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THE WEEK. 

Tue late Sir Nort Paton is to be respected as having 
executed his life’s work in a thorough way and with advan- 
tage to his countrymen. He was possessed, too, of the 
accompaniments of a happy old age, honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends. His removal can therefore 
leave no discontent. When the circumstances of his youth 
are taken into account his success was remarkable. The 
son of a designer for damasks, in his fifteenth year he 
possessed enough technical skill to be employed as a 
draughtsman for embroidered muslin. But he endeavoured 
to strengthen his latent powers, and in his twenty-second 
ear he had the courage to come to London in order to 
study at the Academy schools. He did not remain long 
there, and he might be numbered among the self-taught 
artists. A year or two afterwards he obtained a premium 
for a cartoon called the Sfirit of Religion, sent in for the 
competition for the decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. At the time SAMUEL CaRTER HALL was one of 
the shrewdest judges of a painter’s abilities, and by 
engaging PATON to design fairies and elves for Mrs. HALus 
“* Midsummer’s Eve,” he recognised the class of work in 
which the artist was then most competent. Several fairy 
scenes were painted by Paton, and in the posing of the 
figures it was easy to perceive the influence of MACcLISE. 
The chivalrous incidents showed tendency in the same 
direction. But the religious spirit was also strong with 
NoE.L Paton, and if one of his sonnets can be taken as a 
revelation of his own mind, it is evident that he preferred 
FRA ANGELICO as a painter to RAPHAEL or MICHEL 
ANGELO. His numerous religious pictures are didactic, and, 
as they were exhibited in a great many towns, they made 
the artist’s name known throughout the country. Some of 
them may be condemned as going beyond pictorial limits. 
but they were painted for “grave livers” like those 
abounding in Scotland rather than for the multitude. Sir 
NoEL Paton was an honour to his native land, and his 
name will long live among her famous sons. 


AMERICAN artists have a chance from this week forwards 
of obtaining public patronage. The Act which was passed 
for the appropriation of funds to purchase works by 
American artists was doomed to be inoperative by the 
Tammany combination. Under the improved administra- 
tion the intention of the Legislature will, it is hoped, be 
realised. By the Act first-class cities can expend 10,0004, 
in a year on mural paintings, mosaics and stained glass, 
and second-class cities 5,o00/, The works are to be 
selected by the Art Commission of each city, but will have 
to be approved by the Municipal Art Commission. There 
is a growing love of art in the United States, and many 
modern buildings have been enriched in consequence, but 
the paintings and sculpture were allowed as examples of 
architectural decoration, and in that way became part of the 
building. Under the new Act it will be possible to have 
adornment of a supplementary class. 


WE published last week the clause relating to the 
deposit of elevations of buildings proposed to be erected 
which the Belfast Corporation had introduced in_ their 
“Omnibus” Bill. Owing, we presume, to the dread of 


RING & 


of Belfast and the Recorder the sole judges of architectural 
designs, a slight modification has been made in the Bill as 


deposited. It is now said, ‘The Corporation may dis- 
approve of such elevations on the ground that the same are 
in their opinion objectionable, or that in any respect they 
are not in conformity with the requirements or provisions 
of the existing local Acts or by-laws of the Corporation,” 
and any person “aggrieved by a decision of the Corpora- 
tion as to such elevations may appeal to the Recorder 
against such decision, whose decision thereon shall 
Dbemelinal.“. 7 "A- comparison ~ offsthe - clause... in- its 
original and modified forms will show that the only 
alteration is the substitution of ‘‘ Corporation ” for “ sur- 
veyor.” Weneed not say that in reality the clause remains 
as it was first announced. ‘The Corporation in such cases 
as the approval of designs would be guided by the report 
of the surveyor}! «nd the disapproval, although nominally 
coraing ‘frorn©ts¢ corporate body, would be expressive of 
the gutveyor’s notion; about architectural design. We 
print in acoiner& lunn the opinion of counsel on the 
ruosect: Tt will béisee that Mr. Murray is of opinion 
tlt tHere cay-tb*, a case made out by the Ulster 
Sociesy of Atcihytseand they will be justified in opposing 
the gxaPoieat ic will be better to remember that their action 
will be as architects of Belfast who are likely to suffer through 
the clause, for architects in other cities or towns would not 
be recognised as having a /ocus standi before a Parliamentary 
committee. 


AMONG modern English etchers Davip Law, who died 
at Worthing on Saturday, held a prominent place. He was 
one of the few men who employed etching for original 
composition. Davip Law was.a landscapist, and although 
deprived by his mode of representation of the advan- 
tages of colours, he produced many plates which were 
typical of English country districts. By birth he was a 
Scotsman, and some of his water-colour drawings were 
taken from northern landscapes. He produced some 
plates after TuRNER, but he would have been the most 
successful translator of Davip Cox’s works if he had made 
the experiment. He had a partiality for clouds, and was 
able to render them with more effect-than any of his later 
contemporaries. 


Masonry bridges are now rarely constructed, especially 
in the form of single arches. Steel has taken their place. 
The Pont y Pridd, in Wales, which has a span of 140 feet, 
remained for many years a triumph of construction. 
BRUNEL endeavoured to equal it by a flat arch in brick, 
but he could only attain a span of 120 feet. The new 
bridge which was lately constructed at Luxembourg is 
275 feet in span. In the course of the construction a pro- 
fessor of engineering construction in Switzerland deemed it 
his duty to announce that the working stresses in the arch 
were beyond the crushing limit of stone. The engineers, 
however, did not alter their sections, and they are sure that 
the span might have been increased without any risk to the 
public. The settlement on removing the centres was only 
about one-fifth of an inch. In appearance masonry bridges 
can be made superior to those constructed of iron and 
steel. But in most positions there is a difficulty about the 
rise, and greatly inclined roadways are less in favour since 


Opposition to a scheme which would constitute the surveyor ! motor cars and traction engines came into use than formerly 
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RIPON CATHEDRAL. 


See Illustration. 


-)y IPON is separated geographically from Chichester 
by several miles, but there is no unfitness in the 
illustrations of the former following those of the latter 
cathedral in our series. The reason is that both in a 
peculiar degree exemplify the marvellous activity of St. 
WILFRID in the seventh century. In him the spirit of the 
first Apostles appeared to have been revived. He is some- 
times described as a descendant of a noble family, but 
according to Gopwin, “he was born of mean parentage in 
the North of England, and untaught-till he arrived at the 
age of fourteen years ; that then, not enduring the froward- 
ness of his stepmother, he went to seek his fortune, in 
which adventure, meeting with certain courtiers who had 
been obliged to his father for some courtesies, they presented 
him to the queen, whom from his wit and beauty he was not 
unfit to serve, who, finding his inclination to learning, 
sent him to Cap (formerly chamberlain to the king), then 
a monk at Lindisfarne, by whose dexterous instructions he 
became a great proficient in scholarship; where, affecting a 
monastic life, and being of a quick apprehension, he learned 
the Psalms and some other books, but was not shorn, 
though he much exceeded his ecclesiastical superiors in 
knowledge, being not a little notice taken of and esteemed 
for his humility and obedience. Having served many 
years in that monastery he resolved to go to Rome.” It is 
probable that his voyage to Rome was in connection with 
the difficulty of determining the period of Easter, which 
was then a subject that seemed to be likely to become a 
war cry among ecclesiastics. see 

In Rome he received attention from the Pope, and, as 
_might be expected, left the city with the determination to 
extend the Roman rule or principle of unity. On his way 
through France an effort was made to secure his services for 
the church in Lyons, but WILFRID felt that his mission was 
among the Saxons in Britain. A man wih ¥ sigs Rome 

: { ix § « « 
must have gained repute and be th ught (ghatianed ¢ tos 
exercise authority in the seventh quntuty,,and thettfors 
WILFRID soon obtained a’ grant of adh from tha 
. Z eK \ Ale, * © G 
NortHuMpriA for Ripon, where a monastety ‘Sxistede St 
which he became abbot. In 661 WIRWRMRWES elained a 
priest within his monastery; he WAS * Ori er fa £4 
position to take part in a conference that was“ntlé<at 
Whitby in 664 concerning the Easter question. He 
opposed the clergy of Scotland and Ireland. The king 
was convinced of the narrowness of the Celtic theory, and 
resolved to adopt the Roman methcd. The bishopric of 
Northumbria, with its principal church in York, was then 
vacant and the young abbot was selected to be the bishop. 
He was consecrated by AGILBERT, who had ordained him, 
and who after serving as Bishop of the West Saxons had 
become Bishop of Paris. On his return from Paris 
WILFRID was driven by a storm on the Sussex coast, where 
he was attacked by wreckers, and until his vessel was able 
to be refloated he and his party had to sustain the 
murderous efforts of the barbarians. 

WILFRID was not allowed to have peaceable possession 
of the chair in York. Those who were in favour of the 
old ways set up a rival, but WILFRID used the opportunity 
for visiting several parts of England, and it would seem as 
if Ripon thus became a missionary centre. From what he 
saw abroad he could not fail to be dissatisfied with the 
churches where he preached during his journeys. Accord- 
ingly, when York was restored to him he was at great pains 
to improve the cathedral. Nor was he forgetful of the 
claims of Ripon, and he there erected a church which at 
the time was regarded as a wonder. We may assume that 
in the seventh century the English churches were com- 
monly of timber construction, and as it was likely that 
large pieces were employed, their appearance was very 
different from what we see in the poverty-stricken structures 
which in our time serve for temporary use. But like the 
calculation of Easter, wooden churches were, we have no 
doubt, regarded as signs of independence of Roman 
control. In the eyes of sucha prelate as WILFRID they 
would be unorthodox, and he would endeavour to sub- 
stitute another style of building which would recall Rome 
rather than Scandinavia, with its mythology that was not 
foreign to the Saxon mind. It is to be regretted that we 
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cannot do more than speculate about the character of the 
building at Ripon which exemplified Witrriv’s ideas of a 
true Christian church. From what is said about the use 
of dressed stone, columns and arches, as well as from a 
crypt or confessio forming a part of it, and from its dedica- 
tion to St. PETER, we can imagine it to be as close an 
approximation to a Roman church as could be attempted: 
in so remote a district as Ripon. . 
It must have been a proud day for WILFRID when the: 
dedication was held. On the occasion he presented to the 
monastery a copy of the Gospels, some books with tablets. 
which were covered with gold and jewels. But WILFRID: 
was not destined to remain in peace at Ripon or at York.. 
A new division was made of ecclesiastical Northumbria 
without consultation with him, and in consequence he took 
another journey to Rome to assert his rights. This step: 
displeased the king, and the bishop accepted the exile- 
which followed for again undertaking a missionary tour. 
It was then he renewed his acquaintance with Sussex. He 
visited Selsea and there found a refuge. He brought his. 
knowledge of practical ‘life to bear on the inhabitants, and. 
as became a Benedictine instructed the people in agriculture.. 
He built a stone church or cathedral there also which was 
likewise dedicated to St. PETER. WILFRID was recalled to- 
Ripon. The question of the division of the diocese, how- 
ever, again arose, and again he had recourse to Rome. 
Eventually it was decided that he should become Bishop of 
Hexham, while still retaining authority in Ripon. In 709 he- 
died in the monastery of Oundle, and his body was buried. 
in Ripon Church. The building is now supposed to be 
dedicated to St. WILFRID as well as to ST. PETER. 

‘ It was not to be expected that a church in such a 
district should have an immunity from the exactions of 
various Norman invaders. Wu LFRib’s. church must have- 
suffered occasionally, but in the tenth century it found a. 
protector in King ATHELSTANE, who allowed to it the 
privilege of sanctuary. The building endured until the 
middle of the tenth century, and then, as a punishment of 
the Archbishop of York, it was destroyed. It is not 
certain when the church was rebuilt. But as some if not. 
all of the bones of WiLrrip were assumed to be pre- 


“sérved, probably not many years were allowed to elapse- 


“vefore erecting a church to contain the shrine. A period 
followed in which there is no record of Ripon Church. At 
the time of the Conquest, THomas of Bayeux obtained: 
the see of York, and he appears to have lived occasionally at: 
Ripon. 

The churches at that time could hardly have been 
satisfactory to the Norman prelates. Like WiLFrip four 
centuries earlier, they were anxious to have stone buildings: 
but of a mightier form, which would be in keeping with- 
their own notions of authority. One of them, Archbishop- 
Rocer of York, must always be connected with the 
history of Ripon. His name has been revived in modern 
times, for TENNysoNn has introduced him as a prominent: 
character in his “ Becket.” The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York are represented as old enemies, for BECKET is. 
made to say:— 

Roger of York, 
When I and thou were youths in Theobald’s house, 
Twice did thy malice and thy calumnies 
Exile me from the face of Theobald. 
Now I am Canterbury and thou art York. 


To this RoGER replies:— 
And is not York the peer of Canterbury? 
-Did not Great Gregory bid St. Austin here 
Found two archbishoprics, London and York ? 


At the time it might have been necessary to uphold the 
rights of York regardless of sacrifices. With all his: 
arrogance, Archbishop RocER was a generous lover of' 
architecture. The great crypt at York still expresses his. 
aspirations ; he also lived to complete a choir above the 
crypt. At Ripon he rebuilt the church, and the 
transitional work which will be seen in the illustrations 
which are to follow must be credited to him. During the’ 
episcopate of WaLTER DE Gray at York the west 
front was erected, with the towers, which were surmounted: 
by timber spires, additions that were indispensable to give 
elevation to a building that somehow appears to be excep- 
tionally low. In the thirteenth century Gothic underwent: 
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remarkable developments, and when Archbishop JOHN 
presided in York the east end of the choir was rebuilt in 
the new mode, now generally known as the Decorated style. 
The interest taken by so many archbishops in Ripon is 
extraordinary. Their duties were best served by residing 
at York. That Ripon was used as a secluded residence 
_ is hardly sufficient to explain the expenditure of so much 
money on the church, and it may be that large sums were 
also needed for the monastic buildings. There were many 
parish churches in the archdiocese of York which also 
called for assistance. The favour shown to Ripon can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that the clergy or 
canons living there performed duties of which the records 
have not survived. By degrees the archbishops’ preference 
seems to have diminished, and in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century the absence of protectors was exhibited 
in an unusual way. 

In 1318 some Scottish troops were able to enter 
England. The clergy and people of Ripon, by the pay- 
ment of 1,000 marks, secured the safety of the place, but 
on a second visit it was found impossible to collect any 
more money, and the church and houses in tue town were 
set on fire. It was only after the victory of Epwarp III. 
at Gladesmore that efforts were made to rebuild the monas- 
tery and minster, the latter, according to DuGDALE, 
“being raised anew almost from its very foundation, and 
erecting thereon three tall spires of more beauty than those 
before.” In 1375 there was a fire which caused much 
damage. Inthe next century it was necessary to rebuild 
the south and east-walls of the tower and parts of the south 
transept and choir. In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the nave had to be reconstructed, but the aisles 
were not completed at the time of the Dissolution, and 
were only roofed with timber. 

RickMaAN said that Ripon contained “ various parts well 
worthy of attention, particularly its west front, which isa 
very fine specimen of bold Early English, and, except the 
battlements and pinnacles, without alteration.” He appears 
to have judged the building by the exterior as seen from 
one point of view. Ripon, in fact, exemplifies the evolu- 
tion of architecture from Norman to Perpendicular, and on 
that account it is one of the most interesting churches in 
England. If looked upon simply as a collegiate church, 
and one which provided for parishioners, it is remarkable. 
It is cruciform on plan, and has an internal length of 
266 feet 5 inches, of which the choir measures about 
too feet. The transepts are 132 feet in length, and the 
width of nave and aisles is 87 feet. 

The area is not too limited to serve for cathedral 
purposes. In the early history of the church it acquired 
somewhat of an anomalous character, for it appeared to be 
intended to serve for more than monastic or parochial 
purposes. In the controversies which arose around 
Witrrip a bishop was appointed, and he ruled at least 
nominally for five years. Eleven and a half centuries had 
to elapse before it was judged desirable to have a second 
bishop. By abstracting parts of the diocese of Chester and 
York a bishopric was arranged in 1836, and Dr. CHARLES 
Tuomas LonGLEy, head-master of Harrow School, was 
selected for the office. 


ARCHITECTURE IN 1901, 
N architecture, as in all other spheres of British activity, 
] the most prominent event of the past year has been 
the passing away of 


HER LATE Most Gracious MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 


Of the part that Her late Majesty played and would 
have played if the feeling of the nation had permitted in 
the world of art we have already spoken. Architecture 
indeed has made great progress during the past reign, but 
would doubtless have advanced still further in common 
with other forms of art had not the artistic instincts of the 
late QUEEN and her Prince Consort been chilled as we 
have pointed out. Architecture must be grateful to the 
memory of the departed monarch for good intentions if not 
for potent encouragement. 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO THE LATE QUEEN 


has been the subject of much heart-burning and of 
legitimate animadversion on the procedure of the com- 


mittee appointed by the KiNG to determine the details 
of the enterprise. In particular the action of the sub- 
committee—consisting of Viscount ESHER, Lorp WINDsoR, 
Major-General Sir ARTHUR ELLIS, Sir EDWARD PoyNTER, 
Mr. A. B. FREEMAN-MiTForRD, Mr. W. EMERSON and 
Mr. SipNEyY CoLvin—in restricting the opportunity of 
competing to Mr. T..G. Jackson, Mr. ASTON Wess, 
Mr. ERNEST GEORGE, Sir THomMAas DREW and Dr. 
RowaND ANDERSON amongst: architects, and in selecting 
without any competition Mr. THomMas’ Brock as 
sculptor, has, by its callous tactlessness wounded the 
loyalty and legitimate ambition of artists throughout the 
Empire. They would cheerfully have given their time and 
their brains, had they been permitted, to testify their 
affection and to offer the finest tribute that the art of all 
the Britons could produce. It is no derogation to the 
position of those whom the sub-committee have selected to 
say that there are many architects whose ability is known 
to be equal to that of the chosen, and many sculptors who are 
known to be equal to Mr. BRock. We have so much faith 
in the younger men of our time that we venture to say that 
there are unknown men amongst the artists of both the old 
country and the colonies who, under the stimulus of such 
an occasion, are capable of and might have given us some- 
thing better than the designs which have been produced. 
Nor is it only the artists of the Empire that have been 
wounded; the general public have resented the policy 
adopted, and the defective business ability of the committee 
is shown by the lack of funds for the completion of their 
scheme. The hole-and-corner fashion in which the designs 
submitted were exhibited was but the culmination of the 
bungling of the sub-committee, whose efforts would seem, 
from their actions, to be directed towards preventing the 
memoriai from being ‘ national.” 
Another great and almost national project, the 


NEw CATHEDRAL FOR LIVERPOOL, 


has been brought to the front during the past year, and has 
been the occasion of controversies which even yet have 
not probably reached their full development. The com- 
mittee in charge of the project have indicated their 
preference for English Gothic and for one particular 
phase of this as the style they desire. Thereat a storm of 
protest at once arose from those who are most keen in 
the present-day adoption of Renaissance as the vehicle of 
architectural expression. Catholicity of taste is a quality in 
which practitioners of architecture are notoriously deficient. 
Those who fight so vigorously for their own particular 
dialect should at least be ready to allow to others an 
enthusiasm equal to their own for another medium of ex- 
pression. The committee have our respect for their courage, 
in indicating the predilection they possess apart from any 
question as to whether Gothic or Renaissance is the more 
proper treatment for an English cathedral in the twentieth 
century. Renaissance, indeed, for the moment happens to 
be the vogue for most of our architectural designs, but no 
argument that can be adduced in favour of Renaissance as 
against Gothic does not apply with equal force in favour 
of the “new art,” or even Greek. If a design in 
English Renaissance garb by Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD is 
admissible, why not one by Mr. Harrison TOWNSEND in 
the latest anti-historical mode, or one by a Glasgow follower 
of Greek THomson? The committee have, however, 
yielded to the expression of opinion from the anti-Goths 
and indicated their willingness to consider designs in other 
fashions. 

Then, again, the committee have been adversely 
criticised for their method of selecting an architect. 
Certainly one must sympathise with Mr. EMErRson in being 
set aside after his victory in the bygone competition, but 
even then opinion was not unanimous as to the superiority: 
of his design at all points, and architecture to-day does not 
stand where it then stood. The giants of church design in 
the seventies and eighties of the last century have now almost 
all passed away; younger men, as Messrs. CAROE, CORLETTE,. 
NICHOLSON, PRYNNE, SKIPWORTH, WARREN and _ others 
have with less opportunity given proof of their ability, 
and we think the committee are right in welcoming all and: 
sundry to submit drawings to enable them to select good 
men for the final competition. 

The fiercest controversy and the hardest battles which, 
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the committee have to face are, however, connected with 
the question of the site, and a determined effort is now 
being made by a self-constituted body of dissentients from 
the committee’s selection, calling themselves. the ‘‘Liver- 
pool Cathedral Petition Committee,” to force the com- 
mittee to abandon their own choice of St. James’s Mount 
in favour of the Monument .Place site. As we understand 
the case, the chief reason for the selection of the 
St. James’s Mount site is the less cost of this as compared 
with the other, and we do not doubt that if the petition 
committee would guarantee to raise independently the 
extra cost of the Monument Place site, the cathedral com- 
mittee would be only too pleased to adopt that location, 
even though it is, as we consider, legitimately open to 
question whether a central position in the midst of the 
noise and bustle of a great city is a suitable one for a 
cathedral, and whether a half-mile vista of the west front 
sufficiently compensates for the inability to see the 
cathedral on any other side except at very close quarters. 
Personally we prefer the site of Westminster Abbey to that 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is easy enough to raise opposi- 
tion and to get up a “petition,” but let the dissentients 
prove their sincerity by making their scheme financially 
possible, and thus save themselves from the suspicion that 
their real sentiment is unintentionally revealed in their own 
words, ‘‘ Better no cathedral.” 

Whilst the members of: the National Church are 
squabbling before they begin cathedral building, the 
adherents of the Church of Rome are working, and the 


CATHEDRAL AT WESTMINSTER 


has as regards its external fabric taken concrete form, and 
is rapidly approaching completion, so that we can begin to 
realise the ability of Mr. Bentirey and the effect of. his 
original and clever design. Here we have no straining 
after half-mile vistas, and although we may not all be agreed 
as to the precise value of some of Mr. BENTLEy’s detail, we 
must recognise that his is work that will live, that it is 
virile, conscientious and thoughtful, and we doubt not that 
the interior when completed will once more teach us, what 
our compatriots who differ from us in form of worship have 
often before shown us, that a church is a place in which to 
worship rather than at which to gaze from outside—a lesson, 
by the way, of which English Churchmen at the present 
day, judging from the empty benches everywhere to be 
‘seen, need very forcible impressment. 

Once again during the past year have architects been 
able to realise the 


GOVERNMENTAL CONCEPTION OF ARCHITECTURE 


in the steps that have been taken in consequence of the 
decease of the selected architects of the new offices in 
Whitehall and, Parliament Street. Mr. Witt1am Younc’s 
son has been entrusted with the carrying out of his father’s 
design, and though in this case there is no great objection 
to be raised, it is nevertheless thoroughly characteristic of 
English thought to assume the inevitable transference. by 
heredity of the father’s mantle to the son. In the case of 
Mr, Brypon, on the cther hand, there was no son in his 
office to step into the father’s shoes, and in the condition in 
which Mr. Brypon’s design was left, it was of vital im- 
portance that the further execution of the work should be 
carried on by a man of equal ability and of like sympathy. 
In spite of all remonstrance by professional and amateur 
lovers of architecture, capable of realising what architec- 
ture is, and wherein lay the excellence of Mr. Brypon’s 
work, officialdom can see no further than the limited 
purview of its own ring-fence. 

_ The scant respect which the official world shows for the 
opinion of architects is but a reflex of the lack of 


PuBLIC APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 
and of architects which is characteristic of the ordinary 
British citizen. Hence we were glad to see Mr. Lrwis 
SOLOMON’Ss attempt to wake up the Royal Institute to its 
duty in the matter, even although the resolution he pro- 
posed was toned down to the appointment of a committee 
“to inquire into the status of the architectural profession, 
and to suggest remedies if needed.” We trust. this com- 
mittee, will make an earnest effort to grapple with the 
question—not to stifle and shelve it. One great evil is the 
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lack of appreciation of each other’s work, and of tolerance 
for divergent opinion; another, the absence of self-assertion 
in architects as a body rather than as individuals. A 
greater regard for architects and their opinions.on the part 
of the public would make for a better appreciation of 
architecture as an art, but can only follow an, increased 
respect by architects for each other’s opinions, and an 
adamantine solidarity in adhesion and fidelity to esprit 
de corps. Particularly is this necessary in regard to com- 
petitions. Nothing is more discreditable to the profession 
than the jaundiced efforts of defeated competitors to throw 
discredit on a successful rival, which we unfortunately so 
frequently see. peta 

The action of the architects of the Midland city in 
connection with the 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS faye ts 
was in our opinion one of those regrettable exhibitions o 
deficient esprit de corps which do so much to belittle 
architects and architecture in public opinion. _ Messrs. 
Aston Wess & INGRESS BELL in open competition 
won the commission for the Law Courts, and in carrying 
out the work have given Birmingham one of. its most 
beautiful buildings. In limited competition against able 
men they won the commission for the great educational 
establishment at Horsham for Christ’s Hospital. They are 
carrying out another great scholastic institution in the 
Britannia Naval College. What wonder, then, that the 
authorities of the University of Birmingham should select 
these well-proved architects for their new buildings, and 
give them the commission without competition ? . 
Yet this was made the occasion by the Birmingham 
Architectural Association for an attempt to oust Messrs. 
Wess & BELL entirely, by the specious suggestion that the 
work should be thrown open to competition with Messrs. 
Wess & BELL as assessors, chiefly on the ground that these 
gentlemen are not Birmingham architects. The clannishness 
of Birmingham people is well known, and to this the 
agitators appealed. ‘There are able architects in Birming- 
ham, but do they confine themselves to their own city? 
If they wish no outsiders in Birmingham, they should take 
no work outside Birmingham. Do they not do so? Who 
are the architects of the Royal Victoria Hospital at Belfast, 
for example? Let us hope this is the last exhibition of 
such petty parochialism that will be given by the Birming- 
ham Architectural Association. 


ACTIVITY IN THE BUILDING TRADE 
has unquestionably during the past year been still further 
on the decline, in sympathy with the general contraction of 
the nation’s trade and the increased price of money, which 
is one of the results of the uncompleted war in South 
Africa. This decrease of activity has not been an alto- 
gether unmixed evil; indeed, those contractors who were 
fortunate enough to secure large works at the beginning of 
the year must be inclined to regard it as a blessing, inas- 
much as the unworthily low scale of production which, as 
most of us know, was becoming the rule with builders’ 
workmen has been checked, and the bricklayer who would 
only lay his 200 bricks a day knows that there are plenty of 
men out of work who are ready to give something more 
like a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. ‘The prices of 
material have also been on the down grade, so that builders 
who are now working on contracts secured twelve months 
or more ago must be making comfortable profits. 

We are inclined to think from what we hear amongst 
architects in town and country that the bottom of the 
‘“‘slump ” in building has fallen out, and although we are 
not anywhere approaching the boom of a few years back, 
still things are slightly better than they were. That they 
may continue to improve to the benefit of all our readers 
1s our hearty wish for the New Year. 

Throughout the country many large public buildings 
are In various stages of progress. The competition for 


THE NEw Boroucu AsyLuM, CARDIFF, 
has resulted in the selection of the plans of Messrs. OATLEY 
& SKINNER, whilst premiums of 1oo/. each were awarded 
to Messrs. GREENAWAY & Newsury, HooLey & SAUNDERS, 
Law & ALLEN, WiLLs & ANDERSON. 


THE NEw MunicipaL BurLpincs, CarRDIFF, 
are now fairly on the road to realisation, the foundations 
put in and the walls proceeding. 
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THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
at South Kensington is completed as far as the foundations, 
and a second contract for building to the ground-floor level 
is now in course of fruition. 


THe New Market HALL, LEEDS, 
is in course of construction from plans prepared by 
Messrs. LeEmMiInG & LEEMING, and will cost about 100,000/. 
The designs of Messrs. Briccs & WOLSTENHOLME and 
Messrs. F. B. Hopss & ARNOLD THORNELY have been 
selected in the competition for 


THE Biuecoat HospitaL, LIVERPOOL, 
and will cost in carrying out something like g0,000/. 
The competition for new 


MunicipaL BuILDINGS, HEREFORD, 

was not quite satisfactory in its result, as although the 
assessor placed the designs of Messrs. Macintosu & 
NEwMaAN first, those of Mr. H. F. FowLer second, and 
those of Messrs. STANGER & STANGER third, the building 
committee of the Corporation selected the designs of Mr. 
’ H. A. CHEERS. 

For the 

PoLicE Courts, BRISTOL, 

the designs premiated were those of Mr. HENRY 
WiuiAMs, of Bristol, and Messrs. BUCKLAND & FARMER, 
of Birmingham (another case of Birmingham architects 
going outside their own limits). 

The competition for the new 


FIRE STATION AND PoLicE Courts, MANCHESTER, 


a building to cost 75,0o00/, resulted in the victory of 
Messrs. WoopDHOUSE & WILLOUGHBY with Mr. JOHN 


LANGHAM, whose design was placed first, the second place | 


being taken by Mr. GEorcE Watson and the third by 
Messrs. MANGNALL & LITTLEWooDs. 
Local jealousies and dissensions have prevented the 


WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY FOR STOCKPORT 


at Stepping Hill proceeding smoothly, although the pre- 
miums in the competition were awarded to Messrs. GILES, 
GoucH & TROLLOPE first, Mr. H. Percy Apams second, 
and Mr. CHarves W. Harpy third. 


The past year has seen some successful exhibitions, | 


amongst which must be placed first the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT GLasGcow, 
which, with the true business instinct that might be expected 
from the Clydesmen, has been financially prosperous as well 
as enjoyable and instructive. 


THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION 


in London at the Agricultural Hall has also been held this 
year with conspicuous success. A new feature was an 
exhibition in a side hall arranged by the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, of fire-resisting construction and 
appliances. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPposITION, BUFFALO, 


was not a financial success, and its failure was intensified 
by the dastardly murder of the late President MCKINLEY. 

A subject of absorbing interest, not only to Londoners 
but to all Englishmen, has been the threatened 


DANGER TO St. PauL’s CATHEDRAL, 


by the consummated burrowings for underground tube 
railways and the extreme probability of impending 
catastrophe from contemplated schemes. These projects 
for 

UNDERGROUND TRACTION 


are not without their dangers. The “twopenny tube” has 
been proved to have caused damage, and the extension of 
this solution to the crucial problem of London traffic has 
rightly received the attention of a special joint committee 
of the House of Lords and House of Commons, which has, 
with no unnecessary promptitude, considered the various 
aspects of the whole question. 


THE WIDENING OF PICCADILLY 


has for the present been determined by a compromise which 
can hardly be more than temporary, and the suggestion by 
Mr. H. L_ FLorencz, recently illustrated in our pages, for a 
parallel relief road through the Green Park has obvious ad- 
vantages and is readily applicable. 


The scheme for 


UNDERGROUND TRAMWAYS 


at a slight depth only is one which in its adoption has 
great promises, and will, we have no doubt, be hereafter 
largely followed as a valuable assistance to the over- 
crowded thoroughfares of the Metropolis. 


THE LIABILITY OF ARCHITECTS 


for inefficiency or negligence has repeatedly during the 
past year been heavily enforced by the courts, and may 
be regarded as a useful aid to the weeding out from the 
profession of the ignorant and incompetent charlatans 
who, in default of registration or some such safeguard, 
now need only a brass plate and impudence to foist them- 
selves upon a gullible public, to the detriment of honest 
and well-trained practitioners. 

On many other topics of interest to architects and 
architecture we might touch, but space forbids us to do 
more than record some of the losses, many of them heavy, 
that have been caused by the hand of death in a year that 
has seen the passing from amongst us of ARTHUR CATES, 
James Brooks, JOHN McKEAN Brypon, JOHN BURNET, 
HENRY YEOVILLE THOMASON, CHARLES JOHN INNOCENT, 
WILLIAM BASSETT SMITH, FREDERICK BOREHAM and 
CHARLES DORMAN. 


STEREOTOMY FOR STUDENTS. 


HE annexed illustration shows some of the examples of 
stone-cutting lately produced by ‘students of the classes 
in Geneva directed by Mr. Lawrence Harvey. The exercises are 
a continuation under more favourable auspices of those which 
were undertaken a few years ago in the classes of masonry in the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. For such subjects severity 
of style is not always desirable. The end in view should be 
the attainment of skill in the manipulation of form among 
elements which, when combined, will form a whole that is 
effective. The different parts, it will be observed, allow of the 
co-operation of students varying in competency, and who can 
derive satisfaction from their united endeavours. The subjects 
deserve consideration by the heads of technical schools in this 
country. 
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BUSTS AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION. 
ORTRAIT busts are so common, it is not generally 
admitted that the early history of the class of sculp- 
ture to which they belong is obscure and has formed the 
subject cf much controversy. The origin of the word 
itself is not clear. ‘ Bustum” with the Romans was a 
crematorium or a grave, and bya very usual process in 
language was afterwards applied to a dead body. “‘Sanc- 
torum busta” was an ordinary expression to designate 
martyrs. Afterwards the word signified the trunk of the 
body without the head. As the Latin sources seem to fail, 
modern etymologists have turned towards others, and many 
now believe the word ‘ bust” to be a derivative from some 
Northern language. It is allied to the German “ Brust,” 
which is the modern form of ‘‘borst,” and was related: to 
*‘baren,” to heave. Bust, simple as it may sound, remains 
an etymological puzzle. 

If considered in a practical way the bust seems to have 
marked a development of the primitive hermze, which 
were originally only blocks’ of stone dedicated to deities. 
Although the Greeks had advanced in sculpture beyond all 
other nations, yet until a very late period they preserved 
with reverence those strange memorials. Afterwards the 
stone became a pedestal for a head that was rudely carved. 
In course of time the pedestals were lengthened and a 
channel was chiselled in them to suggest limbs. It would 
also appear that not only the Greeks but other nations 
placed heads on wooden frames which were covered with 
drapery, and in that way served as figures. 

It is not, however, to be determined at what period 
among the Greeks the heads became representative rather 
than typical. The pretty story about a girl outlining the 
shadow cast on the wall by her lover’s head would indicate 
that in an early period portraiture in the modern sense was 
understood. But it is now impossible to settle how far 
idealism competed with accurate representations of living 
beings. The beautiful profiles which are found on Greek 
coins may sometimes have been exact portraits either of a 
famous beauty, or of some man or woman of importance 
in the town. We shall afterwards refer to a case of the 
kind, viz. the sage Pirracus. Sculptors who have had 
experience in portrait-work have not been able to deter- 
mine the limits between realistic and ideal heads in Greek 
work. The difficulty is not confined to Greece. It was at 
one time believed that no true portraits were to be found 
in Egyptian painting or sculpture, but it was demonstrated 
plainly by CHamMpPoLtion and later explorers that with them 
realism was respected, and that even defects were not 
ignored. Among the Greeks there are sufficient traditions 
to suggest that fidelity in portraiture was practised, and it 
is not irrational to presume that several of the heads which 
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EURIPIDES. 


seem to be expressions of the artists’ ideas have been taken 
from nature. There can, however, be no general rule on the 
subject, for even now when the sun becomes the portraitist 
the results are often declared to be irrecognisable. 

Common sense must always make people sceptical about 
the authenticity of the likenesses of men like Homer or 
Lycurcus, who lived in a remote age, when the arts were 
not in a flourishing state. We cannot help imagining busts. 
of that kind to be either derivations from busts of a ruder 
form, but which were exalted by tradition, or creations. 
which the artists based upon the attributes assigned to the: 
men by history. Types were respected by Greek sculptors, 
and it is possible the busts of their ancient poets, legislators 
and warriors were akin to examples of older date of which. 
we have now no trace. 

It was stated by PLiny that there was no true portrait 
of Homer known to the generations which preceded his 
own. What passed for a portrait was considered by him 
to be no more than an expression of the imagination of 
sculptors. It has been said, ‘Ten famous towns contend, 
for Homer dead, through which the living Homer begged 
his bread,” and from the number of busts differing in 
character of which there are records, we may conclude: 
that each of the towns justified its claim of being the birth- 
place of the poet by the possession of a portrait. It would 
be difficult to ascertain why the bust which appears on this. 
page should have been accepted as coming nearer to one’s: 
own idea of the appearance of “blind MELESIGENES, 
thence Homer called.” The historic evidence is not 
irrefutable, but the qualities of the bust are favourable to a. 
conviction of its genuineness. The eyes have not merely: 
the vacancy seen in ancient busts and statues, but are 
suggestive of blindness. The head is surrounded by the 
band that belonged to gods and heroes. It is evidently a 
likeness of old age, and the furrows indicate sorrow as welk 
as thought. But, at the same time, the noble expression is. 
almost suggestive of a soul that, unlike TiTHONUS’s, was 
endowed with perennial youth, and there is more than 
philosophic composure stamped on the face. Homer was 
destined to be the great apostle of literature, and therefore 
of civilisation, for it is surprising that the old poems which 
‘‘PHcBus challenged for his own,” and pirates respected 
so much that they gave liberty to the captives who would 
recite them, are still supreme in all schools where literature 
is taught, No Italian, English, French or German poet 
holds the supremacy in his native country which HOMER 
still retains throughout Christendom, and from which. 
there is no likelihood he will ever be deposed. 

In the cases of the orator’s and dramatist’s busts seen 
alongside Homer’s, there are grounds for believing that 
they were taken from nature. EURIPIDES is said to have: 
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been born in Salamis in B.c. 480, and at that time Greek 
sculpture was opening its third and most glorious period, 
in which such artists as Myron, CALLIMACHUS, POLY- 
CLETUS, SCOPAS, PRAXITELES and PHIDIAS 
creative powers. In the days of Pausanias statues of 
EvRIPIDES were to be seen in Athens, and as late as the 
fifth century they were found ornamenting Byzantium. All 
the busts and statues of the dramatist are so suggestive of 
physical vigour as to confirm the story that EURIPIDES was 
brought up by his father to be an athlete. He was the 
most muscular of poets, and refuted the theory that inspira- 
tion was only a characteristic of weaklings. It is terrible 
to think that when he retired from Athens, owing to the 
decline of his popularity among playgoers, he should 
be torn to pieces by the hounds of ARcHELAUS of Macedon. 
Assuming the bust to resemble him, EURIPIDES was a 
noble-looking man, but unluckily his mother sold vegetables, 
and that was enough to enable ARISTOPHANES to bring the 
most tragic of poets into ridicule. é 
There is also so much similarity between the bust 
reproduced and a statue of DEMOSTHENES, we have the 
satisfaction of believing we see something more than an 
imaginary work before us. When RICHARD COBDEN saw 
the Vatican Demosthenes, which is an upright figure, 
holding in the two hands a scroll, he, although no amateur 
in art, was convinced that the attitude must have been 
taken from life, and that the tension of the arms and hands 
was suggestive of the character of the speech the orator was 
delivering. The peculiar form of the mouth, and especially 
of the lower lip, seen in the bust and statue, has been 
judged by critics who profess to have a knowledge of 
anatomy asa sign of a man who laboured under an impedi- 
ment in speaking, and who was only able to cure himself 
by incessant labour. It is in characteristics of that kind 
that nature is recalled to us, and the gloomy expression of 
the noble brow suggests the fate of the orator who, in his 
own person, became an epitome of Greek liberty, but was 
destined to fall through the ingratitude of those for whom 
he lived and laboured. In the Townley collection of the 
British Museum there is another bust of the orator, but it 
is wanting in the expression of that resolution which 
“shook the arsenal and fulmin’d over Greece,” and would 
better serve for a CLEON or other spouting tanner. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT must have had many portraits 
taken of himself, for he was the patron of artists. It is, 
however, remarkable that not one of them which can be 
regarded as authentic is known to have come down to us. 
The head which is found on a coin is generally accepted as 
having claims to be as true a likeness as coins usually pre- 
sent. But some archeologists maintain that the same head 
is to be found on contemporary coins bearing a different 
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name. The bust which was discovered in 1779 near a 


| country house of the Piso family, and which we engrave, was 


exercised | 


judged to be a valuable acquisition. But as the surface of 
the marble was greatly corroded and some parts were 
mutilated, it does not entirely agree with the descriptions 
of the son of Puixip which the old historians have drawn. 
The nose especially is not of the aquiline form which was 
a characteristic of ALEXANDER, and as other parts have had 
to be restored the bust cannot be accepted as a faithful 
likeness. On the other hand, an inscription leaves no: 
doubt that the bust had ALEXANDER for subject. The 
head is fine, but it has not the dramatic effect of the 
Vatican bust of the conqueror, which was prepared as if to 
suggest that there was a second sun god, and on that 
account holes were bored in the marble in order that gilt 
rays might be fitted into them. ‘The head of the Piso bust 
is that of a mortal, but a great one, and it may well serve 
for a warrior who was able to conquer the world, who 
was a statesman as well as a soldier. 

As a law-giver Lycurcus was the superior of ALEX- 
ANDER, but as he lived about nine hundred years before 
the Christian era and in the least advanced of the Greek 
states, it was not to be expected that portraits which are 
more than an approximation to his appearance are to be 
found. The Spartans had no great love for sculpture, and 
the last man among them to care for such luxury was likely 
to be the author of the institutions which gave consistency 
to his country during several centuries. The individual 
counted for little in Sparta, and all that is recorded about 
Lycurcus or any of the warrior chiefs was derived by later 
writers from tradition. On that account the bust of the 
legislator can only be looked upon as an exercise in sculp- 
ture by a Greek artist. 

Pirracus was another law-giver who lived somewhat 
nearer to our time, for he died B.c. 570. He was numbered 
among the seven wise men of Greece, but is not to be 
taken as entirely mythical. He was a native of Mitylene, 
in Lesbos, and appears to have been the bravest as well as 
the wisest among the islanders. His life was written by 
DI0GENES LAERTIUS, and several other Greek and Roman 
historians were fond of referring to him as an authority. 
The only grounds for maintaining that the bust is not 
entirely imaginative is its correspondence with the head on 
a coin of Mitylene. 

The six busts of which engravings are given can be 
taken as exemplifying the degrees of certainty or uncertainty 
which are the measure of our knowledge of ancient art. 
Unless care is taken it is astonishing how short a period is 
needed in order to make the identification of the human 
being represented by a painter or sculptor an impos- 
sibility. At the present moment the so-called Duchess 
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of Devonshire gives rise to as many doubts as sur- 
round statues and busts which are ancient. It can- 
not be laid down with confidence whether it was painted 
entirely or partially by GainsBoroucH, and all means 
adopted for tracing the subject are without avail. Yet the 
picture was produced in the eighteenth century by an artist 
whose work was described by his contemporaries, and the 
lady represented must have been of some importance in 
order to have been dignified by so admirable a work. It is 
not therefore surprising that the portrait in the National 
Gallery by Vanpykg, long known as Gevartius, should now 
be catalogued as Cornelius van der Geest, that Borgia and 
Macchiavelli should be transformed into Sebastiano del 
Piombo and Ippolito de’ Medici, and that some portraits 1n 
the same collection are officially marked as “supposed.” 
The uncertainty becomes, of course, magnified when we 
have to deal with representations of Greek and Roman 
notabilities. In those cases we must be satisfied with 
evidence that is not deeply founded. Human nature, how 
ever, is not always displeased at deception, and there is 
more satisfaction in finding a bust labelled ‘“‘ Lycurgus” or 
“ Pittacus” than “ Bust of an Old Man.” But what is the 
use of complaining about the difficulty of identifying por- 
traits when so many large and important buildings exist 
without the least clue to the name of their designers ? 


THE SUPPLY OF ELECTRICAL POWER OVER 
LARGE AREAS. 


By F. J. WarpEN STevens, A.M.I.M.E., A.M.LE.E. 


HE question of the generation of electricity on a 
large scale, and its distribution over extensive areas, 
covering districts under the control of several local 
authorities, is one which is of the greatest importance. In 
the early part of the year 1898, a committee of Parliament 
was appointed to consider, amongst other matters, the 
following :— 

‘‘ Whether powers should be given in any case for the 
supply of electrical energy over an area including districts of 
numerous local authorities, involving plant of exceptional 
dimensions and high voltage.” 

As a result of this consideration it was decided that 
powers may be granted where sufficient public advantage is 
shown, and further, that the conditions under which such 
undertakings are authorised may differ to some extent from 
those existing under the Electric Lighting Acts. 

A scheme which brought forward the importance of the 
question was that proposed in 1899 by a company called 
the General Power Distribution Company. The scheme 
of this company-was to erect enormous generating works 
at Worksop in Nottinghamshire, where coal slack could be 
obtained for the generation of motive power at a very low 
rate. Mains were intended to be laid to a distance of 
about 26 miles from the power works, but the company did 
not intend to supply in competition with local authorities, 
although they required to lay their trunk mains through the 
districts of such authorities. The company’s. proposal was 
to supply only large consumers, such as manufacturers 
guaranteeing a minimum demand, and if desired to supply 
local authorities also for them to distribute to private con- 
sumers. 

A glance at a map will show that such an area as set 
out by this company covered the important towns of 
Nottingham, Sheffield and Derby amongst others. The 
company’s efforts to obtain Parliamentary powers were 
unsuccessful owing to the considerable opposition of the 
local authorities, but this scheme may be said to have been 
the pioneer of others of a similar nature which have since 
been brought before Parliament, and which I will refer to 
later. 

I now propose to briefly consider independently the 
question from the point of view of the different interests 
concerned, namely, the public, the focal authorities, and 
the companies. 

In the first place it should be mentioned that the areas 
decided upon for such projects are manufacturing districts, 
areas near coal-fields or thickly populated places. The 
general claims for these schemes amount to the following :— 

Owing to the high and increasing price of land in large 


towns, and to the high cost of labour due to the question 
of housing the working classes ; and, further, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining cheap coal, there is a strong tendency 
for manufacturers to transfer their works to districts where 
they can reduce such costs. ies 

Cheap power is an absolute necessity for our manufac- 
turing works in order to be successful in competition with 
other nations, and it is electrical power that is required. 
It has been proved that electricity is obtainable at a lower 
cost when generated in large works than when produced 
from small works. As these principles are now acknow- 
ledged, and as in certain districts a real demand has arisen, 
the question has been, not so much as to the necessity for 
a supply of electricity specially suited for power in manufac- 
turing centres, but the question of how it is to be supplied. 
The areas decided upon are usually of such large extent 
that it becomes more economical to supply from one or two 
large generating works situated conveniently to a coal 
supply, rather than from a number of local works. The 
great disadvantage of small works under separate control 
undertaking the supply of power in considerable quantities 
to individual consumers, is that it entails a large capital 
outlay, and the loss of one or two consumers after the 
necessary plant has been provided would be damaging to 
the financial working. 

The further, and perhaps rather more disputable, con- 
tentions may be here summarised :— | 

In order to efficiently supply, various districts cannot 
be omitted in a defined area to meet the views of individual 
local authorities. The public as a whole is benefited and 
the claims of vested interests must be to a great extent 
neglected, so powers are sought for the whole area, irre- 
spective of civil divisions. It is difficult to distinguish 
between the use of electricity for different purposes, and 
it is required to supply manufacturers for any purpose, 
lighting or power, and on stated terms; but the power 
companies are, as a rule, willing to a condition being 
imposed that where a local authority is already supplying, 
or about to supply, the company will not supply a con- 
sumer requiring less than a certain number of units per 
annum. A supply in bulk is generally offered to the local 
authorities at low rates, which are claimed to be lower than 
the cost of generation at independent small works. . 

The local authorities have, therefore, the opportunity of 
avoiding the outlay for generating plant, and require to 
incur only an outlay on the distributing mains for the local 
supply to private consumers. 

In this connection it must be remembered that, as 
regards small or outlying districts in general, the cost of 
independent generating plant is a heavy tax on the 
scheme, and often entirely prevents the adoption of 
electricity supply. Further, a local authority with limited 
borrowing powers, by obtaining electricity from a power 
company, is in a position to lay mains practically over 
the whole area and give a supply for the same capital 
outlay as that involved in erecting works and laying mains 
in restricted areas. There is thus no doubt that the power 
companies will enable electricity to be supplied in many 
suburban and other districts where a complete scheme 
could not be carried out because of limited borrowing 
powers, or where otherwise only a small portion of a dis- 
trict could be supplied. 

When the supply is given also, the risk to the dis- 
tributing undertakers is very much less. By having a 
certain margin between the purchase and selling prices 
there can be no loss on working, while the utmost risk is 
that of capital charges. With separate works the standing 
charges are so high that, if electricity is not taken up quite 
as rapidly as expected, there is often a considerable loss on 
working in the early years in addition to the capital charges. 

Local authorities, in opposing such schemes, have 
brought forward the following claims :—(a@) They have pre- 
emptive rights to supply electricity under the Electric 
Lighting Acts ; (4) their approval is generally required 
before a provisional order is granted toa company ; (c) they 
are responsible for the condition of the roads, and have a 
right to a voice whether they shall be broken up or not ; 
and (d) they require a supply from separate works in their 
district on account of the employment of local labour and 
industries. 

Having summed up in a preliminary manner the posi 
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tion of the different interests concerned, it is necessary to 
consider in ‘what way the interests of the local authorities 
are being protected without injury to the public. 

It must be remembered that, under the Electric Lighting 
Acts, the opposition of a local authority must be reason- 
able, and if they will not themselves supply the require- 
ments of the district their opposition is liable to be ignored. 
The question resolves itself, then, to the local authority 
carrying out the supply of electricity themselves or con- 
senting to a company supplying. 

Local authorities cannot reasonably raise objection to 
allowing trunk mains to pass through their districts to 
supply other unserved districts if an arrangement is arrived 
at as to the route of the mains, and especially if there is 
payment for wayleaves, also in view of the power granted 
to local authorities of undertaking the reinstatement of the 
road surface at the expense of the company. Conditions 
on such lines cannot be said to be unfair to or detrimental 
either to the local authority, the power company, or the 
public. 

From the conditions under which a supply of electricity 
in bulk has been authorised the following may be stated :— 

(a) It is understood that a supply in bulk can be given 
to any local authority or company authorised by Act of 
Parliament or provisional order to supply and distribute 
electricity, but not apparently in bulk to unauthorised 
undertakings established in the area. . 

(6) Electricity may be supplied for the purpose of pro- 
viding power to any one, and also for lighting in such 
works where power is utilised. An objection might arise in 
this connection that a supply may be given for ordinary 
private purposes to the detriment of the “authorised dis- 
tributors ” providing a motor however small is in use. It 


expenditure of several millions of money, and certainly open 
out a great field for the development of manufacturing 
industries. They must be looked upon as one of the 
greatest advances in the utilisation of electricity. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACT.* 


Oz Wednesday morning the Factory and Workshop 

Act, which was passed in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, came into operation. We hope it will not be allowed 
to become a dead letter. The provisions of it have been 
inspired by the customary respect for property, which has 
hitherto caused legislation for factories to be of trivial 
advantage to workers. A little cleanliness and an attempt 
at ventilation will be almost all that is necessary to satisfy the 
law, whilst the demolition of some thousands of factories is 
needed throughout England in order to remove a peril to 
the State. It is not to be expected that men and women 
can be contented who for about one-half of their hours are 
confined in places which are more dangerous to their exist- 
ence than any of the prisons of the country. Countless 
factories are of that class. Philanthropists have, however, 
supposed that the discontent of the working classes is 
caused by the defects of their dwellings. There is no 
doubt that unsanitary houses are factors in making people 
miserable. But many among them have to live as many 
hours in unhealthy factories as in unhealthy homes, yet 
while so many are ready to condemn the latter the condi- 
tion of the factories never receives the attention from the 
public which is demanded. ‘There would seem to bea 
belief that production to be profitable must be accomplished 
amidst dingy surroundings, and proprietors who have acted 


is, however, provided that the “reasonable” consent of | on an opposite theory have been considered to be amateurs 


“authorised distributors” is necessary before a supply is 
commenced in their districts. 


rather than men of business. 
Looking at the industrial history of the country, it might 


Having thus defined the position relating to this be thought that legislators believed human bodies were 


question, I will briefly describe some of the principal 
schemes authorised. These include, (1) Lancashire, (2) 


' 
| 


self-regulating machines, which could always accommodate 
themselves to external hazards. Adulteration was declared 


South Wales, (3) Durham, (4) North Metropolitan, (5) | to be no more than an incident in competition, and the 


_ Midlands. 

(1) This scheme is for supplying an area of 1,000 square 
miles in Lancashire, but does not include in the area Liver- 
pool, Bootle, Manchester, Salford and Stockport. Generating 
works are intended to be erected at St. Helens, Wigan, 
Little Lever, and Trafford Park, adjoining the Manchester 
Ship Canal. Wayleaves only are given in the case of Bolton 
and for districts adjoining and receiving a supply from 
Manchester. 

(2) The entire county of Glamorgan and a portion 
of Monmouth is the area covered by the South Wales 
scheme, which, again, is about 1,000 square miles in 
extent! The power works will be situated at Neath, Ponty- 
pool, and near Pontypridd. 

(3) The area over which the county of Durham under- 
taking extends is 250 square miles, the generating works 
being situated at Gateshead and Durham, and additional 
works will be established at Harraton. Wayleaves only 
have been granted for the districts of Hebburn and Felling. 
The company controlling this scheme have, in addition to 
their Power Act, obtained provisional orders for the towns 
of Gateshead, Jarrow and Durham, in their area, to enable 
them to supply private lighting consumers and all classes 
of demand for electricity and, in addition, to work tram- 
ways. 

(4) This scheme covers an area of about 325 square 
miles, including districts in the north of London, and 
extends from Hornsey, Walthamstow and Hendon, to St. 
Albans, Hertford and Ware. The power works are at 
Barnet and Hertford, additional works being proposed at 
Edmonton. Provisional orders have also been obtained 
in connection with this scheme for Barnet and Hertford. 

(5) The scheme in the Midlands is authorised entirely 
by separate provisional orders for the greater part of the 
area, having as its centre Tipton, where the power works 
have been erected. Sub-stations are to be situated at 
Wednesbury, Rowley Regis, Brierley Hill and Bilston. 

_ Other schemes of a similar nature already authorised or 
about to be brought before Parliament include the counties 
of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire. 

Such schemes it can readily be understood involve an 


| 


evils of factories were declared to be only a consequence 
of the employment of machines. When inquiries into the 
conditions of factory life began they were confined to efforts 
to discover to what extent the bodies of the workers, espe- 
cially those of women and children, were not adapted to 
the long hours which the owners of factories insisted on. 
Regulations were made which could often be evaded. But 
in those days the shortcomings of the buildings where the 
operations were carried out were neglected, and it must be 
allowed that after sixty or seventy years the subject has not 
secured the attention which is necessary. 

Let us take for example the Act which began its course 
on Wednesday. It deals with factories and workshops. 
What is a factory? There is, we believe, no general defini- 
tion. We learn that a textile factory “means any premises 
wherein or within the close or curtilage of which steam, 
water or other mechanical power is used for preparing, 
manufacturing or finishing of cotton, wool, hair, &c.” A 
non-textile factory means works, warehouses, furnaces, 
mills, foundries, &c., required for the making, altering, 
repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or adapting any article 
for sale. Shortly stated, “‘the expression ‘factory’ means 
textile factory and non-textile factory or either of those 
descriptions of factories.” A workshop means any premises, 
room or place not being a factory used for the making of 
any article or part of any article, or the altering, repairing, 
ornamenting, finishing or adapting for sale of any article. 
There is nothing to indicate that any standard of construc- 
tion is adopted, and it would be possible to have walls, 
roof, floors, doors and windows of an imperfect kind with- 
out incurring any penalty under the new Act. For what 
are the provisions ? 

According to the first section, a factory must be kept 
in a cleanly state; must be free from effluvia from any 
drain, water-closet, &c.; must not be so overcrowded while 
work is carried on as to be dangerous or injurious to the 
health of the persons employed therein; must be ventilated 
in such a manner as to render harmless, so far as is prac- 
a 2 A ie ee 


* The Law Relating to Factories and Workshops. By William 
Bowstead, barrister-at-law. London : Sweet & Maxwell. 
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ticable, all the gases, vapours, dust or other impurities 
generated in the course of the manufacturing process or 
handicraft carried on therein that may be injurious 
to health. To secure those ends, all the inside walls 
and all the ceilings or tops of the rooms, all the 
passages and staircases (if they have not been painted 
with oil or varnished once at least in seven years) 
shall be limewashed once at least within every four- 
teen months. If they have been painted or varnished 
they are to be washed with hot water and soap once at 
least within every fourteen months. The medical officer of 
heaith or inspector of nuisances can order the limewashing 
whenever necessary. A factory or workshop will be con- 
sidered overcrowded if there is less than 250 cubic feet of 
space and 4oo during overtime for every person employed. 
The quantity of space may be reduced or diminished by 
order of the Secretary of State. Every room is to be kept 
at a reasonable temperature. Sufficient means of ventilation 
will have to be provided and maintained, and the standard 
is to be fixed by the Secretary of State. Ifa floor is likely 
to be damp to such an extent that the wet is capable of being 
removed by drainage, adequate means of draining must be 
provided. Sanitary conveniences must be also provided. 
Machinery is to be fenced. Steam-boilers are to be 
regularly examined. All factories erected after January 1, 
1892, andall workshops erected after January 1, 1896, in 
which more than forty people are employed, must be pro- 
vided with reasonable means of escape in case of fire. The 
doors of a factory or a workshop must not be locked or bolted, 
or fastened in such a manner that they cannot easily be 
opened from the inside. A court of summary jurisdiction 
will have the power to prohibit the use of an unhealthy 
factory or workshop. 

_ Ima general sense the foregoing lines express the spirit 
of the voluminous Act. There are special provisions for 
various trades and industries. It will be seen that the Act 
does not insist on any high standard of construction. So 
long as the provisions above mentioned are forthcoming 
the building will pass official scrutiny. Factory owners, if 
they are wise, will, for their own interests, do much more 
than the Act demands, but the Act can be obeyed on very 
economical terms. 

The duty of enforcing the provisions of the Act will be 
entrusted to factory inspectors. The officials have under 
the Act manifold obligations, for they have to observe the 
Education Acts, the Truck Acts and other enactments. 
By what means they will be enabled to judge of the pro- 
visions for ventilation and other requirements is not stated. 
As a. rule they have not had any training in construction, 
and we doubt if one of the inspectors now in office was 
ever examined about his knowledge of the scientific 
questions which are involved in the sections relating to 
buildings. As well as we can understand, they will be ina 
position analogous to MATTHEW ARNOLD’S, when the duty 
of examining needlework in girls’ schools was thrust upon 
him. But the consequences of irregular or uneven stitches 
are trivial if compared with those which may arise from a 
want of skill in judging of the manner in which the 
provisions of the new Factory and Workshop Act are carried 
out. In proper hands the Act might be made a useful 
measure, but if it is not as stringently enforced as possible, it 
will be little more than a means for playing with sanitation, 
and will be one of those legislative shams of which we 
have too many already. . It is to be hoped that archi- 
tects and builders will not lend themselves to a superficial 
observance of the enactments, for where so little is asked 
for there should be no evasion. 

The edition of the Act which has been brought out*by 
Mr. BowsTEAD contains much else besides the measure 
passed last year. The notes are valuable, and, what will be 
found useful, the enactments which have been repealed are 
given in full. There are also included the parts of other 
Acts which relate to factory works. 


™M. Roger Ballu, the son of the great architect, has been 
suspended from his duties of inspector of fine arts and profes- 
sor at the National School of Decorative Arts, in consequence 
of a speech at a political meeting in which he attacked the 
French Government. French officials are now expected to 
sacrifice their rights as citizens to their offices. 


FLORENTINE INDUSTRIES. 
1B the last report of the British Consul-General there is a 
description of the Ginori factory for the production of 
china, majolica and porcelain. Itis situated at Doccia, about 


8 kiloms. from Florence, on the right-hand side of the railway | 


line to Prato. It was founded by the Marchese Carlo Ginori 
in 1735, that is, at about the same date as the works at Sévres, 
and twenty-five years after the celebrated Meissen factory 
established by the Elector of Saxony. The progress made by 
the Ginori business may be traced in the increase in the 
number of hands employed. In 1848 there were 100, and in 
1890 the number rose to 1,344. A diminution took place in 
1899, their number being 1,141, which has remained up to the 
present unvaried. The factory occupies at Doccia a total area 
of 70,500 square métres, and is surrounded by the workmen’s 
houses built by the Marchese Ginori for his men, numerous 
enough to constitute a village. It is fitted with various 
steam-engines with a total of 250 horse-power, thirteen circular 
kilns, eight small furnaces for artistic and ornamental majolica, 
two rectangular kilns for porcelain, four kilns for stoves, twenty- 
nine muffle furnaces for painted and gilt majolica, several 


kilns of various kinds and three gasholders for the lighting of © 
The supply of the best class of machine tools — 


the premises. 
of all descriptions is also abundant. The kilns are heated by 
British coal and by charcoal of pine, oak and elder wood. 

The first material employed is chiefly china clay imported 
from the United Kingdom, and in a lesser degree Italian 
kaolin, pegmatites, felspars, quartzes and other silicious 
minerals and earths. The Italian clays have hitherto proved 


inferior to the French (Bolléne and St. Yrieix), and especially — 


to the British kaolins (Cornwall). In Sardinia numerous lodes 
of china clay are said to exist, but it appears that the clay obtained 


near the surface is lacking in purity. Should, however, the lodes. 


be dug to some depth better results might be obtained. 
The Doccia factory, in addition to table services of all 
kinds, from the plain and inexpensive to the most expensive 


ware of the highest artistic value, from common flower-pots to— 


exquisitely modelled vases and bowls, manufactures porcelain 
plaques for the names of streets and numbers of houses, as well 
as enormous cylinders (“en biscuit”) employed for corn 
grinding, stoves, filters, kitchen ranges, fireproof bricks, &c. 
With regard to the production of artistic work the Ginori 
factory has no need to fear any serious competition, but follow- 
ing its traditions, limits itself to the production of objects of 
real artistic value, disdaining bad imitations and the article 
known in the trade under the name of “ camelote.” mil 

The Ginori factory amalgamated in October 1896 with the 
firm of Sigg. Richard, of Milan, under the name of the 
“Societ’ Ceramica Richard-Ginori” ; capital, 280,000/.; and 
works also the following factories :—Milan, stone porcelain, 
809 operatives; Pisa, 399 operatives ; Mondovi, 300 opera- 
tives ; Vado, 50 operatives. ; oa 

Sigg Cantagalli & Sons’ factory is greatly renowned for 
artistic majolica, especially for imitations from the antique, 
plaques for inscriptions, coloured and varnished tiles, Della 
Robbia work, &c. It employs seventy workmen, nine children 
and a woman. 

Sigg. Salvini & Co. also manufacture artistic majolica, 
chiefly imitations from the antique. Their works are fitted 
with three kilns, and have a grinding mill for the preparation 
of the raw material. 


Of late a co-operative company, called the Societa dell’ Arte . 


della Ceramica, was formed in Florence by seven artists for the 
manufacture of imitations of the antique, especially of the 
pre- Raphaelite period. ; 
Artistic furniture, which had unfortunately been a decaying 
art in Florence since the thirteenth century, was revived after 


| the year 1840 by the works of some excellent artists, Ranieri 


Bardi and Barbetti at their head, who, abandoning the Empire 
style, brought wood carving to an admirable perfection. It is 
now, however, some years since the cheap commercial article 
has invaded the market to the detriment of realart. At present 


| there are about 209 wood-carving studios in Florence, employ- 


ing about 1,100 hands. 

The Florentine mosaic (hard stones) industry, quite a 
specialty of Florence, once enjoying a world-wide renown, is 
now greatly affected by the competition of inferior mosaics of 
softer stones, as well as by fashion The important Govern- 
ment works for hard stones, giving employment to twenty-one 
men, are, however, still in existence. It is calculated that this 
industry gives employment to 150 hands, including some 
children under fifteen years, 

The working of ornamental stones, and especially of 
Carrara marble and serpentine (verde di Prato), holds a con- 
siderable place amongst the industries of the province The 
working of marble and alabaster into statues and statuettes of 
an industrial type likewise occupies a considerable number of 
workmen, partly working at their masters’ studios and partly 
at their own houses. The approximate number of workmen 
is 535. This industry, like mosaics, is almost exclusively 
supported by British and American demand. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir would be interesting to know the private opinion of 
Mr. Justice RrpLey about the evidence that was given in 
BarLey. v. LoncToN, which was tried before his lordship 
tecently at Leeds. The plaintiff, Mr. WiLson BalILey, 
sought to recover 1714. 3s. from Mr. LoNGTon for services 
‘rendered in preparing plans and quantities and obtaining 
tenders for houses to be erected in Keighley. In 1887 
Mr. Baitey had acted as architect for the defendant, and 
when the latter intended to erect other houses in 1898 he 
gave the commission to the plaintiff, the fees being at the 
rate of 5 per cent. on the cost. The defendant altered 
his mind more than once about the planning, and at last 
«decided that he would not go on with the buildings. The 
lowest tender amounted to 3,206/, and he alleged that 
the plaintiff had estimated the cost at 2,256. ros. Plaintiff 
had received 87/. 1s. 11d., and the defendant lodged in Court 
52. 4s. 6d. The two amounts make 92/. 6s. 5@, and it will 
be asked how a gentleman who declared that it was his 
wish, that the plaintiff should be paid fairly could arrive at 
that amount. That sum, however, was named by an 
-architect, one of the defendant’s witnesses, as reasonable 
remuneration. How such fees could be computed is by 
no means evident, for who knows whether there might not 
be a halfpenny more or less discovered in working out 
particulars? Another architect who appeared on behalf of 
the defendant was more generous, for he allowed an 
additional 13s. 7¢, which brought up the total to 93/ 
One of the plaintiff’s witnesses said that by the Institute’s 
schedule the fees would have amounted to over 300/, and 
another architect declared he would have charged more 
than 200/. The Judge said that there was not any 
agreement by defendant as to the cost of the houses, 
and he gave judgment for the plaintiff for the full 
amount claimed. Cases of this kind have an effect 
which is not limited to the parties or witnesses in 
the action. They denote how easy it is when an architect 
is once on the spit to find willing hands to turn him, 
When an architect values another architect’s services at 
about one half the amount the latter claims, what it may mean 
is that architects are to be found who are ready to work at 
very reduced rates, and are not afraid to announce the fact 
‘in public. Differences about the value of services naturally 
«make people who intend to build rather dubious, and it is 
no wonder if they often ask borough surveyors to accept 
‘commissions for a lump sum, or run the risk of dispensing 
with architects and trusting themselves entirely to builders. 
WE have reproduced from time to time several of the 
remarkable decorative designs by M. Francois EHRMANN. 
From the circumstance that he studied architecture, and is 
‘competent to practise in that art, his paintings are peculiarly 
adapted for grandiose decoration in public buildings. For 
that reason he is often commissioned to design the most 
important tapestries which the Gobelins can produce, the 
Sciences and Arts in Antiquity being one, and which are 
intended to uphold the reputation of France in a class of 
work that is still unrivalled in other countries. We are 
‘therefore glad to learn that M. EHRMANN has been selected 
to produce an allegorical painting for the new Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs in the Pavillon de Marsan of the Louvre. 
It will be difficult to obtain compositions from other artists 
‘that will be of equal merit, and on that account we suppose 
M. ReEpov, the architect, has made arrangements to entrust 
ithe entire decoration of the grand hall to M. EHRMANN. 


THE proposal of M. EpouarpD DETAILLE to have Paris 
adorned with signs has been received with general approval. 
As yet officialdom, which is omnipotent in the city, has 
only given a tacit concurrence. M. DeEtaIL_s is of opinion 
that the competition among artists should be immediately 
opened, and that in October next all the examples produced 
should be exhibited in the Petit Palais. The jury, accord- 
ung to him, should consist of thirty members, together with 
‘the presidents of syndicates representing the various 
‘branches of industry and commerce. The members of the 
Institut of Fine Arts as well as all other artists desirous to 
assist, although not trying for the prizes, would be declared 
Hors concours. A\l the signs that are awarded prizes would 
tbe at the disposition of the jury. M. DEraiLte is of 
opinion that they should be presented to shopkeepers who 


are desirous to possess them, on condition that all recipients 
should guarantee an expenditure equal to the value of the 
sign on the artistic decoration of their shops or houses. He 
would, however, stipulate that in the rage for the imposition 
of new taxes which now prevails in Paris artistic signs 
should be always exempted. M. DEralILte also insists that 
there is to be no imitation or adaptation of ancient signs. 
What is desired is that in the designs new ideas should 
prevail, and that they should be typical of Paris in the 
twentieth century, rather than reminiscent of Paris of the 
Musketeers. It may be mentioned that a new work 
entitled ‘ L’Enseigne,” by M. JoHN GrAND-CARTERET, 
with illustrations by M. GustavE GERANNE, has been pre- 
pared, which no doubt will be used to suggest the ancient 
style which prevailed in the South of France. 


It is not often a unique case comes before a Metro- 
politan Police Court relating to a railway company or a 
public authority. But the case heard by Mr. FRANcIs at 
Lambeth recently was certainly in that category. The 
London and North-Western Railway Company have a coal 
depot at West Dulwich. Along Rosendale Road a sewer 
was constructed, and 459/. 5s. 9d. was claimed as the 
company’s contribution. About roo/. of the amount was 
expended in enlarging an existing sewer, and the company 
objected to the payment of that sum. The argument was 
that the enlargement related to a sewer already vested in 
the Borough Council at Lambeth, and all expenses con- 
nected with it should be paid out of the borough rate, but 
to the rest of the claim there was no objection. On 
behalf of the Borough Council it was contended that the 
enlargement was demanded on account of the construction 
of the new sewer, and that the railway company, like 
other frontagers, should pay part of the cost. The 
magistrate considered that if the Borough Council’s 
argument was acted on fully it would be unreason- 
able, unfair and oppressive, and he did not believe 
the Acts of Parliament were intended to bear such an 
interpretation. ‘The summons was accordingly dismissed, 
and the Borough Council ordered to pay ro guineas cost. 
It will be observed that nothing was said about any privi- 
lege which the railway company had acquired under public 
or private Acts, and which often affect cases under the 
London Building Act. Apparently frontagers on whom a 
similar claim was made would also be able to claim exemp- 
tion on like grounds. The magistrate therefore declared 
his willingness to state a case should one be asked for, and 
as in suburban districts, not only in London but elsewhere, 
alterations of sewers may arise under similar circumstances, 
it would be well to have the judgment of a higher court. 
For at present it would appear as if sewers must be con- 
structed of a size that would meet all possible circum- 
stances, or be left when extensions take place of an area 
which will be equal to the new demands. 


THE Germans are not negligent of the industrial re- 
sources which nature provides for them in their South-west 
African possessions. Near Karibib they have found a 
variety of marbles, and the Kaiser has expressed admira- 
tion of the specimens sent to Berlin. As the colours range 
from snow-white to black, with others which are warmer 
in tone, it is expected the marbles will become valuable 
exports. Karibib is laid out with regular lines of streets, 
it has an excellent water supply, and the electric light is 
employed. There are extensive engine works near the 
terminus. For the railway lines sleepers are used of hollow 
pressed steel of about a quarter or three-eighths of an inch 
in thickness, forming a sufficiently strong support, especially 
in a sandy country. The rails are fixed, bolted and nutted 
on to these sleepers—eight sleepers to a pair of rails. In 
this manner they are conveyed, or rather pulled, by engines 
to the terminus of the line so far as it is laid. and as the 
earthworks are already done, the laying of the line is 
effected with rapidity. Bricks are not easily made, and 
various substitutes are introduced. One is granulated cork. 
The framing of the house is formed of grooved iron, which 
is filled with cakes of cork measuring 4 feet in length, 
g inches in width, and a thickness of 3 inches. The blocks 
are compressed with some adhesive matter, and although 
of cork and very light, look substantial. The houses 
constructed of the granulated cork are said to be cool in 
summer, 
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THE narrative of the various stages of the project for the 
erection of a statue to HonorE DE Bauzac would afford a 
subject for a pen that would resemble the great novelist’s. 
It will be remembered that several years ago there were 
competitions for the model, which were without effect. 
Then the commission was given to M. Ropin, who as the 
most original sculptor of his time was believed to be alone 
capable of dealing satisfactorily with the subject. After a 
long delay he modelled a very remarkable head of Bauzac, 
but for the body he substituted a heap of wrappers, as if he 
wished to suggest that the author of the ‘“Comédie 
Humaine” was accustomed to go about carrying all his 
blankets. The committee were amazed at the result and 
suggested modifications. But the sculptor was deaf to all 
appeals and remonstrances. Finally he threw up the com- 
mission. It was then offered to M. FALGUIERE, who, after 
-various trials, contrived to satisfy the committee. Before the 
statue was completed he died. M. Pau Dusols generously 
undertook the task. The statue is now ready, but a 
difficulty has arisen about the site. After many propositions 
it was arranged that the statue should be placed in the 
Place du Palais Royal. There was no peculiar fitness in 
the adoption of that spot, but it was at least an important 
open space. During the long negotiations over the statue 
and the site projects of another kind have been in progress. 
Under the site which was assigned to the statue there is 
now a railway. The statue consequently cannot be placed 
there. The Prefect of the Seine proposes no less than 
seven various sites. The committee have decided that 
under the circumstances, it will be best to accept a position 
in the Avenue Friedland, which is a continuation of the 
Boulevard Haussmann. ‘The reason they assign is that 
it is not far from the house occupied by Ba.zac after his 
marriage with the Polish lady, and the street which bears 
his name. But the place is distant from the centre of 
Paris, for it is near the Hopital Beaujon ; but it is better to 
have the statue set up anywhere than run the risk of 
accidents to it. 


A FRENCH audience in a theatre is too well instructed 
to tolerate incorrect architecture, and as a consequence 
several architects obtain commissions for studies which can 
be used by the scene-painters. The latest instance of the 
kind is M. Hector p’Espouy. He won the Prix de Rome 
in 1884. Since his return from Rome he has often aided 
in designing architectural compositions which have gained 
applause for himself and those who executed them. His 
latest commission is for the decoration of the iron curtain 
in the new Théatre-Francais. The subject is to be Z%e 
Coronation of Moliére, and the background will form an 
architectural composition of exceptional importance. We 
hope one effect of it will be to restore harmony among the 
sociétaires, who, although like Hamurt’s visitors, ‘‘ the 
best actors in the world either for tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-his- 
torical, tragical-comical, historical-pastoral, scene-individable 
or poem unlimited,” are apt, like those in Gz/ Bias, to 
consider that they are infinitely superior to mere dramatists. 


THERE .is much evidence awaiting every visitor who 
was acquainted with Paris in the latter days of the Empire 
that the Haussmannising process is still producing its 
effects, and that the Quartier Latin is every year becoming 
more and more respectable in outward appearance. The 
students ‘whose characteristics were described by HENRI 
MuRGER would declare it to be an impossibility that close 
to the big fountain which stands at the entrance to the 
‘“‘Bou-mich ” two houses should be erected in the Rue 
Danton which gained the first and second prizes in the 
competition for facades erected during 1900. The archi- 
tects are MM. ArMAND and PERRONNE. But with the 
introduction of co operative restaurants and co-operative 
lodging-houses, modernisation of buildings in the Quartier 
was inevitable. Four other houses have been premiated, 
viz., 21 rue Monsieur (M. Gov), 85 and 87 faubourg Saint- 
Martin (M. HerRMant), 170 rue de la Convention (M. 
LeEGRuIL) and 81 avenue Malakoff (M. LE VoISVENEL). 


It was once supposed that cities and towns grew | 
‘hope the forthcoming conference will be successful in 


through accidental circumstances. EMERSON says it is 
believed in America that cows are the best surveyors, for 


| they follow the routes which are easiest for locomotion. 
The Russians, from their peculiar manners and customs, 
might be expected to set out towns in a haphazard style. 
PETER THE GREAT, however, adopted system in laying out 
the present capital of Russia in a marsh, but it was neces- 
sary for at least 100,000 men to be sacrificed in the 
endeavour to cope with nature. Dalny, which is the 
present terminus of the Siberian Railway, in its planning 
suggests the spirit of PETER I. The place has been 
arranged in sections. There is one for Government 
buildings, which will comprise churches, schools, theatres 
and clubs. ‘The steamship and railway offices are situated 
in the section. Another section will be mainly occupied 
with wholesale warehouses. Standing apart is a section 
where foreigners will reside. There is to be a Chinese 
city, but it will be separated by some distance from the 
European divisions. Streets are being formed on modern 
methods, there will also be parks and botanic gardens, and, 
if money and energy are sufficient, Dalny will present 
some of the appearances of the most modern European 
cities. The solution of a difficult problem in street con- 
struction deserves applause. Having a definite purpose, 
the city may not for a century, at least, be subjected to 
any change of character. If it should hereafter be found 
that alterations are necessary the Russian governor is not 
likely to hesitate to adapt the city to the requirements of 
unforeseen circumstances. 


THE length of the cubit has given rise to a variety of 
measurements. From its importance as a standard there 
cannot be too much investigation on the subject. The 
origin of the name is not very clear, but it is believed to 
relate to bending, and it was therefore assumed that the 
cubit was the distance from the joint of the elbow to the 
end of the middle finger. That a human standard was 
adopted may be concluded from the expression in Deutero- 
nomy, where the length of the bed of Oa is said to be 
9 cubits after the cubit of a man. There was apparently 
a second cubit, for the cubit mentioned in measuring the 
Temple is described as a cubit and a hand-breadth. 
Some commentators, however, consider that the Temple 
cubit was the old Hebrew one and not the Babylonian cubit 
with which the captives were familiar. The Greek and- 
Roman cubit was thought to express the length from 
the elbow to the wrist or to the knuckle of the 
middle finger, and it has been calculated that it was equal 
to a foot and a half, or, more exactly, 1 foot 5°4744 inches, 
English measure, for the Roman, and 1 foot 62016 inches 
for the Greek cubit. The ancient Egyptians probably had 
two cubic measurements—the natural cubit was 17°71 
inches, and the royal cubit 20°66 inches. The modern 
Greek cubit is 18 inches, and in Bengal the cubit is of the 
same length, or one half a guz or yard. In Morocco the 
cubit measures 21 inches. Mr. W. SHaw CALDECOTT now 
maintains “that the length of the cubit in common use 
amongst the Hebrews, and the one used in all their build- 
ing operations, was one of an English foot and a fifth, The 
evidence on this behalf is derived from Babylonia, and 
was in July of this year laid before Professor FLINDERS 
PETRIE, as the most widely known of British metrologists. 
Professor PETRIE did not reject the evidence, but neither 
did he commit himself to an ex cathedra opinion upon 
it. On November 5 the documents relating to it were 
submitted to the members of the council of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. By them the papers were submitted to 
Professor Saycr for an opinion. A summary of the paper 
given to the committee was ordered to be printed. On 
receiving Professor Sayce’s report the Palestine committee 
relegated the question of the further examination of the 
evidence to the Society of Biblical Archzeologists, who, it is 
said, will summon a conference early in the new year to 
consider the whole question.” If Mr. CaLpEcort is correct, 
it will be seen that all the calculations previously made are 
erroneous. The general opinion from the examples we 
have given is in favour of 18 inches being the length, 
although Bishop CUMBERLAND asserted the Hebrew cubit 
| was I foot 9 inches. The size of many ancient buildings 
depends upon the length assumed for the cubit, and we 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WALL-PAINTING, OPERA HOUSE, PARIS._THALIE—ERATO. 
SESS 


THE WESTERN BLOCK OF TH STRAND IMPROVEMENT, 
 7E publish a perspective drawing of this important 
block of buildings now in course of construction— 
important not only on account of its forming the new 
homes of the Gaiety Theatre,’ restaurant and hotel, and 
SHort’s, Lrp., but interesting because it marks the com- 
mencement of building operations on a large scale of what 
perhaps is one of the most comprehensive schemes of im- 
provement promulgated in late years, and one worthy and 
fitting as a notable event at the commencement of the 
twentieth century. 

Much thought, time, and no little anxiety has been 
caused in connection with the building forming the subject 
of our illustration, the Council, on the one hand, being 
most desirous of securing for this important western block 
a design worthy and fitting the unique situation, and which 
should to an extent govern the type to be followed in con- 
nection with the Strand frontage generally if not the curved 
street. After many conferences with the authorities and 
Mr. Norman Suaw, R.A. (who is largely responsible for 
the elevations as approved by the committee of the L.C.C.), 
a type was agreed upon which it was thought would satisfy 
all requirements, and at last this vexed question has been 
effectually disposed of to the satisfaction of all parties. 
The architects are warm in their appreciation of the great 
assistance afforded by Mr. Norman SuHaw, R.A, in 
arriving at this happy termination to a difficult problem. 

It will be remembered that in a former issue we pub- 
lished the drawing of the Gaiety Theatre, Morning Post 
offices and a part of the hotel as designed by Messrs. 
Ernest Runtz & Co. and exhibited in the Royal 
Academy. The design has, of course, now been abandoned. 
It will be found in comparing that illustration with the 
one now published that the theatre block has been con- 
siderably heightened by the formation of a massive loggia 
and dome, thus making less perceptible the difference in 
height of the theatre and hotel. 

Without doubt the present design will result in a build- 
ing impressive by its massing, dignified in conception, and 
pure as to detail, at the same time suitable for the various 
commercial undertakings to be carried on, a really remark- 
able achievement when one realises the extremely varied 
purposes of the respective buildings. 

We append a general description of the three interests 
involved in this western block as supplied us by the archi- 
tects, and in doing so desire to call special attention to the 
50 feet connecting or garden thoroughfare, which should 
prove a most pleasing and useful innovation to London 
street architecture. 

The new Gaiety Theatre, as regards accommodation, 
will be about the same size as the present, but the 
approaches and exits being up to date and in accordance 
with the latest requirements of the London County 
Council, the building will necessarily cover a considerably 
larger area. 

The principal parts of the house are approached through 
a circular colonnaded crush-room situated under the dome. 
From this crush-room, by a short flight of steps, the stalls 
corridor is reached, which extends the full width of the 
building, giving access to the stalls on either side. The 
dress circle is also approached through the crush-room, and 
over the latter is a foyer to be used in conjunction with the 
circle. On either side of this foyer are alcoves in which 
are refreshment bars. The upper circle entrance is in the 
Strand, with an exit into the curved street, and under the 
dome a large saloon is arranged. The gallery is treated in 
a similar manner, excepting that the entrance is in the 
curved street and the exit into the Strand. All details 
behind the proscenium wall have received every attention, 
and a lift is provided for the use of the artists. 

It is needless to say that the ventilating, heating, lighting 
and fire appliances are all of the latest description, and 
when complete the New Gaiety should be one of the most 
comfortable houses in the country. 

The restaurant and hotel premises, as shown in the 
illustration, form an imposing block of buildings, having 
frontages to the Strand curved street and the garden 
thoroughfare. The restaurant portion is situated in the 
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basement, ground and part of the first floor, and the upper 
part of the building is used for the purposes of a luxuriously 
arranged and equipped hotel. 

The approach to the restaurant and hotel is from the 
central entrance in the Strand, which takes the form of a 
spacious vestibule, from which two broad corridors give 
access to the restaurant and hotel respectively. 

The chief feature of the restaurant is the grand dining- 
room on the ground floor, 60 feet long by 39 feet broad 
and 30 feet high, with windows facing the garden thorough- 
fare on one side’while on the opposite side are windows 
looking into a fernery. A gallery is arranged round this 
room at the first floor level, and a separate service room is 
provided to both the ground-floor and the gallery. 

In the basement are placed two smaller dining-rooms, 
a smoking-lounge and the large billiard-room and the 
kitchens, while on the ground-floor the frontages to the 
Strand and the curved street are occupied by buffets, and 
in connection with the latter a large smoking-room is 
arranged on the first-floor. 

In connection with the hotel is a spacious lounge on the 
first floor, from which the dining and smoking-rooms are 
approached, and a ladies’ writing-room is placed on the 
second floor. Several of the rooms are arranged in suites of 
various sizes, comprising a sitting-room, bathroom and from 
one to three bedrooms. . 

It is proposed in carrying out the decorations of this 
hotel and restaurant to adopt a scheme of varied methods. 
Some of the rooms will follow the more general styles of 
Apams and Louis XV., but it is intended in the majority 
of cases to carry out a treatment of modern decoration, 
enabling the architects to infuse that amount of in- 
dividuality into their work which is so promising a sign of 
the present day. 

The premises occupied by SHortT’s; LTD., are absorbed 
in the general architectural treatment and do not show as 
a distinct section. They are situated at the corner of the 
Strand and garden thoroughfare, and comprise the ground 
and basement floors for the purpose of their business, the 
upper floors being designed to let out as offices. 

Messrs. ErNEST Runtz & Co. are the architects. 


McEWAN HALL, EDINBURGH. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION OFFICES, 
VICTORIA + MBANKMENT. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._RIPON: GHNERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 
BROM SOUTH-HAST. 


HENRI IV. ORNAMENT FROM THE LOUVRE. 


Tae a, many years Italian influence was exercised on 
the construction of the Louvre. It was believed that 
Fra Giocondo, the architect, was engaged on the buildings in 
the reign of Louis XII. Serlio also prepared plans for 
enlarging the buildings in the time of Francis I. It is pos- 
sible that among the numerous Italians who were brought from 
Italy for the decoration of the palace at Fontainebleau some 
were engaged on the Louvre. Catherine de Medicis, the wife 
of Henri IJ., is believed to have largely patronised her 
countrymen. For a time she preferred the palace of Tour- 
nelles, but after the death of Henri II. from a wound by 
Montgomery in a tournament she returned to the Louvre 
Henri II., however, wished a part of the building to be aJmemo- 
rial of his affection for Diana of Poitiers rather than for his wife. 
The letters H. and D. combined may be discerned among the 
ornamentation which was executed during his reign. The 
ornament was of a very elaborate kind, and differed in 
character from what was seen in the older parts of the palace. 
But it evidently was adapted to the new ideas of art which 
were accepted in the Court. 

When Henri IV. came to the throne he had to deal with 
an agitated Paris. After a few years he was able to restore 
calm to France, for the strife between Catholics and Huguenots 
was suspended. Then were recommenced the works at the 
Louvre, and he allowed his sculptors to continue a similar 
class of ornament. He had married another princess of the 
house of Medicis, and it is supposed that her approval was 
given to the carving. A great many sculptors were then 
employed, but those who were more immediately concerned 
in the architectural work shown in the illustrations were Pierre 
Biard, Boileau and Morel. 

Critics who take a general view of the work executed under 
Henri Il. and Henri IV. are not always able to distinguish 
between them. There is, however, an absence of the letter D. 
in the work of the later reign. It is also thought that the four 
upright lines which were introduced here and there were 
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supposed to serve instead of IV. In the bands which were 
intended to mask the joints of columns it will be seen a sword 
is introduced entwined with laurels, which is also believed 
to recall the bravery of Henri of Navarre. The balance 
symbolised the equity of the king, who treated old and new 
subjects alike The cable might suggest at first sight the 
pleasing bonds in which the second Henri was held by Diana 
of Poitiers, but its applicability to Henri IV, must be derived 
from different reasons. The use of the fleur-de-lis in the 
capitals is also significant of Henri IV., who was descended 
from Louis IX through the heiress of the house of Bourbon, 
although he was king of Navarre Whether he had a right to 
the fleur-de-lis which belonged to the Valois branch of the 
family is a question which is not worth discussing now. Any 
sign or token which would help to make Henri’s seat firmer on 
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the throne would be adopted by him regardless of any objection 
of the heralds. The shells and the profusion of flowers have 
been taken to express a compliment to Marie de Medicis, and 
some other ornaments have been imagined to form the letter M. 

If tested by severe rules the ornamentation is excessive in 
quantity and in variety. There was even atime when it was 
proposed to remove it because it recalled the Bourbon family. 
Percier and Fontaine, the architects, were, however, able to 
have the destruction delayed, and they coated the whole of the 
ornament with plaster in order that it might not offend the 
eyes of purists. Their prudence must now be‘applauded, for, 
with all its exuberance, the treatment is valuable as revealing 
an endeavour to escape from the coldness of faithful repro- 
ductions of Classic Orders. For use in terra-cotta a similar 
mode of dealing with columns would be applicable. 


\ 
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THE LATE SIR NOEL PATON. 


Rae Dunfermline Press has the following graphic article 
on the late painter :— 

Dunfermline has lost one of its most distinguished natives 
4n the death of Sir Noel Paton, which occurred with startling 
‘suddenness at his residence in George Square, Edinburgh, on 
the 26th ult.—the venerable artist being found dead in 
bed. Since Lady Paton’s death in May of last year, Sir Noel 
did not possess so much vigour, and it was observed that after 
coming to town from the country in the autumn this year he 
-did not appear to have been so much benefited by the change 
as his relations had hoped Some time ago the doctor 
declared his heart to be in a very weak state, and he has been 
ill for about two months although not confined to his rcom. 
When the maid went into his room about five o’clock on 
‘Thursday morning he was found lying quite dead with a 
peaceful expression on his countenance. It had been his 
custom to read in the early morning in bed, and it looked as if 
he had been making preparations for this when he passed 
away. His death has created national regret. Into the 
humblest homes he had carried his refining influence, and the 
creations of his fancy in some form of reproduction are as 
familiar in the cottage as in the castle. 

Sir Noel Paton was born at Wooer’s Alley, Dunfermline, on 
December 13, 1821. There is little doubt that through 
his father, Joseph Neil Paton, Sir Noel acquired and in- 
herited his artistic faculty. Through his mother his talent 
and character were enriched with the poetic fancy and 
spirituality of the Celt Without the direct and clearly defined 
influence exercised upon him by his mother, his family story 
had been a pointless tale. Like Burns and Aytoun, he was his 
mother’s child, drew from her his patriotism, the imagination 
which made the heroes of Scottish history and border min- 
strelsy live again, and the fancy which filled the dells and glens 
with elves and fairies. When in 1864-65 Sir Noel painted 
“‘ Fact and Fancy ”—his boy Diarmid and a group of fairies— 
he was only giving pictorial form to an incident of his own 
‘boyhood He so believed in the supernatural that he used to 
go out on. moonlight nights and peer through the trees in 
perfect faith—‘‘I am sure the fairies will come to-night ” 
Young Noel was the sublimated product of nearly a thousand 
years of Highland superstition. His mother was Catherine 
M‘Diarmid, a daughter of Archibald M‘Diarmid, the seventh 
in descent from a sixteenth-century namesake, chief of the 
ancient and once-powerful Siol Dhiarmid. Her mother was 
Amelia Robertson, who came through the Robertsons of 
Invervack and Drumachune from the house of Strowan. The 
Robertsons of Strowan trace their descent through the De 
Atholias to Malcolm Canmore 

_ Descent explains much in the painter’s art. Superstition 
gives place in him to a prolific and always beautiful fancy, and 
‘the creative faculty finds exercise amongst themes suggested 
by Jacobite loyalty, and by the history, fiction and poetry of 
‘Scotland. The earliest of Sir Noel’s recorded works was a 
water-colour drawing of the “Combat between Bothwell and 
Balfour,” in “ Old Mortality ;” the second was an oil—‘‘ Annot 
Lyle Singing,’ from the “ Legend of Montrose.” To that 
equality of Sir Noel’s genius were due the “ Quarrel of Oberon 
and Titania,” “ Puck and Fairy,” “ Reconciliation of Oberon 
and Titania,” “ Meeting of Zephyr and Aurora,” “ Thomas the 
Rhymer and the Queen of Faerie,” all painted between 1846 
and 1851 = All the Shakesperean pictures of Puck, Ariel and 
Caliban were due to the hereditary tendency to people the 
‘supernatural with the beautiful and the weird “The Bluidie 
Tryste,” “The Dowie Dens of Yarrow” and ‘ Watching the 
Pass” were the fruits of youthful excursions into Border 
‘ballads in the company of both parents. From these it is a 
‘short stride to the Arthurian cycle, whence some of Sir Noel’s 
‘finest works were inspired. These began in 1860 with 
a Launcelot of the Lake” and “Sir Galahad and the Angel,” 
‘ which were followed in 1865 by the “Death Barge of King 
Arthur ”—a drawing in black and white, done for the Art 
Union of Glasgow. Other Arthurian subjects were dealt with 
‘in the interval, but in 1879 came two versions of “ Sir Galahad 
_and the Vision of the Holy Grail,” and in 1889 the subject was 
reverted to. 

For the religious side of Sir Noel’s art it is necessary to 
turn more particularly to his father and early home. Sir Noel 
-drew his first breath in an atmosphere saturated with art. His 
earliest recollections were of casts, engravings and his father’s 
works of design. He drew, as a boy, upon any scrap of paper 
he could find ; with a burnt stick he drew Biblical and Jacobite 
pictures upon the whitened hearthstone, at thirteen he began 
‘to model, at fourteen he had illustrated the Bible Reduced to 
its elements the parental influence was evenly divided. Ifthe 
mother was Highland, full of traditions and Jacobite enthusiasm, 
the father was a Lowland artist, educated in fine art and design, 
dearned in ballad literature.and an antiquarian. He was, 
moreover, a collector, and surrounded his children with all 
manner of weapons, armour, curios and relics. They grew up 
sin a kind of artistic Medizvalism, and reality strengthened the 
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hold of the antique upon taste and imagination Paton /ere, 
yet further, was a religious man, the son of a Unitarian, and 
himself successively a Methodist, a Quaker and a Sweden- 
borgian. He was an earnest searcher for truth, a wanderer in 
quest of a creed, who abandoned churches. without compunction 
when he found their beliefs unsound. 

Locality vitalised every one of these varied elements. The 
house at Wooer’s Alley stands near the edge of a ravine which 
Sir Noel painted as the scene of his “ Queen Margaret and 
Malcolm Canmore.” He pictured the royal lovers, after 
wandering up the glen from the palace, sitting in religious 
converse on mossy stones immediately below the site of his 
own early home. In Sir Noel’s early life the ravine was in all 
likelihood less bare and prosaic than it now appears. Be that 
as it may, as a boy he could look from its verge down to the 
grey walls of the palace and the abbey, and the thoughts they 
stirred are easy to surmise. The abbey ruins are a memorial 
of English invaders and of Reformation iconoclasts. The 
palace was a seat of Government, and for five hundred years 
a more or less regular royal residence. Within the abbey 
Malcolm and his queen were buried, and there also King 
Robert Bruce rests in his shroud of lead. Thus the charm 
worked upon the boy-artist. Were these kings not his fore- 
fathers? Was the palace not his ancestral home? Was 
Scottish history not interwoven with that of his family? Are 
these, we ask, merely a boy’s fancies, and as such not worthy 
of serious consideration? In similar fashion all the mother’s 
stories and the father’s art and religion might be swept aside, 
were it not that they reappeared as influences in life, character 
and art. His mother made him a poet, and we can read the 
fact in “ Poems by a Painter” and “ Spindrift.” His father 
made him an artist, and taught him the beauty of graceful 
form ; and we can read the results of the lesson not only in the 
work of one of the most accomplished draughtsmen of his day, 
but in his sculptured models 

His father also filled him with his own religious feeling, 
and, above all things else, set before him an ideal of Christ 
higher than that of the average Christian. Sir Noel was known 
mainly as a religious painter. It is both curious and suggestive 
of the unbroken continuity of his personal development that it 
is between fifty-three and fifty-four years since he painted 
“ Ruth Gleaning,” his first exhibited picture It was followed 
within a year by “ Rachel Weeping for her Children,” “A Holy 
Family” and “The Spirit of Religion” (large cartoon). Then 
came at intervals “Christ bearing the Cross,” ‘The Entomb- 
ment,” “ Gethsemane,” “ Mors Janua Vita” (1865-66), “ Faith 
and Reason” (1871), “The Man of Sorrows” (1875), ‘‘ Christ, 
the Good Shepherd” (1876), “Thy Will be Done” (1878), 
“Lux in Tenebris” (1879), “In die Malo,” and others of 
a remarkable gallery containing by far the most powerful 
and eloquent contributions to- Christian art made in 
modern times. Their moral and religious influence, evinced 
in poetry, general literature and pulpit, has been so great 
as almost by comparison to belittle considerations of 
technique and purely artistic quality. Inspired with a 
message of the most profound gravity and deepest interest to 
humanity, Sir Noel delivered it in language at once Jucid, 
attractive and poetic. He painted homilies and sermons, and 
what he had to say to his fellow-men he couched in terms most 
thrilling and melodious 

Sir Noel’s early reading quickened his imagination, for the 
favourite literature of the family consisted of the Bible, 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Pope’s “ Homer,” Blind Harry’s 
“ Wallace,” Barbour’s “ Bruce,” Macpherson’s “ Ossian,” and 
Scott’s “ Border Minstrelsy.” When about thirteen years of 
age he tried his hand at modelling, but he did not persevere 
with that branch of art, and devoted himself to sketching and 
to illustrating the books he read. When he had attained his 
eighteenth year a well-known manufacturer of hand-sewed 
embroidered muslin, from Paisley, who was struck with young 
Paton’s original ability as a draughtsman, offered him a 
position at the head of the designing department of his 
factory. Young Paton accepted this post, in spite of the 
opposition raised by his father, who thought that the work 
would interfere with his son’s artistic career. While giving 
much satisfaction to his employers, he devoted his leisure 
hours to the study of literature and art. In ¥843 he went to 
London, but did not stay there long, taking very little advan- 
tage of the Royal Academy, to which he had been admitted a 
student Indeed, he never formally studied anywhere, a 
remarkable fact considering the comprehensive knowledge his 
works show of form and drawing. One of the incidents of his 
residence in London was the formation of a lifelong friendship 
with Millais—then a full-blown student, though still quite 
a boy. 

In 1845 Sir Noel made his first great success, when he 
sent a large and ambitious cartoon, “ The Spirit of Religion, 
or the Battle of the Soul,” to the Westminster Hall competi- 
tion. For this he obtained one of the three premiums of 200/. 
awarded by the Commissioners, the other two going to Armi- 
tage and Tenniel. From this time forward his position in the 
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world of art was well assured. The cartoon, “ The Spirit of 
Religion,” was afterwards presented by Sir Noel to his native 
town, and it adorns the walls of our Council Chamber. 

; san 1847 Sir Noel sent to Westminster Hall “The Recon- 
ciliation of Oberon and Titania” and a colossal religious paint- 
ing, “Christ Bearing the Cross,” and for these two he was 
again awarded the prize of 300/. by the Fine Art Commissioners. 
In the same year the Royal Scottish Academy elected him an 
associate, and offered to purchase “The Reconciliation” for 
the permanent collection. There were two other competitors 
for it, the Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts and the 
King of the Belgians, but though he could have got more 
money for it he generously allowed the Academy to have it, 
and, as is well known, it and “ The Quarrel,” purchased by the 
Fine Art Society for 700/, are now two of the most popular 
pictures in the National Gallery of Scotland. In 1856 the distin- 
guished artist exhibited at the Royal Academy a picture entitled 
‘‘ Home,” representing a guardsman being welcomed back by 
his wife and mother after the Crimean war. A replica of this 
picture was executed for Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, who 
also had a special photograph taken for her of Sir Noel’s “In 
Memoriam ”—a picture designed to commemorate the heroism 
of the British ladies in India during the Mutiny of 1857. Sir 
Noel many years afterwards painted for Her late Majesty 
“ Vigilate et Orate” (watch and pray), which is hung in the 
prayer-room at Osborne. The subject, painted with power and 
sympathy, and generally acknowledged to be one of the finest 
of a series, is the return of Christ from His agony in the 
garden of Gethsemane to find His three disciples asleep. 
Together his pictures form a gallery of Christian art, the like of 
which probably no artist in modern times has produced. The 
most of them have been engraved and have had a wide 
circulation, carrying the spiritual message they were designed 
e Nie into the homes of English-speaking people in many 
ands, 

Sir Noel was made an A.R.S.A. in the year 1847, and in 
1850 he was elected a full member of the R.S.A. In 1866 he 
was appointed Her Majesty’s limner for Scotland, and in the 
following year he was summoned by royal command to 
Windsor to receive the honour of knighthood. In 1876 the 
University of Edinburgh conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 

Sir Noel Paton was a man of great variety of gifts. In 
1859, in connection with the patriotic movement to erect a 
national monument to Sir William Wallace, he modelled a 
spirited. and symbolical group of a lion with a broken chain 
overthrowing a crowned Typhon, which it was proposed to 
carry out in. galvanised’ iron on a huge scale. It had been 
selected by the acting committee, but was put aside subse- 
quently on some sentimental consideration for the architectural 
design which now stands on the Abbey Craig. In the art of 
-sculpture also he produced in 1865 two charming works—one 
a group of sea nymphs, to which he gave the name of 
“‘Spindrift”—an attempt to personify the breaking wave, and 
the other a group in wax—“ Un Premier Pas” ; and it may be 
recalled that he had a graceful design for the Sccttish national 
monument to Prince Albert, which was warmly approved by 
Her Majesty, but was set aside by the committee for the 
equestrian statue by the late Sir John Steell, now in Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh. 

Sir Noel’s grandfather, David Paton, was originally a 
weaver, but afterwards a wood-turner. Subsequently he took 
up printing, and made his own woodcuts to illustrate the books 
and pamphlets of which he was the author. He was the 
author of several little books on the Old and the New Burgher 
Kirk of Dunfermline, a collection of songs, and the “ History 
of Dunfermline, Gathered from Good Authority and Personal 
Knowledge and Hearsay.” His “ History ef Dunfermline,” 
which is in rhyme, was in 1813 put in type and printed off by 
his own hands, and is illustrated with cuts of the abbey and 
the town house. The only copy of the book known to be 
extant is in the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, and it is 
almost impossible to get copies of the other works at any 
price Some of the illustrations are extremely clear, and have 
the marks of the careful detail which formed a characteristic of 
the work of his distinguished descendant. Sir Noel’s father 
was born in 1796, and, like his father, began life as a weaver. 
He did not much care for the handloom, and was ultimately 
apprenticed as a printer. He had inherited all the artistic 
instincts of his father, and in 1818 he left the printing and took 
up damask designing, producing in great variety patterns of 
marked excellence. 

Sir Noel is survived by a family of ten sons and daughters. 
One of his sons is a captain in the Camerons, and has been in 
South Africa since the outbreak of the war, being wounded in 
one of the first engagements. Another son is in Bombay, but 
all the others are in this country. His brother, Waller Paton, 
was a popular water-colour painter. His sister, Mrs. D. O. 
Hill, the wife of a well-known artist, has done good work as a 
sculptor. Deceased had during his life lent a helping hand to 
many an artist whom he guided in the early part of their career. 
He was of a retiring disposition, and thus, except through his 
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work, never came much before the public. Had he so desired, 
he might have been President of the R.S.A., but he preferred 
to devote his energies to art pure and simple rather than the 
direction of the business side of it. In his house in Edinburgh 
he had a very rich collection of arms and armour, there being 
in all 650 pieces of great value. Sir Noel always dressed in 
the national costume, and with his strong knit, stalwart frame, 
white locks under a Scottish blue bonnet and Highland plaid 
over his shoulder he was a picturesque figure. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
AS a recent meeting of the Liverpool Rural Deanery the 
Z Ven. Archdeacon Madden delivered an address, in the 
course of which he said :— 

The St. James’s Mount site, which has been selected by the 
committee and approved by the public, is central, commanding 
and picturesque. It is within a few minutes’ walk of the great 
public halls—the Philharmonic Hall, Hope Hall and Y.M.C.A: 
Hall. These halls were erected in central positions in order 
to be “get-at-able” by the people from North, South and East 
Liverpool, and from outside, and the new cathedral will there- 
fore be as get-at-able as these halls. As regards the com- 
mercial centre of the city, St. James’s Mount is quite as con- 
venient for business men as Monument Place, and in the course 
of years it will be more convenient. The next fifty years will 
see vast changes in the heart of the city, and a cathedral on 


St. James’s Mount will probably by that time be in 
the very centre of the commercial part of  Liver- 
pool. Already Duke Street, Hanover Street and Seel 


Street have ceased to be residential, and warehouses and 
factories are taking the place of dwelling-houses. The “city” 
is steadily creeping upwards towards the Mount. If proximity 
to the centre of business life is a thing to be desired, then the 
cathedral fifty years hence will be as much in‘the heart of the 
city as St. Peter’s is to-day. The position is commanding. 
There it will spread forth its vast wings brooding over the city. 
It will be seen from afar lifting its magnificence above the 
crowded streets. It will stand forth a great spiritual beacon 
towering over England’s chief seaport, “to give life and to 
save life” Sir James Picton thus describes the Mount :— 
‘The situation is most commanding. On a Sunday morning 
in summer the view is extensive and beautiful.” The 
proposed site is one of the largest “open spaces” in the centre 
of the city. The open space upon which St. George’s Hall is 
situated, z.e. all the free-air space surrounding the hall, 
including St. John’s Churchyard, Lime Street, &c. is 17 acres. 
St. James’s Mount was most central, being only 500 yards 
from St. James’s station, and as near Central station, Exchange 
station and the pier-head as was Monument Place. It was 
only 600 yards further from Lime Street than Monument Place 
was. The open space at Monument Place was only 8 acres in 
extent. The whole open space connected with St. James’s 
Mount is 22 acres, z.e. from Sandon Terrace to Parliament 
Street, and from Hope Street to St. James’s Road You could 
place the largest building in Liverpool, St. George’s Hall, on 
St. James’s Mount and not cover one-half the ground. The 
position is picturesque. Noone can have visited the Mount 
and viewed the landscape from its commanding heights with- 
out being struck with the wonderful panorama presented to his 
eye, “the expanse of the Mersey, the estuary of the Dee, Bidston 
Hill, the ocean and its majesty of calm or storm, and the Welsh 
mountains terminating the perspective.” I have seen from | 
the gardens on the Mount a glorious sunset, and realised as 
I looked upon the flashing sunlit heavens what the effect would 
be as the lights of even fell upon the spires and pinnacles of a 
great cathedral—bathing it in golden sunshine. Its vast pro- 
portions would be transfigured with the wondrous light, its 
windows would shimmer with purple and with gold, and the 
noble vane would stand forth a gigantic amethyst “ mingled 
with fire.” To those who see in the inception of this scheme 
the “ Hand of God,” it will not be amiss to point out a remark- 
able coincidence. On the very day the public meeting was 
held in the Town Hall and St. James’s Mount was approved as 
the site of the cathedral, the first lesson at evening prayer was 
Ezra 1 and 3. There we read: —“Then rose up the Chief of 
the Fathers, with all them whose spirit God had stirred, to 
go up to build the House of the Lord”; and again, “They 
gave money also unto the masons and to the carpenters 
. and all the people shouted with a great shout when they 
praised the Lord because the foundation of the House of the 
Lord was laid.” And the coincidence is all the more striking 
when we remember that the original name of St. James’s 
Mount was the same as that on which the temple was built, 
namely, Mount Zion. The objection that the cathedral com- 
mittee are robbing the poor of an “open space” demands 
consideration. The cathedral will be erected on the north 
portion of the Mount, and upon ground now covered by houses 
and private gardens. It will not encroach to any large extent 
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upon the portion used by the public. As a matter of fact, when 
the cathedral is built the whole space round about the struc- 
ture will be open to the public. Adjacent to the Mount are two 
gardens which are now open to the public—the churchyards of 
St Luke’s and St. James’s. Churchmen are as jealous as any 
other portion of the community of the “ rights of the poor,” 
and, as a rule, if they talk less about the “ rights of the 
poor” they often do more for them than the talkers. One must 
speak with bated breath in the hearing of experts on the suh- 
ject of style. I am quite sure if any genius can produce a 


great and magnificent twentieth-century cathedral the com- | 


mittee will not select an adaptation of a thirteenth or fourteenth- 
century Gothic cathedral. Let it be clearly understood—there 
are many of the committee whose minds are not at all made 
up as to “ Gothic ” being the only style for an English cathedral. 
The architects have a perfectly free hand—young and old. 
And this is as it ought to be. When it comes to the selection 
of the design and the architect, the committee will be assisted 
by professional advisers The final decision, however, in all 
matters connected with the building of the cathedral—the style, 
the architect, the stone, will rest with the committee. This 
is only reasonable. They are trustees, the responsibility is theirs 
and they must act on it, and not delegate it to others, however 
skilled and learned in their profession. The committee are 
the jury responsible for an honest and true decision. The 
judge and the K C.’s are legal experts, and the jury listen with 
respect to all they have to say, but the twelve men in the box 
must give the verdict To them the final decision is left. It 
has been stated that to place the cathedral north and south 
would be “an outrage on English Church propriety.” It is 
an outrage that has been committed again and again by 
every party in the Church if it be an outrage. Walcott 
in his book on “Church and Conventual Arrangements,” 
says orientation “was never a law of 
Here in Liverpool we have several churches placed 
north and south. One erected recently—St Agnes, Ullet 
Road—was built by the most Anglican of our architects, Pear- 


son. There was land enough to have built this church east | 


and west; it must therefore have been deliberately placed north 
and south. 
Cathedrals do not lie direct east, but bend towards the south 
As far as I can learn from leading men of all parties in the 
Church, the question of “orientation” is of little or no im- 
portance. The general verdict was, If it is possible place it 
east and west; if it is not possible place it north and south 
Do not spoil the beauty and proportions of your cathedral for 
the sake of a custom that is not a law of the Church. 


THE SAINTE CHAPELLE, PARIS. 


LTHOUGH tthe dedication of a separate and distinct 
ecclesiastical edifice for relics was unknown before the 
times of St. Louis, yet we do know, says Clutton, that in 
‘cathedral and other churches in France, as in the whole of 
Christendom, altars expressly dedicated to the honour of relics 
were universal. In the sanctuary of a church or a cathedral it 
was usual to place such altars behind the great altar, but 
‘elevated aboveit It was thus at St. Denis, at Notre Dame of 
Paris, at Rheims, at Bourges, and at Westminster and at 
Salisbury. Notre Dame of Paris had six altars of relics. The 
first, which contained the chasse of St. Marcel, was placed 
immediately behind the high altar, and raised above it ; the 
chasse, which contained the remains of the saint, was of silver 
gilt, and enriched with numberless jewels and precious stones 
It was placed on a table plated with copper and supported 
by four large and lofty pillars of the same material. More 
elevated still was a very large cross, the crucifix of which was 
also of silver gilt. Tothe right of the chasse of St. Marcel was 
that of Notre Dame, which was placed on the altar to the 
Holy Trinity. This chasse was also of silver gilt, and con- 
tained numerous relics. The remaining chasses, one of which 
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York Minster and Canterbury and Lichfield | 
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was of wood only, covered with very precious drapery of silk, | 


and sometimes carried in procession round the church, were 
those of St. Lucian, of St. Cosmo and St. Damian, of 
Severin and of St. Gundulph. All those chasses severally had 
altars to them. The altar tomb of Edward the Confessor at 
Westminster is situated behind the place for the high altar. 
The chasse which contained the remains of the canonised 
king was, like that of St. Marcel at Paris, raised on a slab or 
table, supported by columns, which, instead of being of copper, 
are chiefly of Alexandrian mosaicwork. In front, or against 
the west end of the basement or, tomb, was a_ small 
altar, and the chasse itself had a feretory or movable 
covering, which was raised whenever the remains of the 
saint were exhibited to the faithful. These two examples from 
the principal churches in Paris and in London will suffice to 
show the arrangement for altars of relics where there was space 
sufficient in the sanctuary to admit of their presence. When, 
however, from the abundance of relics the space in a church 


would not admit of each chasse .having its proper altar, a 
practice became general in the thirteenth century of erecting 
over one altar an estrade or receptacle to receive several 
chasses ; and for the purpose of lowering on to the altar beneath 
any one of these chasses, on the feast of the saint whose relics 
it contained, a square hole was left in the under side of the 
estrade, large enough to admit the passage of the largest 
chasse it held, a cord being the medium which regulated its 
descent. This plan was adopted at the cathedral of Arras, at 
the church of St. Etienne du Mont at Paris, and in the Sainte 
Chapelle itself. 

With a few exceptions the building of Pierre de Montereau, 
erected to contain these relics, did not vary in its plan and 
arrangement from chapels contemporaneously erected and 
attached to palaces and other large residences. The type 
chosen by Montereau was the same as that which was then 
being carried out in the erection of the chapel to the archi- 
episcopal chapel at Rheims. Thus the circumstance of 
St. Louis erecting an edifice expressly to receive relics did not 
develop any particular ecclesiastical arrangement in the plan 
of the building. The common type of the day seems to have 
been adhered to; one recognised by its lower as well as upper 
chapel, consisting of from three to four bays, vaulted in one 
space, without aisles, and terminated at the east with an apse 
of three or more sides. The exceptions before alluded to in 
the plan of the Sainte Chapelle from that of previous and 
contemporaneous edifices is the introduction of small oratories. 


SAINTE CHAPELLE, PARIS. 


They present themselves as small recesses, one placed on either 
side of the chapel in the bays next to which the apse commences. 
These were respectively used by the kings and queens of France. 
Such oratories are found in all buildings of subsequent erection 
called Saintes Chapelles, as indeed in very many other chapels 
differently dedicated. Fireplaces, and chimneys attached to 
them, were introduced into these oratories. We also find that 
these buildings contained a succession of chambers one placed 
above the other, the whole communicating with the chapel 
itself by means of a small staircase. The use of these chambers 
is doubtless obvious, but a reference to the original statute of 
foundation of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, and made by St. 
Louis, will show us the exact origin of this arrangement, 
besides other and curious information connected with the use 
of the buildings themselves and the manner in which they 
were served. 

In 1248 St. Louis appointed for the chapel in honour 
ot God and the Holy Crown five principal or master 
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chaplains, priests, each of whom was to have appointed 
with him a priest or sub-chaplain and a deacon or sub- 
deacon, three churchwardens, also priests, and each with 
his deacon or sub-deacon; one of the master-chaplains to be 
president, to whom the others were to be obedient. To each 
of the five chaplains and to each of the three wardens, besides 
offerings and endowments belonging to the benefice, an annual 
salary, payable half-yearly on All Saints Day and the Ascen- 
sion, of 25 livres (parisis) was to be made, the president to have 
15 livres additional. 

The architecture of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris is an 
episode in the history of the art of the first half of the thir- 
teenth century. It is very difficult to understand how the 
cathedral of Chartres, the archiepiscopal chapel at Rheims, 
and the Sainte Chapelle in question can be buildings of the 
same epoch, or where to find the connecting link between the 
severe art of the two first-mentioned works and the vigorous 
outburst of a new inspiration which Montereau’s buildings 
display. It is true that his genius may have prematurely 
developed the nascent forms observable in them; but the 
changes in the treatment of the mouldings, and particularly of 
the foliage carving, is an effort beyond the genius of any one man. 
The French have not yet attempted to solve the enigma, and 
it is not improbable that the daily increasing attention of the 
architects of this country to the art of France may assist sooner 
or later in deciphering it. 

Every feature in the Sainte Chapelle is so well known 
that it will be needless to allude further to them. This 
building became the type of numerous other chapels, the 
remains of which are scattered over France. And here it is 
that a fact, very worthy of attentive observation, presents 
itself. 

It is known that in France buildings called Palais de Justice 
occur in other cities besides Paris. It is also known that the 
large provinces, particularly in the fourteenth and following 
centuries, were governed by princes of the house of Valois and 
by the chief nobility. Thus at Dijon and at Lille during this 
period the Dukes of Burgundy, when not in Flanders, resided 
and kept their courts, and had in both cities palaces of a 
similar character to that at Paris. To the palace at Dijon the 
dukes summoned the estates of Burgundy, which province they 
possessed by right of appanage. At Lille they assembled 
those of Artois and Franche Comté, by virtue of the authority 
which had become vested in them as successors to the inherit- 
ance of the Counts of Flanders. The Duke de Berri also in 
this century possessed the county of Berri by right of 
appanage, whilst he governed Auvergne, Languedoc and 
Poictiers by commission from the king. Thus at Bourges and 
at Riom this prince built entirely new palaces, and at Toulouse 
and Poictiers enlarged others which had belonged to the former 
counts of those provinces. 

Many other examples might be given to prove the general 
existence of such buildings in the great provinces of France 
during the fifteenth century. Thus at Aix there was a similar 
palace which had belonged to the Dukes of Anjou in right of 
their title of Counts of Provence, and at Rennes and at Nancy 
there were two others, belonging respectively to the Duke of 
Brittany and the Duke of Lorraine. 

Besides being residences, these buildings were also the 
seats of government of the respective provinces, and in them 
the same functions were performed as were performed by the 
kings of France in the Palais de Justice at Paris, and in 
this similarity of name and application the chapels attached to 
them formed no exception. Each one was called Sainte 
Chapelle, after its Paris antitype, and for the reason already 
assigned they one and all contained and were dedicated in 
honour of holy relics. 

These provincial Saintes Chapelles had usually an upper and 
lower chapel, partook exactly of the same plan, had oratories, 
one on either side, and apartments for the accommodation of 
the keepers of the chapel In the oratory of that at Riom are 
fireplaces and chimneys. The Museum at Bourges contains a 
curious model of the now destroyed example attached to the 
palace in that city. On it is shown a fleéche, such as we now 
see on the chapel at Paris. 

In the internal arrangements of these buildings, that at 
Paris furnishes us with an exact arrangement for the altars and 
its estrade and circular staircases ; the latter of these are parts 
of the original work. 

From the description which has come down to us of the 
fittings of the Bourges chapel, we find, commencing from the 
west end, the two first bays formed the avantchoir, which was 
separated from the body of the chapel by a screen, probably of 
wood, since the doors of it, which are still preserved in the 
cathedral, are of that material. On either side of these doors 
and against the screen there stood an altar. 

The next two bays of the chapel formed the choir, and 
ranged on the north and south sides of it were some beautiful 
wooden stalls. The tomb of the Duke de Berri, erected to him 
by his nephew, Charles VII., was placed in the centre of the 
choir, and protected by a grille of iron. ’ The two tribunes or 


oratories of the Duke and Duchess of Berri occupied the fifth 
bay on either side of the chapel, and somewhere in this part 
were placed the sedilia, which are now in one of the churches 
of the town. 

Under the keystone of the vaulting of the apse stood the 
high altar, having a dossel or retable decorated with a picture. 
A small circular wooden staircase, about 4 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, with fourteen steps, is said to have stood behind this 
altar. This may have been the staircase to the estrade, or 
receptacle for one or more chasses containing the holy relics, 
as in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris. Under the east window of 
the apse was placed another altar, called Autel de Notre 
Dame la Blanche, on which stood a statue of Our Lady in 
white marble. 

On either side of the altar were life-size statues of the Duke 
de Berri and of his wife, kneeling, with a prie-dieu to each of 
them. These statues were coloured and gilded, and are now 
in the lady chapel of the cathedral. 


ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


a Be annual general meeting of the Ulster Society was held! 
in Belfast under the presidency of Sir Thomas Drew, 
P.R.H.A. 

Mr. W. J. Gilliland read the report, in which it was stated :— 
You will be pleased to know that the Society continues to- 
prosper, as indicated by the considerable increase in the 
number of its membership. But signs of progress are not 
limited to mere increase of membership. The representative 
character of your Society is becoming more and more recog- 
nised, and its influence is beginning slowly to make itself felt.. 
The representatives of the Society elected by the Corporation of 
Belfast on its technical instruction committee have succeeded: 
in obtaining the appointment of an art subcommittee. It is. 
hoped that great benefit to this department may result there-- 
from. Your Council have had the following subjects under its. 
consideration :—Conditions of contract, builders acting as 
architects, revision of by-laws of local authorities, formation of 


| prize fund and scheme for self-improvement of the junior 


members of the Society. With reference to the latter 
subject, it is intended to call a meeting not only of the 
members, but also of all their architectural friends at present 
outside the Society, as soon as it is possible, to frame 
a scheme for the purpose of indicating to the latter class 
the advantages of membership, and inducing in all a 
more enthusiastic interest in architectural study. The Belfast. 
City Corporation, with a desire to improve the street archi- 
tecture of the city, propose to include in an omnibus Bill which 
they intend to promote in the coming session of Parliament, a. 
clause to regulate the “ elevations of buildings.” By a hastily- 
drawn and ill-considered clause they propose to cut the Gordian. 
knot of a difficult problem by making the city surveyor the 
universal architectural censor for the city. Your Council have 
protested in the strongest way against this intolerable tyranny, 
and they will persist in their opposition, in which they expect 
the support of every member of the Society, until this objection- 
able proposal is withdrawn. A very substantial section of the 
Corporation, that which understands the subject best, is with 
us, and we have no doubt that we shall bring others to see that 
far from producing a desired and desirable improvement, the 
result of giving a city surveyor such powers would be most. 
unsatisfactory and indeed unworkable. : 

The following officers were elected for 1902 :—President,.. 
Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A ; vice-president, Mr. W. J. Gilliland = 
honorary secretary, Mr. N. Fitzsimons; honorary assistant 
secretary, Mr. W. B. Fennell ; honorary treasurer, Mr. Vincent 
Craig ; council, Messrs. T. J. M‘Donnell, M. A. Robinson,. 
F. H. Tulloch, W. J. Fennell and Henry Seaver. 

The first annual dinner in connection with the Society was. 
afterwards held. Sir Thomas Drew presided. 

After the loyal toasts were honoured, Mr. W. J. Gilliland 
proposed “ The President” Their thanks were due to him 
more particularly for the great interest, the friendly interest, 
he had taken in the success of their Society in the North. 
Without his support, enthusiastic support, and warm sympathy 
they never could have attained to the position they had done 
in the organisation of that Society in such a short period of 
time 

Sir Thomas Drew, in reply, said he could assure them there 
were very few things in life which were more pleasant to him. 
than to find himself sitting in the position which he did that 
night in the town in which he was born and educated, and for- 
which he had never lost his friendly feeling. Neither. had he 
lost a friend of his early days except through death. Indeed, 
he always felt young when he was in Belfast. He had a great 
desire to see the profession with which he was connected) . 
in a better position in his native town, and he felt 
proud that the time had come when at last an _ organi- 
sation of local architects was an accomplished fact. Already 
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they found themselves face to face with questions of very 
great gravity to their profession, as well as to the public 
of Belfast, and he had no doubt when in time they came to be 
better. recognised their organisation would be an exceedingly 
useful one, working in harmony with the municipality In 
Belfast there was a question which affected them. A Bill had 
been promoted in Parliament which would in some points 
affect the practice of architects in this city, and there had been 
put into his hands that night for the first time the draft which 
was proposed. Among other things it stated:—‘‘ The surveyor 
may disapprove of such elevations on the ground that they 
were in his opinion objectionable, or that in any respect they 
are not in conformity with the requirements or provisions of the 
existing local acts or by-laws of the Corporation.” That was 
certainly a most extraordinary clause, and, he feared, was 
drafted under a total misapprehension and mistake. The 
draughtsman of such a clause could not possibly have 
conceived what the ultimate result would be, and how it 
would affect architects. In the first place, could he have 
thought what a blow it was to the liberty of the free subject in 
this free kingdom? Municipal laws as regarded buildings 
were no novelty. Parliament had been hammering away at 
them for fifty years, and after many amendments and new Acts 
municipal legislation as to buildings was in a pretty concrete 
state. The City of London had a system which, with all its 
faults, was as nearly perfect as could be. The Local Govern- 
ment Board of England had issued model by-laws, which had 
been adopted by even the smallest urban authorities in the 
smallest towns, while the great municipalities of England had 
their legislation and their by-laws pretty well now in smooth 
working order. He ventured to say in no part of the King’s 
dominions could such a clause as that proposed by the Belfast 
Corporation be found. He doubted if they would be granted 
by the Legislature if proposed. Those things which were really 
objectionable and offensive in property were regulated by the 
ordinary legislation in towns, and the precedents he had 
quoted were quite sufficient to meet them The general 
powers given to municipalities as to frontage lines and the 
widening of streets were sufficient, and worked very smoothly. 
Then again, if such a preposterous clause as that proposed 
were adopted, who was the surveyor that he should be censor 
of architecture any more than of morals? What were his 
qualifications for the position? He was not an architect, as a 
rule. He (Sir Thomas) should also be very sorry indeed to see 
a censor of architecture appointed, although he might be a 
distinguished architect. They had all ideas of their own as to 
how things should be done. They should remember how that 
kind of thing was met in London under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Acts. There was a court of arbitration, consisting 
of three professional men, and their decision was the rule for 
the County Council. On mere questions of taste and 
architecture there should be no censor. Such a thing 
was foreign to the whole spirit of the British trader 
and at variance with the free spirit of the country. If 
such a thing were imposed it would be to the detriment 
of the architectural progress of the country. He hoped there 
would be enough good sense on the part of the Corporation of 
Belfast not to insist upon the proposed clause, and that a pen 
would be drawn through it before it became a public and burn- 
ing question. It would be more creditable to the common 
sense of this city if that clause was drawn simply on the lines 
of other municipalities, and then there would be no more 
heard about it. If it, however, should be presented to Parlia- 
ment, he was sure the architects of the city would take steps to 
oppose it. It would be their duty to do so, and he could 


promise that in their opposition they would have the assistance |. 


of the Royal Institute of British Architects and of the allied 
societies throughout the kingdom. He sincerely trusted the 
by-laws of his native city would be model by-laws, and that the 
architects and Corporation would work in harmony together. 
In conclusion, Sir Thomas thanked the members for having 
elected him president for another year. 

Sir Otto Jaffé, in responding to ‘ Our Guests,” said that 
with regard to Sir Thomas Drew’s remarks, he could assure 
the members that the law committee of the Corporation was only 
too pleased to see a deputation of their Society the other day. 
The committee attempted to alter certain clauses, and he 
believed that, to a certain extent, those clauses were an 
improvement upon the original draft. It would not be proper 
for him to disclose what happened in committee, but he might 
say that he took the liberty of expressing certain views about 
those clauses, particularly about that one referring to the 
elevation of buildings. He himself could not see how any 
professional man could be asked to give the height of adjoining 
buildings The clause, however, had been retained in the Bill 
for the present. How long it would remain there would be a 
matter for discussion. As a result of the meeting of the 
Corporation the Bill had advanced one stage, but the clauses 
could be all altered yet. The members of the deputation that 
then appeared before the Council would remember that the 
Lord Mayor said :-—“‘ Gentlemen, if these clauses don’t please 


you, or are not in accordance with what you consider right, 
send us ina sketch of the clauses you would like.” If they 
would be so good as to formulate at the earliest moment clauses 
as they would like to have them passed, and send them to the 
town clerk, he was sure Sir Samuel Black would be very 
happy to discuss the nature of them. That certain clauses. 
might appear drastic they could understand was only 
natural. Architects argued that these clauses, as they had 
been put forward, were not in accordance with the custom, but 
somebody must break through the custom. If they could show 
the Corporation that the attempt to. break through the custom 
was not good, he was sure the Council would be only too glad 
to meet their views. He would try to convey to his fellow- 
members of the Corporation the remarks which Sir Thomas. 
Drew had so well made. The President had taken exception 
to their form of appeal. Well, they thought it was the very 
best form that the appeal should be to the Recorder, but if the 
system in operation in London was good enough for that city, 
he did not see why it should not be equally good for Belfast. 
The Corporation had nothing but the interests of the city at 
heart, and whatever was best would doubtless be done. 


INCRUSTATION OF STONE AT ST. PAUL’S; 
LATE number of the Proceedings of the Chemical 
Society contains the following paper by Mr. E G. 

Clayton, F.I.C, ‘On an Incrustation from the Stone Gallery of 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

Around what is known as the Stone Gallery, at the base of 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, is a balustrade of Portland 
stone, surmounted by a heavy coping-stone of the same 
material Much of the surface of the stone is greatly 
“ weathered,” and is coated by a stratum of a grey or black 
substance, which in some places (especially on the underside 
of the coping-stone) attains a thickness of three-quarters of an 
inch. This material, which is brittle and detachable with a 
knife, has a very rough and irregular surface, is stalagmitic in 
character, and though differing in colour, in other respects. 
resembles very closely some boiler deposits. It can easily be 
reduced toa fine grey powder, which, under the microscope, 
shows no morphological features indicating the presence of 
fungoid or similar matter. 

Some of this incrustation has been analysed, with the 
following results:— 


In 100 parts by weight : 


Water, lost at 100°. 2°06 
” ” 150° * 22°48 
Organic matter (carbon) . 110 
Lime 26°44 
Magnesia 0°27 
Ferrous oxide . The 3 
Silica, sand, &c. : 3 : : 2 10°39 
(Including combined silicic acid, SiO., 2°33) 

Sulphuric acid (combined) 34°93 
Phosphoric acid on 1°02 
Carbonic 5 none 
Chlorine trace 
100°00 


Bases and radicles being combined the composition is 
apparently as follows:— 


Water (100°) . 2°06 
See lisse 22°48 
Carbon (soot) . 1°10 
Calcium sulphate 59°38 
6 phosphate . 2°22 

se silicate 1°63 
Magnesium silicate . 0°67 
Iron silicate : = 2°40 
Sand and uncombined silica 8:06 
100'00 


Evidently, therefore, the substance is composed chiefly of 
calcium sulphate, hydrated, together with some siliceous 
matter. Calcium carbonate, which might have been expected 
to be present, is not one of the constituents. _What then is the 
origin of the incrustation? In the immediate vicinity there is 
no obvious source of gypsum or plaster. It cannot have been 
blown upwards from the bare leaden roof of the cathedral or 
floor of the gallery The stones of the balustrade are 


cemented, of course, with mortar. Still less likely 1s 
it that so much calcium sulphate has found its way 
from the neighbouring thoroughfares The sand and 


soot may, to a great extent, be thus derived, and perhaps 
a small proportion of the calcium sulphate represents coal- 
ash transported by wind. But after a careful consideration of 
all the circumstances, and especially the characteristic 
appearance of the incrustation, it is suggested that the presence 
of the main component is principally due to two centuries’ 
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solvent and weathering action of rain, charged with sulphurous 
and sulphuric acids derived from the gases and smoke of 
innumerable surrounding chimneys. The action exerted by 
rain beating heavily against the stone in that exposed situation 
must be very considerable. The deposit of calcium sulphate, 
left by the water dripping and running from the underside of 
the coping-stone, has become gradually thicker, just as is the 
case with stalagmite and calcareous tufa, to which the external 
features of the incrustation give it a curiously close resem- 
blance. That the weathering influence of rain has been potent 
no one examining the surface of the Portland stone can have a 
moment’s doubt. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS AND BARRACK WORKS, 


jaan anonymous pamphlet has just appeared on “ Military 
Engineering Reform,” in which are reviewed the old 
complaints against the system under which Royal Engineers 
thrive throughout Great Britain, India and the Colonies. 
Hitherto it was found that the majority of sufferers were 
civilian architects and engineers who were either neglected in 
the erection of public works or were only employed in sub- 
ordinate positions. In India especially Royal Engineers have 
obtained a monopoly of the principal appointments. As the 
complaints were supposed to be inspired by personal dis- 
appointment they did not receive the attention they deserved. 
The writer of the latest pamphlet is an Army official, and he 
professes to write as an army reformer for the benefit of the 
public. He demonstrates the inefficiency of the Royal Engi- 
neers in the present war in South Africa It seems incredible, 
although it is a repetition of what occurred in France thirty 
years ago, that a better map of South Africa than any possessed 
by our Intelligence Department was produced by a German 
military attaché. The main cause of the defects is said to be 
the peculiar mode of training in the corps, which “ is based upon 
the assumption that enyineer officers are Admirable Crichtons. 
The result is that the system merely develops actors, who 


endeavour to play their part in the masks which the War | time given verbal instructions to the contractor to make an 


Office orders them to wear. It is impossible for the young 


cadet to grasp a tithe of this knowledge, which is theoretical 
throughout. 


which are the most practical of the practical ” 
years’ special studies only five months are devoted to con- 
struction, and then a subaltern is supposed to be competent to 


deal with fortifications, field works, telegraphs, ballooning, | 
submarine mining, roads -and bridges, railways, demolitions, | 


electricity, surveying, pontoons, photography and the whole 
range of ' civil engineering, architecture, building con- 
struction, materials, &c. As the history of South Kensington 
reveals, they were not afraid to control art in various forms. 


The pamphlet mainly deals with military inefficiency, but the — architects been in charge they would have been there to see 


_ the job through from start to finish. 


following cases relating to the meddling of the Royal Engi- 
neer Corps with building demand public attention :— 
Permanent buildings are not constructed during war, which 
in these days of destructive weapons is necessarily of short 
duration, and troops are either protected by canvas or tempo- 
rarily housed in rough huts that can be put up by any labourer. 
Moreover, an army is always on the move, and the construc- 
tion of lasting habitations is unnecessary, so that even if an 


R.E. officer learns building and. architecture to the masthead | 


during peace, they will not be of the slightest use to him in the 
field. Indeed, fiddling about barracks only keeps him from 
his legitimate business, and he has a great outlet for his 
energies in fortifications, field works, telegraphs, ballooning, 
roads and bridges, and demolitions alone, not to speak of drill, 
tactics, musketry, manceuvres, routine, &c. 

The barrack department originally was wholly civil, but 
after the battle of Waterloo the Duke of Wellington caused it 
to be handed over to the military engineers in 1822, solely to 
prevent their disbandment after the Peninsular Wars. The 
actual technical work, however, was still done by civilians, and 
has been so performed down to the present day. The simple 
reason is that the engineer has had no proper education for 
building construction and architecture, and it is impossible to 
obtain the requisite knowledge and experience at Chatham. 
As a matter of fact, our barracks, and even our fortifications, 
are really designed and carried out by professional architects 
and civil engineers, conveniently styled “surveyors” and 
“draughtsmen,” who are civilians, and, therefore, remain in 
the background. The builders are likewise civilian contractors, 
and not sappers. Indeed, the whole object of the system is to 
hide the workers and blind the eyes of the public. The 
R E’s. merely perform administrative functions and “boss ” 
others. Other army officers are thus only brought into con- 
tact with the figureheads, and never dream of the true state of 
affairs. It is this control by amateurs which has led to so 
much public waste, in which the civil architects have no voice 
whatever The dual elements create endless friction, for the 
civilian feels himself degraded in order that the military officer 


He is instructed chiefly by lectures and from | 
books, and obtains literally no actual experience of his subjects, | 
During the two | 


| been as one crying in the wilderness 


| the War Office to inquire into matters. 


over him may be proportionately glorified. And the British 
taxpayer has not only to pay for these superfluous officers, but 
also for the squandering caused by their incompetence. The 
Royal Engineer is thus neither a soldier nor an architect, nor 
yet an engineer, and the régime could not be worse. Most of 
the younger officers hate barracks, and would gladly confine 
themselves to fighting, in which they can earn distinction and 
rapid promotion, but their fossilised elders persist in keeping 
up the ancient fictions. Some of the more honest-minded 
R.E. officers have raised their voices for reform in articles in 
the United Service Magazine and other journals, but they have 
The civilian surveyors, 
too, have again and again shown up the utter rottenness of the 
service in the professional press, but all tono purpose General 
Sir Andrew Clarke, R.E., warned his fraternity years ago that 
their time would come to be adversely criticised, but even he 
was ignored. 

Barrack scandals could be quoted wholesale, but we will 
confine ourselves to the most grave one, that of the Royal 
Barracks, Dublin. It was decided in 1891 to improve these 
barracks, and 60,000/. were allotted for the purpose. Two con- 
tractors were asked to tender for contracts involving the 
expenditure of 30,000/ each in six months. One of them 
declined to guarantee such an expenditure in the limited time 
with no drawings or quantities to know what to do ; the other 
agreed to do so, and was given the whole contract as a 
measurement one, based on the War Department schedule of 
prices. Work was commenced without plans, estimates, or 
even a general description of what was to be done. This 
groping in the dark led to a state of “utter chaos”—to use the 
words of Lord Wolseley, then commanding the Forces in Ire- 
land. Engineer officers were put in charge of the operations 
who had no particular experience of building, and these were 
constantly coming and going owing to hasty military calls. 
For example, one officer from another station was suddenly 
ordered to take over the work, and before he had been in 


| Dublin six months he was hurriedly sent abroad because of 


“the exigencies of the public service.” He had in the mean- 
opening in a brick wall for a doorway. His successor caused 
it to be closed up:and then afterwards opened again. His suc- 
cessor in turn converted the doorway into a window, and we 
can vouch for the fact that at least one such doorway was 
opened and closed five different times under various officers. 
All these were verbal orders, given in military fashion as if 
the contractor were a soldier being. drilled on parade, and 
statements were seldom put down on paper. The result was 
that the builder had everything his own sweet way, and could 
rake up imaginary work which could not be disputed because 
the officers who gave the instructions had in the meantime been 
transferred to other places, as our military system does not 
permit them to remain long in one command. Had civilian 


In another case new 
floors were laid down at a cost of nearly 5,0co/.,, and then the 
building containing them was swept away altogether on sanitary 
grounds. Sham ventilating pipes to drains were fixed, which 
led to nowhere, but stopped at ground Jevel. The very 
civilians who were told off to measure up and price the work 
were being perpetually changed, to make them conform to the 
beautiful jack-in-the-box ideas of the Royal Engineers, 

Matters reached a climax in the autumn of 1893, when the 
contractor sent in his final claim of 160,000/,—just 100,00c/. 
over the original estimate. The Treasury protested against 
the excessive expenditure, and a surveyor was sent over from 
After a laborious 
investigation, this gentleman gave it as his opinion that at least 
45,000/. worth of work might have been contested on the re- 
corded measurements and billing alone, and that probably the 
total overcharge was 100,000/. The builder declined to alter 
his claims, laughed at the Royal Engineers and threatened to 
take the case into the Law Courts. The Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, seeing that such a course would mean the ex- 
posure and Gamnation of his corps, recalled this official, and 
then sent over the chief secretary to treat generally with the 
claimant. But the latter would only waive his legal expenses, 
and so the huge bill was paid in full on July 4, 1895, to save 
the reputation of the Royal Engineers. We have, therefore, 
the startling fact that the interests of the State were utterly 
sacrificed to those of a rotten corps. 

The Clarence Barracks, Portsmouth, of the latest construc- 
tion and completed in the same year (1895), with accommoda- 
tion for over 709 men, sergeants’ mess, recreation establishment, 
stores and offices, cost 50,000/. The reconstruction (merely) 
of the Royal Barracks, Dublin, accommodating I,000 men, cost 
175,000/.; Zari Passi, if new, they should have cost 70,0004, ; 
then where has the difference gone—100,000/. odd ? 

The finale is worse when the pigheadedness at the start is 
known, for Messrs. Guinness, whose Dublin brewery is just 
Opposite the royal barracks on the other side of the Liffey, 
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made a handsome offer to the War Office at the outset for the 
purchase of these old barracks. They intended to utilise them 
for an extension of their brewery works, and to connect the 
two establishments by means of an iron bridge across the river. 
But the War Office refused, and left the royal tinkers to create 
the greatest building scandal of the nineteenth century. se 

When Mr. Rogers Field, M.I.C.E., the eminent civil 
engineer, made his report on the sanitary condition of these 
barracks in 1889, he discovered on examining the water-mains 
that a very large amount of preventable waste of water was 
taking place from the various fittings. This had been going 
on for ten years, and the money loss alone in that period 
represented 8,000/. Precisely the same thing occurred in 
Barbadoes, and was similarly put right about 1893 by the 
civilian surveyor at that station, the annual saving to the War 
Department being 600/. Why was this waste not discovered 
and put right by the Royal Engineers? r 

The Imtarfu Barracks at Malta presented so impressive an 
example of the capacity of the local R.E. officers (who altered 
the designs made by their civil architects) that the War Office 
on receipt of photographs of the buildings characterised them 
in an official rebuff as ‘“‘ unworthy even of a barbarous nation.” 

The expense of the staff for supervision of army works 
amounts on an average to 20 per cent. of the’sums spent, yet 
in civil life an architect only charges 5 per cent., and a quantity 
surveyor 1} per cent., or 6} per cent. in all. 

Many more barrack scandals could be cited, but enough has 
been said to show the taxpayer how his money is squandered 
through the endless incompetence of our military engineers. 


SURVEYORS AND RECORDERS AS ARCHI- 
TECTURAL CENSORS. 


E referred last week to the Bill of the Belfast Corpora- 
tion by which powers are sought to compel architects 
to submit drawings showing the height, character and design 
of every building proposed to be erected in that city. The 
surveyor was to be empowered to disapprove of the elevations 
if he considered them objectionable, and any person aggrieved 
by the decision could appeal to the Recorder of Belfast. The 
Ulster Society of Architects have protested against the clauses, 
and in support of their opposition the following opinion of 
counsel has been obtained, which is worthy of attention in other 
places where a similar innovation may be contemplated :— 

I have most carefully considered the clauses with reference 
to the designs and elevations of new buildings in Belfast, 
which constitute Part V. of the proposed new Bill, with a view 
to adopting the suggestion as reported of the Lord Mayor, that 
the Ulster Society of Architects should lay before the Council 
alternative clauses if the same was capable of being carried out. 

I note that his lordship stated any proposed alterations in 
these clauses would be carefully considered by the Council. 

~ In my opinion it would be impossible to frame any alterna- 
tive clauses such as could or ought to be formulated, or even 
sanctioned, by the Ulster Society of Architects or by anyone 
interested in the advancement of architecture, and especially 
by all companies or traders desirous of spending money in 
Belfast either on the improvement of their old or the erection 
of new buildings within the city of Belfast. If it were merely 
in form that these clauses were objectionable, then alternative 
ones might be substituted ; but the object of Part V., and the 
principles on which it rests, are inherently faulty and unprece- 
dented in legislation. The passing therefore into law of 
Part V. as it now stands, or of any modification of it having a 
like object, should be most strenuously opposed before the 
Council, and if unsuccessful there, the opposition should be 
continued in Parliament. 

The object of the proposed clauses is presumably to obtain 
uniformity of architecture in the city of Belfast, and that object 
is sought to be obtained by establishing an autocratic censor- 
ship in matters of artistic taste, on which the most divergent 
and fanciful ideas, from the nature of things, must always 
exist among a body of self-constituted censors. 

Such a censorship could not but be injurious and intolerable 
to the profession of architects by killing all attempt at original 
architectural design in Belfast, and must of necessity interfere 
with the immemorial rights of private property and individual 
enterprise, and the spirit of independence to which Belfast 
owes her present proud position, and to which the greatness 
of the British Empire may be fairly traced. 

Part V. of this Bill is manifestly intended to be supplemental 
to the vast quantity of private Bill legislation relating to Belfast, 
and is intended to give the Council powers of an entirely 
different nature to those heretofore enjoyed by them or by any 
other British urban authority, and so far as I know the only 
foreign precedent is to be found in the unconditional and auto- 
cratic powers exercised by Baron Haussmann under the 
Empire. 

A close examination of all previous legislation on these 


matters will show that every Act of Parliament bearing on them 
has been founded on the two following cardinal principles :— 
The first being that in all-cases concerning sanitation and the 
prevention of injury to person or property the interests of the 
majority should be considered paramount, and the powers 
given the executive authority, including that of making by-laws, 
should, subject to certain defined restrictions, be practically 
absolute. The second principle is that in all cases where 
legislation was with regard to matters of municipal commercial 
convenience, the powers are only given on strict commercial 
lines and _ full provision made for the due compensation of the 
individual. 

In Dublin and the surrounding townships such matters are 
regulated by almost identical codes of by-laws framed with 
regard to their several private acts and the Public Health Act. 
In no instance are the powers given at variance with, or do 
they go beyond the two principles I have mentioned. 

Several years ago the Corporation of Dublin endeavoured 
to assert that their code gave them power to demand elevation 
designs, but the existence of that power having been directly 
challenged, the Corporation, after due consideration, came to 
the conclusion that their position was untenable, and abandoned 
their demand. Though a very considerable number of years 
have passed, no attempt has been made to revive this conten- 
tion, nor have the Corporation or townships sought for legisla- 
tive powers to enforce such a requirement. Here I ‘may men- 
tion that the only interference with the height of buildings 
permitted is on the ground of sanitation, and Belfast already 
possesses that power under the 62nd section of the Belfast Act 
of 1878. 

I think it is also of importance to mention that the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, as private owners and lessors, have powers 
somewhat similar to those sought for by the County Council of 
Belfast conveyed to them under the provisions of the old Wide 
Street Commission Leases. These restrictive clauses the 
Corporation, in the interests of the city, have long since waived 
as regards these leases, as tending to hinder individual enter- 
prise and to prevent street architecture being kept up to date, 
but no such assertion of powers over the freeholders and lease- 
holders under other owners as that now sought by the Belfast 
Council has ever been dreamt of. 

A very great object lesson is also to be learned from the 
example of London so very lately as 1894, when the entire 
question of the proper and satisfactory construction of build- 
ings and streets over the vast area of Greater London was 
most carefully considered by some of the most eminent men 
in the kingdom representing every possible interest. The 
outcome was that carefully drawn and elaborate Act, 57 & 58 
Vict. c. 213, an Act containing 218 sections and elaborate 
schedules, dealing with every case deemed possible; yet 
London, notwithstanding its great Parliamentary power, did 
not seek to obtain any powers not strictly in accord with the 
principles which I have already stated had governed all prior 
legislation. 

It is very well worthy of note by the Ulster Society of 
Architects the respect shown to the profession of architects by 
that great city and by Parliament, inasmuch as although the 
power to make by-laws is strictly limited to certain objects, yet 
any draft by-law must be sent to the two great architectural 
bodies in England, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Institute of Surveyors, at least two months before 
confirmation can be applied for ; and the profession is further 
recognised as an authority on these matters, inasmuch as at 
least two of the three members of the Appellate Tribunal must 
belong to the profession, while the Council itself requires even 
the suberdinate district surveyors to receive certificates of 
competency from the Royal Institute. 

To sum up, I am of opinion that these clauses are objection- 
able in principle on the following reasons :— 

1. As interfering with the private rights of property and 
enterprise on a quite novel and insufficient ground. 

2. As tending to check all original design as regards build- 
ings in Belfast, thus hindering the development of native talent 
and ultimately placing the architects of Belfast in a very dis- 
advantageous position. 

3. As being absolutely without precedent in these countries. 

4. As confiscating the right of private property without any 
sufficient justification. 

5. As introducing a novel and disturbing principle into this 
class of legislation. 

6. As departing from the course adopted by both London 
and Dublin after most mature consideration. 

The method in which the object of the Belfast Council is 
sought to be attained is also objectionable, inasmuch as the 
obstructive power now proposed to be given to the Council is 
much too wide, and would depend on various individuals’ private 
idiosyncrasies, not on any recognised canons of art, and would 
possibly be influenced by personal, political or trade jealousy. 

The Appellate Tribunal is also open to cavil, considering 
that they are not questions of interpretations of law, of fact, or 
even of public expediency which are to come before the 
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learned recorders, but mere questions of artistic taste, in which 

any judge would be indeed slow to reverse the decision of a 

professional expert in a matter of mere individual taste. 
ARTHUR WM. MURRAY. 


TESSER/A. 
Frederick Nash and Joseph Nash. 


REDERICK NASH was born on March 28, 1782, at 
Lambeth. He was placed with an architectural draughts- 

man named Moreton, who gave him a thorough grounding in 
perspective ; he soon after entered the schools of the Academy, 
and when about the age of nineteen exhibited a view of 
“‘ Westminster Abbey.” In Britton and Brayley’s work, “ The 
Beauties of England and Wales,” may be found, some twenty 
prints after drawings by F. Nash, bearing dates of publication 
from 1801 to 1809. In 1808 he was an exhibitor with the 
Associated Artists, and in 18-9 a member of that society, con- 
tributing in these. two years eight drawings. They included 
two interiors of “* Westminster Abbey,” the ‘‘ West Front of 
St. Paul’s,” a large drawing of the “Choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral” and several ruins in Wales and the North of Eng- 
land. In 1810 he became instead a contributor to the old 
Society, exhibiting his five drawings as an associate. In 1811, 
having become a member, he sent twenty-two, followed by 
nine in 1812. His chief exhibited works were views of Paris 
and Versailles. Amongst his published works are “ Illustrations 


of London,” ‘“* Westminster Abbey and its Monuments,” ‘* The. 


History of Oxford” and “ Views of Paris and its Environs.” 
Nash's practice was to make three drawings of his subject, 
coloured on the spot, with effects of early morning, midday 
and evening respectively. These he continued from day to 
day to the point of finish he deemed necessary. He died on 
December 5, 1856, at Brighton at the age of seventy-four. 
Joseph Nash was the son of aclergyman of the Church of 
England, the Rev. Okey Nash, who kept the Manor House 
School, Croydon He was born at Great Marlow in 1808, and 
educated at his father’s school, where he showed his bent by 
covering his lesson books with sketches. In 1829 he became 
a pupil of Augustus Pugin, and was one of the group of young 
men who went with him to Paris to make drawings for his 
“ Paris and its Environs” (two vols, 4to, 1830). He began in 
this early part of his career to draw upon stone, his first litho- 
graphic work being also done in conjunction with Pugin, 
whose “ Views illustrative of Gothic Architecture,” 1830, are 
lithographed by J. Nash from sketches taken under Pugin’s 
direction. He also published in four large volumes ‘“ Old 
English Mansions,’ wherein are rescued from oblivion so 
many of those magnificent examples of decorative invention 
which prove the age of the Tudors and the first Stuarts to 
have been the most fertile in architectural fancy this island 
' has ever known. It was chiefly, However, as a painter of 
genre that he made his first independent efforts to obtain 
distinction as an artist. He was elected Associate of the 
Water-Colour Society in 1834 and a full member in 1842. He 
died at Hereford Road, Bayswater, in December 1878. 


The Origin of Mezzotint. 


Prince Rupert, in his retirement at Brussels, after the 
catastrophe of his uncle, on going out early one morning, 
observed the sentinel at some distance from his post very busy 
doing something to his piece. The prince asked what he was 
about. He replied, the dew had fallen in the night, had made 
his fusil rust y, and that he was scraping and cleaning it. The 
prince, looking at it, was struck with something like a figure 
eaten into the barrel, with innumerable little holes closed 
together, like friezed work on gold or silver, part of which the 
fellow had scraped away. One knows what a mere good 
officer would have said on such an accident; if a fashionable 
officer, he might have damned the poor fellow, and given him 
a shilling; but the “génie fécond en expériences” from so 
trifling an accident conceived mezzotinto. The prince con- 
cluded that some contrivance might be found to cover a brass 
plate with such a grained ground of fine pressed holes which 
would undoubtedly give an impression all black, and that by 
scraping away proper parts the smooth superficies would leave 
the rest of the paper white. Communicating his idea to 
Wallerant Vaillant, a painter whom he maintained, they made 
several experiments, and at last invented a steel roller, cut with 
tools to make tecth like a file or rasp, with projecting points, 
which effectually produced the black grounds; those being scraped 
away and diminished at pleasure, left the gradations of light. 
The surprise occasioned by the novelty of the invention, by its 
softness and union of parts, cannot better be expressed than 
in the words of Evelyn, whose abilities deserved the compli- 
ment paid to him by the prince, of being one of the first to 
whom this secret or mystery, as they held it, was imparted, 
and who was so dazzled with the honour of the confidence or 
with the curiosity of the new art that after encouraging the world 


to expect the communication he checked his bounty and deter- 
mined not to prostitute the arcanum, but to disclose it only to: 
the elect. Here is his description:—‘“It would appear: 
a paradox to discourse to you of a graving without 
a graver, burin, point or aqua fortis, and yet this is- 
performed without the assistance of either; that what 
gives our most perite and dexterous artists the greatest 
trouble and is longest finishing (for such are the hatches and 
deepest shadows in. plates) should be here the least consider-- 
able and the most expeditious ; that, on the contrary, the lights 
should in this be the most laborious and yet performed with- 
the greatest facility ; that what appears to be effected with so 
little curiosity should yet so accurately resemble what is gene- 
rally esteemed the very greatest, viz. that a print should emulate: 
even the best of drawings, chiaroscuro or (as the Italians term: 
it) pieces of the mezzotinto, so as nothing either of Hugo da 
Carpi or any of those other masters who pursued his attempts, 
and whose works we have already celebrated, have exceeded or- 
indeed approached, especially for that of portraits, figures,. 
tender landscapes and history, &c., to which it seems most. 
appropriate and applicable.” 


The First English Collector. 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, is sufficiently known in 
his public character by that admirable portrait drawn of him: 
by Lord Clarendon. Living much within himself, but in all 
the state of the ancient nobility, his chief amusement was his. 
collection, the very ruins of which are ornaments now to: 
several principal cabinets. He was the first who professedly 
began to collect in this country, and led the way to Prince: 
Henry, King Charles and the Duke of Buckingham. “I can- 
not,” says Peacham, “but with much reverence mention the: 
every way right honourable Thomas Howard, Lord High 
Marshal of England, as great for his noble patronage of arts. 
and ancient leaining as for his high birth and place; to whose 
libera] charges and magnificence this angle of the world oweth. 
the first sight of Greek and Roman statues, with whose: 
admired presence he began to honour the gardens and galleries. 
of Arundel House about 1614, and hath ever since continued 
to transplant Old Greece into England” The earl was not a 
mere selfish virtuoso; he was bountiful to men of talents, 
retaining some in his service, and liberal to all. He was one 
of the first who discovered the genius of Inigo Jones, and was-~ 
himself, says Lilly, the first who ‘‘brought over the new way- 
of building with brick in the city, greatly to the safety of the- 
city and preservation of the wood of this nation.” On his. 
embassy to Vienna he found Hollar at Prague and brought him. 
over, where the latter engraved a great number of plates from . 
pictures, drawings and curiosities in the Arundelian collection.. 
There is a set ot small prints by Hollar, views of Albury, the 
earl’s seat in Surrey. ‘‘ Lord Arundel thought,” says Evelyn,. 
“that one who could not design a little would never make an 
honest man.” A foolish observation enough, and which, if he- 
had not left better proofs, would give one as little opinion of — 
the judgment of the speaker as it does of that of the relator. 
The earl seems to have had in his service another painter, one - 
Harrison, now only known to us by a chronologic diary, in 
which he records particulars relating to Old Parr, whom Lord? 
Arundel had a curiosity to see. At the beginning of the 
troubles the earl transported himself and his collection to- 
Antwerp, and dying not long after at Padua he divided his 
personal estate between his sons Henry Lord Maltravers and. 
Sir William Howard Viscount Strafford. 


The Theseion, Athens. 


This monument still. shows upon the whole of its external. 
surface well-preserved remains of a coating of colour, the 
material substance of which is least of all decayed on the south - 
side of the building, although the actual colour has vanished 
through the effect of time, or has changed its hue. It is only 
here and there—chiefly in crevices or in hollow surfaces—that, . 
by carefully scraping off the external crusts, we can meet with - 
the actual pigment employed. Traces are found of two- 
different species of red (namely, a warm brick red on the- 
columns, the architrave and the general surface, and a very 
light cinnabar red on some of the ornaments), two blues (azure, 
or sky blue, used for the masses, and a deeper blue employed ‘ 
for the ornaments), green and some rather doubtful traces of © 
gilding The high-reliefs were also completely encrusted with » 
colours, the remains of which are still plainly discernible in the - 
folds of the draperies. The drapery of a sitting figure on the 
frieze above the portico of the temple shows itself to have been 
of a beautiful rose tint ; in other parts green appears to have - 
been the prevailing colour, The ground itself of the frieze was . 
blue, and a large portion of the surface is still covered with it. 
Beneath the:neck of the anta of the opistodomos of this temple, . 
on that side of it which is turned towards the columns in antis, - 
there is still remaining;a fragment of blue colour, about the 
size of a man’s hand, and the whole of the cella appears to - 
have been covered with it. In the niches which were after- 
wards constructed, in Christian. times, between the ante of the = 
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portico out of fragments of the ceiling of the temple, we meet 


with some that are still either entirely or partly covered with 
the original glasslike enamel. The wall in the interior of the 
cella, from the deep socle to the height of six courses of stone, 
has been entirely coated with a thicker stucco, as the chiselled 
surface of the stones and the pieces of stucco still adhering to 
it plainly enough prove. Nor can we imagine that this careful 
tooling of the surface with the chisel was the work of after- 
times, because, had they found the face of the wall smooth, the 
Christians would have painted upon that without further pre- 
paration, as we find them to have done in the Parthenon. 


Persian Architecture. 


In the Persian empire the Arab conquerors found an archi- 
tecture which excelled rather in the richness and costliness of 
its details than in the beauty and variety of its leading forms 
From these details all Mohammedan architecture appears to 
have derived much of its characteristic ornamentation The 
edifices of Persia of this period were chiefly distinguished’ by a 
great vaulted hall, generally of the entire height of the building 
and completely open at one end to the air, having thus the 
appearance of a vast porch, This central hall was flanked on 
both sides by many small rooms, usually vaulted and arranged 
in two or more storeys either lighted from the hall or 
opening into each other without windows. They were thus 
kept dark and cool during the heat of summer. Sometimes 
these rooms were surmounted by domes. In front of the 
edifice was a spacious court. Although this architecture cannot 
boast of any true dignity or any beauty of the highest order, 
or of the solid massiveness of other styles, yet it admits of 
many very elegant and pleasing combinations, and is admirably 
fitted to the exigencies of the climate and to the tastes and 
manners of the people Rills of water are led through the halls, 
and breaking into tiny cascades or raised into sparkling jets, 
cool the air and lull the senses by their gentle murmur. Trees, 
beds of roses, and other sweet-scented flowers and abundant 
fountains adorn the inner courts. The walls are covered with 
enamelled tiles or painted with tracery of many colours and 
exquisite design, and with verses from the poets in the inter- 
lacing letters of the Persian character. The ceilings are inlaid 
with countless smaJl mirrors. Costly carpets and embroidered 
hangings of the most exquisite texture and of the most har- 
monious yet brightest hues form the only furniture. Plain 
brickwork, without a window or a cornice to break the 
monotony, usually faces the street, and a low doorway anda 
dark passage lead into the gardened court. Such are the 
palaces of Ispahan and the mansions of the nobles of Persia ; 
within a very paradise of luxury and taste, but outside mean and 
unadorned The most important ancient monuments of this 
type still existing are the Palace of Al Hadhr, a magnificent 
edifice of hewn stone, probably of the Arsacid period, still 
rising majestically in the solitude of the Mesopotamian desert, 
the remains of the palaces of the Seleucid kings at Serbistan 
and Firouzabad in Persia, and especially the vast ruin of 
Ctesiphon on the Tigris. 


Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


Had Kneller lived in a country where his merit had been 
rewarded according to the worth of his productions instead of 
the number, he might have shone in the roll of the greatest 
masters ; but he united the highest vanity with the most con- 
summate negligence of character —at least, where he offered 
one picture to fame, he sacrificed twenty to lucre; and he 
met with customers of so little judgment that they were fond 
of being painted by a man who would gladly have disowned 
his works the moment they were paid for. Ten sovereigns sat 
to him, viz. Charles II., James II. and his queen, William 
and Mary, Anne, George I, Louis XIV, Peter the Great and 
the Emperor Charles VI. Not one of them discovered that he 
was fit for more than preserving their likeness. 
who see King William, the Czar Peter, Marlborough, Newton, 
Dryden, Godolphin, Somers, the Duchess of Grafton, Lady 
Ranelagh and so many ornaments of an illustrious age trans- 
mitted to us by Kneller’s pencil, must not regret that his talent 
was confined to portraits—perhaps the treasure is greater than 
if he had decorated the chambers of Hampton Court with the 
wars of 7neas or the enchanted palace of Armida, and when 
one considers how seldom great masters are worthily employed, 
it is better to have real portraits than Madonnas without end. 
What Sir Godfrey’s genius could have produced must not be 
judged by the historic picture of King William in the palace 
just mentioned ; it is a tame and poor performance. But the 
original sketch of it is struck out with a spirit and fire equal to 
Rubens. The hero and the horse are in the heat of battle ; in 
the large piece it is the king riding in triumph, with his usual 
phlegm. Of all his works Sir Godfrey was most proud of the 
converted Chinese at Windsor ; but his portrait of Gibbons is 
superior to it. It has the freedom and nature of Vandyke, 
with the harmony of colouring peculiar to Andrea Sacchi ; and 
no part of it is neglected. In general, even where he took 
pains, all the parts are affectedly kept down, to throw the 
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greater force into the head—a trick unworthy so great a 
master. His draperies too are so carelessly finished that they 
resemble no silk or stuff the world ever saw His heads 
have extreme grace ; the hair admirably disposed ; and if the 
locks seem unnaturally elevated it must be considered as an 
instance of the painter’s art. He painted in an age when the 
women erected edifices of three storeys on their heads. Had 
he represented such preposterous attire, in half a century his. 
works would have been ridiculous. To lower their dress to a 
natural level when the eye was accustomed to pyramids would 
have shocked their prejudices and diminished the resemblance. 
He took a middle way, and weighed out ornament to them of 
more natural materials. Still, it must be owned there is too 
great sameness in his airs and no imagination at all in his. 
compositions. See but a head, it interests you—uncover the 
rest of the canvas, you wonder faces so expressive could be 
employed so insipidly In truth, the age demanded nothing 
correct, nothing complete. He sometimes in the haste of 
finishing left part of the primed cloth uncoloured This fault, 
which in Kneller proceeded from haste and rapaciousness, was 
affectedly imitated by some of the painters who succeeded him, 
while his great reputation was still in vogue. Yet with all Sir 
Godfrey’s desire of acquiring riches, he left 500 portraits 
unfinished, for his customers were not equally ready to pay as 
to sit. There is an entertaining account of these facts in 
Rouquet’s “State of the Arts in England.” 


Repose in Seulpture. 

An ancient sculptor sometimes only executed one statue in 
his lifetime It was his entire history He brought it every 
day to greater perfection If he himself loved, or was the 
object of that passion ; if he received from nature, or from the 
fine arts, any new impression, he embellished the features of 
bis hero both from his recollections and his sentiments. He 
knew in this manner how to bring to view all the feelings of 
his soul. In modern times, in the midst of a state of society 
so cold and oppressive, the expression of pain is a most noble 
feature, and in our days the person who has not suffered has 
neither felt nor thought. But there was in ancient times some- 
thing more noble than the expression of pain. It was that of 
an heroic calm and that consciousness of intellectual strength 
which might be developed under free and generous institutions. 
The first statues of the Greeks express only repose. The 
Laocoon and Niobe are the only ones which express violent 
pain, but it is the vengeance of heaven that they represent and 
not the innate passions of the human heart. One scarce finds 
any trace of the melancholy in their statues A head of Apollo 
in the Palace Justiniani and another of Alexander dying, are 
the only ones in which the dispositions of a mind engaged in. 
reverie or suffering affliction are painted. But they both 
belong, according to appearances, to those times when Greece 
was enslaved. From that period there no longer existed that 
pride or tranquillity of soul which have produced among the: 
ancients the chefsga’euvre of sculpture and of poetry composed. 
in the same spirit. 


Eleanor Cross at Hardingstone. 

S1r,—The Eleanor Cross at Hardingstone, near North-- 
ampton, has been undergoing inspection by the Northampton- 
shire County Council, on the occasion of its passing into their 
possession. The scaffold which has been erected will remain 
in position for a week or two longer, and an excellent oppor-’ 
tunity is thus afforded for measuring the whole structure, 
provided the weather is not too severe. 

The County Council would be glad to possess a good set of 
drawings, and if any student cares to take this opportunity of 
measuring a subject which has not yet been properly under- 
taken, I shall be glad if he will communicate with me as soon 
as possible.—Yours faithfully, J. ALFRED GOTCH. 

West Hill, Kettering : December 39, 1901. 


St. Alban, Wood Street. 


S1R,— On page 363 Mr. Bumpus says, in his very interest- 
ing article, Stained Glass, “St. Alban, Wood Street (one of 
Wren’s Gothic).” In 1864 I had occasion to read the records 
of St Olave, Silver Street, from which I learned that that 
parish after the Great Fire in 1666 contributed 206/ , being’ 
one-third the expense of repairing and refurnishing the church 
of St. Alban, Wood Street. The church of St Olave was a 
timber building and had been re-erected about fifty years. 
before the Fire, and was said to have been wholly consumed, 
while St. Alban’s was a stone building and damaged only. 
The late Rev. H. Irwin-Cummins, who was the rector of 
both parishes, 1856 and sequitur, told me he believed the- 
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church, St. Alban’s, was partly rebuilt early in the sixteenth 
century. But the records of the parish, removed probably at 
the Fire, never returned to the church, and the record of the 
building of St. Alban’s was therefore lost. It was, however, 
certain that the church was not designed by Wren, and that 
the repairs were only superintended by “Mr. Wren’s clerk,” 
who is more than once mentioned by the recording church- 
warden of St. Olave, and received a gratuity for his services. 

I have just looked up some notes I had made in 1864, and 
as they may interest you, I subjoin them :— 


1685—Joyners’’ work, carvers & ors. ~4L45T010= 0 
Carpenters . : ‘ A fe OOO 210 
Locks and other ironwork . ; ; ‘ > 25 <OnO 
Smiths : . ; : : ) : ey OO 

Wm. Mildman, carved work j 3 Ly OF RA. 

Painting altar-piece : cry SerOr tS 
Pewing C 5 33'.020 

Total ot repairs under the direction of Sir 
Christopher Wren . £615 16 9 


I have recently learned that these old books cannot now be 
found.—Yours truly, J. FUNSTON. 


GENERAL. 


M. André Goubin, in order to obtain the rank of doctor in 
‘literature from the Sorbonne, has sustained as theses “The 
Sarcophagi of Clazoméne” and “ Greek Sculpture in the Period 
‘between the Persian Wars and the Age of Pericles.” 

A Vote of 260,000 francs has been approved by the 
‘French Chamber for works of restoration at Versailles and the 
‘Trianons. 

A Volunteer Company of electrical engineers is being 
jprepared for active service at the express wish, it is stated, of 
Lord Kitchener. 

The Glasgow Corporation have purchased for the Art 
‘Gallery one of Mr. Harry Spence’s International Exhibition 
pictures, “ The Gondola.” 

The Completion of the Metropolitan Railway by a line 
from the Place du Danube, at the extremity of Paris, to the 
Palais Royal, and by another from Auteuil to the Opéra, has 
necessitated a fresh municipal loan of 150,000,000 francs. 

Plans for a new technical institute to cost about 100,000/. 
have been adopted at a special meeting of the Corporation of 
Belfast. 

Messrs. Walter Macfarlane & Co., Saracen Foundry, 
Possilpark, have offered to sell to the Corporation of Glasgow 
at the price of 5o0/. the large spray fountain lent to the 
_ Exhibition and standing in Kelvingrove Park. 

Mr. Luigi Ricci will lecture on the 13th igst. at the College 
-of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, to the Educational Confer- 
ence, on “ Giotto and the Italian Renaissance.” 


Mr. A. C. Brown, chief agent and engineer at Seaham 
Harbour to Messrs. Pearson & Co., Ltd., contractors, of West- 
minster, was killed on Saturday when superintending the con- 
‘struction of Lord Londonderry’s new deep-water dock. 

Dr. Arthur Smith Woodward has been appointed 
‘Keeper of the Department of Geology in the Natural History 
Museum, in succession to Dr. Henry Woodward, ERs, 
retired, under the age-limit rule, after forty-two years’ service 
in the department. 

The “Record” of the winter meetings and summer ex- 
cursions by members of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum has 
appeared as a small volume. The contents are of great 
interest to inhabitants of the Metropolis, for they relate to 
places which can be visited without much difficulty. The 
pages are illustrated by reproductions of photographs. The 
“Record” must do good service in extending a knowledge of 
archeology. 

Major Haag, of. the 18th Hussars, who was severely 
wounded at Tweefontein, is the son. of Mr. Carl Haag, the 
water-colour painter. 

Mr. Pirrie, of the firm of Messrs. Harland & Wolff, is con- 
structing a barge for use on the Thames by the Lord Mayor at 
the Coronation ceremonies. 

The French Society of Engraving has presented to the 
Louvre a series of plates by Jacquet, Flameng, Sulpis and 
Patricot. ’ 

Subscriptions have been sent from American admirers to 
aid in the completion of the memorial of Charles Garnier, 
which has been greatly delayed and cannot be completed 
until several months have elapsed, 


Mr. J. S. Gibson writes us that his offices are now removed 
to 27A Old Bond Street,’London, W., where his practice will be 
carried on, together with that of Mr. William Wallace, under 
the designation of Messrs. Wallace & Gibson, architects, 


Moorgate Station, on the City and South London Electric 
Railway, has been seriously affected by subsidences, believed: 
to be due to railway works now in progress below the level of 
Finsbury Pavement. :f 

The Prizes founded by American architects to reward 
students of architecture in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts have just 
been awarded to MM. Nicod, Danis and Hubaine. 


A Stained-Glass Window has just been unveiled in Gt 
John’s Church, Sandown, Isle of Wight, in memory of Lance- 
Corporal Ashley W. Arnell, rst Volunteer Company Hampshire 
Regiment, who died of enteric fever contracted in South Africa. 
The window represents three Old Testament warrior saints, 
Joshua, David and Gideon, and was designed and executed by, 
Messrs. W. James & Co., of London. . 


Goods Waggons, 40 feet long and capable of carrying 
30 tons, the load of three ordinary freight trucks, will soon be 
running on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 

The Paris Municipal Council have subscribed for 
twenty-one copies of the new album which is to contain repro- 
ductions of the principal paintings by Meissonier. 

An International Exhibition is likely to be opened in 
Sydney, New South Wales, early in 1904. 

Mr. Sydney Protheroe, sanitary inspector of Hereford’ 
has been appointed sanitary inspector of Kimberley, having 
been selected from among eighty applicants. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers will discuss at their 
next meeting on January 14 a paper on “ American Workshop 
Methods in Steel Construction,” by Mr. H. Bridges Molesworth. 


Cambridge University has made a grant of go/. to Mr. 
R. C. Bosanquet, M.A., of Trinity College, director of the 
British School at Athens, to be used for the expenses of 
members of the school engaged in excavations at Cyzicus. 


The Association of Master-Painters in Ireland have 
made arrangements to hold a four days’ convention and ex- 
hibition in Dublin, commencing on January 7. The con- 
vention and exhibition will include (1) a loan collection of 
drawings by the leading British decorators; (2) an exhibition 
of decorative materials; (3) a series of meetings at which 
papers will be read and discussed; (4) a competition open to 
apprentices, in which will be shown some of the results that 
have followed the efforts which for some time past have been 
most earnestly made to further the education of young 
decorators. 

The Westminster City Council, acting on the advice of 
their engineer, have decided to purchase, by way of experiment, 
twenty oil lamps sprayed by compressed air, which are to be 
used during foggy weather. 

The Egyptian Temples of Luxor and Karnak are to be 
lighted by electricity. 

The Liverpool Architectural Society will hold its fourth 
ordinary meeting on Monday next in the Law Library, 
41 Castle Street. Mr. C. J. Anderson will take the chair, and 
a paper on “Old English Cottages,” illustrated by limelight 
views, will be read by Mr. James Parkinson. 


A Special General Meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects will be held in the board-room of the Chamber of 
Commerce, 44 Mosley Street, Manchester, on Thursday next, 
January 9, at 645 PM, for the purpose of electing Mr. 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A.. 2- Plymouth Grove, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock, as a Fellow, and Mr. Thomas Brammall Daniel, 
18 John Dalton Street, Manchester, as an Associate of the 
Society. After the general meeting, the fourth sessional 
papers meeting will be held, when Mr. J D. Crace, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A., will read his paper, entitled, “Relation of Colour 
to Architecture.” if 


Mr. William Clarkson, F.8.I., who was for nearly nine 
years with Messrs. Douglas Young & Co., auctioneers, &c., 
of 61 Coleman Street, E.C., has, as he informs us, just started 
in business on his own account at 9 and Io Fenchurch Street 
as surveyor, auctioneer and valuer, and land and estate agent. 
At Messrs. Douglas Young & Co.’s “staff dinner” on Saturday 
last Mr. Clarkson’s late colleagues took advantage of the 
occasion to present him with a handsomely illuminated address, 
bearing their signatures to the number of thirty-seven, and a 
substantial travelling trunk and Gladstone bag, while Mr. 
Douglas Young, in making the presentation of a beautiful . 
clock, spoke highly of the pleased recipient, to whom he wished 
every success in his future career. : 


The Foundation-stone on New Year’s Day was laid at 
Harrogate of a handsome Kursaal, which is about to be erected 
at a cost of 40,000/, There are to be a café and refreshment- 
rooms, a smoke-room and a billiard-room for the men, and the 
Spa Gardens, which adjoin, for promenading. . The concert 
hall is, however, the main feature. It replaces the old concert- 
rooms, which have so often proved inadequate for their 
purpose The new Kursaal should prove an important addition 
to the already numerous attractions of this fashionable resort. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Aeporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


fn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be. of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c.,.it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Cir-us, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AUSTRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
ffor a memorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
All information can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
General for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


BATTERSEA. — Jan, 31.— Premiums of 50/7, 25/. and tol. 
respectively are offered for the three best sets of designs, &c, 
«of dwellings, as follows :—(a) A house of two storeys; (4) a 
house consisting of two self-contained tenements; and (c) a 
house consisting of three self-contained tenements. Mr. W. 
Marcus Wilkins, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender 
Will, S.W. 

GLASGOW.—Feb. 1.—Schemes, plans and estimates of cost 
-are invited for erection of dwellings for the poorest classes 
“upon ground at Alexandra Park. Premiums of 100/, 50/. and 
25/. respectively will be awarded to the authors placed first, 
second and third in order of merit. Sir J. D. Marwick, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


ee 


HULL.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited in competition for 
the new art school. Premiums will be awarded to the designs 
placed first, second and third in order of merit (100/., 607. and ' 
40/.). The architect whose plans are carried out will be paid - 
the usual 5 per cent. commission, the premium to merge in 
such commission. Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, 14 York Buildings, 
London, W.C. 


IRELAND —Jan. 20.—Plans, &c, are invited for drainage 
of Howth and Sutton, Dublin (and an alternative system for 
the latter). A premium of 50/. 1s offered. Mr. John O'Neill, 
clerk, board-room, North Brunswick Street, Dublin. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited for a 
suitable monument as a memorial to Her late Majesty, to be 
erected in St. James’s Square, Newport, Isle of Wight. A 
premium of 25/. is offered for the accepted design. The 
Secretary, Isle of Wight Queen Victoria Memorial Committee, 
20 Holyrood Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


LANGHO.—April 4.--Competitive drawings are invited for 
buildings to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums of 200/., 150/. and t1oo/. respectively 
will be awarded. Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 


LOWESTOFT.— Jan. 11.—The committee of the Royal 
Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht Club offer to architects premiums 
of 252, 207. and 15Z. respectively for the three best designs for 
a new clubhouse at Lowestoft, to cost about 4,200/. Mr. H. 
Townley Clarkson, secretary, Lowestoft. 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 15.—The Kirkcaldy Burgh School Board 
invite competitive plans for a technical and science and art 
school to accommodate from 490 to 500 pupils, and an 
elementary school to accommodate about 400 pupils. Mr. 
Alexander Beveridge, clerk to the Board. 


WALES. — Feb. 4. — Competitive designs are invited for 
municipal offices proposed to be erected by adapting, adding 
to and rearranging the town hall buildings at Mountain Ash. 
A premium of 75/. will be paid to the author of the design 
placed first in order of merit. Mr. H. P. Linton, clerk, Town 
Hall, Mountain Ash. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLE.—For erection of Primitive Methodist church, 
schools and minister’s house at Amble. Mr. T. E. Davidson, 
architect, 14 Neville Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—Jan. 8.—For supply of a steam 
road-roller, 124 tons, ascarifier and a sludge and snow remover. 
Mr. J. W. Liversedge, surveyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in- 
Makerfield. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Jan. 8.—For taking-off the roofs 
to lanterns over the laundry and kitchen at the workhouse and 
constructing skylights in lieu thereof. Messrs, John Eaton, 
Sons & Cantrell, architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Jan. 16.—For erection of buildings in con- 
nection with the proposed electricity works in Castle Street. 
Mr. James Bosson, town clerk, Barnstaple. 
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BARNSTAPLE,—Jan, 16—For supply and erection of the 
electric-lighting plant. Mr. W. H. Trentham, 39 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

BERMONDSEyY.—Jan. 20.—For construction of three under- 
ground conveniences. Mr. Fredk. Ryall, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

ROURNEMODTH. —Jan. 6—For supply of electric- lighting 
plant. Mr. F. W. Lacey, borough and tramway engineer, 
Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 


BRATTON FLEMING. —Jan. 6.—For constructing a tunnel. 


about half a mile in length, in the parish of Bratton Fleming, in 
the county of Devon, in connection with the new water scheme. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilfracombe. 

BREWOOD.—Jan. 20.—For reseating in oak the nave of the 
parish church. Mr. Ashton Veall, architect,’ 84 Darlington 
Street, Wolverhampton. 


BRIDGEND.— Jan. 6.—For erection of business premises at 


the corner of Wyndham and Adare Streets, Bridgend. Mr. 


P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Jan. 7.—For erection of a chapel at North 
Burton. Mr. Samuel Dyer, architect, Quay Road, Bridlington. 

BROMSGROVE.—Jan. 8.—For sinking or borne to obtain a 
water supply for the new Barnsley Hall asylum. Mr. George 
T. Hine, architect, Westminster. 

BurRy.—Jan. 20.—For construction of a central tramway 
depot in Rochdale Road, Bury. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, 
borough engineer, Bury. 

CARLISLE.—For repaving and refitting stable, &c, at 
Hallburn workhouse, Longtown. Mr. Jas. Murray, district 
surveyor, Kirklinton, Carlisle. 

DERBY.—Jan. 14.—For erection of two steam-roller sheds 
and men’s messroom, Bateman Street Yard. Mr. H. F. 
Gadsby, town clerk, Tenant Street, Derby. 


EXETER —Jan. 8—For erection of the West memorial 
cricket pavilion on the county cricket ground, Exeter. Messrs. 
E. H. Harbottle & Son, architects, County Chambers, Exeter. 

GUILDFORD.—Jan. 13.—For erection of a corn exchange 
in the cattle market in Woodbridge Road. Mr. C. G. Mason, 
borough surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 


HAMPSTEAD —Jan. 9.—For alterations and repairs at the 
Hampstead public baths, 175 Finchley Road, N.W. Mr. O.E. 
Winter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead. 


erection of buildings; 
(3) engines and dynamos, steam, feed and exhaust pipes, 


HARTLEPOOL.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a generating 
station, and the supply and erection of plant, viz. (section 1) 
(2) boilers, two of marine type; 


valves and other apparatus; (4) storage battery; (5) switch- 
board; (6) arc lamps; (7) feeder mains, arc-light leads, &c.; 
(8) arc-lamp columns and brackets; (9) overhead travelling 
crane. Mr. C. Robson, borough accountant, Hartlepool. 

HOLYHEAD.—Jan. 7.—For erection of an infant school at 
Kingsland. Mr. R. E. Pritchard, clerk to School Board, 
Bradford House, Holyhead. 

HORNSEY.—Jan. 15.—For supply and erection of Hernic: 
lighting plant at the municipality electricity works. Mr. F. D. 
Askey, clerk, Council Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 13.—For raising the tiled floors and re- 
laying same with boards in twenty-five houses of the Charles. 
Shiels’s Institution, Killough. Mr. George M. Swail, super- 
intendent. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 14.—For |erection of a labourer’s cottage 
and fencing a plot allotted to it in the townland of Clontail 
(electoral division of Killary), Ardee. Mr. Louis Turley, 
engineer, 17 Laurence Street, Drogheda. 

Kinc’s NORTON.—Jan. 6.—For erection of a refuse de- 
structor at Lifford, near King’s Norton, Worcestershire. Mr. 
Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 23 Valentine Koad, King’s Heath, 
near Birmingham. 

LITTLEBOROUGH —For erection of four houses in Holling- 
worth Road, Littleborough, Lancs. Mr. Thomas Wild, 
Ingham’s Lane, Hollingworth Road, Littleborough. 

LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 27.—For construction of public baths at 
Lister Drive, West Derby. Mr. W. R. Court, engineer andi 
chief superintendent, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 

LONDON BRIDGE.—Feb. 17.—For widening of London 
Bridge. Drawings and specification may be seen at the office: 
of the City Surveyor, Guildhall. 

LUXULYAN,—Jan. 22.—For restoration of Lockingate dis- 
trict church, Luxulyan, Cornwall. Specifications can be seem 
on application to the Vicar. 

MACCLESFIELD.—For extension and alteration of the bake- 
house at the Parkside asylum. Mr. H. Beswick, pony, archi- 
tect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

MANCHESTER —Jan. 7.—For laying and jointing of the 
southern section of the second line of pipes from Thirlmere to 


LINCRUSTA-~-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


< HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CA M E®©® ID 9 The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a nate ae thoroughly reliable, an@ 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FREDK. WALTON & CO, Lt»., Sole BManufaciirers and Batentees, 
ee 1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. one 


“‘Lincrusta-Walton, London.” No. 8769. 


GERRARD. 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free.. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Manufacturers of Complete Fittings for 


LIBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS. 
SCHOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. _ 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


Sole Makers of WILKS PATENT ‘ CLIMAX” 
Addresses: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, and NORWICH... 


SLIDING PARTITIONS... 


FRENCH ASPHALTE C0, 


. 
| 


) 


HYDRO-EXTRAGT 


‘Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
ithe Asphalte supplied from the Compan 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


_ § Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


PERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


__ _COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Wo Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot'Strip in the most exposed situation. 


_ ., Manufacturers. of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, [ 
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Manchester. Messrs. G. H. Hill & Sons, civil engineers, 
3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 21.—For supply, delivery and erection 
at the Stuart Street generating station of the following switch- 
boards—(a) main high-tension three-phase switchboards at 
generating station, (b) exciter and auxiliary switchboards at 
generating station, (c) high-tension three-phase switchboards 
at ten sub-stations, (d) low-tension switchboards at ten sub- 
stations. Mr. F. E. Hughes, secretary, Electricity Department, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 


MorPETH.—Jan. 7.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
mear the Low Black Close, Northumberland. Mr. Alexander 
Wood, surveyor, Market Place, Ashington. 


NANTWICH.—Jan. 6.—For supply and erection of the 
following plant :—(Section A) boiler-house plant—one water- 
tube and one Lancashire boiler, fittings, steam and exhaust 
pipes, &c. ; (B) engine-house plant—continuous-current steam 
dynamos, pumps, &c; (C) switchboard, &c.; (D) under- 
ground mains, lanip-posts, &c. ; (E) accumulators ; (F) meters ; 
(G) crane, &c. ; (H). dust destructor. Mr. W. H. Trentham, 
39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Jan. 11.— For alterations and 
additions to the following schools :—Westmoor, Season Burn 
and Benton Square, for the Long Benton School Board. 
Messrs. Oliver, Leeson & Wood, architects, Bank Chambers, 
(Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NEYLAND.—Jan. 14—For repairs and alterations to the 
Salvation Army barracks. .Mr. T. W. Evans, architect, Front 
Street, Neyland. ' 

NORWICH.—Jan. 24.—For enlargement of the head post 
office at Norwich. Particulars may be obtained at H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


PLYMOUTH.—Jan. 15.—For enlargement of head office at 
Plymouth, for the Commissioners cf H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, London, S.W. 

ROCHDALE.—Jan. 6.—For erection of a temporary car- 
shed, 20 yards by 15 yards, in steelwork and corrugated iron. 
Mr. S. S. Platt, borough surveyor, Rochdale. 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 6.—For erection of the Mid-Lothian 
County Council new buildings, Edinburgh. Mr. J. Macintyre 
Henry, architect, 7 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—For erection of a bank and agent’s house in 
Banchory, Aberdeen. Mr. Gordon, bank agent, Banchory. 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 15 —For erection of the Carnegie baths 
and gymnasium, Dunfermline. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, archi- 
tect, 25 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 


SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 14.—For erection of a police-station at 
Woodhouse, near Sheffield, Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county 
surveyor, Wakefield. 


SHEPTON MALLET.—Jan. 8.—For providing and laying 
about 8? miles of 3-inch main, and about 2 miles of 2-inch and 
14-inch branches, with the erection of a hydraulic ram for 
compensation supply, providing and fixing standposts, valves, 
services and fittings, &c. Mr. A. E. Nalder, clerk, Council 
Offices, Market Place, Shepton Mallet. 


S1pcuP.—Jan. 16.—For additions, drainage, repairs, to 
The Hollies House, Halfway Street, Sidcup, Kent, to adapt 
same as the administrators’ block of the new children’s 
homes. Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, architect, 12 Croom’s Hill, 
Greenwich, S.E. 


SKIPTON.—Jan. 9.—For erection of Primitive Methodist 
chapel and school at Carleton, near Skipton. Mr. James 
Hartley, architect, Skipton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Jan. 8.—For erection of new cells and 
cubicles at Alton police-station. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

STYAL.—Jan. 30.—For erection of cottage homes for 
120 children at Styal, Cheshire. Mr. James b. Broadbent, 
architect, 15 Cooper Street, Manchester. 


TYNEMOUTH.—Jan. 7.—Forx construction of a gravitation 
main, consisting of 123 miles of 18-inch cast-iron pipes, from 
the Font to Stannington, Northumberland. Mr. Horatio A. 
Adamson, town clerk, Tynemouth. 


WALES.—Jan. 6.—For erection of 4o houses, Treforest. 
Mr. Arthur Ll. Thomas, architect, Town Hall Chambers, 
Pontypridd. 

WALES —Jan. 8.—For alterations and additions to the 
Bulkeley Arms hotel, Menai Bridge. Mr. R. G. Thomas, 
architect, Menai Bridge. : 

WALES.—Jan. 9.—For erection of two cottage homes, each 
to provide accommodation for sixteen children, on land oppo- 
site the training school at Aberdare, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. 
Thomas Roderick, architect, Aberdare. 
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Only Medal, Vienna 1373. 


THE LIMMER 


ORS.\aspHaLte PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


) 
Form or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE = 


ac il For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
| Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


: 4 | — Having acquired Sawing nic apeeibe Machinery 

| are now prepared to su 

| POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 

1 JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &c., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


APPLICATION. 
ys} KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


OLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT: 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d: 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
WYorks—BRIDGW ATER, SOMERSET. 


(1871. 


Telephone, 
862. 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


Newels, &c. 


Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


bi 
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LONDON, E. 


W. JAMES & CO. 


STAINED. GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY. DESCRIPTION OF 


For ECCLESIASTICAL, Domestic & BUSINESS PURPOSES, 
Telephone No 91 King’s Cross, * 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 


aS Carpenters Rd. Stratford, 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 


DECORATIWVE GLASS 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 


F. SMITH & CO.’s 


Iron Churches, Schools, Gymnasiums, 
Reading Rooms, Hospitals, Bungalows, 
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WALES.—Jan. 9.—For erection of a car depét at Newport 
Road, Roath. Mr. J. L. Wheatley, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Cardiff, 

WALES.—Jan. 10.—For re-erecting the Crown Bridge over 
the canal at Sebastopol, near Griffithstown. Mr. D. J. 
Lougher, engineer, Pontypool. 

WALES.—Jan. 13.—For erection of-an infants’ school, to 
accommodate 200 children, at Cwmcelyn, near Blaina, Mon, 
with out-offices, boundaries, playground, &c. Mr. R. L. 
Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

WALES.—Jan. 13.—For erection of new departments for 
girls and infants and additions to the boys’ department, Pentre, 
Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside, Pentre. 

WALES.—Jan. 15.—For erection of a school at Alltwen. 
Mr. W. Watkin Williams, architect, 63 Wind Street, Swanséa. 

WALES.—Jan. 31.—For erection of school at Penygraig, 
near Pontneathvaughan, Glynneath. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Ashbrook Honse, Clifton Street, Aberdare. _ 

WALSALL.—Jan. 18.—For construction of a sewage tank 
85 feet long by 21 feet 6 inches wide by g feet deep. Mr. John 
R. Cooper, town clerk, Borough Offices, Walsall. 


WEST HAM.—Jan. 14.—For supply of four sets of surface- 
condensing plant, each to deal with 40,000 lbs. of steam per 
hour, complete with electrically-driven air’ and circulating 
pumps, and one travelling crane to carry 30 tons, span 67 feet. 
Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, town clerk, Town Hall, West Ham. 

WOKINGHAM.—Jan. 8 —For alterations and additions at 
the gasworks. Mr. A. E. Sidford, architect, Wokingham. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Jan. 6.—For conversion of premises 
at the junction of Cleveland Road and Bilston Street into a 
branch police-station. Mr. George Green, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 


THE gravitation water supply for Dalry, costing 2,000/,, 
was formally inaugurated on Christmas afternoon. At the 
same time a drainage scheme costing 1,000/. was completed. 
A temporary fountain was erected in front of the Union Bank, 
and the square was gaily decorated. Miss Kennedy, of Milton- 
park, turned on the water, and was thereafter presented by Mr. 
James Low, the contractor, with an elegant silver cup as a 
memento of the occasion. 


TENDERS. 

ASKAM-IN-FURNESS. 

For erection of Primitive Methodist Sunday schools, Askam-in- 

Furness, and heating them and the existing chapel. 
Accepted tenders. 

G. Martin, Dalton, brickwork, &c. . . 
I. Burrows, Dalton, joinery. ¢ ; . 
J. W. Lawn, Dalton, painting and heating . : 


£20007 0 
15817 6 
74.15 © 


AX MINSTER. 
For new premises, Devon and Cornwall Bank. Mr. ERNEST 
A. PRYER, architect, Dunheved Chambers, Axminster, and 


Lyme Regis. Quantities by Architect. 
C. Turner . : 5 : ; 5 £2,250 0 ©& 
J. W. & H. Childs : : ; +257 Oe oO 
E. R. Bartlett & Sons : : ‘ 7 2;015° O' <0 
Woodman & Son ., ; : s " 1,952 0 0 
J. G. Sprackling ; F : s 5 1,885 0 ©& 
Cloud & Newbery 1,043 0 9 
Stephens & Sons, Ltd. . : ; - 1,032.0 "6: 
Parsons & Clarke . : % : ; » 1,820. 50.0 
BIRMINGHAM. 
For private street works, Tudor Road, &c, Moseley. Mr. 


AMBROSE W. CROSS, surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s 
Heath, who supplied quantities. 


J. White, jun... : ; : : °£744. 4.0 
Currall, Lewis & Marti ; . ; Be oko ie We BN) 
G. Trentham : : 3 : wh BO. Os 
Fitzmaurice & Co. : : : ‘ 18507 9-8, 10 
BARNES & Co., Birmingham (accepted) . 2 eAO3! On 40 
A; Cooper 3 e : : ; . ‘ » 46016 & 
BRIGHTON. 
For supply of electricity meters for one year from January I. 
Per Meter. 

General- Electric Co.,Ltd.” =: ; : : we eth oO 
British Schuckert Electric Co., Ltd. ; : Pa She Gere 
Electrical Co., Ltd.. : . : A 2: 02.0 
Ferranti, Ltd. . : : 5 : : Sag 0. > 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. : : SN 2yalOwm O 
REASON MANUFACTURING Co., LTD., Brighton 

(accepted ) 5 : ; : 4 <i oO 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S ‘‘INK-PHOTO ” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views,tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.: or with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH. ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

BHqual to Lithography and 50 per cent.CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream, 


OLDACRES & CO., 52 CHANCERY LANH, 


LONDON, W.Q. 
‘Quantities '' Box, 14/7 x9"x 5’, 2s. each. 

Telephone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London.” 

Ca RSNA 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
marded on Application, 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Leather, 1s, 


W. F. STANLEY 


UANTITIES, &c., 


GEORGE 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


_ Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squa)e3, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c,, and Ariists’ 
Materials of every description. ee Bune: 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. DARK ROOM BLINDS 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, | . 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light, 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.8killed staff. 


‘'Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 28. 6d. each; six 
forl2s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


F, GASCOYNE 
& SON, 


Designers and Craftsmen 
in Leaded Glazing, 


Shakespeare Works, Nottingham. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS,” 


HoWELL & CO. Expert Water Finder. 


45 Years’ Experience: * - 


WINDOW BLINDS, /V0LUME LXVI. OF THE AXCHITECT. 


QUANTITIES, &, LITHOGRAPHED|,oon:-PRAWING, OEEIOX. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, |POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline en blue ground,and darklineon white ground. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, ** Cartoons, London.” 
a A a EERE, 


LIGHTNING 
ELECTROGRAPHED CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restore d.. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." : 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM... 


Te 


WATER SUPPLIES 


To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
FARMS, &c. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone,. 
Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
| ° Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated: 
100 Albion St., books free.—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con-- 
LEEDS, |sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby... 


& CO., LIMITED, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6a 


Jan. 3, 1902.] 
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BRIGHTON—continued. 


For supply of about 750 tons of 18-inch cast-iron pipes. 


Pipes. 
R. Laidlaw & Son, Ltd. 
Clay Cross Co. . 
Macfarlane, Strang 


& Co. 


STANTON IRONWORKS, LTD., Nottingham ( (ace 


cepted) . : : 2 
Cochrane & Co. : ‘ 
Roberts, Ltd. ‘ : 
Irregulars (per ton). 
R. Laidlaw & Son, idan ; p 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co. : . 
Clay Cross Co. . : : : : 
Cochrane & Co. : : ; 
Roberts, Ltd. 


STANTON IRONWORKS, Lp. (accepted ee 


For laying about 3,660 yards of 18-inch 
&c., in Lewes Road. 
G. Burstow & Sons . 


J. & T. Binns é é 
J. Downham . : : ‘ 
T. W. Pedrette. : : 
T. Rowland , ; é A 
A. E Nunn : 


WEL, Holman & Co. 


B. COOKE & Co., Westminster (accepted) 


M. S. Kitteringham ; 


BRISTOL. 


For enlargement of the Easton school, Bristol. 


architect, Kingswood, Bristol. 
Building. 
J. Hatherly : ‘ . 
W. & J. Bennett 


S. Williams 

F. Brown . s : 
TROVE. ; 
R. Wilkins & Sons 
E. Walters 


ee HUMPHREYS, Bristol (accepted) . 


BRISTOL—continued. 


Plumbing. 


A. E. Wilkins Py ouare) 
H. H. Stennard 4b 172 G 
Bases 249 A. Es W. Blissett 137 is fe) 
ee 5 J. E. B. James . 129 0 O 
51298) 395-3 J. Wilkins 25 07 oO 
a} 
3,992 7 6 S.' Hy POVEY, 9 ‘Ashley Hill (accepted ) Mess O 
3,992 7 
3,806 5 Oo CARLISLE. 
For the construction of waterworks, Longton. Mr. JOHN 
, 12 15 0 LITTLE, engineer, Viaduct Chambers, Carlisle. 
Tr-95 0 J. Laing . ‘ -£19,080 90 o 
10 15 0 Jackson . elo GuOelzerT 
10 5 0 Henderson & Duncan 17593 7 3810 
10 5 0 Buckley : - : we sane Ge. 3 
eS erantc R.- Little. . : F : : ; ge IDE 3219.) .0 
McDonald & Sons . ; : : Eu,c7uer2 0 
cast-iron water main, Taylor : $027 ATELY, 3 
Braithwaites 14,832) 7. 5 
£2,443 o of W.&J.Lant . 14,543 2 3 
shes oO Hudson ; 53,052 IO! I 
E77 5.122.6 Grisenthwaite & Newton 1g. 205680 0 
1,601 /¥ AT) Millar . 4 ‘ 12,847 I4 Io 
¥,520.30°-¢ D. Thomson &|Sons : : : ¥2,730.14 I 
1,289 18 oO Ie. Kelly- ¢ P : ; A £2,595). a1 
T26F 3S 70 Brebner & Co. 11,588 18 o 
1,246. 07 0 P. DRUMMOND & Son, Dumfries (accepted) . 10,3kA.33. 6 
g18 10 O 


For street works in Barnes Street, 
shaw Row, Church, Lancs. 


Mr. J. MACKAY, 


CHURCH. 


Florence Street and Brad- 
Mr. W. E. WOOD, surveyor. 


Accepted tenders. 


J. Grimshaw, Church, for Bradshaw Row. 


£2,487 
2,400 
2,349 
2,330 
2,297 
2,279 
2,178 
2,142 


eoo0o000 000 
O30"Os05 0505050 


G. Adams, Oswaldtwistle, for Barnes Street and Florence 
Street (per schedule). 


DUDLEY. 


For sewerageworks in two new streets at Netherton and two 
courts in Dudley. 
H.- HuGHES & SON, Gornal (accepted ). 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


OXYL N Fibrous Plaster 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 

_ CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 

OVERDOORS, CEILINCS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed SM 


, The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


~~ London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway; Broad Street, ‘ECs 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 
STONE =- BREAKER. 
PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
‘In Lead or Brass of all kinds, 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


{ Send for Catalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD. 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS, 


WALTER’S introvea 


VENTILATORS 


et 
3 
A a ARE THE BEST ON THE 
As MARKET. 
oa 
nO Also Makers of WALTER'S 
he) Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
A wy ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Sw Tobin’s Tubes, 
as Smoky Chimney Cowls, &c, 
Ad sal Bias ots 

n 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
‘Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


London Representative : 

MR. H. J. HORTON, 
)) 85 Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. 2 


my TS 
i i 
‘ci HHL 


/The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 


of Hearth and | 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 


Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


Oatalogue | 
of 
entirely 
New 
Designs 
on 
application. 


WILKINSON & LENG, Ltd., 
Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. | 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Every description of ironwork for the Riterion ad 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences. Public ara 
Private Buildings, &c 
Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order macmotes 
High and Low 


HOT WATER, 


HEATING ie 


ALFRED GRIND®‘ D & CdO., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VE NTIL ATING 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 


6 
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CHISWICK. 


DEVONPORT. 


For additions to the Polytechnic, Bedford Park. Mr. H. T. | For sewerage works, with manholes, ventilators, &c. Mr. JAMES 


WAKELAM, county architect, Guildhall, Westminster, DIGGLE, engineer, Heywood, Lancashire. Mr. JOHN F, 
S.W. BURNS, borough surveyor. 
Godson & Sons : : : ° » Lly539 01.0 H. E. Skinner . : ; ; ; hated 18 fo) 
W. S. Beaton ‘: stl 497 420.0 F. Kellett & Co. . 4 . 6,007 fe) 
C. Houghton & Co. . ; 1,476 7 6 Matcham & Co. ‘ 4 : <A OOT MEO. O 
Chambers Bros. ‘ ; é 1,427. %0.°0 W. E. Blake y : : Rage Oo 
W. Wallis . ‘ , : 1,400 0 O Pearce Bros. . ‘ : A . Si 720m Orr 
S. Polden . 3 ‘ i 1,395 0 oO W. C. Shaddock A ; : ; ASE ZO 
R. L. Tonge : é ; 1,370110).0 R. H. B. Neal . 5 5 5 ; .  ht26 00 
Spencer, Santo & Co. ; ‘ ; 1,369.10 "6 A. N. Coles : ; ‘ . «505d c7 OF 0 
D. D. Heath : : 15335 KO GO J. & F. Binns : : ‘ ; « °4,806 2040 
G. Challis . : : ; 7,309: "070 J.C. Lang ; , ; 3 . 3 - (4,747:~-0%'0 
A. Porter . : ‘ . é 1,299: 0-0 S. Roberts ; ‘ ? A061 OF 0% 
J. W. Brooking. : ‘ : 1520740 + 0 Johnson & Langley . : £714, 303c0.40 
W. Blackburn . : : 4 1,289 0,0 T. SHADDOCK, Plymouth (accepted) ; 3,901 Oo 9 
F. W. Harris : : 1,279 00 
Ss. Ellis ° ° ° 152/77. .0 20 DOUGLAS. 
Vigor & Co. Oe 1,275 9 ©) For about 1,050 tons of cast-iron pipes from 3 inches to 
G. Bollom . . iS eer 1,240 (UO nO 18 inches diameter, ets irregulars. 
General Builders, Ltd, ‘ 1, 1675-0..0 Clay Cross Co. . L601 9 6 
PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM, Theobald’s Road, Macfarlane, Strang & Co. : 6,322 3 8 
W.C. (accepted )° A ; ; ot 1935, , 0400 R. Maclaren & Co. . ; 6,217 I 8 
F D. Y. Stewart & Co.. ; 6,096 3. 8 
DARTMOUTH. Stantondron-Go)) 14) a, 6,095 13 3 
For erection of residence at Ford. Mr. E. H. BACK, architect, Cochrane, Grove & Co. . : : : 2. QOL RY 5: 0 
Dartmouth. Quantities by Architect. COCHRANE & Co., Dudley (accepted con- 
J. Back & Watts . ; PASO. Noto ditionally) 1 4 en A 2B eo 
f..Voisey.. 2 419) ORO 
PILLAR & Row, Dartmouth (accepted a iA <448 27:0.2%0 


DEWSBURY. 


For erection of a shed, &c., at Dewsbury Moor. 
HoLttom & Fox, architects, Porperaton: Street, Dews- 


_ bury. 
Accepted tenders. 


B. Blackburn, Heckmondwike, mason. 


J. Richardson & Sons, Staincliffe, near 


J. Higgins, Birstall, slater. 
J. Auty, Dewsbury, plumber. 
N. Ramsden, Dewsbury, painter. 
F. Firth, Batley Carr, near Dewsbury, ironfounder. 


Total, £594 3s. 6d. 


BALING. 


For erection of D’Eresby House, Ealing Common, W. Messrs. 


PALGRAVE & Co,, 
J. Barker & Co. 


Messrs. 


Mead & Burton 
Dewsbury, joiner. 


WHITEHEAD & Co., L1D, Clapham ( pro- 
wistonally accepted y 


architects, Westminster. 
~ £20,342 0 0 


19,450 9 0 
18,360 0 oO 


ENTWISTLE AND WARDLEWORTH. 
For widening railway at Entwistle and constructing a new 
mineral yard, &c., 


at Wardleworth, Lancashire. 


TATE & GORDON, Manchester (accepted \. 


we HELLIWELL 


*“PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS, 
LONDON OFFICES 11 ViSTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW. 


TG BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
EXCAVATORS, TILERS, PAINTERS, 
PLUMBERS, AND SUNDRY TRADES. 


FISHBURN’S 


LABOUR 
SAVING 
WINCHES 


The Machine is so named because of its adapt- 

ability as a means of lifting or lowering 

articles and materials of every kind with 
great despateh and safety. 


By its use in Building operations ordinary 
Wheel-barrows, Hand-barrows, Baskets, 
Buckets, or other receptacle, being used, the 
loaded one ascends while the empty one de- 
scends. 

THE COST OF THE MACHINE SAVED IN A FEW WEEKS. 
They are in use in many parts of the United Kingdom, 


For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., apply to 


JOSEPH FISHBURN 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY C0, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Co.,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


THE CORBIN 
LIQUID 


JOOR CHECK & dete 


(The Latest and Best from America). 
It Prevents Pelee BBY Latches aes Door. 
ooses spre -§--- 


ARBING AIBN ; 


ax aw 


IS REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERYWHERE, 
and is being Specified by Architects for Board 
Schools, Public Buildings & Private Houses, 

BECAUSE 


draught to a minimum. 
Main Working Parts are Dust-Proof, and 
They never require Oiling or even cleaning. 
Superior design, construction and appearance, 
And is reversible. 

Patented everywhere. 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


Ff. C. SOUTHWELL & CO. 
75 SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E. 
F, 0. S. & Co.’s Agents*for Manchester and surrounding 


itis quicker and more positive in action, reducing the 


INALVd 


ne THBSNGY | 


Specially and scientifically designed to prevent and mitigate 
the evils of Smoky Chimneys, : 


THE KONKOR CO. 


94 SKINNER LANE, LEEDS. 


OLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT” 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered- 


Price 12s. 6d, 


district—BAXENDALE & O0,, Miller Street, Manchester, 


HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 


Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cirous, E. 0 
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ENFIELD. ; HANWELL. 
‘For paving with artificial stone, granite kerbing and granite | For erection of a wall on the Oaklands Road site. 

sett paving on the main road in the district of Enfield. Chambers Bros. . Sant oo 

Mr. HENRY T. WAKELAM, county surveyor, Guildhall, C. A. Baker. “T19 Te 

Westminster, ; Reeve & Barham . : » II5 0 0 
Walker & Son (flags, own make, of granite General Building Society, Ltd. . : d 99 0 Oo 

chippings and cement) : ‘ : «£12,390 9 O KINGERLEE & SONS (accepted) . - : » #94. Oi ‘oO 
G, Anderson (patent Victoria) : i -EE;1667 .0- 0 
G. Anderson (patent non-slip) : : EEO,OLG, 0.40 
W. Gibbs (patent Victoria) ; : menLO,5O4a: 0) ) 2 HASTINGS. 

Imperial Stone Co. (patent Imperial stone) . 10,550 © ©| For erection of a lift station and conveniences, &c., on the 
a Non-Slip Co, (hard York non- ee East Hill. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer. 

. . . . . e 5 $ ? 
Bron (haters Teperal) ric tid W. F. DETCH, 2 Halloway Villas (accepted) . £655 0 0 
G. Anderson (patent adamant) ‘ . ye lO,3320/ +O 0 
E. J. Betts (patent Imperial) . : - SON Co bie dare: HENDON. 
E. J. Betts (Croft’s adamant) . . . . 10,230 0 O|}| For following works. Mr. S. SLATER GRIMLEY, engineer. 
Wimpey & Co. (2-inch Victoria) Pet 10,204, OL 0 
Lawrence & Thacker (patent indurated) . 10,200 0 0 ; Edgware Road surface-water drain. 
G. Anderson (patent Victoria, indurated) a wIO,1Ch 4 O71 O J. Dickson . . . . . . . 4,826 14 oO 
E. J. Betts (Threlkeld stone) . ; : we 10, 150°. Or. 0 C. Ford . . . . . . . By ig a O 
W. Manders (patent indurated) . ; . 10,049 0 O D.R. Paterson. . . . : 808 8 oO 
M. Kitteringham (not stated) . , ; v0,074140 10 MESTON & HALE, Harlesden (accepted ) 795 18 6 
Wimpey & Co: (23-inch York non-slip) . 50m OF O Stanley Road sewer. 
W. Gibbs (Imperial) : : Me we Mee, 30") Ary 4 C. Ford - 4 : : : : “1 Te 2ite 5 4 
J. Jackson (not stated) : é - 9,040 770.8 J. Dickson . é : 7 : : : AD 95a acl ogee 
VICTORIA STONE CO., Bishopsgate Street D. R. Paterson : | : : : war) 7 08, O 

(patent Victoria stone) (accepted) : A1E9;09S:.. a0 MESTON & HALE (accepted) ; : ¢ IO Ze O 

T. Adams (Croft’s adamant) . 2 eG, 626%) On CO ‘ ; 
Myers, Gilson & Co. (“Ceirog” flags) . : 9,590 Il 7 Boundary wall at offices. 
Nowell & Co. (Burgess patent stone) 49,500" GO GeAjudson i Sas Gee Hit ana elegt oat pin 1355 13) - © 
Indurated Stone Co. (patent indurated stone) 9,500 0 oO Meston, Sale as ero eiitare basis oye a0. 9 4 
W. Gibbs (Crofi’s indurated). . . «. 9436 3 7 C, C. Barton PRE cme Sie israre ize 3° O 
Wimpey & Co. (2-inch Croft’s adamant) , 9,204 ‘9 0j| | W- TOUT, Hendon (accepied) . - «© + 276 I 2 
Griffiths & Co. (patent Victoria, indurated) . $8,932 0 o Removal steam-roller shed. 
G. A, Judson : P ; . : : teen: LO 
Meston & Hale . : : : 4 ; ME 20s OF sO 
GREAT BERKHAMPSTEAD. ey ome: Bes a) MS et 21 0 0 
For erection of offices, strong-room and laboratory at Messrs. PES A gay aid j rig Ia : Pe. 

William Cooper & Nephew’s chemical works. Mr. CHARLES Removal of mortuary. 

H. Rew, architect, Great Berkhampstead. G. A. Judson : ; : : ; , eeraay .O.. Oj 
C. Brightman >. 2 : : F F bd 35e208 0 Meston & Hale . ; é : : 2 $y SRG) ato Lae 
H. & J. Matthews. : : : : 2 240° £0) 0 W. Tout. . : : : : ; ; peaze 10), O 
Honour & SON (accepted : y ; aeei,k7o° O_O C. C. BARTON (accepted) . : ; : apale, CeO 


MCR Ee i LL’S FELTS Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, &c. 
MCNEILL’S SLAG WOOL SY “scmapreonng ne 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full Particulars free on application to— 


Ee". MCNEIL. & CO., HEAD Orrick, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E.C. 


SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKINTILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 
D 


FITTINGS: 2 
RAVES’ PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &c. 


u 


ACTURERS _ 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon Street, 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DIck’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other ‘Alloys, 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


HUDDERSFIELD. LONDON—continued. 
ion ' i i i i London 
For erection ‘of six dwelling-houses at Moldgreen. Mr. J. | For repairs to shop premises, Finsbury Pavement, n, 
itect field, E.C.. Mr. HERBERT RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, 
BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfie King William Street, London, F.C. 


Accepied tenders. 
. Grant & Hughes, Hillhouses, joiner. J. W. Cooke & Co. . ; : : : Ee 2TR 2 < O 
S. Hale, Huddersfield, plumber. A. Major. i : , , ; : 2050 0 
T. B. Tunnacliffe, Huddersfield, plasterer and slater. J. jétiord %. ; : - F94",/0. 0 
iJ. Preston & Sons, Huddersfield, painter. T.OsBorNn & SONS (accepled) . : ; 2 180 10" 0 
For supply and fixing of one 20 cwt. electric goods lift. Mr 
ILKLEY B. H. JENKINSON, engineer, Crouch End, N. 
: ; Dao, 0 
For street works in Eaton and St. James’s Road. Mr. T. H. ne ramen . . . : . . oe as 
ae surveyor. fi t. i 8 R. Waycoop & Co. (accepted MR i ck eae: 
° ; ; : : 5 ; oe F. A. Glover & Co. . : ; : Ape ee ei kere: 
Naylor & Sons ; ; : 3 : 916 M. T. Med ; eee 
Watmough & Preston bt ee Meta RAE, eee OO a 4 CaWway 6) + ie 5 3 rn 
O. Lister . ; : : ; Y 879 13 IO 
Mie Barratd): 0!) spel ie take Os top aero LRA a MOSS SIDE. 
J. Murdock --. : : 778 ag ko 4 i £ ari hel es 
Ecan & SONS; Bradford: (accepted) &: f 760 14 2 For erection o entrance gates, bowl-house, shelters, potting- 
house, conveniences, &c., to the recreation ground, Moss 
Side. Mr. HENRY B. LONGLEY, surveyor, Council 
IRELAND. : Offices, Moss Side, Manchester. 
For additions to Christian Brothers’ College, St. Patrick’s A. R. BULLIVANT & SONS, Manchester (ac- 
Place, Cork. Mr. S. F. HYNES, architect, 21 South Mall, cepled ). : : ; ; 23 » te ea GeO 0 
Cork. 
E. & P. O’FLYMIS (accepted ). PLUMSTEAD. 
For erection of about 550 feet of boundary wall on the south 
side of the union grounds. Mr. J. O. COOK, architect, 
J apiompae tee 1A Eleanor Road, Woolwich. 
For a steel or iron framed car-shed, 100 feet by 45 feet, covered J. H. Stephens & aa ‘ ; : . + gehlh200 40.0 
with corrugated galvanised iron. %. Proctor ; ; 4 5 4 . 1,057 0 0 
F. MORTON & Co., Garston, near Liverpool (accepted ). J. W. Holt ; : : ‘ : 5 f 974 Osh 
Herbert Bros. . 890 oO Oo 
THOMAS & EDGE, Anglesea Avenue, “Woolwich 
LONDON. (accepted) . : ; : : : OV 10s Oo 
For alterations at the Earl of Warwick public-house, Stoke H. B. Danford & Co. : : : : - FLOmIO 0 
Newington, ° N. Mr. HERBERT RICHES, architect, 
3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.C. SCOTLAND. 
C. Dearing & Son ’ ; : ; ; -£976 © o | For repairing carriageway and forming footpath on Viswiands 
S. Goodall & Son : : : ; : 541903 = ONTO Road, Perth. 
C. Chapman &Co._ . , ; : : 863 uOnso Ak: Forgan & Sons’ os; : : si ie 40300: 
Green & Smith . : : ; F nPO20!) Ono D. & RR. Taylors A : J 2O4EOecO 
SHEFFIELD BROS. (accepted ) ‘ ; : 600 BOecO P; Cela Dundee (accepted) . : : = i2206 470-50 


ORTABLE GGRAVITY CONCRETE MAIXERS 


3 Manufactured in Great Britain. . * 
Patented in all Leading Countries. 


WEIGHT ABOUT 4 CWT. NO EXPENSE FOR STEAM POWER. 
NO BREAKDOWNS OR DELAYS. 


In use on Building Foundations, Railway Extensions, Docks, Reservoirs, and 
Sewerage Contracts throughout the world. 


HUGH KERSHAW, 39 Victoria St. Westminster, S.W. 


ae ES 


PARKER'S JOINERY & CABINET 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL COMPANY, LTD. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


internal Fittings, Furniture, Wood Mantel Pieces, & Over-Mantels.. 
Only Address: CONYBERE ST. BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone No. 478. Telegrams, “Joinery, Birmingham.” 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Office of Works, War Office, and Admiralty. 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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SCOTLAND—continued. SOUTHWELL. 
For drainage works at Arbroath. Mr. WILLIAM STEWART, | For alterations at the wash-house at the workhouse. Mr. 
burgh ete yar: COTTAM, surveyor, Church Street, Southwell. 
A. Fife. ; ‘ : * : , e197) 0 0 A. JENKINS, Southwell LES : ; “Tite O° 0 
W. Brand & Son. : : . . : melOsn19 O W. Cottam . ; : Mette lor O 
Carrie Bros. j : 3 3 : ; melO2 Ira O T. Layton & Son . : - “ : , MORO Oo 
W. Hunter . é : ‘ - : roo lo) O : 
J. Mackay . ; * ‘ ; ; : roo. O75 
fe Sig bricks « : , : F : : Lore. 6 STOCKSFIELD. 
J. Dunbar . 156 6 o| For erection of a parish hall and institute. 
W. MITCHELL & SONS, East Dock Street, Accepted tenaers. 
Dundee (accepted) . : ‘ . : - 152 4 2 Davison & Co., Corbridge, masonry. 
J. Arkle, Stocksfield, joinery. 
SEVENOAKS. ; 
For erection of an isolation hospital at Roundabout Wood. 
Mr. W. H. ANSELL, architect, 11 Great James Street, STONE. 
Bedford Row, London, W.C. For painting, lighting and ventilating the town hall. 
G. H. Denne & Son. : ae, « £6 540 0 O H. TURNER, Stone (accepted) . é : 12420) 8 o 
Maple & Co., Ltd. . ; ; é 6,399 0 oO 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd) . .  . | 6,333 o oO STRATTON &T. MARGARET. 
J. S. Kimberley . : ! on Sani » 0320 0 ©} For supply of and laying cast-iron irrigation pipes at the 
R. Avard . Dy ‘ : : : - 6,228 0 0 neat Nae ae St Margaret, Wilts, My OLIVER 
‘i 1 Wise® . . ; ; : : v oe c . KIMBER, surveyor, Exmouth Street, Swindon. 
mt ‘ : ‘ : wae ‘ 5 ; = : 
RK Coen |. ee Patoscu on6 H. LOOKER, Stratton St. Margaret (accepted) .£18 10 oO 
W. Smith& Sons. : : ‘ ‘ - #5928" O: Oo 
Wiltshire & Son d : : : ; f5,86G2 Geo SUNDZRLAND. 
Martin & Co. . é ; ‘ . 5,855 © o| For supply and erection of cast-iron condenser and water pipes, 
Patman & Fotheringham . : é ‘ e570 5). OO and some copper steam piping, valves, &c., at the Hylton 
Coulson & Lofts : - ‘ : : Bk es eee. Road electric-lighting station. 
Strange & Sons ‘ : : ; : ar s5,04T4 OF OC J. ABBoT & Co., Park Ironworks, Gateshead (accefied ). 
G. Jackson q ‘ ; : : ; © 53500) Of © Also tendered :— 
Seeeeereseee lll Cll #55470 00 Sir J. Laing & Sons, Ltd., Deptford Yard. 
SE Se LS Thornton & Crebbin, Bradford. 
Tapner & Co. . 5:317 9 O Wearmouth Foundry Co., Monkwearmouth. 
R. DURTNELL & Sons, ‘Brasted, Sevenoaks Rectory Engineering Co., Sunderland. 
(accepted) . é : ‘ : : ha tey. ako wee 
TIPTON. 
SOUTHAMPTON. F or constructing a storm-water drain at Toll End. Mr. W. H. 
For reconstruction of landing steps No. 2 Town Quay, in ferro- JUKES, surveyor. 
concrete, also for the taking-down, providing new founda- H. Hughes & Son ; : : : . SL 1250,.0 0 
tions and re-erecting the 12-ton hand crane, at the A. Coopers . ‘ é F : ; : 0G .0. oO 
Harbour. Es. Boore 7 - : Peo AO. CO 
F. GRACE, Portswood Road (accepied ) ; 14729. 9 9 J. BATEMAN, Netherton (accepted b Fab ; mELak to) CG 
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hea FITZROY WORKS 
%  $§210354 Euston R2 


-JYONDON, 


Tilustratedé Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on re, Mabe | 


TEOI _ BELTING 


THE BEST & STRONCEST BELT FOR DRIVINC IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. 


BY Ae /WSUBANCE COM PAN gill 


74 CHE Seen Tate ie HEATING AND VENTILATING 


The Largest and Most Liberal Company ENGINEERS, 


Transacting only Personal CROWN WORKS, 


Accident Insurance 


TERMS OF AGENCY ON APPLICATION. | LEEDS. 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks, 


: MINIMUM TRICTONAD) malt UM VELOCITY OBTUNED OMY BY © 


VERTICAL WATER ‘iraliarion 


ice) 
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WALSALL. 


For constructional ironwork for the new municipal buildings. 
Mr. J. S. GiBsoN, architect, 4 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


TENDERS FOR THE YEAR 1901. 


THE following are a few of the more important works that were 


LOCKERBIE & WILKINSON, LTD., Station estimated for during 1901, the tenders for which appeared in 
Street, Birmingham, and 109 Victoria Street, our columns in the course of the year :— ; 
London, S.W. (accepted ) : ; . uA 1k 20 90 

WESTCLIFF. BW ae . 
For erection of a pair of houses, Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. Mr. | For pone ues of two covered reservoirs, the supply and 
HERBERT RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King laying of 9} miles of water-mains, the sinking of a well, 
William Street, London, E.C. Quantities supplied. building ee haat Pe &c. Mr. R. E. W. BERRINGTON, 

Courtnay & Fairbairn Bale £23250 4030 Marten Mex RK ae Liscee 

Baker & Wiseman + Bp195 OO [ery Contes c Saaie ath ¥ ee = a 

H. Dupont & Co. 2,085 Oo oO J Ht Twat + : : : rs08s S058 

: ae : ‘ ; 
A. Ducat (accepted ) 1,898 10 oO Wark UMeredithist Go, 13,508 15 9 
WOKING. W. Jones & Sons 13,289 1-57 
For formation and sewering of Ashwood Road and remainder J. Mackay - 12,867 6 5 
of Heathfield Road, Woking, Surrey, for the Suburban Pedrette & Co. - 12,760 0 0 
Building Land Co., Ltd. Messrs. POOLEY & FOLLETT, H. Holloway 2 (OCT uo 
architects and surveyors, 21 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. A. Jenkins 2; 09477 9,50 

Be CNGAING Regn er. ote ete na AZ 23036%0"'9 G. Law 11,736 17 IT 

W.. Langridge. 0. 3 asa tio. ade Oo Wenee 11,499 9 0 

Chafen & Newman . : . : 2 a? 178065110 E. C. Carden . 11,400 00 

G. A. Franks . ; , 5 : : + 9,933 20 cogs ul. Wale 113338929 

Drowley & Co. . é ; : : ; 8.9 12 alo oto, H. Roberts 3 . . Coaiee : « "£1,250 04,0 

H. Bentham & Co. . ; ; : 5 1,694. 0 0 W. H. READING, Wolverhampton (accepted). 10,590 0 0 

S. KAVANAGH, Surbiton Hill (accepied) . 1,674 12: ies 


BRIDLINGTON. 


For erection of Central schools and caretaker’s residence in 
Oxford Street. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, architect, Bridlington. 


AT the West Kirby Convalescent Home a school kas been J. Rennard - £16,533 19 oO 
erected to afford an opportunity for the children of the home to Palframan ; : 5 : d ‘ - 15,451 6 9 
receive elementary education on five days in the week, and J.B: Allatt. oc:, 4 ; ; : oso ah O4 seats O 
this being now completed it was opened on the 27th ult. The Taylor, Ltd. : ; é ; . 14,566 16 .o 
new school, which has been erected as an addition to the main E. Corner - 14,397 9 0 
building, is about 25 feet square, and will comfortably accom- AJ yon cane - 14,298 0 oO 
modate 22 children. The room is lighted by electricity, while, Blackburn & Son : 3 5 - 14,095 0 oO 
of course, extra care has been exercised in the matter of Smallwood & Shaw ¥ ‘ - a BOTS Oa SO 
arrangements for the heating and ventilation. The furniture A. Gardam , : F - se vi 35700 122-6 
as well is of a special nature, and has been selected by the J. H. Hudson . 13,496 5 8 
doctors and teachers. Around the walls are a number of J. Sawdon : 13,495 9 0O 
blackboards, upon which Miss Alice Horton had sketched a T. Spink . ; : : : : ; » 42,080 wel 55 
number of amusing pictures for the delectation of the children. SAMPSON & SIDDALL, Bridlington (accepted) 12,590 II I1 


a 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILEU AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. — 


OETZMANN & Co. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road). 


60 & 6i GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 


_see .. AN IMMENSE SAVING can be effected IN THE 
<a <r } COST OF FURNISHING 


Muiul ee 
Elegant Three - Light 
Wrought-iron Candelahra, 
height 18 in., 3/11 each. 

Opalescent Glass Tubes 
for fitting into sconces in 
lieu of candles, thus making 
a pretty flower epergne, &d. 
each. 


(Wy 
| 


CF 


By consulting OETZMANN & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE T0 HOUSE FURNISHING Wrought-Iron and Copper 
3 Umbrella Stand... 8/11 


GRATIS AND POST FRERF, 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 
se a tel porter riea! bate pectic O 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No, 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London.” 
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BRIGHTON. BRIGHTON —continued. 
For erection of the steel and iron work of an electrical power- | For erection of a public elementary school in St. Luke’s 
house at Southwick. Terrace. Seen 
E. Danks & Co., Ltd. . P : : af 78°2 oem) CHOOL DULLAING, 
A. Downay & Sons, Ltd. 5: es eee 29,255 18 o Io Pe ca? Ltd... . » £22, 215 0 oO 
3 pa a ongley Of. : - ‘ : 21,590 0 o 
Maguire & Baucus . ; . . - 20,974 Holliday & Greenwood . : ‘ cei Ot. 
Arrol’s Bridge & Roof Co., ope : § zo, 500/40). O W. A. Field & Co. . : : : b . 20,452 0 © 
Thames Ironworks Co., Ltd. } . 20,1737 0+ 0 WV. ka VIOL ues. : - ; : ; Teta bee Is. CO 
Dean, Ransomes & Ga. Lid. Vee eas SOOO Oper Ge JACKSON MG an ese Gee ae ee nis a. Nil 8Q,930) O © 
et etiel (lo: . ; ; , . 26,700 0 oO J. Parsons & Sons . “ - : ; - 19,363 6 lo 
Rowland Bros. 4 3 : : a0 19;100) OF. o 
1p Shewell & Co. e . - 25,599 3 9 M Wells & C 
Goddard, Massey & Warner, (er een . -25,000°9S 5 brain he a 1c en: » 18,519 0 oO 
American Bridge Co. . ts ?,. 250000. O OOK & SONS, Crawley (accepte: Jannat 10,700: GO 
C. Wall . ‘ . . ; « 23,000 "0 0 
E. Wood & Co., Ltd. ; : - é a 24,000.00 
Westwood & Wrights . * . 7 121,570 £0: O 
Mechan & Sons. ;: ; z 2 : gt 21,4400. O BRENTWOOD. 
R. Dempster & Sons. » 20,583 18 4 | For erection of Highwood school. 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering fo. Ltd. wa 20t 2s On O Shillitoe & Son 3 : R = 5 . £96,687 0 0 
Horseley Co., Ltd. 220,007 +1218 O W. Wallis . b 5 ; F . + 90,390 4 0 
Newton, Chambers & €o.; Ltd. : A 20,053" 6.0 Cr Wallk. é : : - A z . 89,905 Oo o 
Somervail& Co. .. . : : :  § 19,999 F210 H. Potter , A : : 3 ‘ 7 68,706) OL. 6 
Pearson & Co. ; : F + 19,700 0 Oo E. West . : A Shs : 3 : . 88649 © o 
W. A. Baker & Co, “Ltd. ; : 19,600 0 Oo S. Parmenter . 86,650 10 oO 
M. T. Shaw & Co, Ltd. « ; - : Vetos54 Oso McCormick & Sons, Northampton Street, 
Sir W. Arrol & Co, Ltd. coat Es 2 . 19,200 0 oO Essex Road, N. (accepted) . . ; - 84,567 0 O 
A. Findlay & Co., Ltd. . : ; : “a5.40,000— OF O 
Pheenix Foundry Co., Ltd. . : : . 18,563 10 o 
Heenan & Froude . ; : . 18,500 0 o 
J. Lysaght, Ltd. oe nets = LSIEOO8 G).O BRISTOL. 
Head, Wrightson & Co., ‘Ltd. : j - 18,388 10 o| For construction of the Cutler’s Mills relief culvert. 
hi Butler & Co. . Z : se losa5 cue 20.2 W. Underwood & Bros. . . : : £47) 580 0 oO 
W. James & Sons . 7 ‘ A J - 18,000 0 o W.L. Meredith & Co. . : ‘ : 45,300 I 6 
F. Demolder . : ; " 17,9501) On O J. & T. Binns . . : - F ‘ - 37,665 II .o 
Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd. A 5 ; ant 7,200.) O R. H. B. Neal - : , : - 34,000 oO oO 
Hemingways, Ltd. : : : 917,000) OF O S. Saunders . 2 : : : ; pn a0,AS7iO: O 
J. Westwood & Co, “Ltd. F é : » 16,690 0 o Cook & Co. . : : : ; : - 30,369 0 oO 
Cross & Cross : : : é é 76 10,6007a. O02 6 G. Bell . ; : P A i : F2o,0o71 0% O 
Geo j..Keay, Ltd. . : ; ; . 16,659 0 Oo W. Cowlin& Son . : ‘ ; : . 26,846 0 o 
E..C. & J. Keay, Ltd. . 16,305 0 O J. Durnford & Son . ° - : ‘ - 26,485 0 o 
REDPATH, BROWN & Co.,, LtD., Edinburgh Krauss & Son x é : é x 12525;527.40). O 
(accepted) ; - * : + 1 25,907512. 0, 0 J. W. Smith & Co. . A 23,781 18 Oo 
E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd. ; ‘ i * s) 425,909) | 07-0 E. NUTTALL, Manchester (accepted eas * 21,546 Ir 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., LTD. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


4 & 3 EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale 
Lithographed and Printed in best style. 


Drawing Papers, Tracing Papers, and Office Stationery. 


Sprague’s ‘‘Ink Photo’’ Process 
, For Reproduction of Coloured or Pencil Drawings or Photographs. 


Photo=Lithography. 
Process Blocks of every description. 


Specimens and Prices on application. 


SPRAGUE’S POCKET DIARY for 1902 now Ready. Paper Wrappers, 1/6, 
With Russia Wallet, 5/- 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. CLEETHORPES. 

For erection of the. Bursar Street Board schools. Mr. F. W. 
CROFT, architect, Victoria Chambers, Victoria Street, 
Great Grimsby. 


For erection of a new wing at the Asylum, Fulbourn, Cambs. 
Mr. A. PAUL MACALISTER, architect, 9 Gray’s Inn Square, 


London, and at Cambridge. Bowman & Son , , thi Nutter ; 11,885 10 o 
Charles Roper ~ . ; 3 : : £19252 One W. Barton. ; . ; : : ee ae 10.0 
G. Jackson. : ; ; 3 : 17,100.50 4.0 Sine ‘ ; ; : > Beet ey eae 
Alfred Guy. - Te + + 4 16,996 10°°6 | Thompson & Sons... 
Jobn Shillitoe & Son. Sra ie ; ; 16,691 PaO Hewins & Goodhand . ; . | a ee tS Cree 
Coulson & Lofts. : : ; : + el 0,040 Onn@ Wade & Co, Ltd. . 10,177 12 6 

J. &J. Bloxham. - ees ieee O On ars MARROWS, Garden Street, Grimsby (ac- 
ii he Bata? ol MS as pare me : fegeL 5 A COPIED pM eee + EO; 130) 0250 

enry Martin. ; 4 ' : ; : ; 
Oak Building Co, thf cde. a OS aTONeS CORNWALL. 
For erection of extensions and additions to the present County 
Fredk. C. Thurman ‘ - : 3 ~ 25439, sOn 0 ex é 
WeeBele Sons” : “S1e.428) ou Asylum buildings at Bodmin, Cornwall. Mr. SILVANUS 
Kettering Co-operative Builders’ Co. 15,036 0 oO ere ee (ee 
rey ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 
E. Willmott & Sons, eoubudes (provision: THShilidee = Bons ees ea 
ally accepted) . : eld, 5O) nOmuO : 

F. H. Coleman ; : ‘ f ; . SIROAL OO Wm. King & Sons : 5 4 ; . 102,700, 0 0 
John Cracknell -. a ; - 14,838 0 0 C. Brealy ? . - + + 101,856 0 © 
T, B. Thackray &-Co., Ltd. - Rt Oey wr pies @ 2) oe Rowbotham > pale f g 

) 5 4 2 : t \ S . ° Py e ° e 
Architect’s estimate 4,500 0 oO H. Willcock & Co. cee cee 
CHELTENHAM. J ae dec SiCoukn : s : - 94,009 0 0 
For erection of town hall. dha Cee ONSs * ) . . + SP OAs saseOeG 
King & Sons . ; . £36,489..0 0 A. H. Coles : : , pe ; - 92,105° 0 Oo 
: ¢ R. Wilkins & Sons A : ; 5 - 90,850 0 oO 
Pollard . : : : ‘ : : 11.1034507 Li OneO, We RapGre rs ae 
Morris & Son. : : : ; ; + 34,213, 0 0] 7 Erion : ; j 4 : 5 if 88798 oe 

ibb : : : , ; ; j ‘ 12 fe) ae : ; : : z , 

a ianes ; ; q 3 Bice = 6 PETHICK BRos, Plymouth (accepted). «0 287,073.30 0 
Patrick, jun. . : : : A ; «232,813 HOwO CROYDON. 
Bloxham . : : ; . : : - 32,800 0 o| For erection of cottage homes at Shirley Lodge Farm, 
' Hughes . : Se ahopet 3 : : 2) FESS FORO BO Woodside, for the Guardians of the St. Olave’s Union. 
» Brood?! % 4 ; : at a E 5 Est oO nso Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, architects, 31 Tooley 
Hodson :. :. : ‘ 3 F : : 31,418 020 Street, London Bee Si; 
Parnell & Son : 5 : ; : 51315220 G70 Bulled & Co. J : ; . £160,c00 0 oO 
Maple & Co. . : . : : : - -39,992'60. -o |) * Baladm*Bros: k : . , : »! ¥57;026,°-0'.6 
Estcourt . ‘ ; : : : - 830,905 Noro Willcox & Co. ; 5 ; ; ; 141,045.00 
Wilcocks & Co. ; : ; ; , 2 SO;9705—8 05D Bowyer & Co. : ; : ; : : 141,810 oO 
Warburton . ; ; ; é s «. 29,0505 204.0 Colls & Sons. ‘ : : , ; . I41,500 0 0 
* Bevan>: . ‘ , 5 : 5 . 29,820 0 o| ' Goddard ‘ : ‘ 3 : : . 938, 500"20" 0 
' Collins & Godirey . : 4 ; : 2205310 WO mZO Holloway. ; : : : ‘ . 134,000 ome) 
’ Bowers. . ‘ : ; F A 4 28,705) 0 0 Patrick . ; 7 el 20, 900997 OF s.0 
Williamson & Co. . : : é 4 2 1205370 0-9 Oo CHAS. WALL, Chelsea caer : . 128,030" 07-70 


Besar rinitel WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
a 8 | a Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.’' LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market, Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOORS 


CBP ATENT 


SOUND, DAMP ano 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, W IBbDBESDEN, W.-w. 
ee 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


THEE, Hes TREE MAMY 


SECTION. UH FLNIiSHHD WALL. 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD., 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


eee! 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. Office— Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


Peeps tina VER MIN PROOF 
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DALSTON. 


(For erection of a portion of the new building for the North- 
East London Institute, Dalston Lane, N.E. Mr. ARTHUR 
W. COooKSEY, architect, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Foster Bros. . 
Pollard & Brand 
_H. H. Hollingsworth 

B. E. Nightingale . 
’ Perry Bros. : 
Josolyne & Young . 
H. L. Holloway 

E. A. Roome & Co, 
W. Wallis 

Davis & Leaney 

‘W. Shurmur 

Sabey & Sons. 
Killby & Gayford 

4, Parker : 

J. CHESSUM & Sons (accepted ) 


J. Appleby 


© . 


DEVONPORT. 


or erection of St. Budeaux Board school. 


ODGERS, architects. 


Berry 
4zoad . 
Blackell . 
Roach & Lovell 
Carter 
Skinner , 
Paynter . 
Trevena . 
May 
Coles 
_Andrews . 
Matcham & Co: 
Wakeham 
Lethbridge 
Allen & Tozer. 
Lapthorn & Co. 
Blake 


. 


DUDLEY. 


For sewering the Netherton and Woodside districts of the 
borough. Mr. JOHN GAMMAGE, borough engineer and 
surveyor. 

Barnes & Co. . 


: i375 O° 0 ‘ £2 4,707 9 Oo 
: “£12, ats ato S. Saunders & Co. . 24,176 0 o 
k . 11,933 0 0 W. Westwood & Co. 23,024 0 0 
eee eT,095 0 50 J. Owens. . 22,165 0 o 
3 . 11,657 0.0 J. Mackay & Co. 21,944. 0 o 
; . 11,350 0 0 McCarthy & Co. 21,927 0 0 
; pee ET.O72 1.01. O Hughes & Son 20,46 0 Oo 
q . 11,067 0 0 J. D. Nowell & Sons... 19,072 0 o 
; . 10,997 0 0 G. Law, Kidderminster (accepted ) . 17,897 0 oO 
> ARE Ek EASINGWOLD. 
2 10,989 0 oO ee : 
; 10,895 0 oO For providing and laying about 21,324 yards of 5-inch, 12 ,462 
3 10,840 0 0 yards of 4-inch and 16,343 yards of 3-inch water- mains, 
p 10,830 0 oO Together with bends and branches, valves, hydrants, wash- 
; . 10,826-:0 0 outs and consumers’ service pipes, &c., for the Easingwold 
: . 10,799 0 0 Rural District Council. Messrs. FAIRBANK & SON, engi- 
neers, 13 Lendal, York. 
S. Saunders ; : A V8 oO 
W. & J. Foster capers oO 
Harrison & Barraclough . 17,704 0 O 
Parker & Sharpe Ost Qe O 
Messrs. HINE & J. Bentley : E5420 Oy O 
W. Doleman . 14,200 oO 
Morley Bros. 14,142 0 0 
: Pe ° i Ridley & Sons 14,c64 0 O 
; ; 7711 Be Jowett Bros. . 13,838 0 o 
: 17,350 0 0 R. W. Barker . ‘ 13,801 0 9O 
se 68 So C. FIRTH, Scarborough (accepled). 13,186 0 Oo 
: 16, 349 0.0 GATESHEAD. 
. 16,250 0 o| For erection of Kelvin Grove school, Gateshead. Mr. J- 
16,100 0 O LANDELL NICHOLSON, architect, 55 Northumberland 
16,055 0 Oo Street, Newcastle. ; 
15,878 0 Oo W. C. Tyrie ; £12, 196 5 8 
15,850 0 oO S. Sheriff. ; - 12,005 18 I 
15,673). oF, 0 T. & R. Lamb. 11,869 7 7 
15,138 oO Oo T. Weatheritt . 11,694 5 II 
14,980 0 Oo J. C. Hope 11,662 11 8 
14,95 0 Oo J Bewley 17,2053) G10 
14,666 0 oO T. George : 11,236 14 oO 
13,900 0.0 T. HUNTER , Washington (#7 ‘ovisionally accepted) 9,959 10 oO 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 


Telegraphic, Address, * Edgythe, London.” 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 27Y building protected by this system, and no one 
and every description of STONEWORK executed has ever been injured or lost. 


on the premises. 
Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and| 
despatch, HEsrIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


ELLISON'S “HOPPER”. 


INLET. 


Cord or 


Cast Tron Painted. 


Mi! Oin. by 6 in. 
wall opening, 5/- 
| 10 in. by 10 in. 


Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 


W.SALTER &CO. 
SEYSSEL 
@] And LAVA ASPHALTES 


13 Horizontal and Vertical Damp Course ; 
Flat Roofs, Basement, and other Floors, 
&ec.; or any other Asphalting Work, 


All Cdsiemnioations to— 


480 HARROW ROAD, PADDINCTON, 


CROGGON & SON. 


Asphalte Roofing, Sarking, Inodorous Felts. 


“DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 
In Rolls 45 ft, long 43, 9, 14, 18, 24 in. wide. 
Carriage Paid in fair quantities. 


PLIABLE AND FLEXIBLE. DOES NOT CRACK, 


Weight. | 


wall opening, 8/-| 


THE MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM 


Licensed by H.M. Postmaster-Ceneral. 
|No greater fire loss than £10 has ever happened in 


HOT WATER. 
., BOILING 


WATER. 


EWART’S 


= ‘Lightning ’ 


a 


Whether the pre- 
mises are occupied or not it is impossible for any 
fire to burn for more than a few seconds without 
giving its own alarm, and that at a period early 
enough to insure its suppression by half a dozen 
buckets of water. Approved by every Tariff Insur- | 
ance Office and Fire Brigade in New Zealand, and 
solely used by the Government of that Colony for 
|the protection of national property where the lives | 
of inmates are concerned. 
Sir Eyre M. Suaw (late London Fire Brigade), 
Chairman. 
53 New Broad Strect, E.C.; 40 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
aud Merryweather’s, Limited. 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


GEYSER. 


ALWAYS IN ACTION. 
Euston Road, 
London. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 
Post Free. 


1 


THONET BROS. 


68 Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


Catalogues on Application. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
A 
PATENT 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS OF 


AUSTRIAN BENT WOOD - 
FURNITURE. 


EMPTYING To empty. OATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 
TWIN STOP-COCK. Bae 
As used by War Office and Gown A 


London School Board. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


GARRATT & CO. 


VICTORIA BRIDGE, MANCHESTER. 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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GOSPORT, HANWELL. 

For erection of schools to accommodate about 1,230 children, 
Board’s offices and caretaker’s house, &c., in Springfield 
Road. Mr..W. PYWELL, architect, 40 Great James 


For constructing the works required in connection with the 
sewage scheme, for the Urban District Council. 


BU Lancaster : : ; - £89,050 0 © Street, Bedford Row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. M. 
J. & S. Binns .. : : ; : ; dy OO,212 250! 20 CLARKE 
John Jackson . ; : ; . 7 OT O57 pel esas L . bor erie 8 
Underwood Bros. . : ; ; : 277 07574410120 E ee es Ms : ; ‘ a ‘ “£2 1129 Jomeod 
Wilkinson Bros. ©... 4g 86,938 0 (0 | dQ Bumberley ee 
B. Cooke. 3 5 ; : : : . -86,750.. 0...0 J; ater bf : 5 : ; ea 
Patrick & Co. . ; : : : . 85,3090 .0 C. Goll Ue Sl uaioe ‘ 
Grisenthwaite & Newton ; 83,850 0 oO AOR Bean sear nae : : ‘ 2 ERE ae 
GEO. OSENTON, Westerham, Kent (accepted ) 7iJ,200220 tO B ; i ; # CAAES £20: 
Jones & Sons . : > . ‘ : » 69,027 5° 6 Spiele aston. Co... : ; : » Ot ie 
’ isdom ; . ; : ; f ; « -,23,500:3.0- 10 
W. Blackburn. ; ‘ ; 5 3 « 23,008:0-.0 
BODY, AORzOUE, Johnson & Son : : é . F ; neat O08 
For erection of the new Gresham’s school and head-master’s Coulson & Lofts. 22,770.40... 
house, for the Governors. Mr. HowarD CHATFEILD Kingerlee & us Oxford (brovisionally ace 
CLARKE, architect, 63 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, CEPLED) 0 5 : + , 21,457: 0 oO 
E.G; 
IPSWICH. 
opener ig oo : 3 d : : = > . For construction of a service reservoir to hold about 4,000,coo. 
Cornish & Gaymer. ; : : 58? 595557: 70270 gallons of water. 
Colls & Sons . : : : : ‘ 51,223 © Oo H. cee : : 4 : : - £28,272 18 5 
Parnell & Son : 3 ; : 3 . 48,657 0 0 T. Oliver & Son. : : : : - 28,118 5 5 
Es. Halliday ; 48,327 © Oo ee ae ‘ C 3 ie 5 ° ° e 27 eae Oo oO 
ickers & Co., « 27,NS8A. (O02 
G. RICHES, ere (modified and accepted) . 45,980 0 Oo Johnson & Co, bese ed 6 
HURSTPIERPOINT. G. Callender & Co. 4 i : - 24,046 5 6 
For erection of an isolation hospital. e ae my OS ee ee 
De sLOM TV Ge nh b eh apo) alk pice Ce Uae ee CHO eo AC Cex es a Sl en ng 
Ockenden& Son . . ... witha ¥7600K10' 160 CG. Dr T h jodi). hea Boe 9 
Thomas & Edge. é : : -aIneey © oO BLL ottenham (accepte eee ; - 19,8070 0 
Longley . ; ; j : : : - 10,949 0 Oo IRELAND. 
Johnson & Co. ; 3 2 é : - 10,377 © O| For supply of electric plant for the Limerick Corporation 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. . : i ; 2 aT O3370 140) 0 electric-lighting scheme. 
Foster Bros. . : : 3 : ; . 10,2903 0 0 Handley & Shanks. - ‘ ; : «410,265.13 5 
R. Cook & Son : , ‘ p ; . 40,2840 50 Johnson & Phillips . ; ; : 4 - 19,153 19 IO 
Rowland Bros. § : ; ; : 24 210,270 10°40 W. Coates & Sons, Ltd. . ‘ oS 17,597227 © <O 
Potter Bros. . : : : : . - 10,000 0 oO Porte, Sykes’& Co. . ; » 17,590.19: ::6 
Tonge. ‘ ‘ : ; : : 2 49,898. 20° ZO British Schuckert Electrical Co., Ltd. - 17,203.19. 0 
S. Knight : ‘ : ‘ : ‘ oy 7 sOO2 0 <a Crompton & Co. Ltd. . ; : - 16,868 10 o 
Wallis. ; g 3 A : ‘ a (0,749 O30 F. Suter & Co. i ; oy (TO 5IS< "0: 44 
Field & Co. . 9,570 © O Allgemeine Elektricitats- Gesellschaft ‘ ~ FO; 38Tie20720 
NORMAN & Burt, “Burgess Hill (accepted) . 9,399 0 oO P, Dillons. ; : ; : ‘« 16,280 0-0 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Ter btiieosy lac OU gnum 
sa Wood Preservative. 2" 


Particulars from MEAS OR & CO. aa See Depot, HULL. , 


Tip -retensess>.- ONS) 


wl JANUFACTURERS OF THETQL a 


) fempraved-Patent-Libnous-Plastema| 
For ORNAMENTAL‘@EILINGS :CORNICESS | 


i CENTRE FLOWERS TRUSSES’ CAPITALS 80°) 
HEAD OFFICE eWorKS. THORNCLIFFE R? BRADFORD.york:. 


/ 


es ny elegraphic Avdress, ‘ Cerdingley's, Manningham, Bradford.’ eel 
SSS PHOTOGRAPHS SENT: ON APPLICATION. .:, Telephone No. 107 Mantinehardae 
SILVER MEDAL. ‘SILVEBS ~MEDAL. SILVER MEDAL. 


ig BEADFORD, SHEFFIELD” __ 4 SALTAIRE. —~ 


it SALTAIRSE, - E 
“LIVERPOOL. 
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LEICESTER. LONDON—continued. 

For extension of the Leicester infirmary. For rebuilding of Nos. 39, 40 and 43 Trinity Square, for 
Clark & Garrett : : £1 PO OO the executors of the late Mr. C. J. Knowles, exclusive 
J. Hutchinson & Son 10,989 90 O of fixtures and fittings. Mr. C. WATKINS, architect and 
(ess Johnson & Sons 10,880 0.0 surveyor, Glebe House, Sherborne Lane, E. C. Quantities 
H. Bland. *. 10,757 9 9 by Mr. T. DEACON, 

T. Herbert 10,679 90 O Lascelles & Co. . £27,300 0 0 
W. Moss & Sons f - 10,500 90 O Patman & Fotheringham 27,280 C0 oO 
H. Herbert & Sons. - : . - 10,947,090 0 Ashby & Horner 26,987 0 o 
LINCOLN. a oe F. Higgs 26,938 0 o 

1. Lovatt 26,250 oO 

For construction of water- met: works. Colls & Son 25,860 0 oO 
omannews *s «is es 645 0 0 Foster & Dicksee 25,716 0 oO 
W. Hill & Co.. . 19,639 o Oo W. Downs 255434 0 0 
Vivian’s Boring, &c, Co., Ltd. 18,471 9 O Greenwood 25,3740 0 
British-American Well Works 18,000 oO 
Stourbridge Well-Boring Co. . 17:947 9 ©) For alterations and additions to Charing Cross Hospital, for 
C. CHAPMAN & SONS, Salford (accepted) 14,605 0 Oo the Council. Mr. A, SAXON SNELL, architect. Quantities 

by Messrs. NORTHCROFT, SON & NEIGHBOUR 
Meee ca Howard & Co. ; £92 220% O 
For erection of thirty-six double tenement houses for the Patman & Fotheringham_ 89,300 0 oO 
working classes in Invicta and Rendel Roads, Canning Bywaters & Sons 87,500 0 oO 
Town, E. Mr. JOHN G. peuatey, borough engineer. H. Lovatt 87,000 0 oO 
‘Spencer, Santo & Co. : . . £21,000 90 0 Spencer, Santo & Co, 86,775 0 oO 
Calnan & Son. 20,063 0 O Trollope & Sons 86,470 0 oO 
W. Irwin. . 19,215 18 11 Higgs & Hill . 85,844 0 Oo 
H.L. Holloway. 18,370 0 0] BE, Nightingale 85,757 0 oO 
Martin, Wells & Co. 17,999 9 O HOLLoway Bros., Lambeth (accepted) . 82,730 0 oO 
W.E. Davey . ; LA2/5e) OO 
Hardy Bros. 16,565 © ©| For erection of forty double-tenement houses for the working- 
J. Shelbourne & Co. 16,542 0 0 classes in Eve Road, Plaistow. Mr. J. G. MORLEY, borough 
Gregar & ae ae ee eed AY engineer. 
J. Barker & Co., Ltd. EDs eRe 2 F. & E. Davey se 23,885 0 oO 
A T. Haines & Co. CS REM General Builders, Ltd. . Sear oe 
Herbert Bros... 141247 eo Ste eG. Minter ve a8 21,591" 0 0 
G, WISE, West Ham (accepted) « 13;955. 07 0 Marion Welle, Co. 26,850 ana 
For enlargement of the southern outfall sewer at Crossness Thomas & Edge 20,314 0 O 
Fall. J. W. Jerram . 18,678 oO oO 
J. Cochrane & Sons. . £124,949 10 O Herbert Bros. . : i 1202 0! 6 
W. Jones & Sons . 115,699 9 oO A. T. Haines: & Co. 17,635 19 2 
B. Cooke & Co. 96,826 14 3 Gregar & Son . 17,580 0 oO 
Bentley & Loch 82,597 4 0 G. Wise, works manager, “West Ham 16,899 0 oO 
Kirk & Randall . IO, Q12 5rd Barker & Co., Ltd. : 16,320 0 Oo 
W. B. SQUIRE & Co. (accepted) FA080-42 7 1S a CARTER, Grays (accepted) 15, 740 roe) 
IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 
LIE T S rassencer virts.C,& A. MUSKER 
Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and LIMITED, 
Glasgow Exhibitt Exhibitions. 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 


STEAM, HAND, AND POWER, 


FOR 


PASSENGERS 
And GOODS. 


Supplied to H.M. Government, 
Railway Companies, Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Buildings, 
Warehouses, Wharfs, 
Private Houses. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL icivee 


Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


CODES: LIEBER, A.B.C., 4rH EDITION, 
Telegraphic Address, *HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 
— Ne, 214. 
Iiondon Agent— 
c. E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


and 


Swarr or av rnoeeor LIVERPOOL. 


HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses,.Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead ‘Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 


LIFTS 


For Passengers and Goods. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 
Houses, Glasgow, 
&e., &c. 


HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 


CRANES. 


STEAM AND. 


JOHN BENNIE 


Moncur St., 
Manchester Agent-DUNCAN RITCHIE, 10 New Brown 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star Engine Works, 


GLASGOW. 


Street, Manchester, 


>HAND POWER LIFTS, 


DINNER LIFTS, 


ETC. 
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LONDON— continued. LONDON—continued. 
For erection of laundry at the Poplar and Stepney Sick 


Asylum For alterations to town hall buildings, Wester oe 


A B 


i a hkl a tr 


F. Gough & Co... ; ; 4 ; . £15,994 0 0 ; 
W. Lawrance & Sons. 5 ; : «= 15,968...0. 40 Perry & Co... . z . : £27,088. £504... £793 
Foster Bros. . : a 4 “ 5 - 15,765 © Oo Kirk & Randall . . . 3 . -26,940 . . 560. . 800 = 
Vigor & Co... : : : : . - 1:3,079:-,0..70 Holland & Hannen...=-: . . 26,670 720 780 ; 
Faulkner & Son. ‘ ; : : » 63,470 10250 Higgs & Hill, Ltd. . : . - 26,500 584 760 & 
H. Wardrope . ‘ é : ; . 41953439 OanO W. Johnson & Co, Ltd... ¢ . |: . -26jRROR ago ae ee : 
Yates & €o. 2% a : . 4 5 -. 13,400 © 0 Campbell, Smith & Co. Lidnes .. 2272 690 850 
F. & T. Thorne ; ; : : » ligs380 120780 Holliday & Greenwood, Ltaoe. . 95,930.02 560 760 
J. Smith & Son s : , ; : . | 13,259. 0: O Holloway Bros. : 5 oe ee 600 770 & 
J.H.L. Holloway... .  . = -' 13,230 0 0| > BYE: Nightingale. . °° . + 95 o72 Geo 
Higgs . ; : ; é US As ET 3 AST E OsO Prestige & Co. . : 4 : . 24,877: / -§25-' - 780 om 
Levy & Son .. : : : ’ Dee! ig 1 BpOQOE SO. EO Maple & Co., Ltd. . ‘ : . 24,560 360° 760 @ 
J. Greenwood . ‘ : 5 ; 4 PRI2, FAO tO. a0. H. Lovatt. : ; » 24,500 400 738 8 
Almond & Son F : si T2s5G04.0 2.0 GFHecA: Bywaters & Sons . - 23,380 850 910: a 
WATTS, JOHNSON & Co. (accepted ) 3 11,677 0 O PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM, LTD. Ly ; 
For erection of shops and flats at. Lower Clapton, N.E. Mr. (accepled) . 4 - F «) 22073 830 890. 

HERBERT. RICHES, architect and. surveyor, 3 Crooked A. Extra if wainscot wax polished. ; 

wee ibe Wilham Street, London, E.C. “Quantities B. Extra if various works are in polished marble. 

supplied. 
W. Holt & Sons. 5 : . . £15,098 | For supply of electrical plant in connection with the recon- 


struction for electrical traction of the Bee between 
Westminster and Tooting, &c. 


A.—Continuous-current plant, 


A. Porter é : : c d : > 84,845 
S. J. Scott . : ; : : : 14.073 
J GLOVED CC SONY e. Che as : é - 13,650 
Courtney & Fairbairn. : ; : > 03,525 


ojo {e)Ke)s(o) Ko) (0) Ho} Xe) 
SPD Se antedeic) aac the, 


Todd & Newman . : ss eae ite +a 365 Highest. Lowest. 
Greene Sinith 13,280 DICK, KERR & Co. (accepted) . : - £35,004 £25,964 | 
ae & T. Thorne ( ; ay ; : 5 . 13,000 B.—Three-phase plant. - a 
HEFFIELD BROS. (acceple : 12,993 Dick, KERR & Co. ( ase ; | 
All estimates are exclusive of smith, plumber, hot-water ae) (accepied ) Lae 55,570 46,625, 
and sanitary engineer and bell-hanger work, stoves, &c. For making-up, paving and kerbing several streets in Leyton. 


Mr. WILLIAM DAWSON, surveyor. : 


For erection of superintendent’s house hl stores, central [ 
Myers, Gilson & Rose, Ltd. . ; : “£314,647. -7 


laundry and workshop on site abutting upon Lodge Lane 8 
and Bostall Heath, Plumstead. Messrs. CHURCH, D. T. Jackson. ‘ 5 A cones pe PASTA O 250 
QUICK & WHINCOP, architects, William Street, Woolwich. T. Adams : Bena te . : - cP 3,067 1 oe: 
6 
I 
6 


E. Proctor : : : 5 ; : _ £14,270 oO G. Wilson A : : s : : Jd 238300 
Foster Bros. . : ; 4 : atk 226 520270 G. Porter : : ; 3 : ; » 12,193 12 
Martin, Wells & co 4 ; 4 iT Ob Om G. J. Anderson 5 ; 5 é : pias © CS) + here 
H. L. Holloway : : . .14,085- 07-0 W. Griffiths, Ltd. . 3 : . 11,908 11 10-4 
THOMAS & EDGE, Woolwich (accepted ye FART S007 GHOUO W. ee Leyton (accepted) : : - -11,836°19 -6 =m 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS CO,, LD, POCKET NOOK, ST. HELENS 


Teiegrams,‘* Union, St. Heleng.” Nat. Tel, 48, ESTABLISHED 1837, : 
Makers of Ground, Smoothed, Polished, Sil- : ; é 


vered, Bevelled, Brilliant Out, and Bent Plate 

Glass; Rough Rolled and Rough Oast Plate 

Glass ; also of Rough and Polished Prismatic 
; Glass, &c., &c. 


SPECIALITE: : 


““REFRAX’”’ 


(Protected under Patent Acts). 


Extraets from Testimonials received : 
‘‘The *Refrax’ Glass is a GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT.”’ 
**Gives EVERY SATISFACTION.” 
** The Glass I am perfeetly satisfied 
with; GREAT SUCCESS.” 
**Compared with Polished Plate 
Glass ‘Refrax’ gives TWICE AS 
MUCH LIGHT for EQUAL COST.” 


Interior Lighted by ordinary Plate Glass. Sold by all Dealers. 
No. 12662. 


For WATER CLOSETS, WATER PIPES, ANTI-SYPHON PIPES, &c. 
APPROVED BY ALL SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 


HIS Junction has been invented with a view to enable anyone fixing closets overcoming the difficulty of the 
many angles required for the various makes, also to avoid the necessity of having joints inside the walls, which 
are dangerous and not allowed by County Councils, Borough Engineers, Architects, &c. The 4 inch Junction can 
be adapted to any size from 4 inch downwards. Any plumber will see at a glance the great convenience of this 
article, as it only requires one junction for the many shapes and sizes. No Brass Thimbles or Calking required. 
A perfect Gas and Watertight Joint can be made in a few minutes by any ordinary Plumber. In fixing this Joint, 
all that is necessary is to cut the Lead Pipe to the required angle, place on the loose Iron Flange. then “flange back 
the Lead Pipe # inch all round, coat the face of Flange with a little Red Lead Putty, bring the two Faces together 
and draw up with the Bolts. screwing up each Bolt a little at a time until they are all tight, then the Joint is made 
and will stand any test. Another great convenience is :—In case of any alterations or renewal of Soil Pipes, all 
that is required where this Junction is used is to unbolt the same, and the Closet and Pipe leading to it are left 
intact. With all other Junctions it is necessary to take down the W.C., break open the wall, damaging the Pro- 
perty and catising other inconvenience. 
A—Is the front view of Junction and loose flange ; the inlet being elongated, allows the lead pipe to be cut 
to any required angle. 
B—Shows the Joint fixed and ready for tightening up, and also a few of the angles which can be got. 
C—Shows the one size which can be adapted for 4in. Soil Pipe, and a 4in. x14 in, Invert Junction for Anti- 
syphon Pipes, &c. 
D—Shows how to arrange for a small sized branch. 


Made in Three Strengths—Ordinary Rain Water, ¥* and ¥% Metal. 
PRICES AND PARTIOULARS CAN ‘BE “HAD AT I aD W HOLESALE MERCHANTS, OR FROM 


CHARLES TAYLOR, R.P., sanitary Engineer, ECCLES, MANCHESTER. 
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LONDON—continued. | LONDON —continued. 
| for erection of block E of the Mount Pleasant telegraph | For the construction of the foundations of Block III. of the 
factory, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. if new Admiralty buildings. fi 
| E. Lawrance & Sons. ° . ; 15,290, 0 0. £200 Foster Bros... . . . £30,885 — 
Mer Appleby: * wt aes roe) Re esl eoimien a Song, Ltd.) i 1. 29,791 — 
) B. E Nightingale ‘ : : e/I4,020 502 0 200 Foster & Dicksee_ . . . . - 25,812 279 
| Pek. romes . : : laude Ga 100 B. E, Nightingale. . . ; > 25,175 = 

T. L. Green eee Fe sO FeO BOLT T76 Pethick Brose oe a) hak 8s 24,740 — 

Holloway Bros. . ; : : a EA2EOR OLLO — E. Nuttall . . . . . . - 24,240 312 
IW. H.Lorden&Son. . .  . 14,155 0 0 378| W. King & Son Sears ad Pt 2 a f° 22,000 — 
W@W. Johnson & Co.,Ltd. . .  .. 14,039°0 0 239 Thiggs: Qierrill Ltd ay an eter +). '.. 225460 _— 
| Wilson Bros. ’ r : +) 1 £S,090010'5 0 200 H.C. Lovatt . . . . . - 20,940 302 

J. Chessum & Sons . a oe p19.725-40..0 120| J. Mowlem&Co. . ay ae - + 20,878 261 

Borrodale & Co.. Sea ;1412 70 «0 — J. Allen & Sons, Ltd. : . : » 17,950 150 

J. THOMPSON & Co. (accepted ) . Puni2,000%: 04,0 250 Holloway Bros. . . . . . 17,880 432 

A. Old materials. Eee Me eRe Ltd. . . . . . 171383 a 
: erry ) : ; R17, 209 42 
BS sioners of HLM, Orc of Works, Re. Wy for the Commis) J. CmssuM & Sons (accepied) |. 15,926 330 
? A.—Allowance if Limmer asphalte be used. 

Martin, Wells & Co. . : ; - £632,000 O oO 

Wobathmeotcesoust =) . <1. ©. 591,000 0 o LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

B. E. Nightingale. : : ; ; . 587,420 0 o| For erection of school, Wickham Lane site, Plumstead, 

Pethick Bros. eee... 683,160 10. 0 Greenwich. 

eee ee ee es 582.300 0-0). Jo& M. Patricks o.oo oe £23,431 ae) 

a MOmIennOe COs.) he : $570,000. 0-0 J. Garrett & Son. : . . . 22,334 9 0 

Wererodenteoony ss) . . . 562,200 0 o| \W. Downs . ome Pe ee 22,206)" 0 

C. Wall. . » + + 4 4 559,640 0 of J. Chessum & Sous URN R ee ek tie 22,283 0: o 

Holloway Bros. . é ; 4 i seh FG4 5 eho He Ce Higgs: : . . . - 21,971 90 O 

Higgs & Hill, Ltd. ‘ : " : s9'545,004)-0%%0 E. Lawrance & Sons. , , < ee EL7So"..0.. 0 

See. 630,000 -0''0.| Petry & Com > ew 21,695. 0 0 

a Lovatts © *'. ; 5 : ; ; S27 ,000FC OO Treasure & Son. . . - 21,234 0 0 

H.S Foster . : q : y : . 515,000 0 oO KIRK & RANDALL (accepted ). ; : 20,4400 0 

H. Martin. . . . - 505,000 © O/}| For erection of school, Kilmorie Road site, Stanstead Road, 

Mopleeianitd %  . |... 497,875 0 30 Forest Hill (Greenwich), 

Perry& Co... Se Ne Osan 1G LO If Walls of Class- 
| FOSTER & DICKSEE (accepted ) : : 473,231 0 oO ee Halls: 
_ For extension of offices for the Star Life Assirance Society, F. & H. F. Higgs = £24; GSO. 0 £402 0 Oo 

32 Moorgate Street. Mr. ARTHUR BLOMFIELD JACKSON, J. Garrett & Son . : 24,786 0 O 4lI-*0 oO 
architect, 26 Mecklenburgh hee W.C. W Antill & Co. . : 245450000 420 0 oO 
| Holland & ’Hannen ’ 7 2',12,350 00 Kirk & Randall . : SOP ALG Pee ire) 407 0 O 
_ Colls & Sons . ; ; : 11,984 0 oO Perry & Co. , 23,009.01 0 425 90 0 

EK. Edwards 11,9230 0 Treasure & Son . 22'0317-0~ 0 3055.0 0 

Holloway Bros. PLO 72 OF OLeO Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 22/750, O50 387450) > 'O 

PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM (accepted) . 39210,6936i70 J. & M. PATRICK (accepted). 21,787 OF 300. 0. O 


OTIS 
ELEVATORS 


Paris Exhibition, 1900, 
JRAND PRIZE & GOLD MEDAL. 


Electric, Hydraulic, Steam, 


) 
| 
} (. 
| 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


MTIS ELEVATOR CO., Ltd., Mansion House Buildings, 
__. 4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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LONDON sCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For erection of school, West Hill site (late Broomhill Road), For erection of additional accommodation at Aristotle Road 
Wandsworth. | school. 
W. Downs : 5 : ‘ ’ : £34,825 O50 re 
oN UG aaa SERENE Seacrest rues aa 34,710 © ©! “Fiolloway Bros... . +> > sp eee . 
Holloway Bros. 3 é : 1. 34,450.00 ear bk i ie : se 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltda ; 3 : si GAL Pl aeOneO ; x “ts EMESS'- . . same: . i 4 
E Parsons & Co. . . : F é 2 888,707 sa0re Ou Lathey Bros. . . . . . . » 10,217 324 ‘ 
E. Lawrance & Sons : 5 5 . asc 32,205, 20 a O W.H.Lorden& Son . : 3 : . 15,4445. 2220 
W.H.Lorden & Son _. iy a a alee O80R Ot Oe esl Marsland. cn 500s sy. é ; 7, ey 180 — 
Spencer, Santo & Co, Ltd. 5 - 31,003 © O} Treasure & Son” . : ‘ ; ' _ 15,274 190 | 
Stimpson.t. C0. - SRN ASR Sea cee a nto Once ie MP oe 
J. & M. Patrick : 5 : : ‘ 730,000, <0 10 Testauh @ Sans ua ie soci 
Martin, Wells & Co. : : 5 £20,555% 04.0 ? : . : . > EOD y 
W. SMITH & SON (accepted) . : j 2A 20/97 D1 aa0 Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. . : - 15,014 170 
For erection of school, Church Manor Way site, Plumstead Bae & Co., Ltd. : é ; fee a : 
G ich). . : ‘ ; : 
icett aS Holliday & Greenwood, Tid. - : . 14,535 204 
; astered, a 
R & HOP Higes 1% £24227" 90-0 e200, © J. & M. Patrick. TOS PCL cs. 7%. 
Perry & Co. 23,842 0 0 287 0 Oo! J. GARRETT & SON Gaon ; : UNAS Sas 334 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 23,630 © O AAO). (0) ) 
se Recreate ae onsen: 5 Sea Oro 270 0 O A. If walls of classrooms and halls are plastered add. 
J. Garrett & Son . 3 $2623\203 4 Ore — 
Treasure & Son ’. : wee pn ODS OURO 274 2° © For accommodation 30 boys and 30 girls, total 60 ; consisting — 
Oe ae ee ; EMR meh te : of two blocks of rn Aue be es Anhevie Cotta : 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 22,545. O70 250 10) 0 : ges, Mie 8 
J. CHEssuM & SONS (accepted) 22,281 0 © 33°, 0 0 Home for the Deaf. 


For pupil-teachers’ schc ol for the Marylebone Division, Hill- | C, Wall . : 2 : ° : , po 500°. 9 
drop Road site, Camden Road, see | J. Garrett & Son . . : . . 22,174 0 0 
Kilby & Gayford . : : £23125 OO B. E. Nightingale . ‘ , ; B . 2,850 0 = 
dmeilen Se SONS y(t. oa). a 1 aoe ne ge o 0 6 6©F,& H.F. Higgs 2) ee 
L. H. & R Roberts Bere ge OG 2 Kirk-&: Randall’ °°. ee 221,324): Oe 
Leslie & Co., Limited. . : : ; 22,863 0 oO ET % 
2 riggs : : : ; oo 22 LA) Oe 
J & M. Patrick : : ; : ‘ 5 R22 OO 
CENall : E . 22,545 0 0 McCormick & Bone. ‘ : 3 i -20;998'> 0: ig 
GS: S. AWilliaimere San: i : : cae Rh ko sO Spencer, Santo & Co, Eimuted : : J:420;740 00 Ta 
Cr Cox. 5 : : as LQ 2 Rho Ole O: E. Lawrance & Sons ; i ; : 4! 0,607... “Orme 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . . . . 22,498 0 0 Stimpson & Co... : : : 20,5700 am 
E.Lawrance & Sons. RM nish or olen ts W. Johnson & Co., hamid : : . UL SO O88 0sme 
Cpl ReGreen\ iv ; : ; ; : 5 .21,987--O -O Smith & S L d 6 
F. Gough & Co. . ‘ : | 21,874 0 0 J. Smith & Sons, Limite ; ‘ : . 19,916 0 0 
Treasure & Son. : ; : . 021, 730-40 OR J. & C. Bowyer . : . 19,695 9 0 
W. GREGAR & SON (accepted ) : , . $20,933 0:0 HOLLIDAY & GREENWOOD acces : . 19,0C0 0 4q 


DURESC® 


THE IMPROVED WATER PAINT 


For the Treatment of Walls and Ceilings, either for Plain Work or Artistic Decoration 
Dries Flat and is not Absorbent like Common Distemper. 


SEE BOOK OF 28 DESIGNS, by W. J. PEARCE, PRICE 2/6, POST PAI 


PETRIFYING LIQUID 


THE STONE PRESERVATIVE. 


This Material has now been extensively used for over Sixteen Years for Arrestil 
Decay in Porous Stone and Brick Buildings, Monuments, &c. 


CHARLTON WHITE conc OIL PAIN 


NON-POISONOUS. CHEAPER THAN WHITE LEAD. 
THE SILICATE PAINT GO., J.B. ORR & 00, Ltd, CHARLTON, LONDON, S. 
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eee SS SS scooc_60_0_sS“wwwssaa_—_<_«_»"=@—> 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For the erection of a new mixed higher-grade school for boys 
and girls, Leven Road site, Bromley-by- Bow. 


If Walls of Class- 
rooms and Halls 
are Plastered, add 


McCormick & Sons.  £23:970 OOM s 105. 0-0 
C. Dearing & Son 23,279 9 0 BIS rtO (oO 
. Chessum & Sons. 23\27 35ers O 234-10, .0 
F. & F. J. Wood 233240 0 O 310 0 O 
G. Munday & Sons. 23.020 4.00 10 291 0 O 
C. Cox - 22,09077.0 0 sre CG 
Perry & Co. . 22,974 0 VU 295 0° 0 
Kirk & Randall 22,896 0 O 298 0 O 
Treasure & Son 22,851) 0 0 205-40.70 
Te ige Green 23.5900 20 ,1,093. 0.0 
E. Lawrance & Sons 22,409 0 O 207.0 0 
C. Wall . 22,041 15 9 210? OO 
W. GREGAR & ‘SON (accepted) SEAT 7 Or: 0 249 0-0 
LOWESTOFT. 
For erection of sea defence works at Lowestoft. Mr WM. 


TREGARTHEN DOUGLASS, consulting engineer, 15 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


T. W. Pedrette - £44,990 oO oO 
J. & T. Binns . 44,956 0 Oo 
Buttle & Fowler 40,044 0 O 
H. Lovatt 93.0205'0° 50 
J. C. Trueman 36,663 0 oO 
A. Woodhouse 35,308 Oo Oo 
Vi Bill 8 35,063 O O 
W. T. Squire & Co. 34,463 0 O 
R. Finnegan 34,000 © O 
A. FasEy & SON, Grove Green Yard, Leyton- 
stone (accepted) . 3 ‘ m3 2)2 thse 0 0 
W Gradwell & Co. 20;329.0-..0 
B. Cooke & Co. 28,900 O O 
G, Eaton. 25. O40 C Oo 
OTLEY. 
For construction of a reservoir, &c, at Otley, Yorks. Mr. 


JOHN WAUGH, eng neel; guudrdge Chambers, Bradford. 


Wilson & Son. «474,001 O70 
rE spMth 56,750.13. 7 
P. Drake. 54,378 O O 
ARNOLD & Son, Doncaster (accepted ea: 49,500 0 O 


—— 


PAIGNTON. 

For construction of an impounding water supply, valve tower 
with outlet and compensation waterworks, filters, care- 
taker’s residence, valves, castings, &c., at Holne, Devon, 
iu connection with the New Moorland water supply. Mr. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM VANSTONE, engineer, Palace 
Chambers, Paignton. 
Contract No. }. 

W. C. Shaddock : ‘  £EL475 rae) 
Pethick Bros . 8,240 0 O 
Skinner . 43,705 6 o 
A. Wells & Sons 39,000 O O 
Dart & Pollard 2,341 ‘0 O 
J. Dickson ‘ 29,076 -7 10 
Hawking & Best 27,853 © O 
G. BELL, Manchester ‘and Tottenham (ac- 

cepted ) 26,969 14 9 


PLAISTOW. 

For erection of two blocks of buildings in Carter Road, com- 
prising pupil teachers’, laundry and cookery centres, and 
caretaker’s house. Mr. WILLIAM JACQUES, architect, 
2 Fen Court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. CURTIS & 


SONS. 
A. E. Symes E20 tia O 
B. E. Nightingale ZA-O01T 0 'O 
Stimpson & Co... 22E37)..0 CO 
Battley, Sons & Hainesst : 22,4105 00 
G. Sharpe : 7,055 0 oO 
W. J. Maddison 2r.Ots, O»-O 
A. Reed . 2162205 OF. 0 
GREGAR & SON, “Stratford | (brovt sionally 

accepted ) - 21,159 © O 

PORTSMOUTH. 
For construction of car-shed, pits, drains and arcade at Glady’s 
Avenue, North End. Mr. E. ROTTER, tramways 
engineer. 
W. W. Learmouth . £19 598 0 O 
Light & Son 19,143 0 0 
H. Clark & Son 18,590 0 oO 
W. Ward 18,537 ‘oj We. 
J. W. Perkins . 18,350 0 O 
J. Crockerell 18,218 0 oO 
W. W. EVANS, Brougham } Road, Southsea 

(accepted ) : ; “ eet 7,000, a, 


1: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


TELEGRAMS: 

“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
*SOOLITE, BATH.” 
*OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
*“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 


BATE. 132 GROSVENOP ROAD, PIMLICG 


BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 


QUARRIES. loser | QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. a {u pav™ pati * | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. x te R «ee COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Kot OF STOKE GROUND. 
2—_| FARLEIGH DOWN. «got Ryn obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. | 
: 
race. RUA RKC: BRADFORD. h My The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. i hea 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR 


TRADE MARK 


WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


19, 21, 


J. HORWOOD, WHOLESALE IRON AND BUILDER'S MERCHANT, 


23 & 25 STRATFORD BROADWAY, 
RAILWAY SIDING & STORES (MIDLAND), 


sow,}/LONDON, E. 


BATHS, CISTERNS, AND SANITARY COODS. 


JAPANNED SIENNA BATHS (A9999). 

5 ft. 6 in. Japanned Sienna 
Bath, fullsize’... 

5 ft. 6 in. Japanned Sienna 
Bath, with plug and union 26/6 

5 ft. 6in. Japanned Sienna 
Bath, with plug and union, 
and overflow 

5 ft. 6in. Japanned Sienna 
Bath, complete with plug 
and union, overflow, chain, 
and hot & cold bath cocks 34/6 


- GALVANISED OPEN. CISTERNS, AND H. W. TANKS. 


Sizes 20 25 30 40 80 100 gals. 


No. A2580. Light Steel.. . /- M/- 12/- 15/- ae a 23/6 26/-ea.. 
No. A60. Open Cistern, 16G 11/- 12/- 13/- 16/- 18/- 21/- 26/- 28/-,, 
No. A6l. H. W. Tank, 14 G 18/- 19/9 23/- 28/- 36/- 45-5 — —, 


seep ala MANHOLE COVERS (No. 41386). 
es \ 


(GREASE OR SAND JOINTS). 


7 12x12 18x18 24x18 24x24 ins. 
Light Pattern. 
4/3 5/9 6/3 9/3 ea. 
Medium Pattern. 
5/- 8/- 8/3 11/- 
Heavy Pattern. 
— 10/- 12/- 14/6 


Full list of Weights and other sizes 
on application, 


CATALOGUE of Builders’, Plumbers’, and Gasfitters’ Goods sent-on receipt of Trade 
Card and{4d. for postage. 
PAPERHANGINGS,—Send Trade: Card and Deposit of 5/- for Pattern Book. Un- 
usually Large Discount to the Trade. Deposit refunded fromj paper bought to 
value of £3. 
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¢ 
PLYMOUTH. 8T. ALBANS. . 
For erection of schools at Salisbury Road. Mr. H. J. SNELL, | For construction of 6,900 super yards of concrete bacteria beds 4 
architect, 11 The Crescent, Plymouth. with screening chamber, &c., at the outfall works, Messrs» i 
H. E. Skinner . ; d : ‘ : sLy2TsA0Z. O00 BEESLEY, SON & NICHOLS, engineers, 11 Victoria Street, 
A. R. Lethbridge. ; 5 : . +3) 20,003.07 00 Westminster, S.W. ; 
Pearn Bros. . : , ‘ F : ». 25,789. 0 HO G. G. Rayner . : ; ; . ‘ s LOS 801,20. 0 i 
T. May . WALES ; : ; - 25,665 0 0 W. Coker , : es sons ee TB 22 50. O 3 
;: H. Blackel SNE Oa ee ae ae 25,039 0.0) J& T. Binns 9. ee ; 
: : 5 : : ‘ 29255999710. 20 
Torer& Son... wo 25,083 Of) de JACKSOM 8) ee 
Wakeham Bros. . ; ; : : 245973 0200 H. Weldon . . . . : : . 12,064 4 3 
Lapthorn & Co. . : é : . 5) 2A206)) "OO T. W. Pedrette : ; i : t «i £1,084 24" <6 a 
Allen & Tozer : 24,000..-0,'.0'|)"’. Johnson’ Bros... 410 ouiiecienne tee . 11,980 10 0 @ 
W. E. BLAKE, Plymouth (provisionally ac- J. Dickson ; f : ; ‘ . 11,928 6 0 : 
epie@) : ; : ; ede g nd eats ior S. Saunders. ; F : . : PE SAO-LO +O 2 
SCOTLAND. S. Kavanagh . : ; ; ; é . 11,340 15 O 
for construction of new tramways and for reconstruction of W. G. Dunham ; 5 : : : + 27 Oe oOR eo 3 
existing tramways (about three-quarter mile, double line); B. Cooke & Co. Abe, Cee ’ 5 ; + LOSI 4 > Oin-O : 
for construction of granite cart track, and for paving por- CoBelles ; : : : : ; i O87 O8 ‘ 
tions of street with granite setts (about 19,000 superficial s : 5 z 
yards in all). Mr. WILLIAM MACKISON, engineer. M. CUNLIFFE, Gloucester Road, Kingston 
G. Mackay & Son . \ : £19,141 10 8 on-Thames (accepted ) . : ; : a A OPBL O22 ; 
D.&J. Stratton . . 17,917 16 8 F. J. Coxhead 7 : : : : oi POAT OL CO i 
North British Granite and Whinstone Quarries SWANLEY. 5 
Co, Ltd : ; ; : : 3 FAT QO7 eae O ; : : i 
D. Murray. } : i p ; . 17,179 18 2 For erection of the White Oak schools for the Metropolitan : 
2 " 
W. Wilson i : a F - 4 15,963 Que Asylums Board. Messrs. W. H. & P. B. STRUDWICK, ; 
R. C. Brebner & Co: : : : 3 Lg 73hke 3 10 quantity surveyors, New Inn Chambers, Wych Street, i 
Young & Co . : . . . . - 15,015 3 10 Strand, W.C. Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, architects ; 
R. Sheach, jun. : : ; : : - 14,987 7 2 and surveyors, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. * 
J. B. Hay § . ; ; . : 2 E457O2 EO) 5 Bal B 6 : 
toSh Dek | r4sgt 5 It alaam Bros. : : : 5 : ee Q.. © q 
J. McApam & Sons, Aberdeen (accepted) . 13,087 9 6| Leslie&Co. - - 2 + 141,450 0 0 
For construction of a sea-wall, 880 yards in length (in extension Foster & Dicksee . : 3 f : ai hile tthe «sabe, Fi 
of the existing esplanade sea-wall), upon the bed or soil of R. L Tonge . : : . , 138,652 0 Oo 5 
the river Tay, Dundee. Mr. WM. MACKISON, engineer. Stephens, Bastow & Co. ? , : + fF 3'5,209-0-0 4 
R. C. Brebner & Co. : . . : » £45,550 18 3 B. E. Nightingale. ; : ; ; LT 33.2270 xO ‘ 
G.Lawson . . «se | 31,887 17 0 |. “Willmott & Sons’. | 2)”. 
G.Mackay& Son. . -  - + + 24,454 9 9}  Torden & Son 121,888 0 0. & 
A. Will. : ; : : + 20;A00RT OO : : 3 5 ; é fy : ? 
Clark, Simpson ee Scottie wre : 18.7801 15.0 D5: Je ASSES aera 2 NG T0235 0 oa 
4 ete Dick s BN NGG je fame Ney Martin; Wells*&, Coes ae : é «LT 000" 0) 7 0 
J. McApaMm & SONS, Aberdeen (accepted) 4 E3501 50) 50 C. WALL, Chelsea (accepted ) : : whkl2,324- 027.0 


PRIZE MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS: LONDON, 1851; MELBOURNE, 1888; CHICACO, 1893; PARIS, 1900. 


COTTRRELL Bros. WALL, PAPER 


BRISTOL: Ee aaa LONDON : 
Clare Street, Marsh Street, 43 Carlisle St. Edgware Rd. 
and Baldwin Street. Paddington, W. 


West-End Selecting Rooms—SLOANE SQUARE (18 KING’S ROAD), CHELSEA, S.W. 
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SELLY OAK. (LLUSTRATIONS. 
for erection at the workhouse, Selly Oak, of receiving wards, WALL-PAINTING, OPERA HOUSE, PARIS._THALIE. ERATO. 
porter’s lodge and new pavilion, stores and offices, work- a 
shed, &c. Messrs. WHITWELL & SON, architects, Bir- THE WESTERN BLOCK OF THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 
mingham. 
J Harley & Son . : ; ; : - £21,350 ray a sagtey aos aan Sart ater 
W. Bishop. : f ’ ; ; 21,254 0 Oo EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY aSSURANCE CORPORATION OFFICES, 
Barnsley & Sons. ; ; ; ; 20,9005) Om O ere ee 
W.J Stone. : ; , : : MeO, 5 52=2 0,10 CATHEDRAL SERIES._RIPON: GENERAL VIEW OF EXTERIOR 
W. Robinson . , : ; \ ; $820,370 250. 0 FROM SOUTH-BAST. 
Smith & Pitts . ; : : ; : F20,320. 07, O sing 
B. Whitehouse & Sons . ; 5 ; 720,209 20) 0 WORKSOP.| 
ae ST alae King’s 1 Tenth h (conaitionally 19,07f 9 © | For erection of infirmary buildings on Kilton Hill site. Mr. 
accepted ) ? 18,700 0 Oo eens C. SCAPING, architect, Court Chambers, 
; 5 Grimsby. 
T. Roper. : ; : ; , 2 - £19,949 Io oO 
THORPE. | J. G. Cooling . , : § : : 17,880 14 6 
. G. Brown & Son . : , : ; WEL A00 8.0). O 
for extensiens and alterations to the Norfolk County Asylum, 
Thorpe, near Norwich. Mr. A. J. Woop, architect, 22 e acta & Son. : ‘ : ; : 2 pt 12 6 
Surrey Street, Victoria Embankment, W.C Quantities i. Vick ¢ : : : : : : ; a i eaceen 
by Messrs. WIDNELL & TROLLOPE, 20 Tothill Street, ec ee ee ney ae ee se IG OO 
Nectminatert SAN" Cahill & Leverton . ; ; : ; 7ePrO.AGA 0. (0 
, 2 
‘Cornish & Gaymer . : ‘ , ¥ - £7157 0 Oo R. Stewart . . . . . . . 16,130 OFKO 
Roddie Son ; 63,900 0 Oo M. Grantham . ‘ : : : F 3610, 100. 60.2.0 
Johnson & Co, mea: f ; : 66,127 oe G G G. Middleton . ‘ : : : mart >.050840 0 
C. Wall 59,527 0 0 J. Cooper & Son, Ltd. . : : : TunTS O02 0: .0 
Foster & Dicksee . RU aS she CO.B00's O50 D pt eens rae Ae haloes Unie tee Sa By A7 gO 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Rea Wh yo ie 89,260.00 } J. aah eg - 15,490 0 Oo 
are ande Sons 59,243 0 0 A. B. CLARKE, Nottingham (accepted) . at4,500..0' 0 
A - : ; : : 
Kerridge & Shaw . ; ; ; : Se 50,257759 000 O 
Youngs & Son é 7 . , : se 5e,99 RIO uO YEOVIL. 
hs or Ra eon a ; i . ; Bae 2 5 For construction of septic tanks, filters, &c. Mr. W. K. L. 
J. Reis + 5 ; } ; ; ee Aah ARMITAGE, borough surveyor. 
H_ Lovatt : 7 : . 56,800 0 o Bs Sub ay : ; ; ; : } Soe * “a 
4 . . . . . . . . “o“) > 
Wo. KING & SON (accepted). ; : Dy Fe ic bien | Faakinuetectaee Megs tat o 
B. Cooke & Co. 2 ; ; “ 3 welO.bZ1, 0. .0 
GryBell’ : 2 : : ; é eLOs397, 0, 0 
WALSALL. S. Saunders . ; F : : : MLE OSO, 0. -O 
For erection of the proposed new municipal buildings. Mr. H. W. Pollard : . : : d ~atds503 0. O 
JAMES S. GIBSON, architect Stephens & Sons . ; eenea.e2d 10. 2 
Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds* : . £67,650 0 O BIRD & PIPPARD, Yeovil (accepted) : 4, 100...0° O 
* Recommended for acceptance. J. W. & H. Childs . : ; ars.o43+15 0 


Building & Decorating Department. 


JOHN BARKER & CO, L” 


KENSINGTON, 


GARRY OUT 


HIGH-CLASS DECORATIONS, INTERIOR JOINERY, 
MARBLE §& DECORATIVE PLASTER WORKS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, and 
CONSTRUCTIONALJ& SANITARY ENGINEERING WORKS, 


IN( TOWN}, AND” COUNTRY. 


They have a large and competent staff, and can always arrange for a 
representative to wait upon clients to suit their convenience. 


WARMING APPARATUS BY STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 


WE have received from Messrs. Lumby, Son & Wood, 
Ltd., of Halifax and Greetland, Yorks, a copy of the Twentieth 
Century Catalogue, which contains particulars of wrought-iron 
and steel welded and rivetted boilers manufactured by them 
for heating apparatus on the low-pressure hot-water and low- 
pressure steam systems, also of kitchen-range boilers, Cornish 
boilers, vertical steam boilers, &c. This catalogue, which is 
excellently got up and illustrated, contains useful tables for 
architects and much information, and in an early issue we hope 
‘to refer more fully to it. We notice that the gold medal was 
awarded at the Paris Exhibition, 1901, to Messrs. Lumby, Son 
& Wood, Ltd. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Union Offices, Todmorden, are being fitted with the 
latest improved hot-water heating apparatus by John King, 
Limited, engineers, Liverpool, employing their ‘ Rahnee” 
radiators and “ Rex” radiator valves. 

MACKAY’S patent direct-acting invisible roof ventilators, 
supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, 
Glasgow and Manchester, are being used in the ventilation of 
the new Consumptive Home at Barnhill, Perth. 

MEssRS. GENT & CoO., electric-light engineers, of Faraday 
Works, Leicester, inform us that since the fire which took 
place at their works recently they have been able to secure 
extensive premises adjoining their own works, where they are 
making a start, so that little or no delay beyond the Christmas 
holidays will take place in the execution of orders. 

MESSRS. FISHER, SON & WEAVER, of West Bromwich 
(Staffs), have recently received orders for the whole of the 
furniture, dual desks, cupboards, teachers’ desks, &c.; for the 
large schools to accommodate 1,000 to 1,500 children each for 
the Swansea, Willesden (London), Croydon, Hanwell (London) 
and Norwood (London) School Boards. The desks selected 
in each case have been the new “ Kingfisher Dual Desks,” and 
each Board made the selection from samples submitted by nearly 
all the chief firms of school furniture makers in the trade. 

THE “B. & S.” Folding Gate Company have recently 
received orders for Kinnear’s steel rolling shutters from the 
Nottingham Corporation, who have adopted them for their 
tramway depot for fifteen entrances; four also have been fitted 
by them at Cardiff for the Corporation and nine are being fitted 


at Wallasey and two at the new electric generating station at 
Bow. For the Leicester Corporation this company have just 
supplied twenty-eight pairs of the “ B. & S.” folding gates for 
the wholesale fruit and vegetable markets. 

MEssRS. PILKINGTON BROS., LTD., of St. Helens, Lanca- 
shire, are sending out a neat and attractive little illustrated 
pamphlet descriptive of their patent prismatic rolled glass 
For this glass, which we described on its introduction, the 
following advantages are claimed :—It is of good appearance 
and is stronger than sheet glass, being less liable to be broken. 
Efficiency in work is greatly promoted by it, and it virtually 
increases floor space. It is easy to apply ; any glazier can fix it. 
It avoids vitiated air, dirt and blackened ceilings, caused by 
burning gas. The diffused light is especially beneficial to the 
eyesight. The heat of the sun is also diffused, contributing to 
a uniform temperature. It is a safeguard against fire, avoiding 
many dangers arising from artificial lights, and illuminating 
dark corners so often made receptacles for dangerous refuse. 
It enhances the letting value of property by improving the 
light, and saves gas bills. 


THE Edison and Swan United Electric Light Company, 
Ltd, have received the honour of appointment by Royal 
Warrant as purveyors of electric lamps to His Majesty the 
King. 

THE library and baths committees of the Leeds Corporation 
met on the 24th ult. to consider the plans sent in for the pro- 
posed baths and branch library, in York Road. Sixteen sets 
of plans (all by Leeds architects) were exhibited, and a selection 
made which will be submitted for approval at the next meeting 
of the Council. The recommended awards are as follows :— 
Ist, 50/., Mr. J. A. Chapman, East Parade; 2nd, 30/, Mr. W. 
Bakewell, Park Square ; 3rd, 157, Mr. Percy Robinson, Albion 
Street. The plans preferred provide for a building of two 
storeys, costing some 15,000/. The library, which is to be 
built of stone and brick, will have a frontage to York Road, 
whilst the baths will extend down All Saints Place at the back. 
The ground-floor of the library is to comprise a lending library, 
newsroom and ladies’ room; and on the first floor will be 
erected a lecture hall, boys’ library and reading-room. The 
lecture hall, which is intended for public meetings, forms a 
novel feature of the building. A clock and ornamental cupola 
also enter into the design. The baths are to be fitted up in 
the most approved modern style. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. | 
THE town of Dingwall, N.B., contemplates the employment / 
of the tidal flow of the canal and the Peffrey River to provide | 
it with electric light. The total capital outlay is estimated at | 
4,000/. 

ELECTRICAL engineers are unanimous in appreciating the / 
necessity of sending out their currents at a high voltage, 
because the breakage of power and the waste and cost of 
carrying it along conductors is less. 

At Alloa, N.B, the work of laying the cables for the electric © 
lighting of the principal streets is nearing completion. Nearly 
all the pillar lamps have been erected, and a section of these 
and also the municipal buildings were lighted with the electric 
light for the first time on Monday evening. It is expected that 
nearly all the lamps will be switched on by to-night. 

IN connection with the scheme for the electrification of the | 
Mersey Railway, a contract for about sixty cars, of the value of | 
40,000/ , has been placed with Messrs. G. F. Milnes & Co, of 
Birkenhead, and Hadley, Salop, and cars will be built at the 
works at Hadley. The cars will be 60 feet long, seat about 
seventy persons, and will be of a very handsome style. After 


this gas supply, drive the dynamos. 


the disaster on the Overhead Railway at Liverpool, it is_ 


interesting to know that for a certain distance under the new 
cars over the motors will be placed fireproof asbestos slate. 
The compartments for the motor man and the luggage will also be 
lined with the fireproof material, so that danger by fire through 
the fusing of the motors will be almost eliminated. 

IN order to meet the increasing demand for electric light in 


Shrewsbury, the Town Council have several times been com- | 


pelled to extend the machinery during the four years the 
undertaking has been in their possession. The latest of these 
extensions included the erection of a new engine, and this was 
formally “opened” by the mayor (Mr. S. M. Morris) at a 
meeting of the lighting committee held at the works on the 
23rd ult. The new set of machinery is of 350 brake horse- 
power, and the dynamos are of 242 kilowatts capacity, capable 
of supplying 4,0c0 16 candle-power lamps burning at one time. 
The engine was manufactured by Messrs. Bellis & Morcam, 
Birmingham, and the dynamos by Messrs. Thomas Parker & 
Co., Wolverhampton. The estimated cost was 2,650/2., and the 


_ applied on the most advanced principles. 


_ wearing parts except the two shaft bearings. 


work has been done to specifications supplied by the borough | 


electrical engineer (Mr. C. M. Johnston), who has from the 


commencement of municipal electric lighting in Shrewsbury — 
had much to do with the success which has attended the | 


undertaking. He has been fortunate in having the support of 
an enterprising committee, with a chairman whose interest in 
and knowledge of the work are beyond praise. 

AN important and in some respects novel installation of 
electrical power for manufacturing purposes has just been com- 
pleted at the Saltley works of the Metropolitan Railway Car- 
riage and Waggon Company. Electric power is now in use 
throughout the whole of the works, and it is generated and 
Alternating current 
two-phase, Westinghouse type, ““C” motors, varying in size 
from 50 horse-power downwards, are used in all cases. These 
motors require no expert attention, They are efficient, self- 
starting under load, have no exposed electrical parts, and.no 
The electrical 
system is thus the most modern of any. The method of gene- 
rating the electric power exhibits a still more striking advance, 
Steam-engines have been abandoned in favour of gas-engines. 
Instead of burning coal under steam-boilers, the coal is now 
served to a gas-producing plant, and engines, working with 
Westinghouse three- 
cylinder gas-engines are used. This type of engine was intro- 
duced about two years ago, and is rapidly revolutionising 
methods of power-generation and workshop driving. This 
can be easily understood when it is considered that all the 
advantages of the best type of steam-engines are in this new 
gas-engine combined with far greater economy. This has 
been proved by experiments on several installations, and 
stringent tests recently made on the Saltley plant under 
actual working conditions have confirmed the truth of these 
claims. 


2 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury visited Folkestone on the 
30th ult. for the purpose of opening a new Church house, 
schools and recreation hall, erected as a memorial to the late 
Canon Matthew Woodward, vicar of Folkestone for over half 
a century. 

THE most important year’s work for a period of forty years 
in connection with the isolation of infectious disease in the 
Carlisle Fever Hospital has just been completed. The hospital 
stands within its own grounds to the north-west of the city, 
and recently additions were made to it at a cost of from 3,000/. 
to 4,coo/. 
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A NEW Congregational church has been built at Victoria 
Park to replace the church in Hanbury Street, E., so long 
associated with the ministry of the late Dr. Tyler. That 
building has been demolished, owing to the site having been 
acquired by the London School Board, and the pews, gallery 
fronts, &c., from the old church have been utilised in the new 
building. Accommodation has been provided for 800, and the 
school and classrooms make altogether an admirably equipped 
block of buildings. 


A SINGULAR accident occurred on the North-Eastern Rail- 
way near Choppington (Northumberland) station on the 30th 
ult. Bordering the railway are some brickworks, and a large 
chimney connected with these suddenly collapsed and fell 
across the line At the time there was a guard’s van in the 
vicinity, and the falling brickwork crashed into it. Unfortu- 
nately, a mineral guard named Beattie was in the vehicle, and 
he was seriously injured. Choppington station is on the Blyth 
and Tyne section, between Newcastle and Morpeth, and in 
consequence of the accident the railway traffic was interrupted 
for some hours. 


AN old timber-built tenement in King’s Court, Great 
Suffolk Street, will shortly be demolished. It stands opposite 
the site of the Bridewell that was built circa 1773 upon Hang- 
man’s Acre, where is now the junction of Friar and Hill 
Streets. The house was taken just 100 years ago by a con- 
gregation who had separated themselves from the Baptist 
community in Union, formerly Duke Street. A tradition is 
current that Bunyan sometimes preached in the meeting-house 
in King’s Court, as well as in that belonging to his friend Dr. 
Thomas Barlow, in Zoar Street, Slutswell (since Gravel Lane), 
in the course of his frequent visits to London. 

THE handsome new town hall, which has been in course of 
erection at Colchester for several years past, was last week 
thrown open for the inspection of the local public The 
foundation-stone of the hall was laid by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge in October 1897. The hall was de- 
signed by Mr J. Belcher, and the contractors were Messrs. 
Kerridge & Shaw, of Cambridge. The amount of the contract 
was 33,397/. At the south-east corner of the hall is an elegant 
tower, erected at an extra cost of 2,500/ This addition was 
named the Victoria Tower, by special permission of Her late 
Majesty The assembly-room is a fine apartment, nearly 100 
feet long by 45 feet wide. Its vaulted roof is supported by 
fluted columns, on whose capitals are portraits of twenty-two 


English sovereigns who at various times have granted charters 
to Colchester. 

ON the Provan branch of the North British Railway, now 
under construction, there has just been accomplished a clever 
piece of engineering. The Provan branch leads to the new 
gasworks, and is nearly a mile in length, one-third of it being 
in tunnel. The tunnel forms a horseshoe, is on an eleven and 
seven chain compound curve, and was wholly driven from two 
shafts. So accurate was the setting out that on Saturday 
morning, nine months from the commencement of the work, 
the heading came through to a fraction of an inch. The 
engineers of the line are Messrs. Simpson & Wilson, and the 
contractors Messrs. Hugh Symington & Sons. The resident 
engineer is Mr. Charles M‘Fadzean, and the contractors’ 
engineer Mr. James Motion. 


A TABLE which has just been prepared sets out the salaries 
of town clerks in a number of important boroughs in England, 
the figures given between parentheses below being the payment 
made to assistant town clerks where there are such appoint- 
ments :—Bristol, 1,200/.; Birkenhead, 1,800/ (600/.) ; Birming- 
ham, 2,000/. (600/) ; Bolton, 1,200/. (400/.) ; Bradford, 1,250/. 
(600/.); Brighton, 800/. (600/.); Cardiff, 1,250/. (300/.); Coventry, 
1,000/, (300/.); Gateshead, 750/.; Hull, 1,500/.; Ipswich, 1,000/.; 
Leeds, 1,750/. (600/.); Leicester, 1,500/.; Liverpool, 2,000/, 
(1,000/.); Northampton, 7oo/.; Nottingham, 1,100/. (500/.) ; 
Oldham, 800/. (275/.); Portsmouth, 700/.; Preston, 1,000/. 
(200/.); Reading, 750/. (325/.); Rochdale, 500/. (200/.); Sheffield, 
1,250/. (600/.); Southampton, 600/. (250/.); South Shields, 
800/.; Sunderland, 1,150/. (250/.); Swansea, 800/. (300/.); Wolver- 
hampton, 9o0/. (250/.). In some boroughs other offices belong 
to the town clerks. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the governors ot the Gloucester 
Infirmary was held on the 19th ult., Colonel Curtis Hayward 
presiding, to discuss a recommendation of the sub-committee 
that various alterations be made to the infirmary. Mr. Waller 
explained that it was proposed to build a nurses’ home in three 
sections. The chairman pointed out that thirty years ago a 
nursing staff of only 11 was found sufficient ; now they required 
and had one which numbered thirty-four. Temporary pro- 
vision had been made for their accommodation, bat the time 
had now arrived when something of a permanent nature must 
be done. The estimated cost was 6,000/, which, however, did 
not include lighting, heating or furniture. Altogether they 
would require at least 10,000. to meet the whole of the cost of 
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the proposed nurses’ home. The question was as to how they 
should provide that money. If they took it out of their 
capital it meant a loss in annual income of 350/., and that they 
could not do without reducing the number of their beds. They 
therefore favoured an appeal being made to the city and county 
to come to their assistance. After a long discussion the fol- 
lowing motion was unanimously carried :—‘ That this meeting 
of governors adopts the report of the executive committee, and 
determines to carry out Mr. Waller’s proposals as soon as 
possible ; the meeting further determines that an appeal be 
made to the county and city and the public generally for the 
necessary funds.” 

AT the committee-room in the Northampton Town Hall, 
Colonel W. Langton-Coke, one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry into the applica- 
tion of the Northampton Town Council for permission to borrow 
a sum of 16,000/. for the erection of a refuse destructor and 
public baths on land situate between Bath Street and Castle 
Street. Mr. Hull; borough accountant, said the assessable value 
of the borough was 331,545, and the rateable value was 
351,462. The balance of loans under the Sanitary Acts and 
the Public Health Acts, including 20,000/. for street improve- 
ments, was 153,0312. Mr. Shoosmith said that the Town 
Council had been considering the difficult problem of getting 
rid of the rubbish of the town for some years, and of late they 
had made special inquiries into the matter. They had visited 
several towns and inspected the machinery and plant necessary 
to get rid of the ashes and rubbish, and had adopted a plan which 
they had seen at work at Blackburn. The site on which it was 
proposed to erect the works was a sort of desolate region, 
principally consisting of a large piece of ground which was of no 
use whatever, because it was too central to be worth much as 
garden ground, and a lot of dilapidated houses which the 
Corporation had succeeded in buying at a very reasonable 
figure. The Inspector said that the Local Government Board 
wanted to know what had become of the people who had left 
the houses, but the Town Clerk pointed out that it was im- 
possible to tell, inasmuch as some of the houses were empty 
for twelve months before they were purchased by the Town 
Council, but particulars, so far as they could be ascertained, 
should be furnished. Only four houses were occupied when 
the purchase was made by the Town Council, and the occupants 
of those houses left voluntarily after the Council had completed 
the purchase. The remainder of the houses. had, before 


purchase, been condemned under the Housing of the Working 


Classes Act. Mr. Leask explained the plans. Mr. Gibbins 
produced the estimate, showing cost of land, 1,835/.; contract 
for destructor, 9,384/; well, 2007; slabmaking plant, 2,000/ ; 
baths, 2,000/.; paving, &c., 130/—a total of 15,5497, the re- 
mainder of the 16,000/. being allowed for contingencies. The 
inspector subsequently proceeded to view the site. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Mrs. ARTHUR PEASE, widow of a former member ov 
Darlington, has offered to build and endow a church in the 
outlying district near the waterworks and Low Coniscliffe and 
Tees Grange, Darlington. Mr. Arthur Pease lived in the locality, 
and formerly himself conducted a service in the schoolroom at 
Low Coniscliffe, there being no church in the locality. The 
new church, which will form’ a chapel-of-ease to Holy Trinity, 
Darlington, will, it is understood, with the cost of buildings 
and endowment for a curate, cost 10,000/. 


SOME excitement has been occasioned in the Bristol build- 
ing trade by the Master Builders’ Association giving six 
months’ notice to reduce the wages of all employés by one 
penny per hour. Slackness of trade and the overflow of the 
labour market are assigned as the reasons, there being more 
men out of work than for several years past. The war has 
seriously affected trade, and the enhanced cost of labour and 
material has checked building enterprise. At present skilled 
workmen are receiving 9d. per hour, averaging 2/. per week, 
and the proposed reduction represents 4s. weekly. The 
builders’ labourers, earning about 27s, will suffer more seriously 
than the mechanics by the threatened reduction, which is 
viewed with dismay. 


Mr. C. H. WILSON, M.P., takes a deep interest in the ques- 
tion of housing working men, and he has for some time past 
been engaged in the promotion of a scheme for the erection of 
homes for working men in the new Great Passage Street, Hull. 
Three blocks of buildings will be erected, to be known as the 
Victoria Mansions. The capital of the company is 30,000/,, in 
3,000 shares of 10/, each, of which it is now proposed to call 
up 52. The cost of the mansions will be about 26,coo/., and 
accommodation will be provided for 400 men, there being this 
number of cubicles, with a dining-room, smoking and reading- 
rooms. 


0 THE MANY THOUSANDS of Householders, Proprietors of Hotels, Clubs, &c., who have occasion to partially refurnish 
their Residences for the coming Coronation Season, with a view to either occupying or letting same, and to all who 
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A SCHEME is being formulated at Dowsby, South Lincoln- 


shire, for the better drainage of the fens of that parish and 


Aslackby, which seriously suffer from flood water in times of 
heavy rain. The idea is to amalgamate the two fens, which 


adjoin each other, and to control the scheme by a drainage | 


board under one management. The proposed system of 
drainage is by means of engines and pump, and the cost is 
estimated at about 1/. per acre. 
the landowners of the two parishes, it is stated that the land 
cannot now be put to the best advantage owing to the risk of 
flooding, and it is believed that if the idea is carried out all this 
would be obviated, and that the selling value of the land would 
be increased by 8/. or 1o/, an acre. 


A) MEMORIAL-STONE was laid on the 27th ult. in the 
Nautical College in course of erection in Commercial Street, 
Leith. This college will be the first in Scotland to be specially 
constructed for, and wholly devoted to, the purposes of nautical 
education, and is being erected at a cost of 3,000/. It is situated 
close to the dock gate opening on to the west pier, and is on 
ground granted by the Dock Commission, with a frontage to 
Commercial Street of about 50 feet. The building will consist 
of three storeys. On the ground floor there will be a library, 
instrument-room and nautical-experiment room. The first 


floor will be divided into classrooms by means of sliding | 


partitions, and can be converted into one large lecture hall. 
Above the attics a tower will be constructed for the purpose of 
taking astronomical observations. The building will be heated 
from the basement, and will be fitted up with electric light. 


THE Town Council of Linlithgow have accepted the offer 
of Messrs Blair & Whyte, contractors, Glasgow, for the con- 
struction of the sewage disposal works which are part of the 
drainage scheme for the burgh. The works are to be carried 
out on one of the biological systems, and are to be constructed 
on a site extending to about 4 acres, situated at Joustinghaugh, 
about half a mile to the north-west of the town. The tank is 
to be in two divisions, so that, if necessary, one can be thrown 
out of operation for cleansing or repair while the other is keep- 
ing the contact-beds supplied. The tank effluent will then be 
dealt with in a series of six to eight contact-beds, on to which 
it will be delivered by spraying. A portion of the ground 
acquired for the works consists of open porous beds of sand 
and gravel, with an admixture of soil, and can, at a compara- 


tively small outlay, be converted into land filters, which will | 


take the effluent from the contact-beds, and so complete the 


In a circular letter issued to | 


final stage of the purification of the sewage before the effluent 
passes into the stream adjoining. The sewers in connection 
with the scheme have for the most part been already laid, and 
the disposal works are to commence immediately. There is a 
prospect of the entire scheme being completed by the end of 
next summer, when the objection on the part of summer visitors 
and residenters alike to Linlithgow’s beautiful loch being used 
as the cesspool of the burgh will be removed. The contract 
for the laying of the sewers is also in the hands of Messrs. 
Blair & Whyte, whose total estimate for both branches of the 
scheme amounts to 9,700/., being 5,420/. for the laying of the 
sewers and 4,280/. for the disposal works. The engineers 
engaged in connection with the scheme are Messrs. Warren & 
Stuart, Glasgow. 

AT last week’s meeting of the Dudley Board of Guardians, 
Mr. J. T. Homer presiding, the building committee recom- 
mended the acceptance of plans prepared by Mr. Marshall, 
architect, Nottingham, for the erection of a new laundry at the 
workhouse capable of meeting the requirements of 1,000 
persons, provision to be made for a boiler-house, stack, engine- 
house, &c, and that Mr. Marshall be instructed to carry out 
the work. In moving the adoption of the report, Mr. Mantle 
remarked that the Board having rejected what had been called 
“the 20,0007. scheme,” and confirmed the appointment of 
Mr. Marshall as architect, it became necessary for the com- 
mittee to consider a fresh scheme. Mr. Marshall had accord- 
ingly submitted new plans for the erection of an infirmary, 
administrative block and laundry, including boiler and engine- 
house, &c., at a total cost of 25,000/. The committee, after 
carefully considering the matter, decided to only adopt that 
part of the scheme relating to the laundry. The plan of the 
laundry building submitted by the architect provided for the 
requirements of 1,100 persons, but the committee considered 
that as 9co was the largest number of inmates that had yet 
been in the house at one time, it would only be necessary to 
make provision for 1,000, which would reduce the estimated 
cost of this building from 4,500/. to 4,100/7. The total estimated 
cost of the new laundry scheme was 8,450/., including 4,100/. 
for the laundry building, 3,000/. for the boiler-house, stack and 
engine-house, and 1,350/. for the machinery, electric motor, 
&c. Deducting this from the total of 25,000/. made the esti- 
mated cost of the infirmary 16,550/., which, in the event of pro- 
vision being made for 180 beds, would represent 4n average 
cost of about 92/. per bed. The chairman seconded the 
resolution, which was adopted. 
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DIARIES AND CALENDARS FOR 1902 


Tur City Diary (W. H. & L. Collingridge & Co.) has now 
reached its thirty-ninth year of publication, and still retains its 
pristine vigour. It contains as usual a complete list of the 
names and addresses of the Corporation. Full particulars of 
the City guilds and companies, clergy and ministers and their 
churches and chapels, hospitals, asylums, schools, clubs, &c., 
are given, while the diary portion, which is interleaved with 
blotting-paper, allows ample space for notes. 

WE have received from the Electrical Power Storage Com- 
pany an excellent combined calendar, diary and desk blotting- 
pad. Itis very handsomely got up and its large size renders 
it a valuable adjunct to the writing-table. The highly ornate 
tear-off calendar issued by the Rugby Portland Cement Com- 
pany will be welcomed in many an office, while Messrs. 
Douglas Young & Co., Bradbury, Agnew & Co, Spottis- 
woode & Co., Ltd, John M. Henderson & Co. and the Sun 
Insurance Office each send useful and ornamental specimens 
of hanging calendars, supplemented in the case of the last 
named by a handy blotting-case and an elegant little pocket 
calendar, decorated with a reproduction in colour of the picture 
in the Royal Exchange of the Fire of London, by Stanhope A. 
Forbes, A R.A. 

FROM Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, of 64 Holborn 
Viaduct, we have received an elegant little celuloid pocket 
tablet in case, having on the obverse a calendar in gold and on 
the reverse a three-inch measure and one marked according to 
metrical measurement. 


A YEAR’S BUILDING IN THE NORTH. 


Ir the reports on the year’s building which reach us from 
Scotland and the North can scarcely be regarded as enthusiastic, 
it must nevertheless be admitted that they could well have 
been less satisfactory, and that on the whole some good work 
has been completed or is in hand. 

The least satisfactory account comes from Edinburgh, where 
we are told that notwithstanding that there was a falling off in 
the value of work passing through the Dean of Guild Court in 
1900, amounting to 347,317/. less than the previous year, 
it is again to be recorded that the year now ended 


shows a further decrease of 199,610/. From the statistics of 
the Dean of Guild Court for 1900 the number of warrants 
granted, including minor warrants, reached the total of 884, of 
an approximate value of 829,950/. These warrants referred 
to 57 villas, 74 self-contained houses, 225 public and other 
buildings, 590 alterations, and 82 tenements, containing 43 
shops and 062. dwelling-houses. Last year the work 
passed through the Court represented 782 warrants, of an 
approximate value of 630,340/. These warrants embrace 
36 villas, 126 self-contained houses, 148 public buildings, 
398 alterations, 56 tenements of 15 shops and 537 dwelling- 
houses. There has thus been.a considerable diminution on 
all classes of buildings during the year, with the exception of 
self-contained houses. About 57 per cent of the tenements 
passed during the year still remain to be built, and a number 
of the buildings erected during the year form part of warrants 
granted during the two previous years. It is expected, how- 
ever, that as there is now a time limit to the duration of the 
warrants a number of buildings will be proceeded with during 
the ensuing year. It is evident from the increase of self- 
contained houses that they are more in demand than houses in 
tenement property. Public and other buildings, more than any 
other for some time past, have-received considerable attention, 
notably the Caledonian Railway Hotel, the North British Rail- 
way Hotel and the Scotsman Office buildings, the Municipal 
Buildings, additions to the Register House, Merchant Company 
premises, Rose Street; Macvitties, Guest & Co’s premises, 
Rose Street ; M‘Vittie, Guest & Co.’s premises, Princes Street ; 
Mackie’s premises, Princes Street ; new premises to be used 
for postal purposes, Frederick Street ; Royal Insurance pre- 
mises, St. Andrew Square ; large addition to Heriot-Watt Col- 
lege, the reconstruction scheme of the United Free Church 
Assembly Halls, additions to Royal Infirmary, large and commo- 
dious premises at Tollcross for Players’ Riding School, new Com- 
mercial Bank at corner of Queensferry Street and Shandwick 
Place, and the Wesleyan Methodist Mission Hall at Tollcross. 
The St. Cuthbert’s Co-operative Asscciation are erecting large 
new business premises in rear of their present property, and this 
same body have another very large building scheme on hand 
in another part of the town. Continuing public buildings in 
the Merchiston and Slateford district, the largest contract is 
for the North British Rubber Company, Gilmore Park, on the 
east and west side, where opportunity has been taken of making 
a considerable widening of the street. Large additions have 
been made to M‘Ewan’s Brewery, Fountainbridge. There has 
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also been an addition of considerable magnitude to the North 
British Distillery at Slateford, and an important piece of 
ground has been acquired for a further extension at no distant 
date. Inthe northern district one or two schemes of note have 
been carried out, as the. widening of Stockbridge Bridge, the 
erection of the Tivoli Theatre in St. Stephen Street, the 
McDonald Road Library, extensive business premises in 
Hamilton Place, Wariston Road, Abbeyhill, Moray Fark, 
Easter Road and London Road. The bonded stores at St. 
Leonard’s, recently destroyed by fire, are being reconstructed 
on a very much more extensive scale as a building of Scottish 
Baronial character, while a large addition is also being made 
to St. Leonard’s Brewery. Neither educational nor eccle- 
siastical buildings have been wanting. While the new 
United Free church at Gorgie and St. Stephen’s United 
Free church have been opened during the year, there is in 
course of erection at the present time for the Established Church 
denomination a new church for the Dean parish, also a new 
church at the foot of Dalkeith Road for the Prestonfield con- 
gregation. Large additions are in progress to Merchiston 
Castle school, and also to the Episcopal College in Orwell 
Place. During the year three new schools have been erected, viz. 
New Street, Parson’s Green, *‘ Flora Stevenson,” Comely Bank, 
while in Ashley Terrace, for the Merchiston district, a new 
school will shortly be fully equipped. Workrooms, laboratories 
and cooking classrooms are being attached to many of the 
existing schools throughout the city. The Lord Provost and 
magistrates have been mindful of the housing of the working 
classes, no fewer than 196 houses having been erected, situate 
in West Port, 61; Bedford Crescent, 20; Dean Street, 18; 
Potterrow, 31; Pipe Street, 66. The St. Giles’s Dwelling- 
House Association, Limited, having acquired the old property 
in Grange Court, Causewayside, are at present reconstructing 
the whole premises, which, when finished, will provide thirty- 
seven houses 

From Leith, too, we learn that the building trade during 
rgor has not been so brisk as in former years. The prices of 
building materials reached such a height that the erection of 
new property, especially tenements by speculative builders, was 
considerably checked, and though prices have now fallen, this 
branch of the trade will take some time to recover. The 
erection of villas in the Trinity district has continued steadily 
throughout the year. The directors of Leith Hospital have 
erected in King Street a home and laundry for the accommo- 
dation of the nursing staff of the hospital, and where the 


laundrywork in connection with that institution can be done 
also. The existing building and the new home are connected 
by a subway which runs under King Street. There is also in 
course of erection, in Commercial Street, the Leith Nautical 
College, the memorial-stone of which was laid on the 27th ult., 
and the old Seafield baths are being converted into workmen’s 
houses by ex-Provost Aitken. On Trinity Hospital ground at 
Easter Road a large envelope and paper-shaving factory is in 
course of erection, adjoining which Messrs. Younger & Co. are 
building large maltings. In the same district cooperages are 
being erected by Messrs. Dryburgh, and opposite Lorne Street, 
and between Lorne Street and Thorntree Street, tenements are 
being erected, so that the large area between Quarryholes 
Cottage and the Cork Factory will be well taken up with 
buildings in a year or two. 

In Portobello district, a little more activity is to be noted 
than last year, partly in consequence of the extended boundary 
to the south, where for some years past the tendency for villa 
residences has been noticeable. In all some ten villas have 
passed the Dean of Guild Court. Some have been completed, 
and others are still in progress. A large addition to 
Duddingston ‘Road school has been carried out during the 
year. In Argyle Crescent five villas have been completed, and 
three are in operation. In Bailliefield Road, at the corner of 
Fishwives’ Causeway, plans have been approved by the Dean 
of Guild Court for the erection of six workmen’s cottages. 
Two villas are in course of erection in Portobello on Craigen- 
tinny estate, between the home farm and Wheatfield; three 
tenements were passed to be erected in King’s Road. Only 
one of these has been erected. An additional storey is in 
course of erection to the Royal Hotel, in order to supply the 
growing demands for bedroom accommodation. A landmark 
has been removed in George IV. Bridge by the demolition of 
the County Buildings, to make room for the new and more 
commodious premises required for county administrative work. 

From Glasgow the news is more favourable, the various 
trades connected with the building industry in this district 
being described as in a very satisfactory condition. It 
will be remembered that early in the year the operatives con- 
nected with one of these trades submitted gracefully to a small 
reduction in their standard wage. Those connected with 
another resisted a demand made by their employers for a slight 
reduction, which caused a cessation of labour to some extent 
for some weeks in that trade. But as a large number of the 
employers had contracts which had to be completed to enable 
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the premises to be occupied at the term of Whitsunday, and as 
the Exhibition buildings were in the hands of a large number 
of the operatives of that trade, a cessation of labour at which 
could not be thought of at the time, the result was that the 
short struggle terminated in a nominal victory at least for the 
operatives, although reductions in many instances have since 
taken place, and the standard rate in the trade is not altered. 
During the past year there has not been so much dwelling- 
house property of the tenement class built as there was for 
some years previous, but a considerable amount of villa and 
cottage property has been built in several of the suburbs, 
which has been well taken np, and in many cases has changed 
ownership at remunerative prices to the builder, notwithstand- 
ing the high prices paid for building materials, and there are 
good prospects of the demand for this class of property con- 
tinuing for some time yet. In the period a considerable 
amount of warehouse and office property has also been 
erected, but there are ominous indications that the supply of 
this class of property is at present somewhat in advance of the 
demand, notwithstanding there are some important contracts 
jn preparation. The railway extensions which have been in 
progress for the last two years, and are still going on, have 
had a good effect in keeping the operatives employed, and 
these are by no means exhausted yet, but will employ a large 
number throughout the present year. The Corporation as 
improvement trustees have also some large contracts in pre- 
‘paration as well as in progress, and all things considered, those 
engaged in those trades may look forward with hope as well as 
back with pleasure. 

An unusual number of buildings of a public or semi-public 
character are at present in course of erection or have just been 
completed in the burgh of Ayr. Chief among these is the new 
town-hall, which is being reconstructed on the old site from 
designs by Mr. J. K. Hunter, architect, Ayr, at a cost of about 
10,0007. A new theatre, the first real theatre that has ever 
been in Ayr, with all modern improvements, is being erected 
for a company on the site of a previous wooden structure in 
Carrick Street by Mr. J. M‘Hardy Young, architect, Ayr, ata 
cost of over 7,000/. The structure is of red brick, and it has 
been set back with a view to the eventual widening of the 
whole street. A new drill hall and headquarters for the 2nd 
Volunteer Battalion Royal Scots Fusiliers has been commencedat 
the south end of Alloway Street from designs by Mr. James A. 
Morris, architect, Ayr. The drill hall, when completed, will 
be 96 feet by 50 feet, and will be the largest hall in Ayr. The 
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structure includes an armoury for 300 rifles, a gymnasium, a 
reading-room, a billiard-room, an officers’ mess-room, a 
sergeants’ mess-room, ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms, 
artists’-room and platform. A very handsome block of 
buildings is being erectied in High Street for the British Linen 
Banking Company, whose present premises are in Newmarket 
Street. The building occupies a site nearly opposite the Union 
Bank of Scotland. A large addition to the Ayr Corporation 
electric-light and electric tramways station in Mill Street is 
nearing completion. This includes a large suite of offices and 
committee-rooms, while the accommodation for engines and 
boilers has been doubled. A large new church is being built in 
Midton Road, to be known as Trinity United Free church, for 
a congregation who have been for some years worshipping 
in a hall on the same site. The hall will form part of 
the church buildings. The Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway Company have in hand in the vicinity of Newton-on- 
Ayr station the installation of a complete set of plant for the 
manufacture of oil gas for the lighting of their railway carriages, 
to obviate the necessity of having to supply the light from 
Glasgow. The buildings have been completed, and the erection 
of the machinery and plant nearly so. The new iron railway 
bridge for the same company across the upper end of Ayr 
harbour, and giving access to the south side of the h arbour 
and the Ayr shipyard is being finished, and will soon be ready 
for traffic. A large new shoe factory for Mr. Andrew Green- 
lees, Maybole, has been erected in the neighbourhood of 
Newton-on-Ayr station, and is now in operation. In addition 
to these, a large number of dwelling-houses, comprising villas 
and blocks of superior workmen’s dwellings, are being erected 
in all parts of the town, where there is vacant ground, and 
especially in the Craigie district. 

In Leeds the building trade has been fairly active—thanks 
largely to the extensive operations in and around Briggate, 
which are gradually transforming this well-known street 
into something architecturally presentable. Among the 
contracts recently completed are the County Arcade and 
thirty-five shops in Queen Victoria Street, while on the 
opposite side of Briggate a new street is about to be made. 
Among public buildings being re-erected are the School of Art 
and the Women and Children’s Hospital. Another large 
undertaking is the building of the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Cookridge Street, just beyond the present 
cathedral at the top of Park Row, which has been purchased by 
the Corporation, and is to be demolished in order to do away 
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with an awkward curve in the'tram route at the junction of the 
two streets. The speculative builder has hardly been quite so 
active during the past twelve months as in some recent years, the 
number of houses erected—about 2,o0o0o—being considerably 
less than in the year before. With regard to the sudden rise of 
scores of handsome shops in parts of the city which have 
hitherto been regarded as lying just outside the rather narrow 
shopping. area, considerable curiosity exists as to whether it 
may not be found that there has been some unwise specula- 
tion. 

_ Quietude has characterised the trade in Halifax throughout 
the year, but still things have been a little more brisk than in 
1900 in regard to cottage property. Very few workshops or 
factories have been built these last two or three years, but 
house property will have to remain quiet for some time yet 
unless it is built in really good positions. There is a great 
number of houses to let just now in the town. Competition is 
very keen in this district, where work is to let by tender, which 
‘is a proof that the building trade is bad, and there is not much 
prospect of it being better for a little time. Building materials, 
such as stone and some kinds of wood, are a little cheaper, but 
other materials are about the same. The principal works now 
in progress are the following :—Additions to tram depdt ; 
Board schools in Battinson Road and Haugh Shaw ; houses 
on the Mayfield Estate, in Victor Terrace, Rothwell Road, 
Wyvern Place, Albert Road, Spring Hall Lane, Greenroyd, 
and at King Cross, Wheatley, Trimmingham, &c. There 

‘seems to be a feeling abroad that the Corporation will have to 
considerably modify] the by laws with regard to cottage 
building before much more house property is erected. 


In Bolton, if not quite so numerous as in 1900, the number | 


of buildings erected during the past year is by no means 
‘discouraging, and that of the mills which have been erected, 
‘or are nearing completion, with the numerous extensions 
to existing factories and warehouses, implies.a healthy state of 
affairs in the local’ textile world. One feature of the year’s 
building operations is the amount of work executed or in 
course of execution for the various religious denominations in 
‘the town. The new church of SS. Simon and Jude has been com- 
pleted and consecrated, the Victoria Wesleyan church schools in 
Grecian Crescent have been transformed, a new place of worship 
is being erected in Beverley Road for the Independent Metho 
dists, and a new Wesleyan church in Chorley New Road is con- 
templated. Messrs: Potts, Son & Hennings are responsible for 
designs of many churches, &c., including the new Independent 


Methodist church and schools, in Beverley Road, Bolton, for 
the trustees. The church will hold about 400 persons and the 
schools about 500 scholars, the cost of both church and schools 
being about 4,000/, The contract has been let to Messrs. 
Atherton & Norris, builders, Bolton. The new day and 
Sunday schools for the Victoria Wesleyan church, Grecian 
Crescent, two storeys high, will accommodate 854 scholars for 
day school purposes. The cost will be about 6,000/. The work 


-has been entrusted to Messrs. W. Townson & Sons, Ltd. 


Plans for a new Wesleyan church situated on Chorley Old 
Road, adjoining present schools, have been prepared. The 
seating accommodation will be 650, and the cost about 5,500/. 
A large proportion of the architectural work of Mr. John 
Ormrod, has been executed out of town—at St. Annes-on 
Sea and near Prescot. Buildings in Bolton district com- 
prise the following:—Extensive additions to Messrs. Hodg- 
kinson & Gillibrand’s hosiery works, whereby the capacity of 
the works has been almost doubled. -The Park Mill Spinning 
Company have raised their No. 1 mill one storey, making this 
five storeys in height; a large water tower has also been built 
over a portion of No. 2 mill in Gaskell Street, whilst a 
four-storey warehouse is now in course of erection, &c. 
Messrs. John Morris & Son have designed for the Bolton 
Corporation tramways committee new car shed, waiting-room 
and caretaker’s house, Chorley New Road, Horwich, which 
was completed last July. It is a large and handsome block 
of buildings, and the shed will accommodate eight cars. 
The waiting-room adjoining is well lighted and fitted 
with seating all round. The inspector’s house communi- 
cates with the waiting-room and faces Chorley New 
Road. Amongst the work in hand or completed during 
1901 by Mr. R. Knill Freeman, diocesan surveyor, Bolton 
and Manchester, is the new church and schools of St. Simon 


and St. Jude, Great Lever. ‘The schools were completed in 


1900, and were opened early in the past year, and the church 
is now completed, and was consecrated on November 5 by the 
Bishop of Manchester. The accommodation provided is 
for between 600 and 700. The church and schools group well 
together, and provide ample accommodation for the spiritual 
wants of the neighbourhood. The completion of the Corpora- 
tion Baths, High Street, has from various causes been delayed, 
but recently more rapid and. satisfactory progress has been 
made. They will be opened to the public early in the present year, 
and when completed will provide full and up-to-date accommo- 
dation for the district in which it is placed. Other works by 
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Mr. Freeman comprise alterations and additions to St. | 
Stephen’s and All Martyrs schools, Lever Bridge; a new 
cookery school in connection with Markland Hall school; parish 
schools, Farnworth ; St. Matthew’s schools, Little Lever, &e. 

To some of the important business concerns in the district 
additions have been made by Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass 
Messrs. T. M: Hesketh & Son, Ltd.; Messrs. John Harwood 
& Son; Messrs. Walter Mather & Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Ormrod, 
Hardcastle & Co., Ltd. and other business firms have had 
building done, and Messrs. Robt. Entwistle & Co, Ltd, have 
much extended their weaving shed and built additional ware- 
houses. Mills, &c., have been erected at Oswaldtwistle, at 
Stalybridge. and at Leigh. Other manufacturing con- 
cerns in the Bolton neighbourhood: haye also made. ex- 
tensions. At the Corn Mill, Spa Road, Messrs. John 
Jackson & Son are building a large new warehouse, and 
Messrs. Fletcher, Burrows & Co.’s new. coal offices, stables, 
&c., in Dawes Street have been completed. Among the shop 
premises of which Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass have been archi- 
tects are the large extensions of Messrs. Constantine Bros., 
Deansgate and Bridge Street, the size being practically 
doubled. In Bradshawgate, Mr. Jonas Proctor has erected 
new shops and offices on_ the site of the old district 
bank. In domestic work additions have been made to several 
houses. Brierfield, Sharples, the residence of Messrs. Herbert 
& Walter Mather, is being much enlarged ; and at Vale Bank, 
in the Haulgh, Mr. Thomas Fallows has had enlargements and 
alterations; whilst at the Beeches, in the Haulgh, Mr. A. 
Greenhalgh has built an exceptionally fine music-room, and 
has probably the largest private organ in the district. At 
Turton Mr. Waddicor has built a new residence and the ware- 
house for Messrs. Waddicor & Co. has been completed. 


BIRMINGHAM IN LONDON. 


Nor many years have elapsed since Holborn presented so dull 
an appearance as to justify Charles Dickens when he fancied a 
megatherium or other ancient beast waddling up Holborn Hill. 
The hill has vanished, and with the Viaduct which took its 
place a new spirit seems to have come into what was a long 
unlovely street. It is now as varied in its architecture as any 
other great thoroughfare, and, what is more remarkable to 
those who were acquainted with Holborn in the old days, every 
shop-window endeavours to display goods to the greatest 


advantage. The extent of the innovation can be judged by a 
few survivals which recall the time when Holborn lived by 
permanent customers, and was indifferent to those who could 
be attracted suddenly by some article which met their gaze. 

In No. 54 High Holborn we have a building which unites 
past and present. Standing nearly opposite Chancery Lane, it 
is in the most frequented part of the thoroughfare, but in the 
two great windows there is nothing to draw the attention of 
those who pass by. It might be a bank or an assayer’s 
laboratory, an insurance office or a sharebroker’s on a large 
scale. But from its plainness and indifference to external 
adornment it must have secured attention from students of 
what may be called the physiognomy of London buildings. 
The only indication of its purpose is the inscription over the 
doorway, “ Nettlefold & Sons.” The observer may say to 
himself, “Screws!” and wonder, if he is not engaged in con- 
struction, why so simple an article should have a building with 
so large a frontage devoted to it. 

England is the country of specialists, and those who are 
fortunate in gaining an association of their name with any kind 
of production have to pay the penalty imposed by the law of 
compensation of being supposed capable of producing nothing 
else. Screws, no doubt, are an important item in the business 
of the universally known Nettlefolds, but as we shall see there 
is much else to be found at No. 54 High Holborn of a different 
class. It is a conventional description of a well-filled iron- 
monger’s shop to say that everything from a needle to an 
anchor can be found in it.’ But the variety of metalwork, and 
especially of general and builder’s ironmongery, is so multi- 
farious in No. 54 that the premises can be characterised with- 
out exaggeration as Birmingham in London. Nowhere else to 
our knowledge is so vast a collection to be found of Birming- 
ham productions of the best class. There may not be work in 
the precious metals, including jewellery, but in much of the 
brasswork we can see the qualities of design which are to be 
found in more expensive articles. It should also be clearly 
understood that the art is not that which was once known as 
“Brummagem.” The people in the Midland capital have 
realised that if they are to hold a position in the markets of the 
world they must compete with Germans, Frenchmen and 
Americans not only in cheapness, but in beauty of forms and 
surface decoration. The success which has been attained since 
the emancipation of the schools from South Kensington influ- 
ences is exemplified in many of the cases which are to be seen 
in the Holborn house of the Nettlefolds. 


WILSON’S PATENT “MULTILUX” WINDOW 


The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leaving 
the back part of the room dark. The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX 
WINDOW fix:d. This refracts the rays of light, and throws them horizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the 


flcor, and lighting up the whole room, 
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As we have remarked, the exterior of the building is un- 
pretentious, but the extent of the premises is surprising for 
London. Without a large area it would be impossible to 
arrange articles which to the stranger appear to be countless in 
their variety. The highest quality of method ‘is supposed 
to be exemplified in having things in their proper places, and 
a student of philosophy would find a practical illustration of 
Coleridge’s definition by a walk through the various depart- 
ments. There is one catalogue, for instance, which contains 
Over 9,000 items. Each of these has some peculiarity which 
claims attention, and each has its local habitation and its 
name. Now, if we multiply those articles by the dozen or by 
the gross we may obtain some notion of the system which 
must preside over the everyday business that has to be carried 
on in the various departments. To those who pass in front of 
the building, and to the practical purchasers who do not expect 
to be delayed a minute before obtaining what they require, 
Nettlefolds may appear as only a shop, but it should be 
regarded as an emporium in which everything that is most 
useful or most pleasing in builder’s ironwork is represented, 
and all who may be desirous of specifying or ordering the 
latest products in various classes can satisfy themselves by a 
reference to the contents of the cases. Nettlefolds, in fact, 
can be compared with the London Directory, an encyclopzedia, 
or one of the great dictionaries, as a treasury which can be 
consulted with the conviction of finding. whatever is sought 
and in the best form. 

With so large an area to deal with, top-lighting has to be 
adopted. It has the advantage of allowing of the arrangement 
of divisions relating to different classes of work. A visitor 
who is pressed for time has only to mention his requirements 
and he can be at once conducted to the room where the 
articles he requires are exhibited. For instance, lock plates, 
knockers, bell levers and ornamental door furniture of many 
forms can be compared almost at a glance and a selection 
made with the utmost facility. The only drawback is that 
where so much which is well made and well formed is placed 
before the eye, choosing sometimes becomes a difficult opera- 
tion. People who imagine that it is necessary to employ a 
“craftsman” in order to obtain a beautiful example of brass- 
work on a small scale will] be disillusionised, for much of what 
is to be seen is of a character that would command a place in 
any exhibition of metalwork. 

There is, as we have said, a profusion of all classes of goods 
which are comprised under the familiar head of “builders? 


ironmongery.” Patented inventions abound, such as sash- 
fasteners, blind furniture, spring hinges (of which the “New 
Idea” is a noteworthy example), draught excluders, floor 


springs, door springs, fanlight openers, panic bolts, locks of all 
sizes and descriptions, American as well as English, latches, © 


One room is assigned to “black goods,” 
which in a builder’s eyes are of great importance. Both cast- 
iron and malleable cast goods are available. Sanitary 
ware, baths and all appliances conducive to health can. 
also be examined. Then there are builders’ tools, forge 
fittings, &c. In fact, Nettlefolds can supply aids for all the 
stages of building construction, as well as the articles in 
metal which are necessary to insure pleasing and satisfactory 
buildings. 
modern work of the best classes is brought together. 
name of the firm is a guarantee of the quality of their own. 


ventilators, &c. 


manufactures, but after going through the departments in ~ 


No. 54 High Holborn the visitor will conclude it is no less a 
guarantee of whatever is selected, and the appearance of 


another manufacturer’s goods anywhere on the premises is to — 


be taken as evidence of excellence and fitness for use. For 


that reason architects and builders, by visiting Messrs. Nettle- 


folds’ London building, can be saved the loss of time and 
trouble often involved in the search for appliances which 
hitherto were only to be seen far apart in London. For in 


Holborn they will be found to be brought together, and can be: 


inspected with as much convenience as if they were collections 
in an industrial museum. 

This firm has lately introduced several novel lines in door 
furniture of Japanese design, make and finish, and those who 
know how our friends of the Far East turn out their goods will 
not be surprised when these are described as something unique 
and beautiful. 


A NEW TIDAL WEIR AT GLASGOW. 


THE tidal weir on the Clyde at Glasgow Green, the construc- - 
‘tion of which has occupied a period of close upon, if not quite,, 


seven years, has now been completed, and its formal inaugura- 
tion took place on Saturday last, the ceremony being attended 
by a large number of members of the Corporation and repre- 
sentatives of the Clyde Trust and other public bodies. 
Precisely at noon, in extremely inclement weather, Lord Provost 
Chisholm lowered the sluices and formally declared the weir 
open. The structure is the fourth which has been erected on 
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the river for the control of the up-stream waters, its predecessors, 
each of which was in turn removed, being situated respectively 
on the west side of Jamaica Bridge, at the old bridge at 
Stockwell Street, and about 140 yards above Hutchesontown 
Bridge. The last of these was demolished in 1884 under 
the idea that its removal would facilitate operations in the 
river, and would result in at least a diminution of the dredg- 
ing necessary. The step, however, resulted instead in disaster, 
great and costly inroads taking place upon the banks of 
the river, and serious injury to the navigation arising from 
delay of the tide, formerly impounded by the weir, passing 
without interruption into the higher reaches of the river, and 
the enormous quantity of material from the bed and banks of 
the river which was carried down into the harbour. These con- 
siderations, among others, induced the Corporation in 1894 to 
obtain an Act of Parliament to empower the re-erection of the 
weir on its former site, but on a different design, the distinctive 
principle of which is the removable character of the three 
ponderous gates that forin the dam. These travel in delicately 
adjusted guides on roller bearings, under the control of 
equipoises, 
perfect facility, a mechanical arrangement which was 
the invention of the late Mr. F. G. M. Stoney, M.Inst.C.E., 
of the firm of Messrs. Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd., Ipswich 
and London, the contractors for the superstructure and 
the working parts of the weir. The original arrangement 
between the Corporation and Messrs. Ransomes & Rapier 
was that the construction of the weir should be carried 
on in cofferdams, in the same manner as had been adopted in 
erecting a similar weir on the river Thames at Richmond, and 
a commencement was made in this manner, but the. first 
cofferdam was wrecked by an exceedingly high flood on 
December 5, 1895, and the condition of the bed of the river 
was so seriously changed by the down-rush of 11 feet of storm- 
water, travelling at a velocity of eight miles an hour, that it 
was resolved by the Corporation, after consulting with Sir 
Benjamin Baker and Messrs. Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd., to 
adopt another method of construction for the foundations and 
piers of the weir. In accordance with the new plan suggested 


by Sir Benjamin Baker, a curtain wall of concrete enclosed in | 


steel caissons has been constructed under pneumatic pressure 
across the whole width of the river, to provide a secure rest for 
the abutments, piers and sill of the weir. This curtain wall, 
30 feet in depth, has been with great difficulty carried down 
through the foundations of the old weir. The work occupied 


which enable each gate to be moved with | 


of necessity a very long time, but it was eventually 
accomplished in the most satisfactory manner, each separate 
caisson being tested in position by a load of 1,400 tons 
of iron before the erection of masonry was commenced, so as 
to insure beyond possibility of doubt that no movement of the 
superstructure could: hereafter take place. This part of the 
work was carried out by Messrs. Morrison & Mason. The 
motive power for raising and lowering the sluices is supplied 
by hydraulic energy from the Corporation supply. It is 
expected that the effect of the weir will be the maintenance of 
continuous high water in the upper reaches of the river, as it is 
not intended to raise. the sluices during the ebb tide unless an 
undue volume of flood water renders that action necessary. In 
addition the restoration of the stability which the new weir 
provides is expected to arrest the decay of the river margins, 
and reduce the expenditure that would otherwise be needed for 
their preservation. A separate result will be the restoration of 
the opportunity for boating. Much advantage it is further 
anticipated will accrue to navigation on the river, the loss to 
vessels of a foot of depth all the way to Greenock, which has 
existed for the past fifteen years, being now removed. The 
cost of the weir was estimated at 45,000/., but this sum has 
been very considerably exceeded. 


NEW ACADEMY AT IRVINE. 


A NEW Academy which will prove an important addition to 
the educational resources of Irvine, N.B., was opened by the 
Earl and Countess of Eglinton on the 27th ult. This building, 
which has been erected by the Burgh School Board at.a cost 
of about 13,0007. or 14,000/7,. occupies the site Irvine’s old 
Academy formerly stood on at the south end of Irvine Moor, 
and is one of the most completely furnished educational 
institutions in the West of Scotland. On approaching it from 
the north one cannot help noting the imposing appear- 
ance and massive look the building possesses, as it 
seems to guard the town moor and to give a finish to 
this long stretch of level green with its walls of red Balloch- 
myle sandstone. It is much higher and larger than the old 
building, but at the same time bears a resemblance to it 
in outward form. In the interior the school has _ been 
designed on the corridor system, so as to give the maximum 
amount of teaching space, and everything possible has been 
done to secure the comfort of pupils. So far as classrooms go, 
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the school has roughly been divided into two sections, those 
on the lower floor being devoted to the teaching of ordinary 
subjects, while the upper storey has been furnished in a most 
complete manner for the conducting of technical and higher 
branches of study. The building has been constructed after 
the Grecian style of architecture, and great care has been 
taken to secure as.much light as possible, and, where possible, 
to secure that light from the side rather than from the back or 
front. Amongst the special features possessed by the school 
must be included the gymnasium and workshops, which form 
a separate building on the site of the old archery butts, and 
which, like the other departments, are fitted up in the most 
complete manner, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AT MAIDSTONE. 


MAIDSTONE wore an unwonted air of brightness on the 
evening of the ioth ult., when the electric light, which has 
been installed in accordance with a scheme devised by Messrs. 
Stevens and Barker, was switched on by Mrs. Edmund 
Morgan, the wife of the deputy-mayor, who is chairman of the 
electric-light committee. The cost of the installation, which 
has been excellently carried out, amounts to some 40,000/, 
The contractors tor the various sections of the work were as 
follows :—Buildings and shaft, Messrs. G. E. Wallis & 
Sons, Maidstone; steam dynamos, balances and _ boosters, 
Messrs. Thomas Parker, Ltd, Wolverhampton (Messrs. 
Davey, Paxman & Co, Ltd., Colchester, sub-contractors 
for engines); boilers, Messrs. Davey, Paxman & Co., Ltd.; 
surface condenser, Messrs. Cole, Marchant & Morley, Ltd., 
Bradford; switchboard, Messrs. Kelvin & James, White, Ltd., 
Glasgow ; storage battery, the Chloride Electrical Storage 
Syndicate, Ltd., Manchester ; travelling crane, Messrs. Carrick 
& Ritchie, Edinburgh ; underground mains and arc lamps and 
posts, Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., Erith; 
pipework, Messrs. Aiton & Co., Willesden Junction, London, 
N.W.; electricity meters, General Electric Co,, Ltd, London, 
E.C. The total amount of the contracts, with the exception of 
the buildings and shaft, was 28,733/. 

A feature of the inauguration was the illumination of the 
exterior of the works by a festoon of lights, fixed and com- 
pleted within one hour. Altogether 450 lamps were used in 
the decoration. The work was undertaken by the Electric 
Lighting Boards, Ltd. 


HOUSE DRAINAGE DEPARTMENT, MANCHESTER. 


THE ratepayers of Manchester, in common with those of other 
large towns, seldom display great interest in the details of 
municipal government. Comparatively few people, for instance, 
says the Manchester Guardian, have any idea of the extent of 
the operations of the sanitary committee of the City Council, 
with its eight or nine sub-committees, each having its own 
well-defined duties. The house drainage sub-committee is 
little known—save perhaps to property owners and their agents, 
to whom the knowledge has been brought home in a very 
practical and effective manner. Yet this department has been 
in existence, as a branch of municipal enterprise, for nearly six 
years. It was formed in April 1896 for the purpose of carrying 
out a certain class of work for which, nominally, the sanitary 
committee and the paving and highways committee were 
jointly responsible, but which, as'a matter of fact, was then 
often neglected. It was another example of the unhappy results 
of a system of dual control. 

The new department found no lack of work coming to its 
hand. According to a report presented in January 1898 by 
the manager, Mr. H. Prescott, the department was immediately 
deluged with work that had been standing over for: months, 
and even years. At first there were only three inspectors, but 
it was soon found necessary to appoint two more, and now 
there were seven inspectors at work in the city under Mr. 
Prescott’s directions, while in the offices of the department at 
the town hall a staff of eight clerks are engaged. The need 
for organised effort in dealing with the important matter 
of house drainage was amply proved by some facts and 
figures which were put forward by Mr. Prescott in the report 
in question. Of the drains examined by the inspectors 
95 per cent. were found to be defective, while fully 80 per 
cent. were described as being in a “deplorable” condition. 
Of the orders of the sanitary committee executed up to 
that time by the House Drainage Department, over 35 per 
cent. originated through death, fever, or other sickness on the 
properties concerned. During the past few years the work of 
the department has grown steadily. In the financial year 
ending March last a sum of 26,903/, was expended on repairs, 
this being 1,205/. more than the amount so expended in the 
previous year. The total cost of work done between April 
1896 and March rgort was 125,774/. The actual working 
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expenses of the department are most reasonable; they amount 
to something like 4 per cent. of the expenditure. Some idea of 
the extent and nature of the operations of the inspectors may 
be gathered from the fact that last year the number of houses 
dealt with was 5,258, and the number of business premises and 
public buildings 894, a total of 6,152. All this work—and it is 
work of the soundest and best character—cannot fail to 
have some little effect in the direction of improving the 
drainage of Manchester. That there is considerable room for 
improvement cannot be doubted. In the course of their duties 
the inspectors have made some remarkable discoveries. “ Butt- 
ended pipes,” without sockets, were found to be common, and 
$0, as 'a consequence, were cesspools under dwelling-houses. 
What was described at the time as “a perfect death-trap” was 
brought to light recently beneath a refreshment-house quite in 
the centre of the city. It was a pool 17 feet deep, which had 
been lost sight of for many years, and its existence of course 
was at the time of its discovery quite unknown. The depart- 
ment in carrying out repairs insist upon the best material 
and the most efficient appliances being used. “ Butt-ended 
pipes” are not tolerated; all new pipes must be socketed 
and must have proper cement fittings. The whole of 
the work is done by contract, according to fixed schedules 
of prices. At the Town Hall there is set out an inte- 
resting little “museum” containing full-sized specimens of 
work executed according to the department’s specification and 
requirements. Here in effect contractors are shown a standard 
which they are expected “to live up to,” and as a warning and 
an example to them there are also preserved specimens of work 
which would not now be tolerated—glaring examples of what 
can be done by careless and incompetent persons. For a time 
there were kept upon the premises certain strange curiosities in 
the way of drainage appliances which had been brought to 
light by the inspectors, but these became so numerous in the 
course of time that the interesting collection had to be dis- 
persed. For the purpose of contracting, it may be mentioned, 
the city is divided into six districts, or rather into three dis- 
tricts—the north, central and southern portions of the city— 
each of which is in turn subdivided. 

The department’s system of working may be briefly de- 
scribed. When a nuisance is reported to the sanitary depart- 
ment, notice of fourteen or twenty-one days is served upon the 
owner of the property or his agent by the superintendent. If 
the necessary work has not been executed at the expiration of 


the notice one of the sanitary inspectors visits the property ! ground. 


. discharged. 


and submits a report, and then the case is referred to the house 
drainage department. The next step is.to issue a notice to 
the owner or agent that the Corporation is about to pro- 
ceed with the work. If this is not effective the house drainage 
department, after a brief interval, instructs its contractor for 
the district in which the property is situated to remedy the 
nuisance. The repairs are carried out under the close super- 
vision of one of the inspectors, and when the task is ended 
—before the work is covered up—the inspector thoroughly 
tests the drains (by means of the water test), measures up the 
work and submits an exact account of it to his department. 
He has previously reported upon the structural condition of 


the buildings, he has also prepared the necessary plans and 


has marked upon the Ordnance map the course and condition 
of any new drains. The department having received the 
inspector’s final certificate, thereupon pays the contractor and 
forwards the bill to the property owner. If the bill is a large 
one and the owner is not able to pay it at once, he is allowed 
to extend his repayments over a considerable period, being 
charged interest at the rate of 5 per cent. until the account is 
The charges under the contract system are 
moderate, and the inspectors see that the work is well done. 
It is satisfactory to learn that complaints from property owners 
are practically unknown. On the contrary, owners are con- 
stantly requesting the department to execute work for them on 
signed orders, and many property owners and estate agents 
declare that they prefer that the department should take 
necessary repairsin hand. The inspectors are carefully selected. 
They are all trained men, and before they are appointed are 
required to pass a technical examination in the duties which 
they will be called upon to perform, The list of questions 
recently submitted to a candidate for the office of inspector is 
interesting as showing the nature of the work of the depart- 
ment. The candidate was asked to describe his method of 
laying new pipe-drains and jointing and testing them. He was 
requested to distinguish between a combined and a separate 
system of drainage, to define a single private drain, to state 
what kind of mortar he considered best for brickwork under- 
ground, and to enumerate the defects usually to be met with in 
house drainage. He was shown a complicated plan of drain- 
age work, and was asked to indicate the portions repairable 
by the property owner and by the Corporation, and, finally, he 
was called upon to describe the precautions which should be 
taken in laying a drain through treacherous and water-logged 
It will be understood from what has been written 
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that the House Drainage Department is organised upon 
business lines, and that it carries out its important duties in an 
efficient and satisfactory manner. 


ELECTRICITY AT MANCHESTER. 


A MEETING of the electricity committee of the Manchester 
Corporation was held .on the 23rd ult. The chairman (Dr. 
Bishop) presided. It was announced that the second of four 
engines, each of 3,000 horse-power, for the new generating 
station at Bloom Street had been completed and set in motion 
during last week. Asa result the department is enabled to 
increase the supply to its customers to the extent of upwards 
of 50,000 candle-power lamps. The committee had under 
consideration the question of tenders for the provision of 
twelve boilers, with coal economisers and feed-pumps for the 
supplementary installation, equal to 12,000 horse-power, 
designed by Mr.. Metzger, the chief electrical engineer, for the 
station at Stuart Street. It should be stated, in regard to the 
tenders for boilers, that an advertisement, with. specifications, 
was prepared by the committee on November 8, and that the 
advertisement was inserted, in the electrical engineering papers 
on their next issue, November 15. It also appeared in some 
other newspapers on the same date. It was requested that 
tenders should be in before noon on December 4. Between 
November 15 and that date, however, the chairman, the 
deputy-chairman (Mr. Hesketh) and the engineer discovered 
that the specification stated that “each boiler is to be fitted 
with Babcock & Wilcox’s superheater, having a heating sur- 
face of 509 square feet,’ and that words which should have 
followed—“ or other approved type”—had been omitted. It 
was obvious that the clause, as it stood, restricted competition, 
and it was resolved by the committee not to open the tenders 
which had come in, but to issue fresh specifications, leaving 
out entirely the names of Babcock & Wilcox. The clause, in 
its amended form, read, ‘‘each boiler is to be fitted witha 
superheater, having a heating surface,” &c. The amended 
specifications were issued on December 7 to all persons who 
had applied for copies of the original specifications and had 
paid the customary deposit of 5 guineas, free of charge. The 
error was pointed out to them, and they were asked to tender 
afresh, and to revise their tenders if they thought necessary. 
The tenders received have been adjudicated upon, and the 
committee recommend the Council to accept that of Messrs. 


Babcock & Wilcox, as being absolutely the lowest tender. 
With regard to automatic stokers, the original specification 
stated that “the stoking-gear is to be of the chain-grate 
coking, or other type,” so that no limit was placed upon con- 
tractors, who were at liberty to use whatever type they thought 
proper. The committee recommend that the contract for coal 
economisers shall be placed with Messrs. Green, of Manchester, 
and that for feed-pumps with Messrs. Blake & Knowles, of 
London. These contracts will come before the City Council 
for approval or otherwise at the next meeting in the present 
month. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE second general meeting of session 1991-2 of the Glasgow 
Association of Students was held in the Institution rooms, Bath 
Street, on the 23rd ult., the president, Mr. C. C. Lindsay, in 
the chair, when Mr. Jas. Conacher read a paper entitled “ Notes 
on Design of Small Span Bridges.” In the course of his 
lecture Mr. Conacher summed up the various causes of vibra- 


tion in railway bridges which produce a resultant action, which ~ 


will lie somewhere between one and two times the action of an 
equivalent dead load, and proceeded to quote the opinion of 
many eminent engineers expressed at a meeting of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers about two years ago, when the effect of a 
moving load on bridges was discussed. Summing up all 
these opinions, he came to the conclusion that some 
allowance to cover the effect of impact and vibration 
should be added to the live load, and that, as Sir Ben- 
jamin Baker had pointed out on that occasion, deflection is: 
no test of the maximum stress in a girder as it may be initially 
stressed. The opinion of several authorities was then given as 
to how much this percentage of live load to be added should 
be. The general design of bridges was next considered, the 
author dealing specially with the important question of the 
strength of cross girders and their connections with main 
girders, and the respective advantages of the different types of 
trusses commonly employed in main girders. The author 
strongly favoured the use of single systems. Proceeding next 
to the question of the connections between diagonals and 
booms in trusses, the disadvantages of several types of joints 
were pointed out and a design of an ideal joint shown. In 
conclusion, the author strongly emphasised the importance of 
simplicity in design, with a careful consideration of details, 
without which no design could be ‘thoroughly efficient. An 
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interesting discussion followed, and a hearty vote of thanks to 
the author terminated the proceedings. 


AMERICAN HIGH BUILDINGS. 


Tue civil engineering work called for in the design and 
construction of a modern high building is, says the 
Engineering Record, \ike all more or less complicated affairs, 
the result of natural development, but a development in classes 
of work of far greater variety than is often contemplated. The 
largest building of thirty or forty years ago involved practically 
no engineering work of an advanced grade. The foundations 
were formed of simple masonry walls on footing courses suffi- 
ciently wide to produce a pressure which would generally be 
considered safe in the judgment of a mason. The opinion of a 
civil engineer was seldom considered. necessary, and conse- 
quently seldom sought. Although real estate in spots was held 
at a high valuation, it had not then reached that point of value 
at which it becomes necessary to go as far heavenward or as 
deep as possible in the opposite direction to obtain the maximum 
rental space. Hence foundation loads were in all cases small, 
and foundation problems had practically not yet arisen. The same 
general observations can be applied to the superstructure. 
Simple brick or cut-stone walls, carried to a height of about 
five storeys at most, required no engineering design ; it was 
simply the work of a mason to build an enclosing wall of 
moderate thickness, whose carrying capacity would ordinarily 
be far in excess of the loads to come upon it if laid up with 
reasonably good mortar. Within these walls were found the 
simplest arrangements of timber floors, carried either on 
timber columns, or possibly those of cast-iron, no feature of 
which, save possibly the cast-iron columns, was ever subjected 
to any very serious process of engineering design. 

All this has been radically changed ; the elevator and the 
steel frame have done their work most effectively. Floors to the 
number of twenty or twenty-five rise into space, and with their 
loads are carried on steel frames, which also support the 
exterior walls. The latter no longer support themselves, for 
sufficient thickness at the lower floors to perform that function 
would trench far too largely upon the available floor space of 
the building. The walls simply serve to protect the interior 
from the weather, and play the part of curtain walls only. The 
loads carried by the steel frame include the total weights of the 


blocks at the bases of the columns. ‘These loads are neces- 
sarily enormously heavy. They may be uniformly distributed 
by devices arranged to accomplish that distribution over a con- 


_ siderable part or all of the foundation site ; or they may be 
_ concentrated at suitable points where the columns rest, usually 


either upon pneumatic caissons or upon pile foundations, 

The building proper is a piece of structural work involving 
some of the nicest questions of design in steel. All parts of 
the metal frame being concealed by the interior and exterior 
finish of the building, there is absolutely no evidence of the 
amount or quality of thought and care expended upon the dis- 
position of the steelwork in order to meet the exacting demands 
of good design in the most effective and economical manner. 
This class of engineering work has always been considered of 
an elementary character, as it involves only rather simple com- 
binations of beams and columns constantly under similar con- 
ditions. While this is true in many cases, as a matter 
of fact there are some _ questions involved in_ the 
design of columns for high buildings which have not yet 
been treated in a perfectly satisfactory manner. Whether 
the columns are cast-iron or of built-up steel sections, the loads 
which they carry are seldom or never applied at the centres of 
column section. The ends of the rolled or built beams which 
convey loads to the columns usually rest upon cast-iron 
brackets, or are bolted to cast-iron columns, or finally they may 
be rivetted to steel columns. Even in the latter instance they 
can seldom reasonably be considered as centrally applied. 
This is a point which rarely receives the attention which it 
deserves. Occasionally a detail equivalent to a diaphragm 
between the two sides of a column is employed, but without 
such a saving device heavy bending will be imposed upon the 
member designed to carry vertical loads only. 

Great niceties of theory have been employed to compute 
the stresses induced by eccentric column loads. The trouble 
with such refined processes lies in the fact that the conditions 
assumed are practically never realised, and in spite of the: 
utmost theoretical care no little stress uncertainty results. The 
highest grade of engineering design work is required to meet 
such exigencies, and it must usually consist in the introduction 
of conditions which avoid the causes of uncertainties and afford 
a design of unqualified strength and stiffness for a practically 
central load. 

No less advanced engineering work is done in the founda- 
tions of these high buildings. Wherever they can be built 


entire structure and its contents above the supporting pedestal | directly upon rock, as north of about Fourteenth Street in New 
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York city, all foundations are obviously the simplest possible, 
but in the lower part of Manhattan Island foundation problems 
arise which call for the most skilful treatment. Although some 
of the heaviest buildings have been supported in an eminently 
satisfactory manner on piles or on plates of concrete reinforced 
in some places by embedded steel, it has become the fashion- 
able method to employ pneumatic caissons. The latest 
advances in this latter class of work are most interest- 
ing. The caissons not only carry. the vertical loads, 
which is their normal function, but they act as dams as 
well. The row of caissons around the boundary lines of 
the lot are so constructed and placed as to constitute a water- 
tight enclosure. The result is that the basement volume 
below the water-level, as well as that above it, may be used for 
power storage or other purposes. In addition to the Mutual 
Life building now approaching completion in New York, this 
watertightness of the caisson dam or enclosure was secured by 
placing the caissons about a foot apart and then sealing this 
opening by the process of stock ramming, a considerable 
amount of clay in cartridges having been used for the purpose. 
It was a rather novel as well as successful application of the 
process, but it has rendered available basement space to a 
depth of about 60 feet below the natural surface of the ground. 
In the foundation of the Stock Exchange building the rect- 
angular pneumatic caissons placed along the exterior lines of 
the lot were sunk end to end practically in contact with each 
other, provision having been made for an oblong well to be 
filled with concrete, half of which is formed by opposite 
recesses in the adjoining ends of two caissons. ‘The details of 
these foundation constructions have been given in full in the 
Engineering Record,and a reference to them cannot fail to 
impress one with the value of these improvements in building 
foundations, which constitute a distinct advance in the applica- 
tion of pneumatic caissons to this class of engineering work. 


A BUILDING CONTRACTOR’S EXPERIENCES. 


A WELL-KNOWN building contractor, who has been in busi- 
ness in London for upwards of thirty years, and employs a 
large number of men, confirms most of the statements which 
have appeared in the Zz/zes in regard to the restriction of the 
quantity of work done by bricklayers and others connected 
with the building trades; for the evil is equally rife in the 
carpenters’ and masons’ shops and among painters and others. 


As a rule, the contractor affirms, when a man is under the 
strict supervision of his society, he does not give half the quantity 
of work per day that he could and does give, often enough, 
when he is not conscious of the presence of the society “spy.” 
“Directly that person is away,” says the contractor, “ you 
know it by the different manner in which the men go to work. 
You never know who the spy is, but you feel his presence.” 
As an instance in point, he gave his experience in regard to 
the putting in of the foundation of a large chimney, when the 
bricklayers engaged upon it averaged 2,000 bricks per man in 
the day. Asked if this would not be considered “ slop” work, 
he answered, “ Decidedly not.” It was careful work, but, 
being thick work, the trowel could be dispensed with, the 
bricklayer, after the mortar had been spread on the course, 
taking a brick in each hand and laying them side by side. Of 
course this could not be done if the workman would not lay 
down his trowel, which he often enough would not do if the 
society spy were about. 

The contractor instanced another case in which men doing 
the best kind of work only recently set from ten to twelve 
hundred bricks per day. This was on a gentleman’s house, at 
present in course of erection, just outside the London radius, 
and the average was the one for the whole of the work, not for — 
any inferior portion of it. The contractor accounts for the high 
average of work in both these instances by the difficulty of 
society supervision, or, in other words, to the absence of the 
spy. In the case of the 2,000 bricks per day the work was 
done in a deep hole, which could not easily be overlooked. In 
the other case—that of the 1,000 to 1,200 bricks per day—the 
job is an hour’s railway journey from town. 

The contractor has invariably found that when a fore- 
man is aman of character and energy, and not afraid of the 
society, the men will do more work. But if he belongs to the 
local society, and has not the power of asserting himself, there 
is no end of dilly-dallying work and time wasting, The method 
is this: the bricksetter will take up a brick, turn it round, lay 
it down again, and then handle and examine another in the 
same way, finally laying it after he has spent time enough over 
it to have laid, with diligence, two or three bricks. Thus there 
is a show of work, although it is calculated with the view to 
waste time. : 

_The building contractor here referred to considers that this 
evil of restricting work has been greatly augmented during the 
last ten or twelve years, that is, since the London County 
Council undertook to do its own work. He cites instances in 
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which bricklayers working for the London County Council 
have laid but from 150 to 250 bricks a day. These cases were 
brought before the Council by their own architect, and were 
much commented upon at the time by the trade journals. 
“ But,” remarks one contractor, “ the apathetic public, who, as 
the ultimate paymasters, are most concerned, allows the thing 
to go on, and will, no doubt, continue to allow it until the 
enormity of the thing brings about its own remedy.” He cites 
instances in which work done by the Council’s workmen cost 
more than double the price asked bya contractor. Curiously 
enough, a builder formerly under the London County Council, 
who was present during part of the conversation which elicited 
the above facts, threw in a confirmatory remark in the follow- 
ing terms :—‘ That is so. That job which you know my mate 
did cost 2,000/., whereas the contractors’ price was goo/.” 

The contractor thinks there are signs that the evil is likely 
ere long to right itself. He holds that much of the evil has arisen 
from the fact that the trade union societies have been “run” 
very much in the past by the younger and less_ responsible 
members—that is, by the men who have not established homes 
of their own, and to whom it is life and amusement to attend 
the society meetings, fight the battles of the union, and feel 
important. To the older men, fathers of families, with other 
interests, the bother and turmoil of the societies have been a 
nuisance, and have, in consequence, had little of their atten- 
tion. But our contractor now sees signs of a change. The 
shadow of trade shrinkage is before them, and they are, in 
consequence, beginning to feel that they must do something to 
secure themselves when there is not enough work to go all 
round. ‘The contractor gives an instance—a unique one in his 
experience. On one of his jobs some bricklayers reported 
their foreman to the society because he was “ badgering” them 
to give their employer a fair day’s work. He was called up 
before the society, but, when the charge had been heard, it was 
the men who got the reprimand, not the foreman. To him the 
society officials offered an apology, telling him he had done 
nothing but his duty, and that they intended to put a stop to 
this sort of thing—that is, to the conspiracy among workmen 
to defraud employers of a fair day’s work. They furthermore 
compelled the workmen who made the complaint to go to their 
foreman and beg his pardon. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that the contractor, 
while severely condemning the tyranny of the societies and the 
immoral—because unmanly—practices which they have en- 
gendered, is by no means hostile to the trade unions, and 


indeed holds that they have, on the whole, done great good. 
Another point worth mentioning is the fact—strongly attested 
by the contractor—that the workman in the building trades 
to-day is superior to his predecessor of twenty years ago in 
intelligence, education and moral character; but he is under 
the evil system established by his union, suffers under its 
tyrannous methods, and does not know how to break away 
and free himself. The contractor gives one instance of the way 
in which this tyranny works; it speaks volumes. The best 
foreman he ever had—one who was determined to do his duty 
—was, after paying twenty years to his society, defrauded of 
the benefit of his subscriptions because he was reported against 
by reason of his determination to have a proper day’s work out 
of his men. Of course, he put himself technically in the wrong 
by getting a little behind in his payments. But it was because 
he resisted the union’s methods that he became a marked man, 
and he was in the end driven to adopt another calling. 


VENTILATING AND HEATING. 


AT the last meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion a paper was read by Councillor Mackenzie on “ Ventilating 
and Heating.” The lecturer began by calling attention to the 
necessity for a full supply of fresh air in the dwelling-house, and 
pointing out how little this cardinal doctrine was apparently 
understood, or at least carried out. Incidentally, he men- 
tioned that eight or more persons often travelled in a single 
compartment of a railway carriage with the doors shut, so that 
they had only about 245 feet—3o cubic feet per head—and he 
characterised that as a veritable death-breeding trap. He 
went on to say that some of the sleeping berths of the 
London trains, where a person was locked up for eight 
hours, were almost as bad, and that all that took place 
whilst authorities alleged that a healthy adult in repose 
required 2,000 cubic feet of fresh air for healthy breathing. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s strongest indictment, however, was made 
against the want of fresh air in the dwelling-hovse, and more 
especially in the bedroom, which most people thought should 
be as closely secured against any incoming air as it was pos- 
sible to make it, and he was persuaded that more consumption 
and other diseases were contracted through foul air in bed- 
rooms than in any other manner, by the lowering of the vitality 
of the body and making it a fit breeding-place for all kinds of 
infectious and other diseases. He next adverted to the venti- 
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lation of churches and public buildings, and while admitting 
the desirablenezs of good ventilation in these, expressed some 
surprise: that so much. should be made of having. to sit 
for one hour and a half in the week in a polluted 
atmosphere in the church when no objection was taken to 
sleeping seven hours per day in the poisonous atmosphere 
of the unventilated bedroom. He did not think the lower 
lasses were much more to blame than the classes above them, 
as he often found the most deplorable want of education on 
this subject among educated people. Crowded schools should 
‘be as thoroughly ventilated as possible by mechanical means, 
and it was not there, he said, that economical ideas of cheap- 
ness should be entertained. Passing on to the second portion 
‘of his subject, namely, heating, he expressed his very strong 
partiality for the open fire as the cheeriest and the healthiest 
means of heating and promoting ventilation. He admitted its 
want of economy as compared with the close stove, but with all 
its drawbacks he put the open fire first. In large rooms he 
would supplement the open fire by fixing hot-water radiators 
where most suitable, but condemned altogether the hiding of hot- 
water pipes or coils in cases or behind screens, where they could 
not be regularly cleaned. Putting the open fire first, Mr. 
Mackenzie put the gas-stove without a chimney last. That, 
he thought, was the worst possible means of heating. A gas- 
‘stove, vomiting out poisonous fumes into the atmosphere of a 
room, was nothing else than a poison manufactory, and should 
be prohibited by law. The fact of such a stove not giving off 
an offensive smell only added to the danger from the apparatus. 
He pointed out that when gas was burned carbonic gas must 
be given off, which, although not directly a poison, did not 
support life, and polluted the air. He went further, and said 
that often from imperfect combustion carbonic oxide—a most 
deadly poison—was generated, the effects of which had often 
proved fatal. He believed gas hada great future before it as a 
heating agent, but he trusted that effectual means would 
always be taken to get rid of the fumes. Passing on to deal 
with the principle on which hot-water heating was carried 
‘out, Mr. Mackenzie explained from a cartoon how, when heat 
was applied to the boiler of a hot-water apparatus, circulation 
was set up, and the water in the flow-pipe of such an apparatus 
rose up away from the centre of gravity in apparent defiance 
of the great universal law of gravitation. He explained this 
by pointing out the effect of the expansion of water by heat, 
and the consequent greater pressure downwards of the 
colder and denser column of water in the return, which was 


really the cause of the flow upwards of the water in the 


flow-pipe. Reference was made to the system of hot-water 


heating by small-bore pipes, known as Perkins’s system, - 


and, whilst admitting its advantages, he pointed out that, from 
its greater. complexity, its liability to freeze when not in use, 
and the impracticableness of having valves to shut off portions 
of the apparatus, it was rapidly losing favour. He next, men- 
tioned the various systems of steam heating, pointing out that 
in heating large buildings steam was essential from its greater 
range and flexibility. He advised that, in estimating the 
amount of heating for any building, a basis of 25 deg. of frost 
outside should be taken, in order that when the cold weather 
came—though it might not come for years—the apparatus 
might be able to keep 50 or 60 deg. Fahr. inside. He quoted 


figures for arriving at the proper quantity, but pointed | 


out the difficulty of any formula which could be applied 
universally without the application of experience 2 
common sense. Finally, he made allusion to the usual 
mode in which architects proceeded in getting three or 


four heating engineers to give schemes and estimates, which © 


had no common basis, and which varied widely in cost, the 
upshot often being that the cheapest scheme was taken, which 
frequently turned out to be the dearest, because the worst, in 
the end. 

Mr. A. Hunter Crawford moved a vote of thanks to Coun- 
cillor Mackenzie. 

Councillor Purves, who was present, and was asked to join 
in the discussion, said there was a great future for gas heating, 
and alsoa great future for gas in other ways. It had the 
advantage over other forms of illumination in that it was a 
means of ventilation, and in that respect it was very useful 
in many of the large halls in the city. He hoped, however, 
that the question between gas light and electric light would in 
Edinburgh always be, as it had been in the past, one of friendly 


rivalry ; and he went on to say that all who were interested in. 


public health affairs could not fail to take a deep interest in the 
question which was under discussion that night. 

Mr. D. Macfie said that with regard to ventilation generally 
in this country they owed a good deal, perhaps their lives, to 


the loose-fitting joiner work, and they should not be too severe . 


on the scamped work if it resulted in greater ventilation. 


Mr. W. M. Page seconded the motion of thanks, and it was — 


heartily agreed to. ~ 


Councillor Mackenzie afterwards briefly and humorously 


replied to the discussion. 
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AccorDING to the Public Health Act of 1875, “the 
re-erecting of any building. pulled. down to or below the 
ground-floor, or of any frame building of which only the 
framework ‘is left down to the ground-floor, or the conver- 
sion into a dwelling-house of any building not originally 
constructed for human habitation, or the conversion into 
more than one dwelling-house of a building originally con- 
structed as one dwelling-house only, shall be considered 
the erection of a new building.” A case was brought before 
the last meeting of the Bognor Urban Council in which 


which in the eyes of the’ student “of history and 
archeology have interest. © His collection contains 
about 10,000 articles. Through the! liberality of Mr. 
Epwarp Cox, they have been secured for the advantage of 
the inhabitants of Dundee, and at present they are shown 
in the Victoria Art Galleries. The number of towns which 
possess evidence of life in past times is limited, one reason 
being that men of the class of the late A.C. Lamp are rare. 
The ordinary collector is indifferent about the source of his 
acquisition, but what is to be desired is the devotion of 
men to illustrating the past history of a particular town or 
parish. As knowledge extends people take more and more 
interest in local collections, and would prefer specimens of 
the garments worn a couple of hundred years ago rather 
than mummies from Egypt or war-clubs from South Sea 
Islands. 


there was some difference of opinion whether some build- 
ings which are now in progress in the town constituted new 
buildings. The surveyor declared in the affirmative, and 
reported that the buildings were not in accordance with the 
by-laws. The owner of the buildings, who was present as 
a member of the Council, maintained that what was done 
was no more than an addition to a building and could not 
be subjected to the by-laws. The Clerk said that if the 
Council accepted the surveyor’s opinion fresh plans should 
oe deposited. The Council resolved that the owner should 
se asked to deposit plans. If an ordinary builder had 
1eglected to observe the by-law, his plea that he was simply 
adding to an old building would be rejected. In such cases 
here should be uniformity of practice, and instead of 
aving One course for members of a Council and another 
‘or non-members, all departures from by-laws should be 
reated in the same impartial way. Similar cases are con- 
tantly occurring in other towns, and it is time the Local 
sovernment Board interfered and insisted on one manner 
yf dealing with all infractions of by-laws. 


THE immense labour which is often expended on the 
foundations of buildings is, from the character of the work, 
quickly ignored. It cannot be stated on-a building that 
the foundations descend 20 or 30 feet, and ordinary people 
therefore assume that the depth is no more than a few feet 
and involved no difficulty. Anyone who was acquainted? 
with Paris when the foundations of the church of the- 
Sacred Heart at Montmartre were laid must have been» 
amazed at their extent and costliness. An English builder - 
would say it would have been far more economical to have~ 
sought a site in some other position; but the desire was to 
dominate Paris by means of the church, and with that 
object more money was expended on subterranean masonry 
than would have been required to construct as large a 
church elsewhere. The outlay seemed more extravagant 
because the whcle of the site is rocky, but the white lime- 
stone of Paris is full of interstices, and the promoters of 
the memorial church were resolved that no settlement 
should occur. Consequently an immense proportion of 
the subscriptions was devoted to invisible work and a long . 
time had to elapse before masonry was to be seen above: 
ground to represent so much expenditure. The anxiety to: 
gain security was misinterpreted by some of the opponents’~ 
of the church, and an official inquiry was made into the 
allegation that a source of danger to Paris was being created. 
The specialists who examined the hill of Montmartre: 
decided there was no cause for alarm. Now that the~ 
building has been nearly completed similar stories are 
heard. It is only necessary to observe the absence of all 
signs of settlement in the masonry for a Parisian to be - 
assured that he may set up his residence in the neighbour- 
bourhood of the church without any fear that he will be.- 
overcome by the stupendous masonry. 


THE explorations by French archeologists at Delphi 
cntinue to be carried on with energy. The director is 
M. THEOPHILE Homo.ies. The operations have lasted 
bout ten years. The Temple of Apollo was the reward for 
he labours between 1892-96. In 1898 the gymnasium 
ind the paleestra were fully revealed. What by some is 
onsidered the principal work is now in hand, and that is 
he opening out of the terrace. No less than five temples 
tood within this precinct. The first was in the Doric 
tyle, measuring 30 metres by 15 metres and having a 
tately pronaos. ‘The building suffered through an earth- 
juake. It has been found possible to set up four of the 
olumns, which had a height of about 13 feet 6 inches, 
“here were two treasuries ; the foundations of one remain, 
nd a larger part of the second structure, which was 
rected in the sixth century before our era. Perhaps the 
10st remarkable discovery is a circular temple of about 
§ metres in diameter ; the roof was supported by twenty 
olumns, which were admirable types of the Doric style. 
great many capitals were met with in excellent condition, 
hich present many similarities with the Propylzeum of 
thens. The metopes of the temple were at one time 
led with sculpture, Unfortunately not one is complete, 
it many fragments of the figures remain. Evidently they 
ere advanced in style. For another temple a blue marble 
as used by the builders. It is believed to have been the 
mple dedicated to ATHEN#, and presents a combination 
‘the Doric and Ionic styles. A museum is to be erected 

the cost of M. SYNGROS, a Greek. It will probably be 
ened in April, and by that time the work of the explorers 
Il be nearly completed. 


ANYONE who will glance at a map of Paris of the date - 
| 1850, or later, will perceive that the streets in the two 
divisions of the city left and right of the river appear as if 
they were laid out to form two independent cities rather - 
than one. The bridges across the Seine are so numerous, 
they form a remarkable view, especially when seen from a 
height. But generally speaking the streéts running north» 
and south, by which the bridges are approached, do not 
form direct lines of communication. The Boulevard Saint- 
Michel and the Boulevard Sébastopol may still be regarded 
as the most important thoroughfare between the two parts 
of Paris. The Avenue de l’Opéra is one of the stréets in 
Paris in which a crowd is commonly found, but it is 
necessary to take an oblique course from it by passing 
either through or round the Louvre in order to reach the 
Quartier Latin. It is now proposed to form a new means 
of communication. The Rue de Rennes is a fine modern 
street which connects the Gare Montparnasse with the 
Boulevard Saint Germain; but from the latter the approach 
to the river is by the tortuous Rue Bonaparte. An 
extension of the Rue de Rennes to the Quai at the Institut 
has been suggested, and then a skew bridge to join it with 
the Rue du Louvre, where is the central telephone station 
and post office. In that way communication wtih the 
principal boulevard will be facilitated. It is intended that 
the bridge shall be constructed in a costly manner, as if 
it were to be a rival to the Pont Alexandre III. The 
operations will not require the demolition of any of the 
old landmarks of Paris. 


TuE late A. C. Lamp was not satisfied with writing a 
ok on “Dundee : its Ancient and Historic Buildings,” 
it he spent a great part of his life in collecting articles 
ating to the history of the town. Dundee, it should be 
membered, can claim to have antiquity, and it is sup- 
sed several of the kings of Scotland resided within the 
lls. In CRomwELt’s time it was one of the wealthiest 
les in Scotland, and the Parliamentarian soldiers who 
dk part in its capture were able to reward themselves by 
lage. Mr. Lamp utilised Opportunities, which are 
ty year becoming more rare, to secure many things 
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CONSTRUCTION AND INSURANCE. 
OME days ago a fire arose in Dublin in one of those 
general warehouses or shops in which everything 1s 
obtainable that is required by ordinary purchasers. Like 
the majority of structures of.its class the supports were 
reduced to a minimum, in order that as much free space as 
possible should be left for the exhibition of goods and the 
accommodation of customers.. The buildings quickly 
succumbed. The loss to the owners is, we believe, amply 
provided for by insurances. | 
Most people will: see nothing extraordinary in the 
occurrence. A group of buildings and a large amount of 
stock have been destroyed, but they can be replaced by 
the payment of some hundreds of thousands of pounds by 
insurance offices. If the latter have to suffer it will be 
said that was only to be anticipated. Premiums are paid, 
and therefore risks have to be accepted. New buildings 
can be erected and a fresh supply of goods imported. 
‘The business world then revolves with its usual regularity 
and smoothness. Meanwhile, however, appeals are made 
on behalf of the hundreds of employés who find them- 
selves without occupation in the winter season. For the 
misery to which a great fire subjects many men and women 
there is no compensation, and they must often depend on 
public charity. 
What bas happened in Dublin is only the latest of many 
cases which are constantly arising, and which should be 
enough to make people reflect that the conflagration of a 
building and the annibilation of its contents should never 
be looked upon as a trivial affair, an incident in commer- 
cialism. There is an absolute loss of property in such cases 
which can rarely be afforded, and it is only a very narrow 
~vyiew of social economy which is taken whenever it is con- 
-cluded that by the payment of premiums to insurance com- 
panies the results of destruction by fire are counteracted. 
“The supposition that an evil ceases to exist because the 
effects of it are transferred from an individual or individuals 
to a public company is one which should be refuted in an 
authoritative manner. The American humourists, who 
-constantly treat the subject as if it were one of the tricks of 
trade, are not serving the cause of honesty. 
The various companies who provide for the effects of 
fire are obliged to recognise their position. They know 
that the public in general will always take a philosophic 
view of the losses which the fire offices are compelled to 
meet. Asa consequence they have endeavoured not only 
to urge the necessity of adopting the best means for coping 
with fires in order to prevent the destruction of property, 
but they have also as far as possible insisted in their own 
“inte ests on the necessity of a kind of construction which 
will not quickly succumb whenever a fire arises. It must 
‘be allowed that municipal authorities as well as the public 
sin general have not always shown a disposition to co-operate 
with the insurance companies. . It is assumed that the 
latter are not disinterested and are merely seeking to increase 
their profits. ‘The only means open to the societies is to 
place a high rate on buildings which do not come up to a 
certain standard, or, in other wards, to premiate construc- 
tion that will not be quickly consumed. From time to 
time information is given about.the standard adopted, and 
the latest we are about to describe.. The rules were pre- 
pared two or three weeks since by the associated fire offices, 
with the object of encouraging the construction of buildings 
‘which will possess more fire-resisting qualities than many of 
ithe structures which are now ordinarily classed as “‘ fireproof.” 
It is not to be expected that in dealing with a subject 
‘so multiplex as buildings an elaborate system of classifica- 
tion must be adopted. Business could not be carried on 
in the insurance offices unless the’ rates were as nearly as 
possible of an uniform character. All calculations of risk 
have to be based on averages. No more than two varieties 
of standard fire-resisting buildings have been recognised by 
the latest arrangement. The first division comprises ordi- 
nary buildings used as saleshops, warehouses, factories, 
excluding cotton mills and buildings occupied for other 
similar textile trades, The second division comprises 
buildings occupied as cotton mills, woollen mills, as well as 
buildings for other textile trades. 
Fleight.and Cubical Contents. 
In the first division the height is not to exceed 80 feet, 
measured from the lowest point of -the land-level or 


ground line of the site on which the building stands to th 
level of the highest part of the roof. ‘The cubical content 
of any one compartment are not to exceed 60,000 cubi 
feet. The contents are to be computed on the whol 
surface area, including half of the party walls and the whol 
of the external walls, and the actual height from the surface 
of the lowest floor. 

In the second division the height is not to exceed fou 
storeys and cellar. ‘The ceiling of the cellar is not tob 
more than 3 feet above the lowest point of the land-leve 
or ground line of the site on which the building stand: 
The superficial area of any one compartment must no 
exceed 25,000 square feet internal measurement, excludin 
area of window recesses and doorways. The height of an 
compartment, excluding cellar, should be not less thai 
12 feet, measuring from the floor level to the highest poin 
of the ceiling. ios 


External, Party and.Internal Walls and Partitions, 
The suggested regulations are as follows :—Brick, terre 
cottta, and (or) cement concrete composed of broken bricl 
burnt ballast, furnace slag, clinker, or other similar har 
and burnt material to be employed. No external or part 
or division wall to be less than 13 inches thick in any par 
or if of concrete 20 inches. Stone to be used external 
only as ashlaring or facing, with a backing of brickwork nc 
less than 13 inches thick, and for dressings, sills, string 
courses and cornices. All internal partitions to be < 
incombustible material, excepting only office enclosur 
of hard non-resinous wood with or without glazing, 
there is any building adjoining, the dividing or party wa 
to extend at least 3 feet above the roof of the fire-resistir 
building. | 
flues. . | 

There is also uniformity in the specification for flues | 
the two divisions of buildings, viz.:—All flues to be bu, 
of brickwork, no part of which towards the interior of tl 
building is to be less than 9 inches thick, and all furna) 
flues to be lined with fire-brick throughout for a distan’ 
of at least 20 feet from the furnace. No timber | 
woodwork to rest in or be plugged into the brickwork | 
any flue. sll 
Openings in Walls, 4 
The directions for openings in walls of the first divisi\ 
are as follows :—The total superficial area of openings | 
each external or area wall of any storey above the grou! 
storey not to exceed one-half of the area of the wl 
(measured as to height from floor to ceiling of the storey 
which the openings occur). All loop-hole or teagle dois 
and frames and window frames and sashes to be of iron! 
other hard metal. All windows above the ground storey toé 
glazed with glass not less than } inch thick, in sections 1) 
larger than 2 superficial feet, or wired glass not exceeds 
rt inch mesh in sections not larger than 4 superficial fet 
Every window or other opening above the ground sto} 
opposing (whether directly or diagonally) and within 20 f! 
of any window, skylight, or glazed or other opening in <j 
other building (whether such latter window, skylight, 
opening be protected or not), or overlooking (whet: 
directly or diagonally) and within 20 feet of the roof) 
any building, to be protected by “fireproof” shutters? 
“fireproof” doors. = | 
In the second division the rules relate to opening! 
any storey, and there is an omission of the part concerr' 
glass, But for all practical purposes the two classes 
buildings, we suppose, may be considered as alike in res} 
of openings. i 


Floors. 
The following is laid down for floors in buildings of 
first division :—Brick arches, terra-cotta, fireclay or conc 
as above described, the floor being in no part less! 
6 inches in thickness, and carried on metal joists, gir 
and columns, or brick walls or piers. Floors of wood) 
less than 9 inches thick, ceiled with plaster on ml@ 
lathing and with the floor-boards laid on the bearers ¥ 
‘out intervening space are allowed. Wooden flooring lai 
concrete allowed, provided there is no space betweer 
wood and the concrete. Wooden fillets not excee; 
2 inches deep permitted if bedded flush in the conc} 
Scuppers to carry off water, the opening of each of 
shall not be less in-area than 21 superficial inches, t 
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provided in the external walls to each floor above. the 
ground storey at intervals of not more than 12 feet. In 
buildings within the City of London, or within the area 
controlled by the London County Council, scuppers are not 
essential. ; 

In the second division brick arches, terra-cotta and fire- 
clay are mentioned as well as concrete, as materials on 
which modern flooring can be laid. The wooden fillets are 
not to exceed 3 inches deep, and the scuppers are to be pro- 
vided at intervals of not more than 25 feet. 


Roofs. 

Concerning roofs in the first division, it is laid down:— 
Roofs to be entirely of the incombustible materials as 
described for floors, except that 4 inches be substituted for 
6 inches in thickness.. Glass not less than } inch thick in 
sections not exceeding 36 superficial inches, and wired 
glass not exceeding 1 inch mesh, in sections not exceeding 
144 superficial inches, in either case set in metal, shall for 
the purpose of this rule be deemed incombustible. Outlets 
on. to roofs rendered, necessary to satisfy the requirements 
of the Factories and Workshops Acts permitted, provided 
that all doors and frames be of iron or cased in iron plate 
at least {th of an inch thick, and that they be self-closing. 

The only difference between the foregoing rule and that 
fur the second division is the following addition:—“ There 
may ‘be erected above them [the roofs] light shelters or 
roofs constructed entirely of incombustible materials.” 


Protection of Metalwork. 


The rules for the protection of structural metalwork 
are identical in both divisicns, viz.:— All columns or 
stanchions to be covered with brickwork or porous terra- 
cotta (at least 2 inches thick), or with cement, concrete, or 
plaster at least 15 inch thick, keyed into metal supports 
and protected by a metal guard up to a height of not less 
than 4. feet from the floor where cement, concrete or 
plaster only used. . Girders, joists, lintels and all struc- 
tural metalwork (other than columns and stanchions, but 
including framework of roofs), where not covered. with 
brickwork, to be completely encased in porous terra-cotta 
at least 2 inches thick, securely anchored, or cement, 
concrete or plaster at least x inch thick, keyed into metal 
supports. Space must be left at the ends of girders and 
joists to permit of expansion. 


Linings and Ceilings. 

In both divisions it is stated “that no lining of wood or 
textile fabric to any part of the walls, partitions, ceilings, or 
roof is advisable.” 

Floor Openings. 

From an insurance point of view no subject is of more 
Mmportance than the floor openings. For the first division 
of standard fire-resisting buildings the subjoined particulars 
jave been agreed on:— 

No openings through any floors allowed except as 
ollows:— 

(2) Holes to admit driving shafts, pipes and iron or 
arthenware tubes for electric conductors. Shafts to fit 
‘losely in metal collars, and all pipes and tubes to be 
‘emented round the full thickness of the floor. 

(2) Staircases and hoists of which ‘the enclosures are 
Onstructed entirely of brick or cement concrete as above 
lescribed at least 9 inches thick, with a regulation fireproof 
‘oor to every opening. Stairs and landings within said 
nelosures to be constructed of incombustible material. 
Vhere the building is within the City of London or in the 
rea controlled by the London County Council, hardwood 
‘ors to openings may be allowed instead of fireproof 
oors. Where the staircases and hoists extend to the top 
ors they must have a glass roof protected externally with 
‘rong wirework, and the enclosing walls must be carried 
rough and 18 inches above the roof of the building. In 
‘ctories and workshops in the area controlled by the 
ondon County Council a glass roof protected as above is- 
aly to be provided in cases where the enclosing walls and 
aircases are carried through and 18 inches above the roof 
the building, and also above the roof of the adjoining 
‘emises. Otherwise the roof must comply with the re- 
Pe Bex of the London County Council. 


; ©) Belting and rope races enclosed as for staircases and 
dists. : 

| ‘i 

) 


In the second division the particulars given are :— 

No openings through any floors allowed except holes to 
admit steam, gas and water pipes, and iron or earthenware 
tubes for electric conductors. All pipes and tubes to be 
cemented round the full thickness of the floor. 

All staircases, hoists, rope and strap races, and gearing 
towers to be external to the four walls of the building and 
constructed entirely of brick or cement concrete as above 
descrited at least 9 inches thick. 

Hoists must be constructed in the staircase enclosures, 
and no opening thereto to be less than 6 feet from any 
opening into the building. Excepting hcists the enclosing 
walls must be carried through and 18 inches above the roof 
of the building, and the roofs, stairs and lendings of said 
enclosures must be constructed of incombustible material. 
No openings permitted between the building and the rope 
and strap races and gearing towers, and each opening from 
the staircase into the building to be protected by a fireproof 
door. 

Shafting through Walls. 
_ The following regulations are the same in both divi- 
sions :-— 

Shafting where passing through walls to fit closely into 
wall, or have wall boxes closed with iron plates not less 
than + inch thick, leaving no open space. 


Communicating Compartments. 


The following rules are given for the first division: — 

Two or more compartments, each constructed in 
accordance with these rules, may communicate, whether 
by double “ fireproof” doors or otherwise, provided that their 
aggregate cubical contents do not exceed 60,000 cubic feet. 

Two or more such compartments, whose aggregate 
cubical contents exceed 60,000 cubic feet, can only be 
allowed to communicate across a fireproof compartment 
built up from the basement with walls of solid brickwork,, 
and constructed in all other respects in accordance with 
these rules so far as the same are applicable, and having all 
openings protected by “fireproof doors” at least 6 feet 
apart. 

Except as above, no communication allowed between a 
compartment constructed in accordance with these rules 
and any other building or compartment. 

It will be observed that the associated Fire Offices do 
not interfere with the conditions laid down in the by-laws, 
which are mainly intended to prevent the spread of fire 
from one building to another. The foregoing regulations 
are intended to serve for confining a fire to the minimum 
space within a building. 


OLD MASTERS EXHIBITION. 
HETHER the exhibition of works by old masters. 
which was opened at the Royal Academy on 
Monday is to be associated with the name of RAPHAEL or 
of CLAUDE will be a subject of discussion among amateurs 
until the middle of March. Numerically CLaupE is the 
greater power, for two rooms have been assigned to his 
works and drawings. On the other hand, to have eleven 
works by RAPHAEL on view is a unique occurrence in the 
annals of English exhibitions. The collection should 
perhaps be regarded as one of great Italians. There is a 
work by RapHAEL’s master, PERUGINO; two by FRA 
BARTOLOMMEO, who exercised much influence over the 
young painter from Urbino; five by Titian; three by 
TINTORETTO; three by VERONESE; three by Lurni, and 
there is a Jona Lisa, which is ascribed to LEONARDO. 
Many other Italians are represented. There are also 
works by several Dutch and Flemish artists in the rooms; 
three by MurIL1o and five by VELAsQuez. The French 
school asserts itself, for there are pictures by CHARDIN, 
GREUZE, the two Poussins and Lrsurur. ALBERT 
DURER, KNELLER and Hosein present some of the 
characteristics of the German school. The mere catalogue 
is enough to indicate how delightful an exhibition has been 
provided by the efforts of the Royal Academicians. Since 
the series commenced in 1870 we doubt if one has been 
held which was more interesting and more useful to the 
English student of art. 
The first work that is likely to attract the attention of 
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the visitor is Ze Madonna of the Iris, by ALBERT DURER. 
The Virgin and Child are seated in a garden in which there 
are not only plants, but thin stems of trees that seem to be 
the beginning of a summer-house. The artist was fond 
of devising symbolism, and in thus suggesting the formation 
of a natural structure he may have had a meaning that is 
yet to be explained. In the background is an arch, but 
some of the stones forming the abutments project in a 
marked way beyond .the general vertical line. This 
arrangement, which is not pleasing in a pictorial sense, 
must also have had a signification, and is likely to have 
some connection with the espalier near the figures.. The 
Virgin wears a red robe, on which a butterfly is painted. 
She is of the German type, with flaxen curly locks. It is a 
strange work, but is further evidence that DURER’s province 
was one of black and white. The small miniature Sa/vator 
Mundi, by JeEHAN BELLEGAMBE, is as interesting from the 
exquisitely carved frame as from the painting. The subject 
is the Adoration of CurisT by an abbot who wears a grand 
cope, and has his shield painted on the desk at which he 
kneels. Another Virgin and Child. is by ANDREA 
PReEvVITALI, of Bergamo ; the Virgin places her hand on 
the head of the donor, which must have been a favourite 
attitude in the painter’s eyes, because it is repeated in a 
picture by him in the National Gallery. By BENozzo 
Gozzou is a. Virgin and Child with Angels, which is 
finely finished ; it is almost Byzantine in expression, and 
suggests the pupil of Fra ANnGELico. Zhe Church of 
“St. Giles at St. Denis, by a master of the Flemish school, 
‘is one of the most elaborate interiors to be found in the 
exhibition. A priest is saying Mass at an altar having a 
splendid reredos in gilded bronze, the central panel being 
occupied by a figure of Curist holding a cross and the 
book of gospels. As is usually the case whenever there is 
an archeological subject to be mentioned, the catalogue 
erroneously informs us how ‘on the back of the panel 
is a figure of St. PETER by another hand.” Kneeling at 
one side of the altar is an emperor, and near him are 
several courtiers. The church is Gothic and abounds in 
sculpture, which is painted with the utmost elaboration of 
detail. 

The two panels for cassoni, or trunks for bride’s 
clothes, by PESELLINO, are. among the most charming 
‘works in the room. They represent the story of Davip 
and GoLiaTH and the procession of SauL and Davin from 
Gath to Jerusalem. Each measures 17 inches by 70 inches, 
and both are crowded with figures of men, women and 
horses. Most of the individuals were probably inhabitants 
of Florence in the early part of the fifteenth century. As 
compositions the treatment of the subject is naive, for the 
incidents are represented as if they were synchronous 
instead of successive. Difficulties were created,.such as in 
the foreshortening of horses, in order to display skill in over- 
coming them. But the general effect is decorative, and 
they are as quietly gorgeous as any of the old-fashioned 
golden tea chests which at one time used to be treasured. 

There are four small pictures on the wall by RAPHAEL, 
viz. Zhe Agony in the Garden, St. Francis of Assist, The 
Carrying of the Cross, and St. Anthony of Padua, which 
with another panel that has found its way to America 
formed the predella to the great altar-piece in the third 
gallery known as the Colonna aphael The four are 
remarkably simple in style, the St. Azancis and St. Anthony 
being the most complete of the series. Probably the 
panels were overshadowed by the framing of the big picture, 
or were partly obscured by altar candlesticks or other 
instrumenta, for the execution suggests the prentice hand 
in a way which is not common with the master. Zhe 
Flagellation, by PERUGINO, was, we believe, reproduced by 
the Arundel Society. There are three figures. CHRIST is 
attached in the ceutre to a pillar of beautiful marble with a 
Corinthian capital, and behind is a fine arcade with 
medallions in the spandrels. There are two executioners, 
each in the act of using a corded scourge, but not the least 
scar is visible. PERuGINO had not a reputation in his own 
time for being as devout a man as many contemporary 
painters; but in this case he must have either thought it 
would be degradation of CurRistT to represent Him bleeding, 
or a degradation of his art to appeal.to sensationalism. It 
is to be regretted that CARLO CRIvELLI has not left us a 
fruit-piece, or one in which fruit, architecture and draperies 
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would be combined as an example of still life. No fifteenth- 
century painter took more delight in introducing fruit. In 
the picture by him in the exhibition, apples and other 
fruit are suspended about the chair in which the 
Virgin and Child are placed.. The painter was not afraid 
to clothe his saints in the richest garments or to adorn 
them with jewels and whatever was costly. There is no 
more beautiful head in the room than La Bella Svmonetia, 
the lady-love of GruLiano DE Mepict. SANDRO Bort. 
CELLI it is evident was satisfied with faithful portraiture 
in this case. The hands cannot be called successful; the 
great mass of pearls around the neck give a fantastic 
appearance to the subject. The Portrait of a Man, trom 
the National Gallery of Ireland, evidently extends to the 
hands of the violinist, and from them we can judge oj 
his style of playing. A representation of the hands o 
Herr Joacuim placed beside them would almost be < 
revelation of the difference between ancient and moderr 
instrumentation. ee : 

We suppose few visitors will care to bestow a lool 
on Zhe Misers of Quentin-Matsys, and it is a pit} 
all the repetitions of the work have not long since share 
the fate of better pictures. There are doubts whethe 
the painter perpetrated so many replicas, and they 
ought to be kept concealed from the public gaze. Th 
Portrait of a Man, by ANDREA DEL SARTO, is more lik 
a young lady masquerading as a doctor, and would serv 
admirably for the young and learned doctor of Rom 
called Battuasar, better known to Englishmen a 
Portia, the lady of Belmont, who rescued ANTONIC 
merchant of Venice, from the knife and scales of SHYLOCK 
ANTONIO PoLLalvoLo was a sculptor, and his painting 
A Sacrifice, seems like a copy of a bas-relief or a desig 
for one. The portrait of Gzrolamo Benivient, by RIDOLE 
GHIRLANDAIO, would be sufficient by itself to uphold th 
artist’s reputation as a portraitist. The old man in blac’ 
with. the clenched mouth, who looks so steadily at th 
spectator, was probably an able politician, and, like ¢ 
many men of his class, may have helped by his ability} 
enslave Florence. There are three Holy Families t 
BERNARDINO LurNI in the room. They should be prize 
for they have the sweetness of expression in the princip 
figure which this painter alone acquired from his mast¢ 
LEONARDO. The Adoration of the Shepherds, by GiovaNn, 
BELLINI, somehow is more suggestive of Bassano than _ 
the teacher of Titian and GIORGIONE. | 

If we are allowed to judge by the contents of the seco) 
gallery, we cannot avoid the conclusion that. CLAUDE mu 
be numbered among the painters whose reputation is nj 
enhanced when several of their works are brought togethi. 
The pictures by him in Burlington House are generay 
very dull, for the glowing effects could not resist the povi 
of time, while a few which are of extraordinary brilliany 
appear unreal from the vicinity of the faded scen. 
Several of the subjects are seaports, and show magnifier 
buildings on the shores. The architecture was a creati! 
of CLauDE’s, for in such parts, as GOETHE remarked, {¢ 
painter attained the highest truth without showing the let 
trace of actuality. But in modern times artists have ov- 
emphasised the realities of ail coast and river scenes, #0 
therefore CLaupe’s Classical ports seem less truthful tn 
his views of the intericr of a country. He appears to hie 
been a man of serene disposition, and he represend 
nature in conditions which corresponded with his own mil 
Winter scenes, views on stormy days and whatever mar)d 
the severity of the seasons were avoided by him. We 10 
live in northern climes are compelled to consider the si 
lighted world which CLaupE depicted as inadequate, if 0! 
unreal. With a single picture of his there cannot 
objections raised except on account of idealism. But wet 
we have from twenty to thirty similar views then we nist 
be discontented with the limitation of the artist’s yer 
With him the earth was always enjoying calmness and 
shine. We think it will be found that the sixty draws 
which are in the Black and White Room receive nile 
attention. It is true they are not always transcripts /™ 
nature, and CLaupE still seems indifferent to the var 
which land offers the landscapist by means of the 
seasons, but they suggest open-air work, and critics are} 
likely to be analytical when the drawing is so spirited n@ 
when less formalism is seen than in the paintings. = 

| 
| 
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In Gallery No. III. the first picture met with is Moses 
and the Burning Bush by Bassano. It is a very dark 
picture, and all that can be distinguished on a gloomy day 
is a figure lying on the ground, with a dog and some sheep. 
Fra BartoLtomMeo’s Holy Family includes St. ELIZABETH 
and St. Joun.. The figures have the naturalness which is 
characteristic of the painter who, although a monk, was 
satisfied with the beings in the streets of Florence. as 
models. SusTERMANS’S Cardinal Capponi is a full-length 
seated figure, and reveals a prelate who seemed born to 
command. . There is a pathetic Christ at the Pillar after 
the scourging, with two sympathising angels, by MuriLto. 
It has more tragic power than. is usually seen in works by 
the Spanish artist. Zhe Death of Peter Martyr is a copy by 
ANNIBALE Carracci of the picture by TITIAN which was de- 
stroyed in 1866. The first impression it makes is one of cold- 
ness, which is not usual with the Venetian master. But it 
is well to remember that, although he did not represent the 
martyr and his brother monk in the garb worn by the 
Dominicans, he wished to suggest their black and white 
robes. There is not a trace of red in the picture or other 
warm colour. But the contrast with the majority of the 
works of Titian may have helped to increase the effect 
which the original work made on spectators. A Virgin 
.and Child by RAPHAEL, belonging to Miss MAckINTOsH, 
departs from the painter's types of Madonnas, or rather 
those which are generally accepted as his work, but it is 
a charming picture, and more expressive than many of 
IRAPHAEL’S women. ‘TINTORETTO was known to his con- 
temporaries as I Furioso, for he was said to be competent 
to produce as much work in a couple of days as would 
occupy another artist a couple of years. On that account 
he might be regarded by the Venetian populace as the 
equal of TiTIAN, but we cannot believe that most potent, 
grave and reverend signiors would accept that judg- 
ment. The Deddah and Samson tells its story clearly; 
the courtesan is calmly watching the operation of 
ithe hair-cutting, and the man with the scissors performs 
his function in a businesslike way. DELILAH wears an 
abundance of jewellery, but she wants the witchery which 
was imparted to Mr. S. J. SoLomon’s figure. It is possible 
to have a superstitious reverence for old masters, and when 
they are excelled by living English painters the fact should 
ke announced. The Marchese Savagno by TiT1ANn, being 
larger than life, is suggestive of a Venetian GoL1aATH. He 
is soberly clad, and the contrast offered by the crimson sash 
-against the dark robe was at one time more marked than 
at present. ‘The painter’s own portrait expresses mental 
power, which is absent from engravings of Titian. He 
was able to see through men, however exalted, and the 
insight he possessed did not fail him when he made himself 
a subject. Looking at this portrait we feel that Tirlan was 
qualified to rule Venice in other ways besides art, and an 
emperor was not demeaning himself when he stooped to 
hft the painter’s pencil. Another portrait by Tit1An is of 
-a very young man, and in a different style. 

The large Virgin and Child Enthroned, with Saints, known 
as the Colonna Raphael, and which Mr. Prerpont MorGAN 
has acquired, is about 8 feet in height and 5 feet 6 inches in 
width. It was painted in 1505 for the nunsof St. Anthony 
-of Padua, in Perugia. They objected to the introduction 
“of a nude child in the altar-piece, or it may be were desirous 
‘to see the Infant Curist in the habit of their confraternity 
or guild. Accordingly the Madonna holds a Child wearing 
a white robe witha badge or scapular on the shoulder. 
St. Joun, St. Carnerinz and St. Rosatia are near the 
throne on which the Virgin is placed. Below are figures 
of St. Perer and St. Paut. There is a lunette above, in 
which the Almighty is seen holding a globe with an angel 
‘on either side, whose streamers fill the intervening spaces. 
Beneath the principal panel were the small pieces to which 
we have referred above. As RAPHAEL was born in 1483, 
he was a very young man when he undertook so large an 
altar-piece. Indeed. he had only left. PERUGINO’s atelier in 
1504, and the influence of his master was still oppressive. 
In 1505 he was in Florence, and derived a spirit of 
sympathising with living people from Fra BARTOLOMMEO. 
Whether the picture which now hangs in the middle of the 
third gallery was entirely painted before or after the visit to 
Florence cannot be ascertained. When it formed one of 
the ornaments.cf the royal palace at Naples it was usually 


spoken of as being in RapHaet’s first manner, and there is 
something Peruginesque in the Madonna. But the figures 
of St. PETER and St. Pau are suggestive of incipient 
power of another kind, and they might well be considered 
as a revelation of Florentine teaching. It is a marvellous 
picture to have been produced by a youth of twenty-two, 
but it would be unfair to RaPHAEL’s memory to compare it 
with works painted subsequently to 1505. 

The Adoration of the Magi is another version of the 
picture in the Dresden Gallery which we once reproduced. 
In every line is shown the strength of PAUL VERONESE. It 
is true that a very simple scene has been aggrandised by 
the painter. But in Venice it was perhaps impossible to 
make people realise how humble were the beginnings of 
Christianity. Standing in front of the picture, we must 
feel that whatever was undertaken by VERONESE, he was 
competent to treat it, and efficiently. We may object to 
his interpretation, but we must acknowledge that all he 
saw either before his eyes or in his mental vision he could 
depict with consummate effect. His lines have the vigour 
of arelief in bronze, and his figures are as dignified as if 
senators served for the models. 

In the neighbourhood of such works VanpykE’s Sir 
John Suckling appears frivolous. The cavalier-poet is 
represented as studying SHAKESPEARE, having a folio 
resting on a rock, on which is inscribed, ‘“ Ne te quzesiveris 
extra,” advice which might well be followed at the present 
time. MurIL1o’s “ight into Egypt is a scene he is 
likely to have often witnessed—a Spaniard with a broad 
hat leading an ass on which his wife and child are seated. 
Two Holy Families, one by Patma VEccuio and the other 
by Bonirazio, form excellent pendants, for both have a 
homeliness which was not always attained in Italian altar- 
pieces. 

We re-enter the secular world with a portrait of Don 
ALONZO DE Canamas, by Espinosa, which is very 
vigorous, and emphasises the gravity of the Spanish noble. 
By Frank Hats isa portrait of a lady dressed in black 
satin with gold braid. She is not handsome, but appears 
unaffected and honest. JORDAENS’s portrait of Baron 
WAHA DE LINTER suggests deep potations, which, how- 
ever, increase good humour. The left hand rests on the hip 
in a manner that is unusual in paintings, but which, we 
presume, was taken from life. The landscape by JAcos 
vAN RuysDAEL compels admiration by the great groups of 
trees which form part of it. There is another vivid portrait, 
aman, by Frank Hats. A lady in a long red dress is by 
VANDYKE, but, somehow, the head seems too small for the 
robe. An Austrian cardinal in armour is by RUBENS. 
Las Meninas, showing VELASQUEZ painting the portrait of 
a Spanish princess, is amusing if not comic. Mention 
must also be made of two portraits by REMBRANDT. ‘The 
whole of the pictures uphold the associations of a gallery 
where many famous works were visible in past years. 


RENOVATION OF THE EXTERIOR OF 
ST. MARY, ISLINGTON. 

f ‘HE old church dated back to the year 1483, and was 

taken down inthe year 1751. The present church was 
built in the year 1754, and opened by Mr. J. CoLeBrook, 
who laid the foundation-stone. It took two and a half 
years in building. The architect was a Mr. Dowsiccrn. 
The contract was 6,319. It has eight bells in the tower— 
six were taken from the old church, and two added. Out 
of all the ancient monuments and tablets in the old church 
not one has been preserved or handed down. The one 
to Lady Owen was a very beautiful work, and no 
drawing of it now exists; it ought to have been 
re-erected in the present church. The illustration shows 
how the exterior could be improved. The side windows 
to have pediment over and carried up higher, as 
also in the west elevation, a Portland stone open 
balustrading carried over the cornice all round the church, 
the present circular portico taken down and a light and 
beautiful Ionic portico, at right angles with the wall built, 
with flight of steps up. The side windows and on the 
west elevation would be raised with stone ashlaring and 
cornice over the top. The belfry windows would have _. 
pediments over. This also includes a new chancel. The 
church has been allowed to fall into a most shameful state 
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of dilapidation by the neglect of past churchwardens. The 
tower and spire, with its white stone quoins, is one of the 
most picturesque in London, but of course not equal to 
Wren’s Bow Church, or St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, in beauty, 
or Dance’s St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, in dignity. 
design is by Mr. R. Payne. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS: 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. John Slater, vice-president, in 
the chair. ; 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. E. H. 
Martineau, elected associate 1851 and fellow 1860; Mr. Hugh 
Leonard, elected hon. associate 1878; Mr. E. W. Smith, hon, 
associate 1900. ; 

Dr. A. S. MURRAY read:a paper entitled 


Two Ionic Capitals in the British Museum. 


He said that Professor Meurer, of Rome, visiting the 
Museum some months ago, identified one of the Ionic capitals. 
in the collection as from the. Temple of Wingless Victory at 
Athens. It was an angle capital from the south-west angle, 
and was brought over by Lord Elgin, together with some slabs 
of the frieze. The temple had four Ionic capitals at each end— 
none along the sides; hence, probably, the later name of the 
temple, Wingless Victory... The official name was Athena 
Nike, which was definitely confirmed some years ago by the 
finding of an inscription in the form of a public record ordering 
the building of the temple. The inscription is on- marble, and 
states that the designs were to be left to Callicrates, whose 
name is familiar as one of the architects of the Parthenon. 
The date of the inscription is agreed to be not earlier than 
450 B.C., but not much later—that is to say, about ten years. 
before the completion of the Parthenon. It does not follow, 
however, that the work had been put in hand at once. There 
is another inscription added on the same slab obviously 
some years later, about 430 BC. Accordingly, between 
these two dates, 450-30 BC. the temple had been built. 
At the latest it is therefore older than the Erechtheum. 
In ‘the Elgin Room at the Museum can now be studied 
an angle capital of the Erechtheum side by side with 
the newly-identified capital of Athena Niké. The capital of 
the Erechtheum is exuberant in its beauty; the other is 
simplicity itself’ The author went on to describe the capital 
of Athena Niké, indicating various characteristics in the treat- 
ment of the ornament which go to prove its greater antiquity. 
There is in the Museum a fragment of an angle capital of the 
Ionic order from the temple at Bassze by Ictinus, the colleague 
of Callicrates in, the building of the -Parthenon. It would be 
satisfactory if the newly-identified capital could be claimed 
positively as the work of Callicrates.. The Bassz fragment, 
however, Dr. Murray considered both simpler and grander in 
its lines, and there was still the question whether the com- 
mission given to Callicrates about 450 B.c. for the Victory 
Temple had ever been executed by him.’ Incidental reference 
was made by the author to a small terra-cotta capital, archaic 
Ionic, obtained from Gela, in Sicily, two or three years ago, 
which bears traces of colours—red, white and blue. 

Coming to the second capital to be treated of, the author | 
referred to the Ionic capital from the archaic Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, ‘described in his paper on “The Sculptured 
Columns of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus,” read at the 
Institute in 1895. Toa large extent this was a reconstruction. 
from fragments of the old burnt temple found under the later 
one, and fortunately those fragments were enough to enable the’ 
reconstruction to be made without recourse to much conjecture. 
But there remained over some other fragments of capitals from | 
the same archaic temple.’ As they lay in the Museum room they 
were almost unintelligible. After much doubting he (Dr. 
Murray) decided to take certain of them in hand. ‘The author | 
then described the fragments and the ornament uponthem, and | 
went on to show, by the aid of lantern slides, how they had 
been pieced together, the result being a restoration, fairly | 
justified by the remains of an archaic capital of an entirely new | 
character. One particular feature the author did not think: 
there was any other instance of among the remains of Greek. | 
architecture. A fragment of the rim presented on the outer | 
face a double moulding with a sharp groove between. Into | 
this groove had been pushed a thin strip of lead which first hadi | 
been doubled back. The doubled edge is at the bottom of the 
groove ; at the top the two edges of the lead are brought close 
together and hold in the manner of a vice a very fine thread of © 
gold, Pliny mentions as still existing in his day at Cyzicus a 
shrine on which a fine gold thread had been inserted in all the — 
joints of the marble, so that the interstices shone with the 
finest hair-like threads. Fragments from the capitals show | 
that much red or vermilion had been employed on them. | 
Some leaves show a white edging, others white with red 
edging. 

There remain two fragments from the archaic temple at 
Ephesus which the author thought must also belong to a_ 
capital, though it is not yet clear how they are to be combined - 
into one. One shows the head of an ox in very high relief, the. 
other part of his back and haunch, with the tail thrown up over | 
the haunch, as often seen in archaic Greek sculpture. There 
is in the Museum a huge capital from Cyprus in which the | 
heads and shoulders of two oxen were employed to support - 
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the abacus. The author concluded that if he was right in 
‘his assumption that these two fragments belonged to capitals, 
we have thus at least three types of capitals from one and the 
same archaic Ionic temple. We have also at least three types 
of bases, and considering how few are the surviving fragments, 
no one can say but there may have been other varieties. Pliny 
says of the later temple that thirty-six of the columns were 
sculptured. The older temple also had sculptured columns. 
These enriched columns would be capable of carrying off some 
variety in the capitals. The moral is that if the architects of 
the Classical Revival in this country had been aware of the 
inventiveness of the early Greeks the aspect of our towns would 
have been very different. > 

“In conclusion, Dr. Murray acknowledged his indebtedness 
to the foreman of the masons and the well-trained men under 
him in the various restorations and rearrangements that had 
‘been made in the Museum during the past fifteen years. _ 

..Mr. HUGH STANNUS added:some remarks on the buildings 
_and temples of the Acropolis, and moved a vote of thanks. 

Mr. Kk. PHENE SPIERS seconded. Messrs. PAUL WATER- 
HOUSE, BERESFORD PITE, W. D. CAROE and E. ,;W. HUDSON 
also spoke. ; ; 

The next meeting, announced for January 20, will be for 
the award of prizes and studentships, and a paper on the 
“¢ Architectural Discoveries of 1901 at Stonehenge,” by Mr. 
Detmar J. Blow, will be read. 


THE BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


MEETING of the general committee of the new 
hospital, Birmingham, was held on December 31 under 
‘the presidency of Sir John C. Holder. 

Mr. W. N. Fisher, honorary secretary, presented a report in 
which it was stated that such had been the care with which 
‘the question of additional work or extras had been watched by 
the architect and building committee that the officers had the 
gratification to report that out of a total payment of 144,196/. 
to the contractors for buildings and other works the com- 
paratively small sum of 4,434/. represented the only additions. 
‘The outlay on the work was as follows :—Purchase of Jand 
cand properties, law charges, &c., 49,2887. 9s. 3¢.; payments to 
the contractors for buildings and other works, including 
ventilating and heating, electric lighting, boiler and hot-water 
supply, &c., as certified by the architect, Mr. William Henman, 
144,196/. 18s. I1od.; consulting architect, costs of competition, 
clerk of works and sundry incidental expenses, including 
printing, advertising, postages, &c., 4,162/. 19s. 7d.; furniture 
and internal fittings, including theatre and dispensary 
appliances, &c., 14,2737. 8s. 11a.; architect’s commission and 
expenses, 7,537/. 10s —219,459/. 6s. 7d. 

The following report from Mr. Henman was presented :— 

Gentlemen,—Now that my work in connection with the 
erection of buildings in Steelhouse Lane is about to be closed, 
I may remind you it is just ten years since I was invited to 
‘submit a design, and venture to recall the principal features in 
-connection with the undertaking. In the printed report 
which accompanied my drawings I clearly stated that the sum 
‘then proposed to be expended would be quite inadequate 
for a hospital such as was contemplated, and that in my 
opinion it was best to design a complete building and 
erect such portions as funds would permit, trusting to 
the liberality of the public for its ultimate completion. 
‘You took a still bolder step and determined to carry out the 
entire design; the wisdom of that course is proved by the 
‘liberal response made to the appeal for needful funds. The 


hospital has been carried out in all essential features as’ 


originally designed by me with one important exception, viz. 
im the method employed for heating and ventilation.. After 
very careful examination of buildings in which Mr. William 
Key, of Glasgow, had introduced the “ Plenum” system of 
‘ventilation combined with steam heating, you decided to adopt 
his methods and employ his services. Had I realised the 
“€normous amount of additional labour and responsibility which 
‘devolved upon me by the adoption of “Plenum” ventilation in 
‘So extensive a building I might have hesitated to have given 
that system its just due when asked to report thereon; but 
when adopted I spared neither time nor trouble in mastering its 
requirements and adapting the construction of the buildings so 
as to insure its permanent success. By adding a storey to the 
Small pavilions the accommodation for patients was increased 
‘by forty-two beds, bringing up the total to 4465 2 On 
November 23,.1892, a tender of Messrs. Barnsley & Son was 
accepted for the foundations and basement of the out-patients’ 
department, in order that work might be proceeded with on a 
portion of the site then available. The generally expressed 
opinion that “ Birmingham cught to have a hospital second 
to none in the kingdom” led no doubt to an expensive class 
of material being specified ; and, as tenders for the complete 


work were invited upon a rising market, they came in at 
a higher figure than you considered ought to be expended. 
A revision of the design was thus required which entailed 
several months of labour; for, although reduced cost was 
principally brought about by the substitution of less expensive 
materials, minor economies ran all through the buildings, 
necessitating practically a new set of working drawings and 
specification, for which I have claimed no remuneration. 
Although I regret the loss of some architectural embellish- 
ments to the back portions of the buildings, I have no 
such feeling in regard to the elimination of large quantities 
of glazed brick lining originally provided, having become 
convinced that glazed brickwork within a hospital is not 
a suitable material ; and, as regards stability and utility, I 
do not consider the buildings have suffered by the modifica- 
tions necessitated in order to reduce the cost. Fresh 
tenders having been obtained, that of Messrs. Barnsley 
& Son was accepted for completing the works and a second 
contract was signed on March 12, 1894. The works were 
continuously proceeded with and the buildings were occupied 
by patients in October, 1897. During the progress of the 
works, slight modifications in the design and materials em- 
ployed were necessitated, and some additional works, princi- 
pally in the nature of fittings, were required and sanctioned by 
you. After deducting such additions [ was gratified at being 
able to report that the cost of the works executed under the 
second contract was 776/. less than the contract sum. I 
desire to take this opportunity for acknowledging the confi- 
dence which you have throughout placed in my conduct 
of the works, and to express my appreciation of the admirable 
manner in which they were carried out by Messrs. Barnsley & 
Son and the numerous sub-contractors, as well as to thank 
Messrs. T. H. Mansell and Charles Henman for the pains- 
taking care displayed in their duties as quantity surveyors. 

Ably supported as I have thus been in my endeavours, I 
have no hesitation in stating that you have excellent value in 
handsome, sound and useful buildings. The science of hospital 
design may progress, but Birmingham holds the proud position 
of having at the end of the nineteenth century boldly made a 
new departure, which has already led to fresh developments 
intended to secure additional comfort and convenience for both 
patients and staff, as well as to facilitate the work of ad- 
ministration in these noble institutions, built and supported for 
the cure of disease and alleviation of suffering among the 
poorer classes of the community. 

The Chairman moved the approval of this report. They 
were, he said, to be congratulated on having had Mr. Henman 
as theirarchitect. From the time Mr. Henman submitted his 
design there had not been a single room altered. That spoke 
well for the way the work had been carried ovt' They had 
been fortunate also in having so few extras. It was almost 
unique. When they decided to put in the foundations of the 
out-patient department they roughly estimated that that work 
would cost 5,000/, The tender came in at 4,780/., and the 
settlement was 4,880/, 1os. The second contract they roughly 
estimated at 118,000/7. and the tender was 117,888/., while the 
actual payment was 117,581/7. I5s. 11a. There was an 
item of close upon 4,o00/. for additional work, but 
Mr. Henman was not altogether responsible for that. 
It was in connection with the heating and ventilating, 
the boiler-house and taundry. The small amount of the extras 
was marvellous. The portion of the total cost for which Mr. 
Henman had been responsible was 144,009/, and they had very 
good value for their money. If the hospital had to be built at 
the present time he questioned whether it would be done for 
20 or 25 per cent. more. Mr. Henman had been a most 
agreeable colleague to work with. He did not think there was 
a better building or a better arranged and equipped hospital 
either in this country or abroad. He had seen most of those 
in this country, and while in America he took the opportunity 
of seeing what they had there. When he saw their best he 
was still very much pleased with the General’ Hospital. There 
was not one equal to it. 

Mr. J. Howard Cartland seconded the*proposal, and it was 
adopted, yah s 
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A Record of the repairs done to the fabric of Winchester 
Cathedral has been cut in stone and recently placed’ in the 
west end of the nave. It states that the repairs to the roof 
were begun in March 1896 and finished in December 1898 ; 
the cost was 12,670/. tos. Ira, and the total area treated 
31,973 feet super, or about three-quarters of an acre; weight 
of lead removed and recast, 1564 tons, put on 1973 tons ; weight 
of new oak, 198} tons ; weight of pitch pine in battens, &c., 
326% tons ; length of battens, 93,510 feet, or about seventeen 
miles. The work was carried out by Mr. J. Thompson, of 
Peterborough, under the supervision of Mr. J. B. Colson, 
F.RI.B.A.. A great deal of necessary work on other parts of 
the roof remains to be done and the repair fund is still open. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘On; the last day of 190, Mr. FREDERICK W. Horn- 
“BLOWER, who was well known in Liverpool, passed away 
after a long illness. He was the eldest surviving son of 
the late Lewis HornBLOWER, with whom he was associated 
in practice for many years. He was associated with his 
father in the laying-out of Sefton Park, Liverpool, and their 
joint plans were awarded the second premium when the 
‘designs for similar work at Roundhay Park, Leeds, were 
‘under consideration. Among their works was an extensive 
“model” village on fireproof principles at Millom, Cum- 
berland, and the laying-out of a building estate of some 
hundred acres near Preston. He was also successful in 
taking the second place with the plans which he submitted 
in conjunction with Mr. Francis UsHER Howes for the 
art museum and library buildings at Dublin, the first place 
being taken by an Irish architect. Mr. HORNBLOWER was 
also entrusted with the execution of a large amount of 
private work, among others by the members of the Lairp 
family, Lord Brassey, Sir THomas BROCKLEBANK, Sir 
F, G. Hesketh, Bart., &c. He took a prominent part some 
years ago in the reconstruction of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society, of which he was for eight years hon. secretary 
and subsequently vice-president. Mr. HORNBLOWER 
ceased to take an active part in his profession about two 
years ago in consequence of ill-health. His loss will be 
regretted in Liverpool and elsewhere. 


As far back as 1851 FRANCOIS-NICOLAS CHEFFLART 
won the Prix de Rome. To have gained that distinction 
at a time when there were able rivals might well be assumed 
as the commencement of a prosperous career. But, like 
other artists, CHEFFLART was remarkable for his extreme 
political views. As he was not in favour with the Imperial 
Government he received no commissions. When the 
~Empire vanished he may have imagined he was to have his 
chance, but politics got the better of him, and, like COURBET, 
he engaged in the Commune. On its failure all hopes of 
commissions from public or private patrons came to an 
end. He was ignored by all but a few friends, and recently 
passed from this life as obscurely as he had lived. When 
the inevitable sale followed, between 200 and 300 paintings 
and drawings were evidence both of his constant industry 
amidst many difficulties and of the neglect of the public. 
They were all disposed of for about 3007 A large painting, 
The Battle of Cannes, was purchased by the City of Paris 
for the small sum of 602, and as it will appear in the new 
Musée, it may be assumed the value of CHEFFLART’S works 
will be immediately increased. 


STATISTICS are not easily compiled, especially when they 
telate to foreign countries. It is not surprising, therefore, 
‘that the returns of the French Customs Department relating 
to the Paris International Exposition of 1900 should be so 
long in appearing. It appears that the value of the objects 
which were contributed by the fifty-nine countries that were 
- represented in the Exhibition amounted to 250,564,000 frs. 
The machinery amounted in all only to 26,062,000 frs., 
while the objets d’art were valued at 190,970,000 frs. It 
will thus be evident that art in the official sense of the word 
could claim to possess nearly four-fifths of the total value. 
In some cases the proportion was still larger. Italian 
art, for instance, was worth 22 millions of francs out of 
26 millions; Hungary 4o millions out of 43 millions ; 
Austria 19 out of 23 ; England 14 millions out of 20 ; while 


German art held the proportion of 9 millions to 23 millions. | 


‘Germany thus contrived to be supreme in manufacturing 
industries. Spain is not included in the return, for so many 
of the works of art were beyond any known market price, a 
valuation of them was not furnished. 


A NEw use has been found for the automobile: By its 
-means large groups in sculpture can be conveyed to their 
destination without being taken to pieces. This has been 
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‘to strengthen the wheels as a preliminary precaution. 
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exemplified in the case of the equestrian. statue of 
Vercingétorix by M. BarTuHoupr. It weighs about 5 tons, 
and is to be set up in a public place at Clermont-Ferrand. 
From its size it could not be sent by canals or railway, and 
if it were drawn by horses it would be necessary either to. 
take the statue to pieces and to despatch workmen to again 
unite the parts, or to pay a large sum for a special conyey- 
ance.. A gentleman who is an enthusiast offered to 
convey the sculpture by an automobile car of his own. It 
was necessary to make the flooring of extra thickness and — 
The 
conveyance and its load were to be seen in the late 
Automobile Exhibition in the Champs-Elysées, and as the 
journey was safely made through the streets of Paris, there 
seems little doubt that M. Bartsorpr’s work will reach 
Clermont-Ferrand without any injury. The experiment is 
of interest to sculptors. | 


DuRING several years the coast scenes of Epwin 
BreTT, A.R.A., were at once recognised in Academy 
exhibitions. Possessing some geological knowledge he 
endeavoured to represent cliffs and rocks in a manner 
which could be appreciated by men of science. In attain- 
ing so much accuracy art was occasionally sacrificed, for 
with so much detail it was impossible to treat large masses. 
with adequate breadth. He also found it necessary, in 
order to show the peculiarities of his rocks, to restrict him- 
self to representations under strong light. For the same 
reason his seas were generally either calm or only gently 
disturbed. But, in spite of the limits he accepted, Epwiiw 
BRETT'S paintings were always welcome to visitors, and, 
moreover, they were survivals of the pre-Raphaelite 
endeavour to represent things in all their fulness. On 
Tuesday the painter’s career came to an end. He had 
reached his seventieth year, but until lately he appeared to. 
have many years before him. - His loss will be felt, for by 
one class of amateurs EDWIN BRETT was esteemed as the 
most accurate of seascapists, and for the multitude he 
recalled coasts as they were seen in summer holidays. 


It used to be accepted as incontrovertible that the 
Pantheon of Rome was erected by AGRIPPA in order to: 
form part of his baths. M. CHEDANNE was, however, able 
to discover that the building dated from about 150 years 
after AGRippa’s time, or in the reign of HADRIAN. It was, 
however, believed that the site was once occupied by a 
temple which Acrippa had raised. A little book has been 
written by Mr. JAMES THomas (Messrs. Swan, SONNEN- 
SCHEIN & Co., Ltp.), in which it is contended that the 
circular chamber was first erected in the days of SEPTIMUS 
SEVERUS. It is admitted that bricks bearing Haprian’s 
stamp may have been found, but it is believed to be pos- 
sible “that, as. material belonging to the ruined building 
reinstated by SEVERUS, the sound bricks would be used 
again in a new structure, while the fragments would be 
ground up for concrete.” The Corinthian facade, accord- 
ing to Mr. THomas, belongs to the Augustan age, but the 
building is of a different period. It would appear that the | 
temple was not always kept in sound condition, and the 
restoration would not be in keeping with the original idea. 
Mr. THomas’s book shows that the references of Roman) 
writers to the Pantheon are sometimes to be distrusted, | 
and if they are careless in one case why not in others? 
There is much for reflection, therefore, in the pages. But | 
the author is not free from censure, for why did he allow a. 
representation of a part of the frieze of the Parthenon to | 
appear in gold on the cover of a book dealing with the | 
Pantheon? 


——— 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


8ST. MARY’S CHURCH, ECCLESTON: NAVE, LOOKING EAST. | 


SAVINGS BANK, GLASGOW. THE BOARD-ROOM. 
VILLA TIJUGA, VILLEFRANCHE, 


8T. PHILIP’S CHAMBERS, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening 
‘Jast, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, president, in the chair. 

Messrs. A. D. Thacker and G. M. Page were elected 
- members. 

It was announced that the Spring term of the day school 
would commence on January 13. : 

The following are recent donations towards the New 
Premises Fund. The total receipts amount to 3,436/. 2s. Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, R.A., 50/7; Mr. F. T. Baggallay, 317. 10s.; Mr. 
A. Saxon Snell, 26/. 5s.; Mr. E. J. May, 212. ros; Mr. S. Flint 
Clarkson, 10/. tos.; Mr. H. J. Blanc, 1o/.; Mr. C. Harston, 
52. 55.; Mr. T. H. Russell, 52. 5s.; Mr. E. Howley Sim, $2.) 55°; 
Mr. B. H. Webb, 5/. 5s.; Mr. G. B. Carvill, 52. 55.; Mr. E. R. 
Chambers, 57; Mr. A. Hill, 52; Mr. H. S. Noblett, 57.; Mr. 
A. H. Belcher, 32. 3s.; Mr. W. Stewart, 37. 3s.; Mr. W. L. 
Lucas, 2/.; Mr. C. M. Armstrong, 14. Is ; Mr. W. J. Devlin, 
14, 1s.; Mr. A. S. Tayler, 1/. 1s.; Mr. J. T. Woodard, 17. Is. 

Mr. J. A. GoTcH read a paper entitled 


The Development of Domestic Architecture in England 
from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century. 


The subject is large; so large that one-half of it has filled 
the four portly volumes of Messrs. Turner and Parker on the 
“Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages,” and as that 
work would take, on a moderate computation, four-and-twenty 
hours to read aloud to you, without any interval for rest or 
refreshment, it is quite obvious that the view which we take 
this evening of the subject must be cursory, and confined to 
but a small part of the whole range of research. 

It will be impossible to enter into minute details of style, 
decoration and fittings, but it may be of interest to show, by 
means of plans and views, how the stately homes of England 
_ grew from their small beginnings, and what were the most 
important influences which affected their disposition and their 
appearance. We are accustomed to take the memorable 
houses of the country very much for granted, each one being 
characteristic of its own period. What I want to do is to show, 
if only by glimpses, how these great houses grew, and what 
relation they bear one to another. 

In the present day we should classify the accommodation 
_ of a house in three main divisions: the reception-rooms, the 

bedrooms and the kitchens or servants’ quarters. Going back 
to the times of the early Georges, the same classification holds 
good, but the bedrooms were less important, and the reception- 
rooms much more so. Still further back, in Elizabeth’s days, 
the same division is applicable, but we find the chief apart- 
ment among the reception-rooms to be the great hall. The 
bedrooms were largely left to take care of themselves. In all 
three periods the kitchen department is fairly commodious. 
But if we go back to the thirteenth or, further, to the twelfth 
century, the bedrooms practically disappear, and only the 
reception-rooms and the kitchens remain. Indeed, when we 
reach these primitive times it becomes necessary to alter our 
classification somewhat. There are:still three kinds of rooms, 
but they consist of hall, solar and kitchens, the solar being 
the private apartment of the master or, to use a more appro- 
priate word, the lord. These three rooms are the nucleus from 
which grew the vast mansions of Elizabeth and Anne, and the 
development of domestic architecture consists largely of the 
development of this one single apartment for the lord into the 
separate apartments which are now provided for each of his 
household. 

There is this initial difficulty in investigating the houses of 

the early Middle Ages—that most of them have disappeared. 
They were as a rule built of wood and plaster, only some of the 
more important being of durable materials. Those which have 
survived have suffered so many alterations in the course of 
their existence that their original arrangements are not always 
to be made out. Nevertheless, from such remains as survive, 
and from the rare references to such matters as have come 
down to us in contemporary writings, it is quite clear that houses 
consisted of, first and foremost, a hall, then at one end the 
‘solar or sollere (as it it also called), and at the other the 
kitchen with its subsidiary apartments. Writing about the year 
1180, one Necham, who rose from being the master of the 
grammar school at St. Albans to being Abbot of Cirencester, 
enumerates the apartments of a house as consisting of the hall, 
a peat or bedchamber, the kitchen, larder, sewery and 
cellar. 

The houses of that time were comparatively limited in 
number. There were the king’s houses, of which he had a 
good many in different parts of the country, the houses of the 
great barons, and the manor-houses. Besides these there were 

the great religious establishments, which, however, had their 
own special arrangements, hardly falling within the scope of 
_this paper. 

Many of the great barons lived in highly fortified houses 
which we call castles, some of which were actually military 
-Strongholds.. In the case of others, it is not easy to draw a 


distinct line between the castle and the house, for they were all 
more or less fortified. But at present it is not the military 
strongholds which are under consideration, but those dwellings 
which were only fortified in order to secure their inhabitants. 
Such a house was the Peak Castle, in Derbyshire, which was. 
built on a steep hillside on a triangular piece of land, protected 
on one side by one of the numerous and precipitous dales for 
which Derbyshire is famous, on a second side by the sheer 
descent of the gorge into which the Peak Cavern opens, and 
on the third by the steep hillside, at the top of which was the 
outer wall of the castle. The dwelling part of the castle was the 
keep or tower, the ruins of which still crown the summit of the 
isolated piece of land. This keep resembles the pele towers 
of the Scottish Border, many of which still remain both in 
Northumberland and in the Lowlands of Scotland. It is a 
square tower of three or four storeys, each floor containing one 
room. The basement was a cellar, the floor above it contained 
the hall, over the hall was the lord’s private apartment. This. 
arrangement is very primitive, and represents what must have 
been the minimum in the way of accommodation which was 
tolerated. This vertical disposition of rooms, one over the 
other, soon gave way to a disposition which placed most of 
them on the ground floor, or if they were not on the ground 
floor they were spread out into a form less rigidly vertical. 

Whatever arrangement was adopted, however, the hall was 
the chief apartment. It was the largest, the most permanent 
and the most central. It was, in fact, the dwelling-place of the 
household, and became synonymous with the house itself, 
which was in most parishes known as “ The Hall.” In this. 
apartment the whole household lived, ate and slept ; all save 
the lord and possibly his family, who had a separate room into 
which they could retire, already mentioned as the solar. The 
solar appears to have been almost always an upper chamber, 
built over an apartment which was often used as a store place ; 
but there are so few remains of these very early houses that the 
exact arrangements can hardly be made out with certainty. 
The solar seems to have been approached in many cases by an 
outside staircase. But, at any rate, this much is clear, that the 
hall stood in the middle, between the solar and the kitchen, the 
latter being the third of the three main classes of rooms which 
these early houses contained. The cooking was not done in 
the hall, but in a separate building devoted to the purpose, 
attached to which were a few subsidiary rooms such as the 
larder, where the food was kept ; the sewery, where -provisions,, 
linen and table furniture were stored; the cellar, which was. 
used for general stores and wine ; and the buttery, where the 
drink was distributed. These smaller rooms were not always 
provided ; their presence depended on the importance and size 
of the house ; but there were always and in every house the 
three divisions of hall, solar and kitchen, the hall lying between 
the other two. The arrangement of the hall was simple, and 
remained the same in principle from the earliest times down to 
the seventeenth century. It then underwent a change which 
marked a complete revolution in domestic architecture, and 
which will be described in due course. 

The hall, lying, as already said, between the solar at the 
upper end.and the kitchen at the lower, was entered, close to 
the latter, by a door in its side wall. Through the lower end 
wall were doors leading to the kitchen department, sometimes 
two, sometimes three. Of these, one opened into the buttery, 
one into the kitchen or kitchen passage, and the third (if there 
were a third) into the pantry. There was usually a screen 
stretching across the hall to keep off the draught from the open 
door, and more particularly to screen off the kitchen traffic, for 
draughts would still come through the windows, which were 
seldom glazed in early times. ‘There were doors (generally 
two) through the screen into the hall itself, and there was a 
ceiling to the passage cut off by the screen, which formed a 
gallery usually known as the minstrels’ gallery, although it is 
tolerably certain that very few of the ordinary households could 
have supported a private band. At the end of the hall, away 
from the screen, was the dais, which was a raised platform 
some few inches high, whereon the lord and his family and 
principal guests sat to dine. In this upper end of the hall was 
a doorway leading more or less directly into the solar. Both 
the solar and the kitchens were sometimes built of wood, as 
were also many of the subsidiary apartments. Such fragile 
buildings have disappeared, leaving in some cases little besides. 
the hall to tell of the former extent of the house. This may 
have been the case at Oakham Castile, where the hall alone 
remains of the building erected about the year 1180 by Walkelin 
de Ferrers. But this hall is an extremely fine example of its 
kind; it is of considerable width and the roof is carried in 
three spans, one over a central nave and the other two in the 
shape of a lean-to against it—an arrangement similar to that 
adopted in churches, and serving to remind us of the similarity 
of treatment adopted in both ecclesiastical and domestic build- 
ings. The windows are small and low down, and they have, 
in common with the doorway, the characteristics that distin- 
guish the transition from Norman to Early English. The 
interior might well be taken for that of a church, with nave 
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and aisles, but the position of the doorways in the end walls, 
the treatment of the windows on the inside, as well as the 
absence of any indication of a chancel, would put the wary 
inquirer on his guard. The hall stands alone, the solar and 
kitchens—which must have existed—having disappeared. It 
may be. that they were burnt, for accidents of that kind hap- 
pened not infrequently. One, indeed, happened in 1182, two 
years after this, hall at Oakham was built, to no less a person 
than Abbot Samson of Bury St. Edmunds, who, we are told, 
was nearly burnt to death in his solar, the only door being 
locked and his Early English windows being too narrow to 
admit of his getting through them. 

If not burnt down these rooms may have been blown down, 
-as were the royal kitchens at Oxford in the seventeenth year of 
Henry III. 

It seems quite clear from these and other specific references 
‘that-many of the subsidiary rooms were built of wood, although 
the hall. was of more durable materials. Its permanent 
character arose from the nature of its use. It was the 
sheltering place of the whole household. Temporary kitchens 
might be and sometimes actually were erected, so might a 
temporary bedroom. But in the-hall the family and _ its 
retainers ate and slept; in it also the lord held his courts and 
received those who came to see him on matters of pleasure, of 
business, or of strife. 

Personal comfort was not much studied in those days; men 
were content to sleep where they could, and when there was 
no room in the hall they sought, without reluctance, the equally 
refined shelter of the stable. There was no indignity put upon 
Ivanhoe in sending him to the stable; his fellow-knights often 
shared his fate in this respect. A little after his time we learn 
that Henry III. ordered the wood-cellar at Clarendon to be 
fitted up as.a chamber for the knights in attendance on him. 
-As.they were not particular about their beds, so also they had 
‘simpler views than we have about the heating ‘of their rooms. 
In some houses only the solar had a fireplace; the hall was 
heated by a fire in its midst, the smoke finding its way out ofa 
louvre in the roof. Here and there the hall had a fireplace of 
its own. The smoke from the central fire found other vents 
than the louvre, for but few of the windows were glazed ; 
wooden shutters served to keep out the weather. In some 
grand houses the part above the -transome was glazed, while 
that below retained its shutters. But. people were susceptible 
to draughts even in those hardy days, for Henry III. directed 
a window in the queen’s room in the tower to be glazed, “so 
that the chamber. might not be so windy.” 


It was.in his reign, too, that the practice of wainscotting’ 


rooms—that is, lining the walls or the roof with wood—was 
introduced, and. there are. several. instances ‘in which he 
-ordered a certain number of-bays of a roof to be wainscotted, 
presumably in order to keep the draught from. his own head and 
those of his principal guests... ~ 

But I must not enter too much into details; these matters 
have been mentioned rather with the view of showing how 
‘small an amount of what we call comfort was expected: in 
those days, and how, therefore, it is not surprising: that very 
‘few rooms satisfied the domestic needs of the times. 

At Stokesay, which was builtin the thirteenth century, the 
main dispositions conform to the usual type. There is the 
darge hall entered at the end of one of its sides. At its upper 
‘end is a door which eventually gave access to an outside stair- 
case. leading to the solar. At its lower end isa cellar, over 
which is an apartment witha fireplace. This room was reached 
‘by a Staircase in the hall, standing in what would ordinarily be 
the screens.' Of.the kitchen there do not appear to be any 
remains. Beyond the upper end of the hall is a tower which 
was used for defensive purposes, upon the particulars of which 
it is not now needful to dwell. The details of the work are 
-characteristic of the thirteenth century. The hall windows are 
of two Pointed lights surmounted by a circle. The lights, 
which are divided horizontally by a transome; were provided 
with shutters, but the circle was apparently always open for the 
winds of heaven to blow through, and doubtless it was 
through them that most of the smoke from the central 
hearth escaped. 

Yanwath or Yanwith Hall, in Westmorland, was built early 
in the fourteenth century, but underwent considerable :altera- 
tions in the sixteenth. The same arrangement was adopted 
here. as in the former examples.. The great hall was 
‘approached through a passage, which was enclosed by a stone 
wall on both sides instead of having one side formed by the 
wood screen of the hall. On'the lett of the passage was the 
kitchen, on the right was the hall. The hall itself had’a fire- 
place instead of a central hearth, and this fireplace was at the 
dower end of the hall. In later times it was more usually 
placed near the lord’s end. There is also a bay window, a 
feature which became subsequently of universal adoption. 
The solar, in this instance, is developed into several rooms, 
situated in a tower, and exhibiting the usual) characteristics of 
the accommodation of a pele tower, namely, one. fair-sized 

© oom on: each. floor surrounded by thick walls; in which. are 
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contrived various diminutive apartments, access being obtained 
from floor to floor by means of a narrow newel staircase. 

In addition to the usual accommodation which has hitherto 
been mentioned, Yanwath had a number of other rooms 


arranged so as to form an enclosed courtyard, one side of — 


which has, however, disappeared. The entrance to this court- 


yard was through a gateway nearly opposite to the hall door, — 
This courtyard idea, which arose from the necessity for 


defence, lingered on, as we shal! see, for reasons of appear- 
ance, long after the need for defence had ceased. _ 

“At Sutton Courtney, in. Berkshire, is a house, built about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, in which the usual 


disposition of rooms is again found. The hall is entered at one — 
end through the screens, and the roof is made to agree with © 


the framing of the screen itself. At the lowerend is a doorway 
which led to the kitchens; at the upper end is a wing which 
contained the solar on the first floor, reached by an external 
covered staircase. There is no bay window, but it is worthy 
of note that below the main window at the dais end is a low 
side window, probably contrived for the pleasure of the occu- 
pants of the dais. 
almost invariably high up from the floor, the bay window of 
the dais was equally invariably brought down low enough to 
afford an outlook. The lofty hall roof still remains (or 
remained when Turner and Parker wrote), and the general 
character of the work led to the hall being calied the chapel, 
another illustration of the widespread, but fallacious notion 
that Gothic forms must of necessity indicate a religious edifice. 

The hall itself was usually a lofty building, with an open- 
timbered roof. It divided the house into two separate halves, 
which, if they were of two storeys, had to have their own 
separate staircases. The walls of the hall were often plastered, 
and for ornament they were hung with the spoils of the chase, 
or else with pikes, guns and bows, with old swords and bucklers 
that had borne many shrewd blows. 
seen at Cothele, in Cornwall, and also at Haddon Hall, where 
the fifteenth-century wood screen still remains. 

Haddon is a fine example of a large fifteenth-century house 
built round two courts, and still exhibiting a considerable 
desire for defence. The hall, as was usual in double-courted 
houses, was placed in a wing between the two courts, thus 
being in the most central and best-protected position. It was 
flanked, according to the usual custom, at one end by the. 
buttery, pantry and kitchen, and at the other by the family 
apartments, hitherto confined to the solar, but now developing 
into the parlour and other rooms, including a number of 
separate bedrooms, This plan of Haddon shows the ‘great 
chamber and the long gallery, but it should be remembered 
that the great chamber was probably not so called prior to the 
sixteenth century, while the iong gallery was contrived over 
the walls of a number of earlier rooms, towards the close of 
that century.. The kitchens here are much more elaborate 
than in any of the previous examples, and they go to show 
that the wants of a large household and a hospitable lord were 
both great and permanent, and not so liable as in ancient days 
to interruption from hostile visitors. 

The possibility of such interruptions was never absent from 
the minds of the builders of those days. Houses were nearly 
always surrounded by a moat where’ the nature of the ground 
permitted it. The entrance gateways still followed in many 
cases the ancient fashion of placing-an archway between two 
towers. The courtyard plan still held the field in houses of any 
pretensions. As the years went on the character of: the orna- 
ment changed just as it changed in churches. 
disappeared from the windows, which became flatheaded; door- 
ways likewise became less aspiring, and assumed the obtuse 
angle of the Tudors. Fan tracery made its appearance in 
various places, such as the ceilings of bay windows and porches; 
circular stairs were placed in turrets, which were carried up 
above the main block of the building and crowned with lead 
cupolas. The splendid brick chimneys of Henry VII. made 
their appearance, with all their intricacy of cut and moulded 
brickwork. 4 

Then came the Italian influence, which first made itself 
felt in unimportant ornament and then spread to shaping tke 
building itself, reducing it to symmetry so far as the exterior 
was concerned, but leaving the interior still to he arranged 
after the old fashion. ‘ 

“It brought also that exotic feature, the loggia, or open 
arcade, which, however, never- obtained a really firm footing in 
English houses. Indeed, all through the sixteenth century 
and the first quarter of the seventeenth, the new Italian 
influence never overmastered the old irregular English habits. 
But under the accomplished Inigo Jones, as we shail presently 
see, symmetry, which had hitherto been kept to the outside of 
the house, invaded the inside as well. | 

However much the character of the ornament may have 
varied, the character of the plan moved but slowly and always 
in one direction. Haddon and Apethorpe, two large houses, 
have shown how the old type grew at its two ends, the hall 
remaining as of old, but the kitchen and the private. apart- 
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In later times, while the hall windows were — 
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ments undergoing considerable increase and development. On 
a smaller scale Canons Ashby tells the same story. So do the 
plans of Elizabeth’s time, such as Canons on a small. scale 
and Kirby on a large scale, both taken from Thorpe’s book. 
In looking at these plans it is obvious that the old idea is 
still the foundation of the arrangements, although in a great 

lace like Kirby the accessory apartments have become 
vastly multiplied, and all thought of defence has been aban- 
doned. Houses are no longer built for safety, but for 
show. Windows which once were sparingly introduced into 
the outside walls, that is, the walls looking out on to the 
country, are now used without restraint, and are regarded 
quite as much from the point of view of how they will help the 
composition of the design, as from that of usefulness in lighting 
the rooms. Cheerfulness, splendour, comfort (of a kind), these 
are the qualities now sought after. The hall had long ceased 
to be used as a sleeping apartment; when the family and 
servants retired to rest, it was left to Puck and the fairies, 
to Oberon and Titania and their train, who 

Through the house give glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire. 


It was not always used even as an eating place, at least by the 
master and mistress and their family, for many families had 
already sought a smaller and snugger room for their meals, 
where they could enjoy more comfort and privacy. Not only 
had the ancient solar developed into the parlour, but the parlour 
had been developed into the summer parlour, the winter 
parlour and the dining parlour. It was no longer on the upper 
floors, but close to the hall on the ground floor. It was no 
longer the only bedroom, for bedrooms had been indefinitely 
multiplied, and, under the name of “lodging,” fill up any space 
in old plans to which no more fitting name could be given. 
The solar had still further developed. In addition to the 
parlours on the ground floor, there had arisen the great 
chamber on the upper floor, and the long gallery—that feature 
peculiar to Elizabethan houses. 

The finishing and embellishment of these rooms had 
developed along with their number. In the days of Henry III. 
we hear of plastered walls and wainscotted walls and roof, but 
the rooms were extremely draughty, and the smoke from the 
central fires must have been almost intolerable ; there was, 
indeed, no great inducement to abolish draughts so long as the 
smoke hung about the room. But the discomfort of draughts 
and smoke gradually told, even on the iron constitutions of 
Medizval knights, and by degrees fireplaces with a special 
flue for the smoke grew more common and the smaller rooms 
were furnished with them. Draughts were excluded by filling 
the windows with glass, and later by plastering the ceilings as 
well as the walls. Indeed, the ceilings were plastered more 
frequently than the walls, which were usually covered either 
with tapestry or with panelling. The plaster on the ceilings 
was not kept plain, as it usually is in our days, but was worked 
into an infinite variety of ornamental patterns. Indeed, by the 
period at which our story has now arrived, the fitting up of 
rooms had reached a point of development beyond which we 
have not gone very far. We have introduced a number of 
refinements in detail, but with the exclusion of the weather, the 
furnishing of a means of heating and the embellishment of the 
walls and ceiling, our ancestors of Elizabeth’s time had really 
surmounted the chief difficulties of making an individual room 
pleasant. Its relation to the general scheme of the house is 
another matter. 

Down to the end of the sixteenth century, and, indeed, as 
far as the first quarter of the seventeenth, the old type of 
house-plan was still used—the old type which had prevailed in 
the days of the Norman kings. It is true that the ancient idea 
had been greatly developed; the kitchen department had been 
so much enlarged as sometimes to require a court to itself. 
The single private room, thé solar, had been multiplied into 
several parlours, the great chamber, the long gallery and many 
“lodgings” or bedrooms. But the: hall still remained the 
centre of household life, and the dais, which indicates its use 
as a living-room, is shown on nearly all the plans in Thorpe’s 
book. This enormous development of household convenience 
and comfort would, of course, have been impossible had the 
first idea of the builders been, as of old, to secure safety; but 
it was not, and as the certainty increased that a man need not 
depend upon his own efforts to preserve his security, but the 
public authorities, so he found more leisure to attend to his 
comfort, and for securing greater privacy for himself 
and the members of his household. The great hall 
began to feel the influence of this change; it had long ceased 
to be used as a sleeping apartment, and now it ceased 
to be used for meals. The family withdrew at one 
end, the servants at the other, and it became merely a vesti- 
bule. Concurrently with this change of use there went a 
change of idea in planning. The symmetrical disposition of 
houses which the Italian influence produced demanded that 
the hall should be central. Long-established custom demanded 
an entrance at one end of the hall, in the “screens,” which, 
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therefore, could not be in the centre of the facade. There are 
a number of examples, both in Thorpe’s plans and in actuah 
houses, of how these difficulties were surmounted. But when 
the hall was no longer wanted as a living room, there was no 
longer need for the entrance to be in its old position at the 
end, and the imperious demands of symmetry were satisfied by 
placing the hall in the centre of the facade and the entrance 
door in the centre of the hall. This point is curiously illus- 
trated by comparing Thorpe’s plan of Aston Hall with that of 
the house as built). Thorpe shows the door in the old-fashioned 
situation at the end. It was actually built in the centre, and 
the hall here definitely ceased to be a living-room and became: 
a vestibule. This change is a momentous one; it brings us. 
out of the Mediaeval idea into the modern. 

But although at Aston the plan shows a new departure so 
far as the hall is concerned, it still follows the old lines in its 
general grouping, and so does the external appearance. The 
triumph: of. foreign fashions over native was, however, near 
at hand, and it was Inigo Jones who brought it about, At 
Raynham Hall the plan is no longer founded on the old type.. 
The hall is not the chief apartment, with the family at one end 
and the servants at the other. The latter have descended 
into a basement, and the whole ground floor is occupied by 
family rooms. Traces of the old fashions remain in the 
projecting wings and in the gables with which they are roofed. 
But in Coleshill, another house of Inigo Jones, the foreign 
influence is even more marked, the plan is still more sym- 
metrical, the elevations are still more Classic. In neither house 
are the windows mullioned ; they have sashes, and the change: 
from mullions to sashes marks the final disappearance of the 
last traces of Medizeval treatment. 

The lesson in foreign fashions which Jones gave his. 
countrymen was continued by Wren, and bettered by his. 
successors in the eighteenth century. At Raynham and Coles- 
hill one cannot help thinking that the snugness of home is 
sacrificed to the demands of stateliness; but at Blackheath 
and Keddlestone it is lost altogether, and the inhabitants of 
those great houses must daily pay a_ penalty inflicted by 
grandeur. The component parts of the house are divided into- 
separate blocks with tiresome corridors of communication. 
The great houses of the eighteenth century make a brave show, 
but: they exhibit a profound scorn for the small amenities of 
household life. They were built in an artificial age, and like 
the huge wigs which their builders wore as an_indispensable: 
part of their costume, they were intended rather for the admira- 
tion of the beholder than the comfort of the owner. 

But the pursuit of comfort, which was the propelling force 
in all the changes of domestic architecture which we have beem 
tracing, although it was neglected by the great in the days of 
Anne and the Georges, was still followed by persons of humbler 
ambitions, and in the smaller houses of the eighteenth century 
there ‘is much that is admirable. Much skill and care was. 
expended upon their internal embellishment, and the woodwork. 
of that period is always worth our careful study. This is not 
the occasion upon which to enter on a minute description of the 
respects in which it differed from that of Elizabeth’s time; this. 
only need be said, that it followed the general tendency of 
domestic architecture in adopting largeness of scale and drop- 
ping minuteness of parts. The two examples from Wilton. 
House and the Brewers’ Hall will be sufficient to indicate the 
change of treatment. 

This long story must now come to an end. It has not 
dwelt much on details ; it has rather sought to show by means- 
of actual illustrations, as distinguished from mere assertions, that 
our domestic architecture. has undergone a real process of 
evolution, and that it has reflected, as indeed one might sup- 
pose that it would, the habits and wants of well-to-do English 
people. The feudal lord, surrounded by his retainers, was 
satisfied with one great room for his household, a small room 
for himself when he desired rest and privacy, and a place to. 
cook his food; the more important added to these a chapel. 
These few rooms were securely placed behind a surrounding. 
wall. The feudal lord’s Elizabethan descendant was no longer 
concerned about the safety of his household. This had in- 
creased in number rather than diminished, and _ while 
the courtier of the Virgin Queen still kept the old hall of 
his forefathers, he added a vast array of rooms in one 
direction for his household, and in another for his great 
guests and their retinues. His descendant of Queen Anne’s 
time no longer made even the pretence of living in the midst of 
his household. His servants were banished to a basement or 
a distant wing, and his chief concern was to have stately halls 
for the reception of his guests, after whose departure he and 
his family sought the seclusion of such rooms as were of a 
reasonable size. But just as these habits were of a slow 
growth, so the changes which they wrought in the houses were 
quite gradual. A continuous thread runs through the whole 
series from the Conqueror to the Georges, and the vast palace 
of Blenheim can trace its origin back to the lonely little tower 
perched on the hill above the Peak Cavern at Castleton. 

Mr. J. DouGLASs MATHEWS proposed a vote of thanks to 
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Mr. Gotch. Mr. H. H. STATHAM seconded. Messrs. ARNOLD 


MITCHELL, G. M. NICHOLSON and N, F. BARWELL supported 
the motion. 


ARCHITECTURAL OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA.* 


};* giving a ten minutes’ impression of the outlook of the 

architectural profession under the Commonwealth it can 
safely be anticipated that under federation the general advance- 
ment of the whole of Australia will be helped forward and the 
natural advantages of various parts be more generally known. 
It can also be assumed that the leading position occupied by 
Victoria will be maintained, and this may possibly be greatly 
due to the climatic as well as geographical advantages it 
possesses. Anyhow, I anticipate that the members of our 
profession here will hold their own, and their works compare 
favourably with those of other parts of Australia. 

Unfortunately, there has been in the past a feeling that 
cheapness and showy appearance was the principal matter 
to be observed, and a more substantial class of work generally 
has been erected in adjacent States. Personally, I am pleased 
to find that there is an improvement in this feeling, and I 
anticipate that with a more settled political condition there will 
be a better class of buildings erected in the future. 

Unfortunately, at the present time there is such uncertainty 
in commercial circles as to the results of federation, and the 
present proposals for taxation, that it prevents many building 
operations from being carried out, which we all devoutly look 
forward to; but in spite of the political gentlemen who so 
readily undertake to manage us, the natural resources of 
Australia must be rapidly developed, and thus give opportuni- 
ties for the employment of architects in the practice of their 
profession. 

The man who has been properly trained, and who, while not 
posing as a genius, has artistic feeling combined with the 
necessary knowledge of mankind to deal with clients and work- 
men, will get a fair proportion of this work, and I cannot see 
that the new conditions will alter the fact that it is not all luck 
which gives one man more commissions than another. 

Unfortunately there is the difficulty to be faced that there 
is even at the present time a great scarcity of really good work- 
men in nearly all trades—many of these men have left 
Australia. I have found them engaged in country pursuits, and 
the attractions of that life are sometimes sufficient to prevent 
them returning to their trades, although their present earnings 
are less. And apparently there is not that system of training 
for young tradesmen which warrants us looking forward to their 
being able to fill the places of those who have gone, or who 
must, from natural causes or the result of decisions of wages 
boards, cease work at a time when all their experience would 
be for the production of quality of work if not quantity. 

While I have great admiration for the efforts made in the 
training which may be imparted at the working men’s college, 
or the various technical classes of schools of mines, this alone 
will not give that practical and methodical experience which 
we want in the men who, however good the architect may be, 
must carry his ideas into practical form. I am in hopes that 
in time the workmen—and I mean skilled tradesmen—will 
come to the conclusion that a trades’ hall should be instituted 
for other reasons than that of reducing hours and increasing 
wages, and that they should formulate schemes for proper 
systems of apprenticeship, which are the best means of train- 
ing men to carry out the class of work which we as architects 
would like to see. 

The great possibility of work in connection with the forma- 
tion of a federal capital will possibly be looked forward to as 
being in the immediate future. I sincerely trust this may be 
so, but it must be remembered that even supposing that the 
site was decided on at once, it will take many years before 
the preliminary work -of water supply, roads, &c., could be 
completed, and it may be that the younger members of the 
profession can anticipate the fees they are likely to earn with 
more enthusiasm than I personally am able to. In connection 
with the erection of the various State and departmental build- 
ings which will form a great part of any federal city, it is to be 
hoped that their character will not be cramped by the possibly 
natural desire of those in permanent Government positions 
to keep the ordinary struggling architect out of it. I 
hope that the erection of these works will be open to 
members of the profession who are. outside this charmed 
circle. In England, during the last few years, a wonderful 
improvement and development has taken place in the character 
and magnitude of Government buildings, and in nearly all 
cases the Government has availed itself of the experience and 
ability which has been shown by architects in private practice, 
and I am, I think, safely within the mark when I maintain 
that if architects were given the same facilities here, they 
would prove themselves as capable as those of other countries 
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in carrying out similar works, and I am confident that under 
private management an equal class of work could be carried 
out for far less than it costs under departmental administra- — 
tion. 

I do not think there is any profession which depends more 
on the; general advancement of a country than that of an 
architect, and his success and that of the builders and workmen 
go hand in hand. Unfortunately, no amount of energy. on the 
part of an architect will induce clients to build unless they 
want to, and our greatest hope for the future is that under 
federation the progress of Australia will advance by leaps and 
bounds, and that this will be on a sound basis, where people 
will accumulate wealth and spend it in building. 


A COPTIC MONASTERY. 


PRR in a dahabeah on the Nile is determined now, 

says a correspondent of the Scofsman, as it was in the 
days of Menes (5,000 BC.), by the wind. You are lucky if a 
contrary wind stops you at a place where there is some object 
of interest, some little known group of rock-hewn tombs, some 
graveyard of the men who lived long before Agamemnon, or 
some place of worship of an early faith. At present we are 
wind-bound at a reach of the Nile where progress up-siream 
is impossible without a north-east wind, and to-day a small 
gale has been blowing from the south-west. It is Christmas 
Day, and the temperature at mid-day was 81 degrees. - In the 
neighbourhood there are no very. early monuments, but within 
half a mile rises a wall of limestone rock some hundreds of 
feet high above the river bed. Scarred and serrated, 
with deep fissures, it marks the old course of the Nile in 
ages before the First Dynasty. On its highest point stands 
one of the earliest Christian churches, which still remains 
almost exactly as it was in the days of Constantine. The 
plateau itself is not without interest. The limestone has been 
quarried here and there from the days of Rameses III., and 
probably earlier, and the work still goes on. There are two 
curious legends about the place; one of prehistoric antiquity, 
the other Christian. The former is that. all the birds of Egypt 
were wont to assemble here once a year. They then selected 
one of their number who should remain here till the following 
year, and the others flew away into all parts of Africa till the 
anniversary, when they returned and appointed another 
guardian. The Arabic writer Al. Makrizi gives another 
version. According to him :—“At one point of the hill 
is a marrow fissure, and:+.on the saint’s day of. the 
convent all the bukir birds in the neighbourhood come 
flying’ to this fissure, flocking together in a huge 
crowd and making a tremendous din. One after the 
other in constant succession thrusts its head into the cleft and 
utters a scream, until one comes whose head sticks fast and 
cannot be withdrawn. The victim then beats its wings against 
the rocks until it dies, after which all the other birds depart 
and leave the rock in solitude and silence.” The “ bukir” bird 
is described by another Arabic author as “black and white, 
with a black neck, ringed near the head, black wing-feathers, 
and the ability to swim.” Maspéro identifies the bird with the 
heron (Ardea bubulcus of Cuvier). He notes that the same 
tale is told by many other Arab writers, and that “it faintly 
recalls that ancient tradition of the cleft at Abydos, whereby 
souls must pass as human-headed birds in order to reach the 
other world. The Christian tradition is that the mountain. 
bowed down in worship before our Lord, that He grasped it 
with His hand as it worshipped and set it back in its place, 
and that the mark of His hand remains on it to tnis day. The 
name of the hill is Gebel el Ter, while the monastery recalls 
the tradition of the birds by its name, Der el Bukér. 

Whether it was regarded as a holy place before the fourth 
century is unknown, but there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that the Empress Helena founded the church and monastery 
which remain to this day. In Egypt you are so much in the 
habit of seeing antiquities of all sorts, from Pyramids to neck- 
laces, which date from 5,000 or 6,000 years ago, that a building 
which can boast of an antiquity of no more than some 1,500 or 
1,600 years comes to be regarded as a modern structure. 
Visitors to the Empress Helena’s foundation are now few. 
Those who travel by the tourist steamboats are hurried past 
this as well as many other interesting places, while those on 
dahabeahs are loth to lose a good wind on the upward journey, 
and have probably got too many areas of sight-seeing on their 
way down-stream to spend the necessary day on anything later 
than the work of the Ptolemies. 

Until quite recent years the Nile flowed close by the cliff 
on which the monastery is perched. A shaft with a rope and 
windlass went down inside the rock some hundred feet or so, 
and it was the custom of the lay brethren to descend this shaft 
and swim out to passing dahabeahs to demand “ backsheesh.” 
The Coptic patriarch has forbidden this practice; but an 
alteration in the course of the Nile, which for nine months of 
the year now leaves a broad stretch of rich land at the foot of 
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the rock, has probably been more effectual in stopping the 
undignified proceeding than the commands of the ecclesiastical 
superior. The shaft, too, is now replaced by an easy staircase 
of about 100 steps, and up and down these there passes all 
day long a string of labourers, women carrying water-jars on 
their heads, as well as cattle and donkeys, who seem to find the 
staircase as convenient as do bipeds. 

At the top of the staircase a short incline leads you to the 
wall which surrounds the church and dwelling-places of the 
community. There are at present fourteen monks, but a good- 
sized village, peopled by lay brethren with their wives and 
families, has from time immemorial been gathered round the 
little sanctuary. In the days of Moslem intolerance these 
walls were very necessary for the Coptic communities in Egypt, 
and here the general appearance of the whole place reminds 
you more of one of the old Provencal fortress towns than the 
seat of a religious community. 

The houses are but huts, the streets narrow alleys—none of 
them straight—and the buildings, except the church, are without 
architectural interest. A crowd of the inhabitants appears at 
once, curious, but, for the present, silent. Two or three 
are monks clothed in flowing black robes and wearing black 
turbans; the rest are women with their veils drawn across their 
faces, young men glad of an excuse for a holiday, and some 
dozens of children. The monks are striking-looking men, tall, 
fean ascetics, with straight, high features and those long 
almond-shaped eyes which have come down to them fram the 
days of the first Pyramid builders. A living proof, it seemed 
to us, of the fact that the Copts are of the oldest race which 
has inhabited Lower Egypt. Here there seems to have been 
no mixture with a darker people. The skins of all are brown, 
of course. What else could they be after centuries of exposure 
to an Egyptian sun? But it is essentially a race of white men. 
A race, alas! that has been persecuted and oppressed for 
centuries, but which still preserves, along with much super- 
stition and many irrational observances, the Christian faith 
which St. Mark is said first to have preached at Alexandria. 

We are conducted to a small square on one side of which 
is the ancient church. The present entrance is on the south 
side, near the east end. At the west end was the old doorway, 
now built up, but still showing the carved lintel and posts. 
The carving of these appears to be of later date than the rest 
of the church, and the door might be the work of the seventh 
century. None of the guide-books give any detailed descrip- 
tion of the church, and Curzon, in his “ Monasteries of the 
Levant,” does not mention this disused door. Whatever the 
date, the carving is Byzantine in character, and the interlaced 
patterns havea certain likeness to Celtic work. The church 
itself is partly rock-hewn. It is said to be “built in the 
recesses of an ancient quarry.” The north and south walls 
are solid rock. There are no transepts, but an apse with rock- 
hewn pilasters with rough Greco-Roman capitals. The church 
is in the form of a basilica, as is usual with those of the pious 
Empress Helena’s foundation. On entering you descend a few 
steps and reach an aisle about 10 feet wide. This aisle runs 
round the south-west and north of the nave, and thus an inner 
square is formed in front of the sanctuary. The dividing 
columns are octagonal and of great strength and thickness. 
Above is a sort of clerestory, and the whole nave is surmounted 
by a dome, of later date than the rest of the church, with 
some rude decoration on its sides. The only light in the 
church comes from this dome—there are three small cupolas 
over the sanctuary, but they are of brick or stone plastered 
inside and out. The screen in front of the altar is of poor 
workmanship, very different from the marvellous inlaid screens 
which still glorify some of the Coptic churches in old Cairo. 
Above it are some poor pictures in pseudo-Byzantine style. A 
Madonna and Child in the centre might almost be a bad copy 
of a Cimabue. St. George and the Dragon are there, of course, 
as in nearly every Coptic church. Formerly the monastery 
possessed some valuable Arabic MSS. and some old Coptic 
books. These have been sold years ago when poverty was 
most pressing. Latterly times have somewhat improved with 
the monks, and though they show no signs of affluence or even 
of comfort they possess lands and flocks and herds. After the 
church had been thoroughly examined we. suggested to our 
dragoman the desirability of taking a photograph of the interior. 
He had no hesitation in ordering the monks cut of the way of 
the camera or in driving the lay crowd out of the building 
altogether. This was necessary, as the dim light required a 
long exposure. In the bright sunshine outside there was 
no difficulty in getting photographs of monks and laity 
alike—all of them were delighted, and posed at once in 
picturesque groups and in dignified attitudes. A donation to 
the monk who had done the honours of the shrine raised a cry 
for “backsheesh,” which never ceased while we. visited the 
neighbouring graveyard on the desert plateau. The children 
regarded the whole thing as a great joke, and fled from the 
wrath of the dragoman, only to reappear over the edge of rocks 
like a lot of rabbits. To geologists the whole plateau is 
interesting. The limestone is full of shell-fragments—num- 
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mulites are so abundant that it is almost impossible to pick up 
a piece of stone which is not full of this large foraminifera. 
Remains of various bivalves are also to be found in quantities 
and the theory that the sea once flowed up to the first cataract 
receives ample proof. 

After taking some more photographs of the outside of the 
church and village, and another of a group of the younger 
inhabitants, and after satisfying to a small extent some of the 
many claimants for backsheesh, we went down the staircase 
again to the Nile valley, followed bya string of cows, who 
tripped down the steps with the delicacy of Agag. 


THE FEDERAL .CITY.* 


\[>: placing this paper before you I wish, at the outset, to 

preface it by a few explanatory remarks. In the first 
place, this meeting of architects and surveyors has been called 
for the purpose of arousing if possible some genuine public 
interest in the subject we are about to discuss. Mr. Knibbs in 
his exhaustive and scholarly paper read before the Royal 
Society a few weeks ago, treated the subject admirably from a 
high academic standpoint. I have only ventured to approach 
it from the standpoint of the man in the street. 

The necessity for a Federal capital offers us an occasion to 
achieve distinction by founding a city that may be made 
almost perfect with regard to its planning. Almost perfect, for 
though ever since the earth was first peopled men have been 
building cities for themselves, we have not yet arrived at any- 
thIng like an absolutely perfect plan. And we probably never 
will, for the best scheme we could devise to-day must neces- 
sarily be imperfectly adapted to the increased requirements of 
those who come after us, unless all human progress is to cease. 
As it is now so it always has been, though perhaps in a lesser 
degree, for the onward march of civilisation is hourly becom- 
ing more rapid and more insistent. Every other city, with the 
exception perhaps of Washington, has grown naturally and 
gradually about the primeval settlement formed at first by a 
few pioneers attracted thither generally by some commercial 
or industrial. motive. They were not always careful 
to select the best site for their embryo town —in 
fact it seldom or never occurred to them that they were 
forming a town—they were quite satisfied that they had chosen 
the spot best suited to their purpose. They only made such 
necessary arrangements for general convenience as their simple 
wants and limited knowledge could suggest; matters of 
hygiene and esthetic questions troubled them not at all. Even 
where some slight consideration for posterity was shown, it was 
not always possible, for practical or other reasons, to carry out 
the original intention: Let one illustration suffice for all. 

As perhaps many of you are aware, it was intended by the 
first Governor, Arthur Phillip, to make the principal streets of 
this city of ours 200 feet wide, and only one house was to be 
allowed on each allotment. These allotments were to have 
been of 60 feet frontage by 150 feet in depth, to preserve 
uniformity in the buildings and to provide against narrow 
streets. But even the autocratic Phillip was unable to realise 
his ideal. To carry out his scheme would have required more 
men and money and greater facilities than he could command, 
and there was other work todo. In the meantime his people 
required some better shelter than their tents afforded, and one 
by one temporary tenements were erected on any spot the builder 
chose to select ; the little settlement climbed slowly up the hill- 
side ; rough bush tracks in time became roads ; by-and-by 
houses ofa more substantial character arose, and vested interests 
grew with the growth of the town through the successive admini- 
strations of Hunter, King and Bligh, and it was not until 
Macquarie assumed the reins of government in 1810 that any 
strenuous effort was made towards laying out the streets. But 
Macquarie himself—that Botany Bay Augustus, who found 
Sydney a village and left it a city—was powerless to undo 
what had been done, and hence the narrow crooked streets of 
that early time exist to this day in a part of our metropolis 
lately resumed by the Government, that unsavoury region 
known as “ The Rocks.” If I may be permitted to be a little 
discursive I would like to say that, as an integral part of a 
great city, this area is, of course, hopelessly impossible ; but it 
is, nevertheless, wonderfully picturesque in its squalor and 
astonishing disregard for anything approaching system in the 
arrangement of its streets; and it is, moreover, a place that 
should be of absorbing historical interest to all Australians, for 
it is the veritable cradle of the Commonwealth. 

What is true of Sydney is true of every other town. As an 
American essayist has pointed out, this lamentable want of 
system on the part of our forefathers lends to many cities a 


* A paper recently read before a joint meeting of the Institutes of 
Architects. and Surveyors of New South Wales by Mr. John 
Barlow, F.R.I.B.A., president of the Institute of Architects of New 
South Wales, and published in the Buz/ding, Engineering and 
Mining Journal, 
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charm without which they would be for the most part utterly 
uninteresting. This contrast between the old and the new has 
something more than a merely picturesque value, for it writes 
the history ofa people in the streets of their town. And there 
should always be some traces of a history.. The studied, fore- 
doomed, regular irregularity of Washington never can appear to 
be anything but an artificial and formal appointment with which 
history and growth had as little to do as with a diagram of 
Euclid. Our new city cannot be of natural growth ; it is being 
forced into existence for a special purpose, and if its arrange- 
ment boldly proclaims that purpose we may rest satisfied that 
we have done all that can be expected of us as faras the future 
historians of cities are concerned. I think in our Federal city 
we should not go beyond this. Let us do the best we can to meet 
our present requirements, and let us attempt.no more. We 
know the needs of our own day; we cannot hope to forecast 
those of fifty years hence. The most we could have wished 
Phillip and Macquarie to have done for us was to have pro- 
vided us with wide streets at convenient distances apart and of 
a comparatively easy gradient. And posterity will demand no 
more of us, ‘ I very much doubt whether they will thank us for 
the wide streets. For it hardly needs the gift of prophecy to 
foresee that all horse traffic will be banished from our cities 
before this century closes. We know more of aerial navigation 
now than we did of steam locomotion one hundred years ago, 
and yet who could have dreamed in the dawn of the nineteenth 
century that electricity—then but the plaything of science— 
would before that century ended be slowly but surely super- 
seding steam as a motive power, that it would revolutionise 
the commerce of the world and add so materially to the things 
which make life worth living? Who will be so bold as to say 
that electricity itself will not be superseded, or at any rate 
applied to the requirements of mankind in a radically different 
manner before the next hundred years have passed over our 
heads ? 

Our business is to create a Federal city, the seat of the 
Government of the Commonwealth. The population must at 
first be small and migratory. We will have primarily to pro- 
vide the necessary buildings for the use of the Federal Parlia- 
ment, the Houses of Parliament, post office, custom house, 
law courts and Governor-General’s residence, probably some 
twenty buildings altogether ;-and in addition to these; space 
would be needed for libraries and art gallery, theatres, churches, 
hospital, markets, baths, abattoirs, public gardens, recreation 
grounds and cemeteries, &c. Then we would have to provide 
for the accommodation of, say, 20,000 people, and the shops, 
&c., required for their use. We-must give them room enough, 
and every luxury must be at hand ; for it will be, if I mistake 
not, a summer city—a city, not of commerce and manufacture, 
but of pleasure. But all this, even when ample allowance’ is 
made for the circumstances under which we will assume the 
inhabitants of this antipodean Paris to exist, will- not of itself 
occupy a very great portion of that 109 square miles that our 
State is to cede to the Commonwealth. Let us take an instance. 
The area of Washington is‘said to be 10 square miles, and the 
population in 1890 was roughly 203,000, Say 20,000 to the square 
mile. If, then, we take two square miles and lay that out as our 
Federal city we must be considered to have allowed ample room 
for the assumed 20,000 inhabitants. Ofcourse it may be said that 
I am underestimating the possible population, but Washington, 
brought in existence under similar circumstances, had only a 
population of little over 8,c00 seventeen years after the founda- 
tion of its capital was laid. I have merely taken this number 
as a unit, but you may make it anything you please, and by 
allowing 20,000 to the square mile you will arrive at the size of 
the proposed Federal capital on the Washington basis. For 
the first few years, at any rate, I think that to put the total 
population at 20,000 is a sufficiently liberal estimate. This 
being granted then, our city would not cover more than an 
area of 2 square miles, and when the site is selected I would 
invite competitive drawings from all the world for the laying 
out of this portion, and this portion only. Let us make a study 
of our actual requirements, and if we can meet them in a satis- 
factory way we can afford to be careless of the future. 

My city, in other words, would be as complete and self- 
contained as the town of Medizeval days encircled by its wall. 
Some system, of course, would have to be adopted by which 
its future growth would be regulated ; and for my own part I 
should favour the radial system, intersected by streets in a bold 
series of concentric circles, with a system of rectangular streets 
between. By this means it would be possible to extend zone 
beyond zone as the increasing population demanded it. It 
would not be allowed to stretch away in any direction, 
but that would be the only restriction. We should leave 
nothing else predestined or prearranged. Each zone, or part 
of a zone, could be laid out as it was required ; all previous 
mistakes rectified and all increased necessities provided for. 
Washington earned its sobriquet of the “City of magnificent 
distances ” from the fact that its huge framework of streets in 

._ years stretched out miles beyond the city itself, and precluded 
any alteration of the original design. It also, by extending in 


the wrong direction, made the Capitol apparently turn its back 
upon the greater part of the town. By the system here pro- 
posed the Houses of Parliament and the Government buildings 
should be the centre round which would cluster all the other 
buildings, and no matter how vast in after years the city might 
become that centre would remain fixed and unaltered. As to 
the laying out of the town itself, what with Herr Stubben’s 
paper on ‘* The. Construction of Towns” and Mr. Knibbs’s 
valuable contribution, “The Theory of City Design,” there 
seems to be very little left to say. So little at present would 
this capital of ours be a city of utility that I think it ought to be 
designed by artists working in conjunction with architects and 
surveyors—if only we could find some modern Poussin or later 
Turner. There are one or two things, however, I might 
suggest. The main thoroughfares should be triple avenues 
about 150 feet in width, and the other streets need not be more 
than a chain in width. There should be trees everywhere— 
deciduous trees for the most part, and not the ubiquitous pepper 
tree and the eternal fig. Flowering trees should also be 
placed at intervals, such as the Japanese plum and cherry, 
in order that we might have a blaze of blossom. interspersed 
among the tender green. There should’ be lawns or rather 
ribands of smooth-shaven turf, separating the houses in the resi- 
dential part from the footpaths; circuses should be formed at the in- 
tersections of the main streets, and the centre in each case marked 
byagreat fountain ora monument. As for the houses themselves, 
each block should be more or less uniform as regards height. 
and material, but a good deal of latitude might be allowed with 
regard to treatment, imposing only sufficient restraint to pre- 
vent incongruity. There should be no overhead electric wires z 
and it is to be devoutly hoped before the city is an Accom- 
plished fact that engineering science will have advanced suffi- 
ciently to enable the Federal water and sewerage board to. 
devise some system of sewerage which will not. necessitate a 


forest of hideous ventilating pipes to insure its efficiency. 


TESSERZ. 
The Use of Choirs in Churches. ' 


pe may be doubted whether the exclusion of the laity from 

the outer chancel or choir was ever in ordinary cases very 
Strict in practice, however it might have been in theory. It is, 
perhaps, no great proof of this that no such strictness is usual 
in continental churches at the present day, and’ that their 
choirs are often absolutely crowded with people of all orders. 
But it would appear hardly inconsistent with reason that there 
should be one part (the sanctuary) from which they were 
absolutely excluded, and one, from which they were only 
debarred for the sake of convenience and good order. 
Sparrow says :—‘“In it (Ze. the chancel) were, at least in some: 
principal churches, these divisions—chorus cantorum, the 
quire, where was a high seat for the bishop, and other stalls 
or seats for the rest of the quire, and the chancel properly, 
that which of old was called agzon bema=‘the sanctuary,’ 
which was separated from the rest of the church with rails,. 
and whither, indeed, none but sacred persons entered, whereas 
the laity entered into in the other.” Hooker, in speaking of 
the division in churches “between the clergy and the rest,” 
adds ina parenthesis, “which yet we do not with any great 
strictness or curiosity observe neither.” 


: Discovery of Pompeii. 

The light volcanic mould abundantly spread over the buried 
Pompeii in time became capable of cultivation, and the uncon- 
scious husbandman reaped from. the fertile soil which covered 
the roofs of the buildings rich crops of wine and grain. Not 
a trace of even a ruin was to be seen for many centuries except 
a fraga.ent of an old wall, which had constantly been supposed 
to have been reared on the surface on which it was thought to: 
stand, but which, in fact, proved afterwards the most elevated 
part of the great theatre of Pompeii. Its superior height over 
all the other buildings had caused it to project above the 
volcanic stratum. In this state of things and subsequent to 
the discovery of Herculaneum, the hoe of a labourer was 
arrested by a hard substance. .On removing the surroundin 
earth he perceived that he had nearly decapitated a smal 
statue of, as he thought, massive gold. His eager efforts to 
pull up the fancied treasure were fruitless; the idol was firmly 
rivetted into a stone pedestal and the latter still more strongly - 
cemented into some hard substance underneath. The peasant, 
however, had his wits about him. After possessing himself of 
a small fragment of the doubtful metal he restored matters in 
statu quo and left the field in the evening. The verdict of a 
silversmith was obtained in course, and being satisfied of the 
impossibility of turning the brass, even in his possession, to 
any great account, the peasant at once became Joyal and 
honest, and imparted his secret to the proper officer of govern- 
ment, who immediately ordered the ground to be excavated on 
the spot pointed out. The image was soon found again, and, 
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moreover, it was ascertained that it constituted the ornament 
of the roof of a small temple, which, being likewise laid open, 
was the signal for all future Pompeiian discoveries. The statue 
proved to be a Minerva, perfect in all parts except the head, 
which was nearly cleft in two by the sacrilegious hoe. 


Sir Jeffry Wyatville. 

In his youth Jeffry Wyatt, the son of a surveyor at 
Burton-on-Trent, was so far from displaying any predilection 
for studies connected with his future profession, that he was 
bent upon going to sea, and made two attempts to do so. At 
the age of seventeen he was to have gone out with Admiral 
Kempenfeldt in the Royal George, but being prevented from 
joining the vessel in time, he escaped the fate which awaited 
it at Spithead. Thus thwarted, he betook himself to the 
Metropolis in the hope of finding some opportunity of entering 
into the naval service, but as the American war had terminated 
no such opportunity offered. These disappointments, however, 
were all so many turns of good fortune. His uncle Samuel, an 
architect and builder of some note and considerable practice 
(who erected the Trinity House, London; Heaton House, 
Lancashire; Tatton Hall, &c.), although almost obscure in the 
profession, in comparison with James, took him into his office 
for seven years. At the end of that period, in the course of 
which he had become fully acquainted with the routine and 
business of his profession, he served a sort of second apprentice- 
ship with his other uncle James Wyatt, R.A., and it was no 
doubt from him that he imbibed a preference for the Gothic 
and Old English styles. While with James he was brought 
into contact with several persons of high rank and influence, 
and among others his future royal patron, then Prince of Wales. 
No great encouragement, however, at least no opportunities, 
seem to have been held out to him at that time from that 
quarter, for in 1799 he accepted the proposal made him by 
John Armstrong, a builder, who had extensive Government 
contracts, to join with him. The business he now engaged in 
was highly respectable, nor the less so because eminently 
lucrative. Still it proved for about twenty years a bar to his 
admission into the Royal Academy as a member. It did not, 
however, prevent his being employed very extensively as an 
architect by many noblemen and gentlemen in various parts of 
the country, either in improving and making additions to their 
mansions or erecting new ones. Nearly all his works are of 
this class, however varied in themselves, with the exception of 
the new front of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. He was 
not, therefore, so much known by repute to the public generally 
as he might have been had he been employed on buildings more 
open to notice. It seems to have been unexpected by himself 
when he was summoned to Windsor by George IV.in 1824; 
and perhaps it occasioned some surprise in others when it 
was first announced.that Mr. Jeffry Wyatt, who changed his 
name to Wyatville, was to be the architect employed in 
remodelling the castle—such an opportunity for the display of 
talent as had not till then been offered to anyone in the 
profession for fulta century. That work nearly occupied him 
exclusively for the remainder of his life, during which he 
resided chiefly at Windsor, within the precincts of the castle, 
in what is called the Wykeham Tower, at the western extremity 
of the north terrace, and where, after suffering for five years 
under an asthmatic complaint, he died February 18, 1840, in 
his seventy-fourth year, and was buried in St. George’s Chapel. 


Public Opinion and the Artist. 


A man of fine talent‘is always to a certain extent the 
creation of the age in which he appears. The point from 
which hesets out is that condition of knowledge and illumina- 
tion which prevails at the moment his career begins. ‘The 
Same opinions, the same feelings which influence the public 
opinion, have also their influence upon him. They have also 
enlightened his nascent intellect, have fanned his earliest fires. 
And in this point of view the condition of the taste of an age 
and a country may be reckoned among the constituent 
elements of genius. But while we admit that his achieve- 
ments are the result of this double cause—on the one side the 
powerful impulse of his internal inspiration, on the other that 
which arises from the ideas, the prejudices and the opinions 
which prevail over all that surrounds him-—it remains still to 
examine in what proportion these two principles are ‘united, 
and how it happens that sometimes one and sometimes 
another exercises so powerful an influence. In this respect 
circumstances do everything... With a people who are more 
under .the influence of reason than of sensibility, whose 
opinions are firmly formed and whose prejudices are tenacious, 
who mingle with the enjoyments of intellect more of pedantry 
than of enthusiasm, genius. is compelled to restrain its flight 
within the narrow boundaries which are prescribed. It must 
tread that path which is marked out for it. It submits to laws 
instead of imposing them. It does not direct opinion, but is 
directed by it. Its features are with difficulty seen through the 
mask which encumbers them. There taste is the tyrant and 
genius the slave. On the contrary, in a nation where the taste 
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is not entirely formed, where the idol of opinion requires less 
sacrifices, genius launches freely and _ fearlessly on its career, 
and pursues it without trammels. It bends under no pre- 
existent rules. It creates the rules by its own example. It 
obeys no laws, but it becomes a legislator, and it stamps the 
glorious impress of its own character upon its works, upon the 
age in which it flourishes. In a word, genius is then a 
sovereign to whom taste is the subject. 


Arabie Pendentives. 

The stone and plasterwork of Cairo is chiefly surface deco- 
ration, of an even or flat tone, which has little or no con- 
structive meaning, and seems to be more or less derived from 
the patterns which were used for the decoration of textile 
fabrics. Thé stalactite or pendentive bracketing, ‘however, is 
strictly constructive, and forms a strongly marked characteristic 
of Saracenic art. Its first and principal use is for masking the 
transition from the square, as in a mausoleum, to the circle of 
the dome. In their domes the Arabs adopted and improved 
on the constructional expedient for vaulting over the space 
beneath, and passing from a square apartment to the circle of 
the dome, used by both Byzantines and Fersians. The church 
of Sta Sophia, at Constantinople, presents fine examples of its 
Byzantine form ; but in later edifices of that style constructional 
difficulties seem to have confined the architects to small domes. 
The buildings of the Sassanian dynasty also contain penden- 
tives. The Arabs, with their peculiar faculty for cutting away 
all superfluous material, naturally arched the overlapping stones 
that filled up the angles of the building, and by using pointed 
arches overcame the difficulty of the Byzantine architects. 
The pendentive was speedily adopted by the:Arabs in Egypt 
in a great variety of shapes, and for almost every conceivable 
architectural and ornamental purpose, to effect the transition 
from the recessed windows to the outer plane of a building, 
and to vault in a similar manner the great porches of mosques, 
which form so grand a feature characteristic of the style. All 
the more simple woodwork of dwelling-houses was fashioned 
in a variety of curious patterns of the same character ; the 
pendentive, in fact, strongly marks the Arab fashion of cutting 
off angles and useless material, always in a pleasing and 
constructively advantageous manner. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by the writers.] 


Architecture in 1901. 


S1r,—Permit me to point out that the writer of the article 
entitled “ Architecture in 1901,” which appears in your issue of 
3rd inst. (page 4), has adversely commented upon the action of 
the Birmingham Architectural Association in connection with 
the Birmingham University without a full knowledge of the 
facts. 

In the first place, the B.A.A. fully ‘appreciate the architec- 
tural abilities of Messrs. Webb & Bell; as evidence thereof, 
when the Corporation determined to erect police offices adjoin- 
ing the Victoria Law Courts, and proposed to have an archi, 
tectural competition, I wrote to the Mayor protesting against 
such a course, and called a meeting of the B.A.A., at which it 
was unanimously resolved to petition the Council to employ 
Messrs. Webb & Bell to make the additions to their building. 
Fortunately our views were favourably considered, and I hold 
a very cordial letter of appreciation from Messrs. Webb & 
Bell of the action taken by the B.A.A. 

With regard to the University, the difficulty was to obtain 
any reliable information on the subject. At first we were 
informed that Messrs. Webb & Bell had only been provisionally 
consulted. Then it was we urged there should be a com- 
petition—not confined to Birmingham architects, as stated in 
your article, but either entirely open or among a selected few. 
Some time afterwards the Vice-Chancellor made the 
astounding statement that, because Lord Calthorpe had im- 
posed restrictions in connection: with the gift of a site, the 
principle of competition could not be advantageously adopted; 
but Lord Calthorpe’s agent wrote to the papers and absolutely 
denied that any restrictions imposed necessarily affected the 
question. 

Up to that time no public announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Webb & Bell as architects had been made, 
and I have it on the authority of two members of the Council 
that they knew of no such appointment. I am sure if the 
writer of the article, whoever he may be, knew the members of 
the B.A.A. as well as I do and was accurately acquainted with 
the facts, he would not have even suggested selfish motives on 
the part of any one of them. 
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I should scarcely have ventured personally to show up the 
fallacious insinuations of the article referred to had no mention 
been made of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast; but in 
addition to the architects of Birmingham being gratified that 
one of their number was selected for that work, I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the architects of Belfast realise 
that the committee of the hospital went about the selec- 
tion of an architect in an open and business-like way, and 
that after inspecting all the large recently erected hospitals, 
they appointed a perfect stranger to every one of them, simply 
from the evidence of the actual work of—Yours truly, 
‘WILLIAM HENMAN, F.R.1.B.A. 

P.S.—I trust that in fairness to the architects of Birming- 
ham you will permit the above to appear in your next issue. 

19 Temple Street, Birmingham : January 6, 1902. 


Fire Insurance. 


SIR,—May I bring to the notice of your readers the fact 
that in most fire insurance policies there is what is known as 
an “average clause,” the wording of which is very complicated, 
but the exact legal meaning is that if a man insures half the 
value of his stock or premises and a fire occurs, the company 
will only pay half the value of the ascertained loss ; thus, if a 
man had stock to the value of 4,000/. and he had only insured 
for 2,000/., and he had 1,000/. worth of damage through fire, 
the insurance companies would only pay him 500/. 

Believing that this is a most iniquitous clause and not 
generally understood, I take the liberty of sending you the 
above letter. 

It is also a fact that in London the fire insurance premiums 
have been increased from 4co to 500 per cent. more than they 
were Six or seven years ago. 

Seeing that the companies are, many of them, if not all of 
them, still paying 20 per cent. and more on their paid-up 
capital, it seems that the only way to bring them to reason, 
both in their charges and conditions, is for the general body of 
ratepayers to insist on municipal insurance. This plan has 
been adopted in several places with very great success and 
immense saving to the pockets of insurers. 

I enclose my card as a proof of good faith, but not for 
publication.—Believe me, yours truly, 

A SUFFERER FROM FIRE INSURANCE RAPACITY. 

January 6, 1902. 


Bailey v. Longton at Leeds Assizes. 

SIR,—In your last issue you remark, “ It would be interest- 
ing to know the private opinion of Mr. Justice Ridley on the 
evidence that was given.” 

The learned judge commented on “the evidence of 
defendant’s witnesses,” whether in a flattering manner or 
otherwise you may gather from the judgment for the full 
amount claimed, nearly double that which the said witnesses 
swore was “reasonable” payment, and, of course, the judg- 
ment carried costs—about 3007. The witnesses referred to 
were F: W. Bedford, A.R.I.B.A., Leeds; J. W. Connon, 
F.R.I.B.A., Leeds, and C. France, F.R.I.B.A., Bradford. You 
also refer to an alleged estimate of cost. -It may interest any 
of your readers who may be troubled with ill-advised clients 
to learn’ that the first appearance of this bogus estimate was 
when defendant entered his defence to the action, and on which 
he denied liability. At the very opening of the case in Court 
defendant’s counsel admitted liability, dropping the estimate 
defence, and it was subsequent to this that the three members 
of the R.I.B.A. gave their evidence.— Yours, &c, 

Bradford: January 7, 1902. /- W. BAILEY. 


GENERAL. 


The Italian Government has purchased the Ludovisi 
Boncompagni Museum, and it is now open to the public in the 
Baths of Diocletian It is intended to unite all the Roman 
museums in the Villa Borghese, forming a national museum 
of Italy. 


'The King has given permission to Mr. John Morris-Moore 
to accept and wear the insignia of a Commandership of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy, conferred upon him by His 
Majesty the King of Italy in recognition of services rendered 
by him in Italy to Italian literature and art. 

‘M. Leclerc, the architect of the chateau of Rambouillet, 
has commenced the restoration of several of the fountains of 
St. Cloud. The plan of the palace has also been carefully 
traced out with flower borders and turf. 

Dr. Baurath von Schich, the Palestine explorer and one 
of the best authorities on the topography of ancient Jerusalem, 
has died in Jerusalem at the advanced age of eighty years. 


Ark of the Covenant and the Temple, is a permanent memorial 
to his patient and untiring labours. pec i ‘1 


The Hungarian Sculptors who are participating in the 
prize competition for a monument to the late Empress 
Elizabeth have mooted the idea of inviting’ the German 
Emperor to act as judge. The sculptors think that the Kaiser 
may permit himself to be represented by a prominent artist. 


Westminster Abbey will be closed from March 31 for the 
preparations necessary for the Coronation. _ In accordance ~ 
with precedents, the Dean will first instruct an architect to 
report upon the best method of carrying. out the alterations 
without interfering with the permanent character, of the build- 
ing, and then the work will be placed in the hands of the Office 
of Works. ty ie 

The Fine Art Society will open on Monday an exhibition 
of the water-colour drawings, &c., left by the late Miss Kate 
Greenaway. Be ses 


Mr. St. John Hope, assistant secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, has discovered the foundations of the great hall of 
the infirmary of the Lewes Priory. The infirmary lies to the east 
of the monastery and south of the Priory chapel, which was 
uncovered last year. The excavations are being carried out 
under the personal direction of Mr. H. Michell Whitley, of the 
Sussex Archzological Society. 


Reports have appeared during the last few days, says a 
correspondent of the 7z7ves, to the effect that one of the largest 
private collections of works of art in Italy is to be removed ta 
America. hat the collection is and how the Italian law 
prohibiting the export of the masterpieces is to be evaded is 
not stated. A representative of the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts said that he expected that the negotiations would be com- 
pleted in a few days, adding that the collection included works 
by Raphael, Michel Angelo and Titian. 


Lord Strathcona, the Lord Rector of the University, has 
sent a cheque for 25,o00/. towards the Aberdeen University 
building scheme. This sum was promised in December 1900, 
under certain conditions which have been fulfilled. 


M. Georges Bareau has completed the model of a large 
relief illustrative of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Légende des Siécles ” and 
containing a multitude of figures. It will be placed, when 
executed in marble, either in the Panthéon or the Musée Victor 
Hugo. 


Dr. A. S. Murray will deliver on Thursday next before 
the Royal Institution the first of a course of three lectures on 
* Recent Excavations at Delphi and in the Greek Islands.” 


The General Purposes Committee of the King’s Norton 
Urban District Council recommend the purchase of a piece of 
land situate at King’s Norton and containing 7,567 square 
yards, for the sum of 1,135/. 1s., for the purpose of the erection 
thereon of public offices, 


Mr. F. B. Behr, the well-known advocate of the mono-raii 
system of electric traction, last week gave a lecture at the 
invitation of the Belgian Society of Engineers in the Brussels 
Bourse on the subject of the Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
way, in which he dealt generally with the question of high- 
speed railways. 


The Queen’s Memorial Hall, erected in connection with 
St. Augustine’s Church, Brighton, was opened on Monday. 
The tender of the contractor, Mr. H. J. Penfold, for the 
building was 2,550/7. Seating accommodation is provided for 
over 500. The architect was Mr. G. E. S. Streatfield. 


The German Emperor, after making several alterations 
in the plans of a police-station to be erected at Wiesbaden, has 
returned them to the local authorities. i 


The Commissioners of Works in Ireland accepted by 
deed during the past year the guardianship as ancient monu- 
ments of Cashelmore, county Sligo; Round Tower, Kells, 
county Meath; Tullaherin Round Tower, county Kilkenny ; 
and Lusk Round Tower, county Dublin. 


The Late M. Thomy Thierry, a native of Mauritius, long 
resident in Paris, who has just died, bequeathed to the Louvre 
important works by Corot, Delacroix, Troyon, Millet, Rousseau, 
Daubigny, Isabey, Decamps, Jules Dupré, Diaz, and a number 
of bronzes by Barye. 


The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough hope to be able 
to grant permission for the cathedral bells to be rung in honour: 
of the King’s coronation. . The bells have.been silent for fifty” 
years, fears being felt that the vibration would endanger the’ 
safety of the west front. The structure has now been made: 
thoroughly secure, and the bells were rehung some years ago. 
An expert is to be called in before any risk is run. © . 


The Institution of Civil Engineers will hold an ordinary 


; Meeting on Tuesday next, the 14th inst., at 8 P.M., whena paper 


on “American Workshop Methods in Steel Construction,” by 


He settled in Jerusalem fifty-five years ago, where he worked ! Henry Bridges Molesworth, M.Inst.C.E,, will be submitted for 
as an architect. His miniature model of Jerusalem, with the 1 discussion. 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


— 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 


ADVISER, Office of ‘The Architect,” Imperial Build- 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee-of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jowarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ARCHITECT’S LIABILITIES (W. W. L.)—If the building 
owner can establish negligence on your part in supervising 
the erection of the building then he can undoubtedly recover 
from you the loss he has sustained by your not seeing that the 
house was built according to your plans and specifications, 
It would be worth your while, however, to point out to the 
building owner that you have done all that could reasonably be 
required of you in visiting the place fortnightly, and that his 
right of action is against the builder for defective work. 


DisTRESS (F. G.).—While the rent remains in arrear the 
landlord may distrain for it, unless after the rent became due 
he accepted a dond-fide security. ° 


DAMAGES (Pauper)—To sue xz formd pauperis it is 
necessary first of all to obtain the certificate of a barrister that 


You cannot so sue if you 


have goods worth 25/. or upwards. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AUSTRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are’ invited from sculptors 
for a memorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
All information can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
General for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


BATTERSEA. — Jan. 31.— Premiums of 50/., 25/7. and tod. 
respectively are offered for the three best sets of designs, &c., 
of dwellings, as follows :—(az) A house of two storeys; (4) a 
house consisting of two self-contained tenements; and (c) a 
house consisting of three self-contained tenements. Mr. W. 
Marcus Wilkins, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender 
Hill, S.W. 


GLASGOW.—Feb. 1.—Schemes, plans and estimates of cost 
are invited for erection of dwellings for the poorest classes 
upon ground at Alexandra Park. Premiums of 1oo/, 50/. and 
257. respectively will be awarded to the authors placed first, 
second and third in order of merit. Sir J. D. Marwick, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


HULL.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited in competition for 
the new art school. Premiums will be awarded to the designs 
placed first, second and third in order of merit (100/., 602. and 
40/.). The architect whose plans are carried out will be paid 
the usual 5 per cent. commission, the premium to merge in 
such commission. Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, 14 York Buildings, 
London, W.C. 


IRELAND —Jan. 20.—Plans, &c, are invited for drainage 
of Howth and Sutton, Dublin (and an alternative system for 
the latter). A premium of 50/. is offered. Mr. John O'Neill, 
clerk, board-room, North Brunswick Street, Dublin. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—Jan. 31—Designs are invited for a 
suitable monument as a memorial to Her late Majesty, to be 
erected in St. James’s Square, Newport, Isle of Wight. A 
premium of 25/ is offered for the accepted design. The 
Secretary, Isle of Wight Queen Victoria Memorial Committee, 
20 Holyrood Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


LANGHO.—April 4.--Competitive drawings are invited for 
buildings to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums of 200/., 150/. and 1oo/, respectively 
will be awarded. Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 


LIVERPOOL. — Jan. 31.— Applications are invited from 
architects willing to submit designs in a limited competition 
for rebuilding the Liverpool Infirmary for Children. Colonel 
C. Forbes Bell, Eagle Chambers, 17 Fenwick Street, 
Liverpool. 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 15.—The Kirkcaldy Burgh School Board 
invite competitive plans for a technical and science and art 
school to accommodate from 400 to 500 pupils, and an 
elementary school to accommodate about 400 pupils. Mr. 
Alexander Beveridge, clerk to the Board. 


WALES. — Feb. 4.— Competitive designs are invited for 
municipal offices proposed to be erected by adapting, adding 
to and rearranging the town hall buildings at Mountain Ash. 
A premium of 75/. will be paid to the author of the design 
placed first in order of merit. Mr. H. P. Linton, clerk, Town 
Hall, Mountain Ash. 


SPECIAL Twy. 
——S = SS = * 
ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACKS 


a 


ON THE 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 


Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co., SHEFFIELD. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARKING.—Jan. 24 —For supply and erection of additional 
electricity generating plant. Mr. E. H. Lister, clerk, Public 
Offices, Barking, Essex 

BARNSTAPLE.—Jan. 16.—For erection of buildings in con- 
nection with the proposed electricity works in Castle Street. 
Mr. James Bosson, town clerk, Barnstaple. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Jan. 16 —For supply and erection of the 
electric-lighting plant. Mr. W. H. Trenthan, 39 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

BATH.— Jan. 14.—For erection of a school for 369 boys in 
Oak Street. Mr. W. J. Willcox, architect, 1 Belmont, Bath. 

BERMONDSEY.—Jan 20.—For construction of three under- 
ground conveniences. Mr. Fredk. Ryall, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

RIRDWELL —Jan. 15.—For erection of several houses, 
Birdwell, Yorks. Mr. Arthur Whitaker, architect, Wors- 
borough Bridge, Barnsley. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Jan. 13.—For erection of battery-room, 
store-room and workshops at the electric-lighting generating 
station, Bentinck Street, Birkenhead. Mr. Charles Brown- 
ridge, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BLACKPOOL.—Jan. 29 —For erection of a station at South 
Shore, Blackpool, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
London and North-Western Joint Railways. Mr. R. C. Irwin, 
Secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

BRENT .VOOD —Jan. 15.—For taking-up and relaying floors 
at the Brentwood schools. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 
76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

BREWOOD.—Jan. 20.—For reseating in oak the nave of the 
parish church. Mr. Ashton Veall, architect, 84 Darlington 
Street, Wolverhampton. 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 30—For enlargement of the petty sessional 
courts and offices, Bridewell Street, Bristol. Mr. Henry 
Williams, architect, Imperial Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 

BUCKHURST HILL.—Jan. 1§.—For construction of bacteria 
beds, sewage filters, storm overflow sewers, &c., at the Buck- 
hurst Hill sewage works, Buckhurst Hill. Mr. H. Tooley, 
architect, Buckhurst Hill. 

Bury.—For additions to Fernhill Chemical Works, Bury, 
Lancs. Messrs. James Sellers & Sons, architects, Union 
Chambers, Bury. 


Bury —Jan. 20—For construction of a central tramway 
depot in Rochdale Road, Bury. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, 
borough engineer, Bury. 

CANTERBURY.—Jan. 22.—For erection of sanitary con- 
veniences in Burgate Street. Mr. Arthur C. Turley, city 
surveyor, Tudor Chambers, Canterbury. 


CHELMSFORD.—Jan. 17.—For making, erecting and setting 
to work a borehole pump at the waterworks pumping station 
at Ingatestone, Essex. Mr. James Dewhirst, engineer, Engi- 
neer’s Office, Avenue Chambers, Chelmsford. 

CHEPSTOW.—For rebuilding to and 11 High Street. 
Messrs. Swash & Bain, architects, Midland Bank Chambers, 
Newport. 

CLECKHEATON.—Jan. 18.—For erection of a warehouse at 
Clarence Mills, Cleckheaton, Yorks. Messrs. Thomas Barker & 
Son, architects, 5 Bank Street, Bradford. 

COCKERMOUTH.—Jan. 15.—For repairs to house at Double 
Mills, Cockermouth. Mr. John Fearon, clerk to Urban District 
Council. 

COLWALL.—Jan. 21.—For erection of footbridges over the 
railway at Colwall, Twerton and Hirwain, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
Station, London. 

CONGLETON.—Jan. 16.—For constructing septic-tank and 
filter-bed, and laying main drain for sewerage of the union 
workhouse at Arclid. Mr. C. R. Hall, engineer, Congleton. 


CROMER.—-Jan, 22.—For improvements at the West Cliff, 
Cromer, Norfolk. Messrs. Douglass & Arnott, engineers, 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


DERBY.—Jan. 14.—For erection of two steam-roller sheds 
and men’s messroom, Bateman Street Yard. Mr. H. F. 
Gadsby, town clerk, Tenant Street, Derby. 


DOVER.— Jan. 13.—For pulling-down and rebuilding the 
Dewdrop inn, Tower Hamlets Street, Dover. Mr. A. H. Steele, 
architect, 1 Effingham Lawn, Folkestone Road, Dover. 

EDMONTON.—Jan. 14.—For supply of two high-class steel 
Galloway type boilers and fittings, 30 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches 
diameter, 100 lbs. working pressure. Mr. F. Shelton, clerk, 
White Hart Lane, Tottenham. 


FARNHAM.—Jan. 15.—For underpinning a portion of the 
walls of the female receiving ward at the workhouse, Farnham. 
Messrs, Friend & Lloyd, architects, Aldershot. 


PATENT INDURATED STONE 


MANDY tHe PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 


Wroorks—MILLWALL, E. 
LABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRET 


THOROUGHLY MATURED S 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars fom MIA TOR & CO. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


erfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Natural York Stone Appearance. 


Face equal to a Polistted Flag. 
No Air Cavities. Non=Porous. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 
Never becomes Slippery. 


Frostproof. 


By e xe Contractors 
Royal <8 og, to H.M. 
Letters §¢3 ops Govern- 
Patent. = ment. 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, 


City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


E MAN. 
SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


HULL. 


WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO. 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, Lrp.), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway). 


Suitable alike 
for STEPS, LANDINGS, 
WINDOW and DOOR HEADS, 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for which 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE USED. 
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GRIMSBY.—Jan. 13 —For erection of a new store on the 
Dock Side. Mr. Ernest E. Bentley, architect, 1 Pelham 
Chambers, Old Market Place, Grimsby. 

GRIMSBY.—Jan. 20—For extension of the plant at the 
electricity works. Town Clerk, St. Mary’s Gate, Grimsby. 

GUILDFORD.—Jan. 13.—For erection of a corn exchange 
in the cattle market in Woodbridge Road. Mr. C. G. Mason, 
borough surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

HARTLEPOOL.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a generating 
station, and the supply and erection of plant, viz (section 1) 
erection of buildings; (2) boilers, two of marine type; 
(3) engines and dynamos, steam, feed and exhaust pipes, 
valves and other apparatus; (4) storage battery; (5) switch- 
board; (6) arc lamps; (7) feeder mains, arc-light leads, &c.; 
(8) arc-lamp columns and brackets; (9) overhead travelling 
crane. Mr. C. Robson, borough accountant, Hartlepool. 

HASTINGS.—Jan. 16 —For erection of a gas-testing station 
in the Queen’s Road depét, Queen’s Road, Hastings. Mr. 
Ben F. Meadows, town clerk, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HORLEY.— Jan. 14 —For wiring and fittings for the electric 
lighting of the new buildings now being erected at the Farm- 
field reformatory for female inebriates, near Horley, Surrey. 
Particulars may be obtained at the Chief Engineer’s Depart- 
ment, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

HORNSEY.—Jan. 15.—For supply and erection of electric- 
lighting plant at the municipality electricity works. Mr. F. D. 
Askey, clerk, Council Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HvuLL —For alterations and additions to St. Vincent’s 
Home for Boys, Stepney Lane, Hull. Messrs. Brodrick 
Lowther & Walker, architects, 77 Lowgate, Hull. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 13.—For raising the tiled floors and re- 
laying same with boards in twenty-five houses of the Charles 
Shiels’s Institution, Killough. Mr. George M. Swail, super- 
intendent. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 14.—For erection of a labourer’s cottage 
and fencing a plot allotted to it in the townland of Clontail 
(electoral division of Killary), Ardee. Mr. Louis Turley, 
engineer, 17 Laurence Street, Drogheda. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 14.—For boring and sinking a well at 
Darkley, and boring and sinking a well at Allistragh. Mr. W. 
Calvert, clerk, Clerk’s Office, Workhouse, Armagh. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 17.—For supply and laying of cables, 
woodwork and supply of earthenware conduits, for the Belfast 


gas and electricity committee. Sir Samuel Black, town clerk, 


Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 18 —For improvement of Annalong har- 
bour, co. Down. Mr. Robert Macllwaine, secretary to the 
County Council, Court House, Downpatrick, Down. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 20.—-For additions and alterations at the 
Munster Institute, Cork. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a central laundry at 
the workhouse, Belfast. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, archi- 
tects, 7 Donegall Square East, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—Jan, 24.—For drainage works, water supply and 
fire mains, plumbingwork and building works, at the Clonmel 
EE Mr. Timothy Beary, clerk, Board Room, Clonmel 

nion 


IRELAND.—Jan. 27.—For supplying and fitting-up with 
machinery, &c., new central laundry at the Belfast workhouse. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, civil engineers, Belfast. 


KENDAL. — For erection of dwelling-house adjoining 
Romney House, Kirkland, Kendal. Mr. John Hutton, archi- 
tect, Kendal. 

KING’s LYNN.—Jan. 21.—For supplying and fixing a screw 
mooring in King’s Lynn Harbonr.. Mr. D. W. Ward, clerk, 
King’s Lynn. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 21 —For electrical equipment of the new 
workhouse and infirmary at Rothwell Haigh, near Leeds. Mr, 
F. W. Mee, clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, Hunslet. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 16.—For a complete 2,009 b.b.-p. set of 
surface-condensing plant, comprising condenser, air-pumping 
engine and circulating engine. Mr. W. J. Jeeves, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Leeds. 


LEICESTER.—For additions to the Primitive Methodist 
chapel. Mr. Hy. Harper, architect, 54 Long Row, Not- 
tingham. 


LITTLE ILFORD.—Jan. 28.—For extension of water mains 
and the supply of new hydrants, &c., at the City of London 
cemetery. Mr. H. Montague Bates, clerk to the Burial Board, 
Guildhall, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL.— Jan. 20.—-For erection of a caretaker’s house 
and extensions to the county laboratory, Brownlow Street. 
Mr. Henry Littler, architect, County Offices, Preston. 
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LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 27.—For construction of public baths at 
Lister Drive, West Derby. Mr. W. R. Court, engineer and 
chief superintendent, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 

LONDON BRIDGE.—Feb. 17.—For widening of London 
Bridge. Drawings and specification may be seen at the office 
of the City Surveyor, Guildhall. 

Lonpon.—For plastering about 600/7. job (labour only). 
Mr. Hope, 54 Cambridge Mansions, Battersea, S.W. 


LONDON.—Jan. 16.—For supply and fixing of steam- 
jacketed boiling copper at the Eastern Hospital, The Grove, 
Homerton, N.E. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, clerk to Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


LUXULYAN.—Jan. o9.—For restoration of Lockingate dis- 
trict church, Luxulyan, Cornwall. Specifications can be seen 
‘on application to the Vicar. 


MACCLESFIELD.—Jan. 18.—For extension and alteration of 
the bakehouse at the Parkside asylum. Mr. H. Beswick, 
county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 13.—For supply and delivery of 
twenty-five penstock valves to the sewage works, Davyhulme, 
Urmston. Particulars on application to the Secretary of the 
Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 21.—For supply, delivery and erection 
at the Stuart Street generating station of the following switch- 
“boards—(a) main high-tension three-phase switchboards at 
generating station, (b) exciter and: auxiliary switchboards at 
generating station, (c) high-tension three-phase switchboards 
at ten sub-stations, (d) low-tension switchboards at ten sub- 
stations. Mr. F. E. Hughes, secretary, Electricity Department, 

“Town Hall, Manchester. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Jan. 21.—For supply and erection of 
plant for the extension of the electricity work. Mr. George 
Bainbridge, clerk, Town Hall, Middlesbrough. 

MIDDLETON.—Jan. 16.—For electric wiring, &c., of the 
town hall. Mr, Frederick Entwistle, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Middleton, Lancs. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Feb. 12.—For construction of 
railway bridge and approaches thereto over the river Tyne at 
Newcastle, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
Charles A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEYLAND.—Jan. 14—For repairs and alterations to the 


Salvation Army barracks. Mr. T. W. Evans, architect, Front 
Street, Neyland. 


NORWICH.—Jan. 24.—For enlargement of the head post 
o‘fice at Norwich. Particulars may be obtained at H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


PAIGNTON. —Jan. 31.—For supply, delivery and laying of 
about nineteen miles of 15-inch, 9-inch and 6-inch cast-iron 
water-mains, with sluice valves, air valves, meters, washouts, 
&c., the erection of a road bridge over the river Dart, and the 
construction of a covered service reservoir, boundary walls, &e., 
in connection with the Moorland water-supply contract. Mr. 
Frederick William Vanstone, engineer, Palace Chambers, 
Paignton, Devon. 


PLYMOUTH.—Jan. 15.—For enlargement of head office at 
Plymouth, for the Commissioners cf H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, London, S.W. 

ROTHERHAM.—Jan. 14.— For pulling-down and rebuilding 
the Wellington inn, Westgate. Mr. G. A. Wilson, architect, 
Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 


SALFORD.—Jan. 31.—For erection of new central fire 
station in The Crescent. Mr. Henry Kirkley, architect, 
134 Deansgate, Manchester. 


SALISBURY.—For erection of pair of cottages at Bemerton. 
Messrs. John Harding & Sons, architects, 58 High Street, 
Salisbury. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 13.—For supply, delivery and erection of 
steam-engines, dynamos, switchboards and condensers, for the 
Paisley Corporation. Mr. C. F. Parkinson, burgh electrical 
engineer, Electricity Works, Blackhall, Paisley. 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 13.—For supply of boiler plant, preferably 
of the tubular type, of a capacity equal to a maximum evapora- 
ting effect of 44,000 lbs. of water per hour with ordinary first- 
clas steam coal (Welsh coal excluded), for the Edinburgh and 
Leith Corporation’s Gas Commissioners. Mr. W. R. Herring, 
engineer, Gasworks, New Street, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND. —Jan. 15 —For erection of the Carnegie baths 
and gymnasium, Dunfermline. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, archi- 
tect, 25 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND. —Jan. 27.—For erection of a new hospital for 
infectious diseases at Eskdale. Mr. R. M’George, solicitor, 
Langholm. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 27.—For cutting tracks and laying a 
supplementary main water-supply pipe from Lochornie reservoir 
to the burgh of Lochgelly, and other works. Messrs. Buchanan 
& Bennett, C.E, 12 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 
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SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 14.—For erection of a police-station at 
Woodhouse, near Sheffield. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county 
surveyor, Wakefield. ate 

SHEFFIELD —Jan. 20.—For pulling-down and re-erection 
of buildings at the corner of Change Alley and Norfolk Street. 
Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, 
Sheffield. 

SipcuP.—Jan. 16.—For additions, drainage, repairs, to 
The Hollies House, Halfway Street, Sidcup, Kent, to adapt 
same as the administrators’ block of the new children’s 
homes. Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, architect, 12 Croom’s Hill, 
Greenwich, S.E. 


SOUTHWOLD —For erection of a cottage hospital. 
E. N. Cubitt, architect, Brentwood, Essex. 


STYAL.—Jan. 30.—For erection of cottage homes for 
120 children at Styal, Cheshire. Mr. James 8. Broadbent, 
architect, 15 Cooper Street, Manchester. 


TuLsE H1LL.—For finishing two partly-erected houses near 
Tulse Hill station. Mr. Sadgrove, 22 Surrey Street, Strand, 
W.C. 

TURWESTON.—Jan. 17.—For construction of two culverts, 
the diversion of a road and other works in connection there- 
with, at Turweston, Bucks. Mr. Thomas R. Hearne, 26 West 
Street, Birmingham. 

WALES.—Jan. 13.—For erection of an infants’ school, to 
accommodate 200 children, at Cwmcelyn, near Blaina, Mon, 
with out-offices, boundaries, playground, &c. Mr. R. L. 
Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

WALES.—Jan. 13.—For erection of new departments for 
girls and infants and additions to the boys’ department, Pentre, 
Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside, Pentre. 


WALES.—Jan. 13.—For erection of organ chamber at 
Hebron chapel, Ton Pentre. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, 
Pentre. 

WALES.—Jan. 15.—For erection of a school at Alltwen. 
Mr. W. Watkin Williams, architect, 63 Wind Street, Swansea. 

WALES.—Jan. 20.—For completion of tower of Bettws-y- 
Coed Church. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Castle Park, 
Lancaster. 

WALES.—Jan. 20.—For erection of the infectious diseases 
hospital at Llandough, Penarth. Mr. Edgar I. Evans, 


Mr. 


WALES.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a villa residence at 
Llangollen. Mr. Denny, architect, Llangollen. 

WALES.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a large mixed school 
with offices, boundary walls, &c, at Aberfan, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 50 High Street, Merthyr. 

WALES.—Jan. 31.—For erection of school at Penygraig, 
near Pontneathvaughan, Glynneath. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Ashbrook Honse, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

WALES.—Feb. 3.—For erection of 100 houses at Peny- 
darren, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Aneuryn Rees, clerk, Town 
Hall, Merthyr. 

WALSALL.—Jan. 18:—For construction of a sewage tank 
85 feet long by 21 feet 6 inches wide by g feet deep. Mr. John 
R. Cooper, town clerk, Borough Offices, Walsall. 

WEST HAM.—Jan. 14.—For supply of four sets of surface- 
condensing plant, each to deal with 40,000 lbs. of steam per 
hour, complete with electrically-driven air and circulating 
pumps, and one travelling crane to carry 30 tons, span 67 feet. 
Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, town clerk, Town Hall, West Ham. 

WREXHAM.—Feb. 1.—For erection of dwelling accommoda- 
tion for the horsekeeper, &c. Mr. Thomas Bury, town clerk, 
Guildhall. 

WREXHAM —Feb. 18.—For reconstruction of the main 
lantern lights along the roof of the butchers’ market, &c, and 
reconstruction of market sanitary arrangements and conveni- 
ences. Mr. Thomas Bury, town clerk, Guildhall. 


THs. Bishop of Reading opened the new National schools 
at Winslow, Bucks, on Tuesday afternoon, in the presence of a 
large company. The cost of the schools was 2,700/., of which 
400/, remains to be subscribed. In the course of his: address 
his lordship dwelt on the necessity of seeing that religious 
teaching was continued in public elementary schools. 

THE Tower House in High Street, Leicester, will shortly 
be demolished in order to carry out an extensive scheme of 
street improvement. The building dates back to the early part 
of the sixteenth century. In 1569 it became the residence of 
the Earl of Huntingdon, and in that year the Earl had under 
his care at the Tower House Mary Queen of Scots. King 
James I. was a guest there in 1612 for seven days, and 
Charles I., Prince Charles—afterwards Charles II.—and Prince 


surveyor, Arcade Buildings, Penarth. 


Rupert were visitors in later years. 
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sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 
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Falcon Iron Works, Salusbury Road, 


Kilburn, N.W. 
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H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
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ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK, 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 
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TENDERS. 


ABRAM. 

For supply of about 3,300 yards of 7-inch cast-iron water-mains 
and 260 yards of 6-inch ditto, for the Abram Urban 
District Council. 

STAVELEY COAL AND IRON Co., LTD., Chester- 
field (accepted ) . : : - £697 4° 8 


For laying and jointing about two miles of 7-inch and 6-inch 
cast-iron water-mains. 
T. KEARSLEY, Leigh (accepted):. 


BREDE. 


For erection of two cottages in Cackle Street, Brede, Sussex. 
Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer. 


EB3t 47.4 


W. F. DitcuH, Hastings (accepéed ) 1,390 0,0 
BRIDLINGTON. 
For additions to Marine House, Promenade. Mr. S. DYER, 
architect, Bridlington. 
‘E. Corner £457 Oo O 
F. Kneeshaw 452 9 oO 
A.A. Booth . AZ ANSTO 
R. Musk 422.05) 0 
“T. Spink 418 0 oO 
W. Barnes . 416-0'-0 
J. Rennard . 33248710 
J. H. HUDSON, Bridlington ‘(accepted ) 3261770 


BRIGHTON. 
»For painting and renovating rooms, corridors, &c., in the base- 
ment of the workhouse. Mr. H. S. REED, surveyor. 
J. OLLIVER, Hove (accepded) . £109 12° 0 


BURY. 


«For construction of sewage-disposal works. 
BRADLEY, borough surveyor. 
UNDERWOOD & Bro., Hope Street, Dukinfield (accepied ), 


Mr. ARTHUR W. 


CHURSTON FERRERS. 


For erection of a terrace of three dwelling-houses at Galmpton, 
Churston Ferrers, Devon, Mr. W. F. TOLLIT, architect, 
Totnes. 


R. E. NARRACOTT, Totnes (accefied ) 74. 0 0 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING 


THE HAM HiILu AND 


CHATTERIS, | 


For erection of a Board school at Chattena: Cambs. Plans 
and quantities by Mr. W. WREN, Mount Pleasant, Cam- 


bridge. 
W. Wade . £2998 roe) 
W. Howard 2,949 0 O 
J. Cracknell ; j : : .) 2,010 6uee 
P. Banyard 5 : 277] ae 
Kettering Co- “operative Builders, Ltd. 2,770.9, O20 
H. Feast . 2,590 0 O 
Coulson & Lofts 2,550 0 0 

R. Shanks 2,448 0 O 
pated & Son . BTLI2 sole 


CORK. 

For rebuilding saw mills for Messrs. Eustace & Co., Ltd. 
Cork. Mr. ARTHUR HILL, BE, M.RI.A., architect, 
Cork. Quantities Ys Mr. W. BUTLER, Dublin. 


M. Lynch . » £5,200 oO 
D. Hegarty ‘ 4,909 0 O 
D. O’Callaghan 4,547. 0) 20 
F. Murphy ‘ 4,455 9 0 
T. Delany & Co. 4,451.0 «6 
S. Hill : 4,380 0 O 
E. & P. OOF LYNN (accepted) 4,360 0 O 


HARTEST. 
For erection of a retaining wall and fence at Cook’s Farm pond 


at Hartest, Suffolk. Mr. WILLIAM CARVER, surveyor, 
Suffolk Road, peace Suffolk. 


H. Cadge «209: Ono 
J Geincel a: 119 0 O 
H. BRown, Cavendish (accepted ) 107.0 49 


HORSHAM. 
For paving New Road, Ifield. 


Ockenden & Son . 3 : j : -£47 9 0 
Sheppard : : 5 ‘ ‘ ; ; S230) Ore 
Constable & Co. 3000.00 
East ACTON TAR- PAVING Co., Lrp. (accepted 34 18 4 


STONE. 


DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
paler ome: oe ie ee HAM, SOMERSET. London Avent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


| Absolutely the Cheapest and 


Fireproof ¢ : Con- 


Struction. 
"NON 


iN 


Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


By its 


any Building be rendered 


American Maple F loorinil 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. | 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 


168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W 


Telephone No. 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London.” 
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IPSWICH. 


For alterations and additions to the laundry at the borough 
fever hospital, Foxhall Road. Mr. E. BUCKHAM, borough 


LONDON. 
For erection of new theatre, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, 
W.C. Mr. W. G. R. SPRAGUE, architect, Fitzalan House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, WC. Quantities by Mr. A. R. 


surveyor. 

Cc Roper ‘ : . . : : . - £385 5 0 HENDERSON, surveyor, 47 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
‘C. Borrett . ; : , : 340 0 O Henry Lovatt . : : 4 : . et,0502;0. 0 
A, Avis : : A ; : a ; 300 0 O C..F. Kearley. ; ; : : “2827,000,, 90° 0 
W. H. DEATH, Richmond Road (accepted ) 274° 0.40 Patman & Fotheringham : : . e27.502-5 0 0 
F. & H. F. Higgs ; . - ‘ 26,880 0 o 
Geo. Longden & Sons : : : - 26,700 0 oO 
manta Meee pwede en PE ° 
For sewerage works at Cork Workhouse, Cork? -Mr.,. D.- J. Wrelkvncon: Bros. : ; ; ; 26,450 0 0 
COAKLEY, architect, 1 Charlotte Quay, Cork. KiRK & RANDALL (accepted).  . —. 25,814 0 oO 
E. & P. O’Flynn : : £1,769 oO Walter Wallis ie ete a, 25,995. 0 0 
Twomey ; red Ak onl j ao 5 % For erection of a Baptist church house, Southampton Row, 
1D. LONG, Convent Road, Cork (accepted ) . 1,487 0 0 Holborn, W.C. Mr. ARTHUR KEEN, architect, 4 Raymond 


LITTLE THURROCK. 
For construction of about 2,817 yards run of 12-inch, 9-inch 


and 6-inch glazed stoneware socket 
with manholes, &c. 
Thurrock, Essex. 


Go. Tuto’. 
W. Coker . 
A. Soan 

T. W. Pedrette. 
Lowes Patent Pipe Co.’ 
ity pelly =. : 
‘G. Hayward & Co. 
D, T. Jackson 

E. W. Payne 

H. R. Rons 

J. Jackson . , 
W. H. Wheeler. 

E. Wisby . 

T. Rowland 

Ambrose & Co. . : 
Wilson, Border & Co. 
W. Thair & Co. 


ee a Tonal Ue | 


J. Burrill 

T. W. Marsh 
HOT WATER, | 
High and Low 


Also STEAM. 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VE N Tl [ ATl i G 


(LL WORK GUARANTEED. 


NORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


HUAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


THE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
MARBLE QUARRIES CO., LtD., 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLATE SLABS of any dimensionsto 
Public Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &c 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


NADIN, PARKER & CO. 


RELIANCE POTTHRIFS, 
WOODVILLE, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


SANITARY 
EARTHENWARE 


Mr. R. T. STEWART, surveyor, Little 


Buildings, London, W.C. Messrs. BOREHAM & NORTON, 
quantity surveyors, 24 John Street, Sunderland. 


Lawrence & Sons 1433750 02 0 
Simpson . : é 2 80,204 O7),.0 
l Colls & Son . : 3532400... 0 
pipe sewers, together Hall & Bedall. d h ; -e34-O200. 01.0 
Dove Bros. . - A - - 34,254 0 © 
Holloway Bros. ‘ 4 : é EIS SAGs On: O 
PAL TeoBtIh 5 Holliday & Greenwood . é fae 33,545, OO 
. 1,732 14 6 Hiccs & HILL (accepied ) = | 32,018;.0 O° 
SPT ec ttt ¢ Turtle & Appleton . : ° ' fg 32;7002.0'8 0 
rtl,OS4 IL 4 Plumber, Patuter and Glazier. 
. 1,636 7 11 Simpson . : ; 2,988 oO oO 
. 1,624 0 0 Holloway Bros. 2,844 0 0 
ai565 win 6 Holliday & Greenwood 2,840 0 0 
te igha. 17 9 Turtle & Appleton . ; 2,800 0 oO 
Fes, DBR ae OF Hiccs & HILL (accepted ) 2,484 0 O 
ms DOO O SO 
: ass <a MIDDLETON. 
C 1,432 o o| For street works in Langton and Hornby Streets. Mr. W. 
iT AYSe 2 it WELBURN, borough surveyor. 
wats 350.2 Gi, J. Fletcher , : ~#314-,9 3 
‘ noth ee Ceca hese! Fletcher & Bailey - C0. OF OC 
He dcop Agebhy R. Partington & Son . : : 5 ; = 82001.) 3) 14 
Fecan gees Ce RNS) R. HEARD, Fitton Street, Middleton Junction (ac- 
5 5 9G Cohke se mel cepted) |. ; : . : . pS ai soho Bie: 


A SPLENDID RECORD. 
Two Great Newspapers. 


HOT WATER. 
BOILING 
WATER. 


EWART’S 
‘ Lightning ’ 
GEYSER. 


ALWAYS IN ACTION. 


Recently the owner of a foundry saved by the May-Oatway 
Fire Alarm wrote :—‘It is the best,” and now the New 
Zealand Star, referring to a big gas explosion in its own 
premises, says :—“ A satisfactory feature is the test it gave 
to the efficiency of the May-Oatway Fire Alarm apparatus. 
Though only a little heat was generated the apparatus 
promptly signalled the alarm, and the fire brigade arrived.” | 
The Otago Daily Times, whose premises are also protected by 
this system, in referring to the Star explosion, says :—‘ It 
would thus appear that the May-Oatway Alarm is as 
efficacious in the case of an explosion as it has already 
proved itself to be on an outbreak of fire.’ This confirma- | 
tion of its high reputation gave great satisfaction to the 
Brigade and Insuranceauthorities, the two great organisa- | 


vy 


tions of which have unanimously recommended this system. | z 
53 New Broad Street, E.C-~ “Ry 346 Euston Road, 
0) London. 
I 3 ; 
1 Ti of Illustrated Catalogue, 
The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. | ti Posh Becei 


| 
| 
| 


Glazed Bricks. 


CLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


Telegrams, : 
“ RELIANCE, WOODVILLE.” The “ Defiance” Washdown. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


_ 


ARTISTIC AND EFFECTIVE, 
AND IS USED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS. 


Patentee and Sole Maker, W. F. SPENCER, 
OROSS BANK WORKS, OLDHAM. 
Telegrams, ‘*Apparatus,”’ 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


"Vontilo” RADIATOR 


ROGGON & SON. 


Asphalte Roofing, Sarking, Inodorous Felts. 
‘‘ DURABLE” ASPHALTE DAMP COURSE, 
Rolls 45 ft. long 44, 9, 14, 18, 24 in. wide. 
| Carriage Paid in fair quantities. 

PLIABLE AND FLEXIBLE. DOES NOT ORAOK, 


| VICTORIA BRIDCE, MANCHESTER. 


In 


me HELLIWELL 


‘*PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE 11 VISTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


KL 

EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT, 

Price 2s.—Oftice: Imperial Buildings. 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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OSWESTRY. SOUTHAMPTON. 

For erection of business premises, Leg Street, Oswestry. Mr. | For erection of the new library egies 

W. H. SPAULL, architect, The Gables, Oswestry. H. Clark & Son ; F ; : £5443 0. 3a 
W. Felton. j ‘ 5 : , & 1,785 0 Oo Dowdall & Son. : : : é ; 2,890 5 4 
W. H. Thomas. : : ‘ : , 1,648 10 6 Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. ER nn eel 
J. Higgings ; : 4 413620 04,0 J. Nichol . : : ; 5 on ies ty Ad Oe 
JONES & EVANS, Oswestry (accepted Dae : 1,614 ome) John Douglas . é ; : : : 3 27430 OF 

For erection of a Freemasons’ hall, Oswestry. Mr. W. H. H. Stevens & Co... . . : . . 2,685 0 oO 

SPAULL, architect, The Cables, Oswestry. Tipe Udall & Co, ox, : : . . =< 2590) 0 G 
W. Bowdler : ; ; ; “£2 527.7). LOGLO H. J. Hood ; - ‘ ; é : oS 25087 0% 
W. H. Thomas. : } ; : i 1/835 01,0 Dyer & Sons* . : 2,489 0 0 
W. Felton. : , é 5 i 3 TE O20 ONO * Recommended for acceptance subject to some reductions. 
Jones & Evans . - 1,798 Io o | being made. 

W. GRIFFITHS & Son, Ellesmere (accepted ) 3 2105750 Y.0 20 
PLYMOUTH. WATFORD. 

For street works in Diamond Avenue Lane East and South | For erection of a new boys’ department (to accommodate 600) 
View Terrace Lane, No, 1. Mr. JAMES PATON, borough at the Watford Victoria Board school. Mr. JOHN HUNT, 
engineer, architect, 40 Upper Baker Street, London, N.W. 

Diamond Avenue Lane East. S. W. Moscrip . : ‘ - . £8,856 16 oO 

J. Coles F ; : é ; : ; DLV GO ss Va3 G. Wiggs . . . . . . . 8,298 0 o 
Pearce Bros. ; Fi 4 : 7 ; O27 hOuEO F. Dupont & Co. : . : . : 8,218 o oO 
R. T. Hortop : 5 : / CO G2T eo 6 Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ‘ 4 i % 373929220 or 
E. DUKE, Plymouth (accepted ) ; : BEAN IOh obie C0) J. Smith & Sons, Ltd... . . : * fy 5 1OR OO 
South View Terrace Lane, No. if Reet White : ° . : : : be a Oo oO 

: f : é : : : ; artin : ‘ : : 2 J9300 20120 
Sarat d : 3 : : ss A Martin, Wells & Gor hid. : : ‘ uty ZA sO. 
E. DUKE, Plymouth (accepted) ; A : ue BGO nO Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. ; : oe Fyl28 40 no 
J. Appleby 5 ‘ ‘ : «7309320056 

PRESTON. J. Parnell & Son A “ : : . 7,064 © © 

. . Gav amesin : : “ a) ae 3551059502 GOnO 

For levelling, paving, channelling and making-good the back a ¢ 

road between Deepdale Road and Dove Street, Preston, pres eae : : : : : : dane 3 a 

ean ieee Streat Bact fel G. & J. Waterman . : ; : é ~ 0;867 2 O86 
ASHALL, Sussex Street East (accefied ) £25 27 eo Goulson So Lofts i 4 ‘ 2 : . 6,751 18) o& 

C. Brightman . : ; + 6,638 07:0 

srspamed sch 4 R. L. TONGE, Watford (accepted ‘Ge : . 6,508 0 o 

For taking-down St. Thomas’s temporary iron church, Telford R.M. Hughes : F . 6461 0 0 
Avenue, Streatham Hill, and re-erecting, with alterations, en ; 
as parish-room in the rear of Holy Innocents Church, Heating. 

South Norwood. Mr. MONEY MARLAND, | surveyor, J. Metcalf. ° : : : : «1%, 407-200 

68 Great Tower Street, E.C. E,W. Beer:& Co... ; : + 0 38410). Og 
Mitson& Co. . ; . : : ~£55410-°0 J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Coe 5 : re ie Vr iS oa 
Lightfoot & Ireland . ; 512 O80 WENHAM & WATERS, LtTp., London (ac- 

E. CROSSLEY (accepted provisionally) . i 4 )49700 ™ 0 4 cepted) . : : ; , : A : 340 0 O 


i IN TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
» Ds : - BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


a 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 

WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 

INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JorstTs. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDE 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. — 
a 


> Pilkington Bros, 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Manufacturers of 


” Polished Plate, Silvered & Bevelled 
Plate for Mirrors, 
Sheet and Rolled Plate Class, 


Figured Rolled in a Wariety of Patterns 


PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED (White and Tinted). 
CLASS All kinds of ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, 
' BRILLIANT CUTTING, PATENT T WIRED ROLLED CLASS. 
Increases the Light in Dark BENDING and EMBOSSING, Beane oe inch thick.) 
Rooms, Cellars, Passages, &c. LEADED LIGHTS, &e. PROTECTS LIFE. 
Saves Expense of Telegrams, Telephone, HINDERS BURGLARY. 
Artificial Lighting. “PILKINGTON, ST. HELENS.” NATIONAL TELEPHONE No, 3, PREVENTS ACCIDENTS. 


BK Lisi oF ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., IMPERIAL BUILDINGS. LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 
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TORQUAY. WALES—continued. 
For the erection of the Mallock memorial clock tower. Mr. | For construction of Quaker’s Yard sewerage works, Merthyr 


J. DONKIN, architect, Bournemouth. Tydhl. 
Gage hue seh ys ae GI,299 50.0 Barry Building Society, Ltd. . . «. «£276 2 10 
R. F. Yeo oy Bee Pe as lee aid ES WVEbH Ee aie Uw hl oe als hehe 240 7 6 
BeeweONs eS els ie = ee eee 950 o 9 Te SGHISTISH Ic) Ds caters uutenes yes | aese she aE Gr, L10 
eee ed ee 999-7) OS OW Brdwit CSUN oes Wain hilae 196 16 I 
A, R. Webber . : - : ; ; : ae ae E. PRICE, Treharris (accepted) . : P «1343 13 :¢ 
ean f : i : ; pe 6 .o |avor erection of a house in Victoria Road, Penarth. Messrs. 
Meare ig! La ea ae SEDDON & CARTER, architects, Bank Buildings, Cardiff. 
H C. Jackman : : ° : . 830 oO O 
_J.S Shepton... : ; ‘ : ; - £15497 0 0 
WALES. G. Couzens & Co. ‘ { ; wT A701Ot © 
for erection of a chapel at Colwyn Bay. Mr. W. L. JONES, yey Ones. 2. ; ; , 3 t : nae LAA OL LO 
architect, Bangor. F. Couzens : : ; ‘ é : NP AAS AOS 
Evans & Griffiths. é : J 5 » £2,000 0.0 Knox & Wells . , : : : : 2 HE Gree Rete 
J. B. Jones : ; ‘ : . suee,2c0.7 OO E. TURNER & Sons, Penarth Road, Cardiff 
Davies & Jones P : ; : 4 wn.070.. OF 50 (accepted ) F ; : ; ae eA Ane CO 
T. JONES, Colwyn Bay (accepted) . ‘ oe F007.) OO 
for construction of Penywern Street works, Beene: 
He Duckles® .. ; 7 ; A - LIGA IL log 97, 
OSS eee eran NEW CATALOGUE. 
E. Evans. . : . ‘ : ° - 492 5 4] THeEdiary issued by Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., shows 
W. Brown . . y : : . . . 490 18 O| consideration for the limited capacity of modern pockets. 
D. Jones 476 10 10 | Under no circumstances could it be called anencumbrance. In 


E. JONES, Dowlais (accepted). . . . 406 16 II | addition to the ruled pages for entries, tables are given relating 
for erection of a minister’s residence, for the Wesleyan | to iron and steel in many forms, which contain the class of 
Methodists at Penygroes. Mr. W. L. JONEs, architect, information which it is important but difficult to remember. 


Bangor. 

Jones & Williams ; : . ° : .£720 0 0 

Pritchard Bros. ; ; : : : NGOS G20 

Jones & Owen . . . : : j aedG 7 Oa A NEW elementary school, erected by the School Board at 
H. Morris . ° “ i é ? : . 590 0 0O| Ardeer on the south side of the Glasgow and South-Western 
R. Williams. 4 ; ; : ; ; . 585 © o| Railway, and designed to meet the educational requirements 
R. Jones, Llandwnda (accepéed ) 3 : . 579 10 | of a growing district, was formally opened on Monday. The 
Roberts & Owen. , é : ; . 573 © O| school is built on the most approved style, and consists of six 
W. Rees. ; 5 ; : Beets . 565 © O| large classrooms, with the usual cloakrooms, lavatories, &c., 

For sewerage works at Aberran, Merthyr Tydfl. and will accommodate 380 pupils. 

Barry Building Society, Ltd. ~ : P4800 5-23 THE opening took place on Tuesday of a new hospital 
R. Webb. : - : : : : . 178 15 6] which has been erected at Sutton, Surrey. The new building 
D. Jones. ’ ‘ ° : : : . 157 0.6] is a modest structure of pleasing appearance, which now 
J. Sutherland : : : : : . 155 0 6| succeeds the two cottages in Bushey Road that for the last 
W. Brown . . 2 . ’ : . . 138 5 0 | three years have been lent by the Urban District Council ata 
E. Prick, Treharris (accepted) . ; : . 88 18 5 | peppercorn rent for hospital purposes. 


ue BATH STONE FIRMS, L"” 


* QOLITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. — caw, westsounne ParK, 


Mens = are L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
‘s OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATE. 432 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
2 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


QUARRIES. guone area QUARRIES. ~ 


’ S ° 
MONK’S PARK. aoe? Sa BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWN. a Ne & eh COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. wor’, We be |: STOKE_ GROUND. 
© | FARLEIGH DOWN. <tr yn™ sbtained only ot | WESTWOOD GROUND.| aac 
Regist 7 eéisfere 
Gace. NLA RK Lah Seta q wh > The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. TRADE MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND ‘STEWARDS, L™®»” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
IVIPORTANT NOTICE 


To Shipowners, Shipbuilders, Contractors, House Builders and 
Painters, and others. 


The Products specified below are wnrivalled, and have only just been introduced 
into this country. 

The “PERFECT” Universal Cleaner, for removal of Old Paint and Varnish from Wood, Iron, Steel, or Stone. 
Magical in action. Guaranteed not to injure material, and new Paint or Varnish may be at once applied. : 

PORPHYRINE.—A Liquid for Dressing Walls of New Houses, to prevent Damp, and so that Paint or Paper may 
be put on at once, and for Removing Damp in Old Houses, This is a really wonderful preparation. 

FEROPHILE.—A Liquid for Removal of Rust. . ; 

“EXCELSIOR.” —A Paste for Prevention of Rust. 


FOR ALL PARTICULARS AND PRICES APPLY TO 


W. GRANT, MARINE SURVEYOR, DOVER, 


SOLE AGENT FOR UNITED KINGDOM. 
SUB-ACENTS OR TRAVELLERS REQUIRED THROUCHOUT THE UNITED KINCDOM. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE estimated cost of Manchester’s proposed tube railway is 
T12,7030. =: bits 


AT Monday’s meeting of the electricity committee of the 
Manchester Corporation it was reported that during the past 
fortnight the output of electrical energy had been 716,165 units, 
as compared with 491,060 units in the corresponding period of 
last year. This result, it was stated, had ‘been achieved 
although the number of men now employed was 457, against 
571 twelve months ago, and the amount of wages paid 1,3¢o/. 
against 1,370/, The committee, over whom Dr. Bishop pre- 
sided, considered the report highly satisfactory. ; 


THE elaborate electrical effects of the great fan scene in 
the Drury Lane pantomime are installed on the E.L.B. system. 
Several thousand lamps are used nightly, The same system 
of the Electric Lighting Boards Company has also been 
applied for Mr. Moss’s large “Cinderella” pantomime at 
Liverpool. The application of the system to theatrical work 
has mainly found favour on account of the rapidity of installa- 
tion, a point of the utmost importance in the production of 
plays, and in which the company is constantly beating time 
records. 


THE North-Eastern Railway Company are at the present 
time engaged upon a comprehensive scheme of alterations and 
extensions to the existing dock accommodation at Middles- 
brough, which upon completion will afford ample facilities for 
the docking at the Tees port of the largest vessels afloat. 
Electricity will be largely utilised for both motive and illuminat- 
ing power, and the generating-house recently erected close to 
the docks is one of the largest in the North of England. The 
steam cranes formerly used on the quays are now being 
replaced by powerful electric cranes, of which no less than 
seventeen are to be installed. The new cranes are of great 
height, the distance from the quay to the centre of the pulley 
at the end of the jib being 60 feet, while the radius is 44 feet 
g inches. Each crane is carried on a pedestal which will run 
on the railway lines alongside the quay. It is operated by an 
electric motor placed on the lower part of the pedestal. 
Separate motors are provided for hoisting and revolving, the 
current being supplied by underground cables through coupling- 
boxes placed at convenient distances along the quay. The 
load is lifted at 150 feet per minute, half-loads being lifted at 


GREENWOOD & BATLEY, um 


225 feet a minute. The revolving speed at the hook is 400 feet 
per minute, and the travelling speed 4o feet. These speeds, 
however, can be reduced as required, whilst,in addition, an 
automatic break is provided in case of failure of the current. 


VARIETIES, 


MR. STUART GRACE, town clerk of St. Andrews, N.B, died 
at his residence there on the 2nd inst., after a prolonged 
illness. 


THE Independent chapel at Mortlake, which is ore of the 
oldest buildings in connection with London Congregationalism, 
having been erected in 1716, has been closed, and the congre- 
gation will shortly enter into possession of a new church, which 
is in course of erection. 


FORTY cottages have been erected by the Manchester 
Corporation at Miles Platting for the accommodation of families 
who have been displaced by city improvements, and the estates 
sub-committee, after a full investigation, have recommended 
that a clerk of works and a district building inspector should 
be dismissed for having passed very bad work. 


ON January 1 Mr. Sacheverell, who entered the service of 
the firm seventy-four years ago, called to wish the directors of 
G. B. Kent & Sons, Ltd., ‘‘a happy new year” on their entering 
the 125th vear of the firm’s existence. He was accompanied by 
Mr. W. Benwell (late foreman of the painting brush depart- 
ment), who came to work for Kents on March 25, 1846, and 
who is now retired on a pension, so that the combined years of 
service of the two old employés amounted to 130 years, which 
must be a record hard to beat. 


THE new chancel added to St. John the Baptist Church, 
Sevenoaks, was consecrated on Saturday last by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The new building was designed by 
Mr. Hoole Thomas, of London, and the work ‘has been suc- 
cessfully carried out by Mr. Wiltshire, builder, of Sevenoaks. 
It is red brick, with a roof of corrugated iron, and is built in 
the Gothic style. The extension provides additional seats 
equal to those of the old existing part. Under the large east 
window the altar-table is approached by steps raising it well 
above the ground level. On the left has been provided an 
organ-chamber and additional vestry accommodation. 
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THE new United Free church at Finstown, Orkney, which 
is seated for 400 persons, has been opened for public worship. 

A NEW boys’ school which has been erected at Ellesmere 
Port was formally opened on Monday afternoon by Dr. 
Jayne, Bishop of Chester. The school, which is a hand- 
some building, stands in Church Street, near Christ Church, 
and opposite to the mixed school. It is 96 feet long and 
21 feet 6 inches wide, the room being practically divided into 
two by a glass partition. The building is constructed in 
Ruabon red brick, while internally the appearance is artistic, 
bright and cheerful, the comfort of the room having been 
assured by the institution of a. hot-water system, by which 
the temperature can be regulated. The total cost of the 
building is 1,700/, There is accommodation for 200 boys. 
Messrs. E Griffiths & Co., Ellesmere fort, carried out the 
building contract to the design of Mr. J. R. Gebb, architect, 
Birmingham. 

Muwcu has of late been written as to British manufacturing 
firms not being able to compete with America, with the result 
that large orders, especially tor engineering work, have left the 
country because America was able to give quicker delivery and 
cheaper price. We are glad, however, to know that many 
British firms are successfully competing with America and 
Germany, and are making special arrangements in order to 
give greater facility for reducing the cost of production and 
expediting delivery. When the Central London Railway was 
constructed, all the rolling-stock, rails, lifts, in fact nearly all the 
engineering plant, was imported from America, and when the 
company decided on some additional lifts they asked tenders 
not only from America but also from some British firms, and it 
is pleasant to note that a British firm in this instance has been 
successful. Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Ltd, of Falmouth 


Road, London, S.E, have been entrusted with this contract, 
being able to comply with the special requirements of the rail- 
way company. We also note with satisfaction that the lifts for 


the City and South London and the Great Northern and City 
Railways have been secured by a British firm in face of keen 
American competition. 

THE new pavilion on Southport Pier was opened on New 
Years Day. This forms part of a large scheme of improve- 
ments on the pier, which also includes setting back the entrance 
about 60 feet, new entrance buildings, toll offices, &c., and 
widening the pier. The new pavilion, which is calculated to 
seat about 1,500, has been built to take the place of that which 
was destroyed by fire. ‘The shell is formed of steel and cast- 
iron, filled in with panelled and moulded framing in the lower 
parts and glass in the upper, with ornamental heads. The 
roofs are boarded and covered with zinc. All floors are finished 
with pitch-pine boards in narrow widths. The general plan 
consists ofa large hall, 90 feet by 53 feet, with recessed alcoves 
on each side, and galleries on three sides. The principal 
entrance is placed at the promenade end of the building 
where are also the office and main staircases to gallery. 
On each side of this entrance are provided ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s retiring-rooms. Access is obtained to 
main hall on each side of the ticket-office by means of swing 
doors so arranged as to check draughts as far as possible. 
Entrances are also provided in each side of the building. The 
one near the Marine Bridge will ultimately be provided with 
an ornamental covered way, so that it will be possible to drive 
up to and enter the building without exposure to the weather. 
The gallery front, proscenium and a portion of the ceiling have 
been specially designed and modelled for this work, and are 
finished in enriched fibrous plaster. The building is lighted 
throughout with electric light, and is heated by means of 
chancel gas-stoves, six of which are let into the floor. A small 
system of gas lighting is provided in caseof emergency. One 
of the principal features of the building are the outside 
balconies, which in summer will no doubt prove a great 
attraction. An octagonal turret is placed at each corner of the 
building, finished with a cupola and ornamental iron finial. 
The pavilion is divided from the pier by means of ornamental 
iron railing with electric-light standards in same. The whole 
of the work has been carried out from the designs and under 
the supervision of Mr. R. Knill-Freeman, F.R.I.BA., of 
Bolton and Manchester. Engineer for superstructure, Mr. 
Walter Tester, C.E , Manchester ; engineers for substructure, 
Messrs. C. S. Allott & Son, Manchester ; local superintendent 
of the work, Mr. Orlando E, T. Prescott, Southport ; con- 
tractors, Messrs. W. A. Peters, Rochdale, 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE West Ham School Board are building two large blocks 
of premises in Carter Road, Plaistow. Mr. William Jacques, 
of 2 Fen Court, E.C., is the architect. 

THE new schools erected by the Smethwick School Board 
in Durban Road, Cape Hill, have been opened by Alderman 
W. H. Goodyear. 


MEssrs. FOULSHAM & RICHES, architects, of 3 Crooked 
Lane, King William Street, London, are carrying out extensive 
alterations at the Shaftesbury Arms, Hoxton. 

THE architects for the new offices and coal stores at the 
Hackney Electricity Works are Messrs, Gorton & Gunton, of 
Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 

MEssRS. WRIGHT & DAVIE, builders, of Edinburgh, have 
secured the contract for the enlargement, at a cost of 4,000/,, 
of the post office at Dunfermline. 


THE Enfield and District Land Company are building a 
block of cottages at Ponder’s End, Middlesex, of which 
Messrs. Michael Faraday & Rogers, of 77 Chancery Lane, 
E.C., are the architects. 


THE foundation-stone was laid on the 27th ult. of the new 
Congregational church, Primrose Hill, Northampton, which is 
being erected at a total cost of 3,coo/, Mr. Alexander Ander- 
son, of Northampton, is the architect, and Mr. G. W. Souster, 
of Northampton, the builder. 

THE premiated designs for the new baths and library to be 
erected in York Road, Leeds, have been on view this week in 
the Leeds City Art Gallery. Premiums were gained as 
follows :—(1) Mr. H. A. Chapman, (2) Mr. W. Bakewell, and 
(3) Mr. Percy Robinson. All are Leeds architects. 

FOR some time past the Jewish community at Hull have 
been very much exercised over the question of a new synagogue, 
the old one having become obsolete. A site has been purchased 
in Osborne Street, very near to the Jewish quarter, for the sum 
of 1,900/., on which a school and a synagogue will be erected, 
and the work will be taken in hand as speedily as possible. 


SEVERAL Maidstone firms belonging to the Master Builders’ 
Society have locked out the carpenters, joiners and bricklayers 
in their employment because they arrived at work at 8.30 
instead of eight o’clock on Monday and Tuesday mornings. It 
is believed that the remaining firms will adopt the same course. 
The men’s society does not seem inclined to give way. 


IT will be remembered that some time ago the master 
plasterers of Perth gave notice to the men of a reduction of a 
halfpenny on wages. The men, however, came out on strike, 
At a meeting of the masters and men on the 6th inst. the 
masters made a compromise that wages would be reduced on 
and after March 10. The men have accepted these terms. 


THE Prince of Wales has consented to visit Bristol on 
March 5 to cut the first sod of the new dock at Avonmouth, 
which is to be constructed by the city at a cost of 2,000,000/, 
The Lord Mayor of Bristol, Alderman Howell Davies, and 
chairman of the dock committee, had an interview with Sir 
Arthur Bigge at York House last week, when preliminaries 
were arranged. 


THE Liverpool City Council have under consideration an 
important proposal in connection with an increased water 
supply. The scheme consists in laying a second line of pipes 
from Lake Vyrnwy, the city’s present source of supply in 
Wales. The estimated cozt is 785,000/. The first section of 
the work to be undertaken is that between Norton and Prescot, 
and this in itself will involve an outlay of 116,coo/, 


THE designs of Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay have 
been accepted for the erection of a church at the Cotteridge, 
King’s Norton, Worcester. They are now ready for submission 
to the Christ Church trustees, who made a grant towards the 
building fund of 2,500/, and on their approval the building 
will be carried on expeditiously. This church is e:timated to 
cost 9,000/, 


THE new infants’ school at Boldmere, Sutton Coldfield, 
which has been in course of erection for some months past, was 
formally opened on the 6thinst. It has been built by Mr. John 
W. Smith, of Small Heath, at a cost of 1,200/, from plans 
furnished by Mr. E. F. Titley, architect, Birmingham, and con- 
sists of a large schoolroom, classroom, cloak-room and _ store- 
room, with outbuildings and playshed to accommodate 116. 
children. 


THE hospitals committee of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board have decided to proceed immediately with the building 
of a hospital at Longridge, in the neighbourhood of that 
already existing, at a cost of considerably over 100,000/. It is 
expected that the hospital will be ready to receive patients 
in two months’ time. This addition, to decide on which a 
meeting was held on the 6th inst., is not to be confounded with 
the new ambulance station at West Wharf, Fulham, to be 
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built at a cost of 26,5007, which was decided upon on Saturday 
at the weekly meeting of the Asylums Board. ss 5@ 

AT a recent meeting the Barnsley Guardians discussed 
which of two plans should be accepted for the conversion of a 
house in Pitt Street into offices. The matter was adjourned a 
fortnight ago, when the committee recommended, by four 
votes to two, plan No. 3. One of the majority on the com- 
mittee, a lady, now said that she had changed her mind, and 
as the committee appeared to be evenly divided a suggestion 
was made that the matter should be referred back. The 
chairman, however, said he had nothing to do with the shuff- 
ling of the cards, and declined to accede to this, with the result 
that the committee’s plan—costing 1,350/.—was accepted. The 
rival plan provided for alterations to cost 1,000/. 


THE brick trade in various parts of the Black Country is 
just now in a very depressed condition. The high prices of 
bricks and materials which have prevailed for some time past 
have checked building operations to a serious extent, and the 
recent severe weather also made the depression more acute. 
The result of the slackness in the demand during the last two 
ot three months is that stocks have unduly accumulated, and 
the advisability of closing some of the large works, at least 
temporarily, is being considered. The announcement of a fall 
n the price of coal comes at a very opportune time, so far as 
his important industry is concerned, and with better weather 
and the coming of spring, the trade generally, it is hoped, will 
shortly show signs of improvement. 

THE work of altering and ‘making additions to the Wolver- 
1ampton town {hall, which is expected will cost nearly 15,000/., 
1as been commenced. The first portion of the alterations 
vhich has been started upon relates to the fire brigade station in 
Red Lion Street. The old buildings have been taken down 
ind the new ones will shortly be built. They will consist of 
sngineer’s shop and engine-house, which will occupy a space of 
‘9 feet by 31} feet, and the building will run across the old 
louble gateway, a new one being placed in the wall near to the 
yresent detective office. Hitherto the horses for the fire-engines 
iave been stabled some distance away, but new stables will be 
rected behind the engine-house. The next stage in the 
Iterations will be to add an additional storey to the police 
yarracks. 

AT a meeting of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board on 
he 2nd inst. the works committee bronght forward a recom- 
nendation which involves the construction of a new graving 


-alteration of working hours. 


dock at the south end of the Board’s estate. It was stated 
that the new dock is to be constructed on land immediately 
adjoining the present Herculaneum graving docks, and that it 
will be worked by the pumping system already in operation 
there. It is proposed to make the sill of the dock 34 feet 
deeper than that of the older docks. It was pointed out that 
the new dock, while under construction, would not interfere 
with the working of any of the other docks in the neighbour- 
hood; and that several very desirable improvements might be 
carried out in connection with it. The new dock is to be con- 
structed by contract. The recommendation of the committee 
has the approval of the Board. 


A SITE has been secured for new post offices at the junction 
of Little Park and Church Streets, Enfield. A more con- 
venient and central spot could not have been selected. The 
present offices are a part of the fine old Tudor building known 
asthe Royal Palace. The south wing, with its tall brick 
chimneys, still remains, and within there are richly ornamented 
ceilings, oak panelled walls and a massive chimneypiece on 
Ionic and Corinthian columns, and here are seen the letters 
“E, R.” (Edward VI.), with the arms of England and France 
quartered, the rose and the portcullis, and the lion and the 
gryphon. At the rear of the old building stands the largest 
cedar tree in this country, and the seed of it, from Mount 
Lebanon, was the first brought and reared in England. 


AN inquiry was held at the Council Chamber, Camberleys: 
on the 31st ult., by Colonel C. H. Luard, R E., Local Govern- 
ment Board inspector, respecting an application of the Frimley 
Urban District Council for sanction to borrow 6,o00/. for 
purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal. The circumstances 
leading to the necessity for the application were explained by 
Mr. A. M. Kennett, clerk to the Council, and the scheme was 
described by Mr. F. C. Wren, surveyor, and a representative 
from Messrs. Adams & Co., sanitary engineers, Westminster, 
described the sewage lift. The scheme provides for the diverting 
and relaying ofa portion of the existing sewers, and the automatic 
raising of the sewage to the farm, where it will be treated in a 
series of bacteria beds, which are to be filled and discharged 
automatically. The inspector subsequently visited and 
examined the sites of the proposed works. 

THE Coventry Master Builders’ Association have served 
notices upon the men engaged in the various sections of the 


building trade of an intended reduction of wages and an 
This applies to bricklayers, 
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carpenters and joiners, also to painters, stonemasons, plasterers 
and labourers. In some cases the proposed reduction amounts 
to three-farthings per hour, in others a halfpenny. Such 
notices have, according to the rules, to be sent in by De- 
cember 31. Last year, it will be remembered, similar notices 
were issued, and the matter went to arbitration. The arbitrator 
held, however, that the notices were received a day too late, 
and they were consequently withdrawn. The change in the 
working hours relates more especially to the winter months. 
The masters are desirous that in certain months the working 
hours shall be from eight o’clock in the morning till four in the 
afternoon. They also propose that on Saturdays work shall 
cease at one o’clock all the year round, instead of at twelve, as 
at present. The reason for this is that where men are engaged 
in some outlying district they have to cease work very much 
earlier than usual in order to reach the city by noon, at which 
time wages are paid, thus making the hours of labour on 
Saturday very short. The bricklayers and carpenters and 
joiners have, on the other hand, it is stated, sent in a demand 
for an advance of wages. Both notices will be considered in 
due course. 


AT Selly Park, Birmingham, on the 2nd inst., the founda- 
tion-stone was laid of a new Roman Catholic church which is 
rising at the corner of Bournbrook and Elmdon Roads. The 
church, which is dedicated to St. Edward, will, when completed, 
afford seating accommodation for a congregation of about 500. 
The plans adopted are for a church in the early decorated style 
of English Gothic, comprising a nave 82 feet long, 30 feet wide 
and 50 feet high, two aisles equal in length to the nave and 
each 11 feet wide, and an apsidal-ended chancel 30 feet in 
length, of the full width of the nave, and separated from it by a 
lofty and richly-moulded chancel arch. At the east ends of the 
north and south aisles respectively will be the lady and 
Sacred Heart chapels, and at the west end of the nave there 
is to be a spacious vestibule, over which will be placed the 
choir gallery. The baptistery will be at the west end of the 
south aisle, and at the west end of the north aisle will be 
situated the tower, surmounted by an imposing spire, while 
the sacristy block, containing priests’ sacristy, working sacristy, 
confessionals, &c, is to be placed, against the wall of 
the south aisle: ‘The nave will be separated from the aisles by 
lofty arcades of five bays, the arches being of stone and resting 
on octagonal stone piers. The nave roof, which will be open 
to about two-thirds of its height, is to be carried by hammer- 
beam roof trusses with arched ribs, and the aisle roofs will be 
supported by transverse stone arches springing from the aisle 
walls and the piers of the nave arcades. The sides of the apse 
will each contain a three-light traceried window and an 
elaborate window of a similar character is to be placed in the 
west gable. The aisle windows will consist of groups of three 
_ lights, with cusped heads, and those of the clerestory of two 
lights, with simple tracery in the leads. Built mainly of brick, 
the church will be faced externally with sand-stock facing 
bricks -and internally with plaster. The woodwork will for 
the most part be of pitch-pine, and the roofs are to be 
covered with Precelley green slates, while the floors under 
the seats will be laid with wood blocks, and those of the nave 
and aisle passages with terrazzo marble mosaic. As the 
building fund does not permit of the whole scheme being 
carried out in its entirety at present, the nave, aisles and 
sacristy are to be erected first, and the contract for this work, 
whick amounts to about 4,200/., has been accepted by Mr. W. 
Bishop, of King’s Heath. 


FLORENTINE QUARRIES. 


ACCORDING to the British Consul-General, in the province of 
Florence there are 202 stone quarries in actual work, four of 
which are serpentine (verde ai Prato), five calcareous stone 
(alberese), two grindstone (en/otide or granitone), five fireproof 
stone, three calcareous stuff, 170 “arenaria” (hard greystone 
for olive presses), eleven building stone (fze¢va forte) and two 
majolica earth. 

The serpentine (verde di Prato) serves for architectural and 
ornamental purposes. These quarries, situated at Monferrato, 
near Prato, have been worked from avery early date. In 1365 
they were taken on lease by the Opera del Duomo to employ 
the stone in ornamental works on the cathedral. At present 
they are in the hands of two private persons, and their output 
(valued at 1,o00/. per annum) is almost entirely used in Florence 
partly for repairs to the cathedral and other churches of the 
city, and partly in making statuettes, bowls, vases and other 
ornamental objects. 

With regard to the calcareous stone (adberese) some is cut 
into flags for street paving, and the remainder is employed in 
masonry in its original state, or else reduced into chippings 
and utilised in the metalling of roads. The average output 
of these quarries may be calculated at about 3,200/. per annum. 


The tuff is utilised as a very common building stone, the 
greater part being reduced into gravel. "i 

The arenaria stone, including the varieties of “macigno” — 
and “pietra forte,” enjoys an excellent reputation as a first- 
class architectural and building stone; the largest output is 
obtained at Fiesole, Carmignano, Lastra a Signa and Galluzzo, 
The Fiesole quarries alone give an approximate annual output 
of 10,4002. The total number of quarries is 1,300. This stone 
is frequently used outside Tuscany, and even exported abroad, 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


THE annual report which was submitted to a meeting of the 
Court of Governors of the University of Birmingham on 
Wednesday, stated that at the commencement of the year a — 
University buildings committee was appointed, to which was 
referred the consideration of the report of the former advisory 
committee. Mr. G. H. Kenrick was appointed chairman. The 
Council having approved the plans prepared by Messrs. Aston — 
Webb & Ingress Bell for utilising the land presented by Lord 
Calthorpe, considerable progress had been made in the forma- 
tion of the road and preparation of the site. The tender of 
Messrs. Currall, Lewis & Martin, amounting to 4,556/. 2s. Iod., 
for the construction of the new road, was accepted, as 
also their price of Is. 7a. per cube yard for levelling 
the site. The generous grants made by the Corporation 
of Birmingham and the Staffordshire County Council had 
enabled the Council to proceed at once with a larger 
portion of the University buildings ultimately contemplated — 
than would have been possible without such support. It had 
been decided to erect in the first instance a University hall of © 
large dimensions (150 feet by 75 feet) and three departmental - 
blocks, two on the west and one on the east side of the hall; 
the whole fronting to the arc of a semicircle, the diameter of 
which is University Road. In these buildings it was pro- 
posed to instal a complete engineering department, including 
mechanical engineering, civil engineering and _ electrical 
engineering, which would occupy two blocks, while a third 
block would accommodate the new departments of mining and 
metallurgy. In another part of the ground would be built a 
power station, and also a forge and foundry, all three being 
connected with the engineering department. i 
The Chancellor (the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain) in the — 
course of his speech said :— i 
I have ventured to urge upon my colleagues great boldness — 
in regard to expenditure, and above all, in regard to the plans — 
for the new buildings which we are about to commence. I — 
want that we shall build—and in this I am happy to say that © 
we have received the unanimous support of my colleagues—I 
want that we shall build for the future and not only for the 
present, and above all, that we shall so build what we now 
undertake that we shall not compromise in any way the possibili- 
ties of the future. I have in my mind the action of the builders 
and founders of those magnificent cathedrals which have come 
down to us from the Middle Ages. Not one of them was 
built at once, but all were built with a view to the greatest 
possible extension. Our ancestors, if they had not the 
money to complete the work, were satisfied to build a transept 
or a nave or a portion of the church, but always oma scale that 
when complete it should be worthy of its object. Ladies and 
gentlemen, we propose to follow that example. We propose to 
build a portion such as our funds will enable us to lay down, 
but each portion will be on a scale which shall be equal to our 
highest anticipation of what the future may have in store for | 
us. We have received from our architects the rough plans of — 
our future University—of the University as it will be perhaps | 
a generation hence, perhaps to-morrow if we can only find in | 
this country some individuals who are ready to follow the | 
munificent exainple which has been set by American million- | 
aires in similar circumstances, and who may be proud to - 
associate their name with the completion of so great and im- 
portant a work. In dealing with such large sums any 
estimate must be very perfunctory, but I reckon that the | 
buildings of this new University cannot be erected and | 
equipped for a less sum than a million sterling. We have 
300,000/, in hand, and accordingly out of ten working blocks 
of which the University buildings will ultimately consist we 
propose to begin with the erection of three. These three 
blocks will give us the schools of mining, of metallurgy and of © 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering. They will also 
give us the great hall of the University, which will be necessary — 
for such meetings as this, for examinations, for refectory and — 
possibly for other purposes. We have arranged to-day for an — 
exhibition of the plans by means of the magic-lantern, and at 
the conclusion of this meeting they will be thrown so far as ~ 
they are complete upon the screen, and the character of them 


——— 


will be explained to you; but I must warn you beforehand that 
they are very incomplete, and that they may, as the work goes 
on, be subject to further alteration, but they will perhaps be 
sufficient to give you a general idea of what we intend. 


WEST MOLESEY HOSPITAL FOR INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 


Mr. ARNOLD ROYLE, C.B., an inspector of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the Molesey District 
Council offices recently into the application of the Council to 
borrow 9o0/. for the purchase cf a site for an infectious hospital 
at West Molesey. Mr. D. Cann (clerk) said that the greatest 
proof of the necessity for the hospital was the fact that the 
Council were continually spending sums of money on nurses 
and the isolation of poor people suffering with infectious 
disease. Although this was done under the advice of the 
medical officer, the Local Government Board had surcharged 
him (the clerk), the money having been paid out of his petty 
cash. Up tothe present time the Council had paid over Sod. 
for such treatment. Originally West Molesey was a partner in 
the Tolworth Isolation Hospital, but they sold their interest to 
Surbiton for 1,356/7., which sum had been invested and ear- 
marked for the purpose of building a hospital. .Under an 
agreement West Molesey had the right to send patients to the 
Tolworth Hospital for a period of five years. It was proposed 
to utilise that sum, and later on the Council would submit 
plans for the erection of a hospital at an estimated cost of 
14,3502. Mr. H.J. Robinson said the piece of land they pro- 


posed to purchase was the only piece procurable. They 
had to pay 550/. for the freehold of the land. Part 
of it was under cultivation, but they had arranged 
for the whole of the orchard to be at once given 


up on the payment of 7oc/, so that they would have to 
‘ask the Local Government Board’s sanction to borrow 1,260/. 
instead of go0o/. They were not applying for a loan for 
building. The West Molesey money would be utilised for 
‘that purpose, and the remainder would be raised from the 
‘rates. East Molesey would, of course, have to reimburse 
‘West Molesey. Dr. J. E Knox gave it as his opinion that the 
site was a very good one. The inspector said the Local 
Government Board would require an undertaking that smallpox 
patients would not be admitted to the hospital, and the 
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chairman thought the Council would be willing to give this. 
The surveyor, having given evidence as to the suitability of the 
site, and as to the price being reasonable, the case for the 
Council was closed. The Rev. Peter Ward said he hoped the 
Local Government Board would see that the expenses were 
properly adjusted between the two parishes, and he trusted 
that they would take into account any injury that might be 
done to West Molesey by the establishment of an infectious 
hospital in their midst. Mr. W. B. Barclay said he was 
strongly opposed to the site. The inquiry then terminated, the 
inspector and officials proceeding to view the land, 


THE NEW ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS. 


IF one may judge of our Navy by the increase of staff and the 
expansion of headquarter facilities at Whitehall, says the 
Daily News, that Navy certainly ought to be growing in 
strength and efficiency rapidly enough to satisfy the most 
ardent of Imperialists. When, after a good many years of 
deliberation, it was finally decided to supplement the old 
Admiralty by new buildings, it was resolved to do things hand- 
somely. Two fine blocks of buildings were to be erected. 
The first, looking out westward along Birdcage Walk and 
St. James’s Park, was to cost about 200,000/. This was com- 
pleted and occupation commenced in July, 1895. Whether the 
second block was absolutely decided on at the outset we are 
not quite sure, but if not it was recognised as an addition that 
might have to be made, and long before the first pile was com- 
pleted on the west of the quadrangle behind the old Admiralty, 
it was decided to erect another on the north of the quadrangle, 
leaving the south side open to the Horse Guards Parade except 
for a covered corridor running across to connect the south ends 
of the old Admiralty and the first of the new supplementary 
blocks. 

That for a time, it seems to have been supposed, would 
meet all requirements of the expanding service. So confident 
were the Government and Admiralty chiefs that this second 
addition would complete the establishment, and permit of all 
necessary readjustment and reforms, that it was resolved that 
the great north block and the corridor running across the 
south side of the quadrangle should be carried out simul- 
taneously. But by the time that second great pile, with its 
hundred rooms—some of them very large—was well in hand, it 
began to be questioned whether, after all, accommodation 
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would be sufficient. Every new ship added to the Navy means 
an addition to the headquarter staff, and such additions 
were coming thick and fast. Moreover, it was only. when 
they began to come in from: the outlying buildings 
in which various branches of the service had been 
temporarily lodged that the severe compression under 
which the work of the Department had been carried on 
came to be fully realised. It was,we believe, intended that 
the Director of Works should have found accommodation 
in the second of the new buildings. That was found to be 
impracticable, and it was eventually decided to drop the idea 
of a mere connecting covered-way, and to set up a third great 
new pile of offices instead. That has been actually commenced, 
and Messrs. Chessum & Son, of Bow, are now engaged upon 
the foundations. The architects of this third erection are to 
be Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, who have carried out the 
other two blocks. The new pile will, of course, correspond 
with the edifice overlooking St. James’s Park, the characteristics 
of which were largely dominated by the original old Admiralty 
building to which it was an addition. 

This coming structure on the Horse Guards’ side of the 
quadrangle will probably constitute the most important frontage 
of the modern. Admiralty. While, of course, the general style 
of it will be that of the two other portions, it will be somewhat 
more imposing and elaborate, the money for it having been 
voted before the outbreak of the South African war. It isa 
pity that it should have been necessary to depart from the 
original idea of a low ornamental corridor along this side of 
the Horse Guards’ Parade, for the open quadrangle would have 
been rather imposing from the outside, while the inside would 
have been much pleasanter and the backs of the ‘buildings 
lighter and airier. But the addition has been found impera- 
tively necessary. 

And even this great third block does not seem likely to be 
the end of the business. Already there is, we understand, a 
fourth addition in contemplation, and the probability is that 
before the Horse Guards’ frontage has got far on its waya 
new building will be decided on to face Whitehall, and running 
down from the Park to the Paymaster’s Office, thus effectually 
extinguishing Ripley’s ungainly pillars and pediment which the 
screen on the street-frontage line was erected in some measure 
to mark. The old Admiralty buildings there is no thought of 
disturbing, but if this final project is carried out, these old and 
interesting offices, from which the British Navy was controlled 
in its most famous days, will form only the central point of a 


great modern institution flanking Whitehall on the west, as the 
War Office will soon flank it on the east. This final erection 
would, of course, have to be not only extensive, but, from its 
position on a main West-end thoroughfare, must necessarily 
be imposing and elaborate, and therefore very expensive. - It 
is hardly to be expected that money will be voted for it till we 
can see the bottom of our little business in South Africa. 


~ WOLVERHAMPTON WATER-SUPPLY. 


A PUBLIC meeting of the owners and ratepayers of the borough 
was held in the Free Library Lecture Hall, Wolverhampton, 
on Monday evening, to consider the expediency of the Cor- 
poration promoting a Bill in. the ensuing session of Parliament 
to extend their water undertaking and obtain powers to raise 
money for that purpose. The mayor (Mr. C. P. Plant) pre- 
sided over only a few people, and the proceedings were of a 
most formal character. . : 
His Worship, in opening the proceedings, said it would 
appear from the small attendance that the ratepayers were in 
favour of the object the Corporation had in view. pe. 
Alderman Marston, the chairman of the water committee, 
explained the objects of the Bill, and traversed the ground he 
covered when relating the scheme to the members of the 
Town Council a few weeks ago. He explained that a similar 
Bill was introduced into Parliament twelve months ago, and 
the facts had not been altered. The town required a further 
supply of water, as the population was gradually increasing, 
and the Bill last year would have been passed but for a mis- 
conception as to the meaning of the compensation clauses. It 
was then intended to give compensation to all who had water 
taken away from them, but Parliament misunderstood the purport 
of the Bill and threw it out. Compensation clauses were again 
inserted, and, judging from the negotiations which had passed 
with the owners of property, there was reason to believe that a 
friendly arrangement would be come to before the Bill was 
brought to a second reading. This year the clauses relating to 
extending the limits of supply had been eliminated, and it was 
not intended to increase the water area. With regard 
to compensation, it was now proposed to supply water to 
any house or residence within two miles of the site 
of the works in case, through the operations of the 
water committee, the water was taken away from them. 
In addition, the water would be laid on to the houses without 
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ny charge whatever. It was also proposed to supply local 
uthorities with water at a fair rate per thousand gallons, so 
iat they would be able to supply the residents in their districts 
hich were short of water at a reasonable rate. In other 
sspects the Bill remained the same as that of last year. They 
ere asked last year to go to Birmingham for a supply of 
ater, and that question had been considered, and interviews 
ad taken place with the Birmingham authorities, who had 
iven them every consideration to become customers. It was 
1,0ught, however, that water could be got cheaper from Hilton 
nd Stapleford. The Birmingham water, too, | would 
ave to be treated at a further expense. The Birming- 
am Corporation proposed to charge 6d. per 1,000 gal- 
ms. That was considered a low price considering the 
normous cost of the Birmingham scheme, but if Wolver- 
ampton took 1,000,000 gallons a day it would cost 10,000/. per 
nnum, and that amount would be too great. The new scheme 
f laying down pumping plant at Hilton and Stapleford, 
gether with tramway and reservoirs, would cost 149,000/., 
nd for new mains and other works 101,000/. would be required, 
o that it was proposed to ask for 250,000/. Up to the present 
me the waterworks scheme had realised a profit, and it was 
ot anticipated that the new works would necessitate any call 
n the rates. The Mayor then moved a resolution in favour 
f the Bill being promoted, and this was seconded by Alderman 
oseph Jones, and carried without a dissentient voice. 


NEW ASYLUM FOR YORK. 


. NEW asylum for York having become a very pressing need, 
ne asylums committee of the Corporation have issued the 
lowing résumé of the history of the project for the erection 
f such an institution :— 

It having become necessary that the city should provide an 
sylum of its own for the reception and maintenance of its pauper 
inatics, the finance committee in 1899 advertised for par- 
iculars of price, &c., of estates of not less than 50 acres, ina 
ing fence, within a radius of ten miles of York, suitable for the 
rection of an asylum. Several offers were submitted, and the 
ommittee having considered the same decided to recommend 
he Council to purchase Acres House Farm, Naburn, com- 
rising 140 acres, for 12,3507. The Council adopted this 
ecommendation on August 14, 1899, the purchase being, how- 
ver, subject to the approval of the Lunacy Commissioners and 
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the Home Secretary, and to the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for borrowing the necessary money, application for 
which was directed to be made by the Council. 

Dr. Needham, one of the Lunacy Commissioners, officially 
inspected the farm, and a copy of his report was printed for 
the information of the Council, together with a letter from the 
secretary of the Commissioners, intimating that on receiving 
the assurance of the committee mentioned in Dr. Needham’s 
report the contract for the purchase of the farm would be for- 
warded to the Home Secretary for approval. 

The assurance referred to was that the committee had 
satisfied themselves that they might erect the proposed asylum 
on Acres Farm without risk of danger or inconvenience to its 
inmates by the proximity of the sewerage works of the city. 
This assurance was given and the approval of the purchase of 
the land by the Home Secretary was obtained, 

The Local Government Board also gave their sanction to 
the borrowing of the purchase money, after one of the Board’s 
inspectors had held a local inquiry in respect thereof, the period 
of repayment extending to thirty years. 

With a view to improving the boundary line of the property, 
and so that all the buildings might be in the parish of Fulford 
Water, the Council on the recommendation of the committee 
subsequently purchased from Captain Key additional land, to 
the extent of 15a. Ir. 13p. and 25 yards, for the sum of 
1,303. 11s. 10d. The Local Government Board has granted 
sanction for borrowing the money, repayable in thirty years. 


In November 1899 the committee considered the question 


of the appointment of an architect for the asylum, but before 


coming to any 


decision it was decided that they should visit 


and inspect the asylums at Middlesbrough, Sunderland and 
Beverley, and they accordingly visited those institutions. 


On the recommendation of the committee, 
appointed the city engineer as the architect 
d Dr. Pope, the medical superintendent of 


February 5, 1900, 
for the asylum, an 


the Council on 


the Middlesbrough Asylum, was subsequently retained to 
advise in connection with the plans at a fee of 150/._ The city 
engineer was to be allowed the necessary clerical assistance in 


the preparation of the plans, &c. 
The city engineer accordingly proceeded to prepare the 


necessary pians of t 


he new asylum, which it is intended shall 


provide for the accommodation of 362 patients, with an ulti- 


mate increase to 486. 


The preliminary plans were submitted to the Lunacy Com- 


missioners in June 1900, 


and after considerable delay and some 
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modifications therein to meet the requirements of the Commis- 
sioners they were ultimately approved. This fact was reported 
to the Council on October 7 last, when the plans were also 
submitted for and received the approval of the Council, as 
required by the Lunacy Act. The complete plans have now 
been submitted to the Lunacy Commissioners for their pro- 
visional approval. The committee are considering the system 
of heating and ventilation to be adopted at the asylum. 

The committee add that arrangements are being made with 
the North Riding Asylum and the Bootham Asylum for the 
renewal of the contracts for the reception of pauper patients. 


CARDIFF NEW TOWN HALL. 


IN 1878 the Cardiff Corporation obtained power to borrow 
850,000/., and of that sum 2c0,000/ was for the purposes of 
the new town hall and law courts Owing to an alteration in 
the design of the new buildings, by raising the elevations, the 
estimate of 200,000/. has been exceeded by 33,090/, and the 
total amount sanctioned to be borrowed under the Act has been 
exceeded by 38,548/. 165. 8d. The Corporation, therefore, 
applied to the Local Government Board for a provisional 
order to remove the limitation of the borrowing powers 
imposed by the Act. Last week Col. Slacke was engaged at 
the town hall for close upon three hours in holding an inquiry 
into this matter. Opposition was offered by Mr. J. B. Ingle- 
dew (on behalf of the Taff Vale Railway Company), Mr. S. 
Hern (in the interest of the Cardiff Property Owners and Rate- 
payers’ Association), Mr. Isaac Watkins for the Cardiff House- 
owners’ Association, and others. 

The Mayor was first called upon to give evidence, and 
referred in detail to the progress which the town had made, 
and said he saw no prospect of a diminution in the rate of 
commercial progress. Since 1875 the capital expenditure of 
the Corporation upon public works and other improvements 
had amounted to 2,638,995Z, and the total indebtedness of the 
borough was 2,470,795¢. 16s. 3a, including waterworks, tram- 
ways and electric lighting. In 1898 the Corporation promoted 
a Bill for powers to purchase Cathays Park, on which to erect 
a new town hall and law courts. The proposal was passed 
with great cordiality at a meeting of ratepayers. By the Act 
of 1898 the Corporation were authorised to borrow amongst 
other amounts any sum not exceeding 200,000/. for erection of 
town hall and law courts, By section 59 it was provided that 


the Corporation might borrow for the purposes named (excey 
tramways) and for furnishing the town hall and law courts suc 
further sums as might be sanctioned by the Local Governmey 
Board. Under the Act the total amount to be borrowed coul 
not exceed 850,000. With regard to the sum of 200,coo/, {¢ 
the town hal), &c., it was ultimately found that those building 
would cost 233,000/, and the Local Government Board san 
tioned the borrowing of an additional 33,0207 under the Card; 
Corporation Act, 1898. In the early part of the present yes 
it was found necessary to apply to the Board of Trad 
for sanction to the borrowing of further moneys for tran 
way purposes under the powers of the Act of 1898, an 
therefore they had been authorised to borrow 888,548 
16s. 8a, or 38,5487. 165. 8d. in excess of the maximur 
sum stated in the Act. The Corporation had _therefoy 
been authorised to borrow sums to the amount of 30,570 
beyond the borrowing powers stipulated in the Act, and j 
order that the matter might be immediately dealt with an 
satisfactorily arranged the town clerk was instructed to ask th 
Board to consent to their sanction in respect of 33,00c/, bein 
borrowed under the powers contained in sections Io5 and Io 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, instead of under th 
Cardiff Corporation Act, 1898 The Council had decided upo 
this course inasmuch as in the estimate of the borough enginee 
for the Act of 1898 no provision was made for any expendi 
ture on the town hall beyond the sum of 200,020/. mentione 
in the Act. The Board, however, could not consent to thi 
transfer, and as it would be necessary hereafter to approacl 
the Board for the borrowing of moneys for the furnishing ¢ 
the town hall, the Council came to the conclusion that it wa 
very desirable that all moneys in excess of the 200,000 
specifically appropriated under the Act of 1898 for the ney 
town hall should also be borrowed under that Act, and con 
sidered it desirable to amend the Act so as to make provisio: 
for further borrowing powers. The power to borrow woul 
only be used with the sanction of the Local Governmen 
Board. : 

Mr. Lanchester, the architect, gave particulars- showin; 
how the increased cost had arisen. Besides raising the heigh 
of the facade and the right-angle pavilions, there had bee 
increased strong-room accommodation provided, larger room 
for the borough engineer’s and health superintendent’s depart 
ment, additional offices in the water rentals department, privat 
lavatories for head officials, two extra rooms in the town clerk 
department, luncheon-room, &c. 
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Mr. H. M. Ingledew then submitted his objections. He | with three dynamos, which also supply the power for working 


ntended that the object for which this money was required 
1 not come within section 303 of the Public Health Act, that 
ore was a debt of over 775,000/. over the two years’ assess- 
le value, and that therefore the Local Government were 
barred from giving the power sought, and, further, that all 
2 ratepayers assented to was a maximum expenditure of 
9,o00o/, The company he represented, the Taft Vale, paid 
e-twentieth of the rates. 

The Town Clerk said that the Corporation’s local Acts pro- 
led against the objection Mr. Ingledew had raised as to the 
al indebtedness exceeding the two years’ assessable value 
to the objection under the Public Health Act, all Corpora- 
ns had power to erect suitable offices and buildings. He 
nied that the rates had gone up during the last three years, 
d said the ratepayers would not have wished the Corporation 
spoil the new town hall for the sake of a few thousand 
unds. 

The inquiry then closed, and the result will be made known 


due course. 


WINWICK ASYLUM, LANCASHIRE. 


ST week the opening ceremony in connection with the new 
ncashire asylum was performed. The estate on which the 
ilding is erected is known as Winwick Park, and it was 
rchased from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1894 for 
coo/. Brickmaking was begun in 1896, and in October 
97 Messrs. Neill & Sons, of Manchester, signed the contract 

the building of the asylum for 253,000/; The progress of 
» work has been delayed on several occasions by strikes. It 
hoped, however, that it will be quite completed within a few 
mths. What remains to be done is principally furnishing 
d laying out the grounds The accommodation is for 2,coo 
nates—1,o0oo males and 1,000 females—with 200 attendants. 
e buildings comprise an administrative block in the centre, 
d the pavilion system has been adopted. The various parts of 
: building are connected with the administrative block by long 
ridors. The length of the corridors is in all seven miles. 
ere aretwo wings Ashort distance away on the Warrington 
e there is an isolated hospital for infectious diseases, and on 

. Newton side is a row of houses for the officers of the 
lum. The whole of the buildings are lighted with the 
ctric light. There is a generating station on the premises 


the laundry. A large water tower with large water tanks 
is provided in case of fire, and there is also a tower for 
condensing steam to prevent any inconvenience arising from 
steam escape. A very complete laundry and cookery establish- 
ment, a large recreation hall, a church with accommodation for 
8co people, and a railway siling connected with the London 
and North-Western Railway are among the other provisions. 
At the present time there are fifty imbecile children in the 
old hall. 

At the opening ceremony Mr. Francomb, chairman of the 
visiting committee, in an interesting address alluded to the fact 
that there had been a large amount of extras in the contract, 
and they were chiefly extras in the foundation, the soil of the 
district having proved to be very treacherous. The site cost 
22,13-/., for which they had over 200 acres of freehold land: 
For railway bridge they had spent 2,094/. Twelve cottages 
and two lodges had cost 5,292/., the brickmaking 25,450/, the 
building 276, 400/,, the electric lighting 13,732/., architect’s, 
quantity surveyor’s and engineers’ commissions 15,754/., the 
salaries of the clerk of the works and assistants 2,000/., the new 
farm building 8,180/., the alteration to the old farm buildings 
2,550/, Warrington Corporation for gas and water mains 
1,0752., making a grand total of 382,955/. That was at the 
rate of 2co/. per bed, and he was assured by Dr. Rhodes that 
it was almost the cheapest asylum ever built. They had been 
building about four years, and would have been finished before 
now had they not been terribly bothered with strikes. 


VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


IN the City of London Court, on Tuesday, before Mr. Lumley- 
Smith, K.C, actions were brought by Messrs. Pethick 
Brothers; who are constructing the new Vauxhall Bridge 
over the Thames, against Messrs. William Cory & Sons, Ltd., 
52 Mark Lane, E.C., and the Thames Steam Tug and 
Lighterage Company, to recover 507. and 20 guineas respec- 
tively for damage done in collisions. lt appeared from the 
evidence that the plaintiffs in October last were driving 50-feet 
piles into the river at Vauxhall to form a coffer dam, and the 
works were properly lighted. The tug Rajah came up in the 
dead of the night and smashed two piles, involving an 
expense of 50/. The second defendants allowed a barge to 
run into the plaintiffs’ pile-driving machinery, when damage 
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SUPPLEMENT 


to the amount of 20 guineas was done. The defendants’ 
case was that the rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge 
had given rise to a great many accidents, and that 
they ought not to be held to blame for what was unavoidable. 
The contractors took up a great deal of the fairway of the river, 
and it had become a great danger to navigation. It was very 
hard on the owners of barges and other craft using the river 
daily. The Judge said for craft to get by Vauxhall Bridge was 
like driving along Cheapside with the road up on both sides. 
Corys’ tug Aajah ought not to have had so many tugs fastened 
to her. Defendants’ counsel said that if that argument were 
to prevail a man with only one eye should not go along the 
Strand because it was densely crowded. The Judge said the 
tug did not give the piles a sufficiently wide berth. He must 
find for the plaintiffs in the first case for 457, and in the second 
for 20 guineas. Ina third case the contractors recovered 52., 
costs following in each action. 


PLUMBERS’ NIGHT WORK. 


THE following opinion by Sheriff Balfour has been given in a 
reference between the Master and Operative Plumbers’ 
Associations in Glasgow with reference to a dispute which 
arose out of the Glasgow Exhibition work, regarding the 
question as to payment of operative plumbers for work done by 
nightshift. The opinion explains the circumstances, and is as 
follows: — : 

“This arbitration applies to a dispute which has arisen 
between the Master Plumbers’ Association and the Operative 
Piumbers’ Association, and the circumstances are as follow:— 
Certain operatives were employed by Mr. Renfrew, the 
plumber, at the Glasgow Exhibition, and in consequence of 
the requirements of the Exhibition they were unable 
to work during the day. On Tuesday, June 18, 1901, 
they stopped work at 1 P.M, and started again at 
9 P.M. the same evening and worked all night until 
9 A.M. the following morning (Wednesday), when they 
stopped work, and did not resume again until Wednesday 
night at 9 P.M. The men continued working at night from 
IO P.M. until 9 A.M., with two breaks of half an hour each night 
for meals, until Saturday, June 29. They were then paid on 
the footing of receiving the usual wages for fifty-one hours per 
week and time and half for the time wrought after the fifty- 
one hours, ‘They received the payment under protest and 


claimed to be paid time and a half for all night work, withoy 
reference to working fifty-one hours in the week. The ruk 
applicable to the working time for Glasgow, as agreed upo 
between the parties, and which came into operation on May 
1901, have been submitted to me, and according to these rule 
the working hours from February 16 to November 14 are fro} 
6 or 6.30 A.M. to 5 P.M., taking two hours for breal 
fast and dinner, for the first five days of the wee] 
and on Saturdays from 6 or 6.30 A.M. ‘to I P.M., takin 
an hour for breakfast. With regard to overtime, the rule; 
that all time wrought after fifty-one hours per week fro; 
February 16 to November 14 is to be paid at the rate of tim 
and half. There is nothing said in the rules as to night shift. 
that is, as to men working only at night and not during th 
day. The rules provide for the men working during the da 
and completing fifty-one hours per week, and for any wor 
done in addition to the fifty-one hours they are to be paid tim 
and half, and there is no rule that the men are to be paid tim 
and half for night work alone. The rules do not therefore appl 
to the dispute which has arisen, and the question arises ast 
what is a fair and reasonable sum for Mr. Renfew to pa 
to men who have been engaged in night-shift work alons 
It is clear that the men are not entitled as a matter ¢ 
contract to time and half for the whole night work, and whe 
Mr. Renfrew has done is—he has paid the men the usual wage 
for the fifty-one hours per week of night work and time an 
half for the surplus over the fifty-one hours per week, anc 
further, Mr. Renfrew has offered them Is. per night extra fe 
working during the night, which the men have refused. |] 
appears to me that, in the absence of any rule on the subjec 
the payment already made by Mr. Renfrew, along with th 
offer of Is. per night extra, is a fair and reasonable offe 
and should be accepted by the men, and that the me 
are not entitled to time and half for the whole of th 
night work. With regard to the four cases in which the operz 
tives state that men were paid time and half for night worl 
I do not think that these cases are sufficient to establish 
custom of trade. It is unnecessary to deal with the allege 
compact made by the leading hand, James Watson, on beha 
of the men, because although it is averred by Mr. Renfrew thz 
a compact was made by Watson that the men were not t 
receive any allowance beyond time and half for the surplv 
over fifty-one hours per week, this is denied by Watson, an 
the men say that he had no power to enter into such a compa 
on their behalf.” 
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Mr. RUSKIN, Author of “The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ &c., &c., referring to th 
Drawings, says :— 


“Prout ransacked every corner of France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Italy.” 


“Prout was, and he remains, the only one of our artists who 
entirely showed Turner’s sense of magnitude; and of all forms of 
artistic susceptibility reverent perception of true magnitude is the 
rarest.” 

‘*Numerous as have been his imitators, extended as his influence, 
there has yet appeared nothing at all to equal him; there is no stone 
drawing, no vitality of architecture, like Prout’s.” 

“His ‘On the Grand Canal,. Venice,’ is an Arabian enchantment, 
his ‘Street in Nuremberg’ is a German fairy tale.” 


“Prout drew every lovely street in Europe.” 

“TI have,” says Mr. Ruskin, “‘ both in my earlier books and i 
lectures at Oxford, spoken of the sketches of Prout with reverenc 
enthusiasm.” i 


“The sharpest photograph is not half so natural.” 


“‘ No architect, however accurate in his measurements—no ¢ 
however sensitive in his admiration—ever gave the proportior 
grace of Gothic spires and towers with the loving fidelity that - 
did. This is much to say; and therefore I say it again deliber. 
there are no existing true records of the real effect of Gothic t 
and spires—except only Prout’s.” . 
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THE WEEK. 


[HE Gazette on Tuesday announced that a petition was 
resented to the KiNG for incorporating “The British 
Academy for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical 
nd Philological Studies.” To some extent this is a revival 
n a more consolidated form of the scheme for the founda- 
ion of an institution resembling the Académie Frangaise. 
\t the beginning of the reign of GzorGE IIL. it took the title 
f the Academy of Minerva, and there was a belief among 
vits that Dr. Jonson would be the Grand Owl. About 
hirty years ago public attention was directed to the ques- 
ion by an essay of MATTHEW ARNOLD on the influence of 
cademies. The academy that is now projected will not, 
iowever, concern itself with polite literature ; it will deal 
ith such serious subjects as moral and political sciences, 
istory, philosophy, law, politics and economics, archzeology 
nd philology. _The necessity of such a body was mani- 
ested at meetings of the European and American acade- 
1ies, when it was found that the Royal Society, which was 
he representative of Great Britain, was devoted to science 
ather than to philosophical, philological or historical 
tudies. A British Academy was founded as the result, 
at as it possesses no official standing, application has been 
ade to His Majesty for incorporation by royal charter. 
mong the first fellows named in the draft charter are 
‘iscount Ditton, President of the Society of Antiquaries, 
nd Mr. AxtHuR J. Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean 
fuseum, Oxford, who are the. only representatives of 
rcheology. The petition has been referred toa committee 
f the Lords of Council, to whom all petitions in favour of 
rin Opposition to the proposed charter should be sent on 
r before February 14. 

By section 145 of the London Building Act, it is well 
nown that two clear days’ notice is to be given to the 
istrict surveyor respecting every building or structure or 
rork that is affected by the provisions of the Act or the 
y-laws. At first sight it might not appear that a street 
ox for the purpose of inspection in connection with electric 
nergy was such a building structure or work. But it has 
een decided by the High Court that such is the case. The 
haring Cross and Strand Supply Corporation, Ltd., were a 
ww days ago summoned before Mr. Alderman Crospy at 
1¢ Guildhall by Mr. Epwarp WooprtuorpE, district 
irveyor of the northern division of the City of London, for 
eginning certain works without having seryed the required 
otice. The Alderman convicted the company, and 
nposed a fine of 4os., with two guineas costs. The 
ympany are eager to have such a case argued before a 
pecial Divisional Court consisting of more than six judges. 
- may be inconvenient to companies to be subjected to 
sits from district surveyors, but a class of construction is 
ow carried out below pavements and streets which can 
ecome as dangerous as any warehouse, shop, or private 
sidence. There should be some control, and there are no 
ficers so competent for the duty as the district surveyors. 
is not to be expected, however, that important companies 
ill be satisfied with the judgments given in police courts, 
specially when it is known that the magistrate has not had 
1 elementary training in law. To remove all doubts and 
‘isgivings, it would therefore be well that the decision of 
¢ High Courts should be invoked. 


IF a statue should ever be set up in Brighton as a 
emorial to the Rev. A. ID. WacNER, who died on 
uesday morning, it ought to take the form of one of those 
edizval priests who are represented as holding the model 
a church as expressive of their predominant quality. In 
nineteenth century he stood without a rival as a church 
uilder. His father, who was also a Brighton vicar, set 
man example, for he erected Christ Church, All Saints 
hurch, St. Paul’s and the parish church of St. Peter’s. 
iss WAGNER had the old. royal chapel removed stone by 
one, and it is now known as St. Stephen’s. The Rev. 
. D, Wacner was in his twenty-fifth year appointed by 
s father as vicar of St. Paul’s, and he held that position for 
ty-two years. He was known to have sympathy with 


-duchy was lost. 


Medieval ways, and as Brighton prided itself on 


its Puritanic orthodoxy, Mr. WaGNER_ was often 
attacked in the streets, and on one occasion an 
attempt was made to shoot him. He _ erected 


St. Mary Magdalene’s, St. |Bartholomew’s, the Annun- 
ciation, the Holy Resurrection, and St. Mary’s,. 
Buxted, and endowed them and the schools connected 
with them. With his brothers he built and endowed St. 
Martin’s Church as a memorial to: his father. The ‘extent 
of his outlay was never divulged by him, but it must have 
amounted to an enormous sum. The Church of the 
Resurrection is partly underground, for in order to escape 
the opposition of property owners in the neighbourhood it 
was necessary to have the nave between 30 and 40 feet 
below the street level. His enthusiasm was not confined to 
the building of churches. In order to meet the deficiency 
of suitable accommodation for the working classes he 
erected 400 houses, and then found that they were con- 
sidered as too costly for the tenanis. During his lifetime 
Mr. WAGNER endeavoured as far as he could to conceal’ 
his munificence, and some memorial should be raised as a 
tribute to a man who possessed many of the apostolic 
virtues and who was never weary of well doing. 


THE announcement that a memorial, at a cost of 
19,000 francs, is to be erected at Formigny will be a 
surprise to many visitors to Normandy. A memorial 
already exists of the battle which was fought in 1450, when 
the English army was defeated and Normandy ceased to. 
be a British possession. It would be an advantage if the 
new memorial were to announce the circumstances in an 
impartial way. In 1446 the marriage of Henry VI. and 
MarGareET, the daughter of RENE of Anjou, brought about 
the restoration, it may be only nominally, of the dukedoms. 
of Anjou and Maine to the queen’s father. The surrender, 
however, caused great discontent in England, as will be 
found described in the play of “ Henry VI.,” in which the 
national view is expressed by the speech of the. Duke of 
York. He is made to say :—“ Anjou and Maine are given 
to the French ; Paris is lost ; the State of Normandy stands 
on a tickle point, now they are gone.” The Duke of 
SUFFOLK who carried the negotiations through was im- 
peached, then banished, and his head was struck off while 
on shipboard. The rebellion of Jack Cape was one of 
the consequences of the general discontent with SuFrFoLx. 
The French king was able to use Maine to attack Nor- 
mandy, and by the defeat of Sir THomas Kyriet the 
In the course of a year Calais: alone 
remained of all the English possessions in France. After 
sO many years it seems hardly worth while to recall a battle- 
in which the odds were immeasurably stronger on one side. 


A FEW years ago we described a process for producing. 
Celtic interlaced patterns in decoration. _A paper was read) 
on the same process by Mr. THomas CooKE TRENCH at 
the Convention of the Association of Master Painters which 
has been held in Dubiin. It has had a practical applica- 
tion in the church of St. Michael, Clane. The difficulty to 
be overcome is mainly the prevention of crossings of the 
ribbons at inapposite places. By the French system the 
artist first covered the space to be dealt with with lines 
crossing one another, and woven in and out like basket- 
work. He then proceeded to join all the ends, two and 
two together, and finally he obliterated crossings here and 
there, joining the ends thereby set free in a manner differ- 
ing from that which they originally followed. Any one 
could join ends, any one could obliterate crossings, but the 
excellence of the pattern consisted in the skill with which 
those .processes were carried out, and therein lay the art. 
The development of interlaced patterns is well adapted to. 
occupy the leisure of amateurs. Men and women of that 
class could hardly be more innocently employed during 
their leisure hours than by adorning Irish churches, where: 
there is no money to pay decorators, with the ancient forms, 
which easily can be made to appear as if they were without 
beginning or end. But if the work can in that way be 
produced gratuitously or for the cost of the materials 
employed, it is not to be supposed that members of the 
Association of Master Painters would undertake contracts 
on similar terms. Much is now said about the beauty of 
Celtic ornament, but there is a general agreement that its 
financial aspects must be carefully avoided. 
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OLD MASTERS EXHIBITION. -Il.. 
HE variety which we have pointed out as marking 
this year’s exhibition, is not confined to the great 
gallery. It characterises the collection which is to be 
found in the rooms we have yet to describe. Each of them 
contains works which would be capable to form an inde- 
pendent exhibition on a small scale. 

In Gallery No. IV. we first meet with a fine canal 
scene by AART VAN DER NEER. He was a seventeenth- 
century painter who had a predilection for villages that 
were found close to rivers or canals. In Holland his 
countrymen admired him most when he showed the effect 
of moonlight on the water. The picture in the Academy 
would serve for several places in Holland. ‘The canal is 
lined by high trees, and there are signs of industry not only 
in the sailing-boat, but also among the fishermen in the fore- 
ground. A portrait by VanpykE is unlike the majority 
of the painter’s works, for he has selected a plebeian type of 
youth who, although holding books, is not sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought of the student. Jan 
Grirrier’s View on the Rhine is another excellent river 
scene, and deserves attention from the interest attached to 
the painter’s career. Originally he was a carpenter, next he 
became a tile-painter, then a flower-painter, and finally, 
a landscapist. He came to London soon after the Great 
Fire, and being fascinated by the Thames, he bought a 
yacht on which he lived with his family, and spent his time 
in painting scenes along the river between Windsor 
and Gravesend. Not until he had suffered shipwreck 


a couple of times did he settle on shore. The 
view on the Rhine has a_ suggestion of some of 
the castled crags, and helps to indicate how far 


men felt the beauty of the river in the seventeenth century. 
PretTRO FRAaNncEsco Mota is represented by an able land- 
scape in which, after the Italian manner, nymphs are seen 
bathing ina pool. In its present condition the trees are 
the best part of the work. Although a landscapist, he 
gained some distinction asa painter of historic incidents, 
and in the National Gallery there is a St. John Preaching 
in the Welderness by him. He was the son of an architect, 
aud in Rome was elected President of the Academy of 
St. Luke. The S7dy/, by Gurpo, is one of those heads of 
young women which Gurpo loved to paint, and of which 
the so-called Beatrice Cenci is the best known example. 
They form a class of work which might easily have been 
produced during ‘the period when the artist was in a state 
of thraldom to picture dealers, and was compelled to pro- 
duce a stipulated quantity of work every day. Although 
the Sibyl is described as having ‘“‘ white-and-blue drapery,” 
very little blue is to be seen, for one peculiarity of the 
series of heads is that they wear white head-dresses as well 
as white robes. 

Although Zhe Zast Supper by Titan is no more than 
a sketch for the large picture which was painted for 
Putuip IL., it deserves to be considered as a masterpiece. 
The larger work was sent to Spain in 1554. ‘The painter 
had then passed his seventieth year. According to the 
letter which the artist wrote, it occupied him almost con- 
tinually for nearly seven years. The canvas had to be cut 
down in order to fill the space in the refectory for which it 
was intended. TiTIAN must have been aware of the 
arrangement of Da Vincr’s fresco in S. Maria delle Grazie, 
and endeavoured to rival it. He also shows the figures 
seated at one side of the table, but they are less formally 
grouped. Instead of the simple surroundings which 
TitIAn employed in his Supper at Emmaus, there is an 
immense arch behind Curist, through which we see a fine 


landscape. The colours have faded, but originally 
this sketch must have been delightful. The large 
altar-piece by Titian belonging to Mr. PiERPONT 


Morcan is in excellent condition. The Vrrcrin looks 
over her shoulder at the Infant Curist, who blesses St. 
Joun, and St. JosrpH is contemplating the group. The 
taces do not appear to have been idealised, and convey the 
impression of being portraits. ‘The Venetian School is also 
represented by the Diana and Acteon and Atalanta of 
PauL VERONESE, besides a sketch measuring about 3 feet 
by 2 feet of Tintoretto’s Marriage feast, in the sacristy 
of S. Maria della Salute, which BURCKHARDT describes as 
‘‘a-magnificent genre picture of a domestic character (not 
princely, like P. VERONESE), in which at least the miracle 
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and its effects are in a praiseworthy manner placed in tl 
foreground.” It was one of the*pictures which ReyNoti 
must have had in his mind when he said the bustle of tl 
Venetian School was, in MacsetTu’s words, ‘A tale told ] 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing 
Students of the Academy have only to look at the thr 
examples of TiINTORETTO which are in the ‘exhibition, 
order to realise how-prejudiced the first President cou 
occasionally become in his criticisms. TINTORETTO soug 
to suggest active life, and he has succeeded to an exte 
that has never been excelled. There is another not 
Virgin and Child, by FRA BARTOLOMMEO ; a portrait of 
lawyer, by GHIRLANDAIO; an_ excellent landscape | 
SaLVATOR - Rosa, which bears out the. judgment. 
REyNoLps, that there was a perfect correspondence betwe 
all parts of his works—rocks, trees and sky. C5 ae 
Sir Peter Le y is not the painter we should expect 
see in an exhibition like the present, for, indeed, © 
beauties would be rebuked by the company of so ma 
serious women on the walls. His one example is, howey 
to be excused, for it is a portrait of VANDYKE, wh¢ 
influence made Lety abandon history pieces and lar 
scapes for portraits. It may be doubted whether the p 
trait was taken from life. VANDYKE is depicted as a vi 
young man, not more than twenty years’ of age at mo 
but when VANDYKE was twenty LrELy was only 
Moreover, it is supposed that Lery did not see any 
VANDYKE’s works until 1641, which was the year of | 
ANTHONY’s death. There are portraits of two ladies 
VANDYKE; one is represented holding a basket of flowe 
and in both a great many pearls are introduced. 1] 
Prerpont Morcan has lent a landscape by REMBRAN 
which is noteworthy for its beautiful trees. By Rust 
is Zhe Family of the Duke of Buckingham. ‘The dukey 
one of his English patrons, and possessed no less th 
thirteen of his paintings. It is possible the picture in | 
Academy was executed during the short stay of the artist 
England. The children are admirably arranged, but 
sadness of the duchess’s expression is remarkable. At 
time she was a widow, the duke having succumbed to 
fanatical FENTON, and grief for her loss may have left so 
trace. There is only one work by KNELLER in 
exhibition, 4 Portrait of the Larl of Bradford. Ot} 
years the qualities of the German artist have been der 
ciated, which is only a reaction from the idolatry whict 
one time surrounded him. The noble whom we see in’ 
picture appears to have been riding, and the’ pose 
natural; the colours, too, are quiet—a brown dress, wl 
sleeves, lace collar anda fair wig. CANALETTO’s S?¢. A/a? 
Venice, is like many other of his views of the ¢ 
for he has contrived to express the space and. the stabi 
of the buildings. Realistic landscapes are in favour. 
by Muritto of a view across a valley to a wooded : 
rocky height will give a new notion of his powers. 
Painter and His Family, by EMMANUEL DE WITTE, is on 
the most charming of the representations of the dome 
life of an artist. As arule, he preferred to show inter 
of a higher architectural character than his own din 
room, but the happiness which seems to surround 
painter and his family would make a humbler room att 
tive. Another interior, and it may be of more pictc 
value, is JAN STEEN’s Grace before Meat. Altho 
REYNOLDS was no great admirer of the Dutch school. 
s tid on one occasion, ‘“‘ JAN STEEN had a fine manly s 
of painting that might become even the design 
RAPHAEL.” Examples of his art are rare in..England, ; 
on that account the Duke of RuTLanp’s picture she 
receive attention. It illustrates the homeliness of Dt 
folk, and a commonplace scene is exalted by the revere 
which is shown by the family while a mother teache 
child to repeat a prayer. All the details are treated 1 
great care. The Borcias were an ugly race, and a sigl 
the medal containing a portrait of the notorious LUCRE 
is sufficient to put an end to all the romance which | 
rounded her history. The Cardinal Gaspar Boro. 
VeLasco. does not appear to. have been a criminal 
Casar Borcta, who was also Duke of Ganpia, but 
portrait by VELASQUEz will not diminish the aversior 
which the family is held. ze : 
There are only thirty paintings to be ‘seen in the’ 
gallery. They begin with NicHoias Poussin’s Bae 
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nalian Boys. As a rule*he’ preferred statuesque men and 
women or full-grown satyrs and fauns. The nine boys 
shown in the picture are rather adipose for amorini, and it 
is hardly reverential to childhood to suggest it can become 
intoxicated, but the picture is’ interesting as the effort of 
1 grave man to treat an unaecustomed subject. MuIcHEL 
ANGELO’s friend ‘* Messer GiorGio ” was, like most Renais- 
sance artists, endowed with versatility. His “Vite de’ pitt 
sccellenti Pittori, Scultori, e Architetti,”» however, have 
nsured for him an immortality which he could not have 
uequired by his pictures. or his buildings. The portrait 
sroup belonging to Oriel College, Oxford, will on account 
of, VASARI'S name gain admiration, although many master- 
yieces may be hung near it.- In it he has depicted Danre, 
PETRARCH, Boccaccio, \Guipo,; CAVALCANTI, MARSILI0 
FiciIno and ANGELO PoLizIANo, and there is so much 
vitality in the faces the painting does not altogether look 
ike an imaginary conversation scene. The Cveopatra 
yy Guipo, and Philip LV. by VELASQUEZ, are among 
he numerous versions of those subjects. HoNDECOETER’S 
Birds’ Concert is, as usual with him, very brilliant and not 
vithout humour, for the melody produced by an owl, a jay, 
| duck and a plover could hardly be seraphic. EusTacHE 
UESUEUR was an admirable painter, but he exemplifies the 
ruth of WiLkin’s remark, that no master has been able to 
iphold his reputation without skill in colour. The ability 
hown in the arrangement of the Queen of Sheba and the 
laking-up of St. Stephen is unquestionable, but they are as 
old in appearance as if they were intended to be placed in 
. Carthusian infirmary or mortuary. Pharaoh’s Daughter 
mad the Infant’ Moses, by TiNTORETTO, is not remarkable 
or local truth, especially as we see a hunting scene in the 
ackground ; it might have been one of those works which 
riginally bore no relation to Scripture. The large altar- 
iece, Zhe Trinity, by SANDRO BotTicELui, must - have 
uded in parts, because the figures now appear as if they 
ere cut out of one canvas and pasted on to another, 
o|marked is the contrast between them and the back- 
round. More interesting as a work of art is BERNARDINO 
ANINI'S Virgin and Child with Saints. He lived 
1 the sixteenth century, and is said to have died 
11578. He was mainly devoted to fresco. Some say he 
lowed GauDENzI0, but there is no doubt he was an 
dmirer of Leonarpo. In the picture in the Academy we 
sem to have a repetition in the foreground of the Child 
ngel playing a violin, which was first attempted by Fra 
ARTOLOMMEO. There are various other amorini, and 
veral figures of saints as well as of men and women, who 
lay have paid for the picture. It is an admirable work, 
oth for the modelling of the figures, the colouring and the 
mposition, A third altar-piece of a similar character is 
y BaRTOLOMMEO MontaGna, by whom several pictures 
€ to be seen in Vicenza and Verona. The introduction 
f an apple on the foremost plane of the picture appears 
) be so erroneous that the. figures will not receive the 
Imiration they deserve. The colours have become 
atkened, but the reverential treatment and the austere 
irit in the faces suggest that the artist was no ordinary 
Cture manufacturer, and merits more renown than has 
llen to his lot. | 
Several portraits of Englishmen and Englishwomen are 
the gallery. John Chamber, M.D., belonging to Merton 
ollege, Oxford, shows a man of eighty-eight who still looks 
mpeéetent to give medical advice. It is in HoLpein’s 
yle, and may be classed with a portrait of a man which is 
cribed to the German artist. The portrait of Queen 
LIZABETH, from Jesus College, Oxford, evidently came 
9m the hand of some able if unknown artist. There was 
belief among her subjects that she was more than mortal, 
id such a picture would help theillusion. The full-length 
rtrait of ANNE VAvaAsourR, one of the Queen’s gentle- 
men, 1s remarkable for the power shown in the face and 
€ claborateness with which the costume is executed. A 
rtrait of Epwarp VI. is attributed to WILLIAM STRETES, 
10 was the king’s painter, and by whom he was paid 
‘marks for two portraits of his youthful Majesty. The 
lucky boy does not seem to be happy in his position. 
10ther full-length portrait, attributed to VAN SoMER, is ! 
Lady Tanrigxp, the wife of a Chancellor of the Ex. 
€quer, and a pendant to it is Viscountess Wi.mot. More 
ill is seen in another full-length Lady Pofe, belonging to ' 


‘Trinity College, Oxford. The portrait of Sir Wittiam Pope 
is by Mark Gerarpb, of Bruges, who lived in England for 
over fifty years.. He was the author of a book on drawing, . 
which is believed to have been: the first of its kind pub-, 
lished in this country.. The Painter’s Mother is a-work by 
REMBRANDT, and,there is also a portrait of himself by Sir 
ANTONIO: More, who was: fond of. that subject. The: 
four Peasants by VELASQUEZz are no doubt likenesses ; they 
were studies for the Bacchus at Madrid. They are, how-= 
ever, Coarse enough: to raise revolt against. realism, and. 
should be placed in some pictorial chamber of horrors. 

As there are over fifty oil-paintings in the Water-Colour 
Room it is evident they are all of smaller size than those 
seen in the other galleries. We have two of EMMANUEL 
DE WitTe’s interiors of Dutch churches, one by Van 
DER VLIET and one by SAENREDAM, which are shown with: 
almost painful accuracy. In those days it was: not un-' 
common to play games in churches or to bring’ dogs: 
into them. GuERcINO’s Charity would bear to. be 
ascribed to CorrEccI0. The two small but exquisite: 
sketches of Venice by Guarpi are marvels of handling. 
The head called Martin Luther, which is said to be the 
work of ALBERT DURER, is unlike the engravings after the 
paintings’: by HoLBein and Cranacu. The latter was a 
close friend of the reformer’s, and his painstaking portrait 
is likely to be a faithful resemblance. According to HEIN», 
LUTHER was not only the greatest, but also the most 
German of all Germans, and in his character he represented) 
the virtues and vices of the wonderful German people. 
He was at once a mystic and a manof action. Considered: 
in that way, the engravings are more suggestive of LUTHER 
than the head in the Academy.. The new portrait. 
reveals a man of a different type, undoubtedly intellectual), 
but of far less courage: and outspoken resolution. The: 
Bacchanie, by GREUZE, and The Grace before Meat, by Cuar- 
DIN, have been familiarised in various forms, and will be recog-: 
nised as old acquaintances by all visitors. Davip TENIERS, 
whether the elder or younger is not stated, must at one time. 
have been in a prosperous condition. For he not only 
shows in a picture his chateau, garden and lake, but intro-: 
duces in the foreground an allegorical figure of Abundance: 
with four attendant Cupids, while not far off is an inn with 
the usual group of revellers; the combination is extra- 
ordinary. It would.be an interesting question to discover 
why TERBURG’s picture of the Sa¢iz Gown is universally 
admired. One reason may be given, which is, that we do 
not see the lady’s face. It is a’ pity many other Dutch. 
painters did not imitate hisexample. Jacos OCHTERVELDT 
was one of those artists who have had consideration 
for amateurs who are not Dutchmen. The Lady 
Playing on a FHlarpsichord in the Academy is shown 
by a back view; the dress is of white satin, with a black 
bodice cut low; but although the proportions are Batavian: 
the picture is sure of general commendation. 

The Black and White Room is occupied with drawings: 
by CLaupE, but there are four studies by RAPHAEL which 
mar the unity of the collection. 

From our survey it will be evident that the exhibition 
now open will well repay the visits of all who can admire 
pictures. It was assumed that the Academicians would 
be forced to draw upon foreign collections, but with the 
exception perhaps of Mr. Prerront Morcan, who probably 
would not wish to be regarded as a foreigner, all the con- 
tributors belong to this country. Among those who have 
contributed several pictures and drawings are Lady 
WANTAGE, the Duke of Dervonsuire, K.G., the Earl 
NORTHBROOK, the Earl of Braprorp, the Earl of 
LEICESTER, K.G., Viscount CopHam, Viscount Ditton, 
Right Hon. Lewis Fry, Sir E. J. Poynter, Sir F. Coox, 
Sir J. C. Roginson, Sir W. Acnew, Sir J. CARMICHAEL, 
Sir A. NrELD, Major Corspett-WInTER, Major CHAMBERS, 
Captain Hotrorp, Mr. J. P: HEsELting, Mr. J. KNow Es, 
Mr, G. Sattinc, Mr. R. BANKEs and Mr. C. BuTLer. 


American Capitalists, it is stated, have obtained conces-. 
sions for electric car lines from Cairo to Mount Sinai and 
thence along the Arabian Littoral to Mecca. A branch is to 
connect Damascus with the system at Mount Sinai. It is 


‘believed that the traffic during a single annual Mohammedan 


pilgrimage to Mecca would pay a handsome profit on the cost 
of construction. 
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‘THE GLORIES OF FRANCE.* 
“A_N interesting and useful acquisition would be an 
KX instrument, if one could be invented, which would 
gauge mental enjoyment in a way similar to that employed 
to determine the duration of sunshine by meteorologists. 
We are sometimes surprised to find that on what appear to 
be dull days. an average amount of brilliancy is recorded, 
and we might also be able to discover if we possessed. suit- 
able apparatus that men who take their pleasures as if they 
were punishments contrive to have as much enjoyment of 
life as others who are envied for their manifest capacity to 
extract delight out of unpromising materials. Take, for 
-example, a visit to some great building by an amateur and 
_an architect, and‘contrast the difference between the effects 
it produces on them. To the amateur, assuming him to 
bbe instructed, the visit is like the realisation of a dream. 
“The picture formed by his imagination is surpassed, and 
‘from the expressions of his gratification it may be con- 
‘cluded that his only regret is that ordinary buildings are 
mot equally beautiful. Much of Mr. RUSKIN’S criticism 
was inspired in that way. When Pucin angrily 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why doesn’t the fellow build something !” he 
was suggesting one of the reasons which make amateur 
criticism what itis. The architect can rarely permit him- 
self to have such raptures. The building may have its 
rebukes for his own modest practice, it may offer hints 
which he is anxious to remember for future use, or it may 
compel him to enter into comparison between himself and 
the architect—most likely unknown—who designed the 
example before him. In any case the view becomes a sub- 
ject for reflection, and if he should venture on remarks 
~they are certain to be prosy if compared with those of the 
amateur. It is on that’ account so few descriptions 
of their journeys by architects are popular. They may be 
--yaluable to those who can sympathise with the writers, but 
the ordinary reader turns aside from them. For the public, 
Freeman, Petit, Ruskin, WatcoT, &c., have an interest 
which is never bestowed on architects. Yet if the truth 
could be ascertained, the dry essays of the architects may 
have been inspired by more real gladness than was possessed 
by the amateurs, but the sense of reality has had a sobering 
effect, and consequently buildings are not treated as if they 
were visions. 

We hare been led to offer these remarks from reading 
the volume in which Mr. Bumpus describes his visits to 
several of the cathedrals and churches of France. We have 
records of summer holidays which are enough to make 
envious many tourists who come back bored after a trip on 
the Continent. The author was evidently in a mood to 
perceive much besides sermons in stones and good in 
everything that was found in the neighbourhood of a 
Gothic church. Prepossessed by the drawings of Prout, 

“-Wip, Petit, NESFIELD, Pucin, DELAMOTTE and others, 
the French buildings appeared to him as cherished friends, 
and he was in the blissful state which is denied to archi- 

- tects, of being able to enjoy their presence as long as he 
pleased without any anxiety as to the extent to which 

they could be utilised. Happily for himself, Mr. BumMpus 
was able’ to discover much else besides architecture to 
captivate his attention. He notices the musical services 
with the enthusiasm of an‘expert who is not confined to 
one style, and follows the order of church services with 
more than a mere layman’s interest. His manifest con- 
tentment to remain in churches regardless of the worldly 
attractions: which for the majority of weak mortals make 
French towns worth a visit is, we fear, not to be acquired 
by any reading, but in muoh else Mr. Bumpus’s example 
will, it is to be hoped, find many imitators. So much 
innocent, refined and healthy epicureanism which can be 
realised without much expense is exactly what many need 
in our time. 

Among the places described in the volume are Dieppe, 
Caen, Bayeux, Coutances. Séez, Chartres, Le Mans, Tours, 
Bourges, Etampes, Sens, Joigny, Pontigny, Auxerre, Troyes, 
Chalons-sur-Marne, Chaumont, Langres, Dijon, Autun, 
Moulins-sur-Allier, Souvigny, Nevers, Beauvais, Senlis, 
Noyon. They do not exhaust the “Glories of France,” 
and we trust that Mr. Bumpus will employ his holidays in 


* Summer Holidays Among the Glories of France, her Cathedrals 
and Churches. By T. Francis Bumpus. London: T. B, Buinpus. 
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some of the remaining cities and towns which possess n 
examples of architecture. He admires French work heartily 
but unlike some enthusiasts, he is not forgetful of th 
beautiful churches which are in England, and in his com 
parison of the work on both sides of the Channel hej 
impartial, as will be evident from the following passage :— 
There are features in the great French churches to whi 
those of our own Jand can lay no claim—their portals “ scoope 
into the depth and darkness of Elijah’s Horeb cave ” and line 
with sculptured -effigies, but, it must be confessed, not alwa 
well proportioned to their facades ; their chevets, with gra 
coronz of chapels; their rose windows and their wealth o 
ancient painted glass—a wealth surprising when the fanaticisr 
of the Huguenots, the vitiated taste of the Louis Quinze perio: 
and the fury of the Great. Revolution are in turn reflecte 
upon. Comparing the historic interest, architecturally, of th 
generality of the French cathedrals with that of our own. 
must be admitted that while ours are as a. rule less valuab 
as monuments of one great church-building. epoch, the re-€ 
cation, enlargement and embellishment of them extending ove 
several centuries, whereas in France the majority of her grez 
cathedrals were completed in all essentials ere the thirteent 
century had more than half passed away—the blending of on 
style with another has always been so much more felicitous! 
accomplished with us as to render an English cathedral th: 
constant source of delight and that endless field for study an 
research to which, with all its grandioseness, a French or 
can hardly lay a similar claim. Indeed, in certain instance 
as in the facades of Paris and Sens, the combination of styl 
has been far from satisfactorily achieved. S 


As we have said, Mr. Bumpus does not confine hims¢ 
to architecture. He has much to say about ritual. / 
St, Etienne, Caen, he found that a procession round tt 
entire church is still observed prior to one of the masse 
As late as 1856 there were, it appears, no less than nit 
local “uses” in the united sees of Beauvais, Noyon at 
Senlis, But those relics of Gallicanism have almost di 
appeared. We hear much about the impressiveness of tl 
cathedral of Chartres. According to tne old saying, 01 
ought to live in Rome like the Romans, and the meani 
is no less applicable elsewhere. Mr. Bumpus eviden' 
acts in that way; for to understand a church thoroughly 
is a help to share in the services, and we suppose the mc 
rigorous member of the English Church will not. . 
shocked when he is told that Mr. Bumpus joined in 
procession, for in that way he traversed parts of the buil 
ing which might have otherwise been unnoticed. B 
Le Mans overpowered him still more than Chartres, | 
when relating his emotions on entering the building | 
says:— ae ; . 

Oh, for a mastery of vivid thought, for a wealth of pictur! 
words, that an adequate idea might be given of the great 
and magnificence of this wondrous choir, where the m 
enthusiastic admirer of the beautiful must pause in Sd 
certainty of having reached perfection. Howcan I adequat 
make mention even in declaring its grandeur—a grand! 
affording a striking contrast to the contemporary, but m 
rugged one of Chartres, to be unimaginable—of this choi! 
Le Mans? A marvellous sight to behold ;, it is, indeed, m 
like the preternatural shapes we gaze, upon in dream 
embodying in its gigantic proportions the most expressly 
graceful sofif, and withal the most minute and carefl 
finished details—than the sober realities emanating from 
skill and handicraft of living men. After having viewed 
those cathedrals entitled to a place in the first class—Amit 
Chartres, Paris, Rheims and Rouen—I may confidently aff 
that I am at a loss to particularise any one the choir of wh 
has, for beauty and solemnity, so indelibly impressed. 
features on the memory as a chef a@euvre in design | 


execution as that of Le Mans. ee & 


It is not often in these days we find a critic: of ar 
tecture who is willing to acknowledge there is anythin; 
which he cannot discern a fault. We are, therefore, 
much pleased by the novelty as by the sincerity of 
avowal. But the sanctuaries of Le Mans and other ¢ 
of France, it appears, cannot show altar hangings | 
needlework equal to those found in English churcl 
The church of Notre-Dame de la Couture is said to hay 
finer type of nave for congregational purposes than: 
easily be imagined. In the remarks on: several of 
churches, it is easy to see the position of a worshipper 
been assumed, and the planning becomes an impor 
consideration. a 5 

At Tours Mr. Bumpus found the daily capitular of 
performed with musical accompaniment. and. soem 
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e experienced that the cathedral grew in interest as he 
scame more acquainted with it. He was struck by the 
culiar arrangement of the choir, which made it necessary 
have the well-known flying buttress carried out far 
yond the general outline. Although a lover of Gothic, he 
is a good word for the new domical church, which has 
sen erected near the site of St. Martin’s Abbey. »He 
ympares it with the building on top of the hill of 
fontmartre, and considers it asa superb piece of work, 
1d one which atones in some measure for the loss of the 
edizval abbey. In describing the cathedral of Bourges 
: SAYS :— 

It is not often that one visits a world-famed church without 
sappointment. That of Bourges not only equalled, but much 
passed all previously conceived ideas of it, while its situa- 
yn at the summit of gently rising streets, whose picturesque 
uses give scale to its immensity, with the light freely 
mitted on all sides, and with the archiepiscopal gardens 
tending the whole length of its south side, is one enjoyed by 
w other great French churches. 


It is pointed out that in Bourges, as elsewhere, the 
most freedom is allowed to all who attend the services. 
nfortunately English visitors are disposed. to abuse the 
erty, and their peculiar manner of acting as if they were 
udal lords coming amongst superstitious serfs imposes a 
rain on French courtesy. In Sens Mr. Bumpus found 
e Classical baldachino did not seem so out of place amidst 
othic surroundings as he had anticipated. But in a 
ench church there is so much that is reminiscent of 
ome, One incongruity more or less makes little difference. 
abit causes each part to be considered independently, 
d the relation between them and the whole is generally 
sregarded. The abbey church at Pontigny, where 
AOMAS A BECKET obtained a refuge, is described “‘as a 
odel for a town church, where, means being straightened, 
ither dignity nor good effect need be sacrificed where 
e work is entrusted to a master hand.” One of the most 
teresting parts of the book relates to Auxerre, where the 
ople seem to really appreciate the beautiful buildings 
queathed to them. Next Troyes with its fine cathedral 
brought before us; then we are carried to Chalons- 
r-Marne, where the church of Notre-Dame was restored 
der the eye of M. Cuampanots, the curé. An interview 
th him is recorded by the late G. E. Street, and he 
ited at the time that the design by Clutton & BurRGEs, 
ich won the first premium in the Lille competition, was 
sopy of his church. ~ 
It is impossible to mention a page in Mr. Bumpus’s 
ok which is not interesting. He endeavoured to make 
nself at home in the towns he visited, and there is no 
ce of that superciliousness which is to be found in many 
fratives of travel in France. We do not know of any 
tk in which ecclesiology, taking the word in a wide 
se, is sO genially treated. If it. were less fruitful in 
ormation, the book would be useful to tourists for sug- 
sting the spirit in which buildings should be visited by 
angers. The pages are illustrated by a large number of 
sroductions of photographs showing the most important 
tts of the cathedrals or churches. 


THE HARDWICK TAPESTRY. 
ARDWICK HALL is well known as one of the most 

4 interesting, as it is one of the most imposing, of the 
tely homes of England. It was built by the Countess of 
rewsbury, renowned as Bess of Hardwick, whose sinister 
inéction with the Queen of Scots and Arabella Stuart brings 
f into the main stream of English history. 

The Long Gallery has always been famous, says the Zz2mes, 
_its tapestry hangings, and here a few years ago it was 
covered that, amid the mass of sixteenth-century work, there 
S a whole series of strips, isolated and to all appearance dis- 
mected, of a much earlier date. Accordingly, the Duke of 
Vonshire had these taken down and sent to South Ken- 
gton, where they have been pieced together and restored 
h the zeal and-efficiency that the officers of the Museum are 
-ustomed to display in the service of the public. 

It is now shown that they form a series of four, and the first 
ce, about . 35 feet by 16 feet, restored to its original com- 
teness, is exhibited for the present in the Tapestry Court, 
€re it holds its own with the choice of the best periods. 

The subject is a hunting scene, or rather a series of pictures 
the.chase, On the right is a bear hunt, in which a group 


of strangers from the East are taking an active part. One, 
turbaned and barefooted, rides a camel, while several are using 
the jarzd, a kind of dart shaped like a huge arrow, still common 
in Persia, and, as the Arabic name implies, originally made out 
of a palm branch stripped of its leaves. The same accuracy 
appears in the details of costume, and is difficult to account 
for, unless we suppose that the artist had access either 
to reality or to genuine Eastern pictures.' In the centre 
of the composition there rises a castle, which, with moat 
and drawbridge, it has evidently puzzled the draughtsman 
to build. Some boys have been. playing on the bank 
of the moat, and one of them has fallen in, and is 
being attacked by swans, while another tries from the bank to 
scare the angry birds witha stick. The left is taken up by an 
otter hunt. The animal is just being lifted out of the water on 
a three-pronged spear or trident. Behind the castle, boys rob 
a heron’s nest in a tree, or present on their knees some speci- 
mens of the long-legged brood to a‘ grave personage and his 
lady in gold chains and elaborate headdresses. In the distance 
we catch a glimpse of the sea, with ships, one of which 
flies the red cross of St. George. Finally, of the artist it 
cannot be said that, like Adonis, “hunting he loved, but 
love he laughed to scorn,” for stately groups of knights and 
dames stroll up and down, and look on at the hrrry and excite- 
ment of the scene in the intervals of their amiable converse. 

We are accustomed to call tapestry of this kind Flemish, 
and for no better reason than that, as a rule, we are less certain 
of the early art of England in its true character and limits than 
of almost any other. But, in the first place, there is a robust- 
ness of type, a feeling of open-air freshness and vitality that 
contrast sharply with the tone of asceticism and seriousness 
that pervades the contemporary work of Brussels and Bruges. 
There is nothing to suggest that the artist is dependent for his 
images on some illustrated treatise of Venery; on the con- 
trary, it is more as if he were reproducing with the care and 
zeal of an enthusiast some of his own adventures sud Jove 
Jrigido. Moreover, the very defects of the work stamp it 
as home-made. The Flemish craftsmen were further 
advanced in the art of perspective. They would not 
have appeared so helplessly at sea with the problem of 
setting the castle in something like a plausible relation 
to the landscape and the figures. The costume points to about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and there is much both in 
the style and in the spirit of the piéce that reminds one of 
English miniature art; while*to Flemish work of this kind it 
stands, generally speaking, in the same relation as English to 
Flemish glass. 

Unfortunately there are no documents to show how the 
tapestry came into the possession of the Cavendish family; but 
it seems clear that it belonged to the original furniture of 
Hardwick Hall. The countess was herself an expert and 
industrious needlewoman, and intolerant of idleness even in 
the Queen of Scots; but her taste lay’ in the direction of 
allegory and Bible history, as we can see in the minstrels’ 
gallery at Hardwick, where there still hangs a panel represent- 
ing the sacrifice of Isaac, with the countess herself looking on, 
starched and stiff, in her Elizabethan finery. This may 
explain, if it does not excuse, the scant respect with which she 
treated a mere hunting-scene with no strain of allegory or 
tendency to edification. 


BITS OF OLDER EDINBURGH. 


N ANY writers have from time to time endeavoured to 

explain the transformation which has taken ‘place in 
Sir Walter Scott’s “romantic town.” Edinburgh was not 
unique in its subjection to the Jaw of change, but somehow the 
difference between the present and the past is more marked 
there than in other cities. The latest contribution to the series 
of contrasts is the following interesting article by “J. S.,” 
which appeared in the Scof¢san of Monday last:— 

Any one who has lived, moved and had his being in such a 
city as Edinburgh cannot without a mournful feeling reflect on 
certain of its once-cherished landmarks and long familiar 
aspects being for ever swept away. By “ Older Edinburgh” is 
not meant the Edinburgh as it gleams through prehistoric 
mists, nor even as recorded in the legends of a long way less 
remote antiquity, but Edinburgh, say, of three-score years ago, 
or perhaps three-score and ten, and as it can still be easily 
remembered by that solitary myth, the oldest inhabitant. The 
city had, with all its drawbacks, a fine old-fashioned charm 
about it then, and for fifty or sixty years before that time was 
truly and in every way the capital of Scotland. At no period 
did she more worthily deserve the designation of the Modern 
Athens. She was then headquarters of the intellectual, and 
the powerful and the titled strength—the poetic genius and the 
forensic talent of the land. Alas! much of her glory 
has since that date departed. Even all her modern archi- 
tectural polish and advancing commercial greatness have 
not made up for a non-resident. nobility and an empty 
palace. That, however, em fussant. At the time of which we 
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write there still remained some vanishing traces of what. had 
been an earlier state of things, while there was much belonging 
to that period itself which was existing then, but now has dis- 
appeared. A few personal recollections applying to both these 
headings may, if not of much practical service, at least possess 
a certain amount of interest. 

In general terms the city, old and new, may be said to have 
at that period or a little previously extended north. and south 
from.about Pitt Street toll bar—for tolls abounded then—to 
George Square, with a scattered prolongation out by Bristo to 
St. Leonards. East and west again it stretched from some- 
where not much past the Calton Hill to a little way beyond the 
Lothian Road. Within that area many changes, and no doubt 
many of them improvements, were shortly to be brought about. 
Of these, perhaps no greater have at any time or in any part of 
Edinburgh occurred than those which within the period under 
notice have taken place in the localitynow occupied by the new 
and extensive. Waverley station. Nota great deal more than 
sixty years ago what is now the East Princes Street Gardens— 
and particularly the most eastern portion—remained a neglected 
spot and much in a state of nature. The west gardens again— 
once stigmatised as “the pest bed fer all the city”—had by 
this time been laid out and were becoming quite a pleasure- 
ground for those who were the fortunate’ proprietors of keys. 
In the east this stage had not been reached, and in many ways 
the case was very different... Of course no railway, and conse- 
quently no Waverley Bridge, existed, but from about opposite 
the foot of South St. Andrews Street a straggling footpath as 
a-short cut and a tolerable cart or carriage-way of somewhat 
greater length, and known as the Little Mound, extended 
across what. was little better than an ordinary bleaching 
green to Market Street upon the other side. This street con- 
sisted of a rugged pile of ancient tenements extending east- 
wards to the arches of the North Bridge, the loftier houses 
of. the High Street and the towering altitudes of the 
Royal Exchange forming an imposing background. Various’ 
archways, stairs, courts and narrow closes made their way 
through and among those tenements to the heights of the old 
town, somewhere near and opposite the Tron. Much mystery 
was attached to several of these wynds and darker corners in 
this quarter. Time-worn doors of what were held to have 
been plague cellars, and alleged to have been shut up ever 
since the last invasion of that scourge, were pointed out in 
some of their obscure recesses. Mary King’s Close, much of 
it by that. time in a ruinous condition, had for long been 
superstitiously avoided in dark nights as the most specially 
haunted region in this neighbourhood, and the most gruesome 
legends of what had there been seen were still afloat. Mount- 
ing, tier after tier, among the mass of dwellings on this 
steep slope were situated “The Markets ;” the high flesh- 
market, the low market, the middle market, the veal market, 
the pcultry market, the tripe or clysteric market—all 
chronicled as being once upon a time established there ; while 
the lower or ground floors of the houses facing Market 
Street were nearly all devoted to the sale of crockery or stone- 
ware. Here also wending its way up alongside the markets 
was the famous Fleshmarket Close, whose primitive taverns 
could have told no end of tales about the high jinks and con- 
vivial ongoings of the wealth and fashion and sometimes even 
of the legal luminaries of a bygone day. On the opposite side 
of Market Street, and rather lower than the level of the road- 
way, stood a long one-storeyed building, with small iron-barred 
but open windows—the city shambles. Looking through these 
windows from the street, it was possible to see the slaughtéring 
going on. An archway and descending sieps opening through 
the middle of this building led to the green market, situated at 
the lowest level of this piece of ground, and just about where 
the chief railway booking offices now stand. It consisted of 
three sides of a square of open sheds fitted upifor the sale 
of fruits and vegetables; the fourth side, next the North 
Bridge, was. open and had been appropriated by the stalwart 
and comely fishwives of Newhaven.as an impromptu 
market on their own account, by simply ranging themselves 
there, with their creels and general stock-in-trade in 
line from north to south. There were many curious stories 
told about the doings in this market, such as that of a well- 
known and eminent physician of the period being “slapped ” 
with a raw “ haddie” by an irate virago, roused at his too hard 
haggling for the fish. Between the green market and Princes 
Street—which stood at a much higher elevation—the space 
was occupied by the remains of Ann Street, part of which had 
been already taken down on the erection of the “new build- 
ings” of the North Bridge—and by a row of houses called 
Canal Street. This street was so named on account of its 
being expected that the Union Canal would pass in front of the 
houses there, the first plans of the projected enterprise con- 
templating that the canal should have been continued through 
the Nor’ Loch valley, turning down to Greenside, where a basin 
or dock was to be constructed, from which the canal should join 
the Firth of Forth at Leith. From Canal Street a broad flight of 
steps led up once more to Princes Street, emerging almost 


close .beside the, opening of the, carriage-way and _ footpa 
already mentioned, and not far from the situation of the px 
sent railway stair. Bounding these steps on the east side w 
a rough stone wall, much used as an emporium for the sale 
ballads, or “ ballants ” as they were often called—a species 
literature now quite extinct. It took the form of songs print 
upon separate slips of paper, each measuring about Io inch 
by 5, the letterpress berng only on one side. These we 
strung upon long: stretches of twine nailed; to the wall for t 
perusal and purchase of the passers-by. The songs were usua| 
of a popular and “fetching” nature, often ornamented by 
somewhat sketchy woodcut as a heading, and costa pen 
each. Sometimes on extraordinary occasions there w 
mingled with the songs reading of a more immediate 
fascinating and piquant character, such ‘as “The last spee 
and dying words, just newly published,” of some delinquent w 
had that morning expiated his iniquities at the head of Libert 
Wynd. Of both the “ballants” and: the speeches, the cc 
tributor of these notes has on more than one occasion a; 
boy been extravagant enough to become a purchaser. Risi 
to a great height above Canal Street and its neighbourho 
was the back of the then still standing new buildings n 
replaced by the new gigantic railway hotel. An inside stair 
one of the new buildings led up to its successive floors, a 
opened upon the balcony of the old Rainbow Coffee-hou 
from which there was an’ exit to the ‘pavement of the brid 
itself. . Between the roadway to Canal Street and the brid: 
on the line: of Princes Street, there stood the only block 
houses ever built on that,side of Princes Street previous to 1 
railway hotel now in course: of erection there. These wi 
occupied by the Turf Hotel, M‘Queen’s Hotel and. ott 
establishments, among which were the old coach offi 
where’ seats were booked for Leith, Seafield, ‘Por 
bello and: some short stages of the kind.’ The “Le 
coach: started’ from ‘Smart’s’ or MacGregor’s office ‘every hi 
hour, and the coach for Seafield from the Duty Houseiat 1 
corner of the;,bridge every hour from Io A.M. to9 P M., the coz 
for Portobello leaving Croall’s and Turnbull’s offices at 2 Prin: 
Street every hour during the day throughout the sumn 
season. Most of these. conveyances carried two classes 
passengers ; they were, moreover, of remarkable constructi 
appearing as if the body of one of our modern broughams t 
been stuck upon the rear of a roomy family carriage. Ot 
vehicles also started from’ these offices at hours to’ suit | 
sailings of the London steamboats, the Royal | William, 


| Royal. Adelaide, the, James Watt, the Monarch, &c.; wh 


had now for some time, superseded the old Leith 2 
London smacks.. The fares for these coaches were high, 
there was besides a toll and halfway house upon Leith W 
and another toll, which was long afterwards continued, on 7 
Portobello Road. ‘Each of the hackney carriages. of that ti 
had twohorses, and upon' the one-horse ones being introduc 
they were at first known by the name of noddies. 5 | 
All that has been as-yet described was situated on the w 
side. of. the. North, Bridge. Immediately adjoining the e 
side again were the, vestiges of the old Physic Garde 
established, here, about 1670. These were remoyed to n 
Shrub Hill, on Leith Walk, about 100 years afterwards, < 
still later to their present site at Inverleith Row. There tl 
now exist ‘on a far more extensive scale, as the Botani 
Gardens. All that ‘'temained of the old Physic Gardens’so 
sixty years ago was little more than the mere name. TI! 
extent was never very great, but now was only indicated b 
bit of waste. ground reaching to the foot of Halkerst 
Wynd. and ,Carrubber’s,; Close. This gave its; name 
the continuation of Market Street on passing under the arel 
that side of the bridge, as “The Physic Gardens.” To 
north of what had been the gardens stood the old Orp 
Hospital, the predecessor of the present handsome build 
near Bell’s Mills. This was a commodious and somew 
ecclesiastical-looking edifice of three storeys, surmounted 
a slender pointed spire and ancient clock, once belongin; 
the Netherbow Port. Injthe immediate vicinity of the Orp! 
Hospital were: Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel, founded in 1774: 
seated for 2,000 persons with gratis sittings for the poor; 
venerable and historic Trinity College Church, founded 
1462 and taken down in 1845, the stones of which upon 
demolition were marked for reconstruction, and lay for | 
upon the Regent Road waiting until that should be acc 
plished, stood next to this ;\and a little further south was 
associated ‘charity of the Trinity Hospital, all of wl 


structures were removed during the successive operation: 


the North British Railway. Behind the Orphan Hosp 
upon its recreation grounds,. where, 100 years. bef 
Whitefield used in his open-air conventicles to denounce 
drama, there had long ago arisen Shakespeare Square and 
old Theatre Royal, opened in 2769, all in their turn agai 
be removed for the erection of the new-General Post Offic 
1861, at which time, by the way, the uniform of the post 
was altered from the scarlet swallow-tailed coat and tall he 
the blue tunic and cap now worn by these officials. 
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satre Royal of Edinburgh came to be regarded as a great 
arapitie Rint school. By this time on its boards had 
figured all the great actors ‘and actresses of the day. In 
addition to the higher class of tragedy and comedy, it had, by 
this time, produced dramatic versions of most of the Waverley 
novels; while operatic performances had by no means occupied 
‘a subordinate place in what it had supplied. “II Barbiére,” 
“Ya Gazza Ladra,” ‘“‘ Masaniello,” “Oberon,” ‘Le Nozze 
de Figaro,” “11 Turco in Italia,” were found appearing in its 
bills. Its general company had comprised such names, within 
mot many years, as T. P. Cooke, Mackay-Edmunds, W. H. 
Murray, Pritchard, Montague Stanley, Lloyd, ‘Diddear, Mrs. 
Siddons, Miss Noel, Miss Ellen Tree, the Misses Coveney, 
Miss Cleaver, Miss Nicol, Miss Fairbrother and many 
others, who added to the prestige of the Edinburgh stage. 
‘Opposite the theatre, a short way up Register Street, and in 
Gabriel’s Road, was Ambrose’s Tavern, at this time famous for 
the suppers of the Ettrick Shepherd, Christopher North, and 
the rest of the immortal coterie of the “ Noctes Ambrosianz.” 
Gabriel’s Road was part of ian ancient footpath used by the 
lairds of Inverleith on their way to St. Giles’s Cathedral, and 
memorable for a woeful crime from which it got its name. 

Shifting to another quarter of the town and extending into 
a somewhat later period, considerable changes have occurred 
and many great improvements have been made upon the 
Eastern Mound. The Mound—* Geordy Boyd’s Mud Brig,” 
constructed between 1780 and 1830—had now and for long 
before been established as a thoroughfare between the old and 
the new town. “Geordy Boyd,” a clothier in the High Street, 
was said to have commenced it, by providing for himself a dry 
pathway across the bog to visit the more modern portion of 
the city. The Royal Institution, founded in 1823 and built 
upon 2,000 wooden piles, now graced its northern extremity, 
and in 1836 this edifice was further embellished by several 
rows of handsome columns being added, by a colossal statue of 
Her late Majesty being erected on the north portico, and by 
eight sphinxes being placed upon the four angles of the 
roof. South of this structure the Mound was to a great 
extent an empty space of umarrayed simplicity. No 
national gallery existed; a flat tableland of consider- 
able expanse afforded accommodation for menageries and 
caravans and all sorts of shows and travelling entertain- 
ments. Among other purposes for which this open ground 
had been subservient was the then unwonted spectacle of a 
grand display of fireworks on the passing of the 1832 Reform 
Bill, The narrator of these memoranda, while as yet un- 
trammelled by any political bias whatever, witnessed with, 
delight and amazement its jubilant magnificence from a safe 
distance, at the head of St. David Street. Between the upper 
end of this waste ground again and the further portion of the 
Mound towards Ramsay Gardens a few small temporary shops, 
factories and unpretentious offices had been set ‘up; while 
adjoining them, first one and latterly two enormous circular 
wooden buildings had been erected, called rotundas, and were 
itted up as panoramas, Marshall’s being the oldest and most 
popular. There on hundreds of square feet of canvas. were 
exhibited pictorial representations of whatever was the last 
sensation of the day. Sometimes one or other of these’ 
rotundas supplied accommodation for a circus, when it 
paid a visit to the town, as in the days of Ducrow and 
Ryan, who had both occupied them in this way. Ata later 
date, and in the same locality, a small theatre was erected 
snown as the Victoria Temple and afterwards as the Victoria 
Theatre, Gourlay, one of the best Scottish.comedians of the 
jay, being the lessee. This place of entertainment was said to 
have at last slid down the bank behind it into Princes Street 
sarden, All these were soon after this removed to make way 
or improvements on the Mound, including the erection of the 
National Gallery, founded in 1850. and opened in 1859. On 
he completion of this building the present roadway of the 
Mound was planned and carried with the gentle curve it now 
lescribes round the south end of the Gallery towards Bank 
street and the Lawnmarket. Previous to this merely a rough 
tone wall bounded the east and west sides, in a straight line 
rom Princes Street to Mound Place and Ramsay Gardens. 
Jnly on the east side had: there ever been any pavement 
or foot-passengers. _Even this was by no means broad, and 
vas always much encumbered with old bookstalls and 
he easy chairs of their proprietors—some of whom, if 
ll tales be true, were not long in securing considerable wealth 
ind high positions. -The' wall, too — like that of the stairs 
eading to. Canal, Street—was:largely patronised as a favourite 
pitch” for ballad mongers, All this was confined to the east 
ide of the Mound ; No one thought of traversing the west side, 
lor was there any access there to the adjoining gardens. For 
ny of these alterations on the Mound, whether for better or 
vorse, no railway was responsible. The railway had no doubt 
unnelled through its substance, but would have blushed to find 
his catch the eye. 
, at Was very different with the Lothian Road. While the 
North British Railway had done the work of a magician in the 
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east, the Caledonian effected several transformations almost as \ 
striking in the west. Prior to that time the Lothian Road 
presented very much’ the appearance of a lonesome and 
suburban district, It was alleged to have been originally 
constructed in a single day, on the occasion of a wager by 
Sir John Clerk, of Penicuik, that this could be accomplished, 
Up to the incorporation of the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany, the whole stretch from Princes Street to Port 
Hopetoun was all but houseless. One or two isolated tene- 
ments rose at long intervals from the west side, and even these 
were at no distant date to be demolished. Kirkbrae House, 
opposite St. John’s, the Riding School, the Military Academy 
and the Diorama were the more conspicuous, while somewhat 
back from the main thoroughfare were St. Cuthbert’s work- 
house and Laing’s horse bazaar. Kirkbrae House, at the 
corner of St. Cuthbert’s Lane—not very long before a hedge- 
row—stood till the new station was begun. So also did the 
notable brick edifice of Free St. George’s, built there shortly 
after the disruption for Dr. Candlish’s congregation. The 
riding school had been established in this locality upon 
Angelo Tremamendo’s Royal Riding “Menage,” as it 
was then called, situated in Nicolson Street, being pulled 
down to make room for the new Surgeons’ Hall. The 
Royal Military Academy occupied a situation somewhat 
in front of. the riding school. It had been success- 
fully conducted under the superintendence of Captain Orr, who 
had carried the colours of the Black Watch at Waterloo, and 
had before its destruction supplied more than 1,000 officers to 
our army. The Diorama, famous for its artistic effects, stood 
further up the road, with St. Cuthbert’s Workhouse some 
distance from it—a very different institution from its compara- 
tively elegant and luxurious successor at Craigleith. All these 
structures were removed between the founding of the first 
station of the Caledonian Railway, half-way up towards 
Port Hopetoun and the building of the present one in 
Princes Street. The opposite side of the road had up to 
this time presented an equally desolate aspect with the 
other. Not long before, indeed, it had been principally 
occupied by barns and byres, and sheds and building yards, 
one of which had for some time given accommodation to the 
collection of stone figures Jong known as Forrest’s statuary, 
which, along with what was designated as “Short’s Observa- 
tory,” had been removed from the Calton Hill Leading from 
that side of the Lothian Road again, and winding round the 
base of the grandly precipitous Castle rock as far as the old 
West Bow, where it was to open upon the High Street, the new 
west approach had been begun in 1825, and with the formation 
of the “‘ King’s Road” and the “ King’s Bridge,” completed in 
1836. Beyond Port Hopetoun the immediate neighbourhood 
was much as it remains up to the present day. 

Changes in other quarters, as well as changes in many 
of its ways, have, in Edinburgh within these three-score 
years and ten, kept pace »with all the local metamorphoses 
which have been here des¢ribed ; changes, indeed, the mere 
outline of which, farless their description in detail, would 
require an.amount ‘of space which never could be looked for 
here. The ruthless hand of improvement has but small respect 
for the historical, the romantic or the picturesque. Even at the 
present day the most beautiful of all the streets of Europe, and 
the old rock fortress overlooking it, have suffered much at the 
hands of this physician. It is in such circumstances that 
memories of the past may always serve some purpose in 
recalling what things were before they vanished from our 
thoughts, and in restoring some that have become obliterated 
from our recollection. Time works wonders. What now 
seems trite and commonplace another century may robe with 
interest. Old memories, like old wines and old fiddles, 
improve by keeping. It does not, however, follow that to keep 
them long enough, they should be buried. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE fourth meeting of the winter session was held at 
44 Mosley Street, on Thursday, January 9. Mr. A. 
Darbyshire, the president, took the chair, and Mr. J. D. 
Crace, hon. A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on “The Relation of 
Colour to Architecture.” At the close of the paper Mr. Crace 
went round the room and pointed out the special points of 
interest in the numerous coloured drawings he had prepared of 
internal decorations. The paper which should have been read 
by Mr. Halsey Ricardo on “ The Revival of Gothic Architec- 
ture” at the last meeting is postponed, as on the date ar- 
ranged for the reading the train service between London 
and Manchester was upset by snowstorms The monthly 
prize for a design for a shop was won by Mr. Claude Paterson. 
The November subject for a band stand was won by Mr, H. 
Solomon. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE gift of 200,000/7. by Sir E. CassEL for the erection 
of an open-air sanatorium will have the effect of inducing 
‘a great ‘many people to give more attention to the new 
mode of treatment. If consumption is to be grappled with 
‘there must be sanatoria proportionate to the number of 
sufferers afflicted with the disease. The brochure by Dr. 
CHARLES REINHARDT, entitled “Life in an Open-air 
Sanatorium” (London: JoHN BALE, Sons & DaniELsson), 
is therefore opportune. He was one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the system, and is at present physician-in-charge 
-of the Hailey open-air sanatorium. It is not to be expected 
‘that architects, although they may have had experience in 
hospital construction, can understand the new requirements 
‘without study. Useful information has been given by Dr. 
REINHARDT. There are no. mysteries about the new 
hospitals, and it would seem as if they cannot be too 
simple. Fresh air appears to be the most desirable element 
in accomplishing a cure, but it is well to be assured by an 
expert of the extent to which simplicity may be carried. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Scotland writes to ask for infor- 
mation on the ‘“‘method or rules for describing a plot or 
area of ground from its pian, or as to making a plan from a 
description where no plan is given.” He encloses as an 
example a legal description relating to, ‘‘ All and whole that 
plot of ground situated in Main Street, containing 33 square 
yards or thereby, bounded on the north-east in the first 
place by the centre line of Main Street 40 feet wide, along 
which it extends 35 feet or thereby ; and, in the second 
place, by @ steading of ground along which it extends 
12 feet 11 inches or thereby, on the north-west by the said 
steading of ground, along which it extends, firstly, on the 
centre line of a mean gable wall and range thereof, 63 feet 
or thereby, and, secondly, 37 feet or thereby, &c.” Our corre- 
spondent asks whether the description of which the above is 
a small sample can be considered as sufficient. If tested 
on the ground the measurements may be correct. It is 
not likely a Scottish judge would accept the description 
without some verification, and as long as things remain as 
they are on and about the plot of ground the phraseology 
is as clear as what is generally found in conveyances. But 
in all cases a description of property should be accom- 
panied by a plan, for should the main street be altered, the 
main gable wall taken down and the adjoining properties 
change hands, words alone will be found inadequate to 
point out the exact limits of what was conveyed. Deeds 
relating to landed property which are not accompanied by 
plans are recognised by lawyers as an excellent source of 
revenue. 


THE principal task of the French Academy is meant to 
be the preparation of a dictionary of the French language. 
Judging by the rate of progress at which the work is done, 

‘the globe will have cooled down and be unfit for human 
habitation before the end of the alphabet is reached. At 
the same time, the want of an authoritative dictionary is 
more apparent in England than in France. The judges in 
the Law Courts are our best interpreters. It was only on 
Tuesday that the Court of Appeal determined the meaning 
of the word ‘“‘adjoining.” A sub-lease of a house in High 
Street, Marylebone, was granted in which there was a 
covenant that the tenant would not do anything to “‘inter- 
fere with the quiet enjoyment of any adjoining or neigh- 
bouring premises,” nor “object to any works to adjoining 
premises which may be sanctioned by or on tehalf of the 
lessor or the superior landlords or landlord, nor claim any 
easement against the lessor or his superior landlord over 
_any adjoining or neighbouring premises by reason of any 
act or thing done or suffered by any tenant of such adjoin- 
ing or neighbouring premises.” That was a common 
covenant in the leases of the Howard de Walden estate. 
A property company proposed to erect buildings which 
would cause an obstruction of light to the premises 
in question, and the lessee brought his action to 
restrain the company. The immediate lessor, who was 
interested in the company, endeavoured to stop the action 
on account of the above covenant. Mr. Justice JOYCE 
»decided that the lessee was precluded from raising objection 
to any building works on adjoining premises which had 


| been’sanctioned on behalf of the lessor or the superi 


landlord. An order was, therefore, made staying the pr 
ceedings. The plaintiff was, however, successful -befc 
the Court of Appeal. It was argued that the wor 
“adjoining premises” extended not only to buildin 
which came in physical contact with the demised buildir 
but also to any buildings which were situated near enou 
to the demised building for works done on the premises 
situate to affect materially the demised premises — 
obstructing easements enjoyed by the demised premis 
at the date of the demise. But their lordships declin 
to approve of any other meaning of “ adjoining” than » 
expressed in the Metropolitan Building Act, 1894, wh 
adjoining owner and adjoining occupier relate to lan 
buildings, storeys or rooms which are in physical cont, 
with a building owner’s property. Adjoining is not, the 
fore, equivalent to neighbouring, and a knowledge of t 
fact may sometimes prevent litigation. 


AMERICAN inventiveness is applied to the saving 
labour on a small as well us ona colossal scale. _ One 
the latest efforts is for quickly producing titles on ple 
Fifty or sixty years ago the titles on surveys of estates w 
often splendid specimens of Caligraphy. It was not me 
the lettering that was attractive, but vignettes were sor 
times introduced as part of the composition. The w 
was, however, slowly accomplished, and it was not unec 
mon to spend a month over a title of a valuable prope 
Afterwards a cheap class of lettering was employed. T! 
stencilling was adopted at least for parts of titles, and e 
gummed letters were manufactured and sold as substitt 
for the laboriously formed efforts of the draughtsman. 
the United States a small hand ‘press has come into 1 
with a special ink that dries' quickly. ' In railway offi 
where titles used to cost on an averaSe about Ios. e 
the printed titles by the new method can be got ou 
about a tenth of that price. Ina little time we may th 
fore expect that lettering on plans by hand work will k 
gone the way of many other lost arts. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._RIPON:;: THE CHOIR TO EAST WINDC 


THE DAVID LEWIS HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL, 


ST, MARY’S CHURCH, ECCLESTON, FROM EAST END OF SO 
AISLE, LOOKING INTO CHANCEL. 


HIS church was ‘built by the late Duke of W 
MINSTER as the parish church of Eccleston, | 
Chester. It is entirely formed of the beautiful red ston 
the neighbourhood, being. of ashlar inside and out. | 
made complete, as few churches are, with carved 
fittings, and all the windows filled with excellent stai 
glass. The floor is laid entirely with marble, and an o1 
is happily placed, high up over the tower-arch. 

-In the view a canopy of stained and gilded oa 
shown. Under this there is now placed an altar m 
ment with an effigy of the late Duke, well carved 
alabaster, and which was not there when the view 
taken. Though the actual dimensions of the building 
not large, yet it has much of the effect of a small al 
church, vaulted, as it is, throughout in stone. The fot 
of marble, and has a high carved oak canopy with fig 
The western tower rises well above the clerestoried r 
and has double belfry windows. In style it is str 
English of the fourteenth-century manner, but is ¢ 
original in its composition and design. 

The architect was Mr. G. F. Bopiey, A.R.A., of G 
Inn. The work was well carried out by Mr. FRANK 
of Deddington. 


COTTAGE HOMES, DRYMEN, N.B. 


HE illustrations we give this week of the Convale: 
Homes for Girls have been erected by Mr. WIL} 
Ew1nc GILMour, in memory of his daughter, for the 
employed by Messrs. JoHN Orr-Ewinc & Co. Mr.. 
CAMPBELL, of Glasgow, was the architect. 
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THE TOWER OF ST. 


THE CHATEAU DE VITRE. 


HE town of Vitré, which is about nine miles from Laval, is 
a1. constructed upon a hill, at the foot of which is a valley 
through which the river Vilaine runs. The chateau is erected 
on a point of the hill. The town was defended on the north 
by a wall laid out almost in a straight line, and on the south 

- side by another strong wall which was carried to the foot of the 
“hill. Vitré was so well enclosed that entrance was only 
‘ obtainable through three gateways anda postern. The three 
: gateways have been destroyed, and the postern is only to be 
_ judged ina restored state. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
‘century several small towers were constructed. as well as 
. bastions in order to cope with the new means of attack. In 
_ Consequence of those changes the ancient appearance of Vitré 
_ 1s hard to realise. However, a great many of its houses pre- 
_ serve their Medizval character. 
__. The most important building was the chateau. It could only 
‘be approached through a number of dependencies which 
formed the first line of defence. Then a court was crossed 
* obliquely in order to reach a bridge that was placed across the 
. ditch. At each of the three angles of the chateau was placed 
a tower. . The principal tower was named after St. Laurent. 
It dominated the gate of the city, and commanded the route to 
‘Rennes. In other parts there were also several towers, and 
the building must have been thought an invaluable source of 
defence. The interior court’ was irregular in plan. On one 
side were the kitchen, the bakery, a square tower called after 
Ceesar, besides:cellars and storehouses. On the first floor were 
the habitations of the owners.: But the! arrangement is only 
conjectural, for the whole of the ancient interior arrangements 
_ Were destroyed in order that the chateau might be converted 
into a prison for the department of Ille-et-Vilaine. 
Vitré was an appanage of the Comte de Rennes. About 


LAURENT AND THE CHATELET, 


A.D. 990 it was made over to Martin, the son of Tuhael 
Beranger, who was the founder of the Barony of Vitré. In 
1239 it passed, by marriage, to the house of Montmorency 
Laval, in 1412 to the house of Laval Montford, and in 1605 
to the family of Tremoille. As far as can be made out, the 
first chateau of Vitré did not stand on the site of the existing 
remains. In 1222 it is recorded that prisoners were confined 
in the building. Exactly two centuries later there is an account 
of reparations of the chateau, and in 1582 the Parliament of 
Britanny used it as a refuge to escape from an epidemic. In 
the sixteenth century, during the disturbances which arose out 
of religious differences, the building was repeatedly attacked. 
In 1590 it was on the point of being surrendered, but was pre- 
served by the bravery of the captain, whose name was 
Rallon. Two years afterwards it was again attacked, but 
as it was protected by 1,200 men it was believed invincible. 
At the time of the Revolution it was declared to be 
national property, and was utilised first as a prison and then 
as a barrack. After the fall of Napoleon it was restored 
to the Tremoille family, who in 1820 made it over to the 
Department. In order to convert it into a prison it was, as 
we have said, in a large measure destroyed. It is supposed 
that the tower of St. Laurent was erected on remains dating 
from the eleventh century, while the tower itself dates from the 
thirteenth century. The central part of the chatelet is thought 
to have been erected in the fifteenth century. 

The chateau must have been of immense size. During several 
years the ruins were used'as a quarry. Vitré possessed 
invaluable archives, but as the chamber in which they were 


placed was undefended, the boys of the town gained admission 
to it and carried off the documents in large bundles. Only a 
few of the parchments were preserved, and they were deposited 
in Rennes. But they have also been lost sight of, and it was 
with difficulty the history of the buildings has been traced. 
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AN AMERICAN DRAUGHTSMAN’S OFFICE.* 


FTER completing the course of studies in engineering 
there is really only one thing lacking to start the young 
engineer toward success. That one thing is opportunity. 
Many a successful engineer can trace his success to the right 
opening that gave him a chance to start. The young engineer 
is being sought after more each year and the opportunities to 
get started are on the increase. #% 

A large number of these opportunities present themselves 
each year in the draughting-rooms of bridge and structural 
steelworks. When a young .engineer secures one of these 
positions he must show a disposition to learn, work hard, and 
be willing to do anything. Willingness to take hold of any- 
thing will be a large factor to rapid advancement. : Too much 
Stress cannot be laid upon the theoretical side of the engineer- 
ing course. Well-grounded theory is the foundation to 
practical success. 

The design and building of a steel structure may be com- 
pared to that of a frame building in which all the nails would 
be located and holes made for them before putting the 
boards together, all the pieces of lumber would be laid 
out and sawed to fit before being put in place, the 
difference being that if the parts of the steelwork do 
mot fit when put together it is not as easy to recut and 
shape them as it is with the lumber. If the pieces of steel 
do not fit when put together they are often spoiled, and must 
be thrown away. It is often difficult to get the pieces of 
material to replace the rejected parts. The material for a 
bridge is ordered from the rolling mills to shape, size and 
length required, assuming that nothing will be spoiled, just 
the same as lumber for a house is ordered from the lumber 
yards. The rolling mills are often hundreds of miles.from the 
bridge shops, while lumber yards are usually in the community 
in which the house is being built. 

The comparison above will serve to illustrate the truth that 
one of the most important requirements of the draughting-room 
is accuracy. The most careful and painstaking man will make 
mistakes, but the more nearly a person’s work is free from mis- 
takes the more it will be appreciated. Accuracy should always 
have the preference over rapidity. Rapidity or hurried work 
is almost always accompanied by a large number of mistakes 
or aslackness of the work in one place or another. . Work 
rushed through an office without proper care and attention is 
almost always accompanied by a greater loss of time in correct- 
ing mistakes in drawings while passing through the shop than 
“is saved in~the first-place, besides the expense “of correcting 
errors that may not be found till the work is erected. The 
drawings and work of this kind are unsatisfactory, and’ should 
be avoided as far as possible. 

The engineering force of a bridge company is usually 
divided into two departments, the estimating and the detailing. 

The work of the estimating department is to prepare the 
estimates of weight and cost of all work that the company bids 
upon, prepare all stress sheets and preliminary plans when 
required, and they must secure all data and information neces- 
Sary in preparing the detail plans. Sometimes the plans for 
making estimates are furnished by the parties wanting the work. 
Then it is only necessary to figure the weight and estimate 
the cost. If. no plans are furnished, the stress sheets 
and preliminary plans must be worked up from the data 
furnished. When plans are furnished they are usually prepared 
by an engineer in the employ of the party wanting the work or 


by a consulting engineer who has charge of the work. The. 


work is contracted for in one of two ways—so much per pound 
of shipping weight or so much for the work complete. The 
one is called a pound price and the other a lump’sum ; some- 
times erected complete ready for traffic and sometimes f.o.b. 
(free on board) cars at a certain place, the party buying the 
material doing his own erecting. : 

The work of the detailing department, or what we shall 
hereafter designate as a draughting department, is to take the 
data furnished by the estimating department and make the 
detail shop plans. The work usually requires from three to 
five times the number of men as the estimating. It seldom 
occurs that a set of drawings comes into the office that can be 
sent into the shop without being made over, even though they 
are carefully worked out in detail ; or that a set of plans made 
for one bridge can be used again, even though it should be of 
the same length and width. Especially is this true of railroad 
work, since the conditions vary so from year to year. Specifica- 
tions for material and loading are changing constantly. Ten 
years ago a Ioo-ton engine was considered a heavy engine ; 
to-day, 150-ton engines are common in specifications. Cases 
where plans were used again in this way have happened only 
a few times in the ten years’ experience of the writer. 

A shop that turns out 6,000 to 8,000 tons of work per year 
requires a draughting force of about eight, distributed about as 
follows :—-The chief draughtsman, two men of experience who 


* A paper by Mr. R. G. Manning read before the University of 
Michigan Engineering Society. : 
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can handle any kind of work, one or both being classed a 
checkers, three men to detail the bulk of the work and some 
times doing their own tracing, two men to do tracing and wh 
will work into detailing. This makes a draughting force of eigh 
scaling up in experience. Three years’ experience in th 
draughting-room should make an engineer familiar with th 
ordinary work that comes up. 4 
We will now take a bridge from the beginning and trace. 
through the different steps until it is finished and turned ove 
as completed to the parties buying it. Wewill assume that. 
railroad company desires to contract. fora bridge. The chie 
engineer will write to the several bridge companies from whic 
he desires to receive bids, giving the length of span, locatior 
specifications for loading and material, and any other condition 
that may govern this particular bridge, and the date of receivin 
bids.. The estimating department takes the data given, pre 
pares the stress-sheet, figures the weight of the bridge an 
makes an estimate of cost. The bids are received by the rai 
road company, and we will suppose that the bridge compar 
we are considering receives the award of the contract. It. 
usually presumed that the lowest bidder gets the contrac 
although the time of delivery and other conditions may alter thi 
In the letting of public work where the plans and specificatior 
are definite, the lowest responsible bidder gets the contract. 
After the contract is secured all the data required to get 01 
the details of the work are turned over to the chief of th 
draughting-room. This data will include the stress shee 
specifications and a data sheet, properly filled out, containin 
a list of items that usually come up in working out the detail 
An order for material must first be made, and this may requit 
sketches of such details as are not determined by the dat 
furnished, as every piece of material ordered must have 
place in the bridge and every piece required must be ordered, 
This material is usually inspected at the rolling mills b 
some one employed by the railroad company, and must me 
the requirements of the specifications. This order for materi: 
is turned over to the person whose business it is to place th 
orders with the rolling mills, and furnish the inspector with 
copy of the same. It isa good plan to check the weight « 
the material ordered with the estimated weight of the bridge. 
After the material is ordered the work may be laid asid 
until a convenient time comes to work up the details, unles 
the necessities of the case require immediate attention. Th 
data is then all turned over to one or more men, as the cas 
may require, to make the detail drawings, The chief draught: 
man should go over the data with the draughtsmen, making suc 
explanation as is necessary, and outline the manner in whic 
the drawings.are to be made. Time is saved by plannin 
each sheet and each set of drawings before beginning th 
pencilling. The drawings are then pencilled and traced. O 
an average, from two to three days are required to pencil on 
drawing, and less time is required to trace a drawing than t 
pencil it. If drawings are to be sent for approval they ar 
usually sent as soon as the tracings are finished and looke 
over, but before checking, in order tosave time. This assume 
that the general details, sizes and dimensions are correct, an 
that errors which affect the shop work alone -do not concer 
the parties getting the bridge, and that these érrors will b 
corrected in checking. CSRS EN ; 
The tracings and all information are now given to th 
checker, who is supposed to check every figure on the dray 
ings and indicate what may be lacking on the drawings t 
make them complete and conform to the requirements of th 
specification. It isa good plan to put a dot of red ink unde 
each figure as it is checked, using waterproof ink so it will nc 
run if the tracings get damp, as they generally do when file 
in a vault. All corrections should be made with a blue penci 
so as to be seen easily. The tracings are then returned to th 
man who detailed the pencil drawings to be corrected. A 
corrections should be checked by the detailer to be sure tha 
the corrections are correct. After corrections are all made 
the drawings, with the blue pencil marks still on them, ar 
given back to the checker, who looks the drawings over to sé 
that all corrections have been properly made. ; 
One of the duties of the draughting-room is to make out. 
shipping bill by which the material is shipped when the wor 
is finished in the shop. Every piece of finished material o 
the different kinds has a line in the shipping bill, that it ma 
be checked off and the weight placed opposite as it is shipped 
From twelve to fifteen sets of blue-prints are made of eacl 
set of drawings, distributed about as follows :—Six to the shor 
one to the inspector, two for approval, three for file to th 
parties buying the bridge, and others as occasion may require. 
The first work in the shop is to make the templates 
Almost every different piece of material is first laid out ot 
boards, the -holes bored in their proper places, each piec 
marked, giving the number required, and any other necessar 
information. These pieces of boards are called templates, anc 
are used for laying out the work on the pieces of steel b 
clamping or holding the templates on the pieces of steél 
There are from one to eight pieces of each kind for one spat 
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of a bridge, and the templates are used on each piece, making 
one template serve to lay out as many pieces as there are of 
that kind.. One template often serves for more than one kind 
where.they differ only slightly by properly marking the tem- 
plate. Where rivet spacing is symmetrical about a centre line 
only; one-haif of the length of the piece need be laid out on the 
template. Some of the large plates are often laid out on one 
of the plates itself, punched and then used as a template, as it 
would be too expensive to provide the lumber on which to lay 
ittout. ' : 

The work then goes through the process of shearing, punch- 
ing or drilling, assembling, reaming if required, rivetting, mill- 
ing, boring; inspection, painting, shipping and erection. A 
draughtsman should visit the shop frequently to see how the 
work is done and acquaint himself as much as possible with the 
practical side of the work. 

. All the work of the draughting-room should be checked by 
some one other than the person who made the original. This 
cannot always be done, but should be carried out as far as 
possible. “The work of this department is final and is so 
important that every ‘precaution possible should be taken to 
eliminate the errors, ‘It usually results ina saving of time to 
have the work thoroughly checked, as all mistakes will be dis- 
covered before the work has passed through the shop and is 
erected, and it takes a great deal more time to look up mistakes 
and correct them after the work is laid aside than it does to do 


‘it in the regular way while the work is fresh in the mind. 


When it is remembered that there are hundreds of figures and 


- relations of parts on every drawing, and that they pass through 


the steps of preliminary computations, transferring to the 
pencil drawing, and tracing, with so many chances of miscon- 
ception, it is very important to have the final work thoroughly 
checked. 

The tools necessary for a draughtsman in a bridge office to 
have are two 45-degree triangles, 4-inch and Io-inch; two 
30-degree and 6o-degree triangles, 5-inch and 13-inch; two 
good right-line pens ; one good 42-inch T-square, one that is 
stiff and not too light; one compass complete, one bow pen, 


_ one bow pencil, one engineer’s and one architect’s scale, pencil 


and ink erasers, scratcher, and piece of soap-stone to rub over 
a place in the tracing cloth that has been scratched, to renew 
the surface and prevent the ink from running. Transparent 
triangles and scales with celluloid faces are best. 

A few of the practical wrinkles of the draughting-room will 
be found in the following :— 

’ All blue and black pencil marks are removed from the 
tracing with benzine. Dampen a cloth with it and apply to 
the tracing. Lay the tracing on a newspaper, or some paper 
that is not wanted, before applying the benzine, as it passes 


through the tracing and will spoil a pencil drawing. Plenty 


of linen cloth is usually obtainable about the draughting-room 
by washing out the tracing cloth. 

An ink to make white lines on blue-prints is obtainable 
by dissolving soda, lime or saleratus in water, or an ink can be 
obtained of dealers in draughtsmen’s supplies. Any of these 
inks will run and blot the lines if the print becomes damp. 

_ It is the practice in some offices to pencil the work on the 
tracing cloth and ink itin. In others the pencilling is done on 
paper and traced. The writer prefers the latter. 

Tracing should be done on the rough side of the cloth, as it 
is easier to mark on that side in making corrections, changes, 
or additions. Tracing cloth has a tendency to roll up toward 
the glazed side, and when the border is put on the drawing on 
the rough side it will correct this tendency to roll; whereas, 
if it is put on the glazed side, it will tend to increase it. 

There should be one size of sheet for detail work, and 
under no circumstances should this vary, as it is unnecessary 
and always proves a nuisance. Where the drawing carinot be 
made on one sheet it can be made on two or more, and so 
arranged that the sheets may be pasted together after printing; 
23 by 35 inches for border lines and 24 by 36 inches over all is 
a convenient size. 

Prepared ink is preferable to the stick ink, which must be 
ground, ‘as it is more uniform, cheaper and cleaner. 

_ Tracing cloth powder, which can be obtained of the dealer 
m small cans ready for usé, is better and causes less trouble 
than powdered chalk. 

_ The natural place for the title of a shop drawing is the 
lower right-hand corner, the top of the: title-being about 
33 inches above the border line. If a stamp is used for all of 
the title except that which describes the work on the sheet, the 
titles will be more uniform, and will add considerably to the 
appearance of the drawings. The title should be made plain 
and prominent for ready reference in the files. It should con- 
tain the contract number, sheet number, general title of the 
work, the special work on that sheet, scale, date, name of 
detailer, tracer and checker, and name of bridge. company. 
In the lower right-hand corner a circle 3-inch in diameter, with 
a horizontal line through the centre, having the number of the 
sheet above the line and the total number of sheets in the set 
below the line, makes a convenient means of reference. 


_traffic. 


The writer prefers to file the tracing flat in a drawer, one 
drawer.containing as many tracings as 1s convenient: 

The best way to stretch tracing-cloth on a drawing-board is 
by means of small one-half ounce tacks. , The tacks are 
driven into and removed from the board by means ofa specia} 
hammer made of 3-inch round steel and tempered: One end 
is' turned over at right angles to the length so that the end. is 
three-quarters of an inch from the inner face, and the other 
end is straight and sharpened like a chisel, One end is used 
for driving and the other for removing the tacks. The whole 
is about 6} inches long. The hammer is magnetised at a 
dynamo and will pick up the tacks so that they do not need to 
be handled with the fingers... Place the tracing-cloth on the 
board and empty a box of tacks on the, tracing and tack the 
centre of the four sides with ,two. tacks each, stretching »the 
tracing tight. Then stretch the tracing by working from the 
centre of the sides to the corners, placing a'tack every 2 or 3. 
inches. ~The tacks that are left loose on the tracing are taken up 
with the hammer and dropped back into the box. This givesa 
perfectly smooth surface to work upon, and the tacks do not, 
interfere with the sliding of the T-square., The tacks are re- 
moved with the chisel end of the hammer, taking up one tack 
after another, the tacks all clinging to the hammer and then,. 
dumped into the box. The tracing is put down and taken, up, 
very quickly this way, and a thumb tack has not been used in 
our office for seven years. 

There. should, be a uniform style of lettering for all shop. 
drawings—one that is plain and easy to read. The Reinhardt 
slant letter is a very good one for this purpose. 

Full, light black lines are used for dimension lines. There 
is enough contrast between the light dimension lines and the 
heavy lines representing the object drawn not to confuse the 
drawing. The full, black lines are put on the drawing more 
rapidly than either dotted or red-ink lines. 


THE DESIGNING OF CITIES.* 


| Biieaarl whatever point of view the question be studied? 
whether from that of convenience or that of artistic effect» 
one is compelled to admit the overwhelming merits of the 
adoption as the foundation element of any design of what may 
be called radial centres ; that is, centres from which shall — 
diverge in all directions the streets that are to constitute the 
main arteries of traffic or leading streets of the city. Justas a | 
town or city has its lines of intercommunication with 
neighbouring aggregations of settlement, branching out in all | 
directions, so should these radial centres he in direct com- 
munication with one another and with every part of the city. 
This is evidently the arrangement to which there would be | 
what may be called a natural tendency to conform... The 
greatest area is reached with the least length of street, 
and the greatest distance to be traversed in passing from any 
one point to another, as compared with the direct distance 
between the points, is approximately a minimum when the 
angles between the diverging streets are about 60 degrees , 
that is when the radial system is hexagonal. This may,, , 
therefore, be taken as a guide in analysing the topography of a 
site in order to. establish the first important element of the , 
design, viz. the positions of these centres and main lines of , 
The rectangular. system of streets, so much in vogue 
in the States of our Commonwealth, is absolutely inconsistent 
not only with what may be called the natural arrangement, but 
also with the position of maximum efficiency; for the best. 
system from the point of convenience is that which, without 
greatly increasing the aggregate of street length, enables the 
traveller to reach any desired point without having to pass over 
a distance seriously greater than its direct distance, and this 
requirement is obviously satisfied by the radial system only. , 
The rectangular system has the further disadvantage of not 
admitting of architectural monuments, or other great central , 
features, being brought into striking prominence from so many 
points of view; it is therefore, compared with the radial system, 
no less defective when judged zsthetically. ENS 
It would be a mistake, to infer from its geometric merits. 
that the hexagonal was the only proper form of the radial 
system. We may often need a greater number of converging 
streets than six from one point. At the Arc de Triomphe in 
Paris there are no less than fourteen converging avenues, at 
the Place de la Bastille ten, at the Place de la Nation nine. 
At the Capitol in Washington there are eleven long converging 
streets, and eight and ten in other places in the same city. At 
Karlsruhe, in Germany, there are no less than eleven radial 
streets about 120 degrees of arc, their directions all converging 
upon the Castle, Library and Cabinet of Natural History. 


* A paper by Mr. G. H. Knibbs, F.R.A.S., read before a joint 
meeting of the Institute of Architects and the Institution of Surveyors, 
New South Wales, and published in the Buz/ding, Engineering and 
Mining Journal. 
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Position of Radial Centres. 


Radial centres may be described as points about which. 


particular types of civic activity will tend to concentrate: they 
may be the foci of political, administrative, commercial or 
manufacturing energies, or of intellectual or esthetic interest. 
Hence they must be on leading lines of communication, on the 
broadways of traffic, and consequently, also, the most ‘careful 
regard must be paid in their selection, not only to the limita- 
tions imposed by the topographical features of the site, but also 
to those imposed by the positions of outlying centres and exist- 
ing or potential roads and railways thereto. Similarly, 
strenuous care must be exercised as to their efficiency in times 
of peace and in times of war. Economy of effort in reaching 
industrial or other ends requires that activities having 
many. points of contact, or frequent need of intercom 
munication, shall be so grouped as to reduce intercom- 
munication itself to a minimum, and thus it happens that, 
in order to properly design a city, it becomes necessary in 
focussing /its various energies to have throughout regard to 
convenience, efficiency and artistic effect. Nothing short of 
an exact appreciation: of the topographical adaptability of the 
site, and of the interdependence and mutual influence of differ- 
ent forms of civic activity, is sufficient for so localising the 
occupation of the city that its political, administrative, military 
and-various other features, previously specified, shall be the 
best possible from every point of view. ; 

Digressing for a moment from the general question, it may 
be said that, in mentioning the necessity for attention to our 
military needs, it may be remarked that this is a matter we are 
likely to treat too lightly. It has been, so far, our good fortune 
in this land never to have heard the horrid clamour of Bellona ; 
nevertheless the experience of mankind (e.g. Paris in the last 
Franco-German war) shows how important the military pro- 
vision is, and how bitterly we may rue inattention thereto. 
Hence, however much it may be disregarded so far as imme- 
diate necessities are concerned, ample provision for facilitating 
the mobilisation and despatch of troops, war material, &c, and 
for the defence of the city, must be made in the design, in 
recognition of the inevitable contingencies of at least the more 
remote future. 

Among the several radial centres or focal points to be pro- 
vided in the design, that at which Parliament will be housed— 
and round which the great departments of public administra- 
tien should therefore be concentrated as a matter of conveni- 
ence—will necessarily receive first attention as the grandest 
centre. For the accommodation of judiciary, commercial and 
industrial institutions, of a university and its affiliated colleges, 
of technical and high schools, of barracks, armouries and other 
provisions for the rapid mobilisation of troops, and ‘also for 
sites for great public monuments and monumental buildings, 
other centres must be located in such a manner as best meets 
the practical needs of city life, and at the same time enhances 
the appearance of the city. 


Other Systems of Streets. 


As has already been stated, the radial system is unequivo- 
cally advantageous from every point of view. Reverting to the 
question of the best angle between the radial lines, it may be 
remarked that in a square divided by two diameters into four 
equal squares, and} in a circle of equal area divided into six 
equal sections by three diameters, the total perimeter length in 
the latter case is only about 153 per cent. greater than in the 
former, while the mean perimeter distance from all points to 
the centre is 14 per cent. less ; that is, supposing the perimeter 
lines to represent streets, then the reduction of average distance 
to the centre is practically equal to the increase of. street 
length necessary to obtain it. A little reflection will show that 
the hexagonal radial system is, as previously stated, the best 
from this point of view, and involves the introduction of ring 
streets round the centre, something like those at Karlsruhe in 
Germany, or those in one quarter of New Orleans in America, 
eg. St. Charles Avenue. If, however, for the ring streets 
straight ones are substituted, the iteration of the hexagonal 
system -leads to a division of the entire area into a series of 
triangles approximately equilateral in form. This scheme 
possesses the marked advantage of making the greatest 
‘distance of travel from any one point to any other never more 
than 15 47 per cent. greater than the direct distance between 
the two, while in the rectangular system of streets the distance 
may be as much as 41°42 per cent. greater. (Hence the ratio 
of advantage is 115°47: I141'42=100: 122°47.) While showing 
that the rectangular system pure and simple ought never 
to be accepted, this fact does not show that « that 
system (may not be beneficially combined with the hexagonal 
‘or. any other form of the radial system. In travelling 
about a. city set out onthe rectangular system there is 
a distinctly better sense of orientation than where its streets are 
irregular, and it has always been felt that from the point of view 
of building construction it has much to commend it. Ancient 
Antioch, with its magnificent “ golden” street, about four miles 


in design, and so also are the majority of cities. It is almost 
self-evident that a combination of the two systems practically 
secures the advantages of each, and this is the merit of 
L’Enfant’s design for the capital city of the United States of 
America. (See fig. 1.) | 

A-radial rectangular system like that of Washington‘ 
is possible, however, only where the ground is sensibly level, 
and to attempt to apply it in its integrity to any site without 
regard to the topographical features of the latter would be to’ 
wholly misconceive the problem of design. Cities cannot be 
designed on a general pattern. Configuration of surface not 
only necessitates the setting out of streets in such positions 
as will give the best gradients; it also modifies the design in 
respect of the localisation of its centres, and in respect of its 
general scheme from the standpoints of zesthetics and hygiene, 
a matter to which we shall later refer at greater length. | 

We may say at once, therefore, that the radial system, either 
with or without its cross or connecting streets in polygonal or 
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spider's web form, or in ring form, and the rectangular system 
may be combined in any way whatsoever suggested by the 
conformation of the ground, or by the necessities of localising 
the centres with respect to convenience or artistic effect. 
And similarly curved streets, or even streets of zigzag form, may. 
properly be introduced, or rather should be introduced, 
wherever the resulting gradients show them to be advan- 
tageous. Not only may curved streets be employed where 
they are practically necessitated; they may even be introduced 
where traffic is only moderate in quantity, for the relief of an 
unartistic uniformity, provided that the element of gradient is 
thereby improved. 


Cardinal Direction of Rectangular Streets. 

In the temperate zones the sun’s direction for six months of 
the year is never south of an east-and-west line, a fact showing 
that the north-and-south and east-and-west directions for the 
streets in a rectangular system is an error. Where topo- 
graphical features do not interfere, the directions making angles 
of 45 degs. with the principal cardinal points are evidently the 
best so far as the theory of solar light is concerned. Ottawa 
and Montreal are laid out conformably to this idea. 

In latitude 35 degs. south—the nearest fifth degree to the 
latitude of Sydney—the following proportions obtain between 
the meridian shadows at the summer solstice, the equinoxes, 
and the, winter solstice, viz. the length of the sun’s shadow at 
noon is respectively 4, ;4 and 2 of the height of the supposed 
vertical object casting the shadow on a horizontal plane. The 
sun is east or west at the following intervals of time before or 
after apparent noon on the several dates mentioned, viz. :— 


Dec, 22. Jan. 19, Feb. 19, .Nov. 21, 
Nov. 24. Oct. 24. Sept. 23. 
hom, h. m. h. m. nem: 
3 30 3 50 4 50 6 0 


The north-east and north-west faces have at all times eight 
hours of continuous direct sunlight ; the south-east and south- 
west faces from 6} to 1% hours, or a mean of four hours, the 
duration of direct sunlight thereon-at the equinoxes. The 
adoption of directions making angles of 45 degs. with the 
true north-and-south and east-and-west lines will often be 
greatly modified by the surface configuration. The theory of 
the best position is to be taken as a guide, not as an inflexible 
rule admitting of no variation. 


Width, Grade, Cross-section and Location of Streets. 
in dealing with the characteristics of streets in a capital 
city, the first principle that may be laid down is that the 
esthetic requirements may be regarded as of commanding 


in l2ngth and 200 feet in width, was substantially rectangular | importance, and should therefore be given prominence in the 
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general idea, while utilitarian considerations should be sub- 
ordinated to the last possible degree consistent with the fact 
that the general arrangements must. be really practicable. 
Although there is no inveterate opposition between artistic 
effect and convenience, there must to some extent be a sacrifice 
of one to the other. Thus in respect of the element of width, 
economy of construction and maintenance, and mere conveni- 
ence in the conduct of business would suggest, the narrowest 
width of street that would avoid intense congestion of vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic, while from the sanitary and zsthetic 
points of view wide streets are preferable, since they are less 
dangerous and are both healthier and more beautiful. 

Dealing with actual dimensions, and commencing at the 
fower limit, it may be affirmed that lanes of less than 10 metres 
width are very undesirable. Unimportant streets, so situated 
that they can never become of importance, might be designed 
with widths of from 20 to 25 metres. Streets of moderate 
importance likely to require tramways, -cycle paths, central 
walks and so on would be satisfied by a width of from 30 to 
40 metres; while still wider streets, set out with avenues of 
trees, flower-beds, &c., might be of any width from 50 to 75 
metres. For the purpose of comparison it might be men- 
tioned that the streets of Washington are from about 24 to 
36 metres, and the avenues about 36 to 49 metres. The usual 
tross section of roadway with raised footpaths’ should hold 
good for the narrowest streets only. In those of medium width 
4 row of fine foliage trees on each side next to: the footwalk. 
would constitute the usual feature. In’ streets where there is 
little traffic, as, for example, those in the residential quarters of 
the city, strips forming garden or grass plots, graced with 
shrubs of various kinds, might well form a feature. To obtain 
variety a somewhat wider street could have a centre-line or 
lines of ornamental trees with or without footwalks, or a cycle 
path, &c. The widest streets would allow of sidewalks, 
bounded by rows of trees or strips of garden, and a triple 
central avenue of fine proportions with double footwalks, and 
still leave ample room for two roads for tramway or vehicular 
traffic. Cycle and motor paths—already referred to—would 
always be so located as to involve a minimum of interference 
with other forms of locomotion. 

Touching the question of the limits of street gradient, it 
may be observed that it must necessarily be sufficient to carry 
off surface drainage; its lowest limit would therefore be } per 
cent. For vehicular traffic no severer grade than Io per cent. 
should be allowed, and it is hardly necessary to say that of 
alternative possible designs, that which, other things being 
equal, secures the lightest grades throughout, especially in the 
streets which carry the heaviest and greatest amount of traffic, 
is the better. 

The interdependence of topographical features, types of 
occupation and character of street in a city intended to be 
ideally healthy and beautiful requires ‘that the study of the 
design should be exhaustive. Every possible variation should 
be systematically analysed by a comparative method, for it is 
only in this way that the best result can be achieved. 

The following are the main principles of location. For 
leading lines of heavy traffic light grades are required, and 
widths proportionate to its ultimate magnitude. Special regard 
must be paid to adequate provision for all future contingencies 
at such points of congestion as depots and freight yards of all 
kinds, railway stations and similar places. As before said, 
provision necessary for the mobilisation and despatch of 
troops, war material, &c., must also be borne in mind, what- 
ever opinion obtain as to the needlessness of this in the near 
future. 

‘With respect to residential streets, gradient is of less im- 
portance, it being merely necessary that the general character 
of the street should harmonise with the class of residences 
adjoining. Where they are to be palatial, the streets should 
possess a collateral magnificence, while the streets in localities 
populated by the poorer classes must, of course, be less preé- 
tentious in design, though they, too, may well be made pic- 
turesque with foliage trees. 


En,ineering Features of Streets. 

_ The necessity for some official control of the localisation of 
the different classes of occupation, which a regard for the 
general appearance and welfare of a capital city not cnly 
justifies but imperatively demands, permits its development to 
proceed on lines that obviate frequent changes in the con- 
Structional features of the streets, for these can all be 
thoroughly considered at the outset. The mains, conduits, 
tunnels, &c., required for water, gas, electric or various forms 
of power-supply, for sewerage systems, for telephone and 
telegraphic services or for underground communication of any 


sort can be located so as to involve the minimum disturbance ! 


of traffic and the least expense for maintenance and repair, and 
the characteristic breaking up of and injury to well-constructed 
Streets in order to reach such mains and conduits can thereby 
be rendered an unknown element. We pay dearly for want of 
foresight in municipal arrangements, in the constructional 
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features of streets. In future city-design the opportunity un- 
doubtedly exists for avoiding that continual waste of resource, 
which, turned to advantage in more lavishly equipping public 
institutions and in making the city ornate, can be so much 
better expended. An exhaustive consideration of the treat- 
ment of each street in regard to the necessity for tram or 
railways is also necessary to insure that the construction is 
developed on lines that avoid waste through the undertaking 
of various useless works or injury to necessary ones. It will 
be a wise economy also to make the foundations of all streets 
thoroughly, and in no way to stint the means for so doing. 

The scheme of lighting to be adopted is an element in 
which decision antecedent to the development of the design is 
also requisite. Inasmuch as electric lighting does not involve, 
except at the generating station, any consumption of oxygen, 
and as the light itself does not produce those deleterious gases 
formed in the burning of coal gas, it is to be preferred where- 
ever a start may be made ad znztzo. 

More generally it may be said that the predetermination of 
the whole of the engineering or constructional features for the 
streets is essential to the design being so elaborated as to 
reduce the expense to an absolute minimum, and it is only 
through the initial location of ‘such features that everything 
dependent thereupon can be consistently and harmoniously 
adjusted and the best results attained. 


Size of Blocks between Streets. 

If in any site the relation between the total area and that to 
be occupied as streets be antecedently assigned, the problem 
of ascertaining the size of blocks becomes numerically deter- 
minate as soon as the general scheme for the streets is decided. 
In Paris the streets cover an area of ‘about one-fifth of the 
total, in Washington ‘the ratio is still greater. With increase 
of street area, however, the construction and maintenance 
becomes correspondingly costly. The following suggestion as 
to suitable dimensions will sufficiently indicate the idea of 
general proportions :-— 


Metres. 

Public institutions, large factories and large 
establishments generally Bc 100 x 200 
Large suburban residences with grounds... 80 x 160 


Larger business sites, city residences, &c. 60 x 120-160 * 
Smaller establishments’ ... 40x80; 30x60—90; 20x60 
Workmen’s dwellings ae oo aise eae 10 x:30 


1f smaller areas than these last are admitted the elements of 
hygiene and beauty must be correspondingly sacrificed. The 
length of blocks may vary between, say, Ico and 200 metres, 
or, say, between 330 and 660 feet, and rear lanes be from 10 to 
15 metres in width, say 33 to 50 feet. 


Height of Buildings. 


Apart from the impossibility of adequately dealing with fires 
breaking out in very high buildings and the consequent jeopardy 
to property generally, and apart also from any consideration of 
the zesthetic defects of such buildings, a certain height may be 
regarded as injurious, as unduly limiting the skyline, and as 
preventing sufficient access of direct and diffused sunlight to 
the properties in the neighbourhood. The question may be 
settled by considering the rectangular portion of the street 
system, adjusted to the N.E, S.W., and. N.W. and S.E. posi- 
tions. A review of the positions of the solar-shadow at - 
different times of the day and year indicates that the height of 
buildings and the width of streets should be approximately of 
the same order. If a street have buildings immediately 
abutting on it, equal in height to its width, the maximum angle 
of sky transverseiy.to the street is 53 deg. 8 min., and the 
minimum 45 deg. A skyline higher than 45 deg. is clearly too 
high, hence as a maximum limit the facade of any building 
abutting on the street should not be of greater height than the 
street. The facades will be better seen with a less angle; a 
two-thirds limit would, therefore, be preferable, zc. a height of 
not more than two-thirds of the street width. Buildings 
standing back from the street frontage could, of course, be 
correspondingly increased in height. 

(To be concluded.) 


CULROSS MARKET CROSS. 


HE market cross of Culross is being restored and re- 
: erected through the munificence of Sir James Sivewright, 
K.C.M.G., of Tulliallan Castle. The work will be completed 
and the cross unveiled on July 1, 1902. When the project of 
restoration was first entertained, says the Dunfermline Press, 
the Rev Canon Bruce, Dunimarle Castle, Culross, acting for 
Sir James Sivewright, consulted Mr. J, W. Small, the well- 
known architect, who is an authority on Scottish market 
crosses, and recently published an elaborate volume on the 
subject. The following is quoted from Mr. Small’s report on 
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the existing cross :—“ The present shaft and arms of cross-are 

comparatively modern, viz, 1819 date. The steps and old base 

are very much older, and I have not the slightest hesitation in 

saying they are as old as the date of the erection of the town 

into a royal burgh by James VI. in 1588. , Consequently my 
attention was directed to existing market crosses in Scot- 

land of this or later dates for. precedents to restore the 

one under review. I consulted those in the immediately 
surrounding district, viz. Kincardine, Clackmannan, Stirling, 

Airth, Doune, Inverkeithing, &c., and‘ have every con- 

fidence in submitting the design I have prepared as being in. 
accordance with old precedents, and probably almost identical 

with that of the cross erected in 1588. On the front of the 

cross will be the burgh arms, with the date of ‘the creation of 
the burgh (1588) in the tympanum of the pediment. On the 

side next the ‘Study,’ Sir James Sivewright’s arms, with his 

initials in the tympanum.. On the back panel the cypher of 
King James VI., taken from Mars Wark, Stirling, with the 

date of restoration in tympanum. In the remaining panel will 

be an inscription, and in the tympanum over it the provost’s 
initials. Crowning all, the unicorn of Scotland holding in front 

of it the Garter of the Thistle, enclosing the Royal Arms of 
Scotland, similar to that on the Stirling Market Cross. The 

inscription referred to will be:—‘Restored by the Hon. Sir 

James Sivewright, K.C.M.G., LL.D., of Tulliallan, July 1, 1902 ; 

John A. Erskine Cuninghame of Balgownie, Provost. E.R.’ 

[King’s initials.] The character of ‘the lettering will be taken 

trom an old stone with the representation of the burgh. seal, at 

present built up in the wall of the staircase to the belfry of the» 
old Town Hall, Culross.” 

The following details from the specification will show how 
the work is to be done:—“ The present shaft and cross-head 
to be remoyed and carefully erected on the ‘Tron’ (a square 
piece of masonry about 4 feet high, opposite Town Hou se) 
The old steps and base are not to be interfered with (but will 
be prepared to receive the new cross). The shaft will be 
tapered from 15 inches square at base to 133 inches at top, and 
will have a large splay off its four corners, to be in one stone 
Io feet long, let into old base and fixed with a copper dowel 
20 inches long. ._ The cap to be moulded and carved as shown, 
and fixed to base with a copper dowel 18 inches by 1 inch. 
The panelled top will be in one stone, 25 inches. high, 
with pilasters at angles and carved on the four faces as 
follows :—Front: face, arms of Culross; 2nd face; arms of Sir 
James Sivewright; .3rd face, cypher of King James VI. 
from Mars Wark, Stirling ; 4th face, inscription of donor. The 
cornice to be in one stone with four curved pediments and seat 
for unicorn, and the pediments to be curved in each tympanum 
as follows :—Front, date of creation of burgh, 1588; 2nd, 
initials of Sir James Sivewright ; 3rd, date of restoration, 1902; 
4th, initials of Provost Cuninghame. . The apex will be a 
unicorn sitting on its haunches, same as on Stirling market 
cross, and holding in front of it the collar of the Order of the 
Thistle and the Royal Shield bearing the Arms of. Scotland. 
The present well at foot of cross to be removed to side of 
house opposite.” : 

After Mr. Small had prepared all the drawings and made 
the arrangements for proceeding with the work, he received an 
appointment in South Africa, which necessitated his removal 
thither in the beginning of December last. He has left the 
work in the hands of Mr Alexander N eilson, sculptor, Dundee, 
to be carried out under the superintendence of Mr. William 
Gauldie, architect, Panmure Street, Dundee. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Oise usual monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland was held in their library at the museum, 
Queen Street, Edinburgh, on Monday evening, Mr. David 
Murray, LL D, vice president, in the chair. The first paper 
was a report on the excavation of the Roman camp and other 
works at Inchtuthil, which the Society had been induced to 
undertake last season on the invitation of the propietor, Sir 
Alexander Muir Mackenzie, of Delvine. The report 
was given in two sections, the excavations being described 
by the Hon. John Abercromby, and the plans of the 
camp and the structures connected with it by Mr. Thomas 
Ross, architect. The operations began in February last, 
and were continued till the end of August, under 
the supervision of Mr. Alexander Mackie, who has been in 
charge of the Society’s excavations at several other Roman 
sites. Inchtuthil, on the left’ bank of the Tay, close. to Del- 
vine, and about seven miles south-east of Dunkeld, is an ideal 
site for a fortified station. It is a flat plateau of somewhat 
triangular shape, comprising an area of about 250 acres, the 
banks rising steeply to a height of about 55 feet, and further 
protected by the marshy ground below, and partly encircled by 
the river. The front of the camp was constructed parallel to 
the least broken side of ‘the plateau. Though its ramparts are 
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| much obliterated, the general form is still traceable as a square 


of about 55 acres, each side measuring 520 yards. - The ram- 
parts were 20 feet wide, with a ditch also 20 feet ‘in width, 
and from 6 to 7 feet deep. The rampart was: doubled on the 
south-east side where the natural defence was weakest. A 
road 20 feet wide divided the area within the ramparts into 
two unequal parallelograms. There were no foundations 
of permanent buildings or other signs of a protracted occupation 
found in the interior of the camp, but fragments of querns and 
Roman pottery were sure evidence that the occupation had 
been for more than a few nights. The better to defend the 
access to the South-east there was a rectangular redoubt about 
170 yards long and 130 yards wide about 150 yards from the 
camp. There were no traverses in front of the gateways. ’ The 


best evidence that the camp was intended to. be occupied for 


some considerable time was supplied by the discovery” 


Roman bath, placed about 100 yards outside the south-east 
corner of the ramparts. It hada frontage of 125 feet and “was 
75 feet in width, and was partly surrounded by a ditch 5 feet deep, 
Outside the ditch were foundations of buildings disposed in 
the form of a short street.. Near this corner, on the outer face 
of the inner rampart, three large ovens were brought to. light. 
The camp and redoubt, however, are not the only earthworks 
on the plateau. Its south-west angle had a slightly rounded. 
end, about ‘go yards long by 60 yards wide, which is defended 
by five ramparts and as many ditches drawn across from edge 
to edge of the steep slopes that surround the point. The site 
of a hut, roughly paved: with flat stones, was found within the 
area of this fort. But as there was nothing to indicate Roman 
occupation, the probability is that this extreme end of the plateau 
was a native fort of a time.later than the Roman invasion. 
After referring to the notices of Inchtuthil by Maitland, 
Pennant, Pococke, Roy and other writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and pointing out that the Roman building mentioned by more 
than one.of them as lying to the west, of the camp could not 
be the bath now discovered, Mr, Abercromby, passed to the 
consideration of the probable date of the camp. Unfortunately 
the objects found in it, consisting chiefly of -Roman: pottery 
and tiles, with a few harness mountings of bronze, included. no 
inscriptions and only one coin, much oxidised, but most pro- 
bably an early issue of Domitian. It was thus possible that 
the camp may have been occupied by one of the legions of 
Agricola, but in the absence of better evidence the date must 
remain an open question. A tumulus, known as the Woman's 
Knowe or Gallows Knowe, lies about 50: yards to the east. 
When excavated it was found to be surrounded by a ditch at the 
base, and to consist of a clayey loam capped by a layer of 
water-worn stones about 2 feet deep, the height of the tumulus 
being about 6 feet and its diameter 93 feet. In the centre was. 
a cist containing an unburnt burial at full length and oriented, 
the head to the west. and the feet to the east. Nothing was 
found to give a clue to the period, but it was probably later 
than the Roman:time, as another burial in a tumulus on the 
top of the rampart certainly was. 


Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, gave a description in detail of the 


various works connected with the camp, and of the bath build- 
ing and its different rooms, illustrated by diagrams and lantern 
slides, with many photographs. The next paper was a record. 
of explorations in the cairns*of Arran, with an anatomicak 
description of the human remains discovered by Dr. T. H.: 
Bryce, of Glasgow University. The work was begun on the. 
initiation of Dr. Ebenezer Duncan, of Glasgow, who had made a 


partial examination of a cairn near Lag, and subsequently 


invited Dr. Bryce to undertake a thorough examination of it. 


and another near it. This having been done by permission of 


the factor, Mr. Auldjo Jamieson, with some novel and inte-- 


resting results, suggesting a more extended series of investiga- 
tions to determine, if. possible, the relative age of the cairns 
and of the remains of their builders, a grant was obtained 


from the Society for this purpose, and the results now gathered, 


along with those obtained in 1860 by Dr. James Bryce, LL.D., 


from exploration of the stone circles of Arran, give a fairly 


complete view of the prehistoric sepulchral monuments of the 
island, The structures explored fall into three groups—cairns 
enclosing megalithic structures, cairns with single short cists, 
and cists within the area of circles of standing stones. Of the 


first class, four examples, at Torlin, near Lag, at Clachaig, on 
Sliddery Water, and near Shiskin, were fully excavated. — 


At Torlin and Clachaig the cairn was still in great part extant, 
but elsewhere the megalithic structure stands denuded. It 


consists usually of great slabs set on end or on edge, in the’ 


form of a trough-like chamber, subdivided into compartments, 
or a series of megalithic cists placed side to side. 


A third tumulus, excavated 
at the same time at Ruffel, contained a cremated interment, 


Probably in» 


all cases the chamber was roofed in’ by large flags. At Torlin — 
and Clachaig were found remains of several individuals of both 


sexes and all ages in heaps in the corners at different levels. 
At the other sites the presence of charcoal layers indicated 
cremation, and the bones of domestic animals pointed to the 
practice of a funeral feast. all oF 
stone, mostly of flint, but one polished axe and a polished 


The implements found were all of — 
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perforated hammer were also found, The pottery con- 
sisted. of round-bottomed vessels of dark ware, either un- 
decorated and with rude projecting ears, or with an almost 


horizontal brim, decorated with straight lines and dots. At | 


Beachana, in Kintyre, a similar cairn was explored in 1891 by 
the Kintyre Scientific Association, of which no record was 

ublished, but the writer was indebted to Mr. Gray, of the 
Marine Biological Station at Millport, for the facts, and to the 
authorities of the Campbelltown Museum for the opportunity 
“of describing the relics. These were a flint implement, a 
shuttle-shaped ornament of jet and six urns of the same type 
as those from Arran. In Islay two cairns of the same class 
yielded corroborative results. The only cairn of this type 
previously described in Scotland is one near Crinan, explored 
by Canon Greenwell in 1864. These examples form one group, 
to be classed with structures of analogous character in Ireland, 
about which, however, little is known. They must all be 
‘referred to the Stone Age. The pottery is of Stone Age type, 
“but certain specimens are of a form hitherto unknown for 
vessels of this size in the British Isles. In regard to the 
second group of cairns enclosing short cists, such cists were 
found in the Clachaig megalithic cairn as secondary interments, 
jn an oval mound at Clachaig called Ossian’s Grave, in a small 
round cairn at Brownhead, and also within the. circles .of 
standing stones on Mauchrie Moor, explored by Dr. James 
Bryce. These cists yielded flint implements, jet beads and 
a bronze pin, and they all contained pottery consisting -of 
-at-bottomed urns, richly ornamented and ‘quite different 
jin type from the pottery of the megalithic cairns, Some 
‘of them enclosed burnt bones, some fragments of un- 
burnt bones, and one a skull, which could be measured. 
At Blackwaterfoot there stood a large cairn, now demolished. 
‘Working on its site, Mr. Thomas Wallace recently exposed a 
‘cist in which was a bronze dagger blade with longitudinal 
triple mouldings, and the rivets by which it was affixed to the 
‘handle, accompanied by a fluted’ gold fillet, which seemed to 
have ornamented the hilt. These were generously presented 
‘to the National Museum by Mr. Wallace. No pottery or 
bones were found in the cist, which was subsequently examined 
and the remainder of the cairn investigated without further 
result by the writer. All these short cists, whether in 
cairns or stone circles, seem to belong to the Bronze 
Age. The human remains in the megalithic chambers were 
‘those of a race of short stature, with oval-shaped heads, long 
oval faces, and short, narrow and weak jaws. They are of the 
same type as the long barrow people of England. The skull 
ound by Dr. James Bryce in a cist within a circle is broad, 
‘and of an entirely different type. The local contrast in the 
structural features of the monuments, the character of the 
‘interments, the nature of the implements, and especially of the 
pottery, indicates a succession in the early occupation of Arran 
—a long-headed race in the stage of Stone Age culture, suc- 
ceeded by a broad-headed race acquainted with bronze, who 
must have made a long stay before the culture of the Iron Age 
‘reached them. The paper was illustrated by large diagrams 
and lantern slides. 


TESSER. 
Process in Sculpture. 


| SS change has taken place in the processes used in 
i the fine arts during the many ages in which they have 
‘been practised. Even the few novel inventions that have been 
brought to bear upon them have tended in no way to improve 
‘their quality; some, on the contrary, have been found rather to 
detract from their excellence than otherwise. The only change 
‘which new discoveries have created in the fine arts has been 
the saving of time and labour, the multiplying of copies with 
$reater facility, and the consequent cheapening of cost. It 
“may be fairly presumed that the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
in the palmy days of sculpture, employed much the same 
methods in working their statues as do the artists of the 
resent day. It is true there is no direct evidence of their 
having modelled them previous to commencing the marble, but 
‘their terra-cottas and bronzes show indubitably their know- 
ledge of modelling in clay, and their acquaintance with the 
‘processes of moulding and casting; and it is but fair, 
especially when we consider the excellence of their marble 
figures, and the numbers which they produced, to infer 
that they must have applied that knowledge to facilitate 
the working of them. It is probable, again, that the manner of 
‘taking measurements on the marble from the model was much 
about the same as it now is. The Italians, a people not noted 
for throwing aside old notions, or much addicted for exchanging 
old lamps for new, still adopt the most simple plan for this 
purpose, that of dropping plumb-lines from fixed points over 


5 and marble in order to ascertain the relative position of 
S. 
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Materials Employed in Ancient Sculpture. 


The ancients employed a greater variety of substances for 
their statues and groups than the moderns. Many of them, 
however, were chosen merely because’ they were the native 
productions best suited to the object—for instance, the syenites, 
basalts and granites of the Egyptians. Then, again, the Greeks 
were fortunate enough to possess within their own islands the 
beautiful Parian marble of which their ancient statues are 
composed ; and the Italians have had the advantage of a white 
limestone existing in their own country, superior even in purity 
and fineness of crystal to that of the Greeks, and this last, 
commonly known by the name of statuary marble, is that now 
chiefly employed in sculpture. Vitrified substances were in 
use among the ancient Egyptians for small works; as may be 
seen from specimens in the British Museum. They were in the 
habit, too, of employing more than one material in the same 
work ; for example, of making the statue itself of wood or 
stone, with glass or jewels inserted for the eyes, and the 
draperies and ornaments of metals. The Israelites, who in all 
probability adopted most of the methods of the Egyptians, fol- 
lowed this plan also, for frequent allusion is made to it in the 
sacred writings. Indeed, if we consider the method which 
Moses used to destroy the molten calf, as described in two 
distinct places—Exod. c. xxxii. v. 20, and Deut. c. ix. v. 2I— 
we shall perceive that, though generally understood as a molten 
image, it must have been composed of either wood or stone— 
probably the former—and merely decorated with molten orna- 
ments, for had it been entirely cast or molten he could not have 
ground it to dust, nor have strewed the ashes in the brook, as 
he is said to have done. The ancient Greeks employed not 
only marble and bronze,’but ivory and gold.’ ‘The ivory was 
cut into thin plates and laid om the surface, by which a 
beautiful flesh-like colour was imparted to the naked portions 
of the statues, while the precious metals served to give colour 
to the drapery. 


Grandeur in Painting. 


Grandeur refers less to the subject than to the manner in | 
which it is treated. It consists, firstly, in making everything 
subservient to the principal object in view ; secondly, in avoid- 
ing the introduction of anything that may interfere with that 
object’; and, lastly, in the absence of any peculiarity of execu- 
tion which shall lead the mind from its proper duties. And 
thus it arouses the deepest feelings of the observer, to the utter 
exclusion of all minor sources of delight. No matter what may 
be the nature of the subject it treats of, tragic or comic, sacred 
or profane, domestic or historic, its presence will ever be felt 
throughout the whole work. It is this quality which marks the 
difference between the sublimity of Michel Angelo and the 
pretension of his imitators, between the expression of Raphael 
and the insipidity of Carlo Dolce, between the grace of Correggio 
and the affectation of Barroccio, between the glow of Titian 
and the glare of Rubens, between the fertility of Paul Veronese 
and the exuberance of Pietro da Cortona, between the solemnity 
of Tintoretto and the gloom of Caravaggio, between the simple 
truth of Velasquez and the obtrusive materialism of Ribera, 
between the elegance of Vandyke and. the allurement of Lely, 
between Rembrandt and Ferdinand Boll, Ostade and Metzu, 
Jan Steen and Teniers, De Hooge and Terburgh, Cuyp and 
Both, between Reynolds and. Lawrence and, lastly, between 
Turner and every landscape-painter who lived before him. It 
has often been said that this quality depends in a great measure 
on the mere dimensions of a work, and no doubt as regards 
natural scenery and architecture the observation is partially 
correct. The Colosseum at Rome is grander than the amphi- 
theatre at Verona, and the Swiss mountains than those of our 
own country; but with respect to the human form we need no 
evidence beyond what colossal sculpture affords to prove that 
size instead of imparting grandeur has often a contrary effect; 
and were an artist to paint a man 20 feet high (witness the 
Satan by Lawrence) he would only arouse a feeling akin to that 
produced by the sight of monster gooseberries which we hear 
of in the dull season. There can be no doubt that in pictorial 
illustrations a great advantage is derived from employing the 
average standard of the human figure, but that such a practice 
is not absolutely necessary to impart grandeur may be proved 
by many works. 


Ancient Irish Churches. 


That the unadorned simplicity and contracted dimensions 
of the earliest Irish churches were not at least altogether the 
result of poverty and ignorance of the arts in their founders 
appears to be extremely probable. Poor those honoured 
individuals unquestionably were, but that poverty generally, if 
not in all instances, appears to have been voluntary, as became 
men walking in the footsteps of the Redeemer, and who 
obtained their simple food by the labour of their hands; but 
that they were ignorant of the arts or insensible to their 
influence could scarcely have been possible.in men, very many 
of whom—Romans, Gauls and Britons—were educated where 


' those arts, though they had become debased, were still culti- 
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vated, and we have not only abundant historical evidence to 
show that many of the-ecclesiastics in those early times 
obtained celebrity as artificers and makers of the sacred imple- 
ments necessary for the Church and as illuminators of books, 
but we have also still remaining the most indisputable evidences 
of their skill in those arts, in ancient croziers, bells, shrines, &c , 
and in MSS. not inferior in, splendour to any extant in Europe. 
It is indeed by no means. improbable that the severe simplicity, 
as well as the uniformity of plan and size which usually 
characterises the early churches of Ireland, was less the result 
of the poverty or ignorance of their founders than of choice, 
originating in the spirit of, their faith or a veneration for some 
model, given to them by their first teachers; for that the earliest 
Christian churches on -the Continent before the time of 
Constantine were, like these, small and unadorned, there is no 
reason to doubt, and the, oldest churches still remaining in 
Greece are similar to those in Ireland. 


Destruction of. Rood-Lofts. 


The order of Edward for the taking down of roods applied, 
in the first. instance, simply to the removal of the rood figures, 
per se, being afterwards erroneously concluded to extend to the 
rood-loft or gallery of access to them. This gallery was formed 
-on the upper beam of the screen, into which the joists of it, 
with the supporting timbers of the rood figures, were framed, 
and its either side was defended or fenced in by a parapet 
along its length, to secure safe passage across. It was this 
gallery or passage to, and as such; connected and associated 
with, the objected-to rood figures that it was the object of the 
reformers of Elizabeth’s time to do away with, as is very clearly 
and explicitly shown by, her order. The indiscriminating 
ignorance and prejudice of the age, however, failed to dis- 
tinguish between transposition, “transposed” being the word 
of the order, and destruction, as it had already done between 
reformation and abolition, and from the lack of a clear, under- 
standing or a wilful misconception of former orders, had with 
the rood-gallery and its figures pulled down, and were con- 
tinuing to pull down, the entire upper portion of the screen, 
extending the demolition in some- instances to the entire 
structure of it, leaving them as that at Southwold, and in a 
‘number of other cases,'is now seen stripped to their naked 
framing and entirely denuded of their upper part. ‘To this 
condition it was not the authorised intention to reduce them. 
Elizabeth’s order clearly defines the extent to which they were 
to be altered and the mode in which they were to be finished 
and left after such alteration. The words are as follows :— 
“It is thus decreed and ordained that the rood-lofts ”—roods 
had already been previously for the most part removed—“ as 
yet, being at this day aforesaid, untransposed, shall be- so 
altered that the upper part of the same with the soller”—an 
old term for an upper storey—“ be quite taken down unto the 
upper parts of the vautes” (vaulting) “and beam running in 
length over the said vautes, by putting some convenient crest 
upon the said beam towards the church ;” that is to say, the 
rood-loft or gallery was to be taken down to the beam or 
cornice above the groined canopy or vault, and was there to 
be finished with a crest ornament or brattishing, the common 
mode of finishing such a cornice or termination. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. James Ponsford, M.I.C.B., died at Cairo on 
January 2, after a very brief illness. Mr. Ponsford had been 
engaged for many years in leading positions, as an engineer, 
upon the construction and working of railways in European 
and Asiatic Turkey, and had received the Medjidieh of the 
Fourth Class from the Sultan for his services. 

Professor J. H. Marshall, late of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and for three years past associated with Mr. 
Bosanquet in archeological researches at Athens, has been 
appointed by the Secretary of State for India the first Director- 
General of the Archzological Survey of India, for a period of 
five years in the first instance. 

- he Harrogate Town Council have decided to erect a 
new town hall at a cost of 40,c0o/. Competitive designs are to 
be sought. 

In Memory of the late Sir A. W. Blomfield, under whose 
direction St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, W., was 
improved and adorned, and who was an active and, earnest 
parochial worker for many. years, a brass tablet has been 
affixed to the south-eastern wall, near the doorway of the 
church. 

Mr. BE. B. J. Knox, finding the conditions again favourable, 
has resumed practice in Johannesburg as architect and civil 
engineer. 

Mr. M. Sullivan will read a paper before the Society of 
ences on Thursday next entitled ‘ Early British and Celtic 

rt. 
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The Duke of Marlborough has offered to the Corporation 
of Oxford a large picture, “The Rape of the Sabines,” painted 
by Pietro da Cortona. The gift will be formally accepted at 
the next meeting of the city council, and will be placed in the 
municipal buildings. | 

The Brighton Town Council propose to expend a sum 
‘of 45,0007, on the construction of a system of telephones. 

A Committee has been formed to carry out the plan for 
the restoration and preservation of the well of the Venerable 
Bede at Monkton Dene. 

The Salary of Mr. M‘Carthy, architect to the Corporation 
of Dublin, has been fixed at 750/. a year. i 


Mr. Joseph M. Houston, of Philadelphia, has been selected 
as architect for the new Capitol to be erected at Harrisburg, 

The Earl of Iddesleigh, chairman of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Sewage Disposal, has sanctioned the appointments of 
Miss Harriette Chick, B.Sc., and Miss M. O. Power, former 
students of the Bedford College for Women, as assistants to 
Dr. Houston, chief bacteriologist to the Commission. , 

The Council of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers have elected the following Associates of the 
Society :—M. E. Kershaw, B. Gorst, Hermann Struck and 
L, Taylor. a 

Mr. Arthur Henry Newton, of the firm of Winsor & 
Newton, Ltd., artists’ colourman, Rathbone Place, has left 
property valued at 105,955Z. 55. 

The Yarmouth Town Council have decided, in spite of 
all protests, to demolish for the sake of street improvements 
the northern portion of an old flint wall which was built in 
1399. 

Mr. Goscombe John has presented to the Devonshire 
Eospitaly Buxton, a plaster statue of the late Duke of Devon- 
shire. 
The Local Government Board have approved of the 
expenditure of 79,4687. in connection with the Joyce Green 
Hospital, and of a contract being entered into with Messrs. 
Leshe & Co. for the erection and completion of the additional 
pavilions, isolation hospital and other works connected with 
the scheme without first advertising for tenders. he 

The Estimate of the cost of constructing the electric rail- 
way between Brighton and London is in round: figures 
7,338,4034., apportioned as follows over the three lines:—Rail- 
way No. I, 607,580/.; ditto No. 2, 2,240,176/.; ditto No. 3, 
4,490,6472. It is proposed to spend 330,000/. on stations; 
accommodation bridges and _ viaducts, 1,128,3612., and 
2,408,720/7, on tunnels. The cost of the line is estimated at 
about 7,31¢/. per mile. sol 

Mr. John Galen Howard, of New York, who has been 
preparing the plans for the new mining building for the 
University of California at Berkeley, is to be superintending 
architect for the execution of plans for the greater University 
designed by M. Bénard, of Paris. 

The Finance Committee of the Liverpool Corporation 
have been considering the proposed acquisition of part of St. 
James’s Mount by the cathedral committee as a site for the 
Cathedral, and, atter considering the joint reports of the town 
clerk, the controller of accounts and the corporation surveyor, 
have adopted a resolution to the effect that, so far as that com- 
mittee is concerned, the preamble of the Liverpool Cathedral 
Bill should not be opposed. e 

_The Foundations of the ruins of Lewes Priory are now 
visible, but the excavations are shortly to be filled in. : 

The Lighting Committee of the Brighton Town Councib 
recommend that Mr. W. R. Galbraith be engaged as consult- 
ing engineer in connection with the electric power house works 
now in progress at Southwick, under Messrs. Pedrette & Co’s 
contract, at the inclusive fee of 34 per cent. on 25,000/. (875/.), 
the Corporation to pay in addition the wages (about 3/. per 
week) of an inspector, to be recommended by Mr. Galbraith. 

The Third Members’ Meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society will be held at 6 P.M. on Monday next, the 
2oth inst., in the Law Library, 41 Castle Street, Mr. P. C. 
Thicknesse in the chair, when a paper will be read by Mr. R. 
Wynne Owen, A.R.I.B.A., on “The Value of Sketching,” which 
will be accompanied by lantern slides and some examples of 
original sketches by well-known architects. 


Mr. H. Ricardo will read a paper on “The Architect's 
Use of Enamelled Tiles” at the meeting of the Applied Art 
Section of the Society of Arts on Tuesday next at'8 P.M. | 

The Annual Meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland will be held in Dublin on the 28th inst.. The Council 
find it necessary to draw attention to the fact that a consider- 
able proportion of members still fail to pay their subscriptions, 
though deriving all the benefits cf membership, and receiving 
the publications which are produced at so much cost. A list 
of those in arrear was read out at the annual general meeting 
of the Society held in January last, and forty-four members 
were struck off the roll. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
yeaders. All letters must. be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 

ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AUSTRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
for a memorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
All information can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
General for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, 


BATTERSEA. — Jan. 31.— Premiums of 502, 25/7. and tol. 
respectively are offered for the three best sets of: designs, &c , 
of dwellings, as follows :—(@) A house of two storeys ; (6) a 
house consisting of two self-contained tenements ; and (c) a 
house consisting of three self-contained tenements. Mr. W. 


Marcus Wilkins, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender 
Hill, S.W. 


GLASGOW.—Feb. 1.—Schemes, plans and estimates of cost 
are invited for erection of dwellings for the poorest classes 
upon ground at Alexandra Park. Premiums of 1oo/., 507. and 
25/. respectively will be awarded to the authors placed first, 
second and third in order of merit. Sir J. D. Marwick, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


_the new art school. 


HULL.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited in competition for 
Premiums will be awarded to the designs 
placed first, second and third in order of merit (100/., 60/7. and 
40/.). The architect whose plans are carried out will be paid 
the usual 5 per cent. commission, the premium to merge in 
such commission. Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, 14 York Buildings, 
London, W.C. . 

IRELAND —Jan. 20.—Plans, &c, are invited for drainage 
of Howth and Sutton, Dublin (and an alternative system for 
the latter), A premium of 50/. is offered. Mr. John O'Neill, 
clerk, board-room, North Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited for a 
suitable monument as a memorial to Her late Majesty, to be 
erected in St. James’s Square, Newport, Isle of Wight. A 
premium of 25/ is offered for the accepted design. The 
Secretary, Isle of Wight Queen Victoria Memorial Committee, 
20 Holyrood Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

LANGHO.—April 4.--Competitive drawings are invited for 
buildings to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums of 200/., 1507. and 1ood. respectively 
will be awarded.  Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A, Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL. — Jan. 31.— Applications are invited from 
architects willing to submit designs in a limited competition 
for rebuilding the Liverpool Infirmary for Children. Colonel 
C. Forbes Bell, Eagle Chambers, 17 Fenwick Street, 
Liverpool. 


WALES. — Feb. 4.— Competitive designs are invited for 
municipal offices proposed to be erected by adapting, adding 
to and rearranging the town hall buildings at Mountain Ash. 
A premium of 75/. will be paid to the author of the design 
placed first in order of merit. Mr. H. P. Linton, clerk, Town 
Hall, Mountain Ash. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARKING.—Jan. 24 —For supply and erection of additional 
electricity generating plant. Mr. E. H. Lister, clerk, Public 
Offices, Barking, Essex, 

BARNSLEY.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a villa residence, 
surgery, stables, &c., at Worsborough Bridge, near Barnsley. 
Messrs. Senior & Clegg, architects, 15 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BEDFORD.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a corrugated iron 
hospital and outbuildings, &c, near the present isolation 
hospitals belonging to the Corporation, and for alterations and 
additions to the existing hospitals. The Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Bedford. 

BERMONDSEY.—Jan. 20.—For construction of three under- 
ground conveniences. Mr. Fredk. Ryall, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Jan. 24.—For erection of stabling, roller- 
house, workshops, offices, workmen’s dwellings, together with 
certain other works, including the covering of Flockley Brook, 
paving yard, &c., Aston Manor. Mr. G. H. Jack, surveyor, 
Council House, Albert Road, Aston Manor. 

BLACKPOOL.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a station at South 
Shore, Blackpool, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
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London and North-Western Joint Railways. Mr. R. C. Irwin, 


Secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


BooTLE.—Jan. 21.—For wiring of the baths, library, &c., 
in Marsh Lane, Bootle, Lancs, for the purposes of electric 
lighting. Particulars may be obtained at the Borough Elec- 
tricity Works, Pine Grove. 

BREWOOD.—Jan. 20.—For reseating in oak the nave of the 
parish church. Mr. Ashton Veall, architect, 84 Darlington 
Street, Wolverhampton. 

BRIGHTON.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a shelter for hose- 
cart and fire-escape at the workhouse, Elm Grove. Nite eta: 
Burfield, clerk to the Guardians, Parochial Offices, Brighton, 


BRISTOL.—Jan. 30.—For enlargement of the petty sessional 
courts and offices, Bridewell Street, Bristol. Mr. Henry 
Williams, architect, Imperial Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 


Bury.—Jan. 20.—For construction of a central tramway 
depot in Rochdale Road, Bury. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, 
borough engineer, Bury. 

BuRy.—Jan. 21.—For erection of gas offices and show- 
rooms in Broad Street, Bury. Mr. Arthur W. Bradley, 
borough surveyor, Bury, Lancs. 

CANTERBURY.—Jan. 22.—For erection of sanitary con- 
veniences in Burgate Street. Mr. Arthur Co Lurley, wcity, 
surveyor, Tudor Chambers, Canterbury. 

CARLISLE.—For repairs and alterations at Orton Hall farm, 
Great Orton. Messrs. Carrick, Lee & .Sons, solicitors, 
Brampton and Carlisle. 

CHELMSFORD.—Jan. 20.—For erection of boundary walls at 
the union house, Wood Street. Messrs. Chancellor & Son, 
architects, Chelmsford. 

, CHELMSFORD,—Jan. 31.—For making, erection and setting 
to work and maintaining for six months of a 15-b.h.p. oil- 
engine at their waterworks pumping-station, Ingatestone, 
Essex. Mr. James Dewhirst, engineer, Engineer's Office, 
Avenue Chambers, Chelmsford, 

COLWALL.—Jan. 21.—For erection of footbridges over the 
railway at Colwall, Twerton and Hirwain, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
Station, London. 

_CROMER.—Jan. 22.—-For improvements at the West Cliff, 
Cromer, Norfolk. Messrs. Douglass & Arnott, engineers, 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


DROYLSDEN.—For erection of new boiling-house and other 
alterations to James Robertson & Sons’ Ashton Hill Lane 
Preserve Works, Droylsden, Lancs, Messrs. George & Sons, ~ 
architects, Old Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

DUNDEE.—Jan. 27.—For construction of a main sewer, 
consisting of about 2,170 yards of 18-inch salt-glazed fireclay or 
stoneware pipes and about 1,664 yards of 15-inch pipes, with 
manholes, &c, for the drainage of back-lying portion along the 
north side of the city, for the Town Council. Mr. Wm, - 
Mackison, engineer, Municipal Offices, Commercial Street, 
Dundee. 

FULHAM,.—Jan. 27.—For supply of transformers, mains, 
conduits, lamp-posts and street boxes. Mr. R. M. Prescott, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 

GOLCAR.—Jan. 21.—For erection of five dwelling-houses, 
Scar Lane, Golcar, Yorks. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market 
Place, Huddersfield. 


GRIMSBy.—Jan. 20.—For extension of the plant at the 
electricity works. Town Clerk, St. Mary’s Gate, Grimsby. 

GUILDFORD.—Jan. 28.—For alterations and repairs to the 
double tenement and farm buildings and the erection of an 
outbuilding at Woodlands farm, Slyfield Green, the sewage 
outfall for the parish of Stoke. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, archi- 
tect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 

HALIFAX.—For erection of boundary walling at Willow 
Field, Burnley Road. Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, architect, Tower 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HARTLEPOOL.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a generating 
station, and the supply and erection of plant, viz, (section 1) 
erection of buildings; (2) boilers, two of marine type; 
(3) engines and dynamos, steam, feed and exhaust pipes, 
valves and other apparatus; (4) storage battery; (5) switch- 
board; (6) arc lamps; (7) feeder mains, arc-light leads, &c.; 
(8) arc-lamp columns and brackets; (9) overhead travelling 
crane. Mr. C. Robson, borough accountant, Hartlepool. 

HASTINGS.—Jan. 27._For erection of galleries in the 
electric-light station, Earl Street, Hastings. Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HAVERHILL.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a house, offices 
and stores in High Street, Haverhill, Suffolk. Mr, A. Ains- 
worth Hunt, architect, Sudbury. 

_ HEXHAM.—Jan. 27.—For erection of a main road bridge 
in masonry and brick over the river South Tyne at Warden, - 


LINCRU STA-W ALTON THE : SUNBURY WALL DECORATION 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLD in Colour, Relief & Val 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


“ HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, & 
CAMEOID, 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, a 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS: COST! 
FREDK. WALTON 
. Telegrams, 
 Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


& CO, Lim., Sole Wanufaclurers and Batentees 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. clephone, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S a 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and_ Corporations. 
THE . ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Fre 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W 


Sole Makers of Wakes of all kinds of 


WILKS’ PATENT SCHOOL DESKS 


‘« CLIMAX” 
SLIDING PARTITIONS, AND FURNITURE, 
Churches, Halls, &c 


Division of Rooms, Halls, &c. 
* CATALOGUES TREE, 


Telegrams, “ SCHOLASTIO.” 


Specialties: 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


+ 


(ADDRESSES: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO’ and NORWIC 


Hexham, Northumberland. Mr. J. A. Bean, county surveyor, 
Moot Hall, Newcastle. : 
HuLL.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a junior department in 
connection with the Chapman Street Board school, Kingston- 
upon- Hull. Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, Lowgate, 


Hull. 
HvuLt —Jan. 23 
Sculcoates Lane. 


Hull. = 
HuLL.—Jan. 29.—For erection of waggon repairing shops, 


j essle Road, Hull, for the North-Eastern 
ae Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 

_—Jan. 27.—For supply of copper rail bonds, fixed ; 
ie elite Sard jointed ; draw-boxes, &c. 
Mr. John W. Benton, clerk, Council Offices, Ilford. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 20.—-For additions and alterations at the 
Munster Institute, Cork. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 21.—For erection of 
the workhouse, Belfast. Messrs. Young 
tects, 7 Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 22.—For ventilating the infirmary ward at 
the Limerick workhouse. Mr. H. J. Guinane, clerk, at the 


Workhouse. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 24.—For drainage works, water supply and 
fire mains, plumbingwork and building works, at the Clonmel 
workhouse. Mr. Timothy Beary, clerk, Board Room, Clonmel 
Union. 

TRELAND.—Jan. 25. —For erection of schools, Queenstown, 
co. Cork. Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 21 South Mall, 


Cork. 

IRELAND.— Jan. 
machinery, &c., new centra 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, 

Kinc’s LyNN.—Jan. 21.—For supplying and fixing a screw 
mooring in King’s Lynn Harbonr. Mr. D. W. Ward, clerk, 
King’s Lynn, 

LAMBETH.—Jan. 22.—For pulling-down the Guardians’ 


For extension of the electric-light works, 
Mr. A. E. White, city engineer, Town Hall, 


a central laundry at 
& Mackenzie, archi- 


27._For supplying and fitting-up with 
1 laundry at the Belfast workhouse, 
civil engineers, Belfast. 
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LEEDS.—Jan. 21.—For repairs to the various schools of the 
Board during ensuing year. Mr. W. Packer, clerk, School 
Board Offices, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 21.—For electrical equipment of the new 
workhouse and infirmary at Rothwell Haigh, near Leeds. Mr. 
F. W. Mee, clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, Hunslet. 


LEEDS —Feb. 8.—For erection of the police station and 
free library in Harrogate Road and Town Street, Chapeltown. 
Mr. William H. Thorpe, architect, 61 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEYTONSTONE —Jan. 22.—For supply of three direct- 
coupled engines and dynamos and one motor-booster, one 
battery of accumulators, all engine and battery-room acces- 
sories, the whole of the feeders, distribution mains, junction 
boxes, main and sub-distribution boards, and all wiring, 
fittings, lamps, &c., for about 1,756 lamps. Mr. Fred E. 
Hilleary, clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E. 


LircHAM.—For rebuilding the King’s Arms inn, Litcham, 
Norfolk. Mr. Louis F. Eagleton, architect, Bank Chambers, 
King’s Lynn. 

LITTLE ILFORD.—Jan. 28.—For extension of water mains 
and the supply of new hydrants, &c., at the City of London 
cemetery. Mr. H. Montague Bates, clerk to the Burial Board, 
Guildhall, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 20.—-For erection of a caretaker’s house 
and extensions to the county laboratory, Brownlow Street. 
Mr. Henry Littler, architect, County Offices, Preston. 


LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 27.—For construction of public baths at 
Lister Drive, West Derby. Mr. W. R. Court, engineer and 
chief superintendent, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 29 —For supply of three-phase high- 
tension motor-generators, positive and. negative boosters, 
battery-charging boosters, &c., and batteries of accumulators 
with accessories The Chairman and Directors, South 
Lancashire Electric Traction and Power Company, Ltd., 
12 St. John’s Lane, Liverpool. 


LONDON BRIDGE—Feb. 17.—For widening of London 
Bridge. Drawings and specification may be seen at the office 
of the City Surveyor, Guildhall, 


LUXULYAN.—Jan. 22.—For restoration of Lockingate dis- 


offices, &c , in Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E., and the 
purchase of old materials therein. Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk, — 
Brook Street, Kennington Road. 


DRO 
DR 


THE LIMMER 


| 
-EXTRAGTORS. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


i ce OS ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 
i. EMME 
a Telegrams, ( Si Telephore, 
ae “IMMER, LONDON.” | 862, 


it it i Hit 
“i bal aT, IN 1M fiir 
nn l ee y | NCUA 


3 
nM ForM or BLoczy 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 
PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
MBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 

&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


OTT 
ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


RENCH ASPHALTE CO. wottLep GREEN STONE. 


4. ARCHITECTS 
é invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
é Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 
OLUME LXVI. OF THE: ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 


Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St. EC. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, H.C. 


>ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


, COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 
Mar ing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
annfacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 


Id Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal,-Vienna 1373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


Works-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


trict church, Luxulyan, Cornwall. 
| on application to the Vicar. 


Iivery information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer, 


DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


Specifications can be seen 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & IV. 
STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


DELTA METAL 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


IIS 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &C. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


F. SMITH & CO.’s 


Ltd. 


i\ Iron. Churches, Schools, Gymnasiums, 
mi Reading Rooms, Hospitals, Bungalows, 
FR ee &e. &e. 


\ Wg: WSs WoORKS— 
||| @ ee Tp a ate Carpenters Rd. Stratford 
uM Wien ut Pe'LONDON, E. 


W. JAMES « CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


DECORATIYVE GLASS 


For ECCLESIASTICAL, DomMEstTICc & BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
ZLelephone No 91 King’s Cross. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 21.—For supply, delivery and erection 
at the Stuart Street generating station of the following switch- 
boards—(a) main high-tension three-phase switchboards at 
generating station, (b) exciter and auxiliary switchboards at 
generating station, (c) high-tension three-phase switchboards 
at ten sub-stations, (d) low-tension switchboards at ten sub- 
stations. Mr. F. E. Hughes, secretary, Electricity Department, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.— Jan. 28.—For supply, delivery and erection 
at their Stuart Street generating station of elevators and con- 
veyors for coal and ashes for the electricity committee. Mr. 
F, E. Hughes, secretary, Electricity Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MELTHAM.—Jan. 30.—For construction of sewage purifica- 
tion works, consisting of bacteria and oxidising beds, aerating 
channels, and other works connected therewith. Mr. William 
Carter, clerk, Town Hall, Meltham. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Jan. 21.—For supply and erection of 
plant for the extension of the electricity work. Mr. George 
Bainbridge, clerk, Town Hall, Middlesbrough. 

MIDDLETON.—Jan. 21.—For supply of electricity meters. 
Mr, Frederick Entwistle, town clerk, Middleton, Lancs. 

NANTWICH.—Jan. 28.—For erection of a technical institute 
in Beam Street, Nantwich. Mr. C. E. Davenport, architect, 
Nantwich, 

NEw MILLs.—Feb. 1.—For erection of male and female 
casual wards, infirmary laundry, and other buildings at the 
workhouse, Low Leighton, New Mills. Messrs. Garlick & 
Flint, architects, 5 Terrace Road, Buxton. 

NORWICH.—Jan. 24.—For enlargement of the head post 
office at Norwich. Particulars may be obtained at H.M. Office 
of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S W. 

PAIGNTON.— Jan. 31.—For supply, delivery and laying of 
about nineteen miles of 15-inch, 9-inch and 6-inch cast-iron 
water-mains, with sluice valves, air valves, meters, washouts, 
&c., the erection of a road bridge over the river Dart, and the 
construction of a covered service reservoir, boundary walls, &c., 
in connection with the Moorland water-supply contract. Mr. 
Frederick William Vanstone, engineer, Palace Chambers, 
Paignton, Devon. 

PEGSWOOD.—Jan. 29 —For erection of a passenger station 
and stationmaster’s house at Pegswood, Northumberland, for 
the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, 
architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, 5.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views,tastefully 


Leather, 1s, 


‘station in The Crescent. 


PELAW.—For erection of an employés’ dining-room and a 
block of four cottages at Shields Road, Pelaw, Northumber- 
land. Mr. F. E. L. Harris, architect, 1 Balloon Street, 
Manchester. 


RAUNDS.—Jan. 24.—For erection of Conservative Club at 
Raunds, Northants. Messrs. Talbot Brown & Fisher, archi- 
tects, Wellingborough. , 


ST. AGNES.—Jan. 29.—For taking-down the present cloak- 
room at the boys’ school and erecting a new one, St. Agn 
Cornwall. Messrs. Carder & Carder, 4 Princes Street, Truro, 


SALFORD.—Jan. 31.—For erection of new central fire 
Mr. Henry Kirkley, architect, 
134 Deansgate, Manchester. 


SCOTLAND.—For erection of a house at Longmorn, near 
Elgin. Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, County Bank House, Elgin, 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 22.—For enlargement of Juniper Green 
school, Colinton. Mr. J. A. Carfrae, architect, 3 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan, 22.—For erection of a bandstand in one 
of the public parks of the city of Edinburgh. Mr. R. Mor 
ham, architect, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND,—Jan. 27.—For erection of a new hospital for 
infectious diseases at Eskdale. Mr. R. M’George, solicitor, 
Langholm, 


SCOTLAND.—Jan. 27.—For cutting tracks and laying a 
supplementary main water-supply pipe from Lochornie reservoir 
to the burgh of Lochgelly, and other works. Messrs. Buchanan 
& Bennett, C.E, 12 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a tramcar depét at 
Oswald road, Kirkcaldy. Mr. Wm. L. Macindoe, town clerk, 
Kirkcaldy. 


SHEFFIELD —Jan. 20.—For pulling-down and re-erection 
of buildings at the corner of Change Alley and Norfolk Street, 
Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, 
Sheffield. 


SHEFFIELD.-—Jan. 28.—For erection of stables, engine-house, 
&c.,. at Bamford, about twelve miles from Sheffield, for the 
Derwent Valley Water Board. Mr. Edward Sandeman, 
engineer, Bamford. 


SOUTH HETTON.—For erection of shops at South Hetton, 
Durham. Mr. Robert Hogg, Fatten Pasture, Murton Colliery. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED con RA WING, OFFICE. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. : 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 .ifferent kinds), | 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
75 inches wide), - 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOO 


lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments; 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
®qual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream, 
OLDACRES & co 62 CHANCERY LAN, 
5 LONDON, W.Q. 
Quantities '' Box, 14’’x 9x 5'’, 2s. each. 
Telephone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London." 
A SNS 


Cee 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199. BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL Awarns, LONDON AND FDINB TRGH. 


UALALO +t SbNY PRs ON APP) \CATION 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles» 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,; 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


BLUE ana BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHE 


EF a : PHOTO-COPIES AND ere 
ERRO-GALLIC post. J. cook & HAMMON 


Whiteline en blue ground,and dark lineon white ground, 1 
W. F. STANLEY & CO. LIMITED,|)°* 2 & 3 ee boa 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, | Telegraphic Address, « Cartoons, London: 


No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No.871 Hop. LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mil] Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restore 
Telegrams, ‘‘FuRsSE, NOTTINGHAM,'' 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
A 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper,or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.8killed staff. 
‘‘Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam soinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 


Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


N STOP-COCK,. be 
LIGHTNING IWIN, stor-cook, Fay Sa 


London School Board, 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & Co. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price &s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


GARRATT & CO 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. — 
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STAMFORD.—Feb. 17.—For erection of an engine-house, 
cottage and outbuildings thereto, in Albert Road. Mr. J. B. 
Everard, engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

STANLEY.—For erection of semi-detached villa at Stanley, 
Durham. Mr. Wm. Forster, architect, Stanley, R.S.O 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.—Jan 27.—For erection of a cow- 
house and pigstyes at Comyns Park Farm, and for painting 
and repairs at King’s Lane cottages and waterworks cottage, 
Snitterfield. Mr. Roden Dixon, borough surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Sheep Street, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

STYAL.—Jan. 30.—For erection of cottage homes for 
120 children at Styal, Cheshire. Mr. James B. Broadbent, 
architect, 15 Cooper Street, Manchester. 

WALES.—Jan. 20.—For supply and erection of an electric- 
lighting plant for the new dock at Llanelly. Mr. J. Vaughan 
Stewart, Harbour Offices, Llanelly. 

WALES.—Jan. 20.—For completion of tower of Bettws-y- 
Coed Church. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Castle Park, 
Lancaster. 

WALES —Jan. 20.—For erection of the infectious diseases 
hospital at Llandough, Penarth. Mr. Edgar I, Evans, 
surveyor, Arcade Buildings, Penarth. 

WALES.—Jan. 21.—For erection of a villa residence at 
Llangollen. Mr. Denny, architect, Llangollen. 

WALES, — Jan. 25.— For alterations and additions to 
Ystalyfera County school, Glamorgan. Mr. W. W. Williams, 
architect, Island Chambers, 63 Wind Street, Swansea. 

WALES.—Jan. 25.—For erection of a detached house at 
Ebbw Vale. Mr. H. Waters, architect, Beaufort. 

WALES.—Jan. 25.—For erection of twelve houses at Tur- 
berville Road, Llwynypia, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. C. 
Pritchard, Glamorgan Offices, Llwynypia. 

WALES.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a large mixed school 
with offices, boundary walls, &c, at Aberfan, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 50 High Street, Merthyr. 

WALES.—Jan. 31.—For erection of school at Penygraig, 
near Pontneathvaughan, Glynneath. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Ashbrook Honse, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

WALES.—Feb. 1.—For construction of tanks, flushing- 
chambers, and for providing and laying -about 3,349 lineal 
yards of 4-inch and 211 lineal yards of 3-inch cast-iron mains 
and other works, for the Gwyrfai Rural District Council. Mr. 


WALES.—Feb. 3.—For erection of 100 houses at Peny- 
darren, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Aneuryn Rees, clerk, Town 
Hall, Merthyr. 

WALES.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a house (29 feet frontage) 
at Crumlin, Mon. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

WALES —Feb. 11.—For erection of a gardener’s cottage 
at the Rest Convalescent Home, Porthcawl. Mr. S. H., 
Stockwood, solicitor, Bridgend 

WEST BROMWICH.—Jan. 29 —For supply of boilers, feed 
pump and piping, stean; dynamos and condenser, boosters, 
traction switchboard, and the extension of lighting switchboard. 
Mr. J. H. Wray, borough electrical engineer, Electricity Works, 
Black Lake, West Bromwich. 

WESTMORLAND.—Jan. 27.—The South Westmorland Rural 
District Council invite tenders for (1 and 2) 16 tons of cast-iron 
water-pipes and a few bends ; (3) construction of a 100,000- 
gallon concrete tank, and laying half a mile of 3-inch water- 
pipes in connection at Natland. Mr. Alexander Milne, clerk, 
Kendal. 

WORKINGTON.—Jan, 22.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
three sets of business premises, Pow Street, Workington, Mr. 
J. S. Moffat, architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

WREXHAM.—Feb. 1.—For erection of dwelling accommoda- 
tion for the horsekeeper, &c. Mr. Thomas Bury, town clerk, 
Guildhall. ; 

WREXHAM.—Feb. 18.—For reconstruction of the main 
lantern lights along the roof of the butchers’ market, &c, and 
reconstruction of market sanitary arrangements and conveni- 
ences. Mr. Thomas Bury, town clerk, Guildhall. 


THE appearance of Unter den Linden and other principal 
streets in Berlin will be shortly much improved by their being 
repaved with asphalte, a municipal reform for which it is 
announced that a sum of 175,000/. has just been granted. 
Hitherto, as compared with the handsome and fashionable 
streets of Paris and even “‘ugly and dirty ” London, the famous 
Berlin thoroughfare has distinctly suffered by the retention in 
the carriageways of the old-fashioned and unsightly, if pre- 
eminently durable, method of paving. In future Unter den 
Linden should be a thoroughfare of which ali Germans may be 


E, Evans, 8 Castle Street, Carnarvon! 


rightly proud. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN’S | 
IMPROVED KENTISH | 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. | 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


| 
A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


_W. SHRIVELL, | 


ART METAL WORKS. _ Established 50 Years, 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. / 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 
-~—7~——_—_—_———— } 


m HELLIWELL 


“PERFECTION SYSTEM ” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
ONDON OFFICEs 11 VIGTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W-/ 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Rega.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
PR a i ri nn te a re endanaba 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead op Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and! 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
IN 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 
Send for Catalogue, 


JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS. 


| WALTER’S 25. 


x VENTILATORS 
6 | 
aye ARE THE BEST ON THE 
a S MARKET. 
i a Also Makers of WALTER'S | 
mr Patent Solid Hinged Sher-| 
Aa ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
ae Tobin’s Tubes, 
as Smoky Chimney Cowls, &c. 
Ad 

n 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


TT : 
London Representative : 


Sewn , 
¥ cM 7A ) MR. H. J. HORTON, 
eA / f,), 85Gracechurch Street, 
SS SS ££ pay .C. 


|] Every description of ironwork for tne Hxterior and 
'f Interior of Churches, Mansions. Residences, Public and 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton)| gg 
Melbourne Street, Ltd.) FF 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 
Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


Oatalogue 
of 
entirely 
New 

Designs 
on 
application. 


baz 
WILKINSON & LENG, Ltd., 
Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HoWELL & CO. 


Ibion St. 
DARK Room Buinos, /20 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 
WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 

SKYLICHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS. 


Private Buildings, dc. 
Designs and Estimates supplied. Trialorder solicited. 


W.SALTER & CO. 


SEYSSEL 


j @ And LAVA ASPHALTES 

eh 5q) ; hit Horizontal and Vertical Damp Course ; 

eau” 11.4 Roofs, Basement, and other Floors, 
&c.; or any other Asphalting Work. 


All communications to— 


480 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CARDIFF. 
TENDERS. For widening the Hayes Bridge, the widening of the North 
ACCRINGTON. Road Bridge, and the reconstruction of the East Wharf 
For street works in the borough. Mr. W. J. NEwTon, CE, Fr. eee Mr. W. HARPUR, ae ae ihe 
borough eoemce. ; : : : uy 
\ J. Allan & Sons : : , , ; 4,805 4. 3 
G. CUNLIFFE & SON (accepted). iatey & Coides, : Peo8 a 3 
E Turner & Sons . j : i , . 4,484.0 
BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE. Won. .. Ll 
For street works in Beevers Street, Goldthorpe, Bolton-upon- W. T. Morgan . : . 3,760 13. 8 
Dearne, Yorks. Mr. J. W. WILSON, surveyor. C. Davies, Court Road (accepted) . ; 3576 3m 
M. Grantham . ; ; j . £5607 6 © 
G. Houghton ; : 3 : ; : LV, 5400 \O-,e0 
ie earie® : : ; BAT 7eeg 
B. ROBERTS, Doncaster (accepted) ; : .- 31g 19-2 DERBY. 
For street works in Lockwood Road, Goldthorpe, Bolton-upon- | For enlargement of Derby head post-office, for H.M. Office of 
Dearne, Yorks. Mr. J. W. WILSON, surveyor. Works, &c. 
M.Grantham . : ; 2 ‘4 ALTO eo AG 
G. Houghton. : . 1 OAS RIO nO J. W. Smith . : : » 13 §5,087- 0 0 am 
B. ROBERTS, Doncaster (accepted) : ; 409315 = 4 J. Cooper & Son, Ltd. : i S475 Oe 35 
J. P: Searle . , : 4 ‘ : ae. 18) erateyiP=s (6) Ro M.Hoshes © o. ‘ ; : 8,7 Ou, a ee 130 
Ford & Co. . : ; : : > 3,704 tore 52 
BRENTWOOD Walker & Slater . 4 5 5 3 3,678 Oro 79 
For construction of sewage tanks, filter-beds, engine-house and r A pede Mas age (anepea ; : a : 3 50 
other works at Brentwood sewage works. Messrs. JONES, ; “ne ten eae 75 


: : : A. Allowance for old materials. 
engineers, Parliament Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 


Pedrette . : . : : 5 E “£3 987 0 oO 
Gibb & Co, ; : ; ‘ 4 ‘ 3.667 0.0 
Neave & Son ., ‘ : , j 7 3.836 10 a0 DOVER. = 
Bell . : . . . , . . > 3,221 O O} For pulling-down and rebuilding the Dewdrop inn, Tower 
Jackson . : . . . . . - 3,000 0 O Hamlets ‘Street. Mr. A. H. STEELE, architect, 1 Effing- 
Cunliffe . 5 5 ; ; ; : . 2,893 0 oO ham Lawn, Folkestone Road, Dover. Quantities by the 
OF) lal gs Rn ae ee EERE ye eel! tay. 6 architect. 
Coxhead . : : 5 : : . . 2,609.0 0 Keeler Bros. . : : ; : ‘ . £15168 27a 
Wilson-Border . ; ; : ; , 2 5O2 OREO Turner &-Con¢ : 3 : : 3 . 1,075 Ome 
Wheeler . : . . . . . - 2,477 0 0 Lewis & Sons . : ; ; F ; . 1,060 foe 
Felkin & Watson. - 2,450 0 0 Goldsmith & ae ; ee .. +1,050°aeme 
HARRIS & Row, Shoeburyness (accepted) wi 2ye TO ao Brisley & Co. . : : ‘ i . 1,03 aan 
Beaufoy . 4 : 2 : : 24: 998. Ommam 
Austen & Lewis : : : : ; 5 988 0 oO 
CHINGFORD. Stokes : é x : ; ; ‘ 970 0 0 
For erection of a house, Rowden Park Estate, Chingford. Mr. Francis . : ; ; ; ; : ; 962 Oo -@ 
T. WILSON, architect, 34 New oes Street: LC? Griggs* , : 5 ; : : , : 940 0 O 
Woop (accepted) : PTE tecOn nO * Recommended for acceptance. 


TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT! 
8 - a 5 a BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROA 


Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C, Telephone 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See neat issue 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOOR 


| 5 cost, IN SPACE, \ — 
COST, TIME, &c. -OECT 


OF PATENT 
SHEET. 


SOUND, DAMP anp | 
shomecnsoneerco Ma R MIN PROO : 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, \.wiLLesDEW, ~INowe 4 
PRR Sa ai eS arses A AM oie ees Be 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. | 


WLLL LES 


SECTION 0 Fin 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


———? 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. Offce—Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ENFIELD. LEEDS. 
For making-up Catisfield Road, Enfield Lock. For cleaning and painting the corn exchange. 
W. Griffiths & Co. - £1,383 14 2] A. W. RICHARDSON & CO, Boar «Lane 
C. Bloomfield 1,162 0 0 (accepted ) Saw rye: - £349 15 11 
dams wets 7 y : ic 1 ee ee. 
= I. BETTS, Enfield Highway (accepted). 1,095 iG nes Geet eee en: the interior and exterior of the 
JAGGAR Bros, Hunslet (accepted) tI OF O 
LONDON. 
PaO CALE: aheceea! For installation of an electric fire-alarm system at the North- 


For erection of a house and stable at Harrogate. 


Western Hospital. 


ADKIN & HILL, architects, 10, 11 and 12 Prudential Build- CET Bateman & Coe. £510 0-0 
ings, Bradford. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. 444 4 0 
Accepted tenders. Benham & Sons, Ltd... eesi7410! 0 
S, Mounsey & Son, Guiseley, mason. Private Wire and Telephone InstallationCo. . 2 ay 0 
T. T. Taylor & Son, Bradford, joiner. Goxt Wallcers : % : i ; ; . 259 10 0 
T. E. Bedford & Son, Leeds, plumber. J. Sax & Co., Ltd. E ; ; ; ; Watts. o 
J. Smithies, Bradford, tiler. ERLE ei Ca Winn. ame ote 229 hes 
J. W. Sugden, Bradford, plasterer. | AOE eM nrshall & Co... : ; ( eesiot dS 5 
CEESsoie= &. : : : i ; 2s O 
C. Peacock & Co. 209 0 O 
F. J. Coleby & Co. 195 10 O 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. TAMPLIN & MAKOVSKI, Ltp , Brighton Works, 
For street works in Cemetery Road and South Hill Road. « Mr. Redhill (accepted) . . . . - 187 I0 oO 
C. Barker & Co. . PLSelea 0 


WALTER R., LOCKE, borough surveyor. 
Cemetery Road. 


2) 
Seal 


For erection of the aaverstrieeuts of the Royal College 
Science, South Kensington. 


‘Wallace & Inns . .£660 0 o Stephens, Bastow & Co., “Ltd. . £224,009 0 O 
G. Powdrill . cp SS RS ae, G. Trollope ; =16209,757 0-0 
H. Brown . 53708 0 J. Mowlem & Co. . 199,102 0 oO 
Felkin & Watson 52 16 8 J. Shillitoe & Son. I9I,000 0 Oo 
G. Bell 498 0 oO Perry & Co. . ; 189,300 Oo O 
T. Free & Sons 466 0 o McCormick & Sons 185,581 0 oO 
H. Bentham . 443 0 O Leslie & Co, Ltd... 175,678 0 oO 
‘HH, WILLIAMS, Harpenden (accetted ) 4274°0_.0 H. Lovatt ; J : ‘ 175,540 0 O 

South Hell Road. For alterations and additions to the Pars kitchen» 
H. Bentham 3 OmOmEO Wandsworth and Clapham Union. Mr. CkEciL A. SHARP, 
Wallace & Inns . : : 27a Oro architect, 11 Old Queen Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Felkin & Watson : : : 47 *-O-0 Huntley Bros. P ; ‘ : £597 oOo 
H. Brown . : : : 425 0 0 AS Leather: ; 567 0 Oo 
G. Powdrill . B75 0.0 J. J. Richards 490 0° 0 
T. Free & Sons . 360°-0° a F. Clarke 486 0 oO 
G. Bell ; 3507108 -C R. A. Jewell : 444 Of Oo 
H. WILLIAMS (accepted ) 205) 13. 0 H. DAKIN & Co. (az scepted) S47 A125 0 


ACN | | LL’S FE LTS Roofing, Inodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course, &c. 
AC i -E | L ;E? Ss S L A G Ww oO O L (Silicate Cotton), for Fireproofing and 


Soundproofing. 
AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY. 


Lists, Samples, and full Particulars free on application to— 


" MICNEEE.E. & CGOQO., HEAD OFFice, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, E.C. 


WOOL WORKS, 


SLAG KIRKINTILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


SRAVES™ =: PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
IBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &c. 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


3EDFORD LEMERE «CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


H.M. the King, H.M. Offiee of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 50,000 ARC REC TURaL AN DECORATIVE VIEWS. 
OFFIOE HOURS 9 a.m. TO 7 P.M. PRIOR LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE 


47 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (HRT 00%). 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
For erection of a sub-district post office at West Kensington. For levelling about six acres of ground for the new cattle 
; market, forming road foundations, laying sewers, water 
Maple & Co, Ltd. ‘ 4 : : £19; 929 —s and gas mains, and widening the river. Mr. HERBERTG, 
Ai Appleby 5 l : g 2 19,300 £25 COALES, surveyor. 
Spiers & Son : 5 : . 18,670 25 Contract No. 1. 
Wilson Bros. & Lamplough : : . 18,390 50 G. H. Eastwood . : . . . £31635 ° 0 
J. Norris & Sons i , i 200/340 50 T. Hickman. ; ; : : 3,420 0 0 
General Builders, Ltd. é : : LZ. O97 100 W. Moss & Sons, Ltd. . . : . - 3315 Tho 
J. Mowlem & Co. pete MAEM eee Te NeW ict yf) at C. Ford . 2 oS 
Martin, Wells:-Co, Ltd.) 2 589 S097,360 1o| Haycock & Sos. es ee > 
Kirk & Randall, . Sus : : . 16,996 30 S. E. Lucas ; : ; : ‘ ' » 2,002). Gap 
J. F. Robey. : ; Pie ‘ . 16,980 25 Johnson & Langley . et on Ge 
T. E. Mitchell . : : ; é . 16,950 == F. Barlow . , ; ; y 3 5 . 2,873 “amo 
W. Norton . : : , ‘ : it BOLO 35 20 A. Jewell . ; ; : : ; : - 2,846 Io o 
J. Christie. . : ‘ ; ; : . 16,640 = A. Wright . : . 2 : : ; . 2,803) yee 
Sabevie GON os iks vr ou ok haa een hee OaG sy 20 G.L. Martin)» 6 en 7 
F. G. Minter : : ‘ : : . 16,360 = J. C. Wingrove. : : ; 5 ; . 2,630 omnes 
A.W. Spencer. é ; : : 4 Mos 23 G. F. Tomlinson : : - 2,579 9 0 
W. H. Lorden & Son . : ; ; . 16,000 oa T. PHILBRICK, Leicester (accepted). ‘ «2540007 
J. Simpson & Son ; ‘ : : pL OVE 23 
H.L. Holloway . : : : ; . 15,800 30 READING. 
Hobbs Bros. ; : : » 15,680 35 | For construction of buildings in connection with the generating 
Campbell, Smith & Co, Ltd. ; : Rate 0046.7 Ico station. 
Braid.sPater & Co... ... Rio's eopel 737, 1&0 J. Norris & Sons. : ; ; : Le 2 9 
A, Old materials, CrAnsell. 2. 26,088 0 0 
NANTWICH. H. W. Godwin : 3 : Shee 2 : 26, 070 Taam 
For works, appliances and materials incidental to the public J. i ees & Son +k SNS Seren 25,867 on? 
water-supply of the township of Ridley, Nantwich. Mr. F. Well wae See : : : a Gr50 
. A. DAVENPORT, engineer, 152 Hospital Street, Martin, Wells & Co., Lt 7 8 
Raatwich: F. G. Minter ®.. ; Pa . » 25,450 @ 0 
Accepted tenders. A.N. Coles. 5 : : : : . 25,380) Foams 
Cochrane & Co., Woodside Ironworks, near Dudley, iron Collier & Se Ce 
pipes and specials, per schedule of prices. eS oy i &S ce 2 
J. Blakeborough & Son, Brighouse, hydrants, valves and T. H. Ri Fo i : nee ‘Teen : : : ee Ont0 
fittings, per schedule of prices. Patman otherine ha ; : : 23:450 ae 
Laying mains. McCarthy E. Fitt . 5 : : . . 22,695; .0mn0 
Rh Crowe ; i : : , > £414 Aus A. J. Colborne 5 ‘ . 22,254 gens 
J. Dyson. f ; : : : : 320 0 0 A, FAULKS, Loughborough (accepted) , » 21,545 some 
D. Young. . : 5 : : : : , ne 2005 04s 2O 
iBalestorth (8 ke. le Maye cee beens wero ee eNO ROCHDALE. 
T. Rowland. ; 3 : 5 j , . 242 6 3| For erection of a temporary car-shed, 20 yards by 15 yards, in 
J. Dodd : Rays rec teh Tota (0) steelwork and corrugated iron. 
S. Woop, Calveley, near Tarporley (accepted ) »  99)15820 PENDLETON IRONWORKS Co, Manchester (accel i 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Berces Onn. STOKE- UNDER HAM, Sua aie Siok een Agent, Mr. E. ce Wi 16 Craven St., STRAN 


J. HORWOOD, WHOLESALE BUILDERS’ “MERCH \N 
19,21, 28 & 25 STRATFORD BROADWAY, LONDON, E. Ta 


““ EXCEL-ALL” 


meer) The “EXCEL-~ALL “etme nen fo 


ee With Open and Close Fire and Fall Bar (A 1923 as drawn). 
: 
The * EXCEL-ALL”’ FITTED WITH PATENTED FLUE NOZZLE. 


Fire Oovers and Rings 


are double the usual Sizes a 24 26 28. 900 2h 84 36-39 inches wide. 
thickness. Ovenand Sham 26/- 28/- 32/- 35/- S7/= 33/6 39/9 50/- each, 
Thousands of Sizes see + 27 30 32 34 36 39 42 inches wide. 
he & EXCEL-ALL ” Ov Che Boiler with \ 86/- 38/- 39/9 42/- 46/6 58/- 65/- each. 
im use. see 


It is the Housewife’s 
friend. 


THESE PRIOES INOLUDE 2-FEET PIPE AND SMOKE-PLATE. 


CATALOGUE of Builders’, Plumbers’, and Gasfitters’ Goods will be 


ne ““ EXCEL-ALL” sent on receipt of Trade Card and 4d. for postage. 
requires no Brick PAPERHANCINGS.—Send Trade Oard and deposit of 5/- for Pattern Book. Un- 
Setting. usually Large Discount to the Trade. Deposit refunded from paper bought to 
[2 value of £3. 


| a 3 
American Maple Flooring 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. ~ 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduce 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, 
| 


Telephone No. 773 King’s Cross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, Hon! 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SHEPTON MALLET. 


For works connected with the new water supply, Shepton 
Mallet, Somerset. Mr. WILLIAM PHELPS, engineer. 


PENGE. 
‘or alterations and additions at Ashburton House, Beckenham 
Road, and erecting billiard saloon and lecture hall in rear. 


W. Wallis , : i i ; ; £1 560 0 o S. Dodimead . . . : ‘ , » £51572 TP 9 
Turtle& Appleton . . ., . . mega ee. A. Crowe, P07 Fo a 55548 14 5 
Coffin & Son . ’ fk : é } . 1,447.0 0 Me eas & Son. j ; ‘ . - - 4,624 z 3 
W. Key are 1,322.08 0 » Oparrow . . . . ee . - 4,449 5 
a Beckenham (amended) (accepted) L211 Ea: a nae Gee EMMnmnks Ateioe ete ee 4,427 7 6 
ended ; 3 1,150°10° 0 uppy an . . : : . - 4,234 2 0 
geet (ermenced) oe Wright & Son . . ‘ : ; ; : 4,138 Io 7 
Wills & Son. : ; . : : ¢ 4,089513..°8 
aera fs kas er He 
: . cIXeVne 3,864 16 7 

‘or erection of a school and boundary walls on the site| SMITH & MARCHANT, Shepton Mallet (ac- 

between Honicknowle and Crownhill, St. Budeaux, Corn- cepted) . , . . . - 3,781 2 0 

wall. Mr. T. R. KITSELL, architect, 1 George Street, SOUTHMINSTER. 

Plymouth. For laying about 160 yards of 3-inch water-main at Pantile 

Roach & Lovell ‘ : : : : - £5,388 oO oO Hill, Southminster, Essex. Mr. H. G. KEywoon, engi- 
W. T. Stevenson ae A 2 . ay oases) neer, Maldon. 
J. Paynter. : : : ‘ ; : i545" 70: io T. Smithdale & Son. : : ; , +77 o 
W. J. Goad ° : : . : . - 4,477 9 O F. Stammers . : 0 8712. 0 
W.E. Blake. ° E : : ; asa O A. DOWNING, Southminster (accepted). : : 33 10 0 
F, C. Ambrose . . 5 . : A OL Ole Harris & tea i é 4 ee? evince 
a : aos F 5 ; P , A . ve R WALES. 

ee ‘ . : : : ng For seating, pulpit, choir stalls, reading-desk at Bryn Church, 
Bennett & Quick. : ; : ; - 3,836 9 oO near Port Talbot. Mr. FRANK B. SMITH, architect, Port 
Allen & Tozer . ‘ - - 4 : « 3:78F “0-0 Talbot. 

A, Andrews : : : : ‘ «..3)010'70 0 R. Bridgeman. : . : 4 £587 5 0 
A, J. Jewell ‘ *y 18.5454 OL 0 7 ale 

> Pl ‘i, ais i oe attey & Co. : A ; : ; <eF$O5 805+ 0 

J. Davy, Plymou (con tteonally accep ed.) -,.: 3,450.10 --0 Stephens, Bastow & Co. 4 : eat oso 

Parkstone Steam Joinery Co. . 61206 0,0 

Parker’s Steam Joinery and Cabinet Gas Ltd. se2Do OO 

J. PHILLIPS, Altrincham (accepted) , > » 265 .-.0). 0 


flight ales For erection of an infant school at Kingsland, Holyhead. 
or bank and agent’s house in Banchory, for the Town and E.R. & J. OWEN, London jee Holyhead 
County Bank, Limited, Aberdeen. Mr. ROBERT G. (accepted) . : . £1,074 0 0 
WILSON, architect. Quantities by architect. 
G. Wilson, Banchory, masonwork. 
G. Merson, Banchory, slaterwork. 


For street works in Duffryn Sheek and Caen pbell Terrace, 
Mountain Ash. 


G. Chrystal, Banchory, painterwork. J. John, Cliff Cottage, Mountain Ash . : - £,218/17 6 
J. Henderson, Aberdeen, carpenterwork. WINNINGTON. 
J. Bannochie & ’Sons, Aberdeen, plasterwork. For erection of a caretaker’s house at the sewage outfall works 
Thorn & Strachan, Aberdeen, plumberwork. at Winnington, Northwich. 


Amount of tender, £1,509. S. APPLETON, Northwich (accepted) . ; . £340 0. 0 
2revents Dry Rot li 
Fungus, Recay &c: So ignumM 
Eaeatri @ E we 
a Wood Preservative. 2 


Particulars from MI AJIOR & CO. Ltd. HU L&E. 


[AUGHAN’S PATENT GEYSER eee aa 
een IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. 


Solignum Depot, 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained Srom the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


ELLISON’S “HOPPER” 
. INLET. 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimatec Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


- FRED“ BR AR te Co. 


iw IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, S. E. Racine’ no 
r 
Le Double Sliding Doors Doors. yay Also. at t Liverpool, erpool, Glasgow ¢ & x Bristol. Balenoe ‘ 
Weight 
Oast Iron Painted. 
Hi 9 in. by 6 in. 


u wall opening, 5/- 
i 10 in. by 10 in. 
-4 wall opening, 8/- 
Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


TEON BELTING 


EMIS RONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STcAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS, 
EMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. |J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ee 


Received too late for Classtfication. 
SCOTLAND. 


For erection of the new offices at the Craigs school, Dundee. 
Accepted tenders. 
_ J. & M. Fotheringham, mason. 
Wm. M‘Dougall & Son, joiner. 
T. Blair, slater. 
J. & J. Duff, plumber. 
R. Foster, plasterer. 
The estimates amount to £257 35. 6d. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE promoters of the London and Brighton Electric Rail- 
way have deposited the sum of 370,000/. as a guarantee that 
the Bill will be proceeded with in the ensuing session. The 
Examiner of Petitions (Mr. Campion) will hear the parties or 
memorials in opposition to private Bills on Saturday next. It 
is expected that the opposition of the Brighton Railway Com- 
pany and the landowners on the route of the proposed railway 
will occupy a considerable time. Probably the hearing will 
take place on the 24th inst. 

IN connection with the celebrations on the occasion of 
M. Waldeck Rousseau’s visit to St. Etienne on the 12th inst. 
and the opening of the new prefecture buildings, the French 
representatives of Electric Lighting Boards, Ltd., received from 
the Government the order for the electrical illuminations, the 
extent of the contract being 1,250/, and including as many as 
4,000 lamps. A further important contract has also been 
obtained by the French representatives of Electric Lighting 
Boards, Ltd., from the Paris Illumination Company, com- 
prising no less than 30,000 feet of flexible cable, 1,coo super- 
ficial feet of boards and 15,000 lamps. 

THE Leicestershire and Warwickshire Electric Power Bill, 
which is to be proceeded with in the coming session of Parlia- 
ment, provides for the erection of generating stations in the 
counties of Warwick and Leicester for the supply of electrical 
energy to authorised undertakers, but the promoters of the 
company have also inserted a clause in the Bill to the effect 
that nothing in the Act shall prevent them from applying for 
provisional orders to supply electricity for domestic and 
lighting purposes. The proposed measure has already been 


mentioned at the meetings of several of the local governing 
bodies of Warwickshire comprised in the area to be coverec 
by the Bill, and one of these—the Leamington Town Council— 
has appointed a committee to consider the matter. Th, 
generating stations are proposed to be erected at N ewbold-on 
Avon, near Rugby ; at Whitacre Station, near Shustoke ; anc 
at Leek Wootton, near Warwick. The area is an extensivy. 
one, the unions it comprises including Stratford-on-Avon 
Southam, Rugby, Meriden, Coventry, Foleshill, Lutterworth 
Nuneaton, Atherstone, Tamworth and that portion of th 
Aston Union not comprised in the county borough of Birming 
ham. The capital of the company is to be 750,000/. in 75,00¢ 
shares of x1o/. each. 

WITH admirable foresight the Corporation of Wrexhan 
acquired some few years since suitable property on which 
to establish a depot providing for, among other things 
the supply of electricity for lighting and other purposes This 
property, the Willow Brewery to wit, has cost comparatively 
very little in its conversion, and the Corporation have now 
very complete installation, including an electric station, fo 
which a destructor supplies the power required, baths, stable: 
and accommodation for all the rolling stock. The destructo; 
consists of four grates, combustion-chamber, boiler, regenerato; 
and hot-air conduit. The furnaces are fed by hand. The 
regenerator is constructed of cast-iron tubes, arranged to hea 
the primary air of combustion to a temperature of abou 
350 degs. Fahrenheit, by means of the waste gases pass: 
ing through them. The furnace-chamber is common tc 
all four grates. The ash-pit is divided into four part: 
by brick division-walls. Each ash-pit division is en. 
closed and has a separate steam jet-blower fixed to in. 
ternal cast-iron up-takes and pipe connections, enabling 
the working of each single grate to be regulated to suit the 
varying quality of the refuse and the thickness of the flues 
without in any way impeding or affecting that of the othe 
grates. The boiler up-takes are connected with the hot-air 
conduit of the regenerator. One grate is cleaned and charged 
while the other is in a state of incandescence, and the gases 
from the fresh charge mingle with those from the incan. 
descent flues and become innocuous. The gases from each 
furnace pass through an opening at the back into the combus- 
tion-chamber, where dust is disposed of, through and round the 
boiler in the usual way, and finally through the regeneratot 
tubes and main flues. The cold air enters at the back of the 
regenerator, circulates round the tubes, where it becomes 
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COTTAGE HOMES, DRYMEN, N.B. 
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eated, and passes along the conduit to the furnace. ~The 
onsumption of refuse is at the average rate of forty tons in 
venty-four hours, and the heat generated passes to-a steel 
yo-flued Lancashire boiler, which works at a pressure of 
60 lbs. Throughout last month, except on Sundays and 
uring the Christmas holidays, the whole of the steam for 
inning the station by electricity was generated exclusively 
om the refuse of the town, coal being used only on holidays, 
hen the dustmen are not working. The units of electricity 
enerated daily ranged from about 400 to over 900, and the 
nits generated per ton of refuse averaged nearly 38. 


TRADE NOTES. 


[ACKAY’S patent direct-acting ventilators, of an ornamental 
esign, supplied by Messrs Cousland & Mackay, ventilating 
ngineers, Glasgow and Manchester, have been used for the 
entilation of the new Board schools, Glyn Neath, Wales. 

THE Corporation Temporary Hospital, Southport, is being 
armed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent double- 
onted Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues by 
fessrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. D. WiTT & Co., of Drummond Street, N.W., 
raw our attention to the fact that they have just imported a 
ery large parcel of knife-cut and sawn-cut Rio rosewooa 
eneers of exceptionally fine colour and figure, and some very 
ne parcels of knife-cut Bombay rosewood, of which they are 
1e sole importers, and claim to be the largest holders in the 
orld. They also tell us that they have some good lines in 
lank walnut and Burr walnut veneer, very reasonable in price, 
nd excellent in figure and colour. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Mr. G. T. HINE’s plans have been accepted for the erection,, 
at a cost of 39,600/., of the proposed extensions to the Dorset 
County Asylum. 


Mr. A. A. G. MALET, A M_I.C.E., inspector of the Localh 
Government Board, held an inquiry at Forest House, Chester, 
regarding an application of the Chester Rural District Council: 
for sanction to borrow 26,o0o0/. for the purpose of sewerage and, 
sewage disposals for the townships of Bache, Christleton, Great 
Boughton, Newton-by-Chester and Upton (including the con- 
struction of works in the city of Chester), and for sanction to: 
the communication of the sewers of the Rural District Council 
with those belonging to the city of Chester. The estimated 
cost was 12,027/. 16s.,and the loans to be asked for were as 
follow:—Bache, 450/7.; Newton, 6,800/, and Upton, 6,192/. 
There was practically no.opposition to the scheme. 


THE annual meeting of the York Master-builders and Con- 
tractors’ Association was held on the loth inst. at the Old’ 
George Hotel, Pavement, the president (Councillor G. Mans- 
field) in the chair. The annual report, which showed a very 
satisfactory year’s working, was read and adopted. Councillor 
Mansfield was unanimously re-elected president, and Mr. C. 
Prudames was re-elected vice-president. The Association has 
been honoured by the election of the president (Councillor 
Mansfield) to the position of President of the Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Trades Employers. The thanks 
of the Association were accorded to the president, vice- 
president and treasurer for their services during the past year. 


A BRICKLAYER named Alfred Ashton, of Frederick Street, 
Walsall, has had a remarkable escape from death. He was 
working on the erection of a new chimney stack at the works of 
Messrs. Beebee, curriers, Green Lane, and when being drawn 
up he by some means lost his hold and fell a distance variously 
estimated at from 50 to 70 feet. His fellow workmen expected 
the consequences to be very serious, but they found the man 
alive, and at once took him to the hospital. He did not stay 
there, the statement of his friends being that after waiting for 
an hour and a half he had not been seen by a doctor, and they 
decided to obtain aid elsewhere. They accordingly removed 
him home, and called in Dr. Martland, who found that 
although he was suffering severely from shock no bones 
appeared to be broken. The circumstances generally were 
subsequently a theme of much comment. 
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IT is proposed to erect a new block of buildings, to be 
called the “King Edward VII. Home for Nurses,” adjoining 
the main building of the North Staffordshire Infirmary, at 
Stoke-on-Trent. The building is to accommodate fifty nurses, 
and isto be joined to the infirmary by a covered way. It is 
intended as a memorial of the Coronation year of the King, 
who, with his Consort, as Prince and Princess of Wales, laid 
the foundation-stone of the main building of the infirmary in 
1866, The cost is estimated at 10,000/, 

AN alarming accident occurred about noon on Wednesday 
in Liverpool. An iron girder about 20 feet in length was 
being hoisted by a crane into position at a new building being 
erected at the corner of Dale Street and North John Street 
when it slipped from the chains and dropped a distance of 
nearly 50 feet on to the roadway in Dale Street. In falling 
the beam dropped across the electric tram wire, snapping it 
and causing a flash of great brilliancy, At the time of the 
occurrence the street was crowded with pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic, but fortunately no one was injured. Forsome 
time traffic was entirely stopped. 


VARIETIES. 


A SCHOOL, erected by the Dunfermline Burgh School 
Board at a cost of between 7,030/, and 8,o00/., has just been 
opened. 

AT Birmingham on Monday evening Sir John Holder, Bart., 
gave a banquet at the Grand Hotel in celebration of the com- 
pletion of the work of the general and building committees of 
the new General Hospital. 

AT a meeting of the Harrogate Town Council on Monday 
evening it was resolved to invite competitive designs for a new 
town hall, the cost of the building not to exceed 4o,000/., and it 
was decided to offer prizes of 150/., 1007. and 75/. 

THE Duke of Norfolk has offered to pay the local Town 
Council a sum of 31,000/., and to present them with 48 acres 
of land in an adjoining parish, in order to secure possession 
of a portion of the corporate property of Arundel, so as to 
preserve the view from Arundel Castle. The offer has been 
accepted. 

SCHOOLS have been opened at Sutton Coldfield in con- 
nection with the Congregational church. They have been 
erected by Messrs. W. Lee & Son, of Aston, from the plans of 
Mr. Harry H. Reynolds, architect, Birmingham and Sutton 


Coldfield, at a cost of 2,500/, and will afford accommodatio 
for 350 scholars. . 

WITH the sale by Messrs. Douglas Young & Co. on th 
22nd inst. of the corner site adjoining the “ Old Bell” in Flee 
Street, the important improvement at this end of the thorough 
fare will be completed. The erection of modern buildings 9; 
these sites is removing all traces of the past in this mos 
interesting part of Old London. 

THE sexton of Holy Trinity Church, St. Anne Stree; 
Liverpool, was passing the building on Wednesday mornin; 
when he heard a tremendous crash, and, rushing into th 
church, found that a portion of the roof had fallen in as th 
result of a fire. The edifice, which was built in 1792, wa 
most substantially constructed, the walls being of great thick 
ness. Unfortunately one of the principals was built nearh 
into the flue, and this became overheated. ‘The woodwork a 
the top of the wall caught fire, and the end of the fallen prin 
cipal and other portions of the woodwork were graduall 
charred, and smouldered away until there was no support left 
The damage is estimated at 500/. a 

AT Barnsley Town Council on the 14th inst, Ald. Raley 
chairman of the water committee, made an important state 
ment on the position of the Midhope water scheme. Thi 
amount the Council were authorised to borrow under their Ac 
was 185,657/, which included 15,657/. for Parliamentan 
expenses. Up to last September they had expended 164,934/, 
leaving 20,723/. still unexhausted ; and at that time it wa: 
estimated that the total amount required to finish the worl 
was 122,360/, Towards that sum they had certain sums 11 
hand, &c., which brought the amount actually required fo: 
waterworks to 85,6372; but by their agreement with Sheffielc 
they had to pay 25,837/., so that the total amount now requirec 
was I111,474/. This increased expenditure, Mr. Raley remarked 
was due to a variety of causes—rise in prices since 1894 
enlargement of puddle-trench, &c. Notwithstanding the 
largely increased cost, he was very hopeful that the reservoii 
would be provided without having cost the ratepayers a single 
penny. Mr. Foulstone said the Council’s water estimate: 
were like the Government’s war estimates. 

AT a special meeting on Tuesday evening the Colwyn Bay 
Urban Council unanimously resolved to promote in the ensuing 
session of Parliament a Bill empowering them to spenc 
135,000/, on sea defences, promenade works and a scheme 0 
sewering, this sum being exclusive of the 54,o00/. due ir 
respect of the gasworks purchase. The proposed Bill con 
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mplates giving the Council control over advertisement 
yardings, which threaten to become an eyesore to visitors, 
id also to give them power to advertise the attractions of 
olwyn Bay. 

A LANDSLIP, apparently the result of the recent flooding, 
ys occurred at Roslin Castle. The castle, as numberless 
urists are aware, is built on a knoll, the east side of which 
‘eers down in a precipitous escarpment to the river, whilst 
e western side slopes down at what engineers would consider 
1 angle of safety. The numerous large stones brought to 
zht by the slip would appear to have been placed in the 
ound to give it solidity, and the trees which grew upon the 
irface testified to a security which had not been disturbed for 
considerable period. At the foot of the slope is a bridge 
hich connects the path from Roslin Bleachfield with that of 
e castle and to the village itself. Commencing at the walls 
f the castle and extending down the slope in a V form, the 
ip was stayed by a fence at the foot, but not before it had cut 
communication at the bridge, altered the appearance of the 
ndscape, and left the ground in a: ragged and unsightly con- 
‘tion. The trees shared the fate of the moving earth, and 
ey have been utilised as a stockade to prevent further slip- 
ing. A temporary bridge has also been joined to the existing 
ridge, but much requires to be done before the former amenity 
f the castle environment is restored. 


Ar Birkenhead on Saturday afternoon the effective and 
pacious drill hall, which has been erected in Grange Road 
Vest for the accommodation of the 1st V. B. the Cheshire 
egiment, was opened with considerable ceremony. Itis built 
. grey stock bricks, with red-faced bricks and stone dressings. 
the site has a frontage to Grange Road West of 168 feet, 
nd extends backwards a distance of 240 feet. The axis of the 
rill-hall lies north and south, the front being kept close 

to the road, so as to leave as large an open space 
s possible at the rear for parade and drill purposes. 
. wide central porch gives access to the drill-hall, which 
1easures 153 feet long by 75 feet wide. The floor is paved 
‘ith wood, which is a distinct and most important improve- 
ent upon the stone floor of the old drill-hall. The place will 
e well lighted from the roof by electric arc lamps. On the 
rest side of the hall are arranged rooms for commanding 
ficer and adjutant (with separate entrances), officers’ room, 
loak and dressing-room, orderly-room, also large recreation- 
ooms, with store and kitchen adjoining. On the east side is 


the armoury, lavatory accommodation for men, and cottage for 
permanent staff-sergeant. The hall is almost double the size 
of the old drill-shed in Park Road South, and will permit the 
drilling of a small battalion of five or six hundred men within 
its walls. The place is heated by hot air, and everything has 
been done to make it as comfortable as possible. The build- 
ing has been erected by Mr. Richard Allen, Birkenhead, from 
the design of Messrs. Morter & Dobie, architects, Liverpool. 


WHILE a workman employed at St. Thomas’s Mill, near 
Stafford, was engaged in digging a grave for a heifer which 
had died he came across two large stone coffins containing 
skeletons, which were lying face downwards, and which were 
ina fairly good state of preservation. Formerly a priory of 
Black Canons’ existed at the place, it having been built in 
honour of Thomas & Becket, the martyred Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The fabric of the priory has long since dis- 
appeared, and only fragments of the ancient building are now 
to be seen. The priory was founded by Richard Peche, Bishop 
of Lichfield, whose remains are said to have been buried there. 
It is conjectured that the place where the stone coffins were 
found, at the rear of the present house, was the priory 
cemetery The priory was dissolved in the reign of 
Henry VIII, when its gross revenues were estimated at 1987. 
per annum. The priory was dismantled and given away by the 
king, and in later years the premises as they now exist have 
been used as a cotton mill and now as a corn mill, power for 
driving the machinery being supplied by water drawn from 
the river Sow. The coffins, which have since been covered 
up, were about 2 feet below the surface of the ground. 


THE new Council-house and public offices at Sparkhill, for 
the parish of Yardley, were formally opened on Wednesday. 
The building, including site and equipment, which has been 
erected at a cost of 16,c00/., adjoins the Sparkhill police station. 
It is in the modern Renaissance style, with the introduc- 
tion of a slight Tudor feeling. It is of brick, with stone 
dressings, stone mullion windows, stone cornices and 
Cotswold stone tiled roof. There is a gable at each end, 
whilst the central portion is relieved by a circular bay 
running up to the roof. At the north end is a well-designed 
clock tower, aboat 80 feet high, in which, by the generosity of 
Mr. W. H. Barber (who, it will be remembered, was the donor 
of the Queen’s statue in Victoria Square, Birmingham), a clock 
has been placed. This links the police station, as it were, with 
the new offices, making one compact block of public buildings. 
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There are two entrances at the front. One communicates 
‘with the main staircase leading to the council chamber, and 
the other is conveniently adapted for visitors to the sur- 
veyor’s department. On the ‘ground-floor there are eight 
well-appointed offices. The rate collectors will be accommo- 
dated in two offices. A stone staircase leads to the first floor, 
and opens on to a long corridor, broken into bays by piers 
and pannelled ceiling, and running the whole length of the 
‘council chamber and committee-rooms. The chamber, which 
measures 50 feet by 27 feet, has the appearance of a baronial 
hall. The roof is open-timbered, and the apartment is well 
lighted by stone mullioned windows and leaded lights facing 
‘Stratford Road, and a line of clerestory windows, filled with 
stained glass, on the opposite side. The thoroughness with 
which all departments are to be centralised is emphasised by 
the extensive buildings at the rear of the main block. Entering 
from Court Road is the depot comprising fire station, mortuary, 
stabling, workshops, mess-room for the firemen, &c. The fire 
station, the caretaker’s house, and all the other buildings are 
weli-appointed and thoroughly equipped. The buildings are 
heated on the low-pressure system, and by radients. Provision 
thas been made for electric lighting, but for the present gas 
will be used. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE larger portion of the comprehensive volume issued by the 
St. Pancras Iron Work Company, Ltd, is devcted to the illus- 
trated description of their well-known stable fittings and appli- 
ances, particulars of every variety of. which for stable, harness- 
room, loft or yard, are fully given, including paving, drainage, 
furniture, heating and ventilation. Although, however, stable 
fittings have gained for this company a world-wide reputation, 
they do not by any means exhaust the list of their productions, 
which embrace most ingenious iron staircases for interior and 
exterior use, wrought-iron doors and roofs, plain and highly 
ernamental gates, grilles and balusters, horticultural buildings, 
porches and awning, pavement-lights, and in fact everything 
anto the manufacture of which iron enters as an element. In 
all cases the design is skilful, and consequently the approval 
of many architects has been secured by the St. Pancras Iron 
Work Company. 


THE General Electric Company, Limited, have sent us 
their illustrated price list of telephones for electric traction 


systems. For these telephones the following advantages ; 
claimed. The telephones being specially constructed wil] 
found to successfully withstand the severe conditions to whi 
they are subjected in feeder pillars; on any one route q 
number of instruments may be connected to one pair of wir 
the same pair of wires that allow communication to be ma 
from the feeder pillars may also be used for connecting a s 
station or depét to the central station ; the batteries bein 

the central station are readily accessible, and are not so lili 
to get out of order as on systems where batteries are fitted 
the feeder pillars. 


A NEW catalogue and price lists have reached us from t 
Berkefeld Filter Company, Oxford Street, to whose improv 
germproof filter they have given the distinguishing name 
‘The Tubor.” Of the great purifying qualities of this extrem 
simple filter we have had occasion several times to speak, 


THE Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Company, Lt 
announce that their new abridged catalogue is now ready, 
contains brief particulars of many novelties which they a 
introducing for the coming season and a complete list of t 
reduced prices of shutters. 


SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS IMPROVEMENTS. 


WorKS of considerable extent, for some time in progress, a 
now approaching completion at Southampton Docks, to ¢ 
accommodation of which they will form a large and muc 
needed addition. They are being carried out by Messrs. Jol 
Aird & Co., and are destined to be used as cattle wharves aj 
cold storage accommodation. At almost the extreme end 

the docks—on the south-west, or Test, quay—-a huge buildir 
is in course of erection, and is rapidly approaching completic 
which must be a most important factor in connection with fi 
meat trade of the country in view of the decision of {] 
Board of Agriculture that they are prepared to appro 
of the establishment of a foreign animals’ wharf 
Southampton, and that they will issue an order to th 
effect so soon as arrangements have been made to the 
satisfaction for landing and slaughtering, &c., foreign animal 
This great building will provide an immense amount 

accommodation for the cold storage of the carcases of fl 
animals slaughtered near there on landing. Of somewh 
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n exterior, the building is 400 feet by 120 feet, with 
ss cubical contents of 2,500,c00 cubic feet. The whole 
struction is of Hennebique patent ferro-concrete, and 
'; founded on 1,347 ferro-concrete piles of a length of 
feet There are four floors, each of an area of 
acre and a quarter, all being calculated to carry a weight of 
00 tons, and when completed there will be about 64 cold 
ns or chambers arranged on the latest insulating principle 
high and low temperature. The height of the rooms 1s 
feet and 14 feet respectively in the clear. There is a 
iving-room on the roof, 325 feet by 52 feet, where every- 
g will be handled, and surrounding this receiving-room is a 
‘water tank for a depth of 3 feet of water to be 
{ for condensing purposes ‘There are to be four 
ygood’s_ electrical lifts, capable of lifting two tons 
the rate of too feet per minute. Cattle will be 
led alive at the lairage, which is to be erected near, and 
ch has been started so far as preparing the ground is con- 
ed, and large vessels will be able to come alongside the 
y, where there will be ample depth of water for them. 
‘re will be a conveyer from the lairage to the cold storage, 
by means of two or more electric cranes on the roof and 
sr appliances the carcases will be speedily distributed to the 
sent cold chambers. The lairage will probably be 400 feet 
150 feet, with the different necessary departments for 
dly handling and dealing with the animals landed 
e In the engine-house, adjoining the cold store, 
e is, or will be, four Stern’s refrigerating machines, 
e large Siemens’ dynamos of 220 volts, three Wor- 
gton pumps and two condensing machines, three of 
cock & Wilcox’s multi-tubular boilers, and Messrs. 
en’s economiser for surplus gases after passing through the 
ers; while outside is a brick shaft 100 feet high. Mr. 
F. Foxlee, M.Inst.C.E., engineer for the South-Western 
npany, was responsible for the designs, and the great build- 
has been erected by Messrs. John Aird & Co, under the 
erintendence of Mr. Landrey, their agent at Southampton. 

On the east side of the docks Messrs, Aird & Co.’s workmen 
also busily engaged with pile driving and other appliances 
he construction of another unloading jetty for coal, with a 
Il dock inside for barges. This will extend from the 
lin jetty, northwards, a distance of 350 feet, and it will be 
yer, though on similar lines, to the existing one adjoining 
property of the Southampton and Itchen Floating Bridge 
npany, and familiar to the numerous passengers on the 


steam-ferry. bridges which cross the river Itchen. There will 
be deep water outside for colliers to lay alongside, and a 
sufficient depth for barges to lay always inside. The work is 
well under way, and practically all the piles are driven. 

Progress is likewise being made with the new graving dock, 
which wlll be on the reclaimed mudlands, running almost 
parallel with the town quay, on the west side of the docks. 
The excavations are being got on with, and large quantities of 
chalk from Micheldever are daily taken into the docks, but it 
will be some time yet before the work begins to assume prac- 
tical shape. The operations now in progress must mean a vast 
expenditure in wages for others than those concerned in different 
ways with the many vessels coming into and leaving the 
Docks, and engaged in loading and unloading the same, and 
when completed should result in great benefit to the town and 
port. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, NEW BROMPTON. 


AN inquiry was held at Chatham on the Ioth inst. by Mr 
Alfred Hands, F.R.Met.Soc., in reference to a claim by the 
churchwardens of Holy Trinity Church, New Brompton, 
against the insurance company for damage alleged to have 
been caused to the spire of that church by lightning on some 
date unknown. Some stones having fallen in July last an 
examination was made, and cracks being found of such a 
nature as to render immediate repairs necessary, the work was 
carried out and compensation was claimed under the fire 
policy, which, as usual, contained a clause including lightning 
risks. The company having disputed the claim, Mr. Hands 
was appointed arbitrator, and after hearing expert evidence on 
both sides, and examining the broken stones which had been 
preserved for the purpose of the inquiry, decided that the 
damage was not caused by lightning, but was due entirely to 
the rusting of the vane-rod which passed through the stones, 
and therefore that the insurance company was not liable. 


DURBAN TOWN HALL. 


At the last. meeting of the Durban Town Council, Mr. F. 
Masey, architect, Cape Town, wrote with reference to the 
decision of the Council to invite designs for the new town hall 
in England. He was sure that this course would end in dis- 
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appointment and spell disaster to all concerned. The con- 
ditions and limitations with respect to material and labour 
which existed in the colony were so tyrannical that it 
would be absolutely a practical impossibility for an 
architect to design a building which would conform to 
such conditions without possessing such intimate and prac- 
tical knowledge as could only be obtained in 
Africa. There were in England a large number of clever 
draughtsmen turned out by the art schools who would 
eagerly embrace an opportunity for an architectural gamble of 
this description. The conditions would attract a crowd of 
designs cleverly drawn and coloured, and which, although 
possessing no practical merit by so ‘brilliant draughtsmen, 
would divert awards from painstaking and more experienced 
South African architects. 

The Deputy Mayor said that Mr. Masey himself was not a 
competitor. He thought that there was a great deal in what 
Mr. Masey advanced. 

Mr. Ellis Brown said that local architects had spoken to 
him on this matter, and they remarked that they would be glad 
to compete with architects from home. This was a piece of 
work that would be something new for the local architects. It 
was only right that designs should be asked for at home and 
comparisons got from people who had experience in buildings 
of this description. 

Mr. Pickering moved that the letter be received. 

Mr. Ellis Brown seconded, and the report was adopted. 


THE REEVE COLLECTION FOR THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


THE British Museum has now had in its possession close on 
three weeks its selection from Mr. James Reeve’s collection of 
works in water-colour by representatives of the Norwich 
School. With these, says the Worwich Mercury, is a unique 
collection of letters, catalogues, price-lists and criticisms in the 
newspapers when the Norwich artists held their annual exhibi- 
tions in the city, which will enable the art world—professional 
and amateur—to estimate more accurately the value of that 
early school of which they have heard much, but have been 
able to ‘learn but little by reason of the lack of genuine work 
and accurate knowledge available in London. 

*“ Old” Crome, the father of the Norwich School, more than 


South. 


holds his own among the landscape painters in the Nat 
Gallery. Some critics claim for his ‘‘ Mousehold Heath * 
it has no superior in the national collection. A very few ; 
comparatively minor examples of work in water-coloura 
be seen in the British Museum and the South Kensi; 
collections. His art companions in Norwich, of whom 

Sell Cotman ranks first, both in  water- ‘colours an 
black and white drawing, have in comparatively 1 
times been also recognised as-artists whom it is as n 
sary to know intimately. John Sell Cotman ha: 
fact, now fairly won his place among the few 
workers in water-colour. The nation which has qa : 
illustrative collection of such work by Turner, and has 
accumulating examples of the other most famous early En 
workers in water-colour—De Wint, Girtin and David ¢ 
has, however, till now had little to show that did any 
approaching justice to John Sell Cotman, their friend 
fellow artist from the beginning of the nineteenth Cer 
Those who had come to Norwich in the summer of 
to see the fine collection, then worthily displayed b 
Norwich Art Circle, realised that here was a man who 
as Mr. Fred Wedmore put it, “Through good r¢ 
and evil report an artist only,” while “the heavens 
so willed it that his work—so sterling, so sober, SO | 
—should evade popularity.” What Norwich had disp 
led to a smaller but not the less typical display in Lo; 
The Architect was permitted by Mr. Reeve to reproduc 
photo-process, a selection from his exhibits, and the 1 
ductions, in sepia tint, were so attractive that there N 
demand for an issue on plate paper. This wider, fuller | 
ledge of John Sell Cotman was accompanied, in the 

journal, by a well-written appreciation of the worker ; 
artist. Thus, without any effort on the part of 
Norwich or Norfolk man, the art-world came to fee! 
the nation could no longer afford to. be without ; 
recognition of John Sell Cotman’s style, characteristics, 
modes of working. It may be concluded that the |. 
which Mr. James Reeve enthusiastically gave in the pre 
tion of the Art Circle catalogue, and especially his acc 
records of Cotman’s labours and of the want of recogniti 
the time by his own townsmen, led to his being put into 
munication with water-colour lovers 1 m all parts, as the No 
man who knew details. Hence followed many visits t 
city to see his collection and that at Carrow Abbey. 
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ited States the wealth of John Sell Cotman’s genuine work 
ich was yet available in the city. | iS 
Soon after Mr. Laurence Binyon, of the British Museum, 
d written, for the Pordfolio of April 1897, his admirable 
mograph on John Crome and John Sell Cotman, it became 
own to a few of the citizens that the British Museum 
horities in charge of the print rooms, where is a wonderful 
thering together of art work, as evidenced by drawings, 
hings and engravings, had expressed their desire to acquire 
Reeve’s collection. He recognised the spirit which 
to this desire, and after a time intimated his willing- 
ss to dispose of the whole, and that at a price which fell 
y far short of the sum that would willingly be given by 
American millionaire, or that would be realised at Messrs. 
ristie’s, if the collection were broken up for purposes of sale. 
e Museum authorities naturally enough wanted to have so 
nplete a record of the artist’s work as Mr. Reeve offered. 
» believe, however, the heads of the Museum found that 
ney was just then not available. But the matter was not 
reupon dropped. Certain works were sent up for inspection 
the Trustees, and as the result the larger part of the Reeve 
lection is now at the British Museum, where probably 
ore long the world will be invited to inspect this new bit of 
nation’s wealth. 
This collection, illustrative, as it is, of John Sell Cotman, 
ludes among the more famous water-colours “Greta 
dge,” “The Draining Mill, Lincolnshire,” “The Wold 
oat,” “ Norwich Cathedral,” ‘“ Mousehold Heath,” most of 
Normandy and Welsh drawings. Then there are his many 
ightful compositions in chalk and water-colour, some of 
ich have been photo-processed, and have thus helped to 
} Cotman his later renown. In all there are scores of draw- 
sand etchings. Added to these is the unique collection of 
ographs, letters and other documents, which will enable 
7e one to write a good story of the Norwich School. 
Mr. Reeve had, as is well known, excellent works by other 
sts of the school. Most of these are works scarcely known 
London. The two Girtins of Yarmouth, Miles E. Cotman, 
n Cotman, Ninham, Lound and Thirtle are thus now to be 
thily represented, while there are also half a dozen prime 
wings of the late Mr. J. W. Walker also included. 
Mr. Reeve retains the well-known “Twickenham,” the 
aterior of Trentham Church,” “Byland Abbey,” and that 
idrous study in colour which Cotman dedicated to Sir 
nry Englefield—‘‘ The Presentation of the Rose and Sword 


to the Lady of the Manor of Flixton”; besides the water- 
colour of the Italian composition which in oils is the 
fine painting at Carrow Abbey, commonly spoken of as “The 
Falls of Tivoli,” and various other interesting works—“ Post- 
wick Grove,” “On the Greta, Clifton,” two of the Normandy 
drawings, and one of the Welsh series. It will be seen that 
there is yet, when the opportunity is afforded, good material 
available here in Norwich for the lover of John Sell Cotman 
to study him, at Mr. Reeve’s, as also at Carrow Abbey, at the 
Castle Museum, and at the dwellings of some of the citizens. 
The nation, however, it is well to know, has put beyond all 
hazard such a selection of work by the Norwich School as was 
desirable, seeing how ready wealthy America is to buy of the 
best that the old land has produced. 


AN AMERICAN WAREHOUSE. 


A 166 By 62 feet five-storey and basement slow-burning ware- 
house building at the corner of Gay and Front Streets, 
Columbus, Ohio, was designed by Mr. Frank L. Packard to 
meet the special requirements of the Eldridge & Higgins 
Company, wholesale grocers and jobbers, to whom the building 
has been leased for a long term. ~As the owner wished a build- 
ing of exceptional durability the structure contains many 
interesting features. 

The footings of the walls and columns, says the Engineering 
Record, are carried down through gravel and quicksand to 
solid blue clay, and so much water was encountered that the 
construction of the foundations was difficult. Atlas Portland 
cement concrete, made I : 2: 5, was mixed in a rotary machine 
and poured, with a fall of 10 feet, into the trenches and spread 
there in 1-foot layers, which ‘were allowed to set under water. 
Large flat-bed limestone blocks Io inches thick were laid on 
top of the concrete footings and the brick walls, from 25 to 
30 inches thick at the bottom, were started on them. All 
masonry to a height of 1 foot above the basement floor is of 
vitrified paving brick 3 inchés thick, 43 inches wide and 
9 inches long, which will not absorb more than 2 per cent. of 
water and are laid header and stretcher, Flemish bond, with 
2-inch joints. The upper parts of the walls are offset to 
reduced thicknesses and are faced with paving brick and 
backed with wire-cut tunnel brick, all laid in 1:2 Portland 
cement mortar. 

The walls are self-supporting, and, with two longitudinal 
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rows of interior columns, carry the floors and roof The 
columns are 12} feet apart, in rows 20 feet apart, and about 
20 feet from the side walls on centres. They have offset con- 
crete footings 74 feet square, with 4 by 4-feet brick piers, 
which directly carry the first-floor girders. As the street 
grade slopes down 7 feet from front to rear on the long side of 
the building, and the basement is made with a level floor 
throughout, it is over 14 feet high in front, under the office 
rooms, which are 13} feet high to the ‘top of the second- 
floor beams. In the rear part of the building the first floor is 
5 feet below that of the offices, making the basement ceiling 
there correspondingly lower. In the rear of the basement 
the column piers are 7 feet high, with one stone bonding course 
and a cap stone; in the front part they are 12 feet high, with 
three stone bonding courses and stone caps. 

The columns are made in five sections each, reducing in 
size from the bottom upwards, and have projecting flanged cast- 
iron caps supporting the floor girders at every storey. In the 
first storey the columns are 16 by 16 inches, in the second 
12 by 12, in the third 10 by Io, in the fourth 8 by 8, and in the 
fifth 6 by 6 inches. The ends of the columns are seated on the 
webs of the cast-iron caps, which project beyond them far 
enough toreceive the longitudinal floor girders, which are 16 
by 16 inches for the second floor, 14 by 16 for the third floor, 
12 by 14 for the fourth and fifth floors, and 6 by 14 for the roof. 
The first-floor girders, resting on the piers, have clear spans of 
only 83 feet andare 14 by 16inch-beams. The transverse beams 
are Io by 14-inch for the first and third floors, 12 by 14 for the 
second floor, 6 by 14 for the fourth and fifth floors, and 4 by 
14 for the roof. They are spaced about 3 feet apart on 
centres, and are carried on top of the girders, to which they are 
anchored by angles spiked to the tops of the girders, with their 
vertical flanges engaging notches cut across the bottoms of the 
beams. 

The outer ends of the roof beams rest on the tops of the 
walls; all other beams supported by the brickwork are carried 
in iron stirrups. Where the longitudinal girders are supported 
by the brick walls they are encased in Goetz-Mitchell wall 
boxes, and where they are supported by lintels they are hung 
in stirrups. All exposed beams and girders in the office por- 
tion of the building are dressed and shellaced, and as soon as 
set were wrapped with heavy building paper and had boards 
nailed on top projecting } inch past the edges to protect them 
during the construction of the building. 

As soon as the brickwork was finished the 2 by 4-inch 
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matched roof sheeting was laid, and then the sub-floors - 
laid with diagonal j by 24-inch oak strips laid on edge 
spiked together every foot. Ontop of this was laid asbe 
sea-grass quilting and then % by 23-inch finished tongue. 
groove beech flooring, matched sides and ends, laid |c 
tudinally and secretly nailed to the sub-flooring. The } 
ment floor was levelled and covered with a thin, tamped co 
dry cinders, on which was laid 4 inches of t : 2: § Atlas } 
land cement concrete, finished, before it had thoroughly 
with an inch of I : 1 cement mortar, trowelled and grade 
cesspools, et 

The roof sheathing is covered with one thickness of he 
resin-coated building paper and four thicknesses of 
50-pound wool roofing felt, mopped solid between laps» 
Eagle brand asphalte cement, then flooded with 125 por 
of the same cement to each square of the roof and sprinl 
while hot, with clean-washed gravel. The roofing paper 
felt were flashed 12 inches up the walls, cemented to the b; 
work with asphalte, and counter-flashed with No. 26 g: 
galvanised iron let 2 inch into the brick joint, secured 
metallic plugs and pointed with cement mortar. The roof 
made with a guarantee to be storm-proof for ten years. 

In one corner of the building, adjacent to a stair-well, t 
is in every storey a brick vault and a fireproof room, 1 
34 feet inside. These rooms are used for the storage of syr 
matches, tobacco and fruits. They have brick walls 
brick arch floors grouted, keyed with slate and supported 
12-inch transverse I-beams 4 feet apart. The floors are 
creted and asphalted and the rooms have automatic firer 
doors. 

The jambs of all doorways are faced 7 feet high with }- 
boiler iron rivetted to angles, and the windows which 
exposed to other buildings have metal frames glazed with 
glass. Kinnear steel rolling doors are used for the shipy 
room and elevator shaft. The doors to the fireproof re 
and to all stairways are made with a well braced 21 by 6- 
wooden frame covered with 3-16 inch asbestos cardb 
tacked in place and sheathed with No. 22 gauge galvan 
iron, with double interlocking joints covering all nail he 
They are hung on rollers on overhead tracks, inclined so: 
keep the doors always closed. ; 

Stock is carried down from the upper storeys to the 
storey shipping-room and thence to the basement on 45-de 
chutes with reversed curves at the bottom, which enable 
be handled rapidly for outgoing orders. Where the ct 
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through the floors the openings are provided with fire- 
F doors held open by fusible links which, in case of fire, 
d melt and allow the doors to close by gravity. Should 
storey be flooded with water the chute would carry it off 
save the goods on the lower floors from damage by it. 
two Otis elevators have a carrying capacity of 2,000 lbs, 
speed of 100 feet per minute, and are enclosed in brick 
aways with fireproof doors and Richmond safety gates. 

‘he offices are finished in white oak, and are plastered 
heated; the broken package room on the third floor is the 
other part of the building which is heated, and no other 
1s are plastered. The capacities per square foot of 
‘buted load on the different floors are as follows:—First, 
bs.; second, 450 Ibs.; third, fourth and fifth, 250 lbs. each, 
ith a factor of safety of four, and the columns calculated 
he same full loads on all floors simultaneously. 

*he hot-water heating system in the basement is guaranteed 
aintain a temperature of 70 degs. when the outside tem- 
ture is 10 degs. below zero. The plumbing includes a 
floor iron sink, men’s and women’s toilet-rooms and a 
ste office toilet-room on the office floor. The sink and all 
basins are supplied with hot water furnished by a Rund 
er in the basement, which is operated by gas. The 
stors are run by electricity, with which, as well as by gas, 
suilding is lighted. Switches and fuse block controlling 
ights on each floor are set on slate backs in asbestos-lined 
Jen cabinets at the heads of the stairs in each storey. 
re is a system of ventilating flues connected with electric 
ust fans discharging above the roof. 
Phe total cost of the building was about 85,000 dols., and 
n it was inspected by the Ohio building inspector for the 
rd of Underwriters it was pronounced the best fire risk for 
class of building which they had ever taken, and the 
mum rate was allowed for the insurance premium. 


THE FRONTAGE LINE IN NEW YORK. 


‘ERIENCED architects will be interested in the story of 
portico in front of the Pabst Hotel, at the corner of 
adway and Forty-second Street, New York, which was 
t out over the sidewalk in front of the hotel some years ago, 
which its owners have now, says the American Architect, 
lecree of the Supreme Court, been ordered to take down 


| and \remove at their own expense on the petition of the city 


authorities. It was proved by the defence, and admitted by 
the representatives of the city, that other buildings in the 
neighbourhood projected over the sidewalk, but the Court 
naturally declined to consider this fact a justification for the 
acts of the defendants Asa matter of fact, however, a very 
large number of buildings in all parts of New York have 
projections of some sort extending into the public street, 
and the history of these projections would form a very 
curious chapter in the account of municipal government 
in the metropolis. In most parts of the city there are really 
two street lines, one known as the house line, beyond which 
the main front walls of buildings can extend only by special 
permission of the City Council, and the other, parallel with the 
first and about 5 feet from it, called the area line. Owners 
may construct within the space comprised between the house 
line and the area line the basement entrances which, in New 
York, are almost always in front of the house, and in the mer- 
cantile districts this privilege usually includes the maintenance 
of sidewalk elevators in the area space. On the streets in the 
newer parts of the city, where high basements prevail, a third 
line is usually recognised, known as the “stoop line,” which is 
laid out 2 or 3 feet, or sometimes more, beyond the area line, 
so that the flights of stone steps leading to the front door, ex- 
tending to the “stoop {line,” may give room under them for a 
convenient basement entrance, reached from the area space. 
Although architects in New York have always been obliged to 
consider in their plans the exact location of these various lines, 
the restrictions implied by them have been made known to the 
general public mainly by the controversies incident to their 
violation. It used to be said, we do not know with how much 
truth, that the front steps of the great majority of the houses 
on the principal “up-town” streets projected a foot or more 
beyond the “stoop-line,” and that the city officials, after 
winking at this infraction of the law, derived a handsome 
income from changing their minds, and giving at intervals to 
the owners a hint that nothing but a substantial sum in cash 
would prevent them from making a complaint, the result of 
which would be an order requiring the removal of all steps pro- 
jecting over the line. As the art of domestic architecture ad- 
vanced in the city, the inducements for a liberal construction 
of the restrictions were multiplied. At one time, a fashion set 
in for copying the Boston device of “swell fronts,” and poly- 
gonal projections the whole height of the house began, at first 


. timidly, but afterwards more boldly to advance into the area 
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space. The “stoop,” too, which at first meant simply a flight 
of steps such as the people of Amsterdam and those of the older 
portions of Philadelphia and New York still find such delight 
in scrubbing, was assumed to include also some sort of shelter 
at the top, in the form of an iron porch, or of the richly-carved 
brown-stone porticos which still lend dignity to the mansions 
of Fifth Avenue. As this innovation was received without 
opposition, the “stoop” portico ventured farther, sometimes 
extending to the limit intended for steps alone. Naturally, 
such obvious violations of the intent of the law attracted 
attention, but, by keeping on good terms with the officials, no 
harm usually came of them beyond an occasional unimportant 
fine. In the mercantile districts, where sidewalk room was 
scanty, the construction of ‘“ porticos” was more hazardous ; 
but even there a night or two of rapid work, favoured by the 
amiable absence on important duty of the patrolmen from that 
portion of their beat, would generally put the structure beyond 
the reach of injunctions from neighbouring owners. In this 
way and in others a large number of technical obstructions 
and nuisances have been created in New York, which will form 
one of the most difficult subjects with which an honest admini- 
stration will have to deal. To allow them by formal permis- 
sion to stand as they are will be to condone in most cases 
impudent violations of the law, while to order their removal 
will be to cause a very large amount of annoyance and expense 
to people who in most cases are quite innocent of any com- 
plicity in the original misdemeanour; and the third alternative 
of leaving things as they are would be the worst of all, as it 
would afford the politicians of the defeated party an oppor- 
tunity for extracting from people afraid of the enforcement 
of the law a large campaign fund, as well as influential sup- 
port, by promises of immunity in case of their success two 
years hence. 


THE TRAINING OF WORKMEN. 


THE annual meeting of the Manchester Association of Engi- 
neers was held in the Grand Hotel, Manchester, on Saturday, 
Mr. E. G. Constantine, president, in the chair. From the 
annual report it appeared that the number of members on the 
roll was 500, as against 470 in the previous year. The 
balance standing to the credit of the Association after payment 
of all accounts amounted to 5,102/., and showed a surplus on 
the year’s working of 3127. 


In his presidential address the Chairman said that 
by no means admitting that England had lost her supr 
as engineering producers, as was too glibly asserted, ther 
no denying the fact that the methods of working would 
to be looked to. Many reasons had been put forwe 
account for the ability of our trade rivals to compete su 
fully with us in the production of locomotives, ele 
appliances, bridgework, &c. Amongst these were natur 
vantages in procuring ores and fuels, lower rates of t 
protective tariffs, the fostering of export trade at the e; 
of the domestic consumer, better commercial and tec 
organisation, more highly educated workmen, greater att 
to workshop arrangement, the use of superior tools ar 
working of longer hours. The countries in the western 
sphere which had benefited to the greatest extent by the i 
tation of British skill and brains, and which were now ou 
severe competitors, were peopled by men possessing ou 
characteristics of pluck, energy, perseverance and ter 
qualities stimulated in their case by the necessity of prov 
work and outlets for rapidly increasing populations, and ] 
pronounced success already resulting from their entey 
Among the factors essential to successful manufacture 
was more potent than the quality of the labour employe 
it was to the workmen that we must chiefly look to a 
the question of whether Britain was to maintain 
ground or sink to a second place as a produc 
engineering work. Capital, commercial acumen, | 
scientific and technical staffs, mechanical genius, the 
ingenious and expensive machines, although highly imp 
elements, were all powerless without the workman, anil 
he who principally controlled our future destiny as a1 
facturing nation. Employers were themselves to blame f 
shortcomings of the workmen, for had they taken a prope: 
of their responsibilities and displayed a greater interest | 
welfare of their men, the gulf which existed between c 
and labour would have been less wide. An alteration ¢ 
unsatisfactory conditions existing between’ employers 
employés could only be effected by employers more 
recognising that greater attention must be paid to the tra 
of workmen, and that the haphazard fashion of leaving the 
grow up anyhow must be abandoned. To enable us to hol 
own in the world’s progress it was essential to seriously gr 
with this problem of skilled labour, for the measure o 
future prosperity would be directly proportionate to 
thought and care expended in the selection and training o 
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sntice. No boy should be allowed to start work before 
;ned as to his educational attainments and his general 
.s for the trade. With the educational facilities within the 
, of even the poorest there was no excuse for ignorance, 
any lad who through indolence or lack of brains or appli- 
n had failed to acquire a fair educational groundwork was 
outside an engineering works. In his opinion boys should 
ommence work till they were about sixteen years of age. 
e-years’ apprenticeship under proper conditions would then 
ng enough to enable an intelligent and industrious lad to 
how to become a good workman. The technical educa- 
of an apprentice should begin the day he entered the work- 
_ It could not be too strongly emphasised that technical 
ation was not merely the learning tobe obtained outside the 
shop, but it included the extremely important training of the 
i and eye, the development of the sense of proportion, and 
ose qualities of self-reliance, pluck and determination to 
ount difficulties, the offspring of constant attempts, 
res and successes, which it was almost impossible to 
ire except from practical work, and without which the 
‘men and those who had to deal with practical engineering 
-ataterrible disadvantage. The danger that education 
better training of apprentices would unfit them to become 
‘men was imaginary. Sound education never yet spoiled 
nade any one lazy; it was the little learning which was 
yerous. With an extension as to commencing age and 
er conditions of work, there need be no apprehension of a 
th of well-educated boys eager to work and learn; as it 
progressive firms had vacancies bespoken, in some instances 
ymonths ahead. Hethought that ifsome enlightened policy of 
ing young workmen, and dealing in a fair-minded spirit with 
1 when they became journeymen, were adopted we should 
see important results. Amongst them were the following :— 
great majority of workmen would be thoroughly efficient, 
put forth their best mental and physical efforts ; we should 
ree trade in labour, the abolition of vexatious restrictions 
ie conduct of workshops, increased production at reduced 
although on higher wages, stimulus to invention, trade 
ns fulfilling their legitimate function of looking after their 
ibers’ best interests by co-operating with employers for the 
fit of all, the exclusion as far as possible of other than 
petent and industrious workmen, the settlement of labour 
tions without the disastrous consequences inseparable from 
most barbarous of all methods, strikes, and the ability of 
country to hold her own against all comers. These were 


only some of the results which would accrue from a whole- 
hearted effort to train our workmen better ; whilst the general 
effects would be incalculable, by no means the least being the 
elevation of the national character. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


IN a letter to the Glasgow Herald Professor Smart writes :— 
On the housing question everybody is agreed that “ something 
must be done.” In the present temper of the municipality it is 
evident that something will be done. Meanwhile no one is quite 
convinced as to what should be done. The crowded and 
representative audience last night at the Civic Society—a rare 
phenomenon at an adjourned meeting—shows that the citizens 
are at last roused to the urgency of the problem. The dis- 
cussion, however, only accentuated the feeling that what we 
need is more discussion, not the endless wrangling where 
people try to score off one another, but systematic, continuous, 
round-table discussion. There is, I believe, only one way 
in which we can get this. 

I am one of those perhaps exceptional persons who believe 
in Royal Commissions. The evidence laid before such bodies 
is the chief store-house from which I get the materials of my 
teaching. I have, accordingly, in my time read many of these 
great blue-books, which are so unattractive outside and such 
fascinating reading inside; and I say, without hesitation, that 
when a Royal Commission devotes itself to the investigation of 
any subject, if the commissioners and the witnesses are well 
chosen, there is scarcely one aspect of fact connected with the 
subject but is illumined and scarcely one point of theory but is 
tested. Nothing escapes the search-light thrown by a dozen 
cross-examiners of different interests. Anyone who looks back 
on the industrial commissions of the last few years knows that 
a Royal Commission has sounded the knell of many a fad. 

Why, sir, should we leave this most valuable instrument of 
investigation to the central Government when a municipality 
is such a great part of the total government? Why should 
we not have a Municipal Commission, with a remit from the 
town council, to consider the question of housing in our own 
city? 

This is not a proper subject for a Parliamentary inquiry. 
Every growing town has a housing problem—if it had not it 
would not be a growing town; but in many towns the problem 
is so complicated by circumstances peculiar to themselves that 
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a general investigation into housing would require another 
special investigation to supplement it. As we get more light 
on our own problem it is seen to be so peculiar and so’ difficult 
that what we want is to concentrate our investigation on 
Glasgow. 

The idea of a Municipal Commission is, I think, a new one. 
We had something like it before in the Presbytery of Glasgow 
Commission of 1891, on which-I had the honour of serving. 
Edinburgh has, I think, had commissions of joint-boards on 
several subjects, and no one doubts the value of the work done 
by them. . But we want something larger and something more 
authoritative now. What draws out the best expert evidence 
on a Royal Commission is the knowledge that the work and 
thought of the witnesses will not be wasted, but applied to the 
public use ; every conscientious man who has something to say 
on the matter takes it as an honour to be asked to appear 
before it, and considers it a public duty to give it of his best. 
And to be a commissioner carries no small honour with it. 
Am I wrong in thinking that a Commission, instituted by the 
great Municipality of Glasgow, and dealing with a problem 
peculiarly its own, would carry as much weight as any Royal 
Commission ? 

If I am asked whether, after all these months of discussion, 
we are likely to get any new light on the subject, I say un- 
hesitatingly yes, and particularly in one direction. No one is 
yet able to explain satisfactorily the failure of private enterprise 
in Glasgow to provide a needed article. It is in despair of 
private supply that the Corporation is almost being forced to 
build, although anyone who considers the figures must see that 
all the Corporation can do will give only the merest fraction 
of the necessary supply. But even if such a Commission gave 
no new light, what it would certainly do is to concentrate the 
light we have. It would at least bring together and make 
accessible the facts which even I—whose business it is— 
possess only in newspaper cuttings, pamphlets and records of 
private conversations, and it would put before the citizens those 
theories of municipal action and expenditure which alone can 
draw practical conclusions from the facts. To despair of a 
great Commission recommending some solution is to despair 
of human reason. 

The Commission, however, should not be rashly under- 
taken, or undertaken by people who will not accept it as for 
the time being the work of their life. A great deal will’ 
depend on the commissioners, for in their: hands is the 
guidance of the evidence led. They should be picked men, of 
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various interests and various classes, so that no aspect of 
question is kept in the background, and they should be ; 
lectually honest men, who will give their final report 
matter of public conscience and public duty. At the he; 
the Commission should be some statesman—not necess 
belonging to the city ; indeed, preferably not belonging to 
city—whose very name would be a guarantee of fairness 
impartiality. The ideal chairman for such a Commission 
I am pretty sure, suggest itself to everyone. A very great 
also will depend on the terms of the remit. It is too ofter 
case that Commissions find themselves vexatiously and 
necessarily hampered by the terms of their remit, and its w 
ing should accordingly be the subject of the most any 
thought. 

As to the expense, let me say at once that it will be 
siderable. Printing is a very large item in all Commissior 
good-paid secretary is indispensable ; probably two or t 
paid special commissioners would be required to make sp 
reports on other cities. One special feature should be 
introduced by the Local Taxation Commission, of get 
memoranda from economic and financial experts in answe 
a list of questions scheduled, but this would not cost mo 
I am not sure that the Council should be asked to bear all 
expense. It is certainly a municipal matter, but the exp 
should not be allowed to provoke the hostility of those 
conscientiously believe that the Corporation has already all 
light it needs. This, however, need not stand in the 
I have such faith in the necessity of such a Commiss 
and such confidence that the citizens are in earnest on 
matter, that I should gladly burden myself with the dut 
securing an ample guarantee fund. 

This proposal is, I think, as much in the interests of 
ruling body as in the interests of the citizens. It is, unhapy 
true that all the guidance we give in most munic 
matters is to vote—when we do vote—for a representa’ 
leave him to think for us, and then grumble at the bill, _ 
for this reason that conscientious councillors, becoming ¢ 
vinced from the special knowledge they acquire in the Cou 
of the necessity of some particular measure, are apt tok 
as quiet as possible till the measure is fairly entered on, 
if this Commission were finally to report on any scheme, h 
ever large and expensive, I venture to think that the Corpr 
tion would be able to do what it seldom has the pleasur 
doing—carrying out a mandate endorsed most amply by 
ratepayers. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue terrible accident in. Belfast which occurred on 
Monday must create doubts about the ‘sufficiency of the 
new Factory and Workshop Act. A day or two after it 
came into operation we endeavoured to point out its weak- 
ness. We explained that practically what was mainly 
required was whitewashing with appliances for ventilation 
and drainage. ‘The part of the Act relating to safety com- 
prised only the fencing of machinery, occasional examina- 
tion of steam boilers, the position of self-acting machines, 
the cleaning of machinery when in motion, and provision 
of means of escape in case of fire, but whether the factory 
or workshop was of adequate strength the framers of the 
Act did not think it necessary to determine. Now every- 
body who is acquainted with factories is aware that addi- 
tions are made to the machinery, or new machinery is 
introduced without the least regard as to whether the floor 
is capable of sustaining an increased load. In saying this 
we do not wish to anticipate the conclusions which will be 
arrived at in connection with the investigation of the Belfast 
case. We speak of factories in general, which it is notorious 
do not come under the eyes of men who are skilled in 
determining the strength of floors, columns and walls. No 
doubt the factory owners as a body possess great influence, 
and they are opposed to periodical examinations by officials 
who are skilled in construction. But, regardless of interests 
of the kind, the Government should insist on regulations 
which would prevent collapses in the whitened sepulchres 
which become equivalent to earthquakes on a small scale. 


THE following roundabout resolution was adopted at 
the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday 
last:—“ That, in consequence of the growing evil, resulting 
in loss of life and injuries to persons, damage to business 
and danger and delay to vehicular traffic, caused by the 
frequent and continuous opening of roads, it be referred to 
the highways committee to consider and report as to the 
best means for the Council to procure such statutory powers 
as to secure that all persons or companies having Par- 
liamentary powers to open the roads shall be compelled to 
give adequate notice to the Council before exercising such 
powers, and that the Council shall have the power to make 
such regulations and have such supervision as will insure 
such work being done expeditiously and with full regard to 
the public safety and business interests.” If the obnoxious 
interference with the traflic of London could have been 
prevented by the passing cf a resolution and some exertion 
on the part of the highways committee, it is culpable that 
so long a delay has taken place. We are glad to see the 
County Council showing signs of repentance for so long 
neglecting some of their duties. But the gas and water 
companies have to be reckoned with, and they are sure to 
plead. that an- evil: which. has long been tolerated, if not 
approved, by the County Council cannot be of much 
magnitude. 


M. Boucurreau has again been elected as President of 
the Society of French Artists. The sub-committee for 
architecture consists of MM. Noranp and Ba:swiLLWALb. 
There have been also officers appointed as usual for the 
other sections. To outward appearance, therefore, the 
Society is following its regular course, but it is well known 
that grave disunions exist among the members. France is 
Republican, in theory at least, but nowhere is equality 
More insisted on than in the Society of French Artists. 
Although it is manifest to outsiders that there are varieties 
of skill, and that visitors to the Salon make no secret of 
their preference for certain artists, all this does not affect 
the opinion of the humblest sociétaire. Committees are 
chosen by the general body, and it matters not what 
changes may be made, it is found that year after year 
there is a tendency to prefer attractive to unattractive 
works. The committee, in fact, in virtue of their office 
become showmen, and endeavour to get together a collec- 
tion of pictures which will bring paying crowds to the 
galleries. That arrangement cannot be accomplished 
without the rejection of a great many works. The authors 


of them are disappointed, and they find many sympathisers. 
‘It’s heavy odds against the gods when they are matched 
with myrmidons,” says BERANGER, and the majority of the 
Society are now in conflict with the committee. : They 
wish to reclaim the power entrusted to their representatives 
and to exercise it. They assume that by weakening the 
authority of the committee the general body would gain in 
strength; but this can only be done by a revision of the 
whole body of statutes which form the constitution of the 
Society. At the last distribution of the honours obtained 
at the Salon, the Minister of Fine Aris said it was the duty 
of the committee to discourage false vocations. The com. 
mittee appear to have taken the words to heart, and in 
consequence have created a host of enemies among their 
fellow artists by admitting only 1,600 paintings instead. of 
2,500, 


IT is satisfactory to learn that the Court of Appeal has 
confirmed the judgment already given that a building 
owner is responsible for the payment of provisional sums 
for work performed by special artists or tradesmen, or for 
other works or fittings to the building whenever the archi- 
tect shall so direct. Building owners sometimes imagine 
that when a tender is accepted they have no liabilities 
except to the contractor, and in such cases it is difficult to: 
explain to them that there are sub-contractors who have also 
claims, the payment of which does not necessarily increase 
the total amount they had undertaken to pay. In the case 
in question, Hopss v. TuRNER, the contract form of the 
Institute of British Architects was employed. Clause 28, 
relating to the payment of provisional sums, was therefore 
accepted by both parties. It was mentioned in the 
specification that railings of the value of 20/, exclusive of 
carriage, fixing and profit, were to be provided for, and they 
were supplied by the plaintiff. A certificate certifying that 
plaintiff was entitled to 272. ros. was sent to the defendant, 
the building owner, by the architect. The defendant 
declined to pay, repudiating his liability, and alleging that 
he had a claim against the builder for bad work. The 
Master of the Rolls interpreted clause 28 as meaning that 
the building owner and not the builder should be con- 
sidered as the principal in regard to it. In such matters 
the builder was only the agent of the building owner. But 
his Lordship declined to decide whether under clause 28 
the architect had authority to determine who was to pay, as. 
well as to whom payment should be made. Apparently it 
was the intention of those who drew up the form of con- 
tract that the architect was to have the power of choice, for 
the sums are to be paid at such times and in such amounts 
as the architect shall direct, and sums so expended shall be 
payable by the contractor or by the employer. The only 
directing power is the architect, and it is not suggested 
that it is optional on the part of the employer to pay or 
decline to pay. It is to be regretted that the Court was 
not more decisive in dealing with this part of the question, 
although it may hereafter be accepted that the initial 
liability in respect of this class of work was established. 


THE Saxon city of Meissen is believed to date from the 
beginning of the tenth century, when a bishopric was 
founded by OrHo I. The cathedral has been long accepted 
as an excellent example of German Gothic. The open 
work of the spire was at one time much admired. ‘The 
original building was almost annihilated at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and the existing cathedral was com- 
menced on the site about 1372. The works lasted about a 
century. In 1547 two of the towers were destroyed and no | 
effort was made to restore them. The condition of the 
building caused much dissatisfaction. - A society was 
formed to raise funds for completing the building, and over - 
40,000/. have been collected. The question next arose 
what plans were to be followed. <A competition was 
arranged, and during the past five years there has been 
much discussion about the design that was best suited. 
Herr ScHAFFER, of Karlsruhe, who was entrusted-with the 
restoration of Heidelberg Castle, prepared a design in 
which two towers were shown. Herr LINNEMANN, of 
Frankfort, introduced three towers in his design, and it was 
by many considered the more; picturesque. :In the most 
generous and self-sacrificing manner he gave the preference 
to the design of his. rival, and-it has been decided by the 
society that Herr ScuArrer is to carry out the restoration. 
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RIVER PURIFICATION AND WATER-SUPPLY. 

X 7HEN James Brinpiey was asked by the Parlia- 

mentary committee for what objects rivers were 
created, he is said to have replied, “to feed navigable 
canals.” It has been doubted whether the words were 
correctly reported, but they were characteristic of the rough 
and ready creator of the Bridgewater Canal. Unfortu- 
nately, they express the general opinion in England con- 
cerning rivers, Individuals as well as corporate bodies 
are constantly striving to employ them for particular inte- 
rests, and regardless of the detriment which may be caused 
to others. The long time which was allowed to elapse 
before any restrictive measures against the monopoly were 
adopted by Parliament also indicates the inability to realise 
that the rivers throughout the country form a possession 
which could be utilised for other than local objects. It 
cannot be said we have yet attained the power of consider- 
ing the watercourses of Great Britain in their importance 
to the nation, and’on that account various public confer- 
ences have been held during late years, the last being one 
in October, which was organised by the Sanitary Institute. 
A report has appeared in the ‘‘ Transactions.” 

The first paper read was by Mr. J. Parry, and treated 
of “ The Protection of Watersheds.” It was explained that 
the ‘Legislature’s interest in rivers dates from 1847. The 
Health of Towns Commission had revealed the deficiencies 
of water-supply in this countrys New works were con- 
structed, but they were of little avail so long as the supplies 
could be contaminated. It became necessary to enact that 
whoever might cause water to become less pure'was liable 
to be fined. But the landowners were able to prevent the 
application of the clauses, and for a long time the Act was 
inoperative, The comparative failure of the attempt was 
taken as a warning, for ‘‘since 1647 there has been no 
general legislation for the protection of the gathering 
grounds of waterworks as distinguished from other water- 
sneds.” The Rivers Pollution Act of 1876 is not sufficiently 
effective. The only way in which fouling of water can be 
prevented now appears to be by compulsory purchase of 
the watersheds by local authorities. Manchester succeeded 
in acquiring the area drained by Thirlmere, ‘‘but the 
amount paid as compensation was so excessive as to 
seriously alarm and discourage intending purchasers.” In 
America it is not required to pay large sums of money for 
protecting water for domestic use. Regulations are made 
which are so comprehensive as to make a water-supply be 
guarded as if it were sacred; but it is doubtful whether we 
are likely to attain to a state of public opinion which will 
make purchase unnecessary. 

There are other sources of supply besides rivers and 
streams. A paper on “The Protection of Underground 
Sources of Water-Supply” was read by Dr. E.:C. SzaTon. 
He also bewailed the absence of a central authority to 
watch over the interests cf local communities.| In the 
county of Surrey much has been done to secure an equit- 
able arrangement. The Sutton district, for example, seemed 
likely to be deprived of much of its water-supply, for a deep 
well was proposed to be constructed in order to have the 
water conveyed to another county. Then there is the risk 
of the contamination of underground sources. The instances 
at Maidstone and Worthing are’ sufficient to show what 
dangers can arise when the water is not properly filtered. 
Dr. SEATON is of opinion that one way to obtain security 
would be by including as nuisances dangerous or injurious 
to the public health all wasting cesspits and other unsafe 
methods of sewage disposal close to sources of public 
water-supply. 

A paper on the effects of pumping on the river Cray, 
read by Mr. C., BEADLE, F.C.S., exemplifies the difficulties 
which often have to ‘be encountered.’ The Kent Water- 
works, it is stated, are depriving the river, the wells and the 
ponds in the district of their water. It is true the floods 
are reduced, but the flow in dry seasons is also diminished. 
The water is no doubt abstracted from the Cray by a 
private company for the benefit of the public in the Metro- 
polis and elsewhere, but local interests have to suffer. 

The Kent case is only one out of several which suggest 
the difficulty of balancing various claims. There is no 
supreme controlling authority over water-supply. It'is there- 
fore possible for a town or a company having sufficient 
means to obtain an Act and secure possession of a suurce | 


county.” 


which, if properly treated, would also serve for several other 
places. It is possible that districts that from their position — 
might be considered as having the first right to a supply are 
indifferent. They should not be allowed to follow a dog- 
in-the-manger policy, and monopolise what they cannot 
use. But in all such cases it is absurd to believe that out” 
of the clashing of rival interests fair play will be eventually — 
secured. If general control .were exercised it would be 
easy not only to provide water at a cheaper rate, but there 
would be a more equable proportion in the supplies” 
throughout the country. | - 

In all attempts to deal with water-supply as a whole it: 
is necessary, however, to reckon the one source from which 
all supplies above and below ground are derived, and that> 
is rainfall. Dr. H. R. Mit rightly described rain as the ~ 
life-blood of every country, and yet Great Britain is unique’ 
among all the great nations of the earth in having no public’ 
department to cope with the subject. What is known as the 
British Rainfall Organisation originated with a private — 
individual, the late G. J. Symons. He was able to find > 
many observers like: himself, and during nearly forty years 
he carried on the important work of recording observations 
without any recognition from the Government. This fact — 
alone testifies to the indifference which has been shown 
towards water. What are the. consequences? People’ 
know so little about the facts that\in many places the use of | 
water approaches the limits of the supply, and it is difficult 
to see how the larger-demands which are sure to arise with — 
a more numerous population and more improved sanita- 
tion can be met. Then there is thé continual changing of : 
population, and the concentration in large towns creates 
problems which are not easily solved. It is evident that. 
increased attention must be given to the direct utilisation - 
of rainfall as a source of supply. But the projects which 
have appeared for such a purpose cannot be looked upon 
as practical, for the outlay would be so large, the water 
would become as costly as vin ordinaire in France. — 

Ignorance is the cause of the present disorganisation in 
regard to water. Dr. ALFRED GREENWOOD, one of the ' 
medical officers of health, was therefore right in advocating — 
“the desirability of reports for the water-supply of each 

He would have information produced about the ’ 

characteristics of existing water-supplies and their future 
requirements, which would enable those taking an interest — 
in the subject to obtain clear indications of the places’ 
in which the watetr-supply is deficient. Those districts _ 
would be known in which ‘there is a liability to contamina- 
tion through using drinking water’ from. shallow wells, 
ponds, &c. The available supply, and the sources from 
which additional water could be obtained in the different 
parts of each county would also'be ascértained. But it 
could not be expected that the Local Government Board » 
or any existing Government department would give any || 
attention to the reports, and as long as official indferenide | 
exists we cannot expect that people would undertake a | 
laborious investigation for the sake of adding to the » 
archives of a county council. There is at present no | 
probability that the statistics would be turned to account, © 
and,we are afraid things will long remain’as they are. A 

Many of our readers will find the paper by Dr. J. C. 
THRESH, the medical officer of health for Essex, on “ Water- 
Supply to Isolated Cottages and small Groups of Cottages,” 
as coming more within their province. He affirms it is the | 
general opinion among medical officers of health that the | 
Public Health Water Act has been'a failure ; there are | 
still large numbers of cottages without any proper supply | 
of water. As he says, all the sympathies of the framers of | 
the Act appear to have been on the side of the owners of | 
existing property. For new houses certificates" of supplies — 
are necessary, but the supply is sométimés”a “privilege of 
which the tenant can be deprived without ‘any notice. Wells 
are often inefficient, and the following instructions on the 
subject issued by the Chelmsford Rural Council are recom- 
mended for more general adoption :— 


SSS See 


| 

The water which enters a: well at a depth of 6 to 12 feet, | 
depending upon the porosity of. the soil, is usually efficiently | 
filtered and purified. Water entering at a less depth is nearly | 
always liable to be imperfectly purified and unsatisfactory in 
quality. The nearer the ground surface at which water can enter, | 
the greater the danger of pollution. | 

It follows, therefore, that the upper 6 to 12 feet of the well | 


| 
i 
4 
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should be water-tight, and that the top should be so finished 
off that no surface water can possibly gain access. It is also 
very desirable that the top of the well should be brought up 
6 to 12'inches above the“ ground surface and covered with a 
proper flagstone or wood or iron cover. (Plans showing two of 
the simplest methods of well construction are appended). As 
no new house can be occupied without a certificate from the 
sanitary authority to the effect that the house has a sufficient 
‘supply of wholesome water, it is important that builders and 
others should pay particular attention to the above suggestions 
and so avoid the risk of a certificate being refused. 


Dr. THRESH points out the need for a simplification 
“both of law and procedure. It is not sufficient to prove 
‘that the water is dangerous to health in order to havea 
‘well closed ; it must be proved to be injurious to health. 

The subjects of water supply and river pollution, 
especially with respect to the Thames, and the standard of 
water, were also considered, and the papers and discussions 
are worth careful reading by all who take an interest in 
public health. It is evident that we are far from making 
our rivers and otner sources of supply what they ought to 
be. It is supposed that a great work is accomplished 
when a Royal Commission prepares a report on any of the 
‘yarious questions relating to water. But as it is 
not the business of any public department to have the 
recommendations realised, the labours which have been 
iwndertaken seem to be useless. At the present time local 
authorities are not entrusted with all the powers which are 
‘demanded. . It seems absurd that a rural sanitary authority 
must invoke the cumbrous aid of a Government department 
‘in order to define what is a reasonable cost for works. 
According to one of the text-books, “If the absence of a 
proper water-supply creates so, great a nuisance that the 
house is unfit for habitation, proceedings should be taken 
for obtaining a justicé’s order prohibiting its being used for 
human habitation.” | Dr. THRESH says he has never heard 
of such an order being applied for, and he doubts very 
much whether any justice could be found in England who 
would grant one. While such anomalies exist without any 
effort on the part of the Government to remove them, we 
must expect that water can only be properly supplied and 
controlled in places like Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham 
and Glasgow, where the local authority: is too powerful to 
be disregarded. 


FORMAL GARDENS.* 

N expression by a great writer on the relation between 

art and nature, or, in other words, between the ideal 

and the real, is sure to be prized: Hence it is that the 
lines in “ The Winter’s Tale,” which are supposed to have 
been spoken by King Po1ixENEs, are so often repeated :— 


Nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean: so over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. 


It is remarkable that the conversation should arise out 
of an experiment in gardening; and that it should be com- 
posed by a poet who was so long regarded as a representa- 

‘tive of nature because of his indifference to art. In the 
Elizabethan time gardens were becoming more formal, and 
then as now there were probably many people who con- 
sidered it was wrong to appear to control nature. In all 
such cases it is overlooked that a garden and formalism are 
inevitably allied. Cultivation is really interference with 


nature, compelling it to exert its force in one way” 


tather than in another. Enclosures have to be of regular 
forms, and the simplest garden bed is evidence of the 
influence of geometry. In the arrangement of flowers a 
gardener is making a living bouquet which will exemplify 
his individual preference for colours or forms. It is always 
absurd to depart ‘from what good sense dictates in order 
to seek after the creation of landscapes on a petty 
scale. Nature can do that much better than man. 
What has therefore been recognised as the most 


i * Formal. Gardens in England and Scotland, their Planning and 
ce ela Architectural and Ornamental Features. A series of 
a mainly from old examples, with an introduction and 

tiptive accounts by H. Inigo Triggs. Part I. London: B. T. 
Bat sford, bf $ ggs | 
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fitting course to follow is to accept our limitations and to 
make the best of them. We thus bring gardening into 
harmony with other arts in which materials furnished by 
nature are turned to account. ‘There is a passage in on 
of RryNoLps’s “Discourses” which has not received 
sufficient attention, but which contains an epitome of the 
philosophy of the subject, and as such should be remem- 
bered by those who would prefer to see a garden recall a 
landscape or a wilderness rather than a work of design. 
He says:— 

Gardening, as far as gardening is an art or entitled to that 
appellation, is a deviation from nature; for if the true taste 
consists, as many hold, in banishing every appearance of art 
or any traces of the footsteps of man, it would then be no 
longer a garden. Even though we define it, “nature to 
advantage dress’d,” and in some sense it is such, and much more 
beautiful and commodious for, the recreation of man; it is, 
however, when so dressed, no longer a subject for the pencil 
of a landscape-painter, as all landscape-painters know who 
love to have recourse to nature herself, and to dress’ her 
according to the principles of their own art, which are far 
different from those of gardening, even when’ ‘conducted 
according to the most approved principles, and:’such as a 
landscape-painter himself would adopt in the disposition of his 
own grounds for his own private satisfaction. 

REYNOLDS, although he was no landscapist, knew that 
painters when seeking landscape subjects would never have 
recourse to gardens in the natural style unless, like Gains- 
BOROUGH when he employed lumps of. coal, from the cellar 
to suggest rocks and pieces of firewood to suggest the trees 
of the woodcutter, they. wished to utilise. the littleness 
of the artificial landscape in order to recall. its opposite. 
The advocates of ‘‘nature” also fail to remember that all 
the ancient accounts of gardening refer to’ the combination 
with plant forms of architectural structures. Indeed, it 
would seem as if Bacon considered that a love of building 
culminated in gardening, for,-as he wrote, ‘“‘when ages do 
grow to civility and elegancy men come to build stately 
sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” It seems absurd that an application 
of geometry should be permissible in horizontal forms but 
prohibited in those which are to be vertical. Paths and 
beds. can be laid out as circles, polygons, triangles, but, 
according to the professional gardener’s theory, arches are 
assuredly out of place, and plain walls alone are fitting 
boundaries for the most elaborate garden, while a wall with 
balustrading is unsuitable. Artificiality is allowable in every 
form so long as it does not become architectural. 

Fortunately the modern rule did not prevail at all times 
in England. A garden was recognised as a work of art 
which could be enjoyed on fine days. Epicurus, says Sir 
Wiii1aM TEMPLE, “ passed his life wholly in his garden : 
there he studied, there he exercised, there he taught his 
philosophy ; and, indeed, no other sort of abode seems to 
contribute so much both to the tranquillity of mind and 
indolence of body which he made his chief ends.” ‘The 
words express an older belief in England, and in conse- 
quence men made the garden a substitute for a picture 
gallery ora supplement to one. They introduced figures 
which could sustain the vicissitudes of the English climate, 
and they employed.temples, vases, fountains and obelisks 
in order to impart variety. and to afford a contrast by their 
permanence to the living but fleeting beauties provided by 
nature. ; : 

The new work on formal gardens, by Mr. Inico 
TRIGGS, represents many pleasing examples which have 
survived. His plans and geometrical drawings will enable 
those who may be allowed opportunities to repeat the 
admired forms of old times. But the excellent photographs 
by Mr. LatHam appeal to all who love beauty, for they 
show that in the garden, as in all other forms, it becomes a 
joy for ever, Indeed, the photographs constitute by them- 
selves a collection of plates that would be competent, if 
hung on the walls of rooms of those who are in city pent, 
to give continual gratification, for they combine nature, art 
and antiquity. 

From Montacute, in Somersetshire, we have the garden, 
house and pavilion, as well as a view across the pond. 
Here the enclosures are formed by balustrading, with 
obelisks at intervals. Although they are worn, the parts 
still retain gracefulness, and they are preferable to solid 
stone walls which some lovers of nature would substitute 
for them. Canons Ashby is another fine example with 
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lion-guarded gate piers and yew boundary hedges over 
250 feet in length, with arched openings. Longford Castle, 
Wiltshire, has a noble garden, and with great skill it is made to 
form a junction between the house and a wood. At one 
end is a temple with Ionic columns, containing a statue 
and making an admirable termination for a view. St. 
Catherine’s Court, Somersetshire, is another terraced 
garden, in which the treatment bears a relatioffship with 
what is seen of the house. ~ Penshurst,’ in Kent, has 
renown, and although less elaborately. treated than some 
of the gardens, still retains much of its beauty. In 
Chastaton Manor House there is a circular garden sur- 
rounded by a yew hedge. In this place imagination was 
allowed -to run riot, and it might be fancied at the first 
glance that some primitive forms of the time when 
dragons tore each other in the slime had been covered 
with verdure in the course of ages. Architecture did 
not count for much, for the gardeners, rather than the 
masons and the sculptors, were given unlimited powers, 
and it must be confessed there is not undisputed success. 
Another example of what is called topiary work (the word 
has many meanings) is from Heslington Hall, Yorkshire. 
Here vegetation appears shaped as cylinders, pyramids, 


and nondescripts which are similar to the capped granite. 


forms we see in front of St. Paul’s Churchyard. They are 


not models for imitation, nor are the stiff alleys of trees and: 


the solidly built walls from King’s Weston worth much 
notice. except.as records of laying-out grounds. All’ the 
old formal gardens were not necessarily perfect, and two or 
three other views are introduced which are curiosities 
more than models: In Belcaskie, Fifeshire, the terrace 
wall is supported by sloping buttresses. Each is surmounted 
by an immense bust, and the first thought of the spectator 
must be how they are prevented from slipping. Originally 
the arrangement was likely to. have been different. Some 


plates are given of garden-houses, dove-cots, garden gates, ' 


lead figures, lead vases, stone vases and sundials. 


The charm of the photographs, which have all been: 


taken at a time when the gardens were looking their best, 
is enough to convert those obdurate upholders of the 
natural or pure landscape system who object to. any 
intrusion by architects and their followers into their 
domain. It cannot be maintained that vegetation suffers 
in any way in a formal garden. It is easy to provide shelter 
‘or to allow an abundance of light in any position with 
constructional work. in stone that will even in winter give 
pleasure to the spectator ‘But gardeners wish to claim all 
the credit for themselves and their plantings. They have 
a jealousy of balustrading, arching, and indeed of archi- 
tectural forms in general and of sculpture in every form. 
It might be supposed that flowers must fade amidst those 
surroundings. It is of course possible to have an excess 


of artificiality in a garden, but that arises from a neglect to. 


exercise sufficient judgment in the preliminary planning. 
The object of a garden is to exhibit vegetation under its 
most beautiful conditions, and an architect who would seek 
to make his work obtrusive by sacrificing flowers and shrubs 
is offending against the logic of his art. Mr. Triccs’s 
work reveals how successfully the gardener and the archi- 
tect have co-operated in the past, and with such examples 
before their.eyes their modern successors should-attain still 
greater victories, and bring about a closer relationship 
between art and nature. he ee Wi 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Tee renovation of the Royal apartments at Windsor Castle 

undertaken by Messrs. Waring is near completion. As 
now treated, the rooms suggest a new note of refinement 
and delicacy of ornament which augurs well for the interior 
decorative art of the new century. it has not been an easy 
task to deal with a Gothic building already decorated in the 
early Victorian style. Messrs. Waring and their artists have 
grappled with the difficulties in a spirit of thoroughness, and 
with gratifying results. A brilliant effect has been obtained by 
employing large surfaces of cream-white as a background for 
the superb works of art in which these apartments abound. 
The rooms reserved for the Princesses are marked by a homely 
comfort and a total absence of everything in the way of regal 
splendour. They exemplify the tastes of occupants whose 


wishes have suggested simple wall-coverings of -exquisite | 


{ design, comfortable nooks and corners made out of otherwise 


void spaces, a cosiness imparted to lofty rooms;-and a distinct 
individuality indicated by the employment of, deep white 
friezes. ei 
In the King’s bedroom, a splendidly-proportioned apart. 
ment, the colour predominating is an Irish green ; at least the 
heavily-woven carpet from the Sister Isle, which gives the key-. 
note of the colour scheme, is made by Irish labour, the silk 
panels and window draperies taking up the same colour in a 
softer tone. vs 2 
The King’s sitting-room is the one in which the late Prince 
Consort passed his last hours, and during Queen Victoria’s 
lifetime the bed in the alcove and every other article were left 
in exactly the same position as on that memorable morning in 
December, 1861. The whole of the interesting features which 
identify the room with the close of an illustrious career have 
been preserved with reverent care. The ceiling has been 
slightly reduced in height, an eighteenth-century raised mould- 
ing in flowers and fruits of a simple form occupying the centre 
with a handsome console cornice. Thewhole is lefta perfectly 
plain white. Below isadeep frieze or band of self-coloured soft 
green. The room has a high wooden dado, with bevelled 
panels and pilasters, forming an excellent background for the 
favourite family portraits which adorn the walls. A striking 
effect is obtained by the manner in which the woodwork has 
been finished off. It is made of solid mahogany, and painted 
in an ivory white, quite remarkable in its finish. This effect 
is obtained by a process of rubbing down or felting between 
each successive coat, the gloss which is apparent being obtained 
not. by any form of varnishing, but by. painstaking labour.,, An 
agreeable sense of warmth is, however, secured by means of. a 
brilliant red Oriental carpet and softer toned red silk curtains. 
The furniture, it is interesting to note, dates from the end of 
the eighteenth century, and is, therefore, just 100 years old. 
The much-needed reparation of the coverings has been treated 
in such a way that it seems to enter completely into the deco- 
rative scheme. ae : 
Her Majesty’s bedroom is panelled in a soft rose silk and 
the windows are hung with a pure white soft satin which hangs 
in ample folds and gives the necessary cool effect.. The whole 


i 


of the. furniture is of the Empire period in design, and the 
.bed draperies surmounted by the Imperial Crown make quite 


an imposing feature. The bathroom adjoining is panelled with 
a soft marble on one side and Sheraton wood on the other. 
The marble employed both: in the’ King’s and Queen’s-bath- 
rooms is of Greek origin, from. the..quarries which : have been 
reopened within the last.year after havmg. been lost sight of 
for over 1,090 years. i a 
By general opinion the palm must be awarded to the. 
scheme executed in the royal boudoir. Old Louis XVI 
furniture has been transferred from another part of the Castle 
and covered in a. soft-coloured Beauvais tapestry, and the 
carpet, manufactured: in France atthe State. factories, is 
remarkably tender in colour, taking, up the mother-of-pearl 
tints. of old rose, green, blue, cream, &c. The broad old- 
fashioned gilt moulding round the. panels has been retained 
and the centre filled in by one of the most beautiful silks which | 
could possibly be designed for this type of Marie Antoinette 
room. Strained on the walls .it.has the appearance of a. 
delicate. ivory with hand-painted medallions suspended from | 
floral wreaths. Similar silk is utilised for the draperies and | 
palmettes. The graceful folds of the curtains produce all the 
effect and lustre of rich silk, which is moreover helped bya 
velvet border of soft heliotrope.. The old satinwood doors have | 
been replaced by beautiful Spanish mahogany. with bronze 
ornaments in keeping. with the general character of the room, | 
which ts certainly one of the daintiest conceptions of a ladies’ 
apartment that the artist could produce. - <a 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. | 


MEETING of the members of the Architectural Associa- 
£ \ tion of Ireland was held in the rooms of the Institute, - 
Lincoln Place, on the 7th inst., Mr. A; Scott presiding. - 

Mr. P. J. Lynch, of Limerick, read a very interesting paper 
on the “ Early Christian Architecture of Ireland.” The paper, : 
which was illustrated by numerous lantern views, treated of 
the architecture of Ireland from the earliest Christian times to 
the period of the Norman invasion. Much of the paper was) 
devoted to establishing the claim for a style of ornamental’ 
architecture in Ireland anterior to the Norman invasion, 
which was advanced by Petrie, yet not completely 
proved; but which recent research on the Continent 
and among pre-Norman remains in Great Britain goes) 
far to remove all doubts. The resemblance, between the) 
round towers and the continental church towers at Ravenna, — 
illustrated by views of both, was demonstrated, and the 
likeness between Lombardic and Irish architecture pointed) 
out. Yet the essential points of difference were dwelt on as- 
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sufficient to establish a truly national style of architecture. 
The direct influence of the Lombard or Comacine masters 
on early Irish architecture has yet to be proved, though 
in later years it is evident from the memorial slab of the 
master in Christ Church Cathedral. A strong plea was advanced 
for inquiry as to whether any portions of Cormac’s Chapel, 
Cashel, might not be tenth-century work, as was generally sup- 
posed, until Petrie advanced it to the twelfth century, Petrie 
admitting at the same time that the records might mean a 
restoration. If it was a restoration, how far it extended is an 
interesting inquiry for the student of architecture, as itis now 
universally admitted that such a style of architecture was 
possible in the tenth century. Views of other specimens of 
irish architecture from the tenth to twelfth centuries were 
shown, concluding with the nuns’ church, Clonmacnoise, which 
Miss Stokes described as “lifting its mute form in silent 
witness to the life, as well as to the death, of native art.” 

Mr. G. P. Sheridan, vice-president, proposed a vote of 
hanks to Mr. Lynch for his excellent lecture. He said it 
yccurred to him that the members of the Association might 
nake measured drawings of the works shown on the slides by 
Mr. Lynch, to be reproduced in book form later. Such a book 
vould meet with the ready approbation of architects and the 
yublic at large. All were deeply indebted to Mr. Lynch for 
staining, if not vivifying, their interest in their own architec- 
ural work here. 

Mr. H. Allberry seconded the motion. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, expressed his thanks 
o Mr. Lynch for having come there and the research he had 
nade and the study he must have given the subject. 

Mr. Lynch having replied, the meeting adjourned. 


IDEAL BEAUTY. 


LECTURE was delivered to the Royal Academy students 
A by Mr. Val Prinsep on “Ideal Beauty and Sentiment.” 
1e showed the impossibility of defining in what beauty con- 
isted, lexicographers, philosophers, Emerson and others 
utting each a different interpretation on the word. One 
onsidered that beauty was perfection, but then arose the 
uestion, What was perfection? for what was so in execution 
night be deficient in beauty of sentiment. Beauty was an 
ntangible thing, and, to him, abstract beauty did not exist. 
‘o published definition of the word satisfied artists Each 
hould form a conception of it for himself, though this ideal 
ould result from tradition and from the quite unconscious 
ducation which began early from surrounding influence, and 
om which no one ever quite shook himself free, for per- 
eptive qualities were evolved from reflective. Were beauty 
efinable by rule the ideal woman of Chinese art would be ours 
Iso; but this was not so, although he acknowledged the 
scination of that severely traditional school. Japan, the 
lost artistic of all nations, desiring to acquire European 
jucation, sent delegates, who reported that in art there was 
othing for their country to learn, as the I mpressionist school 
as the only one worth study. It was essentially the 
ime as their own, for the Japs possessed marvellous 
ower in expressing what they wished. Physical beauty 
as indescribable, partly because it was matter of per- 
mal preference, and partly in consequence of its being 
‘© puppet of fashion. Emerson declared it to be de- 
sndent on simplicity ; but this would not do in face of the 
ct that elaborate headdresses, in themselves ugly, had been 
ndered beautiful by the art of Gainsborough and of Reynolds. 
n artist must find his own canons, but he must keep his cult 
ire, and to do so be ideal, though what he imagined must 
ways be more beautiful than what his hands could realise. 
he Greek ideal was lost when religion dictated that beauty 
as sinful, because it was connected with pagan deities. The 
hurch allowed pictures of Madonnas and Crucifixions, not 
cause they were things. of beauty, but because they con- 
trated the mind on. religious. observances, just as Benares 
omen made images from Ganges mud, on the spur of the 
oment, to pray to, and: then threw them away. Gradually 
e Church tolerated a love of beauty, and it became a neces- 
y. But the virgins. of Botticelli or Lippo Lippi were not 
eek, and the beauty of Raphael or of Titian’s women was 
ry human, Michel Angelo was inspired by the Classics, but 
's not Greek. He. made a new ideal. So should artists of 
‘day, and they. should always endeavour to reach the un-. 
‘ainable—perfection, Beauty was created by working on 
* motions through the senses. Thus Raphael’s cripple and 
*mbrandt’s Jews gave pleasure by beauty which was not 
rerent, but by treatment. Sentiment, Mr. Prinsep averred, 
vered a multitude of sins, and he cited Reynolds, whose often 
ity drawing was redeemed by keen sense of grace and 
atiment. Angelo’s sentiment was conveyed by noblest form, 
d sentiment had its quintessence in J. F. Millet, who 
ilised his ideal through figures and “effect,” albeit of 
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commonplace scenes which Walker would have refined away, 
and lost the grim sentiment of Millet. It was the artist’s 
investiture which improved nature. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
IRELAND. 


HE report just issued by the Society is a satisfactory one 

from all points. It indicates a spirit of activity among 
its members that augurs well for the prosperity of the institu- 
tion, and proves, besides, what a real benefit to the country at 
large such a Society confers. The total number belonging to 
it, including fellows and members, comes to 1,267, and as these 
are drawn from all quarters of the island, it can be seen what 
a store of information is obtainable, and what a diversity of 
subjects can be included in the purposes it was founded for. 
His Majesty the King was elected a member in 1864, 
and a life Fellow in 1870, and he has now intimated 
his pleasure to continue his Patronage to it. There is 
a long list of new candidates.to be recommended for election 
by the Council, and among those proposed as Fellow is 
the name of Lord Iveagh: The different excursions and 
meetings arranged for and carried out during 1901 were most 
successful and enjoyable. Hospitality was liberally extended 
by prominent residents in the distant places visited. Pleasant 
remembrances are entertained of the kindness everywhere 
experienced. This year the province of Ulster has been 
selected, and if all goes well the ancient and historic city of 
Londonderry will be the headquarters of the Society for 
a few days during the summer. Dublin naturally is the /ocale 
for the larger number of meetings, and several dates have 
been fixed for the popular evening gatherings, the first of which 
is announced for the 28th inst., being the evening of the day on 
which the annual general meeting of the Society will be held, 
at St. Stephen’s Green. Some papers will be read, 
with lantern-slide illustrations of the subjects. The three 
papers that are promised are “Archbishop King’s Diary, 
kept during his imprisonment in Dublin Castle, 1689, which 
has been edited with notes by the Rev. Professor Lawlor, 
D.D.;” while Canon ffrench will read some “ Notes on Three 
Bone Pins found in Ballinderry Lake, co. Westmeath;” and 
Mrs, Shackleton will show an exhibition of lantern-slides 
illustrating the scenes visited by members in the cos. Clare 
and Galway. There are other matters of interest mentioned in: 
the report, notably that regarding treasure trove and the 
necessity for altering the present law about its recovery and 
purchase. The Society is to be congratulated on the marked 
prosperity it evidences and on the general character of the. 
useful and important work it carries out and the excellent 
good feeling that is maintained among all its members of every 
class and creed. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
d Monday evening last, Mr. John Slater, vice-president, in 
the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. 


J. Lee 
Hodgson, elected associate 1892. 


The Prizes and Studentships, 1902. 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDALS. 
(i.) Zhe Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 
Four essays on the “ Employment of the Order in Renais- 
sance and Modern Architecture” were received for the silver 
medal. The Council did not award the medal, but they voted 


the sum of ten guineas to Mr. John Jeffrey Waddell, of 
Drumoyne, Uddingston, N.B. 


(ii) The Measured Drawings Medal and Ten Guineas. 

Twelve sets of drawings were sent in The silver medal 
and ten guineas were awarded to the delineator of Bolsover 
Castle, Mr. F. W. C. Gregory, of Nottingham ; and prizes of 
five guineas each to the delineators of Lindisfarne Priory, 
Houghton Hall, and Aston Hall, Warwickshire, Messrs. R. 
Wynn Owen, of Liverpool, Stanley Towse, of Catford, Edwin 
Francis Reynolds, of Notting Hiil Gate. 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS, 
(i) The Soane Medallion and tool. 

Sixteen designs for a swimming-bath for men were sub- 
mitted. The medallion and (subject to conditions) the sum of 
Ico/, were awarded to Mr. James B. Fulton, of Glasgow ; 
medals. of merit to Messrs. Lionel Gordon Detmar, Sutton, 
Surrey, and Thomas Anderson Moodie, of Bayswater ; and a, 


certificate of hon. mention to Mr. E. Vincent Harris, of Regent’s 
Park, 
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(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and tool. 

Seven applications were received. The certificate and 
(subject to the conditions, among others, that the candidate 
devote a tour of not less than six months’ duration to the 
improvement and cultivation of his knowledge of the applica- 
tion of colour as a means of architectural expression, and 
furnish the Council with an original design in coloured decora- 
tion of a prescribed subject) the sum of 1oo/. were awarded to 
Mr. Edward H. Bennett, of Paris; a prize of 1o/. 10s. to Mr. 
Percy Erskine Nobbs, M.A.Edin., of Chelsea ; and a prize of 
52. 5s. to Mr. James McLachlan, of Edinburgh. 

(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and 4ol. 

Twelve applications were received. The medal and (sub- 
ject to the condition, among others, that the candidate devote 
a tour of not less than eight weeks’ duration in some part of 
the United Kingdom to the study of Medizval architecture) a 
sum of 4o/. were awarded to Mr. Cyril Wontner Smith, of 
Finchley ; prizes of five guineas each to Mr. Andrew Murr, of 
Hammersmith, and Mr. J. Myrtle Smith, of New Bond Street ; 
and a certificate of honourable mention to Mr. John Harold 
Gibbons, of Manchester. 

(iv.) The Godwin Medal and 4ol. 

Two applications were received. The Council awarded the 
medal and (subject to the condition, among others, that the 
candidate devote a tour of not less than five weeks’ duration in 
some part of Europe other than Great Britain and Ireland, or 
America, for the purpose of studying and reporting on works 
of modern architecture) the sum of 4o/. to Mr. Charles 
Archibald Daubney, of Peckham. 

(v.) The Tite Certificate and 301. 

‘Twenty-four designs for a Royal Memorial Chapel in the 
Italian style were submitted. The certificate and (subject to 
the condition, among others, that the competitor, after an 
absence of not less than four weeks, shall submit satisfactory 
evidence of -his studies in Italy) a sum of 30/. were awarded to 
Mr. Charles Gascoigne, of Sherwood, Nottingham ; a medal of 
merit to Mr. Andrew Hutton, of Dundee; and a certificate of 
honourable mention to Messrs. W. Curtis Green, of Campden 
Hill; Arthur R. Gough, of: Bristol ; and Cyril Edward Power, 
of Bedford Row, respectively. 


PRIZE FOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
The Grissell Medal and £10 tos. 


Six designs for a timber footbridge across a stream were 
submitted. The medal and to/. 10s. were awarded to Mr. 
Lionel Upperton Grace, Regent’s Park. 

THE ASHPITEL PRIZE I9ol. 

The Council, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Examiners (architecture), awarded the Ashpitel prize (which is 
a prize of books value 1o/., awarded to the candidate who has 
most highly distinguished himself among the candidates in the 
final examinations of the year) to Mr. Charles Thomas 
Adshead, of Liverpool. Mr. Adshead was registered proba- 
tioner in 1894, student in 1897, and passed the final examina- 
tion in November 1901. 

A prize of books to the value of 10/7. was awarded to Mr. 
Frederick Dare Clapham in recognition of the merit displayed 
by him in his work at the special examination, June 1991. 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTS, WORK. 

Owen Jones Studentship, 1900.—The drawings and design 
executed by Mr. George Andrew Paterson, who was awarded 
the Owen Jones Studentship for 1900, and who travelled in 
France, Italy and Spain, were approved. 

Godwin Bursary, 19c0.—The report of Mr. Sidney Kyffin 
Greenslade, who was awarded the Godwin Bursary in 1900, 
and who visited the United States of America to study the 
planning and construction of public libraries, was approved. 

Mr. Greenslade was granted an extra sum of 20/. to enable 
him to continue his studies. 

Pugin Studentshif, 1901.—The Council approved the work 
of Mr. Henry William Cotman, who was elected Pugin Student 
for 1901, and who travelled in Wiltshire, Somersetshire, 
Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire, Warwickshire and Oxfordshire. 

_ Mr. DETMAR J. BLOw read a paper, illustrated'by lantern 
views, entitled 


The Architectural Discoveries of 1901 at Stonehenge. 


The lecture commenced with a reference to the archzo- 
logical investigations at Stonehenge in 1620 by Inigo Jones. 
The discourse on “Stonehenge Restored” was drawn up by 
Inigo Jones under the direction of James I. in the year 1620. 
After much reasoning and quoting a long series of authorities, 
Inigo Jones concludes at last that the ancient and stupendous 
pile must have been originally a Roman temple inscribed to 
Coelus, the senior of the heathen gods, and built after the 
Tuscan order. This notion was attacked by Dr. Walter 
Charleton in a treatise called ‘“‘Chorea Gigantuam,”| and the 
doctor was positive that this extraordinary monument was 


: 
tions they might hope by degrees to get rid of what Ne a 


erected by the Danes. The world did not generally accept 
this conclusion. Mr. Blow then described the recent investiga- 
tion carried out under the superintendence of Dr. Gowland. 
He pointed out the -archeological value of the flint 
implements and stoné mauls and hammers which were 
found in the excavations. The great monolith, he said 
called the leaning-stone was the largest in England, Cleopatra’s 
Needle excepted. It was one of the pillars of the highest 
trilithon, and stood behind the altar-stone near which it leaned 
at an angle of 65 degs. Half-way up it had a fracture one- 
third across it, and the weight of stone above that fracture was 


a dangerous strain on it.’ It had now been brought to a 


vertical position. One Roman coin and one George Ii], 
penny were found quite near the surface. Numerous chippings 
of the sarsen and blue stone of which Stonehenge was bu 
were discovered. The flints found were used for the softer 
sarsen and blue stones, and the hand-hammers and mauls 
for rough dressing. From this the deduction had been 
made that the building belonged to the Paleolithic 
period. - All authorities agreed that it was the work of a 
highly civilised people. The construction was one of a stone 
development, and the surface of the stone was finished much 
like that of granite. The design of the pillars was in his 
opinion evolved from the shapes of the flint instruments used 
by the workmen, to which their hands had grown accustomed, 
Each pillar had a bold entasis in its elevation, and in its plan 
foreshadowed the column. With the aid of the illustrations he 
described the method of raising the leaning stone and the 
sifting process, the articles found being afterwards shown to 
the audience. Stonehenge having been generally supposed te 
be of the Bronze Age, it was with great joy that he lighted 
upon the stone implements. It was, he believed, the only 
occasion on which the implements were found actually next to 
the stone building where they were used. : 
Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, in opening a discussion on the 
paper, said he believed: archzologists: had come to the con- 
clusion that from the evidence which had been obtained they 
were justified in assuming that the sarsen stones were erected 
in the Palaeolithic times—that was to say, before the age of 
bronze or at all events before bronze had been used forany 
ordinary kind of work in that part of England. Before the 
excavations were commenced Mr. Penrose and_ himself had 
been occupying themselves with Stonehenge from a slightly 
different point of view. They were very anxious to determine 
its age, and it was found muchfeasier to get certain astronomical 
data-from Stonehenge owing to its position than from other 
ancient monuments. He gave a number of astronomical data 
in support of his assumption that Stonehenge was a solar 
temple and one used for observation in the height of summer, 
From their observations they came to the conclusion that the 
avenue which was associated with the sarsen stones was laic 
down about the year 16808.C. Such temples as Stonehenge wert 
erected in the very first blush of civilisation in order that the 
people should be able to fix the time for performing agricultura 
operations. He thought that Mr. Penrose and himself hac 
been able to show beyond all doubt that we had in Stonehengi 
a temple for observing the length of the year by observing thi 
rising of the sun on the longest day of the year, although ii 
other parts of England there were temples for observing th) 
sun not on June 21 but early in May and early in August. | 
Mr. F. C. PENROSE, who followed, said he rejoiced at th 
fact that so much attention was now being paid to Stoneheng 
and that the repair of the temple had begun in a safe an| 
legitimate sense by raising the leaning-stone out of a positio. 
of danger. He asked whether the chippings of the sarsen 
were found in much greater abundance than the blue stones, 2 
it was possible that the blue stones might have been altered 1 
their position to suit the sarsens when they were put up. 
Mr. BLOw replied in the affirmative. oo 
Mr. EMANUEL GREEN expressed the hope that theauthoriti¢ 
would not prevent further investigations on the subject. Ther 


f 


{ 
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were various arguments relative to the probable history an 


i 

5 : ‘ Dé bE 
origin of Stonehenge. The conclusions from different theorie 
seemed reasonable and clear, but by continuing the investig2) 


true and in the end attain exactness. le 
Mr. W. H..St. JoHN Hope also joined in the discussion. | 
A vote of thanks proposed by the chairman and pass€ 
with acclamation terminated the meeting. i - age 


| 
* 
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_ Whe Sanitary Institute have issued diagrams and descri 
tions of three terminals which appeared to give the mc 
favourable results in the experiments conducted by the ‘co. 
committee. They can be copied or imitated, for, althoug 
application for provisional protection for the three forms fe 
terminals referred to was made by the Institute, it was in ord 
to prevent any monopoly being established. The Council ¢ 
not wish to put any restriction on the use or manufacture 
any of the terminals patented, or other new forms oy 
in the report. ‘oa. fe 
re 
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TESSER. 
The Pleasures of Painters. 


pate pleasure which the generality of mankind receive from | 


any celebrated painting is trifling when compared to 
at which a painter feels’ if-he is a man of any common 
gree of candour. What is to them only an accurate repre- 
ntation of nature is to him a beautiful exertion of genius and 
perfect display of art. The difficulties which occur to his 
ind in the design and execution of such a performance, and 
e testimonies of skill, of taste and of invention which the 
complishment of it exhibit, excite a variety of emotions in 
s breast of which the common spectator is altogether un- 
sceptible ; and the admiration with which he thus contem- 
ates the genius and art of the painter, blends itself with the 
culiar emotions which the picture itself can produce, and 
hances to him every beauty that it may possess. The 
auty of any scene in nature is seldom so striking to. others 
itis to a landscape-painter, or to those who profess the 
autiful art of laying out grounds.’ The difficulties, both of 
vention and execution, which from their professions are 
miliar to them, render the profusion with which nature often 
atters the most picturesque beauties little less than miracu- 
us, Every little circumstance of form and perspective, and 
yht and shade, which are unnoticed by a common eye, are 
portant in theirs, and, mingling in their minds the ideas of 
fficulty and facility in overcoming it, produce altogether an 
notion of delight incomparably more animated than any that 
e generality of mankind usually derive from it. 


The Medicean Venus. 


The question whether the Venus de Medicis was a copy 
ym the Cnidian Venus of Praxiteles has often been discussed. 
1e affirmative generally prevailed, till Heyne, in his disserta- 
mn on the different manners of representing Venus, and 
sconti in his disquisition on the two statues of Venus in the 
o-Clementine Museum, adduced. such plausible arguments 
| the negative side as were generally deemed conclusive. 
svezow, professor of antiquities at the Royal Academy of the 
ne Arts of Berlin, when discussing the problem, began with 
quiring, What are the ideas we can form of the Cnidian 
enus from ancient authors? All that is said by those who 
ter into some detail respecting it, among whom Pliny and 
cian are particularly to be noticed, may be reduced to 
e points. (1) The Cnidian Venus, the masterpiece of 
axiteles, was naked, and covered herself with one of her 
nds—it is not said with which. (2) It was finished all over 
th equal perfection. (3) All the parts were in exquisite pro- 
rtion. (4) Particularly the hair, forehead, eyebrows, hips 
d thighs. The expression of the countenance was languish- 
g, but mixed with modesty; a smile was produced by a 
ght opening ofthe mouth. (5) The statue was considered as 
e most perfect of the works of Praxiteles. How far does the 
snus de Medicis agree with these characteristics? In the first 
ace she is naked, like that of Cnidus, and covers herself with 
e hand; but the other hand is applied to the bosom, which 
ician does not mention. (2) The statue is equally finished 
every part. (3) All the parts of the body are in perfect pro- 
tion except the head, which is rather small. (4) ‘The expres- 
yn of the countenance, eyes and mouth has nothing repugnant 

the account of the ancients. (5) The Venus de Medicis 
cupies the same rank among the ancient statues now existing 

that of Cnidus heldin ancient times. To this may be added, 
at the Venus de Medicis was no doubt a work much esteemed 
the ancients, since it is said that its hair was gilt, its ears 
orned with very valuable drops and its arms with golden 
acelets, and that the goddess has by her side,a,dolphin, 
trying on its back amorini or genil, which may be supposed 
have given rise to the epithet of “euploia,”. “ pleasantly 
iling,” given to the statue of Praxiteles, as Pausanias informs 

Hence we might conclude that this was at least'a copy of 
2 statue of Praxiteles, if not the original itself, were there not 
fficient reasons to believe that the Cnidian Venus differed 
sentially in form and attitude from the Medicean. But this is 
tually the fact, for medals of the isle of Cnidus have been 
scovered, on which the goddess is represented very differently 

m the Venus de Medicis. On these medals the goddess 
pears naked, covering herself with the right hand, and with 
2 other lifting a garment from a vase by her side. She holds 
> garment ata distance from her body, with her head in- 
ning to the left ; her hair is not tied on the top of her head, 
in other representations of Venus. The legend around has 
2 word “Knidion,” and on sorne medals this figure is 
ompanied with one of Esculapius. Now it is highly probable 
ut these medals represent the statue of Venus by Praxiteles, 
sich was the chief glory of Cnidus, because the inscription 
ers them to that city; they agree with the ideas of the statue 
ven by the ancients. A similar figure of the goddess appears 
the medals of no other city; and what is a still more striking 
cumstance, and almost unique in the history of medals, there 
* at present in existence -at least four antique statues which 


have exactly the forrn and character of the goddess represented 
on the Cnidian coins. 


Greek Shields. 


Dr. Meyrick, speaking of the shields of the Mycenzeans, 
which were made in the shape of an ivy-leaf, composed of the 
hides of white oxen, with the hair on, says, “In ancient times 
the shape of the shield had much to do with the mythology of 
the people, and therefore were circular to represent the sun, 
crescent-like to imitate the moon, &c.” The ivy-leaf was 
sacred to Bacchus, and it might be from this people that the 
Greeks derived the Ze/ta, which Xenophon describes as of the 
same form. The first shields were made of basketwork, to 
which succeeded light wood. The most usual material was, 
however, ox leather, covered with metal plates. The middle 
had a plate of metal, the Latin wzdo, often furnished with a 
thread of metal, turned in a circie or spirally. At first there 
was no other mode of carrying and managing the shield but bya 
piece of leather, suspended from the neck over the left shoulder ; 
Eustathius says a leathern thong, or a brass plate. This 
apparatus often appears upon the Etruscan monuments 
These handles, says Herodotus, were inventions of the Carians, 
The arm ring was independent of two smaller, placed upon the 
edges of the buckler to be laid hold of by the hand. This 
mode appears very distinctly upon the shield of Diomede in 
the Monumenti Antichi. When, after war, the shields were 
suspended in the temples, the handles were taken away, to 
prevent their being of service in sedition. AZschylus says 
that bells were sometimes added to shields to affright enemies 
by the sudden sound, but Dr. Meyrick could not find a 
specimen. The Carians also introduced the ornaments of 
symbolic or allegorical figures, attesting the antiquity of their 
origin and the valour of their ancestors. The Peloponnesians 
engraved their initials upon their shields in order to distinguish 
themselves in battle. Thus upon their coins often occurs only 
a monogram of the two first letters of their names. The 
Greeks carried the shield upon either arm, as do some 
gladiators in Stosch, the paintings of the Villa Albani and 
other monuments. 


The Colossal in Architecture. 


The emotions which church architecture should naturally 
inspire—if it should inspire any—are those of veneration, 
humility and awe, and no species of architecture will so 
certainly inspire these emotions as that which deals in 
stupendous representations of living beings, This the ancient 
Egyptians well understood, and we can scarcely conceive any- 
thing better calculated than the architecture of some of their 
temples for quelling the spirit of the worshipper and banishing 
the arrogance and pride of heart which stand in the way o 
devotional feeling. Among their avenues of sphinxes and 
halls supported by images of human beings Ico feet high th 
spectator collapsed to the dimensions of an insect, and 
acquired a lesson more powerful than a thousand homilies 
of his own frailty and insignificance. There may be much in 
the Egyptian architecture that naturally excites rather ridicule 
and disgust than solemnity and veneration. The anatomical 
imperfection of the different representations of living objects 
—for example, the grotesque hieroglyphics and many other 
peculiarities—are all far from pleasing, and we are perfectly 
confident that any attempt to revive the true Egyptian archi- 
tecture in the present day could not succeed. But we think 
the employment of similar instruments of emotion without any 
more regard to those details which more particularly give the 
Egyptian complexion than if they had never existed could not 
fail under judicious treatment to be eminently popular and 
successful. It would, of course, be applicable only to particular 
kinds of edifices, chiefly churches, and should neither imitate 
ancient peculiarities nor neglect any of the aids afforded by 
the skill and science of the present time. The sculptures 
should be as true representations of natural objects as the 
present state of skill can produce, and those objects should be 
such as are agreeable in theinselves, and as at the same time 
are possessed of sensation, 


Hypzthral Fenestration. 

Among the many advantages attending hypzthral fenestra- 
tion we may enumerate these :—It admits of greater diversity 
of design than what is of necessity the usual mode ; it enables 
the architect to bring in one of the principal rooms where it 
would otherwise be impossible ; it shuts out from view what, 
if seen, would be unsightly ; it conduces to regularity and 
balance by allowing design to be kept up and decoration 
carried on continuously, whereas the effect is marred when one 
side. of a room is cut up by being nearly all window in the 
daytime and nearly all drapery of an evening; it produces 
variety by the contrast between the sky-lighted and window- 
lighted rooms ; and it admits of still further contrast at night 
by burning the gas externally—a mode that has already been 
practised in one or two instances, and is capable of being made 
particularly striking. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


PEOPLE who insist on the necessity of a transformation 
of London streets would often do well if they calculated 
the probable cost of their projects. The proceedings at the 
last meeting of the Westminster City Council reveal the 
outlay that is necessary for widening the Strand for a short 
stretch, and in a position which cannot be regarded as the 
most important part of the thoroughfare. Vhe improve- 
ments committee presented a report which showed that it 
would require at least 92,590/. in order to alter the Strand 
between Nos. 89 and 104.. The London County Council 
in July last resolved to contribute 50,000/, towards the cost, 
but the setting back of three other houses was found to be 
necessary, and the estimated cost of this portion of the 
improvement is 31,7872 ‘The committee consider that a 
further contribution of 20,o00/ should be made by the 
London County Council. The net estimated cost to the 
city of. Westminster would therefore be 22,590/.. Subject 
to the Worcester Buildings Company’s acquiring, with the 
assistance of the Council, all interests in 91, 92 and 
‘93 Strand, and surrendering the land necessary for a 
uniform widening of the Strand between the Hotel Cecil 
and Terry’s Theatre, and subject also to the making of a 
further contribution of 20,000/ by the London County 
Council, the committee advised the Westminster Council 
to offer g0,ooo/. for the land to be surrendered for the 
widening (such land being estimated to measure 4,374 
superficial feet or thereabouts), exclusive of the land to be 
surrendered without payment by the company under th2ir 
agreement with the late Strand District Board of Works. 
The expenditure is so large, an effort was made to delay 
the decision until more consideration was given to the 
subject, but eventually the recommendation was adopted. 


In the Farnesina of Rome, which PERUvzzi erected for 
AGOSTINO CuHiGI, the banker, RAPHAEL was employed as 
the chief decorator. For it he produced his Gadatea, in 
which he rivalied the Greek masters. Another commission 
he received was to paint the lower hall, and he selected 
the legend of PsycueE as best adapted to supply the desired 
subjects. The ceiling was flat, but connected with pen- 
dentives, and in the spandrels he introduced a series of 
scenes. It is maintained by some authorities that he only 
prepared the beautiful designs and left the execution to his 
pupils. He is believed to have relied on Aputius for the 
incidents. A paper was read at the last meeting of the 
German Archeological Institute at Rome by Dr. STEINMANN, 
in which he held that RapiaEL contemplated the repre- 
sentation of the earthly incidents relating to PsycHE on the 
walls of the hall, whilst the roof was assigned to those 
which took place above the earth. Hence such subjects as 
the Introduction of Psyche to the three goddesses, 
Mercury bearing Psyche and the Feast of the Gods, Dr. 
STEINMANN is of opinion that RAPHAEL prepared the 
designs for the wall-paintings, and although he was not able 
to direct their execution, they were utilised by PIERIN DEL 
Vaca when he adorned the walls of the Papal apartment in 
the castle of St Angelo. They have been neglected by 
amateurs, but they display a spirit which justifies the declara- 
tion of Vasari that DrL Vaca was the ablest of all 
RaPHAEL’s scholars. 


WE hope the negotiations for transferring Leighton 
House to the Kensington Council have been only 
temporarily suspended. Evidently there has been a mis- 
understanding on both sides. Mr. Russet, BARRINGTON, 


who is the representative of the owners, announced he. 


could only agree to a transferring of the property “on such 
conditions as will satisfy me personally that the objects 
for which the sisters of Lord LeicutTon offered the house 
as a gift to the public, and for which the promoters of the 
scheme have worked so assiduously for so long, will be 
loyally carried out.” Apparently he feared that the house 
would not ‘‘be maintained in a manner worthy of the 
dignity of its associations.” The sisters of the late artist 
also said:—“ When we expressed our willingness to give 
the house to the nation it was under a fixed impression 
that the recipients, whcever they might be, would wel- 
come our gift, even at the cost of maintaining it, and 
that it would be maintained for purposes in which parish 
‘business’ could have no part. Failing this, we would 


liberty. 


personally far rather see it destroyed, cr, since that 
out of the question, sold to some decent individual w 
might value it for what it is, and would at all ever 
secure for it the dignity of private possession.” The or 
interpretation which can be placed upon these words 
that the owners were afraid the house would not be; 
spected as a sacred possession which should be enter 
only by those who were in a state of awe, and who wou 
not criticise whatever was exhibited. On the other han 
there were people in Kensington who were apprehensi 
that the house would be kept up for the benefit of a sele 
few instead of being considered as a public museum. It 
not compulsory on those who walk about Kensingt 
Palace that they should be reverential, and so long as the 
is no interference with the objects displayed there is perfe 
The Kensington Council might be trusted 
show common sense in their arrangements, and Leight 
House would become an aid in educating popu 
taste. But if visits can only be made in fear and trembli 
it is better to allow the building to remain.as it is in all ¢ 
dignity of private possession, and to spend the 500/ p 
annum which would be necessary for its conservation 
some other way. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MARQUETRY PANELS FOR THE “ORONTES.” 

if ‘HE illustrations are reproduced from the designs f 

the decoration of the drawing-room of the Ovont 
a new ship now being built by the Fairfield Shipbuildi 
Company for the Orient. and Pacific Company’s lin 
There are about thirty panels, which are cut in holly ar 
satinwood. Almost every panel differs in design. 
addition to the panels is a frieze 130 feet long at 
9% inches deep, which is also in satinwood and holl 
The frieze varies in design throughout its entire length, ar 
is, perhaps, the most important and interesting decoratic 
in the room. In the design of this work the general id 
is based on forms belonging to the sea—shells, more or le 
modified, and various kinds of seaweed, so far as they ci 
be treated decoratively, have been used in the desigr 
The only exceptions are the children and naiads, who ai 
however, draped in seaweed. The designs were prepari 
and the engraving executed by Mr. STEPHEN WEBB, t 
architects being Messrs. J. J. STEVENSON and H. REDFER 


| 
| 
; 


ST, MARY’S CHURCH, ECCLESTON, FROM SOUTH AISLE, 
LOOKING NORTH-EAST. a 


NEW LIBRARY, PATENT OFFICE. 

MONG all varieties of record offices there is not 0 

Zi which attracts so many investigators as that cc 
nected with the Patent Office in Southampton Buildin 
and Staple Inn. Indeed, to many people the vazson dé, 
of such an establishment is the preservation of specific 
tions and other documents relating to inventions. Eve 
one knows how easily an invention can lose its value, shot! 
there be any anticipation of it, and it is accordingly need! 
to make certain that a claim cannot be raised on account! 
priority. Hence the necessity of a storehouse which ¥! 
contain all information that is attainable about British a! 
foreign inventions. The new library which was openedt 
fortnight ago is strictly utilitarian in character. Those Ww? 
make use of its contents are too engrossed with tht 
investigations to bestow attention on the qualities of t? 
architecture, for it is of more importance to have accessil? 
information and to be spared loss of time in researches. | 
will be seen from the illustration that accommodation 
provided for a large number of inventors, specialists, age’s 
and students. The bookshelves for their use are estimat! 
to measure about three miles in length. Care has be 
taken in the classification of the works, and information } 
any branch of technology is to be obtained without del’ 
Once upon a time inventors made use of anagrams a! 
cyphers in order that their knowledge might be confined ? 
themselves, but in our time there cam be little concealme 
A patent office, with its specifications and books of ret 
ence, is therefore a realisation of Bacon’s great desire ‘9 
draw the sciences out of their hiding-places into the ligh 
The new buildings were designed by Sir Joun TAYLts 
and were carried out by Messrs. Perry & Co, under i: 
direction of his successor, Mr. HENRY TANNER. 


. 
| 
| 
| 
. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 

evening last, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, president, in the 

ir. 

i E. J. Harbottle, R. Hebert, J. R. Hobson, L. de B. 

elsey, E P. Lee, A. G. MacNaughtan, H. A. Porter and 
J, S. Read were elected members. : 

The amount subscribed towards the new premises fund 
as published as 3,567/. 125., inclusive of the following 
onations :—Messrs. Robert L. Curtis, 105/.; R.A. Briggs, 
J, 125.; John Leaning, to/. 10s.; H J. Leaning, 5/7. 55.; H. 
assmore, 5/. 5s.; E. Boehmer, 2/. 25.; M. F. W. Bunney, 2. 25.; 
uy M. Nicholson, 2/. 25.; C. E. Simmons, 2/ 2s.; D. Stewart, 
18; G. H. Smith, 1/7. 1s.; P. Rider Smith, 12. 15; F. AF 
otter, 17.15; W. B. Dukes, 1/. 1s.; C. M. C. Armstrong, 
1s; P. R Smith, 1/. 1s. 

Mr. T. C. CUNNINGTON read the following paper on 


Architectural and Constructional Engineering. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—When promising to read a 
aper upon “Architectural and Constructional Engineering ” 
e paramount idea was to endeavour to interest the members 
the subject, whatever may be the diversity of opinion in 
gard to what I may have to say relative thereto, Neverthe- 
ss, it is a subject I would suggest it is desirable and advisable 
at every architect or member of the Association, particularly 
e younger ones, should seriously consider, having regard to 
; increasing importance. To lay the subject before you in as 
mcise a form as possible I will describe a series of steel- 
amed structures that have been erected recently. In the first 
lace, I propose to deal with American tall structures, and then 
ive some examples of roofs executed to fulfil specific require- 
ents. 

In designing tall business buildings on the American 
rinciple, the initial inception and purport of their being are 
1siness propositions, erected for the advancement of business 
terests and enlargement of the income of the owner of the 
te. In buildings so designed many of the engineering 
roblems are shorn of difficulties, and their solution becomes 
mply the working out of the inevitable and logical trend of the 
iderlying idea of the general plan. The disposition and sub- 
‘vision of an enclosed space is the foremost problem, and the 
‘st element in its solution is the use and occupation proposed 
x the building by its owners. This may require few rooms 
‘ many, large rooms or small, or a combination of both. 
nder all conditions which may govern the subdivision of 
ace it is possible, no matter how small or how irregular the 
ecessary dimensions of the proposed rooms may have to be, 
) sO adjust and group their spacings that there will be a 
gularity and symmetry which permits the introduction of a 
nit of subdivision. In determining this unit of subdivision 
e directing factors will be: (a) the necessary dimensions of 
ie rooms resulting from the proposed occupation ; (0) the re- 
lirements of the framing of the skeleton of the building; and (c) 
le exigencies of the artistic expression of the proposed external 
resentation. The unit of subdivision will also be the unit of 
mstruction and the unit of design. If the individual rooms 
fe quite small it may be well to combine two or even more 
to one unit. Within certain limits, the economy. of metal 
| the construction of the skeleton leads to the adoption of a 
rgé unit. The greater relative strength of the deeper 
sams, the smaller number of connections, the smaller 
umber of pieces to be handled, all favour the large unit ; and 
€ reduction in number of pillars, affording greater freedom in 
ibdivision and utilisation of space, will enhance the com- 
ercial availability and value of the building. Again, the 
reater depth of beams and increased dimensions of pillars 
large contact areas and rivetting surfaces at junction points, 
id thus give better opportunity for attaining a rigidity of 
mnections which is in itself a long step toward efficient wind- 
racing., On the other hand, greater beam depths increase 
ie height of each storey, which, where there are legal 
nitations of height of buildings, may cause the loss of a storey, 
id therefore of its possible rental. Increased span.and con- 
quent greater height of beams may involve additional cost of 
or arches, perhaps counterbalancing, or even exceeding, the 
ving in cost of beams and pillars. Whether the unit of 
ibdivision be larger or smaller is undoubtedly an important 
Ctor in the artistic success of the external treatment of the 
uilding, but the personal equation of the designer and so 
any other varying conditions influence and affect artistic 
Sults that each case must be decided on its own merits. 

Owever, the gain in wall surface incident to the use of larger, 
id therefore deeper, beams is unquestionably also an aid to the 
tistic development of the design. Thus far, what has been 
ated relates to the adaptation of the building to existing con- 
a and wants. So much capital is invested in a modern high 
pains rah its design should embody certain general pre- 
¢ tons tor possible future changes of use and occupation, 
ar as these can be made without impairing present useful- 


ness, and, above all things, its design should embody all that 
is necessary for insuring permanence and comparative inde- 
structibility of structure. This at once draws the attention of 
the engineer to the character of the foundations, unless these 
should fortunately happen to rest, upon a uniformly and per- 
manently incompressible soil. With all the ingenuity and 
the economy of time and money incident to. its application, it 
must be admitted that the so-called Chicago raft foundation 
cannot be recommended for use. upon compressible soil by 
reason of its liability to serious disturbance by future under- 
ground works in adjacent or neighbouring streets; but that the 
footings should be carried through the compressible strata to 
the underlying rock, and for this purpose timber piling cannot 
be trusted as affording a guarantee of: safety for many years, 
unless there is absolute certainty of maintenance of water-level 
in the underlying soil. This will in many cases make concrete 
piles, or caissons containing masonry or concrete piers, the 
only scheme of foundation construction which warrants the 
permanence of the supports of the structure. 

The first building I propose to describe will be— 

The Park Row building, New York, Mr. R..H. Robertson 
being the architect, and whose name is known in connection 
with the American Trust Society’s building, the Corn Ex- 
change Bank, &c., and Mr. Nathaniel Roberts, the engineer, 
the latter being responsible for the whole of the structural 
steelwork, and it is this portion of the building that I wish 
more particularly to describe as typical of American high- 
building construction. The building belongs to the Park Row 
Construction Company, and occupies the site of the old 
International Hotel, opposite the post office. It is twenty-six 
storeys high in the middle part, while the two towers are each 
four storeys higher, making in all thirty storeys. The total 
height of the building from the level of the kerb in Park Row 
to the top of the cupolas is 386 feet. The building frontage is 
103 feet 11 inches in Park Row, 20 feet in Ann Street. and 
47 feet 10 inches in Theatre Alley, while the depth from Park 
Row to the Alley is 153 feet 7 inches and the area covered is 
15,000 square feet. The structure is carried entirely on piles 
driven into a sand foundation to a depth of. about 20 feet. 
There are about 3,5co piles used in the construction. They 
are of round American spruce, free from knots, with the bark 
left on. They are from Io inches to 14 inches in diameter at 
the head, and the load on each does not exceed 16 tons. 
They are driven at from 16 inches to 18 inches apart, centre to 
centre, commencing at the centre of each group and working 
outwards, while the rows are about 24 inches apart, centre to 
centre. The heads are cut off below the level of ground 
water, or at 34 feet 4 inches below, the level of the kerb in Park 
Row. From 12 inches to 16 inches is excavated out around 
the head of each pile, which space is filled in with concrete 
composed of 1 part Portland cement, z parts sand and 5 parts 
broken stone not more than 2} inches cube. The concrete is 
levelled up flush with the heads of the piles. Upon the top of 
the concrete are laid granite blocks to receive the brick piers 
which carry the grillage beams to be described later. . 

The column loads carried by the foundations of this 
building are very high, some of them exceptionally so. It was. 
therefore necessary to distribute the pressure on the grillage 
beams as evenly as possible. The need for great care in this 
matter will be evident when we say that the weight of the 
steelwork alone is 9,000 tons, while Mr. Roberts estimates 
that the weight of the building is 56,200 tons, or a total of 
65,200 tons. 

Most of the columns rest on distributing girders, each 
girder carrying, as a rule, two columns, though in one case 
there are as many as four columns on one girder. The interior 
columns have no distributing girders but rest directly on the 
grillage beams, and have each an independent foundation. 
Each foundation was separately designed for the load it had to 
carry, and the size of the girders and the grillage beams vary 
accordingly. 

A typical distributing girder was shown in detail together 
with the grillage beams and granite coping blocks underneath 
them. This girder supports columns each of which carries 
about 1,100 tons, so that the girder itself sustains a load of 
about 2,200 tons. It is 26 feet long and 8 feet deep, and has 
four web plates, each 7 inch thick. There are four angles, 
6 inches by 6 inches by i inch, in each flange, together with 
three plates, each 2 feet 8 inches wide by 3 inch thick. The 
girder is carried on thirty-five joist beams 12 inches deep and 
5 feet long, which are separated by distance pieces. In the 
foundation in question there are four of these distance pieces 
between every two beams, but in some of the foundations, 
where the length of the beam is 6 feet, there are six distance 
pieces between every two beams. The distance pieces are 
box-shaped, and have milled surfaces which bear evenly on the 
top and bottom flange of the beams. The grillage beams rest 
on the top of the granite caps and are bedded on cement. 

The largest distributing girder is that carrying the four 
columns facing Theatre Alley. It carries a load of about 
2,930 tons and weighs 47 tons. In the manufacture of all the 
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distributing girdets it was particularly specified that the vertical 
angle iron stiffeners should have a good bearing against the 
top and bottom flanges. d j g 

This girder for Theatre Alley front is (carried on sixty-one 
joist-beams 12 inches deep and-4 feet long, these being placed 
on the top of the granite’ caps, as described, for the girder- 
carrying columns, All the columns which do not rest on dis- 
tributing girders are carried on short independent girders 
which rest on joist-beams supported by the grillage-beams so 
as to distribute the weight evenly over the granite caps of the 
piers. ay 

The floor-beams are generally composed of the joist-beams 
bolted together with 3-inch bolts, and have cast-iron distance- 
pieces between them. There are three or four distance-pieces 
to each span, and they are so made that the flanges of the 
joist-beams will not be less than 1} inch apart. The beams 
which carry the fireproof flooring are all tied together with 
3-inch bolts to take the thrust of the flat arches. The floor- 
beams are framed so that the bottom presents two’ different 
levels, one 5 inches above the other. In the area, where 
15-inch beams are used, the beams and girders are framed 
flush, the ro-inch and 12-inch beams being framed flush at the 
bottom, which is 5 inches above the bottom of the 15-inch 
beams. 

Box and lattice girders are used for connecting the columns 
at the walls, and they‘are attached to the columns in such a 
way as to make the connections as stiff as possible, in order 
that it may do service as vertical wind-bracing. Great lateral 
stiffness is given ‘to the building in this way. 

The typical lattice girders have all the flange angles so far 
apart as to allow an easy means of attaching the cast-iron lintels 
and sills. These girders are connected at the top and bottom 
flanges to angle pieces on the columns, which also give great 
lateral stiffness to the building. 

As stated, some of the main columns each carry about 1,100 


tons on the lower length, which résts on the distributing girder, 


and though this: load is not’ quite the heaviest carried by any 
individual column, it is not far short of the maximum, and as 
these columns are in the: Park! Row front and are typical of 
most of the others in the building, I have taken them as an 
example, Bh 

The bottom length of the column, where it rests on the 
distributing girder, has a’ flange plate at right angles to its 
axis, which plate is securely rivetted to the body of the column 
with angles by means of a double line of rivets, while at its 
upper end, where the next column length rests, it has angles 
forming a flange but no plate. The ends ‘of the two lengths 
of columns are’ faced'so as to bear very truly one on the other, 
and are rivetted together through each angle. In addition to 
this there are two splice plates, one on eachiside of the column. 
These plates are firmly rivetted to the lower length inthe shops, 
but the part: projecting above the top is rivetted to the next 
length of column above when they are erected on the site of 
the building. These rivets pass through the ‘splice plates and 
the sides of the column. This forms a very strong joint, and 
is preferable to the method of fixing by means of angles alone, 
as it makes the whole column ‘much stiffer and better able to 
resist the side stresses due to wind. This way of jointing the! 
different lengths of the column is adopted from the bottom to 
the’ top, so that the combined lengths are formed into one 
united whole, which extends from the cellar to the roof. 

The method of carrying and fixing the box and lattice 
girders which carry the walls, and also the floor girders :— 
Angle brackets are rivetted to 'the body of the column in order 
to support the ends of the girder where they abut against the 
plates. These brackets are’ stiffened by vertical angles which 
bear up’against their underside, and thus form‘a very strong 
support. ‘There is also an angle bracket rivetted to the side of 
the’ column some distance above the lower one, and in an 
inverted position in regard to the latter. -: The distance between 
these angles is equal to the depth of the girder which abuts 
against the column at this point, and when the girder is in 
place its upper flange is rivetted to the upper angle in such a 
way as to add lateral stiffness to the building, for it has been 
found absolutely necessary in-these high buildings, which are 
subject to great wind pressure, and where it is often very diffi- 
cult, and sometimes impossible, to put in diagonal wind- 
bracing, that either the method adopted in the present case or 
the use of knee-brace or portal bracing becomes necessary in 
order that the building may have the lateral stiffness which is 
required for its safety. This method of stiffening by rigidly 
fixing the girders to the columns is employed in this, the Park 
Row building, in conjunction with diagonal bracing. In some 
of the other lengths of columns, the brackets which carry the: 
girders are formed of plates as well as angles, but in ‘almost 
every case the girders are rivetted through the upper flange to 
angle brackets on the columns. All the abutting surfaces 
of the columns ‘are planed: to’ an‘ even’ bearing. All the 
columns‘in the walls ‘aré' carried up 3 feet ‘above the roof- 
beam,: and are there ’connected- with a line of 8-inch 
channel under the:coping.. - ~~ Stead at 


} 


The Montgomery Ward & Co.’s building at Madison Stree; 
and Michigan Avenue, in the heart of the Chicago business 
district, is a twelve-storey commercial and office building with 
86 feet frontage, 159 feet high, on Michigan Avenue. Fo; 
business reasons it was specially designed to be conspicuous, 
and on this account a tower 390 feet high and 40 feet square 
at the base was made the central. feature of the Michigar 
Avenue front, and which contains thirteen additional storey: 
above the main roof. ee 

The lower three storeys of the main building are treated a; 
a base, 454 feet high, and are faced with rusticated courses 
The twelfth storey is treated as an entablature, and has a dee 
roof cornice. The main entrance ,is through a two-storey 
pedimented portico, embellished, with marble sculpture, th 
tower forming a central feature, rising from the entrance wit! 
unbroken shaft lines continuous through the interrupted roo 
cornice to the top of the eighteenth storey, where there is; 
cornice course, and above it the nineteenth-storey balcony, witl 
arched windows surmounted by a deep moulding which form 
a capital at the twentieth storey. Above this the sides of thi 
tower are narrowed to about 30 feet, and at the twenty-secon 
floor begin to converge for the pyramidal roof, ae 

The concrete foundation piers are set on steel grillages o) 
about 1,200 15-inch piles. These are 52 feet long, driven t) 
68 feet below grade, and are calculated for maximum loads 
25 tons each. The steel columns are of closed rectangula 
cross-section, made up of pairs of channels and flange cove 
plates, the largest having an area of about 180 Square inche 
of steel. The tower is calculated fora wind pressure of 30 Ibs 
per square foot on its vertical projections above the main roo} 
and the remainder of the building is calculated for the sam 
wind pressure on all exposed vertical surfaces of the two eni 
bays of each elevation. The wind stresses parallel to Madiso) 
Street are assumed to be resisted by the rigidity of the wall: 
floors and partitions, and by the strength of the beam ani 
column‘ connections. In the diréction ‘parallel to Michigai 
Avenue there is special wind-bracing, consisting of solid plat 
stiffened knee-braces at the top and bottom of each end of th, 
wall girders, and of horizontal plate girders, 30 inches deép, wit| 
6-inch by 4-inch flange angles, at every storey between the corne| 
column and the one adjacent to it. A similar construction ona 
sides of the tower is carried up to the twentieth storey, where th’ 
knee-brace brackets are replaced by longer and heavier knee 
brace struts connecting the tops of the corner columns to th! 
system of plate girders which forms a rigid horizontal framé¢ 
work supporting the overhanging twentieth floor. There at 
twelve outside columns and no interior‘ones in the'tower. U_ 
to the eighteenth storey ‘its floor framing consists of tw 
24-inch transverse joint-beams supported on. the ‘two pairs ( 
intermediate columns, and of seven longitudinal lines of 8-inc 
joist-beams which are supported by these girders and by th 
pairs of ©15-inch wall-girder channels which connect th) 
columns, and in four places by direct connection to the inte 
mediate columns. A 9-feet by 1o-feet panel in the middle ( 
the floor has additional framing for the circular elevator shal 
At the eighteenth storey light channels, beams and angles a) 
bracketed out a short distance from the columns just above tl! 
floor line to carry a projecting terra-cotta belt.course. 

The Electric Tower of the Pan-American Exposition was) 
temporary structure, its framework being of steel membe) 
with rivetted connections, and is covered with wooden lath an 
studs to support the surface of the walls. All the floors are! 
steel beams ‘and girders’ filled in solid with concrete slab) 
The column foundations are at an elevation of 23 feet, and tl 
floor 234 feet ubove foundations; the tower is made- i 
vertical panels of from ‘I5 feet to 24 feet high. ees 

The total dead load is assumed at 1,649 tons, and the tot 
live load at 600 tons: ' The maximum unit strain from live at 
dead loads is 16,000 Ibs. per square inch, and the columns a) 
proportioned accordingly. Where wind strains are added tl 
unit strains are ‘increased 25 per cent. The piers for tl 
corner columns are~ made with 9 feet by 12’ feet concre 
footings 2 feet thick, with two 8 feet square crossed layers” 
12 inch by 12-inch timbers, and another layer 5 feet squa) 


on top, to which the pedestals are secured by bolts. Tl) 


pedestals have’ gusset plates, stiffened by vertical and *inclini : 
angles, rivetted to both flanges of the column, and to doub 
30-inch’ by 48-inch base plates 12 inch thick. At the thir 
floor level there are four plate girders each 5 feet deep al 
34 feet long, which form a square connecting the tops of t] 
lower sections of the four inside columns. Opposite the 
girders in the middle panels of the outer faces of the tower a 
four similar plate girders, each of which is connected with t) 
inside girder by two plate girders 3 feet deep, which carry 0! 
column‘each of the upper framework of the tower. The oth’ 
columns of the upper section which ‘start at this level a 
carried directly by the columns’or. by the main girders of th 
tier.” All beams and girders are web-connected ; all diagof 
aré ‘tivetted at intersections, and their end connections 4 
rivétted to pairs of gusset plates which are attached to be 


Y 


plates on the. horizontal members: or are rivetted to tF 
| 
| 
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‘umn flanges. The columns are spliced with web and flange 
‘tes as before described. 


Wind-bracing. 


In arranging a building for wind-brace sections, some- 
yes the floor plans will permit a symmetrical arrangement 
the cross-section in which the wind-bracing 1s to be 
. Frequently, however, no such desirable arrangement 
possible, and only certain sections can be utilised. This 
nplicates matters somewhat, but careful study will usually 
rmit a satisfactory solution of the— problem. =Wind- 
acing in a high building performs, during and after \erec- 
n, the very practical office of facilitating erection by 
abling the columns to be maintained in their, correct 
‘tical position. The play of the temporary bolts in 
holes is sufficient to allow a serious deviation from the 
‘tical to occur, and with the temporary bracing of wood 
ats this can rarely be prevented, Departure from the 
“tical of 2 inches in a height of 100 feet can readily occur, 
1 is not noticeable except when compared with a plumb- 
. Wind-bracing can be made of certain lengths to fit 
ween the columns, and requires that each column shall be 
its proper place before the bracing will fit, so that no great 
“or can accumulate. ss 

/ A careful comparison of the treatment lof, wind forces as 
‘lied to tall buildings of to-day leads one.to the. conclusion 
‘it the designers differ very materially,in regard to the forces 
be resisted, the strength of material employed and the most 
‘cient details of construction. A building constructed with 
vell-proportioned iron frame should be safe if provided with 
ck partitions, or if the base is a large proportion of or equal 
‘the height, or if the exterior of the iron framework is covered 
‘h well-built masonry walls of sufficient thickness, for the 
‘idity of the solid walls would exceed that of a solid frame to 
sh an extent that, were the building to sway sufficiently to 
ng the bracing into play, the walls would be damaged before 
s-rods could be brought into action. Hence the stability 
te depend entirely either upon the masonry or on the iron 
/ming, and in veneer buildings, which are being particularly 
jasidered, the latter system of bracing the metalwork must 
;used, with the walls as light as_ possible, simply enclosing 
's building against climatic and injurious forces. Each 
‘ilding offers its own peculiar conditions to the carrying out 
‘efficient wind-bracing, and many factors must be considered 
| a judicious solution. 

The height, width, shape and exposure of the structure, as 
ll as the character of the enclosing walls, will determine the 
‘jount of wind pressure to be provided for, while the details 
( construction, the internal appearance and the planning of 
fs various floors will largely influence the manner in which 
t: bracing is to be treated. 
\Wind-bracing must reach some solid connection at the 
und. It should also be arranged in some symmetrical 
ration to the building outlines. ; 

|The shears are undoubtedly reduced to some considerable 
~ent through many practical considerations, having regard to 
i: dead weight of the structure itself, the resistance to lateral 
‘ains offered in the stiff lateral rivetted connections between 
(s floor system and the columns ; the stiffening effects of par- 
tons (if continuously and strongly built) and linings, cover- 
irs, &c., all tend to decrease the distorting effects of the wind 
j2ssure, 

» Assuming that stiffness against side yielding alone is neces- 
<-y, place floor girders as struts with the columns as chords. 
i 30 Ibs. per square foot wind pressure the panel load equals 
{00 Ibs. Considering the protection afforded by neighbouring 
lildings, the point of application of the resultant wind 
Jssure jwill be taken at say two-thirds of the height of the 
sucture above ground. The total shear will then equal about 
000 Ibs., or 30 tons. 

|The moment of the resultant wind pressure = 30x 118= 
‘40 foot-tons, and this divided by 24 gives 1473 tons tension 
éthe windward foundation. The vertical component of the 
isement diagonal = 16:8 tons, leaving a compression of, say, 
;1 tons on the leeward column. The dead weight, including 
in, walls, floors, filling, &c., will equal about 250 tons for one 
{mdation, while even for a building with no filling or parti- 
ins completed, the dead weight is still some 200 tons, thus 
ladering anchorage unnecessary. ¢ 


t oe Exterior Walls—Piers. 

| Exterior piers which carry their tributory floor and roof 
ids; besides, the weight of walls themselves is capable of at 
list three separate treatments, each suited to its own peculiar 
‘cumstances. 1. Where the outside piers are constructed 
(tirely of masonry carrying all the wall, floor and roof loads, 
vuch come upon them by means of masonry alone, such con- 
‘uction is used in buildings of moderate heights, and con- 
‘tutes the ordinary type of building. The objection to such 
ly of solid masonry are threefold, where structures are 
sher than, say, sixteen storeys, viz:— 


| 


) 


(a) The modern requirements of plenty of light and air in all 
offices demand that the windows be broad and numerous and 
the piers narrow. In the highest buildings of the present day 
hardly any masonry construction is strong enough to carry the 
necessary roof.and floor loads besides its’ own weight for so 
great a height and with so small.a cross section as is desired. 
(6) The second objection to such large masonry piers.is that 
they take up too much valuable renting space, and where the 
rent of offices is proportioned at per square foot this becomes a 
matter of no considerable importance to the owner. Also, the 
weight of these solid masonry piers would so add to the load 
per square foot that many of the most remarkable examples of 
architectural engineering would be well nigh impossible. 

2. The second treatment of which the exterior piers are 
capable is that in which metal columns carrying the tributory 
floor and roof loads are placed inside the masonry piers, while 
the latter support themselves and the.‘‘spandrels” only, .. The 
spandrels constitute those portions of the exterior walls lying 
between the piers and over and under the window spaces. 

3.. The third method of constructing the exterior piers is. 
the one more approved at the present stage of architectural 
engineering; the one which has undoubtedly opened up the 
means for building the highest structures. In this all the 
weights are thrown, on the, metal columns, which, in place of 
solid piers, are surrounded with a protective shell or covering. 
only, made of ornamental terra-cotta or brickwork securely 
anchored.to and supported by the columns at the-various floor 
levels. This construction undoubtedly gives the, minimum: 
weight per foot of height and makes. possible such small piers. 
as are indispensable for light.and desirable offices. 

The increasing value of ground space, the demands for 
rapid construction and the necessity for the lightest possible 
loads on the subsoil have all contributed to the success. of this 
type. Architectural effect contemplated by the designer,.in 
his arrangement of the material, and consequently. general 
descriptions of spandrels, can hardly be given as applicable to: 
general practice. 

The spandrels are supported by the masonry piers. where 
such wall-bearing piers are used, or in the ‘veneer con- 
struction” by the metal columns in the walls. The face of the 
spandrels may be “flush” with the piers or “in reveal,” that 
is, set back from the face of the piers. 

. Whatever be our views with regard to these gigantic 
structures, whether we look upon them charitably as necessities. 
of the time, or condemn them as hideous and. vulgar mon- 
strosities, the fact remains that the number of them increases, 
and we do not think it possible for any one to help admiring, 
either from an architectural or an engineering point of view, 
the skill and ingenuity displayed in their construction and the 
daring boldness of their conception. They may not. be beau- 
tiful, but at least we may suppose that they are useful, or hard- 
headed Americans would not continue to build them. Where 
every square foot of ground has a very. high value they enable 
a certain available area to be multiplied twenty, thirty or 
perhaps forty, fifty or even sixty times, thus giving facilities for 
a like financial increase. If they teach us nothing more, they 
at least show that the architect and engineer can work:together 
so as to produce results which probably neither of them could 
achieve alone. This is a lesson which ,in our country we seem 
slow to learn, but which, if we could but take to heart and act 
upon, would probably result in adding beauty and security. to- 
our structures, whereas at present some of our engineering 
works justly merit the architectural “finger of scorn” being 
turned upon them, while the structural attempts of many 
architects invite the profane ridicule of engineers, Until.this. 
lesson has been learned we cannot achieve that measure of 
success, either architecturally or from an engineering stand- 
point, that is possible. 

The questions to be decided in these modern structures are 
so numerous and the difficulties so great, that it has become 
almost a necessity that the work should be specialised, and so 
it comes about that:an architect is made responsible forthe 
general arrangement of the building and for what we may call 
the clothing of it, while the steel frame or skeleton is the work 
of a skilful engineer experienced in such matters, There are 
few architects capable of undertaking both, the architecturab 
and the structural details of these buildings, and in some cases. 
where the experiment has been tried the result has been 
disastrous, for it is manifestly impossible for one man to be 
able to properly master both branches of the art sufficiently to. 
enable him to meet and overcome the many difficulties to be 
faced in a way that is possible when specially trained, minds. 
are employed to carry out each section. ; 

The field is surely sufficiently wide to prevent any conflict 
of interests from being felt, and yet how unwilling is each at 
times to concede to the other his deserved position. So long 
as engineers continue to put up structures hideous to a degree 
in important positions, the necessity for the help of the architect 
is manifest. 

Design and construction are not synonymous terms, as has 
been proved over and over again; and when we consider the 
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vast size of some of the high buildings in the States, the 
amount of capital they represent, and the number of lives 
depending on their stability, the Americans show their wisdom 
by bringing to bear in each department the highest specialist 
knowledge they can command, for by so doing there is no 
doubt they attain their desired end‘ more quickly, with greater 
economy, and with an assured safety that would otherwise be 
lacking. In the old days the architect was sufficient in himself, 
but now every year he becomes less able to cope with the 
structural difficulties that enter into modern building work. 
Therefore the sooner it is recognised that he must obtain help 
from the engineer, and the engineer from him, the better will 
it be for all concerned. With all our pride in the achievements 
of modern architecture and engineering, as exemplified in the 
construction of the modern high business building, we must 
not forget that structures equally tall, or even taller, have been 
reared in former generations, and demonstrate by their con- 
tinued existence that there were long before our day architects 
and engineers whose command over the materials and forces 
which make for stability and permanence of structures was at 
least equal to our own. Yet these ancient structures are 
altogether unutilitarian, and could not have been otherwise, 
by reason of the absence in the day of their erection of means 
of lifting great loads to great heights in quick time and at 
small cost. 
Roofs. 

The Buffalo Savings Bank is located at the corner of Main, 
Huron and Genessee Streets, in the heart of the ‘Buffalo’ busi- 
ness district, and occupies a rectangle of about 75 feet by 
69 feet, with a triangular extension 56 feet long on one side: 
The building is occupied. exclusively by the bank, and. consists 
of a two-storey main rectangular part, about 130 feet high, and 
a three-storey wing, about 50 feet high, on the triangular exten- 
sion of the plot. In the main part of the building the banking- 
room, 65 feet high, occupies most of the floor space. It has an 
area 59 feet square, unobstructed by columns, and surmounted 
bya domed ceiling supported on an octagonal steel framework ; 
between same and the outer walls are galleries, stairways and 
corner rooms. Above the dome there is a steel platform sup- 
porting an octagonal office storey, 11 feet high and 70 feet 
wide, which is surmounted by a domed roof 53 feet 6 inches i 
diameter and 33 feet high above the horizontal ceiling. 

The New York Clearing House on plan is an irregular 
St. Andrew’s cross, inscribed in a trapezoid with sides 80 feet 
to 93 feet long. The floor-beams and girders are supported by 
the walls and by thirty interior columns, and the lower six 
tiers are continuous across the whole.area of the building. In 
the centre of the building six columns are arranged on the side 
of a 30-feet by 4o-feet rectangle, and extend up only to the 
fourth floor or sixth tier, above which there is a clear space 
under a dome 60 feet 6 inches in diameter on the outside of 
the framework. : 

The dome has a nearly hemispherical exterior surface, and 
is supported by an octagonal arrangement of web-connected 
plate girders. It rests on each of these girders, and inter- 
mediately on 20-inch rolled beams across their angles, which 
form with them a sixteen-sided polygon. The girders are 
supported on the tops of the columns at the angles of the 
octagon except on one side. Here the 16-feet side of the 
octagon is the’ middle part of a 47-feet rivetted truss, which 
carries the ends of the adjacent girders, and is supported on 
special columns. This truss has a double-triangular web 
system, with all connections rivetted. The tension diagonals 
are flat. plates; the bottom-chord web-plates are 18 inches. 
deep, and the fourth storey floor beams are connected to 
the webs. 

The end vertical members of the truss are practically 
continuations of the columns that support it. These columns 
are spliced at every storey with four web-plates. The bottom 
of the lower section has eight vertical connecting angles 
rivetted to the vertical web stiffener plates of the extended 
base, the base being 5} feet square, with eight vertical web 
stiffener plates and four knee-brace angles on the main 
diagonals to stiffen the corners. Other columns have bases 
33 feet square, which are similar to these except that the knee- 
brace angles are omitted, and some of the lighter columns 
have 2 by 54 feet bases stiffened with a pair of plates, which 
virtually make them double-web girders. 

There are sixteen radial dome trusses, seated on top of 
the polygonal framing of girders, and having their top and 
bottom chords rivetted at the centre to a pair of horizontal 
circular steel plates 6 feet 4 inches in diameter. Each truss is 
made in two sections, rivetted tggether through the flanges of 
web members, which are perpendicular to the dome surface. 
Trussed purlins 6 feet deep are connected to the trusses in the 
planes of these members, and support at their centre points 
intermediate curved rafters extending to the foot of the dome. 
The trusses are also connected by horizontal circular T-bars 
rivetted to their top and bottom chords, to support the roof and 
ceiling respectively. The horizontal reactions at the lower 
ends of the radial trusses are provided for by a circular vertical 
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steel plate like a hoop around their feet. 
was the architect of the building. 
The armoury roof of the Forty-seventh Regiment, Br 
is 300 feet by 197 feet on plan, and square-hipped about 
high at the eaves and 9go feet at the ridge. It has four u 
planes, those of the two sides intersecting in a longituc 
ridge line about 104 feet long, which terminates at jun 
hips. There are four main transverse centre roof trusses of 
span of 191 feet 4 inches, centre to centre. From the centr, 
of each of the end ones radiate two hip trusses extending ; 
the corners of the building, and one longitudinal truss to {] 
middle of the end wall. Each hip truss also supports tw: 
of short trusses parallel to ‘the main trusses. The 
trusses are three-hinged arch ribs of 84 feet rise, seat 
piers extended from the inside faces of the side wal 
below the floor level. Their intrados is a continuous 
from the floor line at the skewback to the crown ; the extrad 
is a curve of larger radius than that of the intrados, so as | 
give the truss a depth of about 15 feet at the haunches ap 
5 feet at the crown. | cs pe es am 
The trusses are built entirely of angles and plates, an 
T-shaped top and bottom chords and X-braced web me: 
The horizontal thrust is taken by a pair of eye-bars conn 
the skewback pins under the floors. The hip trusses a) 
similar to the semi-trusses of the main spans, and the 
corner trusses conform to the general design of the 
ones. The vertical ends of the trusses are connected b 
zontal struts at mid height and by light, deep, inclined — 
girders at the haunches. The top chords of the truss 
connected in each roof surface by six trussed purlins of 
34 feet span, each panel of which supports six lines of w 
rafters. The roof is also braced by diagonal rods in alt 
panels of the main part, and in the centre panels of the 
where most of the rafters are omitted to avoid confusion 
The depths and seats of the purlins are so arrange 
curved top chords as to set the rafters in three straig 
forming successively decreasing angles with the horizo 
the three sections from the eaves up to the ridge. A 
clerestory is thus formed at the foot of each rafter, and | 
glazed with pivoted sashlights, affording light and ventilatio| 
Horizontal latticed girders, with vertical webs, are built 
the lower part of the ends of the trusses and support cantil 
brackets, carrying the gallery around both sides and one en 
of the hall. The arch ribs and bottom chord-bars are pi 
connected, and the short trusses are connected to the hips t} 
bent plates and angles. The trusses are seated on massi\) 
cast-iron pedestals, each anchored and built into the masoni| 
which react on bottom-bearing plates. . 


Colchester Town Hall Roof. 


The roof over the Moot Hall, about 100 feet by 40 fe 
constructed with seven principals, the. ends of the roof b 
hipped. The high pitch and the conditions to be compli 
with necessitated nominally two different.systems of. trussin) 
There are two pairs of principals placed 3 feet 13 inch centre 
This method was adopted to carry the fire and ventilatir) 
flues from the lower storeys.up to the chimney-stacks that a} 
placed on the front slope and near, the ridge line, the flue pip), 
in same being embedded and surrounded in concrete. .Sea| 
ing angles and connecting plates are rivetted on the intradi 
of the principals to receive the wood purlins or framework 
the barrel-vaulted ceiling. The principals are made of d 
angles 4-inch by 3-inch by 23-inch and. 32-inch web plates 
lower part or legs, well. stiffened and: rivetted toget. 
hip rafters are also made of plates and double. angles, 
receive the purlins and other framing. _ These princip 
upon the front. wall masonry and in, the opposite wall 1 
specially built steel. stanchions, to. which. they are 
These stanchions stand upon steel plate girders at Moc 
floor level, the girders being. supported. by compound sta 
made up, of joist.and plates, and extend to below the low 
basement floor level. The purlins are 3}-inch’ by Shine 
3-inch angles, and trussed, to which are bolted the wood puri!’ 
that receive the roof boarding. ey 


flenley Town Hall Rog. o 

Henley.Town Hall roof is constructed with six steel pri 
cipals, Mansard-shaped outside of extrados, and semicircul, 
on intrados. Each principal was made in three sections f 
convenience of transit (the span ~being 40 feet), They 4) 
bolted on the radial line at the junction where the sloping ro. 
meets the horizontal. They are made of tees, angles, bars a! 
plates rivetted together.. Angle seatings and cleats are pr) 
vided on the. intrados to receive the purlins or the principal ; 
the framing. ae 


Gx 


Electra House, Finsbury Pavement. 

Reverting to what has been previously said respecting tt 
minimum size of piers and superimposed loads, I may ¢ 
attention to the conditions that had to be fulfilled in this buil) 
ing. The front walls are carried upon stanchions within tl 
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Lite piers, they (the granite piers) not being of sufficient 


onal area to support the superincumbent load. 


‘hese stanchions, together with the loads previously: men- 
.d, also support the divisional walls and chimney-breasts 


late girders from first-floor level to above roof. 


{r. A. T. WALMISLEY, in a letter which was read, said he 
stted he was unable to be in London to attend the meeting. 
thought there were many structures where an engineer 
‘it profitably engage the services of an architect for the 
ttic portion and general arrangements of interiors, as well 
‘avations, but that the structural parts to be designed by 
_ngineer should in every case claim the precedence and 
Some of the London bridges 
In the arch of Westminster Bridge an 
jeer knew that no diagram of stresses in ironwork gave 

In the iron parapet of 
:Victoria Railway Bridge across the Thames an engineer 
11 admiration, because the design could not be made in 


te the outline of design. 
iad examples. 


s urve there adopted for the arch. 


ynry. | 


fr, W. E. RILEY, superintending architect to the London 
)ty Council, sent the following notes on the height of 
of Lower 
York, they seemed quite unfamiliar to me, although 


iings:—Looking recently at some views 


{3 there frequently up to thirteen years ago. The erection 


‘umerous high buildings has brought about this great 
ize. The narrow tongue of land between the East and 


/50n Rivers, with the Haarlem River on the north, par- 
‘ily hampers extension laterally, and thus was evolved in 
‘-esourceful American mind the expedient of carrying up 
‘ings to great heights. In these buildings the steel 
ims are the only portions of the structure which are 
sd to the foundations, and they provide the reactionary 
(3 of the weights of the building, each storey being carried 
lendently of the one above or below it. The cubical 
nts of some of the high buildings in New York must 
we be very considerable, especially in comparison with 
ion buildings, where, as is well known, special permission 
icessary to allow buildings of the warehouse class of a 
yer cubical extent than 250,0c0 cubic feet, in which cases 
‘uildings must not exceed 60 feet in height nor be of a 
‘num capacity of more than 450,0c0 cubic feet. I recently 
sled a congress. at the Paris Exhibition, and noted that 
sof the continental speakers drew some very forcible 
ations as to the height permitted. for buildings 
/ in London, but the horror with which he spoke 
uldings twenty-two storeys in height. in .New York 
jwas quite indescribable. These are representative 
1yean views, because. in’ Europe. buildings are not 
lered by the geographical conditions which - obtain 
wer New York. city, although this. consideration does not 
) to other American cities where similar high buildings are 
cd, But it must be borne in mind that American cities 
been laid out on modern lines, with the special advantage 


(jaying a maximum of sunshine, whereas in London the’ 


id amount of sunshine must be regarded as:a factor in 
pe the height of buildings in relation to its open 
(s. The newest building code of New York .city, which 
) into operation in October 1900, is an interesting: docu- 
In its provisions it is noticed that any hotel, lodging- 
, School; theatre, goal, police-station, hospital; asylum, 
‘ition for the.care or treatment of persons which exceeds 
et in height shall be. built fireproof, and every other 
lng which exceeds 75 feet shall be similarly constructed. 
eecent book on fireproof construction (‘‘ How to Build Fire- 
” by Francis C. Moore.. New York, 1899) there are re- 
ed some very interesting experiences on the behaviour of 
[buildings in cases of fire. Illustrations are given of the 
A Life building. It is 192 feet: high, and was intended to 
‘proof. A building of five storeys adjoining it took fire 
urned out every floor of the Home Life building above 
¢ height. The disaster appears to have resulted through 
\llow court 20 feet wide, used: for lighting» the higher 
(ng, drawing up the :flames and communicating them 
(one window to another in. the progress of the 
in the higher’ building. The court acted like 
)posely constructed chimney in its destructive: effect, 
‘1 how a reputed fireproof building burned so freely and 
-y isnot so apparent. The subject of high buildings is 
great interest, and its developments are being carefully 
‘ed. - Many experts in New York city are bitterly opposed 
vb buildings, and they freely condemn the result of recent 
' work as a hideous disfigurement of the city. These 
\find many supporters here, but perhaps a better acquaint- 
Sa which are responsible for the problem 
Soften the criticisms. American engineers and architects 
tmpered by no insurmountable traditions. When a city 
'Y Was a’necessity it was not put in an underground 
4s in London, but erected on stilts, and it answers its 
se very well. When a luxurious ship was wanted for the 
Xiver traffic, the Pilgrim, probably out of date by this 
was evolved. Her beam engines and other features 


appeared antiquated twelve years ago, but a closer acquaint- 
ance with the conditions revealed that the type adopted. had 
much to recommend it. The systematic method’ of American 
thinkers has been to first grasp the difficulties to be overcome, 
and then attempt to solve the problems in the most practical 
and common sense way, unbiassed by prejudice. If the tall 
building is not all that can be desired, it is another effort to 
solve a difficulty, and as experience is gained, it may ultimately 
lead to some satisfactory result in America, but it does not 
seem_a suitable form of structure for this part of the world, 

Mr. LEwIs SOLOMON, who had been invited to attend the 
meeting, sent a letter regretting his absence. He agreed with 
Mr. Cunnington that few architects were capable of undertak- 
ing both the architectural and structural details: of a tall iron 
building, but the architect should design the system and leave 
the details to be filled in by'the engineer. With regard to’ root 
construction, the paper led one to believe that iron domes 
were almost a new feature, but they were not so. He wrote, 
he remembered, over thirty years ago, when he was connected 
with the design and carrying out of the Ottoman Bank in 
Throgmorton Street, that there was an iron dome to the 
board-room, the ironwork of which was designed by Mr. 
Homan (now of the firm of Messrs. Homan & Rodgers), but 
the architectural work was not done in any way by ‘the 
engineer. He did not quite understand why reference was 
made at the end of the paper to the Electra House, Finsbury 
Pavement, as there was no special engineering question 
concerned in a matter where the architect had adopted an 
ordinary form of construction, viz. bedding stanchions inside 
masonry, 


THE DESIGNING OF CITIES.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Theory of Aspect. 

S stated in a report by Messrs. Mansfield, Vernon, Barlow 
A and the writer to the Commissioner on Sites for the Seat 
of the Government of the Commonwealth, the most favourable 
form for picturesque effect in a site would bea gently undulating 
surface, surrounded by commanding hills, constituting ‘a sort 
of semi-amphitheatre. The desirable aspect in relation to. the 
cardinal points will depend very much on local peculiarities, 
such as the climate, the prevailing direction and character ‘of 
the winds, and similar meteorological factors. Consequently 
it is hardly possible to generalise in respect thereof. So far as 
mere sunlight is concerned, eastern slopes are cooler. than 
western, and southern than northern; consequently north- 
western slopes are to be preferred where heat is desired, and 
south-eastern when the opposite is the case. These ‘effects 
may, however, be greatly modified by other factors. 

In a city set out on the rectangular-radial system, almost 
every. possible orientation in respect of individual. blocks exists, 
and if the site be:also undulating, choice of aspect in’ such a 
‘system can offer no difficulty because of its multitudinous 
variety. So that whether industrial or other requirements 
demand the presence or absence of direct sunlight, those 
requirements are easily met. Buildings in which it is 
necessary to secure the maximum. penetration of solar rays, 
so as to benefit by their heat in winter, ‘and the 
minimum penetration so'as to avoid the heat in summer, 
should so far as the geometry of solar shadows is. concerned, 
have their long axes east and west in southern latitudes 
and their windows on the north face of the building. Since, 
however, the temperature reaches a maximum after noon 
through the cumulative effects of the sun’s heat rays, the axis 
should, theoretically, be rotated slightly, so as to turn a little 
to the north on the east side, therefore a little to the 
south on the west. side. The amount of this rotation can 
be ascertained by taking account of the difference between the 
apparent noon and the times of maximum. temperature, the 
differences between the noon and maximum’ temperatures, and 
the latitude of the place considered, the discussion’ extending 
over the changes for.an entire year, so as to properly integrate 
the effects, and hence deduce their mean. The: necessary 
rotation will, however, not greatly modify the east-west position 
for the axis. The designer must, it is evident, take account of 
these necessities, and for buildings of a large size and requiring 
spacious grounds, where aspect is important, as, for example, 
hospitals, sanatoria, &c., provide suitable blocks. 


The Asthetics of Design. 


A study of those examples of architecture which. impress 
the human consciousness with a sense of beauty has revealed 
the fact that their general proportions and the mutual relation- 


* A paper by Mr. G. H. Knibbs, F.R.A.S., read before a joint 
meeting of the Institute of Architects and the Institution of Surveyors, 
New South Wales, and published in the Buz/ding, Engineering and 
Mining Journat. aie 
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ship of their details conform to simple numerical ratios and to. 


an harmonious scheme. These ratios, spatially realised in 
the cube, square, the plane or circular equilateral triangle, 
the 3, 4, 5 triangle, the sphere, cube, pyramid, &c, are 
geometrical forms that constitute, as it were,.a skeleton on 
which architectural features are developed in symmetrical 
grouping, with, however, such relief in detail as to obviate too 
cold and severe an effect, or what may perhaps be called an 
appearance of excessive symmetry. The proper subordination 
in the various parts of structures of their mass effects is also 
essential .to awaken that: impression of stability and repose 
which together with grandeur of form and beauty of outline 
and the grace of harmonious ornament, constitute the ideal of 
architectural design. These matters require the professional 
-attention not only of those charged with erecting the buildings 
-of a city, but also of those whose function it is to design its 
streets and general arrangements ; the latter. can by no means 
neglect them. Without a knowledge of and attention to 
zesthetic laws, it is impossible to exhaust the artistic possibilities 
of asite, and the difficult task which falls to the lot of the 
designer.is to reach a distinct conception of them as he studies 
the contours on a plan of the site. Direct study of its features 
on the ground alone is not likely to satisfactorily reach the end 
in view. = 

Among the elements the designer has to consider are the 
picturesque effect of masses of foliage, the perspective appear- 
ance of monumental buildings and monuments from the points 
of view where they will be prominently seen, the grouping of 
‘buildings and classes of buildings, the effective position for 
parks, gardens, &c., the spatial provision necessary for the 
proper viewing of all features of interest,.and so on; for it is 
by attention to such elements that the possibility of beauty is 
created and the picturesque capabilities of the site are ex- 
ploited. Thus eminences and concave surfaces, both of which 
lend themselves to striking .effects,.should be exhaustively 
studied in relation to the general scheme. 


Sites for Monumental Buildings and Monuments. 

The two classes of site that give the necessary prominence 
to monumental buildings are the summits of hills and the 
centres of amphitheatres—the one bringing:.a building into 
relief against the sky, the other showing it in relation to its 
‘surroundings. In both cases the preservation of space about 
the building greatly enhances its effect by insuring for it.a 
‘sufficient distinctness... Remembering that. a_ considerable 
‘time -must elapse before any great city can be completed, the 
reservation of, sites for future public buildings and require- 
ments: generally and for extension of buildings as the necessity 
arises, should always be on a most liberal scale, as this not.only 
-avoids the need for costly resumptions of land, but also enables 
‘the esthetic effect to receive that adequate consideration 
which they rarely do if the element, of cost is serious. a Ae 

The spatial provision for monuments intended to be of 
noble proportions would be.appropriately located at prominent 
radial centres, and for those of lesser size, relegated to more 
unpretentious positions. It is, of course, important that the 


magnitude of: monuments should harmonise with their sur-~ 


roundings ; and as, the form they may be expected to take 
depends very largely upon the contingenciés of the future, the 
spatial provision, should be liberal. The essence of the whole 
matter is that all, conspicuous or prominent sites should be 
appropriated-for those great public buildings and monuments 
‘upon which.a people may be expected to lavish its wealth and 
_artistically. express its national feeling. The fact that for a 
long period,we shall be unable to create any great monuments 
ds likely to make us forget the necessity of providing for them ; 
hence the need here for more: than ordinary care, for absence 
of the proper provision is practically irremediable. ‘The scorn 
which men of large ideas receive at the hands,of their con- 
temporaries must not be allowed to wither up our conceptions 
of the ultimate néeds of a gréat city. 

Monuments ofall kinds, in order to be effective, must be 
conspicuous, In order, therefore, that they may be properly 
‘seen, an unobstructed area. must be preserved immediately 
round about them. For viewing detail, an onlooker would 
stand ata distance from the monument about equal to_ its 
height ; to see it as a whole, at a distance about twice its 
height ; to see it with its background and immediate surround- 
ings, at, say, three times its height; and to see it with its 
general surroundings atastill greater distance. It is necessary, 
therefore, that about every monument the unobstructed space 
should be between a distance equal to its height and that equal 
to at least three times its height. Similar monumental build- 
ings of noble proportions should stand back a sufficient dis- 
tance from the street to admit of their being favourably seen. 


Treatment of Streets from the Standpoint of Asthetics. 

Owing to the fact that great lengths of street, especially 
when unvarying in width, of similar section and fairly level, 
produce on the beholder a sense of wearisome regularity, the 
introduction of spaces for monuments, large street fountains, 


| 


from the disappearance of buildings, &c., over thecgi 


convex is less effective than even a flat background, t 


_architectural elaboration would not normally be-restricl 


water-jets, foliage squares, &c., at such points as reliey 
view, 1s a desirable corrective. It.is hardly possible 
down any: rule as to the length which may be unrelj 
because so much depends upon grade, width and ge 
treatment in other respects ; a length of from fifteen to tw 
five times the width might .be taken as a general indic; 


Tiresome uniformity can also be avoided by subjecting 


street to independent treatment, so that each may 
some characteristic. Even alteration of width is preferat 
excessive symmetry, and may be introduced to countera 
uneesthetic effect. ‘ee 
The undisguised presence of telegraph wires, telep 
cables, &c., besides being unsightly, is a menace 0 p 
safety in cases of fire. Overhead electric wires in a 
system, although perhaps less unsightly, are inconsistent 


a fine effect, and might well be transferred to undergr 


conduits, as has already been done.in some instances, - / 

It has been said that monuments, so, too, foliage m;z 
may be employed as a relief to street uniformity ; they 
also be introduced to obviate the ugly effect” which , 


of streets crossing a ridge; for in no case 


-effect be unrelieved. Their proper . situation ‘is, : of ‘cc 


central, the traffic passing on either side.onra sufficient 
provided therefor. air es ae: 

If monuments be erected in ,curved streets the conca 
side of greater radius is the proper side, forasmuch as i 
the.greater area of visibility, and moreover forms: an effe 
background, as is evident°on viewing figures in‘niches, 


nothing of the reduction of the area of visibility,’ = 

Among things susceptible of artistic treatment in a 
the arrangements for lighting may be” mentioned. 
only may lamp posts and candelabrabe so designed, 


enhance the beauty of streets, .but permanent installa 


suchas would admit of more: frequent illuminations, 
of streets and buildings, may well be a feature of any new 
The cost would be but little greater than that of indiy 
illuminations. In streets planted with treés the effect cou 
made most pleasing,:and the wanton injury to their form, 
common on such “occasions, would;:be .wholly avoided, 
these, matters aré easily dealt with«in the development ¢ 
design, and ‘should not, as isiusually the case, be an 
thought. It would not bedifficult to improve :the a 
character of drinking-stands, pillar-boxes for letters, tele) 
fire alarms, conveniencés and other furniture .of:modern s| 

_Among places adimitting of decided improvement as re 
the usual treatment, may be mentioned: street: intersec 
Where the blocks ‘have.acute angles, a sufficient ‘clit-off to 
a facade or~a suitable rounding off. greatly \ enhance| 
appearance,’and even the intersections of rectangular s| 
may be ‘subjected to similar treatment. The cutting 
ccorners‘increases of course the, diagonals at the interse) 
and; since the sidewalks or footpaths follow the outlines (| 
blocks (z.e. are equidistant from the. building lines) ine) 
diagonally also the roadway proper. This enlargement |) 
room for street ornamentation at the intersections of the () 
lines. By making the cut-off of corners .adequate, pro} 
may be ,made fora small square, a.monument, clut) 
foliage, or small garden. .A still. greater.cut-off will }/ 
of a central square, circle or. ellipse of finer proportions} 
roadways round it, and which mayibe utilised for a) 
pretentious central feature, and the independent treatmi( 
every intersection will produce.a gratifying result. A 

In addition to those at street intersections spaces aril 
desirable in front of, and in some cases.even on three si) 
certain types of public buildings, especially those in.whi 


the front, as, for example, museums,,theatres, churche} 
Arcades.and approaches thereto are features which, sinc! 
can be made very effective in appearance, ought to be preé 
for in the design; and further, sites should be indicatt) 
those fine pieces of sculpture. or architectural art whi 
artistic sentiment of any cultured people will eventually 1} 
Since all artistic elements must stand in harmonious rel 
ship to one another, and their distribution be such as ts 
them a maximum efficiency in relation to their influet? 
beautifying the city, they ought all. to be considered) 
original design, so that the necessary provision may be # 
The usual practice of either entirely neglecting, or inadeq! 
regarding these matters and then doing the best possibl} 
the sites that chance to be available-can never be satisfé 
as is obvious when one contemplates the all too common! 
less disfigurement of what were originally ideally perfect!" 


_ Public Parks and Gardens. Bs } 

Public parks and gardens are not only an ornamenit 
city but a necessity to its people, if their health 187 
regarded, and considerations of health and beauty may <™ 
have weight in important cities. Hence we are justi 
making liberal provision for public gardens. Irregular sv# 


~ 
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be preferred as giving the landscape gardener greater 
for displaying his art and as possessing intrinsically 
-charm. In selecting areas for public gardens therefore 
egular tracts would always be chosen, provided other 
f the design could be made to accord therewith, and pro- 
Iso that the positions lent themselves to good effects 
very point of view. Whole blocks, or even double, 
ir quadruple blocks, containing suitable features might 
re be devoted to the purpose, the distribution over the 
site being made fairly uniform, and adapted to the 
| character of the surroundings. F : 
ides these gardens and smaller parks, in the city proper, 
arks also are necessary for its environs. The Bois de 
ne and the Bois de Vincennes, of Paris, have each an 
‘over 2,000 acres, and liberal provision should similarly 
je ‘in the general arrangement of the Federal capital. 
arks would form recreation grounds for the citizens of 
ital ; and their area ought to be ample for the ultimate 
ogee to 
pa natural lakes do not exist, it is desirable to create 
il ones, and if the water supplied to them were, on its 
2, passed through large fountains of many jets, not only 
the feature be very attractive, but the water itself would 
well aerated. By suitably selecting the path for the 
-s conveying this water, it could in some cases be made 
e either all or most of the fountains of the city, passing 
jitation from one to the other, subject only to the loss by 
ation at each fountain. 
ay be here excused for repeating a suggestion made to 
sonversation by the Commissioner appointed to report on: 
es for the Federal capital. If the parks were thickly 
| with trees whose foliage was beautiful, and whose 
‘at the same time was of value, then when the demand 
fuller use of the parks arose, necessitating clearing, the 
vould have become a valuable asset, and the income 
he timber available for removal might be made to 
illy assist in the more elaborate development of the 
Another suggestion made by the same gentleman is 
,e parks might to some extent illustrate the types of 
‘to be found scattered over the face of the earth, not by 
‘wal specimens, but by creating small forests of such 


. Hygienic Elements of the Design. 

3 not only in the choice of a site that the elements con- 
to health need to be studied. However wisely the 
‘may have been made in respect of climate, of the nature 


-waters and the position of the ground-water, of the 
lities of adequate water-supply and efficient drainage, 
ty remains a need for a hygienic as well as zsthetic 
| of the localisation of settlement. And since this reacts 
‘1e whole question, it is not possible to omit the hygienic 
‘ts in elaborating a design that is to be as perfect as our 
dge will allow. : 

: first great requisite to general health is the prevention 
Settlement on those parts of a site where undesirable 
‘ic conditions prevail. For example, neither residences 
itoriés should be allowed to be built or established in 
wate or other places where the moisture is excessive, or 


water is liable |to accumulate in heavy storms. A com- 
lefence against the liability to misapplication of such 
3 the converting of them into parks, and planting with 
f vegetation that make a maximum demand upon the 
le moisture. By planting and draining, an area can be 
Yansformed both in character and appearance, as the 
of the city of Washington, U.S.A., so well demonstrates, 
unsightly feature may be converted into one of beauty. 
€cond requisite is that so far as possible variations in 
ign permit, those should have weight which lend them- 
to convenient and efficient drainage systems, both for 


1 waters and domestic, industrial and other polluted: 


3€; and the outlines of the scheme for this should there- 

fully considered when the design is being developed 

t afterwards, 

+ third requisite is that the total quantity of breathing- 
Orovided in the design should be large, the vegetation 
bundant, and when the building stage is reached, the 
“iry Sanitary provision enforced for every structure, over- 
ng being prohibited by requiring a sufficient number of 
netres of space to each inhabitant. 
among the most important of the hygienic elements I 
| place that of ample provision for play or recreation 
} S In connection with every school, college or other 
ni establishment— ¢. a complete abandonment of the 


a3 niggardly notion of what is a reasonable provision in 
spect. That the recreation of a people should be under 
aos healthy conditions is always important, and 
*/more so than in the case of the young, so that the 
8rounds of a beautiful city should in themselves be a 


of attraction, and exhilarant in their reaction upon those 
)e them, 


‘surface and subsoil, of the condition of the discharge of | 


Similarly, hospitals and sanatoria should have bright sur- 
roundings and pleasant aspects, for the cheery and tonic effect 
of these is by no means the least potent of the remedies avail- 
able to those charged with the care of our health. 

The suitable location of industrial occupations which 
are either noxious or’ unpleasant, even in'a minor degree, 
is a matter of importance in enhancing the merits of 
a city, and in dealing with those occupations as they 
arise, all provisions for diminishing their mischief should 
be enforced. For example, since a smoky cannot be a beautiful 
city, at any rate in the highest sense, all smoke in factories 
ought to be consumed. Where industries are such that they 
cannot be ameliorated, they can be excluded from the city 
proper. Therefore provision for abattoirs and similar establish- 
ments are preferably omitted. These and similar malodorous 
occupations can be concentrated at some convenient but suffi- 
ciently distant point, for though they may not directly create 
sanitary. mischief, their reaction upon human beings is un- 
favourable, and they are therefore undesirable. 


OWNER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR PAYMENT 
OF PROVISIONAL SUMS. 


jee the Court of Appeal on the 17th inst. the appeal cas@ 

Hobbs v. Turner was heard. According to the report in 
the Zimes, the plaintiff, who was. a metalworker, sued the 
defendant, a building-owner, for 27/7. 1os., for metalwork 
supplied for a house which the defendant was having built for 
him by a builder under the supervision of Mr. J. L. Williams’ 
as architect. The contract under which the house was being 
built was made in September 1898, and was in the form settled 
and issued by the Royal Institute of British Architects. By the 
contract the builder, in consideration of a sum of 4,700/., 
agreed upon and subject to the conditions in the schedule to 
the contract to execute and complete the works described in 
the specification. Payment for the work was to be made by 
instalments as the work progressed, according to the certificate 
of the architect. Clause 28 of the contract, so far as material, 
was as. follows:—‘“‘The = provisional sums- mentioned 
in the specification for materials to’ be supplied or 
for work to be performed by special artists or tradesmen, 
or for other works or fittings to the building, shall be 
paid and expended at such times and in such amounts 
and to and in favour of such persons as the architect shall 
direct, and sums so expended shall be payable by the con-: 
tractor without discount or deduction or. . . by the employer: 
to the said artists or tradesmen. The value of works which: 
are executed by the contractor in respect of provisional sums, 
or in additional works, shall be ascertained as provided by 
clause 13. At the settlement of the accounts the amount paid 
by the’ contractor to'the said artists or tradesmen, and the 
said value of such works executed by the contractor, shall be: 
set against all such provisional sums or any sum provided for 
additional works, and the balance shall be added to or deducted 
from the contract sum.” The specification ‘contained this 
clause :—“ Provide and fix iron balcony railings to design (allow 
201. for this irrespective of carriage, fixing and _profit).” 
It was not suggested that there was anything in the speci- 
fication to alter the legal rights of the parties. The archi- 
tect selected the plaintiff as the person to supply the 
ironwork for the balconies, and the builder asked the 
plaintiff to send designs to the architect, who rejected them, 
and sent the plaintiff his own designs; and the builder 
having given measurements and quantities, the ironwork was: 
sent to him (the builder) and the goods were invoiced and 
debited to him. Later on, in November 1899, the builder 
wrote to the plaintiff asking him to send him his account, and 
he did so; but on December 9 the builder wrote saying that 
the architect would certify the amount direct to the building- 
owner (the defendant), and on December.14, 1899, the architect 
sent to the plaintiff a certificate addressed to the defendant 
certifying that the plaintiff was entitled to be paid 27. 10s. for 
the ironwork. This certificate the plaintiff sent to the defendant, 
who kept it, making no reply. After this the plaintiff sent two 
or three times to the defendant for the money, of which the 
defendant took no notice. In October 1900, when the plaintiff’s 
solicitor wrote for payment, the defendant repudiated liability. , 
The defendant alleged that he had a claim against the builder 
for bad work. Mr. Justice Kennedy gave judgment in favour 
of the plaintiff. The defendant appealed. 

The Court dismissed the appeal. 

| The Master of the Rolls said that, in his opinion, the 
appeal should be dismissed. The contract was one which was 
not an unusual one at the present time, namely, the builder 
undertook to do certain portions of the work, and as to the’ 
other portions of the work provisional sums were specified. 
The specification contained this clause :—“ Provide and fix iron 
balcony railings to design (allow 20/. for this, irrespective of. 
carriage, fixing and profit).” That threw them back upon the 
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original central undertaking of the builder contained in the 
contract and the conditions. In consideration of the sum of 
4,700/, the builder agreed to execute and complete, subject to 
the conditions in the schedule to the contract, the works 
described in the specification. In the conditions and specifica- 
tion they found how that lump sum was to be distributed. 
They found that the builder was not necessarily to execute 
the whole of the work, but the building-owner might get other 
persons to do certain parts of the work, and as against the 
builder certain fixed sums only were to be paid out of the lump 
sum to those persons for that particular class of work. It was 
good sense that a sum should be fixed for each class of work 
which was not to be executed by the builder, but by some 
tradesman or artist designated by the architect. The building- 
owner—the defendant—had a discretion as to the person by 
whom this class of work was to be done, and he might agree 
to pay him any sum he pleased, but he could only allow as 
against the builder the fixed sum for each class of work. That 
being so, clause 28 of the conditions seemed to him to con- 
template payment for this class of work being made either by 
the builder or by the building-owner, and the last part 
was based on the hypothesis that part of the work might 
be done by the builder and part not done by him, and 


where any such work was not done by the builder the 


building-owner would be entitled to hold back the amount 
specified for that work. This clause was obviously framed 
upon the footing that the building-owner was liable for this 
particular class of work... In his opinion, when one looked 
at the whole of the contract taken together, and not relying 
upon any one particular clause, the proper inference as regarded 
this particular class of work was that it was intended that the 
building-owner, and not the builder, should be the principal. 
If the builder entered into a contract for any of this class of 
work he might make himself liable to the tradesman or artist; 
but, as he was acting under the general scope of the contract, 
he would be acting as the agent of the building-owner and 
would create privity of contract between the building-owner 
and the tradesman or artist. That could only be got rid 
of by the tradesman or artist contracting with the builder 
in such a way as to debar himself from resorting to the 
building- owner. . Nothing of that kind occurred here. 
What happened was that the plaintiff was put into 
relation with the defendant through the architect, and, 
though this was not clear, he understood that the order was 
given to the plaintiff by the architect. It was true that the 
invoice was sent to the builder, but the architect gave a certifi- 
cate against the defendant, and not against the builder, and 
sent it to the defendant. His lordship did not intend to say 
anything about the point as to estoppel, nor was it necessary 
to decide whether, under clause 28 of: the conditions, the 


architect had authority to determine who was to pay as well as: 


to whom payment should be made. It seemed to him, looking 
at the -contract as a whole, that the initial liability of the 
defendant—the building-owner—in respect of this class of 
work was established, and that all the parties dealt upon that 
footing. The judgment was, therefore, right. 

Lord Justice Romer agreed. 

Lord Justice Mathew was of the same opinion. This was 
a question of fact which had. been: properly decided by the 
learned judge, 


GENERAL. 


A Bronze Statue of the late Queen-Empress, repre- 
senting Her Majesty seated on a throne in full regal ‘state, 
erected at Lahore by public subscription in commemoration of 
the Diamond Jubilee, has been unveiled. The sculptor'was Mr. 
Bertram Mackerral. The Punjab Memorial Fund, which is to 
be devoted to placing a marble canopy over the statue, has 
reached a total of 3,8677. 

The New Opera House at York, erected on the site of 
the old Exchange Hall, was opened last Monday. The build- 
ing, which has cost about 24,000/., was from the designs of 
Mr. J. P. Briggs. 


The Paintings bequeathed to the Louvre by the late’ 


M. Thiery, of Mauritius, have been valued at over 10,090,c09 frs. 
There are 116 works, representing the greatest French artists 
of the nineteenth century. 

The Local Government Board have approved of an 
application from Blackpool to widen the promenade oo feet 


instead of 60 feet, at a cost of about 340,000/. The works will’ 


shortly commence. An order for 5,000 tons of cement and 
10,000 tons of basaltic rock has gone to Germany. 


The Memorial of the late Ferdinand von Miller will 


shortly be unveiled in Melbourne. It consists of a column of 
granite with a bronze medallion portrait. Miller was born in 
Rostock in 1825. In 1848 he went to Australia, where he was 
appointed Government botanist, and in 1857 director of the 
Botanic Gardens. 


ee 
A Pair of Drawings by Mr. Ernest George, belongin 
the late Mr. William Lee, were sold on Saturday b aut 
for 16. ss. 6a. The subjects were Haarlem and Ste M: 
Place, Venice. ; . . 
The Manchester Corperation have purchased Mr 
Thangue’s Gathering Plums for the Art Gallery. The 
Mr. S. Pope, the Parliamentary counsel, has bequeathed | 
The Wreck, by Mr. William Small, and two marble staty, 
by Mr. J. Swinnerton, entitled Ganymede and Endy:nion, 
Mr. H. Bedford Lemere, architectural photog ‘apher, 
been elected a member of the Edinburgh Architectural | 
ciation. ; oe 
A Special Fund of 1,000/. is to be raised in order to inc 
in the restoration scheme of Chatham parish church. 
Norman arches recently discovered in pulling down a po 
of the edifice for the purpose of rebuilding the old Geoy 
nave. . : 


The Louisiana Purchase Exhibition will not be | 
next year owing to the shortness of notice given to for, 
countries, It will probably take place in 1904. 

_ The Freehold Site occupied by St. Bartholomew’s Chy 
Little Moorfields, City, embracing an area of 6,300 square. 
and possessing a frontage to three thoroughfares of 270. 
has been sold for 20,400/, the property being purchased | 
syndicate. eo: a 

Mr. J. G. Jackson, R.A., having been called in to exai 
the chancel of the parish church of Portsmouth, has ord: 
shoring to be immediately erected in order to prever 
catastrophe. 

Mr. G. S. Mathews will read a paper on Monday | 
before the Surveyors’ Institution on “The Final Report of 
Local Taxation Committee.” | 

Mr. C. S. Nelson has been instructed to 
of public baths for Pudsey. . 


The Guardians of the Fylde Union are about to ere 
new workhouse at Wesham, Kirkham, which it is expe: 
will require an outlay of about 50,000/. 

An Lxlombment by Simone Martini, of Siena, has ’ 
acquired for the National Gallery at Berlin: The works oi 
master are rare, and hitherto were only to be seen in} 
Louvre, Liverpool and Antwerp. a. 

The London County Council have instructed the impr: 
ments committee to consider the possibilities of some “; 
and under” arrangement, by means of bridges or subway 
or about every spot where two large streams of vehicles |) 
now perforce to wait to cross each other. ; 

The Prince of Wales will open the National Phy; 
Laboratory in Bushey House on March 19. The object 1 
laboratory is to encourage the application of physical scit: 
to manufactures and industry. This it will do by undertal) 
researches into questions of importance to either, and by {| 
ing apparatus and material used in trade. 

The Yarmouth Port Authorities are willing to se! 
cement manufacturers foreshore mud at a farthing a ton. | 

The Parls Municipality have agreed to the projei' 
purchasing from the State the site of the fortifications ti 
demolished between Auteuil and Neuilly. 

The Congress of the Sanitary Institute will be hel: 
Manchester from September 9 to 13 next, when Earl Egic 
of Tatton will preside. Section I.. (Sanitary Science: 
Preventive Medicine) will be presided over by Sir J. Crict 
Browne, F.R.S ; Section II. (Engineering and Architect 
by Sir Alexander Binnie ; and Section ITI. (Physics, Chem! 
and Biology) by Professor A. Sheridan Delpéine. ! 
technical conferences will. also be held in connection with? 
congress, 


Battle Abbey continues to be open to visitors on Tues') 
and the admission fees are devoted to local charities. 

The Launceston Town Council have taken a thirty y! 
lease of the castle from the Duchy of Cornwall at the nor! 
rent of 5/., the cost of upkeep and of the gardens and pleat 
walks attached to the castle being borne by the municipal: 

A Bill will shortly be introduced by the Treasury fc! 
acquisition of the property required to complete the site ! 
new college of science in Dublin. In 1899-1990 there v5 
vote of 13,000/. towards the purchase of the first part. 

The Court of Common Council have resolved to ¢é 
the City lands committee to consider the desirability of teP 
rarily arranging for the proper ventilation of the present t! 
ing during the erection of the new Sessions House. 

_-Whe Fifth Ordinary Meeting of the Liverpool Arcl® 
tural Society will be held at 6 P.M. on Monday, Februa 
in the Law Library, 41 Castle Street, Professor Sim’ 
in the chair. A paper will be read by Mr. Robert I? 
Cockerell on “The Life and Works of Professor Ch 
Robert Cockerell, R.A.,” illustrated by lantern slides 7 
original drawings. 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


CARLISLE.—Plans and specifications, with the cost of 
erecting suitable grand stand and offices at Blackhall new race- 
course by competition, are invited. A sum of 410 will be 
awarded the second and /5 to the third competitor. The 
Secretary, 15 Howard Place, Carlisle. 

GLASGOW.—Feb. 1.—Schemes, plans and estimates of cost 
are invited for erection of dwellings for the poorest classes 
upon ground at Alexandra Park. Premiums of 1oo/., 50/7. and 
25/. respectively will be awarded to the authors placed first, 
second and third in order of merit. Sir J. D. Marwick, town 
clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


HULL.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited in competition for 
the new art school. Premiums will be awarded to the designs 
placed first, second and third in order of merit (100/., 602. and 
40/.). The architect whose plans are carried out will be paid 
the usual 5 per cent. commission, the premium to merge in 
such commission. Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, 14 York Buildings, 
London, W.C. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited for a 
suitable monument as a memorial to Her late Majesty, to be 
erected in St. James’s Square, Newport, Isle of Wight. A 
premium of 25/7 is offered for the accepted design. The 
Secretary, Isle of Wight Queen Victoria Memorial Committee, 
20 Holyrood Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 26.—A premium of £20 is offered for the 
best and cheapest report, plans, specification and estimates. 
&c., for providing the town of Kanturk with a wholesome 
supply of water. Mr. Mt. Timothy Guiney, clerk to the 


Kanturk Rural District Council, at the Boardroom of the 
Workhouse. 


LANGHO.—April 4.—-Competitive drawings are invited for 
buildings to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums of 2004, 1507. and tIoo/. respectively 
will be awarded. Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.— Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 


Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 


LIVERPOOL. — Jan. 31.— Applications are invited from 
architects willing to submit designs in a limited competition 
for rebuilding the Liverpool Infirmary for Children. Colonel 


C. Forbes Bell, Eagle Chambers, 17 Fenwick Street, 
Liverpool. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In wiew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any guestions relating to the 

| complicated matters arising from the Provisions of this 

dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will SJurther 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
yeaders, All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 

ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 

ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


] 

} 

| 

| The Editor will be Slad to receive from Architects in London 
| e ye 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and other particulars of Works in Bbrogress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and Papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible Sor their contents. 


| No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
| name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
| as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our enserting lengthy 
conimunications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*y* As great disappointment ts Srequently expressed at the non- 
| appearance of Contracts Open, T. enders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that enformation of this description be 
Jorwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


| 
} 
| 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—March 1,—Plans are invited for laying-out 
as a pleasure ground about 6 acres of land in the centre of 
Aldershot. Mr. Nelson F, Dennis, A.M.1.C.E., surveyor. 


| ALDERSHOT.— March 29.—Competitive plans are invited 


for proposed public offices, fire-station and town hall for the 
‘own. Premiums of £100, £75 and £50 wi 


WALES. — Feb. 4.— Competitive designs are invited for 
municipal offices proposed to be erected by adapting, adding 
to and rearranging the town hall buildings at Mountain Ash. 
A premium of 75/. will be paid to the author of the design 
placed first in order of merit. Mr. H. P. Linton, clerk, Town 
Hall, Mountain Ash. 


irst, second and third best plans. Mr. Nelson F, Dennis, 
\.M.LC.E., surveyor. 


l AUSTRALIA.—May I.—Designs are invited 
or a memorial statue of Her late M 
All information can be obtained 


zeneral for the State of Victoria 
‘ninster. 


from sculptors 
ajesty in marble or bronze. 
at the office of the Agent- 
» 15 Victoria Street, West- 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHFORD.—Jan. 28.—For erection of buildings at the gas- 
works. Mr. John Creery, clerk, Ashford. 

BEESTON.—Jan. 28.—For erection of stables and two 
houses at Millshaw, Beeston, Yorks. Messrs. Buttery & Birds, 
architects, Queen Street, Morley. 


BisHoP AUCKLAND.—Jan. 27.—For erection of a Primitive 


| By. C wo storeys; (4) a 
ouse consisting of two self-contained tenements ; and (c) a 
iguse consisting of three self-contained tenements. Mr. W. | Methodist church, schools and vestries at Cockton Hill. Mr. 
[os town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Lavender | T. FE. Davidson, architect, 14 Neville Street, Newcastle-on- 
Ll, Oo. We 


. Tyne. 


Fig. 5 is an Illustration of “WERITY’S PATENT” 


CHAIN OPENER AND FASTENER, 


Specially adapted to Stand Sheet Windows, or any ordinary windows hinged at or near the bottom, and opening inwards 
Can also be made to fix on either right or left hand side when go ordered. 


Kindly write for Price List to the Makers :— 


HRED VERITY & SON (late Verity Bros.) 


| Wigs. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 
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BLACKBURN.—Jan. 27.—For supply of incandescent electric 
lamps. Mr. Alfred S. Giles, general manager, Electricity 
Works, Blackburn. 

BLACKPOOL.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a station at South 
Shore, Blackpool, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire and 
London and North-Western Joint Railways. Mr. R. C. Irwin, 
Secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 27.—For erection of a_ Primitive 
Methodist church, Daisy Hill, Bradford. Mr. T. E. Davidson, 
architect, 14 Neville Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 30.—For enlargement of the operation- 
room at the Bradford Royal Infirmary. Messrs. Milnes & 
France, architects, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 31.—For erection of a lych gate at 
Scholemoor cemetery. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, city architect, 
Chapel Lane. . 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 30.—For enlargement of the petty sessional 
courts and offices, Bridewell Street, Bristol. Mr. Henry 
Williams, architect, Imperial Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 

CARLISLE.—-For erection of a cottage, Brook Street. Mr. 
W. Pogson, architect, Devonshire Street, Carlisle. 

CHELMSFORD.—Jan. 31.—For making, erection and setting 
to work and maintaining for six months of a 15-b.h.p. oil- 
engine at their waterworks pumping-station, Ingatestone, 
Essex. Mr, James Dewhirst, engineer, Engineer’s Office, 
Avenue Chambers, Chelmsford. 

CoRNWALL.—Jan. 27.—For erecting a villa residence at 
Downderry. Mr. John H. Vincent, architect, 74 Old Town 
Street, Plymouth. 

DARLINGTON.—Feb. 3 —For erection of a pair of 
detached cottages at the Corporation farm. Mr. 
Steavenson, town clerk, Houndgate, Darlington. 

DUNDEE.—Jan. 27.—For construction of a main sewer, 
consisting of about 2,170 yards of 18-inch salt-glazed fireclay or 
stoneware pipes and about 1,664 yards of 15-inch pipes, with 
manholes, &c., for the drainage of back-lying portion along the 
north side of the city, for the Town Council. Mr. Wm. 
Mackison, engineer, Municipal Offices, Commercial Street, 
Dundee. 

EASTBOURNE.—Feb. 10—For erection of a ‘technical 
institute, public library, science and art schools, fire-station, 
&c., in Grove Road, Eastbourne. Mr. H. West Fovargue, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 


semi- 
H. G. 


FULHAM —Jan. 27.—For supply of transformers, mains, 
conduits, lamp-posts and street boxes. Mr. R. M. Prescott, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 


GooLr.—Jan. 27.--For supply of one or two steel boilers, 
complete with fittings, &c., at the new waterworks pumping 
station near Pollington. Mr. J. C. Melliss, engineer, 264 Gres- 
ham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 28.—For erection of a bazaar, 
Marine Parade. Mr. Arthur S. Hewitt, architect, Bank 
Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 

GUILDFORD.—Jan. 28.—For alterations and repairs to the 
double tenement and farm buildings and the erection of an 
outbuilding at Woodlands farm, Slyfield Green, the sewage 
outfall for the parish of Stoke. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, archi- 
tect, 36 High Street, Guildford. © 

HASTINGS.—)an. 27.—For erection of galleries in the 
electric-light station, Earl Street, Hastings. Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HAVERHILL.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a house, offices. 
and stores in High Street, Haverhill, Suffolk. Mr. A. Ains- 
worth Hunt, architect, Sudbury. 

HEXHAM —Jan. 27.—For erection of a main road bridge 
in masonry and brick over the river South Tyne at Warden, 
Hexham, Northumberland. Mr. J. A. Bean, county surveyor, 
Moot Hall, Newcastle. 

HuLu.—For erection of a warehouse, offices, stores, work- 
shops, &c, and an ice manufactory, ice store, freezing-room, 
engine and boiler-rooms, Middlesbrough. Messrs. Freeman, 
Son & Gaskell, architects, Albert Chambers, 11 Carr Lane, 
Hull. 

HULL.—Jan. 29.—For erection of the first portion of new 
synagogue and schools, Linnzeus Street, Hull. Mr. B. S. 
Jacobs, architect, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. 

HuLL.—Jan. 29.—For erection of waggon repairing shops, 
messrooms, &c., Hessle Road, Hull, for the North-Eastern 
Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 

ILFORD.—Jan. 27.—For supply of copper rail bonds, fixed 
stoneware cable conduits, laid and jointed; draw-boxes, &c 
Mr. Jchn W. Benton, clerk, Council Offices, Iford. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 27.—For supplying and _ fitting-up witl 
machinery, &c., new central laundry at the Belfast workhouse 
Messrs Young & Mackenzie, civil engineers, Belfast. 


PATENT INDURATED STON 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, 
Works MILLWALL, E. 

THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MI 

HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


Solignum 


and is a pleasing 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Stain. 


Fungus, Decay, &c. 


«i Wood Preservative. stn 


Particulars frm MELA JOR & CO. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 
No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. went 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
Rn Contractors 


Suitable : 
for STEPS, LANDI 
WINDOW and DOOR HE 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for ¥ 
a P NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE U 
igs WILL LAST A CENTURY. 

The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CC 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, LTD.), k 
Head Offices: HALIFAX. London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railv 
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IRELAND.—Jan. 27.—For building of a pair of semi- 
detached villas on the Blackrock Road, Cork. Messrs. W. H. 
Hill & Son, architects, South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND —Jan 29.—For erection of a central creamery 
one mile from Croom railway station. Mr. John Hickey, 
Croom, co. Limerick. 

IRELAND.—Jan 29.—For alterations and forming business 

remises at Carlisle Road, Londonderry. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, 
architect, 28 Carlisle Road, Londonderry. 


[IRELAND —Jan. 31.—For heating the new operating-room 


recently erected in connection with the workhouse infirmary, 
Celbridge, and the introduction of a hot and cold water-supply. 
Mr. James Whelan, architect. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 8.—For erection of a residence at 
Lawrence Street, (Foyle College grounds), Londonderry. Mr. 
J. P. M‘Grath, architect, 28 Carlisle Road, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 26.—For erection of the technical institute, 
Belfast. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, architect, 83 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

IRELAND —Feb 28 —For erection of new National schools 
in Windsor Avenue, Lurgan. Mr. H. Hobart, architect, Dro- 
more. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—Jan. 30.—For erection of a 
porter’s lodge, receiving wards, stores and new approach road, 
and alterations and additions to old buildings for use as 
laundry buildings, &c., at the workhouse. Mr. James Edgell, 
clerk, Union Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 27 —For erection of a villa in Shaw Lane, 
Mr. T. H. Rhodes, architect, 17 Hyde Terrace, Leeds. 

LEEDS —Feb. 8.—For erection of the police station and 
free library in Harrogate Road and Town Street, Chapeltown. 
Mr. William H. Thorpe, architect, 61 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LIMEHOUSE.—Feb. 18 —For erection of a block of artisans’ 
dwellings, Queen Catherine Court area, Dorset Street. Mr. 


Geo. W. Clarke, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 15 Great Alie. 


Street, Whitechapel, E. 

LITTLE ILFORD.—Jan. 28.—For extension of water mains 
and the supply of new hydrants, &c., at the City of London 
cemetery. Mr. H. Montague Bates, clerk to the Burial Board, 
Guildhall, E.C. 

LIVERPOOL —Jan. 27.—For construction of public baths at 
Lister Drive, West Derby. Mr. W. R. Court, engineer and 
chief superintendent, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 29 —For supply of three-phase high- 
tension motor-generators, positive and negative boosters, 
battery-charging boosters, &c., and batteries of accumulators 
with accessories. The Chairman and _ Directors, South 
Lancashire Electric Traction and Power Company, Ltd., 
12 St. John’s Lane, Liverpool. 

LoNDON.—Jan 30.—For repairing chimney-stacks at the 
Eastern Fever Hospital, The Grove, Homerton, N.E, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, 
clerk, at the offices of the Board, Embankment, E C. 


LoNDON.—March 4.—For supply and delivery into car- 
sheds in South London of 100 double-decked double-bogie 
electric tramcars, for the London County Council. Each car 
is to be equipped with a plough for working on a conduit 
system, and to be capable of seating about 68 persons. Par- 
ticulars at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


LONDON BRIDGE —Feb. 17.—For widening of London 
Bridge. Drawings and specification may be seen at the office 
of the City Surveyor, Guildhall. 

LyTHAM.—Jan. 31.—For erection of engine and destructor- 
houses and cottage, and the supply of two centrifugal pumping 
engines, steam dynamo, electric light fittings and travelling 
crane. Mr. Chas. A. Myers, clerk to Urban District Council, 
Lytham. 

MANCHESTER.— Jan. 28.—For supply, delivery and erection 
at their Stuart Street generating station of elevators and con- 
veyors for coal and ashes for the electricity committee. Mr. 
F. E. Hughes, secretary, Electricity Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. . 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 30 —For construction of section BC 
of a subway for electric cables between Gibbon Street and 
Cavendish Place, Bradford. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 30.—For construction of Gaythorn 
Tunnel, Deansgate, Manchester. The City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 13.—For erection of surface con- 
densers, oil separators and hot well, cooling towers and feed- 
water heaters, at the Stuart Street generating station. Mr. 
F. E. Hughes, secretary, Electricity Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MELTHAM.—Jan. 30.—For construction of sewage purifica- 
tion works, consisting of bacteria and oxidising beds, aerating 
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Form or Bloc 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Ls The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


SSS Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 


POTT, GASSELS & WILLIAMSON, exxuans,” covinns, weAbs, snus, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, er eg eee 
| MOTHERWELL. 


| ee LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
| DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. ottLED GREEN STONE. 


ee ECTS PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
| Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 
“iy OLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 


Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.O. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


Peps a Roxc Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. yes 7%, 
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73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
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OMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE : 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &c. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


1 F. SMITH & CO.’s 


I\ Iron Churches, Schools, Gymnasiums, 
i Reading Rooms, Hospitals, Bungalows, 


Ltd. 


&e. Ke. 
TOS: carsentorn Ba Stretford 
“toe gary carpenters Rd. Stratior 
MR coNDoN, = 


W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


DECORATIVE GLASS 
for ECCLESIASTICAL, DomMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
Telephone No 91 King’s Crose. 
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channels, and other works connected therewith. Mr. William | 
Carter, clerk, Town Hall, Meltham. 

NANTWICH.—Jan. 28. 
in Beam Street, Nantwich. 
Nantwich. 

NATLAND.—Jan. 27.—For supply of 16 tons of cast-iron 
water-pipes and a few bends; the construction of a 
Ico,ooo-gallon concrete tank, and laying of half a mile of 
3-inch water-pipes in connection at Natland. Mr. Alexander 
Milne, clerk to rural District Council, Kendal. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Feb. 12.—For construction of a 
railway bridge and approaches over the river Tyne at 
Newcastle, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
Charles A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—For erection of two houses, 
London Road, Newcastle-under-Lyme. Mr. Wm. Campbell, 
architect, 2 Bagnall Street, Hanley. 

NEw Mi.is.—Feb. 1.—For erection of male and female 
casual wards, infirmary laundry, and other buildings at the 
workhouse, Low Leighton, New Mills. Messrs. Garlick & 
Flint, architects, 5 Terrace Road, Buxton. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of a pair of semi-detached 
villas on Sherwood Rise. Messrs. Collyer & Slater, architects, 
8 Bridlesmith Gate, Nottingham. 

PAIGNTON.— Jan. 31.—For supply, delivery and laying of 
about nineteen miles of 15-inch, 9-inch and 6-inch cast-iron 
water-mains, with sluice valves, air valves, meters, washouts, 
&c., the erection of a road bridge over the river Dart, and the 
construction of a covered service reservoir, boundary walls, &c., 
in connection with the Moorland water-supply contract. Mr. 
Frederick William Vanstone, engineer, Palace Chambers, 
Paignton, Devon. 

PEGSWOOD.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a passenger station 
and stationmaster’s house at Pegswood, Northumberland, for 
the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, 
architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PENZANCE.— For erection of a villa residence in Alexandra 
Road, Penzance. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, architect. 

' PURLEIGH.—Jan. 31.—For erection of a small bridge at 
Purleigh, Essex. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, chief surveyor to the 
County Council. 

RADCLIFFE (LANCS).—Feb, 6.—For erection of an octagonal 
brick chimney in Dale Street, Radcliffe. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, 
engineer to the Urban District Council, Radcliffe. 


QUANTITIES, &, 


For erection of a technical institute 
Mr. C. E. Davenport, architect, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Cannon Street, London, £.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East darding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S ‘‘ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


Leather, 1s, 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Mqual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
ppermens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, 8pecifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, é&c., 10/6 per ream. 

OLDACRES & CO., °° °uss238"we™™ 
ay LONDON, W.Q. 
‘Quantities '' Box, 14/’x 9" x5’, 2s. each. 
Telephone No 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


() equal toLithe &c., 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC post. J. cook & HAMMOND, 


PRINTS. 
Whiteline 6n blue ground.and dark lineon white 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, §.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper,or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


‘'Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


RE1FORD.—Feb. 6.—For erection of a new church in the 
parish of Ordsall, Retford. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, 
Durham. 

ROCHDALE.—Feb.. 2.—For erection of additional panels, 
instruments and switch-gear, and connections for the extensions — 
to the lighting switchboard. Mr. James Leach, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Rochdale. 

ST. AGNES.—Jan, 29.—For taking-down the present cloak- 
room at the boys’ school and erecting a new one, St. Agnes, — 
Cornwall. Messrs. Carder & Carder, 4 Princes Street, Truro, 

SALFORD.—Jan. 31.—For erection of new central fire 
station in The Crescent. Mr. Henry Kirkley, architect, — 
134 Deansgate, Manchester. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 27.—For erection of a new hospital for 
infectious diseases at Eskdale. Mr. R. M’George, solicitor, 
Langholm. i 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 27.—For cutting tracks and laying a 
supplementary main water-supply pipe from Lochornie reservoir 
to the burgh of Lochgelly, and other works. Messrs. Buchanan 
& Bennett, C.E, 12 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—Jan. 27.—-For erection of a double house at 
Stotfield Road, Lossiemouth. Messrs. A. & W. Reid 
& Wittet, architects, Elgin. 


SCOTLAND.—Feb. 1.—For erection of the Western District _ 
Hospital at Oak Bank, Possil Road, Glasgow. Mr. Alexander 
Cullen, architect, Atlantic Chambers, 45 Hope Street, 
Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 3,—For construction of bacteria beds 
and relative works at Crossgates, Dunfermline. Mr. David 
Mackenzie, master of works, County Buildings, Dunfermline. 

SCOTLAND —Feb. 3.—For construction of four filters and a _ 
service tank, with gauge well, tool-house, &c, an aqueduct of — 
steel girders and concrete piers over the river Carron, Falkirk, — 
and providing, laying and jointing of about 2,840 yards of 
14-inch cast-iron pipes, &c. Messrs. Warren & Stuart, civil 
engineers, 94 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb, 7.—For erection of a tramcar depét at 
Oswald road, Kirkcaldy. Mr. Wm. L. Macindoe, town clerk, 
Kirkcaldy. 

SEDGLEY. — Feb. 5.— For supply of four gas purifiers 
(Green’s system), 12 feet by 12 feet, with necessary fittings and — 
connections. Mr. Joseph Smith, clerk, Urban District Council, 
High Holborn, Sedgley. 


LITHOGRAPHED 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, London.” 
PEE TE 


LIGHTNING rr 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FuURSH, NOTTINGHAM." 


ground, Nos. 


ELECTROGRAPHED 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
nmarded on Application, 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND FDINBURGH. 


OATALUGUH SENT HREK ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles; 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &¢e., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all Kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. HSTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


DIRECT COUPLED 


ELECTRIC LIFTS 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 
MAKERS ALSO OF ; 
Lifts by Hydraulic, Steam, or Hand Power. 
M. T. MEDWAY, Rolt Strost, Deptford. 


BEECHINGS, LTD. 


“ What we 
can do 


for YOU.” 

or ° : 

Write us to send you, Post Free, the abcy beautifully 
printed Pamphlet. 


- 163 STRAND - 


OLUME LXVI. OF THE AROHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s 
Office: Imperial Buildings. Ludgate Cireus, E.c. 


ee 


; 


» 


| 
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SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 28.—For erection of stables, engine-house, 
&c., at Bamford, about twelve miles from Sheffield, for the 
Derwent Valley Water Board. Mr. Edward Sandeman, 
engineer, Bamford. 

SHENFIELD.—Feb. 3.—For erection of cowbyre and farm- 
house at Sawyers Hall Farm, Shenfield, Essex. Mr. Lionel 
H. Marshall, surveyor, Chippenham. 


SHOREDITCH.—Feb. 4.—For extensions of the works and 
offices at the electric light station, Coronet Street, N. Mr. H. 
Mansfield Robinson, town clerk, Town Hall, Old Street, E.C. 


SHREWSBURY. — Feb. 8.—For erection of headquarters 
police offices in Shrewsbury. Mr. A. T. Davis, county 
surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Feb. 4 —For erection of a boundary 
wall at the sanatorium. Mr. Alfred Fidler, borough surveyor, 
Southend. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA,—Feb. 5.—For providing and fixing 
wooden piles and construction of steps at Southend pier head. 
Mr. Alfred Fidler, borough surveyor, Southend. 


STAMFORD.—Feb. 17.—For erection of an engine-house, 
cottage and outbuildings thereto, in Albert Road. Mr. Te Bs 
Everard, engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


STOCKTON.—Feb. 10.—For erection of the new Wellington 
Street Baptist church, Stockton. Mr. T. W. T. Richardson, 
architect, 57 High Street, Stockton. 


Srocks —Feb. 3.—For construction of a girder-bridge at 
Chapel House, Stocks, near Slaidburn. British steel, viz. 
three girders, 6 inches by 5 inches, weight about 25 Ibs. per 
foot; six girders, 8 inches by 6 inches, weight about 30 lbs. per 
foot, delivered free at Chatburn Station on or before March 1. 
Tender for all work and materials (except above girders). 
Mr. John Eastham, clerk, Rural District Council, Clitheroe. 

STOWMARKET.—Jan. 29.—For boring an artesian well in 
the Street, Haughley. Mr. R. E. Wilkes, Stowmarket. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.—Jan. 27.—F or erection of a cow- 
house and pigstyes at Comyns Park Farm, and for painting 
and repairs at King’s Lane cottages and waterworks cottage, 

- Snitterfield. Mr. Roden Dixon, borough surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Sheep Street, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

STRATFORD.—Feb. 12.—For painting, graining and repairs 
at the court-house (Beacontree division), Great Eastern Road. 
Mr. Frank Whitmore, county architect, Chelmsford. 


STYAL.—Jan. 30.—For erection of cottage homes for 
120 children at Styal, Cheshire. Mr. James B. Broadbent, 
architect, 15 Cooper Street, Manchester. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 6.—For supply of ten double and 
four single deck car bodies and trucks, equipped with all 
electrical fittings for overhead trolley system, gauge 4 feet 
83 inches. Mr. J. F.C. Snell, engineer, Town Hall, Sunder- 
land. 


SWINTON.—For erection and equipment of public baths in 
Victoria Park, Swinton, Manchester. Mr. T. J. Bushell, archi- 
tect, 18 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


THURLSTONE.—Jan. 31.—For erection of two houses at 
Thurlstone. Mr. George Moxon, architect, Central Chambers, 
26 Church Street, Barnsley. 


WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 4.—For erection of a new stronghold, 
new staircase and new lavatories at the West Riding Registry 
Offices, Wakefield. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county surveyor, 
Wakefield. 


WALES.—Jan..27.—For erection of the new entrance to St. 
Michael’s churchyard, Aberystwyth. Mr. Rees Jones, borough 
surveyor, Corporation Offices, Smithfield Road, Aberystwyth. 


WALES.—Jan. 28.—For erection of twenty-two cottages at 
Tycross, Pantyffynon. Mr. David J. Michael, architect, 
Tirydail, Ammanford. 


WALES.—Jan. 29.—For erection of a large mixed school, 
with offices, boundary walls, &c, at Aberfan, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 50 High Street, Merthyr. 


WALES.—Jan. 31.—For erection of school at Penygraig, 
near Pontneathvaughan, Glynneath. Mr. Thomas Roderick, 
architect, Ashbrook Honse, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

WALES.—Jan. 31.—For repairs, painting and papering to 
several public houses at Brynmawr. Mr. T. Edwards, Rhymney 
Brewery, Rhymney. 


WALES.—Feb. 1.—For construction of tanks, flushing- 
chambers, and for providing and laying about 3,349 lineal . 
yards of 4-inch and 211 lineal yards of 3-inch cast-iron mains 
and other works, for the Gwyrfai Rural District Council. Mr. 
E. Evans, 8 Castle Street, Carnarvon. 

WALES.—Feb. 3.—For erection of too houses at Peny- 
darren, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Aneuryn Rees, clerk, Town 
Hall, Merthyr. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S / 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone §& Mosaic, | 
Moulded or Plain, | 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTON VILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.H. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Buitablefor all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
ee es Sr re ae ee Ee Se ee ee 


WATER SUPPLIES 


To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES. 
FARMS, &c. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Hxpert Water Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
books free—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


BROKEN STONE, 
PAVING SETTS & 
GS. 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


JOHN AVERY, DOWNEY =. CO, 


ART METAL WORK 
OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


Architects’ Designs Estimated for & Executed. 


; DESIGNS SUBMITTED. 
Falcon Iron Works, Salusbury Road, 


Kilburn, N.W. ae 


OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


-REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, | 

In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and. 
Mantel Adornments, | 

| 


NEW PRL AE he toth | 


) Builders’ Air Grates. 


STEEL BARS | 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. | 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 

GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS 


VENTILATORS 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


i (Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY), 


Véntilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Te 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 

Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

REG. No. Tele. Address, 


PATENT TUBULAR. 


GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. | 


5 — 
f af 
|? fs A ree oe 
‘3 . ey 
¥) 1 2 vee 
ae inal 
ae ee | 


821532. ‘‘ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO *Q 
H.M. GOVERNMENT && 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


FALDO, 283, 285 ROTHERHITHE STREET. 
LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISEFD 
1851. 


T. 
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WALES.—Feb 5.—For erection of power-station and car- 
sheds at Newport, Mon. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Newport, Mon. 

WALES.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a house (29 feet frontage) 
at Crumlin, Mon. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 

WALES,—Feb. 7.—For erection of eighteen houses at 
Treorky. Mr. M. Falcon, 33 Bute Street, Treorky. 

WALES.—Feb. 7.—For altering and rebuilding the Primi- 
tive Methodist chapel, Blaenau Gwent. Mr. A. Jones, Rosebery 
Street, Abertillery. 


WALES.—Feb, 1t0.—For re-erecting the Crown Bridge, 
which carries the road over the canal at Sebastopol, near 
Griffthstown. Mr. T. P. Holmes Watkins, clerk to Urban 
District Council, Club Chambers, Pontypool. 

WALES —Feb. 11.—For erection of a gardener’s cottage 
at the Rest Convalescent Home, Porthcawl, Mr. S. H 
Stockwood, solicitor, Bridgend, 

WARRINGTON.—Jan. 28.—For supply of feeder cables, &c. 
The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Warrington. 

WATFORD —Feb, 12.—For erection of +a steel gasholder 
tank, 110 feet diameter by 20 feet deep, and a telescopic gas- 
holder in three lifts, with guide-framing, inlet and outlet pipes, 
&c., at the gasworks, The Chairman, Watford Gas and Coke 
Company, at the Gasworks. 

WEST BROMWICH.—Jan. 29,—For supply of boilers, feed 
pump and piping, stean: dynamos and condenser, boosters, 
traction switchboard, and the extension of lighting switchboard. 
Mr. J. H. Wray, borough electrical engineer, Electricity Works, 
Black Lake, West Bromwich. 

WESTMORLAND.—Jan. 27.—The South Westmorland Rural 
District Council invite tenders for (1 and 2) 16 tons of cast-iron 
water-pipes and a few bends ; (3) construction of a Ico,0co- 
gallon concrete tank, and laying half a mile of 3-inch water- 
pipes in connection at Natland. Mr. Alexander Milne, clerk, 
Kendal. 

WHITEHAVEN. —Feb. 11.—For erection of a new infirmary 
on land adjoining the workhouse at Whitehaven. Mr. Geo. 
Boyd, engineer, Queen Street, Whitehaven. 

WREXHAM.—Feb. 1.—For erection of dwelling accommoda- 
tion for the horsekeeper, &c. Mr. Thomas Bury, town clerk, 
Guildhall. 

WREXHAM.—Feb. 18.—For reconstruction of the main 
lantern Beeler lies wie toot eft along the roof of the butchers’ market, &c, and 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILu AND 


aS 
reconstruction of market sanitary arrangements and conyenj- 
ences, Mr. Thomas Bury, town clerk, Guildhall. 


YORK —Jan 30.—For construction of a road bridge over 


the railway and concrete retaining wall, near Severus Junction, 
York, for the North-Eastern Railway. Company. Mr, C, N. 


Wilkinson, secretary, York. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the Leeds District 


Council of. the National Registration of Plumbers was held 


at the Leeds Institute, Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon presiding. 


In the twelfth annual report presented by the secretary (Mr 


J. W. Burrell), the Council congratulated the members on the 
success which had attended the movement during the year, In 


that period there had been added to the local register 43 


master plumbers and 103 operative plumbers. The appeal to 
the Government to take up the new Bill for the Registration of 


Plumbers and introduce 1t as a Government Bill had met with © 


a good measure of success, and the Worshipful Company of 


Plumbers were sanguine of attaining this end in the near 


future. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 


referred with satisfaction to its encouraging character, and 


remarked that it showed that the plumbers of Leeds were 
standing staunch to the registration movement. Mr, T, 
Headridge ‘/vice-president) seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 


On the motion of Dr. J. S. Cameron (medical officer of 


health for Leeds), seconded by Dr. Porter, a resolution was 


carried recognising the valuable and necessary work now being 
done in the present system of registration, and urging the 


whole of the members of the plumbers’ craft, through their 


Parliamentary representatives, to press upon the Government 
the desirability of bringing in without delay a measure neces- 


sary to place the craft upon a proper legal basis, and thus to 
increase the efficacy of the existing system of sanitation. in 


buildings. 


THE Drapers’ Company have given 30,coo/. towards the 


new University of London. 


DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE- UNDER- HAM, SOMERSET. BOO een ee E. es igh 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


Fireproof Con- 


struction. 
NNN 


Most Thorough means of 


any Building be rendered 


By its. 
use alone can 


AN FLA ss a 


lead Office & Works: TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


American Maple Flooring: 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND. BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W 


Ble No, 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “* Veneer, Tendon,” 
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TENDERS. 


RiBATH. 


For erection of a school for 360 boys on the Oak St 


BIRKZNHEAD. 


For supply of one or two new mild-steel Lancashire steam- 


boilers, 30 feet 
reet site. 


long by 7 feet diameter, to work at a 


pressure of 120 lbs. per square inch, 
TETLOW Bros., Hollinwood, near Manchester (acceffed ). 


For erection of battery-room, storeroom and workshops at the 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHN WILLCOX, architect, 1 Belmont, 
Bath. 
C. Wibley . - £7,834 9 O electric-lighting 
Chancellor & Son 7 GIS: Ol O 
Erwood & Morris 7510 OO 
W. Webb . AGT On Oo 
L. Hayward & Wooster 7,425 0 O 
Wills & Sons. fA t2eeOr LO 
Lone & SONS, Railway Road (accepted) . G.590r ‘Oo oO 


Shelter halt, 
Seed Bros & Croote ‘ £225 °a.,0 
4 BATLEY. F. Reynolds 208 oO oO 
For construction of a wellhole to the new hydraulic hoist. Worsley & Co. 196 15 0 
J. Olliver 184 0 0 
Messrs. WALTER HANSTOCK & SON, architects, Branch 
H. Batchelor 153 Io 6 
| Bead, Batley. Hallett & Duke 147 0 
A ccepted tenders. : 47 a 
T. F. Holland 145 0 0 
LJ. Farrar, Batley, mason, joiner, plumber, plasterer, slater and J.J. Richards. 12k eed 
painter. I g 2 
EE riiddersield, hydraulic hoist and fittings | CATES © SON» North Road, Brighton (accepted) 125 0 © 
| complete. Public baths, 
. Seed Bros. & Croote ‘ 2508 0} 0 
Hallett & Duke 160 0 Oo 
T. F. Holland F395). 0) 0 
| BIRMINGHAM. H. Batchelor ‘ P20 te 6 
For erection of new pavilions, boiler-house and other works at GATES & SON (accepted ) 119 I0 O 


the Erdington workhouse. 


Messrs. C. WHITWELL & SON, 


generating station, Bentinck Street. Mr. 


CHAS, BROWNRIDGE, borough engineer and surveyor. 
P. Tyson, Dryden Street, Liverpool (accepted) £1,267 90 0 


BRIGHTON. 


For painting the Madeira Road shelter hall and portions of the 
interior of the public baths, North Road. 


architects, 23 Temple Row, Birmingham. BUCKHURST HILL. 

S. Surman & Son : : ; eee 106 o o| For construction of bacteria beds, sewage filters, storm overflow 

W. & J. Webb 17,7401, OF 10 sewers, &c., at the sewage works. Mr. H. TOOLEY, 

J. Barnsley & Sons. 16,666 0 o surveyor, Buckhurst Hill. 

R. M. Hughes ‘ 16,489 0 0 jJ.&T. Binns . a ome) 

B. Whitehouse & Sons 16,475 0 Oo W. Coker. 1,898 0 Oo 

W. Lee & Son 16,446 0 0 G. Bell ga ho24 40. 0 
| §. Giles & Son 16,266 0 o C. Ford 11. 740040) 0 
_ W. Robinson . TG. 700) 08 cO F. J. Coxhead wae tS 60. OO 

A. C. Hughes . 15,985 oO oO G. F. Tomlinson fe 1.4507 On 0 

W. H. Gibbs . ; EGs7 250 O00 Wilkinson Bros. .4008 O50 
_ T. JOHNSON, Great Brook Street, Birmingham W. & C. FRENCH, Buckhurst Hill (@ ceple ye e369 e 0G) 0 
| (accepted ) f . ent 700% 0 20 W. Manders ee kal Or 0 
7 

ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY HOT WATER, 


JOHNSON PHILIPS CABLES 


TESTED GUARANTEED:.« 
WRITE FOR PRICE LisTS AND SAMPLES, 


\ HNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 


OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


ihe Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


le Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 
| Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Ircelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


| London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
_Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, TONEY 
—————————————————— 


HE VALLONGO SLATE AND 


09 
¥3 


| 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LATE SLABS o any dimensionsfo1 
| blic Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &. 


Pricer ani full particulars on application, 


|ADIN, PARKER & GO. 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, 
ee ae near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


| oe 
CLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


Telegrams, 
ime WOoopvILir.” The 


’ 
) 
| 


MARBLE QUARRIES CO., LTD., 


Ve Defiance” Washdown. | 


VAL- DE-TRAVERS 
ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


GEORGE CREENWOOD & SONS, 
Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 
NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 


| Teleg. Address, ‘‘CONCRETE, HaLiFrax.'' Telephone No. 300. 
| 


| 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY C0. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


me HELLIWELL 


‘*PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
ONDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.£. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


Catalogues on Application, 


OLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITEOT. 
andsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. price 12s. 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. ; 


f 
HEATING i222 
Also STEAM. 
ALFRED GRINDROD & CO., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VENTI LATING 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


6 eee 
entilo’ RADIATOR 
ARTISTIC AND EFFECTIVE, 


AND IS USED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS, 
Patentee and Sole Maker, W. F. SPENCER, 
OROSS BANK WORKS, OLDHAM, 

Telegrams, ‘*Apparatus.”’ 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block ,. 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 


Sole Proprietors : 


NIGHTINGALE & CO, 
reat Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 


** Baltic ” 
Redwood. 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibition, 
1886; Awards Sanitary 
Exhibitions 1885 & 1886 


BRATT: COLBRA N % C2 


(10 Morfimer SE London W/) 
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SUPPLEMENT a 
CARLISLE. CONGLETON. 
; tic tank and filter bed, and laying main 
For repaving and refitting stable, &c, at Hallburn workhouse, For constructing sep 
drain for sewerage of the union workhouse at Arclid. -. 
Pedi Mr. a Murray, surveyor, Kirklinton, COR HALL eneineen (Canetti ; 
; Tronwork. ide Barke . . ° . . . . . £501 On re 
J. Snowden . : 3 é : : ; 22 100 A, J. Cottle . ; ; : : - , -- 399: Teme 
G Coulthard). 38 0 o| J. Dale’. 0 +’ 3 4 
W. GRAHAM, Easton, Longtown (accepted y Sie GAkO IO J ee . . : 2 : a alee , ee o 3 
Paving, Gt, work. BIRCHALL BROS., Darlington Street, Middle- "4 
J. Richardson ‘ : sant 3 : + £10 u g wich (accepted ) : ; : ? : 276 ae 
W. LITTLE, Longtown (accepied) . : : i 245 S35 aac : 
For taking-up and relaying floors at the Brentwood schools 
Pe ena Mr. W. A, FINCH, architect, i Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
For providing two I09- kw. dynamos and spare armature at the W? Shurmur’& Son ae : f : £510 ai 
electricity works. D. Gibb & Co. . . ; . 2 oe a 
Phoenix Dynamo Co. 3 : : : : £1,330 2.20 T. Cooper . i ; : as a 
Clayton Engineering Co. . ‘ , 5 1,237.50 oO J. F. Holliday. ‘ r ; ; f i. 
Johnson & Phillips ; : E ; , Py R220 Oa |. Waller. : ? : : ’ eo 
ot eParker,“Ltd-. ; : : : ; se ANG OM AKO) J. Shelbourne ; ; ; i ; ‘ 350 0am 
Sunderland Forge Co... , ‘ é eal TO gOnsO ine eevee i ; : ; : | 3 
Bruce Peebles & Co. . . 5 115075 Oe W. Silk & Son : ? ? ‘ ‘ : . 345 oe 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co, : 51, Oba, 10.280 Vi Sr omell ame | 208 am 
abmbyer Electrical, Co. fy 8) enc O50 nO ee a RoC ANTE, Clacton-on-Sea (accepted) . 275 0 | 
Electric Construction Co.. : : ; [el O3 4 LOO oearce ae ‘ . 2350 ame 
Greenwood & Batley : : : . : 1,033 O20 HOLANTEe 4 
A. Hirst & Son, Ltd. : ; 4 5 $22,030) 40 1-0 4 
B. Thomas p f a < ‘ . 1,029 0 o| For sewerage and outfall works, contract No.1. Mr. BEESLEY 
Mather & Platt, red : ; ; : Y 2 ao28 8 006 London, and Mr. J. BARROWCLOUGH, Holmfirth, oe 
Crompton & Con tid. : : : «1,026 - 0:70 neers. 
eae: ironworks Coles : ; : : 1,008 O70 R. TURNER, Holmfirth (accepted) . : . £16,499 o | 
Johnson-Lundell Co. : ; ‘ : fe, OCOD iO HULL. 
Royce, Ltd. - + + + 970 © ©| Foy rebuilding the Tally Ho, Bond Street. Messrs. FREEMA 
International Electric Co. | 2s ss (940 CO Son & YASKELL, architects, 11 Carr Lane, Hull. ; 
British Schuckert Co. . - - + + 935 © ©] ‘f, GoarEs, Brunswick Avenue (accepted) . £2,043 o 
Lancashire Dynamo Co. . ; : : , O71 40 %0 ipa 
1 lectriewGonne : : : ; So7s. O40 : be nine : 
Uronor te For heating the dining-hall at St. John’s Home by steam an 
T. W. Broadbent : : 804.0 O sate : 
C Tend DH es providing hot water for the infirmary... e: 
SieMeNe HEGSi Ce Co, London (accep Ao ; 757 Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. . : oy 14 
A. Sporle . : : ‘ 45 Yor 
BAST PRESTON. P. H. Allin . : : ‘ ; : : . 45 
For construction of a disinfecting chamber at workhouse. Cocksedge & Co. : : ; ‘ : > 37a 
Lindfield & Son . : : Mom a toh low, Vo Ne Alexander ; . 23a 
W. LINDFIELD, Angmering (accepted ) : ¥2/  1O.5O™ 0 ( EK SCOLT ot Margaret's Green (accepted) - 25a 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCH, 

gs BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGD 
z | a 5 Telegrams, “Snewin, London,” LONDON, H.C, Telephone 2 Hal 
—_—_——$$$<$—$ —$_ oo Oe 


 <&p FOR ALL CLIMAT: 
a WATER-PROOF. | ROT-PROO 
i: a INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Liles, lron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards BXx0) 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. i 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 18: 


J. WEEKS & CO., LIMIT 
: KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 


Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and oth 

tested Hot-water Pipes, Castings, Connections and | 
at lowest retail prices. a: 

Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London.” Telephone Ne 

ee 


material S280 
transparent and : 
opaqte 


“The 


ELECTRIC 
HYDRAULI 
BELT POW 
HAND POV 
PASSENCI 
cOODS | 


CLOISONNE, Goass | 
-€CO,. 


é66Berners St Oxford $t. 
London W. 


Newcastle Ele 
Works, 
Elswick Cou 


mh EWCASTLE-ON 


HOISTS, 


CRANES & WIN 
Nat. Tel. 2440. 


prices from y.per square foot 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
oo 
IRELAND. THRAPSTON. 

For erection of a labourer’s cottage and fencing a plot allotted | For restoration of the first portion—viz. the chancel—of the 
to it, Clontail, Ardee. parish church. 

M. HUGHES, Navan (accepted) . : . . £137 10 0 Neal. . : : ; : : . £306 0 o 
LEAMINGTON. NVieriGer bl Halford. ~ 245 LOuO 
construction and delivery at Leamington Station of five C. Pettit 235 Io oO 
‘7 cast-iron penstocks, each 6 feet by 4 feet, to be operated | COATES & Son, Thrapston (accepted ) 227 0 0 
by hand. 
F. GEA ee ees : : a bey Aas wae) 
Goddard, Massey & Warner, Lt : ; P3406 50:0 
Newton, Bean & Mitchell . F : ‘ 530070 20 WALES. 
Waller & Sons. : F : , % . 295 oO O| For erection of an infants’ school, to accommodate 200 children, 
S. Wright . : : : Py 758 ONO at Cwmcelyn, near Blaina, Aberystruthh Mr. R, L. 
_ Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. 3 ; : we 253i15 +O ROBERTS, architect, Abercarn. 
| G.Fletcher& Co. eee a. 247" 0:0 D. W. Richards ee ewe ane £2 990 0 oO 
Clay, Henriques & Co., Ltd. . . . - 242 10 O D. Lewis . ; : . z ; F 2,800 © oO 
C. F. Dixon & Co., Ltd. 2 : : PeetEeLow oO W. Phillips ; ; \ : ’ : . 2,756 0 oO 
J. Blakeborough & Sons. 2 : ‘ merrier ts, A. P. Williams . < 4 é , P Pea Ogsr.oF 0 
F, P. Barber & Co... . . : , ie hop Ou, O Te Westicottar. : = : : 2,002,108 0 

|W. Waterhouse, Ltd. . : : : ‘ PS bi akon te D. J. Davis 5 = : : : ; E2670. OO 

' Norton Bros. & Co. . . . =P 1O5,1 OF 30 D. Powell . 4 apa hans : 1) 2,635010,4.0 

_ Adams’s Patent Sewage Lift Gon 3 3 OY ab Calne 5, J. Jenkins . : é : : : . Paya pc 2s Otn O 

‘ Legs & Son, Gomersal (accepted) . : ate woe O JeLloyd™ ‘ ; ; : , 4 ne, AAAI, O 

M. Jenkins : 2,448 18 oO 

. gia J. NEWCOMBE, V ictoria Road, Ebbw Vale ( (ac- 

For foundations for new cold stores, Green Bank and cepted ). ; ; d ; Se ee ae 
Morgan’s Lane, Tooley Street, S.E. Mr. W. H. WaTER- ; ; ; bs 
MAN, architect, 7 Cullum Street, rC; For erection of car dep6t in Newport Road, Roath, Cardiff. 

J. B. Squire & Co. : { Z 3 : aA10;275 0-0 Mr. W. HARPUR, borough engineer. 
J. T. Firbank . i : 3 : ‘ ats AS 2). S10 E. Turner & Sons . ; d : ; a4.27,032 00 

| J.Mowlem & Co. . ; ; ; ; eu4.00% OG J. Allan & Sons , : . : : . 25,867 0 oO 

N. Fortescue & Sons. ‘ : : ata: 20S OO E. R. Evans & Bros. , , AAG OO 
MORPETH. D. Thomas & Son . : : - ; etd, 442) On. 0 
W. Symonds & Co.. : : : : -25,00008.0 Le 

For erection of an isolation hospital near the Low Black Close, W. T. Morgan , : : : : . 23,126 0 0 

Ashington. Mr. ALEXANDER WOOD, surveyor. Lattey & Cane : : . 22,867 0 0 

_ Braithwaite . . . , . . . £1,084 0 oO D. W. DAVIES, Cardiff (accepted ) . ‘ wIZLOGS OO 

| Gordon Bros. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 995 0 O : . 2 Bat, Site ee ia 

SOUTH NORWOOD. For cas works in Bute Street, Cardiff. r. W. HARPUR, 
orough engineer. 

For repair of Sandown and Oakley Roads. J. E. Evans : ; : : j . . £2,667 8 6 

Sandown Road. J. Allan & Son . : 5 ; : : ORG 

E. ILES, Tamworth Lodge (accepted ) . ; .£855 0 oO F. Ashley . ; : : ; g . 14-1605. 222 6 
dees Road. Ge Davies. : - : ee L. O85s #3te © 

E. ILES (accepted) .. : : peeS SO On O F., J. ROBBINS, Cz diff (accepted) : ; MAN ap ee 


Tc BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


4 OOLITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. G.W.R., ties ot K, 


ae NINE ELMS, S.W 
‘s PORTLAND.” L. & S.W.R., , SW. 
BBOLITE LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


QUARRIES. qgl® astg®® QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 4" {ul hth PRES BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. of No Hete™ COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Totty WP i. ne «STOKE GROUND. 
~ FARLEIGH DOWN. «est yuo™ chtained only ot WESTWOOD GROUND.) 
' | Ol ere 
nave Pink. BRADFORD. wh ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. ei esehs Ns eB? TRADE MARK 


SUMMER DRIED bees ch AS STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND ‘STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


= W. DUFFY’S PATENT \ coucurz:.- 


~ IMMOVABLE-ACME ” 


HOOD BLOGK FLOORING, 


' THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
‘ven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld. 


Chief Office and Works :-GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

ILLUSTRATIONS. THE fcundation-stone of a new public hall for Alford 
——— Aberdeenshire, which has become necessary by reason of the 
MARQUETRY PANELS FOR THE “ORONTES.’ inadequacy of the wooden building which has hitherto had t 
se serve the purpose, was laid on Saturday last. The new build 
ST. MARY'S CHURCH, ECCLESTON, FROM SOUTH AISLE, ing, which is to cost 1,2c0/., will comprise a hall 87 feet by 
LOOKING (YORE Boies 43 feet, and seated for 500 persons, and a small hall seated fo 

SS ee PE 100 persons. 
NEW LIBRARY, PATENT OFFICE. THE characteristic American plan of preferring entir 


= ce —— | reconstruction to any kind of repairs is, we hear, about to be 

illustrated at Chicago, where the Montauk building, one of th 

WALES— continued. most notable sky-scrapers in the city, is to be pulled down tha 

For erection of premises at the corner of Wyndham and Adare | its site may be utilised for part of a new office building. At it 
streets, Bridgend. Mr. P. J. THOMAS, architect, Bridgend. | Jast assessment it was valued at over half a million dollars 
Lloyd & Tape . ° . : aaah . £3,518 © O| The new structure is to be erected by the First National Banl 


W. McGaul : . . . 3,302 © 0O| of Chicago, which has paid a million dollars for its new sit 
W. Francis ; . . . . . . 3,040 © © | and will spend four million dollars on the new building. 
R, Jones. . ; : : ; : a aad St ORO. THE Chesterfield Town Council have determined on th 
C. H. Cookseley ; s ; : : - 2,930 © ©} erection, by way of experiment, of twenty houses for the ver 
P. GAYLARD, Bridgend (accepied) . : - 2,750 © ©} poor, subject to the approval of the Local Government Board 
For sewerage and sewage-disposal works for the villages o The idea was that they should not erect a class of hous 
Senny Bridge and Defynock, Brecon. Mr. B. Ly which would be brought into competition with those provided b 


PRITCHARD, surveyor, 8 Castle Street, Brecon. private enterprise, but rather that they should make provisio: 


J. Monks . : : ; : : : . £3484 19 7 | for the very poor for whom it does not pay an ordinar 
Johnson Bros. . : ‘ ; : : . 3379 19 10 | landlord to erect houses, and who are hence driven to dwell i 
J. Lawson & Co. : : : ; : . 2,977 13 6 | low-rented slum property. The Corporation are advised tha 
Barnes, Chaplin& Co. . . ‘ ; . 2,824 7 2 | they can build houses with one room downstairs and two uf 
J. Sutherland : : : : . 2,609 19 4 | to let at 3s. per week, and an application is to be made to th 
W. MosEs, Senny Bridge (accefzed ) 5 = 62,360 8020 || Ocal Government Board for permission to borrow the mone 
F. Martin . 3 : : ‘ : . 1,699 2 8| necessary. There is some doubt whether that permission wi 


be given, but at any rate the Council will have made an hones 
attempt to deal with a very difficult question. : 


THE baths and parks committee, at their meeting 0 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. Monday, under the presidency of Mr. Marsh, resolved t 


Ar a meeting of the St. Andrews, N.B., executive committee | recommend the Birmingham City Council, at their meeting 0 
on Monday, it was agreed to invite plans for the restoration of | February 4, to authorise them to proceed with the work. The 
the town church from Mr. M‘Gregor Chalmers, Glasgow. It | propose to acquire from the watch committee the police-statio 
was intimated that a member of the congregation had promised | in George Arthur Road, which will be vacated as soon as th 
1,000/. to the restoration fund. new premises in Bloomsbury Street are finished. The fror 

THE foundation-stone of St. Paul’s Church, Fairhaven, in | part of the building will need very little alteration to adapt 
the parish of St. Cuthbert, Lytham, will be laid to-morrow by | to the requirements of the administrative department, an 
Mr. H. W. Worsley-Taylor, M.P. The site for the church, | some modification of the cells will be sufficient to transfor 
parsonage and schools was given by Mr. J. Talbot Clifton. | them into ten private baths for women and sixteen for met 
The new church will meet the needs of the rapidly increasing | It is not in contemplation at present to sink a well and provid 
district of Fairhaven. ' a swimming bath, but a piece of land at the rear of the statio 


PATENT 1331/01. 
Mo B=Co; Gpiek. 


These Ranges are Exhibited by the follow- 
ing London Firms :— 


R. ADAMS, Newington Causeway ; 
CLARK, HUNT & CO., Shoreditch ; 
O'BRIEN, THOMAS & CO., Upper Thames fj] 
Street ; a || 
R. H. & J. PEARSON & CO., Ltd., Notting (Dy 
Hill Gate ; i 
ROWNSON, DREW & CO., Queen Victoria _ if} 
Street. AW 
Agents for Civerpools.. ‘ii 
THE WELL FIRE CO., Ltd. aver’ 


This Independent Range is fitted with hot water 
circulating boiler, as shown in the sections, and the 
heat of the fire passes direct under the bottom of 
the oven. 
A Fire Brick Dome and damper is fitted over the 
fire, which enables the heat to be concentrated 
at pleasure on the hot plate or boiler, the waste heat 
The above shows the heat concentrated under of either passing under the other, thereby utilising The above shows the heat of the fire conet 


the boiler and the waste heat passing under the i on the hot plate and the waste heat passin 
hot plate, what is usually lost. 5 the boiler. 


The casing and oven door are lined with slag wool and a third oven can be arranged if requ 
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lif 


be acquired which may 
e The proposed arrangement between the two com- 


ttees is based upon the city surveyor’s valuation, and the 
imated cost of the conversion will be brought forward at a 
or stage ; it is not, however, anticipated that the outlay will 
excessive, or that the cost of maintenance will be very large. 


TRADE NOTES. 


‘p Mission Hall, Rugby, has been fitted with the latest 
yroved hot-water heating apparatus by John King, Limited, 
-ineers, Liverpool. 

THE ventilation of Mansefield U. F. church and hall, 
winning, is being carried out by Messrs. Cousland & 
ckay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow and Manchester, by 
uns of Mackay’s patent direct-acting ventilators and air- 
t panels, of which they are the sole makers. 


A USEFUL DIARY. 


‘s combined diary, blotting-pad and memorandum-pad 
chat the beginning of each year the Victoria Stone Company 
‘1 to their business friends is an extremely useful, as well as 
andsome adjunct to the writing-table or desk. The diary 
‘sists of some hundred foolscap pages ruled for a week’s 
jagements to the page. The blotting-pad is thick and of 
1e dimensions, and the memo-pad, the leaves of which 
| perforated for detachment, is conveniently placed at the 
‘\t-hand side, that and the diary, both covered in ornamental 
ih, folding over the blotting-pad, to which they form an 


{active and effectual protection. 


! VARIETIES. 


‘\ CELTIC cross about 39 feet high is about to be erected at 
/aakilty, co. Cork, as a memorial of the late Lord Carbery. 
‘vas constructed from a design by Sir Thomas Drew, 
1. H.A. 

‘\s a result of the competition forthe Hearts of Oak Benefit 
cety new offices, the first premium has been awarded to 
[sts. Essex, Nicol & Goodman, 21 Waterloo Street, Bir- 
izham; the second to Messrs. Meaby & Webbe, Jessel 


be utilised for that purpose in the Chambers, Chancery Lane, W.C.; and the third to Messrs. 


Lanchester, Stewart & Richards, 1 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 

MUCH interest is being taken in Harrogate in the question 
of the enlargement of the Royal Pump Room. The Corpora- 
tion have already decided that a new pump-room and covered 
promenade should be erected at the entrance to the Valley 
Gardens. 


DURING the restoration of All Hallows Church, near 
Rochester, two fine arches, one fourteenth-century and the 
other earlier, have been discovered. A consecration cross ina 
good state of preservation was also uncovered, The church 
dates from the Norman Conquest, and its ancient Early 
Norman font and fifteenth-century oak pews and chancel 
screen have been carefully preserved. 


Dr. BODINGTON read a paper on “Schliemann’s Troy” at 
the meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
on the 17th inst. The president (Mr. Butler Wilson), referring 
to the impending dissolution of Victoria University, said that 
in the new Yorkshire University there should be a Chair of 
Architecture, and called upon the architects of the county to 
support and endow such achair. Dr. Bodington, in replying, 
welcomed the suggestion. He would gladly try to arrange for 
representatives from the Yorkshire College to meet the Council 
of the Society. The suggestion came at a very opportune time, 
since the governors were now considering what provision they 
were to make for the future. 


THE Wednesfield parish church, about two miles from 
Wolverhampton, was burned to the ground on Saturday 
evening. The church was a very old one, and wood was used 
largely in its construction, its dryness accounting for the fierce- 
ness of the flames and the inability of the firemen to check their 
progress. Nothing but the charred walls remain of the edifice, 
which has withstood all the elements since 1760. From the 


fire only the communion plate and the ancient registers were 


saved. A heavy bell crashed down among the villagers, many 
of whom narrowly escaped injury. The vicar, who has been 
thirty years at the church, which was insured, is lying 
seriously ill. 

THE following circular, dated Wednesday, has been sent to 
the shareholders of the Welsbach Incandescent Gaslight 
Company, Ltd., by the secretary :— “I am instructed to inform 
you that terms have been arranged whereby the members of 


=| 


TUBOR” FILTER 


a 


BERKEFELD FILTER CO. Ltd. 


SIMPLE IN 


Is the name of the Improved Cerm-Proof Filter sold by 


121 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(NSTRUCTION. 


ng 


MN a 


A, SERVICE PIPE FROM MAI 


B, INLET To FILTER. 

C, OUTLET oF FILTERED. 
WATER ok 

D, FLUSH TAP. 

E.ORDINARY WATER 
if 


lliOST EASILY 
CLEANED. 


[ter drawn direct 


House Filter H{ as sketched, 30/= 
Smaller Size ey 22/6 


Architects are invited to 


1 Filters attached | 
she service pipe, 
shout interfering 
th the ordinary 
raw-off tap. 


i 
j 
} 


see these Filters 
in operation 


at our Showrooms. 


ie abe WILSON writes as follows :—<The ‘ Tubor’ Filters sold by the Berkefeld 
iter Co., Limited, London, W., remove all germs from water. They therefore represent ideal 
ters, giving pure (7.¢. germless) water, and thus prevent Typhoid and many other diseases.” 
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the old board have resigned their position as directors and the 
following members of the advisory committee—namely, Messrs. 
Philip Stanhope, Thomas James Barratt, George A. Touch, 
William Whiteley and Edgar Williamson—have been ap- 
pointed as a provisional board, entrusted with the selection of 
a definitive board, whose appointment is to be subject to 
ratification by the shareholders at the next annual general 
meeting of the company.” 

THE first seasonal meeting for 1902 of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire took place on the 16th inst., Mr. 
J. G. Prentice presiding. The paper of the evening was 
“ Church Dedication in Cheshire and South Lancashire,” by 
Mr. J. Brownbill, M.A., who commenced with a brief history 
of his subject from early times to the Middle Ages, before 
people were influenced by political events. A list of the civil 
divisions of that part of the country was also given, with the 
patron saints of the ancient churches and an account of the 
many changes and much confusion that had taken place in the 
early centuries, many of the original dedications having been 
lost, and comparisons drawn with other parts of the country 
showed that the counties’ former inhabitants were old-fashioned 
and showed a distinct preference for the earlier saints. At the 
close a long and interesting discussion took place, after which 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Brownbill for his 
learned and interesting paper. 

AN interesting and very varied programme will be found at 
the Alhambra just now, the greatest novelty which Mr. Slater 
has provided for his patrons being the Moung Toon trio of 
Burmese ball manipulators, whose dexterity is remarkable. 
The ball first used is made apparently of plaited cane, about 
6 inches in diameter, and it is thrown about and caught by 
feet, knees, thighs and shoulders, but the hands are never 
called into requisition. The cane ball is succeeded by one 
and later by three or four of fine blown glass, and the skill 
with which these are tossed into the air and caught by the 
“leading gentleman” of the trio approaches the marvellous. 
This is altogether an attractive turn, on having secured which 
Mr. Dundas Slater may be congratulated. The programme 
comprises, however, thirteen other excellent items, including 
the three ballets “Soldiers of the King,” “Santa Claus” and 
the particularly bright and sparkling “ Gretna Green.” 

IN view of the agitation which prevails in connection with 
the municipal insurance question for the Cripplegate area, 
some interest attaches to the fact that the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee have arranged for a very important test to 


take place on Wednesday next with a large warehouse 
constructed entirely of Karri and Jarrah wood, the floor b 
constructed on the same principle as recently adopted for 
big warehouses in the new Free Port at Hamburg. There 
also be tests with Karri and Jarrah wood doors for compat 
with the fire resistance of oak and teak doors. A | 
attendance is anticipated, including several foreign 
respondents, who will be specially visiting London. A py 
by the way, of the latter, the executive announce 
the silver medal which they offered for the best essay on 
resisting materials exhibited at the International Fire Ex 
tion of 1901 at Berlin, has been awarded to Lieutenant El 
of Berlin, the assessors being Chief Officer Giersberg 
Berlin, and Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, the chairman of the « 
mittee. The essay will be published in the official Governt 
report of the exhibition in the German language, and als 
the committee’s publications in an English translation, 


THE MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


Atv the Ilford Town Hall on Friday last a large and infiue 
company assembled, on the invitation of Sir Eyre M 
Shaw and the directors of the May-Oatway Fire Applia 
Limited, to witness a public test of the fire preventive < 
ratus which has been installed in the handsome new muni 
building. 

Among those present were Captain Walker, represe: 
the War Office; Mr. Williams, Admiralty ; Mr. A. Mu 
chief surveyor, Corporation of the City of London ; theC 
men of the Essex County Council, Ilford, Wanstead, Le 
Barking, Walthamstow and East Ham District Cour 
representatives of the Poplar, St. George’s-in-the-East 
other Boards of Guardians; the Royal, North British 
Mercantile, Hand-in-Hand, and other insurance compa 
Great Eastern, Midland and other railways ; the secretary 
district chairman of the National Fire Brigades Unic 
deputation from the London Private Fire Brigades Ass 
tion; Mr. R. Gordon Stuart, chief officer Johannesburg 
Brigade ; General Electric Co., Western Electric Co., Sie 
Bros. & Co., Ltd., &c., as well as a large number of archi 
surveyors, City men and directors of companies. 

Sir E. M. Shaw, chairman of the company, in a 
address explained that during his thirty years’ connectior 
the fire brigade he had seen and tested innumerable di 
for the prevention or detection of fire and the minimisi 
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. Joss attendant on their outbreak, but he was quite satisfied 
‘to the superiority of the May-Oatway system, as a proof of 
ich he had not hesitated to identify himself with it. 
Mr. G. H. Oatway (managing director) followed with a few 
narks introducing the tests, and an independent committee 
formed consisting of {Captain Miller, Leyton, represent- 
the National Fire Brigades Union, chairman; J. W. 
Ueyfield, superintendent Woodford Fire Brigade ; R: Gordon 
art, chief officer Johannesburg Fire Brigade ; Superinten- 
it Smith, West Ham Fire Brigade; C. Bevan, for the 
adon Private Fire Brigades Association; T. F. Britton, chief 
cer London General Omnibus Fire Brigade ; W. Chatterton, 
ef officer in charge of Midland Railway Company’s brigades; 
Stubbings, chief officer in charge Great Eastern Railway 
npany’s fire brigades ; James Sheppard, surveyor to the 
rth British and Mercantile Insurance Company; J. F. 
bb, late engineer Metropolitan Fire Brigade; S. Bacon, 
jlar Board of Guardians ; C. J. Dawson, F.R.1.B.A., archi- 
for the School Board; H. K. Gilbey, chairman, School 
id ; J. Lawrence, East Ham District Council; B. Bailey, 
irman, Ilford District Council, for the purpose of devising 
most searching tests to which they could subject the 
aratus which, as we may remind our readers, only resembles 
Fe fire-alarm appliances to the extent that the ex pan- 
| of metal by heat is used to open or close an electric 
uit, thereby causing a signal to be transmitted. A 
al wire having a high expansibility, such as copper or 
er, is stretched horizontally across a room or other premises. 
'n when tightly strained, the wire “sags” from its own 
zht, but if the wire becomes heated the sag increases, and 
‘tical wire and hanging weight attached to the horizontal 
+ then drop sufficiently to close an electric circuit, where- 
inthe alarm is sounded. After the alarm has been acted 
/he apparatusgresumes its normal condition. 
The first test consisted in lighting fires on the stage in the 
e hall, a spacious apartment 75 feet by 50 feet, and 40 feet 
eight. In a very few seconds the wires which run across 
flies above were acted on, and a bell was rung in a room 
ited at some distance, and in a little over a minute a 
taker, followed immediately by a fireman with a hose, 
eared on the scene. In the next test the wire to be 
‘d upon was stretched across the ceiling of the main 
1 and in 2 minutes 36 seconds the small fires on the 
} of the hall had caused it to act, and the bell 
again heard. So prompt, indeed, was the action that 


r 


even the chairman and managing director were agreeably 
surprised. Other tests followed, all being equally satisfactorily 
met, and at the close of the proceedings the committee ex- 
pressed the liveliest satisfaction at the excellent results attained 
and the unanimous opinion that the company had provided 
an appliance which would effectually protect large and small 
buildings. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


MESSRS. MATHER & PLATT, Manchester, have just got out 
a new price-list of their “steel-clad motors,” which they manu- 
facture in eleven sizes, covering all powers up to 85 b.h.p., and 
the choice of the speeds and voltages given is very large. All 
parts are made strictly interchangeable, and machines of any 
size can be delivered from stock at short notice. A comple- 
mentary list of “ electrically-driven machinery” is also ready. 

MEssrs. LuMBy, SON & WooD, LTD., of West Grove Works, 
Halifax, have sent us their neatly got-up and voluminous 
twentieth-century catalogue of boilers for all purposes, which 
have received the highest award wherever exhibited, including 
the goid medal at the last Paris Exhibition. 

This firm are manufacturers of wrought-iron and steel 
welded and rivetted boilers for heating apparatus, on the low- 
pressure hot-water and low-pressure steam systems, including 
Cornish boilers, vertical steam boilers, besides kitchen-range 
boilers, copper boilers, steam heaters, valves and fittings, as 
well as fire and burglar-proof safes, &c. 

Special attention may be directed to this firm’s high-class 
steel Cornish boilers, which are made throughout of best mild 
steel plates, flanged by special machinery, the longitudinal 
seams in shell being lap jointed andjdouble rivetted, while the 
ends are made in one plate and well strengthened with stays. 
The flue ends, moreover, are flanged by special machinery and 
have Galloway tubes welded or rivetted in. 

Another specialty of Messrs. Lumby, Son & Wood, Ltd., is 
their patent ‘‘ Pioneer” perfect boiler, of which we understand 
that 200 to 300 are in actual use in all parts of the country, and 
some of the most important public buildings, schools, churches 
and hospitals are heated thereby. 

It is worthy of note that the patent “ Pioneer” tubes effect 
a great economy in fuel, while the boilers require the minimum 
of attention, and for low-pressure steam heating they afford the 
best results. Among other improvements which have been 
added, these boilers (both hot-water and steam) have now 
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double jackets of increased thickness so as to prevent the outer 


casing becoming too hot. 

It may be added that security is afforded by all boilers 
being tested to a heavy steam or hydraulic pressure before 
leaving the works, and a certificate of the test is supplied when 


desired. 


JAMES WATT. 


UNDER the auspices of the Greenock Philosophical Society the 
James Watt anniversary lecture was delivered by Mr. H.S. 
Hele-Shaw, LLD., F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in 
University College, Liverpocl, and the subject was “ James 
Watt, Inventor.” Professor Hele-Shaw, according to the 
Glasgow Herald, said that the lapse of a century since the 
great work of Watt, and indeed of a century and a half since 
that work began, had seen the dawn of what must be regarded 
as another era in the industrial development of the world. 
This era is distinguished by the universal awakening to the 
fact that for industrial pursuits, as for the learned professions, 
highest possible intellectual training is necessary. It was bya 
study of the life of Watt, and by the discovery of his views, 
especially those of his more maturer years, that a true con- 
ception could be arrived at as to the proper form which 
technical education should take. The lecturer, therefore, 
devoted his remarks entirely to that particular side in the story of 
Watt which had attracted less attention hitherto, in order to see 
what lessons could be learned from his history. What struck 
Professor Hele-Shaw in Watt’s correspondence was the 
remarkable way in which he worked at every detail himself, 
making experiments and apparatus, and although he had here 
and there the assistance of others, it was upon himself that he 
relied, working with his own hands at his inventions, and 
thinking out each idea himself in every detail. The con- 
ception of the idea of a separate condenser, which occurred to 
him in 1765, and upon which idea he set to work to experiment 
the very next day, occupied him a great many years of 
laborious and often painful application before he had the 
satisfaction of seeing any substantial result. During that 
time, although he had for years at a time to earn his living by 
turning his knowledge in other directions, he never lost sight 
of his great idea. 
books could teach him, mastering foreign languages for this 
purpose, and he performed innumerable experiments when 
intricate points could be elucidated by scientific investi- 


gation and research. He worked in wood, brass, co 
and iron, and made patterns with his own hands, 
was thus seen that Watt was furnished with these 
the great essentials for the successful prosecution of in 
tion in its widest sense. First, the knowledge acq. 
by reading of what others have done, an intimate acquaint 
with and thorough familiarity with the properties of mate 
acquired by becoming himself a thorough skilled mech 
Nor must we omit to mention the power of draughtsmar 
which Watt had assiduously cultivated, and which 
necessary to go hand in hand with actual workmanship, 
was not naturally gifted by nature with much artistic skill 
he had evidently cultivated this faculty so that it became < 
greatest service to him. Then, again, by studying the la 
nature, he had become familiar with scientific principles 
by the aid of his knowledge of mathematics was enable 
apply these principles so that, instead of attempting to d 
blindly the improvements he contemplated, he had a 
guide which enabled him to work steadily toward: 


end he had in view. The instances, of course, 
familiar were those wonderful experiments he - 
on the properties of heat, and which led him 1 


dependently discover the composition of water; but 
are other illustrations not so well known, and he 
lecturer) had prepared and put together some shee 
diagrams containing certain of his inventions which \ 
‘llustrate his resource and fertility in solving mech: 
problems. These are taken entirely from his developme 
the steam-engine, and while illustrating how thorough 
thought over every aspect of a problem which presented 
to him, brought home to us the fact that it would have 
impossible for him to have conceived these ideas, all of 
thoroughly sound and practical, and put them into cor 
form, unless he had been mentally equipped as well ash 
for that work. ‘The first sheet of diagrams consisted oft 
of converting reciprocating into circular motion. Ther 
every indication that he intended to use the now uni 
method of converting reciprocating into circular motion | 
use of the crank. The second sheet of diagrams ga 
result of his discovery of the use of the expansion of 
as a means of saving great waste and effecting a 


He spared no labour in acquiring all that | 


economy in its use, which were set forth in his pat 
1782, The third sheet of diagrams gave the various m¢ 
by which. he proposed to get a straight line motion at th 
of his piston-rod, as set forth in his patent dated 1784. 
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~the series of sheets was devoted to Watt’s steam-engine 
tor. The study of these inventions showed how com- 
+ he was able to draw upon the knowledge alluded to, 
utilise the training indicated, and although they may 
ve been equally valuable, were all eminently sound and 
-al in their conception. Watt made very few mistakes in 
slication of mechanical principles, and we found him on 
Soccasions combating false views of mechanical questions, 
tting forth so clearly the true conditions of the case that 
nnot read his writings without astonishment. One parti- 
ase towards the end of his life has the greatest interest 
present time, when mechanical traction on roads has 
very much into prominence, and when motor cars have 
' so much interest throughout the world. Watt had 
-accused of opposing the introduction of the 
| carriage, but just as George Stephenson in his 
id years opposed numerous impracticable schemes which 
ew well were merely visionary and calculated to 
‘ea waste of public money, so Watt, towards the end of 
i, writing on the subject of the steam carriage, set forth 
sy difficulties which have been the real causes of prevent- 
{introduction for more than a century after the invention 
(iteam-engine itself. When quite near the end of his life 
; led—apparently by an obvious want of knowledge on 
yt of a teacher in Greenock and also of his pupils—to 
| whether there were any other young men of promising 
Be the town, and whether native genius might not be 
‘fully stimulated by judicious encouragement. After due 
i. determined to appropriate a sum of money to the 


g of a scientific library at Greenock, and the point 
truck one most was the character of the original list 
j:s proposed by Watt. This included not merely prac- 
‘ooks upon naval architecture, shipwrighting, fuel, 
vatermills, &c., but theoretical treatises on fluids 
vechanics, conic sections, experimental philosophy, 
astronomy, and a number of books’ which 
: time dealt with higher mathematics, such as 
vin’s “Flexions,” the “ Differential and Integral Cal- 
| Legendre’s ‘“‘ Geometry,” &c.; indeed, a number of 
hich most people would think quite above the heads of 
4s of young men which Watt had in his mind to benefit; 
his foundation of a prize at the Glasgow University, as 
‘knowledgment of the many favours he had received 
at learned body, he wrote :—“To excite a spirit of 
rand exertion among the students of natural philosophy 


i 


and chemistry appears to me the more useful, as the very 
existence of Britain as a nation seems to me in great measure 
to depend upon her exertions in science and arts.” He should 
be sorry to conclude his discourse without referring to a fourth 
and most necessary qualification possessed in such an eminent 
degree by Watt, viz. force of character. {He was not sure 
that the lessons to be learnt from his life, if they could only be 
universally appreciated, and the benefit conferred by its study 
would not be of equal importance with the material results of 
his successful inventions. 

The lecture was throughout of an exceptionally interesting 
character, and was eloquently delivered. At the close Pro- 
fessor Hele-Shaw was given a very cordial vote of thanks. 


MASTER PLUMBERS’ DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the members of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Master Plumbers’ Association was held at Glasgow 
on the 17th inst. About ninety gentlemen were present. 
Mr. J. M. Symington, the president, occupied the chair, and 
Mr. Thos. Daye, vice president, and Bailie Macfarlane, Port- 
Glasgow, honorary treasurer, discharged the duties of croupiers. 
Mr. Robert Crawford, in proposing “The Master Plumbers’ 
Association,” remarked that, being a member of the Honour- 
able Company of Plumbers, he could tell those present that 
that company had spent 20,000/, in helping on the registration 
movement, and had devoted themselves, with an entire 
departure from all the traditions of London Company life, to 
try todo the best they could to advance and increase the 
status and to develop the responsibility and education of the 


plumbers. That company had also done its utmost to put 
before the public mind the immense importance of 
seeing to, paying for, and selecting the best kind of 


plumber that could be obtained. They had also done much to 
raise the position of the public health of the country. And he 
was glad to tell them that of all places in the United Kingdom 
where the response had been made to the efforts of the 
Plumbers’ Company, Glasgow and the West of Scotland had 
done the very best. That had been so because the men had 
been alive in their desire to advance with the times. And he 
believed it was an acknowledged fact that there were no better 
plumbers to be found anywhere than in Glasgow and the West 
of Scotland. He had consulted Mr. Fyfe as to the plumbers of 
the present day, and that gentleman had told him the work was 
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entirely satisfactory. He was glad to know that their Associa- 
tion was flourishing, and that it had a benevolent side, which 
he trusted would go on and prosper. The Chairman, in | absolute and final conclusion, but could accumulate a 
acknowledging the toast, stated that the plumbers held an | of opinions of which they could avail themselves, and 
almost unique position, for they were being continually | end probably go to Parliament and ask for sanction t¢ 
told that they held the lives of the people in their | local effort and a new departure towards the solution 
hands. What havoc a careless plumber might bring about in - He believed that Parliament, recognising the 
a building, and even in a city, when with a little foresight much Ww 
misery could have been avoided and loss prevented. That | prepared to give special legislation to face the exp 
showed what delight they should have in their craft, and they | region of this question. His ideas might be crude, 
should make it their aim to strive earnestly and determinedly | believed the solution of the matter lay in that directic 
to attain to the height of perfection that would bring honour | held it to be an absolute obligation on the gover ing 
to themselves and credit to their trade. He urged them to have a direct hand in dealing with the lowest tree 
study sanitary science, and thus discharge the duties laid upon | people, and they must approach it without the ho D 
them as individuals and as citizens, and endeavour to play a | without the possibility —of commercial return. It wasa 
noble part on the stage of life. Mr. Robert Russell gave | that the present conditions were intolerable, and 
“The Lord Provost, Magistrates and Town Council of | menace to the well-being of the whole communif! 
Glasgow.” Councillor Primrose, in reply, said that while at | that extent the Corporation would be justified in an ef 
the present moment they stood in presence of many accom- | did not possess within it the potentiality of con 
plished facts in civic life and enterprise, there were two or | success. If in any measure they solved that deep 
three pressing and profound problems facing them in the | what a work for the community would have been 
‘mmediate future. In front of these was that of the housing | plished. aN 
of the very poor. As to the existence of the evil there = 
was no doubt, and the problem was how best to solve 
it. Various methods had ian suggested. Some had said, AMERICAN WORKSHOP METHODS. 
“Let us have a Royal Commission.” But he believed the | AT the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civi 
answer of Parliament would be that they had had two Royal | on the 14th inst. the paper read was “ America’ 
Commissions, and had provided legislation under which | Methods in Steel Construction,” by Mr. H. B. 
nothing had been done. The alternative of a local Commis- | M.Inst.C.E. The author, in noticing the fact 
sion offered far more probability and possibility of success. recent contracts for steelwork had been secured 
The conditions of every city varied, and a hard and fast | manufacturers in competition with English firt 
codification could not adequately meet the needs of different that a description of American methods woul 
localities. What he would warmly support would be the | tageous. The quality of American first-class wo 
appointment of a local Commission, founded on the broad line | lent in design, material, workmanship and finish, 

of practicable possibility and acceptability to the community. equal to English work. The cost of labour, th : 
He would have on that Commission a certain number of | regarded the amount earned by individual workmen, v 
members of the Town Council, and added to that he would | than in England when the quantity of work turne 
willingly take a practical contribution from Gilmorehill, and | taken into account. English bridge works w 
then he would strengthen the board with citizens who had | cramped for room, and hampered with old-f 
devoted much of their lives and time, and in some cases part of | obsolete machinery, while American works we 
their treasure, to the solution of that problem. He would further | modern requirements, and obsolete machinery w: 
strengthen it with a representation from the Landlords’ Associa- | as soon as it was superseded by anything 

tion, and then he would appeal to the common sense and patriot- | Works in America usually ran night and day, ind 
ism of men who had done and were doing practical work in the workmen took fewer holidays than English w 
various structural conditions that attached to human habita- | author confined his description to the bridge dep 
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-d Works of the American Bridge Company near Phila- | 
, and after giving a general description of the works, economical than handwork. 


the material from the bridge-shop yard through the 
processes into the loading-up yard, whence it was 


L sities 
ger machines having each its independent motor. The 


1 was moved longitudinally through the shop on trollies | 


nsversely by electric cranes, the shop was roofed in and 


yr was boarded; the material rested almost entirely on | 


nd every process moved it further along the shop till 
jhed work emerged at the opposite end to that at which 
fel entered. The output in gross tons per man per 


averaged:—Draughtsmen, 771; bridge-shop, 115; forge, 


-bars, 185; templaters, 2,366. The steel was open- 
steel, rather softer than was generally used in England, 
Ilent quality, and giving very uniform tests. The 
/ care was taken to deliver all 


1 in a very complete manner and gave much more 
ion than was usually. furnished on drawings in 
\. Great care was taken to minimise smith’s work 
duplicate as many parts as possible. Stops, guides, 
\ic spacing punches and multiple punches were largely 
che angle-shear was used much more than in England, 
ts of the largest size were sheared at one cut without 
ortion ; punches and dies were all made on automatic 
nd were interchangeable. All the larger shearing 
|5 were mounted on turntables. Plates were handled 
inches by roller frames or goose-necks and moved by 
‘bar working ona fulcrum. Rimering was done by 
‘tills, which resembled a Wellington crane with eight 
(ills on it. Pneumatic drills and rivetters, and chipping 
sof the Boyer type were much used, and bad holes, 
sre very uncommon, were rimered and not drifted. 
ong pieces were rimered or drilled by compressed-air 
( up to the work by a compressed-air c 


| pended from an electric Wellington crane traversed 
ch on the rivetter-platform. Ends of members were 
rotary planers which had heads 4 feet 6 inches to 
liameter, with cutters fixed near the periphery. Angle- 
| were bevelled in pairs in a milling-machine with fast 
ted, and fitted perfectly. Large joists or channels 
#dled with clip-hooks furnished with chisel points. 
> planing was done in the works ; “ Universal ” plates 
|, and were rolled by nearly all American plate-mills 
| <tra charge, 

uses of cheap working in America might be summed 
flows :—1. The workmen, though more highly paid 
agland, turned out a much larger quantity of work. 
«angement of the works was more carefully thought 
labour-saving appliances were more used. 3. There 
1 method and probably more scientific know 
ng office 4. The works were 


The author 
following lines :—(a) A careful 
Vat of works to avoid unnecessary handling and give 
tities for such as was necessary. (4) More complete 
,(¢) The condemnation and removal of obsolete 
Hand the proper maintenance of what was in use. 
“motive power. (e) The more extended use of stops, 
1 multiple and spacing punches. The saving which 
i/2 by systematic methods in the drawing office, and 
és and multiple punches, so as to 
was very great. Small portions of the 
| nterchangeable and turned out without 
Onark each piece. The use of the spacing-punch 
| necessity for wooden templates and for marking, 


mprovement on the 
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The bridge-shop was electrically driven, the cranes . 


material into the 
hop yard perfectly straightened. The drawings were | 


| of passengers from London to the sea, and wice versd. 
| naturally disappointing to the “ people in between” to have to. 


| of any intermediate station in Sussex. 


| apprenticeship question. 


assume that automatic machine operations are invariably more 
It was, however, the paper said, 
beyond dispute that the producing power of the individual, 
aided by the labour-saving automatic machine, is practically 
unlimited, whilst we have long since reached the limit of pro- 
duction of the skilled worker making use only of simple 
machine and hand tools. A high degree of accuracy is 
possible by either the old or new.method : but accuracy com- 
bined with cheapness is only possible under new conditions, 
_ whilst interchangeability is commercially impossible except in 
those establishments fitted with the best machine tools and 
gauges. In regard to the latter, the author said it is not true 
that the extensive use of accurate gauges is only economical 
where either highly accurate work is called for or parts are to 
be made in large quantities. The paper proceeded to describe 
various modern gauges, explaining the system of “limit” 
gauges, which are now so extensively used in America, and 
which are being largely introduced into this country. The 
subject of milling, which is doubtless a development of the old 
_Tose-cutting of early English practice, was next dealt with, 
|some remarkable examples of advanced practice. being 
_described. The attributes necessary in the design of a good 
planing machine were discussed, and the modern system of 
grinding parts by emery wheels, in place of ordinary 
machinery, was described, “ Chucking,” an American term 
used to designate that class of work which is held in a face- 
plate chuck, was dealt with at some length, machines and 
small tools being described and illustrated. Turning, polishing. 
gear-cutting, jig-work and small tools also received attention. 
Among the machine tools specially described were the turret 
lathe, the vertical mill and different types of portable machines, 
The paper concluded with references to organisation and the 
The meeting was adjourned until 


Friday, the 31st inst. 


LONDON AND BRIGHTON ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


PASSENGERS on the London and Brighton ‘line are daily 
speculating as to the possibilities of the new line. All sorts of 
impressions prevail, says the Swssexr Daily News, both as to 
the exact route and the character of the new railway. That it 
is to be an electric railway, and that it is to be the introduction 
of high speed railways into the South of England is fairly well 
grasped, but it has not yet so thoroughly been realised that the 
primary object of the proposed railway is the rapid transition 
It is 


realise that in a scheme to bring London within half an hour 
of the coast the towns and villages in the country districts must 
necessarily be slipped past. The idea of a train travelling. 
from station to station, collecting and distributing passengers 
and goods as it goes along, must be abandoned. At present 
the plans of the proposed electric railway show no indication 
There are rumours that 
efforts will be made to take up local passengers at three or four 
intermediate stages, including Haywards Heath, but whatever 
designs the engineers of the new railway may have in view, the 
plans give no clue to stations other than at London and 
Brighton, the length of forty-seven miles including nearly 
twenty miles in tunnel and covered way, and upwards of seven 
on viaducts. It is known that the scheme also involves a new 
bridge across the Thames. 

The object of this article is to give Sussex people an idea 
of the course to be taken by the proposed railway through their 
county. It is necessary, perhaps, to state that the London 
terminus will be in the Pimlico district. The proposed line 
will cross the Thames by a new bridge and south suburban 
London on a long range of viaducts. In passing through 
Surrey, the Merstham Downs will be tunnelled under to the 
extent of seven and a half miles, providing a tunnel that will 
occupy a very respectable position in the list of the long tunnels 
of the world. Leaving the Surrey hills behind, the line will 
bank across the flat pastoral district bordering the two counties. 
As auctioneers would say, the proposed new line will be within 
easy distance of its long established competitor. From London 
southwards it will run on the east side of the present London 
to Brighton line. In its course along the level belt of country 
above described the new line will strike the county of Sussex 
at Tinsley Bridge, entering the parish of Worth. The engineers 
propose straightening portions of the tortuous courses of several 
rivers and streams, and the river Mole will be one of the rivers 
dealt with in this locality. The railway track will run through 
Worth Park, between the fine mansion of Mrs. Montefiore and 
the present railway line. It will cross the Worth and Crawley 
road at a point near the lodge of Worth Park, which is not a 
great distance from Three Bridges station. Just south of the 
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branch line from’ Three Bridges to East Grinstead the plans 
show a large site to be obtained for the purpose of an electri- 
city generating station. The country south of this point becomes 
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of the well-known Sussex forest character. On the west side 
of the line the forest is called the Tilgate Forest. On the east 
side, through which the new line is drawn, the name of Blunt's 
forest is locally given, which gives the clue to its ownership. It 
is a wild, picturesque district, dear to the sportsman with the 
gun. It begins, also, to show the ups and downs of Sussex 
country. 

In approaching Balcombe parish the new line, after a long 
run in the open, will go to earth again and tunnel for the con- 
siderable distance of 4,307 yards, or more than two miles and 
a half. This long, bore will go under Old House warren. 
The forest road, with the descriptive name of High Street, will 
cross the tunnel at an altitude of 250 feet. The tunnel will 
also go under Balcombe Down and the Highley Manor estate, 
and emerge at Wellgrove Wood for a short distance, dipping 
under the Balcombe and Handcross Road and passing between 
the village and the present railway line, burrowing under the 
Balcombe and Cuckfield Road by another tunnel some 1,175 
yards long. The present railway curves eastward in shaping 
its course for Haywards Heath, but the new railway will keep 
in a more direct southern course, and will pass under the 
present railway line at Beanham Wood, and continue on the 
west side, still keeping very close company. It will quickly 
have to face the depressions of the Ouse Valley district, beau- 
tiful to the tourist’s point of view, but not economical to railway 
promoters. The view of the magnificent viaduct bearing the 
present line across the valley is more known and appreciated 
‘by pedestrians and cyclists than by the travellers on the rail- 
way itself. The new railway will be carried across the valley 
by two succeeding viaducts, one 4co yards long, crossing the 
stream at the height of 64 feet, and the other 790 yards. The 
‘Ouse, not a very formidable stream at this point, is to be 
straightened a bit. The next obstacle is Borde Hill, and on 
this estate the new railway will run into tunnel again for 556 
‘yards. The new line will now be well on the west of the 
present railway. Leaving the Borde Hill ridge, it will quickly 
reach the rising ground of Haywards Heath. The town is 
avoided. After crossing the Lucastes private road, the line 
will plunge to earth again close to Winnals, and go in tunnel 
under the Paddockhall Road and Muster Green for some 827 
yards and emerge close to Oakwood. 

In a very short distance another well-known depression will 
be reached, the Valebridge lake and mill being a familiar 
scene to the thousands using the present Brighton Railway. 
This valley will be crossed by a viaduct commencing at 


Brooklands, crossing the stream at the height of too 
extending 1,923 yards. The new railway has hithertc 
well clear of Sussex towns and villages, but after cro: 
Valebridge district it will land, metaphorically speal 
the top of the town of Burgess Hill. It will cross the 
a viaduct 1,050 yards long, its greatest height bein 
4o feet. The route will go over the Burgess Hill ¢ 
and the junction of Mill Road and Leyland Road, pas 
disused windmill over Park Road, Crescent Road anc 
Road, just escaping St. John’s Church. The plan: 
point show peculiar lines of deviation, taking in more 
than is required for the ordinary passage of the line. 
given rise to the conjecture that a station of some 
anticipated. The plans, however, give no indicatior 
purpose of acquiring the range of property in close { 
to St. John’s Church. The line will proceed across t! 
yard district, over Station Road, and run on the ea 
the London Road over the well-known New Close pro} 
lake. At Hassocks the line will begin its burrow 
pensities again at Stamford Avenue, this tunnel goi 
the main Ditchling to Hurst Road, and its length bei 
as 303 yards. 

A short spell in the open, and then the line w 
another very long underground course for 7,991 yar 
tically 44 miles under the Southdown hills, its cour 
just west of the lime-kilns and the well-known r 
Clayton Hill. When it emerges on the south side of tt 
it will be inside the Brighton borough boundary. It 
enters Brighton (according to the plans) about 173 fe 
the surface of the ground. It remains in tunnel (goi: 
Dyke Road from the east side to the west a litt 
north of the Windmill inn) to a point about 113 cha 
of Dyke Road Drive, where it is 55 feet below the gr: 
then enters the parish of Preston rural in an open cutti1 
Clark’s field at a pointabout opposite the Booth Muse 
Jength of about 17 chains. It goes into tunnel agai 
the north of the old Shoreham Road, and follows the 
the Dyke Road through that portion which is in the 
Hove on the east side of Dyke Road. The line r 
tunnel from the last-named point to Buckingham 
length of 970 yards, at a depth varying from 77 feet 6 
32 feet-_the tunnel coming to the east of Dyke Ro: 
Seven Dials The line is again in open cutting from 
side of Buckingham Road (at its junction with ¢ 
Road) to its terminus in Queen Square, where the ra 
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i bove the road level. The gradients generally 
Psat areepest being I in 300, while the last-named 
h of open cutting is level. It is not until this point 1s 
yed that any interference with Brighton property takes 
.. It is proposed to stop up that portion of Church Street 
;per part) which.lies between Kew Street and New Dorset 
“4 also the whole length of Mount Zion Place, about 
sf eet at the south end of New Dorset Street, about 3co feet 

the middle towards the south end of Centurion Road, 
n/about 250 feet from the middle to the south end of St. 
“i oad. 
Weak these streets, which are to be closed, it 1S pro- 
od to make a new road from Church Street, Just above Kew 
tot, going north along the east side of the open cutting for 
bit 500 feet, thence around the face of the proposed tunnel 
back again to Church Street on the west side of the cutting 
) point opposite the gateway entrance to St. Nicholas 
4:ch. The total Jength of this road is about 370 yards. 
4 area of the land proposed to be taken within the limits of 
sition for the formation of the new road, open cutting and 
4 inus is about 5$ acres, and contains about 150 dwelling- 
9 es, besides several workshops, stables, stores, &c., and it is 
a yrtant to note that part of the churchyard to the east and 
11 of St. Nicholas Church. The whole of the west side of 
i2n Square will be taken, including the large institution 
an as St. Mary’s Home, and Wykeham Terrace. The 
sth of streets to be stopped up is 1,320 feet. One of the 
, disabilities to the people in the neighbourhood is that 
j the upper part of Church Street stopped up they will no 
er be able to secure direct access from that thoroughfare 
5 e Dyke Road and the district beyond without making a 
4) detour, to say nothing of the inconveniences which will be 
, ed by the severing of sewers, water and gas mains, &c, at 
; point. It will be gathered from this that the whole 
-me embodies engineering proposals of a phenomenal 
h acter. 
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| ;OCIATION OF ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 


}, first general meeting of the newly-formed Northern section 
fie National Association of Electrical Contractors was held 
y1e Grosvenor Hotel, Manchester, on Saturday, and was 
tided by delegates from various towns. 

Mr. H. Bland, the president of the Association, presided, 
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t] he owner of a foundry saved by the May-Oatway | 
in wrote:—“*It is the best,” and now the Vew 
ele referring to a big gas explosion in its own 
ays:—“A satisfactory feature is the test it gave 
« iency of the May-Oatway Fire Alarm apparatus. | 
| nly a little heat was generated the apparatus| 
it signalled the alarm, and the fire brigade arrived.” 
¢ Daily Times, whose premises are also protected by 
sa,in referring to the Star explosion, says :—‘* It 
48 appear that the May-Oatway Alarm is as 
i in the case of an explosion as it has already 
alf to be on an outbreak. of fire.’ This confirma- 
) high reputation gave great satisfaction to the 
‘ nd Tnsurance authorities, the two great organisa- 
J hich have unanimously recommended this system. 
N Broad Street, E.O. 
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and explained the objects of the Association. It was, he said, 
a combination formed for the purpose of defending the interests 
of the electrical industry. Many attacks were now being made 
upon that industry by the municipalities and by other bodies 
with conflicting interests. These attacks could not be met by 
the individual traders, but only by organisation. The question 
of labour was an important one. The’ manual workers in the 
trade were now combining in every town, and it had become 
necessary for the masters to combine also, so as to meet the 
men in a united body. As ‘to municipal trading, he pointed 
out that many corporations are now using their powers of ex- 
penditure for the purpose of competing in trade against that 
section of the ratepayers who were engaged in the electrical 
industry. Of course the corporations were able to undersell 
the private contractors in every case, for if a loss resulted it 
could always be made good out of the rates. Parliament never 
intended the municipalities to use their powers in this way. 
Municipal enterprise was rapidly growing, and if the electrical 
contractors delayed much longer they would combine too late 
to effect much good. It was proposed to form a conciliation 
Board in connection with the Association, whose influence 
would be exerted in preventing trade disputes and strikes. 
Improvement of the laws and rules relating to the trade was 
aimed at, and they wanted also to improve the technical know- 
ledge and the capacity of every one engaged in it. It was the 
duty of the combination of masters to help forward the educa- 
tion of the apprentices, to promote excellence in electrical work, 
and to encourage honourable conduct in business They 
wanted to see the electrical trade entirely in the hands of 
properly qualified electrical engineers, and they appealed to 
the manufacturers to help them in this matter. The pro- 
gramme of the Association included the formation of local 
associations in every town to support the objects of the general 
body. 

Mr. Wallis (Leeds) moved, “ That the London Central 
Association be requested to take action in conjunction with 
kindred associations for the purpose of defining the limits of 
legitimate municipal enterprise as regards electrical work and 
strengthening the hands of those who are unfairly exposed to. 
competition by municipal and other authorities trading under 
Parliamentary powers.” He said that municipal trading 
seemed a very innocent thing when it began, but it had now 
spread in many directions in which it interfered unfairly with 
private traders. If municipal trading extended much further 
electrical contractors would be forced to take up some other 
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line of business to support them, while they ran their electrical 
contracting as a thobby. They did not want the electrical 
trade to be degraded by unfair municipal competition. 
Electrical contractors did not desire to prevent the municipali- 
ties from extending their works in legitimate directions, but 
when a corporation began to supply wire to cottage houses and 
to adopt the free-wire system it was clearly exceeding its duty. 

Mr. Richardson (West Hartlepool) seconded the resolution, 
’ and suggested that the Association should take action to test 
the legality of the action of municipalities in undertaking 
certain work now being done by them. 

Mr. Dugdill (Manchester), in supporting the resolution, 
said that municipal trading in electricity was only the first step 
towards a purely Socialistic local government. If a corporation 
supplied houses with electric fittings, why should they not alsc 
do the plumbingwork and the carpentering, or even feed the 
inhabitants ? 

The Chairman also supported the resolution, and contended 
that when electrical work was done by corporations the con- 
sumers did not get better value for their money than when the 
same work was let out in fair competition to private contractors. 
He urged the necessity of offering united resistance to the 
grant to the local authorities of powers which allowed them to 
compete unfairly with traders. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE fifteenth annual dinner of the aSsociation of Birmingham 
students of the Institution of Civil Engineers was held on the 
16th inst. in the Grosvenor Rooms of the Grand Hotel. Mr. 
R. E. W. Berrington, president of the Association, occupied 
the chair, 

Mr. A. P. Dashwood, in proposing the health of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, coupled with the name of its 
president, Mr. Charles Hawkesley, remarked upon the benefits 
Birmingham students received from the Institution, and voiced 
the appreciation all felt at the kindness of Mr. Hawkesley in 
attending that evening. 

Mr. Charles Hawkesley, in responding to the toast, pointed 
out that the Institution of Civil Engineers was founded in the 
year 1818. It had a small beginning, but had reckoned 


amongst those who in former years acted for it as honorary, 


secretary the father of the \present Lord Chief Just\ 
England, who was at that time a barrister engac 
Parliamentary practice, and a good deal interest 
engineering matters. The present Lord Chief Justi 
now one of its honorary members. The Institutio| 
passed through a great deal within his own recollection-. 
changes had taken place through the ever-increasing Dh 
of its membership. He could remember when it oc 
No. 25 Great George Street, London. But they grew r| 
When the class for students came to be added they inc; 
in membership, and now they numbered 6,000 Associat’ 
associate members, and there were exactly 1,090 st| 
attached to the Institution, They now occupied a fine bj, 
which had been erected on the sites of Nos. 24, 25 | 
Great George Street. No. 24 was memorable from t| 
that it once contained the office of Robert Stephensc| 
George Parker Bidder, who practised there until the: 
Speaking of old times, he thought they all wished to bear i 
the old engineers who did so much before there wa| 
teaching, or any text books or books of reference, ye| 
did work which any one of them might be proud of; 
present day. Not long ago one of their members, Mr| 
took several of the Council to Llangollen to inspect the 
which Brindley made somewhere about the beginning | 
last century, and to see the grand aqueducts near Llan| 
It made one proud to feel that in those days engineers co} 
such magnificent work. In those days engineers paid, 
attention than was paid now sometimes to the beauty oj| 
work; they had greater architectural feeling than , 
engineers of the present day. It would bea very good 
if the young engineers of the present day devoted part o 
studies to architecture, and acquired at least some knoy 
of its principles, which they could embody in the worl 
designed. In this regard he might point to the work o| 
past president, Mr. Mansergh, at Rhayadder. The wo 
had designed there were designed with due regard { 
beauty of their surroundings as well as to necessary str’ 
These works would do credit, not only to their designer, | 
the city of Birmingham for ages to come. Dealing wil 


examination which the students had to pass, the sj 
pointed out that men who failed to pass were eligib 
membership of the Association if in the course of their 
they proved themselves worthy. He hoped this would a| 
be so, because there was no test so good as the wo 
engineer was able to perform in actual practice. 
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Tue meeting on Monday to aid in the promotion of a 
university for Liverpool should be considered successful, 
for the Lord Mayor was able to announce that about 
80,0002, had been promised towards the expenses. The 
city already possesses a university college, which was 
founded in 1881. At present there are about 700 students 
in arts and sciences who go through systematic courses, 
and in addition about 1,100 students attend the day and 
evening classes. Nearly half a million sterling is invested 
in buildings, land and endowments. But the college has 
not the desired status, and the City Council are 
asking Parliament for powers to convert the college into a 
university. The word “university ” is, however, somewhat 
inapplicable, for it is not proposed to teach all branches of 
learning; what is sought is a place which will have a special 
curriculum adapted to the requirements of Liverpool and 
the surrounding district. As one of the speakers said, when 
they came to establish a university in a place like Liver- 
_ pool, surrounded by the hustle and bustle of daily active 
- commercial life, it could not fail to become permeated with 
_ the spirit with which it was surrounded, and to be active in 
itself. Another speaker pointed out that they ought 
to be thankful for having two such gigantic schemes before 
them as a cathedral and a university. A model was ex- 
| hibited at the meeting showing the buildings already erected 
and those in course of erection, all of which will be avail- 
“able for the new university. 


ji 
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WHEN it is remembered how wide is the experience of 
-an architect in several classes of business, the training in 
practical logic which his everyday occupations afford, and 
the knowledge of law which he must possess in order to 
‘safeguard a client’s interest, it is astonishing that a larger 
number of members of the profession is not to be found in 
the magistracy. ‘The peculiarity is the more incompre- 
,hensible when we ‘consider the kind of men that so often 
make their way among the great unpaid. We are therefore 
glad to find that Mr. G. W. Wess has been appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor as magistrate for the borough of 
Reading. His professional career is known to his towns- 
men. After being articled to the late E. W. Gopwin, he 
‘entered partnership with Mr. C. B. Tupgs. At the end 
of five years the partnership was dissolved, and Mr. WEpp 
started by himself. Amongst public or semi-public build- 
ings designed by him are Swansea Road Board schools, the 
‘Wellington Club, the Metropolitan Bank, Messrs. J. & C. 
Simonps’s Bank, the Berks County Cricket Club Pavilion, 
the Royal Hotel (Henley), and Bona’s new hotel. He 
‘was for many years secretary of the Reading Horticultural 
Society, and founded the Chrysanthemum Society. 
‘He was one of the founders of the Kendrick 
Lodge of Freemasons. As a Conservative, he was 
on Mr, A. G. SaANDEMAN’s committee during the 1880 
election, and is ncw a prominent member of the central 
committee. He was returned as a member of the 
(Corporation in 1891. Within two years he was elected 
chairman. of the survey committee, and served in that 
Capacity for seven years. As chairman of that committee 
she brought forward the scheme for the extension of the 
town halls, which, in extended form, is now under con- 
‘sideration. He used to play for the Reading C.C. He 
also served on the Reading Regatta committee for many 
years, and acted as hon. secretary to the Reading 
Gymnasium Club. Such a record of services well deserves 
the honorary appointment which Mr. Wess has received, 
and no one in Reading can have any misgiving about the 
new magistrate’s impartiality. 


THE discontent which the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 


Act has caused among clergymen and their representatives 
| see exhibited in an application for an injunction which a 
| fa days since was heard before Mr. Justice WRIGHT. 
| he Rev. Mr. Scorr, the vicar of Gringley-on-the- Hill, 


. tae 
’ refused to carry out the repairs required on the benefice 

© A Fe Xx [ f A ] te tk buildings, on the ground that he declined to recognise the 

> ° bishop’s jurisdiction. He also refused to allow the diocesan 

—_— surveyor, Mr. JOHN Wi1GRAM, to inspect the premises. 


The defendant said that his oath of canonical obedience 
was to the Bishop of LincoLn, and he considered that 
priests were not chattels to be handed over to the Bishop 
of SOUTHWELL when the new see was created. He had been 
forty years in the parish, and the only complaint against 
him arose out of the dilapidations: The Bishop of 
Lincotn had not given. him notice that he was 
released from his oath, and in consequence he refused 
to take an oath to the Bishop of SouTHWELL. Mr. 
Justice WRIGHT said that under section 67 of the Eccle- 
siastical Dilapidations Act, 1871, the surveyor was entitled 
to enter by force and inspect the premises, but it was much 
better for him to come and ask the assistance of the Court. 
The Vicar’s obligation was to submit the premises belonging 
to the benefice to the inspection of the diocesan surveyor. 
That did not depend upon any oath of canonical obedience, 
but upon the provisions of the Dilapidations Act. The 
defendant owed to the Bishop of SouTHWELL the same 
oaths of canonical obedience as he owed to the Bishop of 
LINCOLN. An injunction was therefore granted, with costs. 
The case is interesting as a revelation that the old privileges 
of the clergy are presumed to still exist. Nearly all immu- 
nities of the kind were set aside at the Reformation. A 
clergyman may not be a juryman, bailiff, or constable, and 
while engaged in Divine service he cannot be arrested in a 
civil suit ; but, with those exceptions, the clergy are under 
the ordinary law, and especially the Ecclesiastical Dilapida- 
tions Act, although it sometimes appears oppressive. 


ALTHOUGH the Workmen’s Compensation Act has a 
purpose which is indicated by its title, the liability of an 
employer at common law is not necessarily removed by the 
clauses. The workman retains his old rights just as they 
were prior to the passing of the Act in 1897, and if he 
should fail under the new Act to obtain compensation he 
has still another remedy. All lawyers are, of course, aware 
of this fact in England, and we expect the majority of 
employers as well, but the principle appears to have been. 
unknown in Ireland. ‘To establish the right it was neces- 
sary to bring a case before four judges. ‘The plaintiff in 
BECKLEY v. Scott & Co. lost his hand while in the defend- 
ants’ employment. He sought compensation, but the 
Recorder of Dublin, who heard the case, decided against 
him because of the short time he was at work. He then 
brought his action at common law and was non-suited by 
the same judge on the ground that he had already taken 
action and failed under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Mr. Justice WriGHT held that the purpose of subsection 28: 
was to prevent an employer having to pay under the Com- 
pensation Act and by common law, or a double amount of 
compensation. He therefore decided that the trial of the 
action should take place. Mr. Justice BARTON concurred 
in that view. Mr. Justice Boyp, on the other hand, held, 
that once the workman elected one course he was pro- 
hibited, when that was determined, from taking any other. 
Mr. Justice G1BSON expressed the opinion that the taking 
of proceedings under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
when they failed was not any bar to an action at common 
law. The majority of the judges were therefore in favour 
of a new trial, and the costs already incurred were allowed 
to the plaintiff. 


THE incidence of Easter will this year cause some 
slight change in the days for sending in works for the next 
Academy exhibition. All works under glass, comprising 
architectural drawings, water-colours, miniatures, biack and 
white drawings, engravings and etchings will be received 
only on Thursday, March 27. As Good Friday will be 
March 28 and Easter Monday March 31, no works will be 
taken in on those days. Oil paintings must arrive on 
Saturday, March 29, and Tuesday, April 1; sculpture, on 
Wednesday, April 2. The hours for the reception of works 
will be between 7 A.M. and 10 P.M, and delivery must be at 
the Burlington Gardens entrance. The other regulations 
correspond with those of past years. 
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NATIONAt. PERSONIFICATIONS IN ART. 
HE retention of the figure of BriTANNIA on the 
reverse of the new penny has given general satis- 
faction. In our prosaic age it is well to have an official 
acceptance of a symbol. The figure would perhaps have 
been more welcome if the lighthouse and the ship were 
introduced in order to suggest that the guardian spirit of 
’ the island was seated near the waves. But we should 
remember that the two adjuncts were not always seen on 
English coins, and in the most ancient figure of BRITANNIA, 
or at least that one which is accepted as such, although 
‘more likely to signify triumphant Rome, which is on the 
coin or medal of AnToninus Prus, there is no suggestion 
of the sea. We now have grown accustomed to see 
BRITANNIA on certain coins, but the greater part of those 
which have been produced in England show a different 
treatment of the reverse. 
_ Having been familiarised with the figure on coins, it is 
allowable to use Britannia for other purposes. She may be 
moticed now and then on buildings. Sir Joun TENNIEL 
‘occasionally preferred to employ a BRITANNIA in antique 
drapery or in modern dress, with an adaptation of the 
‘helmet as a cap or a toque, instead of his burly figure of 
Joun Butt. For some reason, however, the latter is 
accepted as the more expressive embodiment of the 
national type. When seen surmounting the pediment of 
a building, Britannia is easily mistaken for MINERVA, 
the patron of art, science and other things. There is 
much in common between their appearance. It must also 
be admitted that,when. poor BrITANNIA’ appears in the 
transformation scene of a pantomime, or elevated on the 
triumphal waggon of a travelling circus, she does not 
become impressive, and there is no great loss arising from 
the indifference of sculptors and painters to make represen- 
tations of the national spirit in her form, It is not easy to 
endow her with British characteristics, and on that account 
the lighthouse and the ship were introduced. It is best to 
think of her as she was seen in vision by CAMPBELL:— - 


Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 


Although Brrrannia may be regarded as being to some 
extent a failure as a type of Great Britain, she can be con- 
sidered as a definite being if compared with Scotia or 
Hibernia. No sculptor has yet succeeded in creating a 
form that would be recognised by Scotsmen all over the 
world as recalling their stern and wild motherland. The 
woman weeping over a harp which is occasionally made to 
stand for Ireland has not the dignity nor the resolution 
which should belong to a national type. 

If we turn to France we shall find that a great many 
artists since 1870 have been endeavouring to evolve the 
figure of a woman that will worthily represent their country. 
The difficulties are, however, insuperable. It is desired to 
suggest primarily France the Avenger, but the good sense 
of the artists compels them to believe that a figure which 
is always about to strike can only serve a temporary pur- 
_pose. It would be superseded if the country were victori- 
ous in a contest, and, moreover, such a figure, although 
expressive enough, is inadequate to stand for the complete 
France; it only represents the militant spirit but not the 
France who is mistress of the arts and of many of the joys 
of life. Meanwhile as a substitute a lion has been made 
to serve on many of the public monuments to typify the 
‘might of France, and the heads employed for the postage 
stamps are being continually altered in the hope that 
eventually one will be found which will become eloquent of 
the general aspiration. 

Germany, on the contrary, finds no difficulty in pro- 
ducing an expressive Germania. This is the more remark- 
able because the land has been long cut up by kingdoms, 
principalities and dukedoms. From the great hymn by 
ARNDT it might even be concluded that the Fatherland was 
some ideal country where truth shone in all eyes and love 
was warm in all hearts, but one not circumscribed by any 
terrestrial boundaries. The fact, however, is that figures 
of Deutschland are of ancient date. Owing to compara- 
tively recent events they are to be seen all over the Empire, 
and it is generally endeavoured by the artists to suggest 
some colossal BRUNHILDE who can use the sword in defence, 
but gives a preference to law. The Freedom’s War of 1814 


‘be embodiments of local characteristics. 
was imitated after the fall of their power. 


gave an impetus to the production of such figures, a 
there is no doubt that, whether seen in statues or on co} 
the forms served as pioneers to the unification of Germay 
which was eventually accomplished in the Palace 
Versailles. 

In all those personifications there is only an imitati 
of Classic examples. Owing to its physical formati 
Greece was divided into several more or less independe 
states. In an age when deities were numerous and requir 
occupation in order to while away the tedium of Olympi 
it was only natural that each state should claim to be und 
the protection of a particular god or goddess. The my 
relating to the contest between NEPTUNE and MINERYa { 
the guardianship of Athens shows that a high value y 
set on the possession of votaries. ZEUS was allowed 
have some participation in honours as a recognition of | 
supremacy. He had an altar and a festival in Athens a 
his name was respected in other places. It is also beliey 
that some of the earlier race of gods were worshipped 
if they were honorary protectors. The representative 
a Greek city was often an immortal being, and it y 
no easy matter to determine its true character. Wh 
a statue of MINERVA or ATHENE became the ‘pe 
sonification of Athens, the qualities of the deity we 
accepted by the people as characteristic of their ci 
or, in other words, of themselves. For that reason 
Athens the sculptor’s work was of more interest than ft 
architect’s. The Parthenon was made to appear as a shri 
which was too circumscribed to contain its treasure, a1 
every sailor who from afar saw the helmet and spear of tl 
goddess rising above the temple was inspired with con 
dence in the preserving power of the protectress of fl 
city. In earlier days the idea formed of a deity must ha 
been rather nebulous, but when Puipias executed hk 
Athene and his Zeus there was more definiteness, and t! 
personification of Athens was accepted as perfect. It w 
no longer the infinite with its darkness which troubk 
citizens ; they were able to realise beings with whom tI 
human form was majestic, and in whom time produced r 
weakness or disturbance of repose. 

The peculiar identification of earth with heaven gre 
if possible, more pronounced in Rome. The Temple 
Venus and Rome which the Emperor Haprian designi 
is evidence of the extent to which it was carried. TI 
building was magnificent, for it was the glorification of t] 
people and of their ancestor, the mother of the pio 
Enras. Examples of sculpture still remain which show 1 
Rome as she was imagined to be—an Amazon seated ¢ 
trophies of victory and holding the sword with which thi 
were won. Such is the figure which is on the medal | 
ANTONINUS Pius and which is accepted as if it were 
Roman sculptor’s notion of the conquered Britain. B. 
generally the: Romans preferred to be personified | 
a mailed Mars rather than by a woman in amp 


draperies. There was, however, a Bora Dea representit 


a more ‘ancient cult, who was long a favourite with tl 
people, and therefore with sculptors. She usually is shov 
as wearing a mural crown. ae Be 

Whatever the majority of the Roman people mig 
think about personifications in female form, we may | 
sure the statesmen and officials preferred some other moc 


of recalling the greatness of the city. The four lette 
S. P. Q. R., or an abbreviation of Imperator, were ‘ 
embodiment which could not be misunderstood. Probab. 
the representation of the triumphs of CiLaupius wi 
- thought a more-emphatic representation of the sovereign 
of Britain than the figure which is now taken as BRITANNI 


The mason’s work in roads, bridges, walls and temples w: 
another and more endurable personification, and it hi 
survived throughout the greater part of Europe. TT! 


‘Romans also had figures to suggest the Nile and Tibe 
and they sometimes flattered themselves and the peop! 


they subdued by devising statues which were supposed ’ 
Their examp 


If considered in their practical aspects, it must l 
admitted that all these personified representations. ha\ 
fallen out of date. Some people now find it difficult © 
understand what purpose they served. But it should 
remembered that it is very often advantageous in scientif 
work to have knowledge condensed into a formula. TI 
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- however, record a similar case. 


old sculptors’ works to which we have: been referring were 

olitical formulze. They summed up the attributes of ‘a 
country or a city, and even dull men must have had a 
notion that although a city might be inconvenient, costly 
or oppressive, in spirit it was such a being as the sculptors 
had imagined. The figure of BRITANNIA on our Coins can 
in that way still have its use. It recalls, it may be ina 
dim way, a country and a history of which Englishmen 
should be proud, and although utilitarians desire something 
more conventional, we hope it will long remain on the 
coinage of the country as a reminder of the necessity of 
continuous watchfulness for national defence. 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


E have heard so much of late about American 
expedition in many varieties of production, we 

suppose there ought to be no surprise at the completion of 
Dictionary of Architecture and Building” in little 
The annals of publishing do not, 


more than a year. 
If we think of how much 


must be accomplished before three large volumes dealing 
with such a multiplicity of subjects can be obtained by 


readers, the organisation that was necessary will be realised. 


_ Avvast numberof articles had to be prepared and co-ordinated, 
jllustrations and diagrams to be drawn or reproduced, 
and the most characteristic buildings of the world to be 
brought, as it were, within the range of the reader’s vision. 


are, but of things that are not. 


In other words, the past had to be explored. But the 


present was also to be described in connection with various 


forms of buildings, and even the terms now in use by 
workmen needed a record. The editor, Mr. STURGIS, 
suggests some of the problems which he had to encounter 
when he speaks about definitions not only of things that 
For instance, what is an 
arch and what is not an arch ; what is the original and the 
derivative meaning of Doric ; in what cases should piazza 


_ be substituted for verandah? The English language is not 


_ respected always by the representatives of building. 


“We 
of English speech,” he continues, ‘“‘ have to borrow words 


' from the languages of men more versed and more tradition- 
ally at home than we are in the things of fine art, but we 
_ may at least take those foreign words in their true senses, 


and we may use our own English words aright. 


' not admit that a wainscot can be of marble.” 


Let us not 
force Renaissance to include the Decadence as well; let us 
These words 


_ may be taken as expressing one of the difficulties of an 


editor when he endeavours to bring unity into a work 
consisting of contributions by sixty or more writers, as well 


_as countless shorter articles compiled from as many 


| treatises. 


| be judged as if they were slowly prepared. 


The expedition with which obstacles were surmounted 


willin a few years be forgotten, and the Dictionary must 


then depend upon the value of its contents, which will 
Readers in 


_ Europe may then overlook the fact that the three volumes 


are mainly an American work. 


In the United States 
architecture has been followed of late with so much ardour, 
it would be excusable if an effort were made to prove that 


| in the art modern Americans had licked European, Asiatic 
_and African creation. 


But it is remarkable, and at the 


_ same time most creditable to the editor and his contributors, 
| that they have looked on architecture in its universal 
_ Signification—as an art in which the human race has been 


_ occupied for several thousand years. 


\ American work of 
the present day is hardly allowed so much space as would 


_have been allotted to it in a dictionary produced in London, 
\ Paris or Berlin. 


Ber There is, for example, cnly one American 
office building represented—the American Surety Com- 


| pany’s premises in New York, and the name of the archi- 


_tect is not appended. Similar reticence is observed in 
_ Many other cases. Those who may not be acquainted with 
the Dictionary may therefore be confident that the desire to 
attain undue prominence, which THACKERAY and other 
English travellers have declared to be an American 
characteristic, is not exhibited in the pages. The same 


| Pe A Dictionary of Architecture and Building: Biographical, 
I yan and.. Descriptive. By Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D. 
. - III. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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catholicity is seen in the treatment of such subjects as 
marble, wood, &c. 

The review of the history of architecture in the United 
States, by Mr. MonTGOMERY SCHUYLER, frankly acknow- 
ledges the debt to Europe, and the correspondence 
between the contemporary efforts for improvement which 
were made in England and in America. He says that in 
the middle of the nineteenth century “the art of archi- 
tecture had seldom sunk so low in any civilised country as 
in the United States.” A Gothic revival began with the 
erection of Trinity Church in New York. About 1860 the 
Victorian or Ruskinian Gothic supplanted the earlier 
variety. It was applied, not only to churches, but to com- 
mercial and domestic buildings, and even to Government 
offices. ‘*Queen Anne” found little favour. The reaction 
towards Classic architecture was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of H. H. RicHarpson, who adopted Romanesque as 
his favourite type. He designed, says Mr. SCHUYLER, 
“ Romanesque town halls, court-houses, exchanges, 
libraries, schools, warehouses and dwellings, all | charac- 
terised by simplicity and ‘by a cyclopean massiveness, and 
all have an interest which had a more rational basis than 
their mere novelty.” His influence was immediately felt, 
and while some contented themselves with copying, others 
endeavoured to grasp the principle of RicHARDsON’s Style. 
The Romanesque revival, we are told, was the most pro- 
mising beginning that had been made in the United Siates, if 
not in any country, towards the evolution of a living archi- 
tecture. But it cannot be said to have produced many 
developments. Subsequently French Renaissance was the 
favourite. A new necessity had, however, to be met in 
which mere style became insignificant. Mammon-worship 
demanded many-storeyed temples in confined areas where 
ground was costly. No less than thirty storeys under one 
roof have been made possible for habitation owing to the 
invention of the elevator. It was requisite to economise 
space, and steel framing was therefore devised. It was 
found impossible to distinguish every storey by architec- 
tural features. Two or three storeys below received some 
emphasis, as if to serve as a ‘base, and two or three above 
to serve as a capital, the intermediate storeys being like the 
courses of a square or oblong shaft. ‘‘The analogy thus 
suggested of the Classic column has been as closely 
followed as the conditions will allow, and may be said to 
have imposed itself upon most designers of tall buildings 
as a model upon which it is permissible to execute varia- 
tions only in detail; it is allowabie to speak of it as in some 
measure a new architectural type.” Mr. SCHUYLER does 
not, however, form a very high opinion of the type. In. 
appearance the tall building is factitious, for the true con- 
structional frame is concealed bya screen. But some efforts 
have been made, it appears, to suggest the relation between 
the outer covering and the skeleton within, of which the 
outcome may be more successful as architectural expres- 
sion. 

It must be said that the articles relating to American 
practice are among the most interesting. The writers 
realise that time is money, and they endeavour to convey 
their information in as few words as possible. Take the 
following passage on the “trimming” of office buildings as 
an example of the condensation which prevails :— 


The preference seems to be generally for wood floors in the 
offices, though ground cork on plastic asbestos may soon be in 
general use; mosaics or marbles in thé halls, corridors and 
toilets; wood trimming to the windows and doors on the office 
side, and in the best buildings fireproof, or wood covered with 
sheet metal on the corridor side. Communicating doors 
between offices may be fireproof or not, depending upon the 
character of the building and funds available. The windows, 
as before mentioned, may be double hung, or may be made case- 
ment windows, opening out, there being two sashes in the 
frames. The doors should always have transoms over them for 
ventilation. Occasionally the entire upper half of the corridor 
partition is made with sash and frames. This is objectionable 
on the score of fire risk, and because in many offices the space 
is required for bookcases, pictures, large maps, &c. Fireplaces 
are sometimes placed in the office, but are objectionable, 
occupying valuable room, thereby decreasing the rental value 
of the office. In localities where the size of the lot occupied 
by the building has, resulted in very deep offices, fireproof 
vaults have been introduced simply to use up the room, as 
safes are generally preferred. Generally conveniences of this 
character which are built in the room are likely to meet with 
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‘the approval of but a restricted number of tenants, and may 
profitably be omitted. 


The great depth of the foundations required for the 
lofty office buildings will, we suppose, prevent the removal 
of one of them to a different position. But some remark- 
able and successful experiments in that way are recorded 
by Mr. Wicur in his article on “Shoring.” With the 
Americans, the English system of shoring does not appear 


‘to be appreciated as more than a waste of time and 
Opportunity. They employ shores either for raising build- 
‘ings or for moving them. One interesting case was con- 
ducted under the direction of Mr. WicHtT—a three-storey 
apartment building in Chicago. According to him :— 


There was no possible direction in which the building could 
be moved as a whole on account of obstructions, for it was 


' 49 by 72 feet in size; so the building, which was a compara- 


‘the same platform. 


- section. 
, was necessary to load the floors of each with 109 tons of sand 


‘without failure or accident. 
building has been cut in two and united again. 


tively new one, was cut into two, vertically, through its greatest 
axis, and moved in two sections, one following the other, on 
The aggregate distance travelled was 
nearly 800 feet, and three corners had to be turned by each 
The sections had brick walls only on one side, and it 


to balance them. They were successfully put together on the 


“new foundation, anchored and finished off as a new building 
which has never shown any effects of the operation. 


The 
necessity of preserving the proper level of the platform and 
providing against its gradual settlement in this case will be 
readily appreciated, but the whole operation was conducted 
This is the first time that a brick 


It is strange that experiments of the same kind are not 


‘more often made in Europe, but it appears that Mr. 


FRIESTEDT, who conducted the operations in Chicago, has 
lately moved a large building in two sections in Buda- 
Pesth and reunited them. The authorities would not allow 


the work to be done until heavy security was given. 


An instructive article by Mr. H. R. MarsHaAtt relates 
to the preliminary studies for new works. He is opposed 


to the custom of depending altogether on elevations, and 
‘he is rot entirely satisfied with perspectives which are made 
«by special artists. 


Mr. MarsHAa.v finds models to be less 
expensive and more useful, for they enable him to study 


his lights and shadows and coloured masses with great 


- accuracy. 
‘the form given to it, and does not need to be kept wet. 


painted in oil-colours as desired. 
‘ placed in the sun from time to time during the process of 
the work upon them, and properly oriented, so that one 


He employs a preparation of clay which retains 


The model receives coatings of shellac and then can be 
The models “can be 


‘ can study in them the real shadows to be cast by roofs and 


‘projections, and not merely the 45 degrees shadow of con- 


vention ; and, furthermore, they may be photographed from 


»many points of view, the photographic prints being used in 


place of and much better than elaborately “rendered ” 
drawings, to explain to clients the appearance cf the build- 
ings they propose to erect. 

The article on glass in. windows, by Mr. Joun 
La Farce, reveals to us that Sir E. BurnE-JONES was 
not satisfied with the execution of his designs by the firm 
of Morris & Co. | He said his designs assumed a com- 
mercial shape when thus translated into glass. In such 
cases the error arises from giving less attention to the 
execution than to the drawing and cartoon. 

We have only glanced at a very few of the articles 
relating to modern work. Ina Dictionary of Architecture 


the history of the art must, however, obtain most attention. 


In the third volume there are several elaborate articles 
which deserve attentive consideration. Mr. PHEN« Spiers 
treats of Parthian architecture, Roman architecture, Persian 
architecture (Part II) and Syrian architecture. Mr. 
BLACKALL describes the architecture of Spain and Portugal, 
Mr. W. P. P. LoNGrELLow Romanesque architecture, Mr. 
Hamuin the architecture of Scotland, Mr. FRoTHIncHaM, 
jun., Sicilian architecture, Mr. F. M. Day temple architec- 
ture, &c. We are not exaggerating when we say that all 
the subjects on which information is generally desired will 
‘be found treated at more or less length in the pages. The 
volumes will refresh the memory of the professional archi- 
tect who consults them, Owing to the careful treatment 
and the vast number of illustrations, the contents would 


also be found entertaining by gentlemen who posséss . 
average amount of education, and they would find an 
interest in cities and towns after they had glanced: throu 
the pages. There is no similar encyclopedia in the Engli 
language which could be sc generally useful, and all » 
have taken part in its preparation deserve congratulation { 
bringing the work to a successful termination in a time 
short as not to allow any part to become obsolete. __ 


rr 


RESISTANCE TO FIRE OF FLOORS AN 
DOORS." : 


I AM going to limit myself strictly to two departments 
construction, namely, floor construction’ and door e 
struction ; but these two departments will give you an idea 
not only what has been done, but of what an enormous sco 
there is in this field of investigation and the collectio; 
reliable data. oe 
Starting with experimental tests with floors, the first 
which I shall direct your notice is an ordinary floor with d 
joists and floor, the soffit of which was protected by plast 
termed asbestic plaster. This was applied on ordinary wo 
lathing, and the thickness of the plaster after completion w 
about 13 inch. On drying this reduced itself to about 2 inc 
and during the process of drying cracks developed over t 
surface. Before the test these were stopped, and the appe: 
ance of the soffit as you now see it is due to this cause. 
The testee decided to have a 45 minutes’ test, 15 minutes 
a temperature not exceeding 500 degs, then a gradua 
increasing temperature for the remaining 30 minutes up 
1,500 degs. The summary of effect is as follows :—No p 
ceptible difference in the ceiling was observed during, the pr 
gress of the test. The application of water caused no inju 
to the ceiling. No portion of the ceiling fell, either during 
after the test. When examined after the test cracks h 
developed over the surface, and some of the wood laths we 
charred, but none had ignited. This test may be consider 
satisfactory, as the object was attained, viz. to render the flo 
fire-resisting for 45 minutes, which would, under ordinary c 
cumstances, have allowed the occupants in the rooms over 
have escaped. eee 2 
The next floor was of ordinary joists and boarding, but t 
protecting material to the soffit was slag wool 12 inch thic 
This was secured with screws to the soffit of the joists, and 
g-inch matchboarded ceiling was placed under the slag wo 
The testee decided to have a test of one hour’s duration, wi 
a gradually increasing temperature to 1,800:degs. Y 
The summary of effect was as follows :—At the conclusi 
of the test the flooring on top was, so far as could be see 
uninjured, and when the joists were examined they were sour 
The boarded ceiling had of course, disappeared, but the sl: 
wool remained in position, and had protected the floor. 
good deal of heat was retained in the floor, and at one poii 
where water had not been applied, a small hole was burnt 
the flooring some three hours after the test was conclude 
This test may also be considered satisfactory, as it retard 
the spread of the fire for at least an hour. ae 
We now come to a floor of simple baulks of timber la 
side by side, any spaces between being filled with firecl 
grout, the soffit not being protected in any way; the depth 
the baulks was g inches. This was the Committee’s own te 
and it was decided to have an 80 minutes’ test with a gradt 
temperature up to 2,000 degs. Fahr. The result was that t 
under-surface of the wood beams was charred to an avera 
depth of about 2 inches, but beyond this no damage was dot 
The test clearly demonstrates what fire resistance there is 
such a floor, but it must be carefully borne in mind that : 
space must be left between the timbers that is unfilled by t 
grouting, otherwise the fire draws up through and spreads 
the next floor. | 
Another floor comprises 7 by 2 joists, 4-inch flooring, co 
breeze and Portland cement concrete, 5 to 1, filled in betwe 
the joists to a depth of 5 inches, and kept in position by 1 
¢-inch fillets nailed to the sides of joists 2. inches from t 
bottom; a ceiling was nailed on to the soffit formed of 3-in 
matchboarding. The time decided for the test was 75 minut 
commencing with a temperature of 500 degs., and increasing 
not more than 2,300 degs. The floor: also was. to be load 
with 100 Ibs. per square foot distributed. The result of t 
test was that the floor collapsed in 82 minutes. os 
. The summary of effect is as follows:—In 15 minutes all t 
boarding to the soffit was consumed; in 54 minutes flame 4 
through the floor between the last joist and the wall. 
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[ should like to point out here what an important part the 
1 by } fillets played in the construction of the floor in 
preventing the fire getting through, and it was in consequence 
of the fillets being omitted on the outer side of the two end 
| joists that the flame came through there, and these two Joists 
were the most damaged. The concrete between the two east 
joists fell out in 74 minutes ; meanwhile the fire had been 
gradually eating its way up the other joists some 2 to 24 inches, 
they, being thus reduced from 7 inches to 5 inches or 4} inches, 
tould no longer sustain the weight of 100 Ibs. per square foot, 
and the floor and load collapsed in 82 minutes. The floor- 
boards were not burnt but only blackened by the smoke. 

A test of a somewhat similar character to the one just 
mentioned was’instituted to discover the fire-resisting qualities 
of different descriptions of concrete. : - 

The floor was constructed of 3 by 9-inch deal joists spaced 
16} inches centre to centre, which gave seven bays. Two of 
these bays were filled in to the full depth of the joists with coke 
breeze and cement concrete, 6 to 1. The next two bays were 
filled in with pit-ballast and cement concrete, 6 to 1, and the 
remaining three bays were filled in with concrete composed of 
pit-ballast three parts, coke breeze three parts, and cement one 
part. The concrete was supported between the joists by 
T}-inch by 4-inch fillets. The soffit of the ceiling was plastered, 
render, float and set, and 3-inch flooring was nailed on top of 
the joists to complete the floor. It was decided to test this 
floor for one hour and a half to a gradually increased tempera- 
ture up to 2,5co degs. Fahr., and then to apply a stream of 
water for four minutes. The summary of the test was that 
after a few minutes the plaster of the ceiling began to fall, 
whereupon ‘the’ lower edges of the joists became ignited and 
zradually burned upwards. At the end of the period the whole 
joffait of the fluor was seen to be fully incandescent, particularly 
that in the coke breeze and cement bays. On the application 
of water the soffit of the ballast and cement concrete and the 
ballast, breeze and cement concrete immediately disintegrated, 
and about 3 inches in depth of it fell. The coke breeze and 
cement alone were not affected. The floor remained in position 
‘at the conclusion of the test, but appeared seriously weakened 
ind deflected. 

‘It is to be regretted that it did not remain in position 
sufficiently long to be photographed, but after a test of this 
jescription a good deal of latent heat remains in the materials, 
‘and the joists being of combustible material continued to 
smoulder, and the result was the collapse of the floor five hours 
ifter the test. On examining the remains the joists were 
‘ound to be burnt through from 2 to 6 inches deep, and 
‘apering to a further depth at the ends. The boarding was 
‘ound to:be slightly charred on the underside and at the joists, 
aut otherwise was sound. It could not be said the fire 
had passed through the floor, although smoke came through, 
and I think the floor may be considered a fire-stop, although 
‘he weight of the concrete caused the collapse of the floor, and 
night constitute a source of danger on that account. The 
dehaviour of the ballast concrete shows it an undesirable 
material for fire resistance, while coke breeze has many advan- 
tages. The experience gained by the last two tests paved the 
way to the next; both the previous tests had shown that if the 
soffit of the joists had had turther protection, the fire resistance 
of the floor would have been greater, consequently a test was 
arranged as shown, with an expanded metal ceiling suspended 
+ inches below the bottom of the 7 by 2 wooden joists, which 
‘ormed a centreing for the concrete as well as a key for the 
laster. The construction will need no further description 
»yeyond that the concrete below the joists was of dry ashes and 
*ortland cement, and that between the joists was composed of 
soke breeze three parts, dry ashes two parts and Portland 
“ement one part. The test was arranged for two hours, which 
's the longest time yet given for a floor formed partly of 
sombustible material. The temperature was not to exceed 
1,300 degrees Fahr, and to be followed by a stream of water 
or two minutes. The floor also was to be loaded with 100 lbs. 
»er foot distributed. 
_ The summary of effect is very short. In twenty-eight 
ninutes plaster began to fall in patches from the ceiling and 
‘ontinued to fall at intervals till the end of the test, when water 
vas applied and further plaster was washed away. No other 
ffect of the fire was noticeable, and at the conclusion of the 
est the floor was intact and carried its load. This floor did 
tot subsequently collapse, although it smouldered all night. 
t was found that all the joists had been more or less damaged 
vy the fire smouldering all night; portions of them were quite 
onsumed, leaving the matrix only in the concrete. The least 
amaged of the nine joists forming the floor was the centre 
ne, which was intact but for a piece about 12 inches long and 
_ inches deep, which was consumed about I5 inches distant 
rom A south end. 
€ next test, which was submitted by a manufacturer 
Jeals with a floor suppoited by 9 by 3 Sbodet joists with a 
‘tra-cotta wired lath suspended ceiling, and an air-space 
vetween the ceiling and the concrete filling between the joists. 
| 
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The lathing was spread over the top of the joists and depressed 
in the centre to the shape of an inverted arch; upon this the 
concrete was placed toa depth of 7 inches in the centre, which, 
when levelled, brought it 2 inches thick over the top of the 
joists. The concrete was of Portland cement and washed 
sand, in the proportion of one yard of sand to two bags of 
cement. The suspended ceiling was formed of terra-cotta 
wired lathing secured to iron rods fixed to the soffit of joists 
with iron hooks. Ordinary three-coat work was applied to the 
lathing, but a proportion of plaster-of-Paris was incorporated 
with the material. The thickness of the plastering was 
1; inch. The test was arranged for one hour and a quarter, 
the temperature was not to exceed 2,000 Fahr, and the floor 
was to be loaded with 56 lbs. per foot distributed. 

_ The summary of the effect was that a considerable portion 
of the plaster ceiling fell during the test, some of the lathing 
being bare before the test closed. The floor cracked at each 
side to the extent of $ inch and dropped } inch. When water 
was applied, smoke, steam and sparks came through the cracks 
in the top of the floor. One of the joists carrying the ceiling 
was entirely destroyed, two partially so, and one, though dis- 
coloured, was practically sound. This floor did not collapse, 
but its supports were practically destroyed ; it. trusted for its 
fire resistance to the suspended ceiling on the terra-cotta, wired 
lathing and air space, but after the ceiling was pierced, the 
heat had full play around three sides of the deal joists,.and so 
brought about its ruin. A floor of similar construction, but 
with iron supports, will be mentioned later. 

We now come to floors having pretensions to be fireproof, 
Ze. the constructional parts of the floor are of non-combustible 
material, and the committee started with a simple iron and 
concrete floor, the soffits of the iron joists forming the floor 
being exposed. The floor is constructed of 5 by. 4$ steel 
joists placed 2 feet 6 inches apart and filled in with coke 
breeze and Portland cement concrete § tor. It was loaded 
with 168 Ibs. per foot distributed. It was proposed to test 
this floor for 2} hours up to a temperature of 2,300 degs. Fahr., 
but after 1 hour and 25 minutes, and at a temperature of 
1,650 degs, the bulk of the concrete in the two outer bays 
collapsed, owing to the deflection of the steel joists. The floor 
began to deflect after 20 minutes at a temperature of 1,200 degs., 
and a maximum deflection of 10} inches was recorded in one 
of the joists. The coke breeze concrete was but. little de- 
teriorated. 

The disadvantage of filling in concrete between joists is in 
setting-up and striking the centreing, and the attendant obstruc- 
tion to the progress of the works by the supports. ~ 

The Committee instituted the following test in which corru- 
gated iron filled in between the iron joists was the centreing 
employed, and the coke breeze and cement concrete, 5 to I, 
filled in on top. 

The soffit of the joists and corrugated iron centreing was 
protected by 2 by 3 deal ceiling joists suspended from, the 
joists, and wire netting, } in. mesh, was used as lathing and a 
plaster ceiling, three-coat work, applied, inch floor boards were 
nailed into the breeze concrete on top, the floor and ceiling 
having a total thickness of about 12 inches. The floor was 
loaded with 168 lbs. per square foot distributed. The test 
was to last 13 hours, and the temperature 2,000 deg. Fahr. In 
half an hour the ceiling began to fal], and in one hour the 
ceiling and ceiling joists had all fallen. At the conclusion of 
the test the soffit of the iron joists and corrugated iron centre- 
ing were observed to be red-hot, and the joists had deflected 
about 23 inches, but on cooling returned to within 1 inch of 
level. The fire did not pass through the floor, but perhaps the 
test was hardly sufficiently long to enable a comparison with 
the former floor to be made, but certainly the deflection of the 
joists was not so great and the floor would have been service- 
able without reconstruction, which the former floor woul 
have not. 

The next floor is one in which expanded metal forms a 
centreing as well as lathing. The construction of the floor is 
by iron joists 4 feet y3 inches apart, on the top of which the 
expanded metal is stretched and 3 inches of furnace ash and 
Portland cement concrete laid and finished on top with half an 
inch of cement and sand. The joists are protected with a 
suspended ceiling, as shown, of expanded metal and ordinary 
plastering applied. The space between the floor and ceiling 
was ventilated by means of holes in the walls of the chamber. 
The floor was loaded 140 lbs. per foot, distributed. The test 
was to last one hour and fifteen minutes, and the maximum 
temperature was to be 2,coo deg. Fahr. The result was that 
during this period the fire did not pass through the floor. The 
plaster ceiling remained intact until the application of water, 
when some of it was washed away. There was a slight deflec- 
tion of the floor and ceiling. 

We now come to the floor to which I before alluded, and it 
is on the same principle, but steel joists are substituted for the 
wooden ones, 

Terra-cotta wired lathing is used both for the centreing and 
ceiling. The slide will explain the construction in detail. The 
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test was to be of 1} hour duration and the temperature was not 
to exceed 2,000 degs., and the load 14 cwt. per square foot 
distributed. The result was the fire did not pass through the 
floor, but on water being applied some of thé plastering was 
washed from the lathing. So little was the floor damaged that 
the testee decided to replaster the ceiling, and the test was 
renewed at a subsequent date, when practically the [same 
results were observed. ; 

The last floor test to which I invite your attention is one of 
23 hours. The floor was constructed of iron and concrete, in 
which all the ironwork was embedded. The steel joists are 
spaced 6 feet apart, over which are placed stirrups to receive 
the bridging bars, spaced 20 inches apart. “A slab of concrete 
is suspended to the soffit of girder, and a wood centreing is 
necessary for filling in the concrete, which is composed of 
clinkers, broken small, sand and Portland cement in the pro- 
portion of four parts clinkers, two parts sand and one part 
Portland cement. The concrete was 4 inches thick, a further 
depth of coke bréeze and Portland cement concrete, 2 inches 
thick, was filled in on top of this between the floor strips ; the 
soffit of the floor and the sides and soffits of the steel joists 
were rendered in plaster three coats. 

The summary of this test is thus recorded :—The plaster 
on the underside of the ceiling and around the beams cracked 
slightly before the application of water. On the application of 
water some of the plaster fell off the soffit of the ceiling and 
beams. The concrete forming the floor was not damaged. 
That enclosing the beams was slightly damaged and cracked. 
The fire did not pass through the floor. The wood strips 
bedded in upper surface of the concrete were uninjured. 

I now come to a very interesting series of tests with doors 
of various constructions and various materials. 

For the purposes of comparison it became necessary to first 
of all ascertain the resistance of any ordinary deal door, and 
then of a solid 2-inch door of the same material. These tests 
are made more interesting, as the Committee were enabled to 
take photographic records of the outside of the several doors 
during the progress of the tests. You will find upon the screen 
at the side a tabulated result of these tests, as also a photo- 
graphic diagram, showing the condition of the various doors 
at intervals, in most cases of five minutes, taken during the 
tests. 

The first of the tests is that of an ordinary 1-inch ledged 
door and a 2-inch four-panel moulded both sides door, with 
panels § inch in thickness. They were fitted into the recessed 
wall, built about 14 inches back across the hut, one side of the 
door being in the chamber and the other side exposed to the 
external air. This arrangement was identical for all the tests, 
so that a separate description of the size and position of each 
door will be unnecessary. 

Following upon this are two 2-inch bead butt both sides 
doors, with 2-inch solid panels. One was of deal and the 
other pitch pine. In 17 minutes flame appeared over the top 
of the deal door, and in 20 minutes over the top of the pitch- 
pine door. After 55 minutes the doors were mostly consumed. 

We now come to the hardwood doors which are to be the 
fire-stop, one of American oak, and one of Moulmein teak. 
The fire came over the top of the teak door in ‘seven minutes, 
but it did not appear over the top of the oak one for 35 
minutes ; in 55 minutes the doors were practically destroyed. 
It should be pointed out that it is very desirable that the doors 
should fit as closely as practicable; the reason for the flame 
coming over the top of the teak door so soon was in consequence 
of its not fitting closely to the frame. Another teak door of 
similar construction, but somewhat thinner and with the panels 
in two thicknesses, will appear later on, when the first appear- 
ance of flame was after 18 minutes. 

The next two doors are of Austrian oak and American 
walnut ; the flame did not come over the top of the oak door 
till 33 minutes after the fire was started, but in the walnut door 
flame appeared at intervals after 15 minutes. 

The last doors tested in this series were of Honduras 
mahogany and poplar. The fire came over the top of the 
poplar door in three minutes, and over the top of the mahogany 
one in lo minutes. Thecondition of the doors after 30 minutes 
was thus :—The poplar door-had_all the upper part consumed. 
It had all disappeared in 40 minutes, and atemporary door had 
to be fixed in its place to continue the test of the mahogany 
door, which collapsed at 50 minutes. 

It will be cbserved that these two doors’ did not stand so 
well as the deal and pitch-pine ones, although, in justice to the 
poplar door, it had somewhat warped away from the frame at 
the top and greatly facilitated the flame coming over, and its 
consequent rapid consumption. 

The committee’s experience with this series of doors 
led them to experiment with doors made of material in 
three thicknesses, and ‘two doors were made—one of deal 
and the other of pine. The material was in three thicknesses, 
the two outer faces being vertical and the inner one horizontal. 
The boards were in about 6-inch widths, and securely nailed 
together with 3-inch clasp nails and clinched on the outside ; 


2 ne 
the total thickness was 23 inches. Each door was hun y 
one pair of strap hinges, 2 feet 6 inches long into brick reba 
and before the doors were put in position the rebates Ww 
screeded, so that the doors should fit as close to the rebates 
possible. These doors stood a longer test than the for; 
series, as will be seen by their condition after 55 minu: 
Flame was not seen through the pine door till 60 minu' 
although in the deal door flame came through in, 39 minut 
The destruction of the doors was very rapid after the 
came through, and at 65 minutes the test was concluded, 1 
iron was the ruin of the doors, as on the nails and b, 
becoming red-hot they charred the, timber around them ; 
allowed the fire to come through. , ae 
This led the committee to test three doors of similar c 
struction to the last, ze. in three thicknesses, but the thi 
nesses were secured together by 2-inch double wedge-shay 
pins, driven in from both sides instead of clasp nails, Th 
doors had frames, and the frames were rebated. The th 
doors were respectively of deal, teak and oak., The test y 
these doors gave the best results of any of the previously tes 
fire-resisting doors. ae 
The deal door of this construction was tested agains 
four-panelled teak door, with the result that at the end 
60 minutes the teak door was almost consumed, but the d 
door was practically intact as a fire-stop. The oak and t 
door of the same construction as the deal door at 75 minu 
were still in position, the teak one being the better of the tw 
This ends the series of tests with fire-resisting doors, < 
we come now to a comparative test with an iron door meet 
the requirements of the Building Act under section 77,-an 
door constructed of wood and encased with tinned steel she: 
lock-jointed and screw-nailed. The test was to be 1 h 
and the summary of effects is as follows :— a 
__ The wood door covered with tinned steel plates remait 
in position, but was much buckled and bulged, and the up 
part gradually inclined inwards to a considerable extent, 7 
mitting the passage of flame. The first spurt of flame over 
top of door was seen after 5 minutes. The iron-framed < 
panelled door remained in position, but became. red-t 
buckled and warped considerably, together with its reba 
frame. The upper corner on the lock side gradually inclu 
inwards to a considerable extent, permitting the passage 
flame. The first spurt of flame between door and frame | 
seen after 20 minutes. Notwithstanding that the iron d 
buckled, I am of opinion it is the best fireproof door at pres 
in use, but to be effective it requires three hinges and th 
bolts, and the tendency to buckle is thus hindered... 7 | 
A test with an iron door with styles and rails on both si 
and one with styles and rails on one side only demonstra 
the advantage of the door being secured at six points, | 
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A PAINTER’S DREAM. ; | 
ie his last lecture at the Royal Academy Mr, Val Prin 
linked together artists of the age and of the ages 
means of a, dream he had after studying portraits of paint 
from the earliest to modern time at the Uffizzi Gallery. | 
had striven to call up the manner of man each was, and to 
the character indicated by feature and expression to his kne 
work, just as Von Moltke had done when sitting for ho 
before the counterfeit presentments of great military leader: 
Versailles. A weird effect was produced on Mr. Prinsep 
the presence of so many artists at the Uffizzi, and speculat 
as to how they would view the art of to-day induced a dre 
that had intense reality to him. He found himself at the T. 
Gallery, and was soon aware of a large company passing bel! 
Lord Leighton. In a few terse words the lecturer descril 
the personalities of each guest—Michel Angelo, Mill: 
Raphael, Landseer, Delacroix, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turr 
Cellini, and the rest, all of whom talked together with e:: 
Then Mr. Prinsep greatly desired to approach his dear | 
friend, but neither Leighton nor those around took notice, 
he realised that he was naught in such a. goodly compa) 
Leighton’s statue, “The Sluggard,” was discussed, Cel: 
finding it a. magnificent piece, and the casting. excelle 
though in his day the artist would have cast it hims. 
Angelo, too, thought it a remarkable achievement, in mi 
ways perfection, and that this English school, if this rey 
sented it, must command respectful esteem if it did not ar 
fervent admiration. A few Old Masters examined the pa' 
ings, but found them incomprehensible, and when St! 
modern painters tried to explain the meaning, Raphael 7 
nounced them curious, but often mean and trivial, even sort 
saying that such things would be forgotten in a few”years, # 
asking, was there no religion, no belief? In his day, } 
further said, they strove to elevate, seeking beauty wh 
would last in spite of modern, flashy fireworks. Hogé 
hotly denounced such pretentious dilettanteism, Say 
he preached stern reality, and would. back nature + 
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convention. Wilkie extolled Dutch genre, and 
ee hat it was pretty, but Velasquez said the Dutch were 
‘ontent with plausible reality, and the word “pretty” was un- 
cnown to him. Then this strangely mingled company, con- 
sregated before “The North-West Passage,” were eloquent on 
‘ts delineation of divine form, but thought such fine work was 
vulgarised by being brought too near to nature, that the head 
of the old man was truly alive ; but the end of art was not 
-ealism, and nothing made a soul so pure as to strive after 
yerfection. Here a bellicose voice (Millais) objected to the 
‘ocksureness of such dicta, saying of the picture, “It is good, 
vhatever they may say.” Giotto and others followed in various 
trains. Then Titian and Reynolds gave their opinions of the 
yicture, the former finding noble effort to be sincere, but 
‘oined to brutality that jeopardised the best art, for there 
should, he urged, be divine melody without one jarring note, 
ind here was some coarseness, so that the homely melody 
suffered ; yet was it the more wonderful that by treatment 
he thing was beautiful? Sir Joshua did not find that 
jobility which he felt in one of West’s celebrated works, as 
‘his picture lost by commonness, as it was an effective 
\chievement in a rather barbaric way. The ringing voice of 
als remarked that he noticed a want of joy, there was never 
‘ny frolic, only the dark side of nature; but though he had 
‘ved in troublous times, he sought to present the. brightest 
‘ide of it. In defence, Leighton: urged that “ the sweetest 
trains are those that tell the saddest thoughts.” Velasquez 
sontended there was nothing so common that it could not be 
‘gised, and if commonness was shown, the fault lay with the 
yainter, for nature was a book of reference, the words in which 
nust be looked up by poets, or their utterances would be a 
‘nass of platitudes. He had himself gone to nature, and found 
n her none of the mannerisms that Italy had in his time. 
Millais chuckled at finding himself in the same position as 
Velasquez, and Rembrandt also backed him up, declaring he 
‘vas right to paint in his own way ; but Millais could not get 
aie Sir Joshua, of whom he thought so much, not liking his 
‘vork. 


ST. LEONARD’S HOSPITAL, YORK. 


A PAPER was lately read before the Yorkshire Philosophical 
f Society by Mr. George Benson on “The Hospital of 
5t. Leonard.” 
Having traced the history of the foundation of St. Leonard’s 
Jospital, Mr. Benson pointed out that the site was now 
yeccupied by the York Theatre Royal. He said that the 
sloisters were the undercroft of the Hospital of St. Peter, 
vhich owed its foundation to King Athelstan, who, returning 
rom the famous battle of Brunnanburgh, came to York and 
turned thanks to God in the Minster for his great victory. 
de found in the Minster some poor religious people called 
‘Juldees, devoted to works of charity. Their work was greatly 
tindered owing to want of means, so the king granted to God, 
5t. Peter, and the Culdees a piece of ground on which they 
‘night erect a hospital, and added for the support of it one 
hhrave of corn out of each plough going in the see of York. 
The piece of ground which Athelstan granted to the Culdees 
if the Minster is that on which the Theatre Royal stands. On 
he site buildings were erected, probably of timber, for the 
iospital. These were destroyed in the great fire of 1069, which 
levoured the Minster Library. Thomas of Bayeux, when he 
yecame Archbishop of York, restored the Minster, and seems 
0 have rebuilt the hospital with stone. A view of the under- 
‘roft, was fortunately made by Joseph Halfpenny in 1807 and 
sublished in his “ Fragmenta Vetusta.” This undercroft is of 
Norman work, and consists of two aisles divided by a row of 
ive short columns, opposite to which are flat pilasters to the 
valls. This apartment was about 80 feet long and 26 feet in 
vidth, and covered with vaulting of early character. Plain 
sointed arches of worked stone spring from the sculptured caps 
of columns and wall piers enclosing a square area, and this 
‘pace, within four arches, is covered with rubblework, having 
lain diagonal groins intersecting each other and rising to the 
‘entre. A small wall shaft base has been found, which is 
dentical with that figured by John Browne in his great work on 
“ork Minster. This indicates a close connection between the 
Ainster and the Hospital. King William II. enlarged the site of 
it. Peter’s Hospital, and built a church for the hospital and dedi- 
‘ated it to St. Peter. The undercroft, seemingly, was extended 
ome 39 feet by 26 feet and formed L shaped. The chapel 
ould be on the upper floor.; The close of the hospital was 
arther enlarged by King Henry I., and he gave them pasture 
it pales F orest for their cattle, wood to burn, and also timber 
Ihe ea King Stephen built a church for the hospital on 
ast dttare ae close adjoining the king’s Street, and the church 
Ia OR the ay BS ‘Gan The king at the same time 
nd wre e of the hospital from St. Peter to St. Leonard, 
r royal patronage the hospital became independent of 
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the Minster. The history of it was then traced to its surrender 
in 1537. The ruins and site passed through various hands 
until 1675, when these were bought by the Corporation for 
80o/. In 1750 Joseph Baker leased the cloisters of St. Peter’s 
Hospital and erected a small theatre. Fourteen years later it 
was extended over part of the cloister. In 1807 that part of the 
cloister sketched by Halfpenny was perfect, and remained so 
till about 1835, when it was cut through for a new staircase to 
the boxes of the theatre from the then newly formed street of 
St. Leonard’s. Some fourteen years ago the Corporation in 
making alterations destroyed the greater part of the crypt, and 
last month saw all. the remains cleared away except one bay, 


‘which, it is understood, will be preserved. A shaft with base 


and cap was recently presented to the Museum by Messrs. 
Parker and Sharp. These fragments may recall the loss which 
York has'suffered in the removal of the histeric Norman cloister 
of St. Peter with the earliest example of vaulting in York, and 
it was hoped that this fragment would be spared for many years. 
A great cry had been made about technical education ; here 
was a technical institution to hand for masons, and in it the 
student cold solve his problems. No deadlier blow was struck 
at education, especially technical education, in this country than 
in removing these ancient buildings, which had come down to 
us as perfect examples of the art of design and masonry, from 
which the designers and craftsmen of to-day draw their inspira- 
tion. “In conclusion, he expressed the hope that the spread of 
education would tend to preserve the remaining early monu- 
ments of art, hallowed as they were by many historic associa- 
tions. 


MUSEUMS IN MANCHESTER. 


N a letter to the JZanchester Guardian Professor Boyd 
Dawkins writes:—It is clear from the letters in your 
columns that the public is beginning to realise the importance 
of improving the existing art museums in Manchester and 
Salford and of placing within the reach of the community the 
means of raising the standard of taste. I venture to add to the 
general discussion the following conclusions, founded on a study 
of upwards of thirty years of museums, both of nature and of 
art, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The various art museums and picture galleries in Man- 
chester and Salford should be co-ordinated so as to cover 
different sections of the vast field of art, each taking some 
special line of its own. In this manner the opportunity of the 
study of the highest efforts not merely of the painter and 
sculptor but of the worker in metal, stone and wood, and of the 
handicraftsman generally, may be offered to every inhabitant 
of this city. Any scheme of future development without the latter 
section of art would rot meet the needs of education in this 
district. We cannot, obviously, raise the standard of art pro- 
duction by the multiplication of picture galleries and by shutting 
out of art museums the highest work ot the craftsman. There 
is room for great improvement in this direction without the 
establishment of a new art museum. 

If, however, it is possible for a new art museum to be 
established, we have examples in South Kensington, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, which can be bettered and modified to suit 
the local conditions. At present if I wish to study the best 
ironwork, or the best examples of enamel cr of pottery, or to 
ascertain the place of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Adams, or 
Sheraton in the world of art, I have to travel to London. If 
there be in this great centre of spinning and weaving a series 
of specimens illustrating the progress of the arts that lie at 
the root of the prosperity of this city, from their beginning in 
prehistoric times down to to-day, it has escaped my notice. 
These are merely a few indications of the directions in which 
an art museum, in its wider sense, would be of great value to 
the public. 

There are already in Manchester materials which would go 
a long way towards the realisation of the ideal museum, in 
the hands of public bodies and private persons. In the 
Manchester Museum, for example, there are valuable collec- 
tions from Egypt and elsewhere which cannot be exhibited, 
and -await the museum of the future, in which they will fall 
into their proper place. Of private collections there is no end. 

On the broad question of art museums in Manchester and 
Salford, the first step to be taken is to define clearly what is 
the best thing to do, and then to see how it can be done in the 
best'way. The difficulties cannot be met by the appointment 
of a specialist, even with plenary powers. They may be over- 
come bya competent committee. The value of properly 
organised museums in teaching the people may be measured 
by the success of the Manchester Museum, which is now 
bearing the fruits of many years’ labour. This movement, it 
may be remarked, is part of the general awakening of the 
country to the needs of the time, shown in other directions 
by the multiplication of technological institutes and new 
universities 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Ir cannot be said that the Law Society did not show 
an excess of zeal when summoning Mr. W. A, HasKINs 
for “unlawfully, wilfully and falsely pretending to bea 
solicitor.” The offence arose out of a letter. In writing 
_epistles on business purposes there is a general desire that 
_ they should sustain the scrutiny of lawyers in the courts, 
and on that account, stereotyped phraseology approaching 
the manner of expression employed by solicitors is often 
adopted. The writer, of course, does not intend to pose as 
a solicitor any more than when he uses such familiar 
combinations of words as “circumstances over which I have 
no control,” and the like. Mr. Hasxrns’s alleged crime 
consisted in writing from his office in King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, to a builder respecting ancient lights, about which, 
he said, he was instructed to apply for an injunction to 
_ restrain the raising of the walls. The letter continued:— 
“Will you be good enough to furnish me with particulars 
of the height and lines of your building, and in the mean- 
time cease raising the brickwork, or you will compel me to 
take action?” The builder, on the receipt of that letter, 
called on Mr. Haskins, thinking he was going to see a 
solicitor,, but he found that Mr. Haskins was a surveyor. 
' The offence was in employing the words “I am instructed.” 
-There is nothing unusual in an owner of property who con- 
-templates.an action for interference with light and air to go 
in the first place t» his surveyor, or for the surveyor to enter 
into communication with the builder on the subject. Why 
should solicitors alone have a monopoly of the word 
“instructed ?” It was stated for the defence that Mr. 
HaskINs in writing the letter did not pretend to be a 
‘solicitor, and he -firmly, believed the builder would have 
-known he was a surveyor. The Alderman, however, con- 
sidered that the letter would give the impression that the 
writer was a solicitor. But as it was a case in which the 
full fine of 1o/. was unnecessary, Mr. Haskins was fined 
2/, and 3/. costs. From the decision it is evident that a 
surveyor or architect, having an office in a quarter or build- 
ing where lawyers congregate, should give some indication 
on his notepaper of the profession he follows, otherwise he 
is liable to become responsible for the erroneous. con- 
clusions Grawn by those to whom he writes. 


Ir the agent of some foreign State were to come across 
the catalogue of the books and tracts on Pure Mathematics 
in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Central Library, he could not 
fail to draw the conclusion that the northern city must be 
inhabited by students of science more advanced than those 
who were found in similar places elsewhere. It is true that 
educated and wealthy people take advantage of the Libraries 
Act in order to save a little money which would be service- 
able to the owners of ordinary lending libraries, and it is 
not a gratifying sight to see footmen in livery carry out 
piles of books to carriages in the High Street of Kensington. 
But students of mathematics rarely possess footmen or 
carriages, and it is safe to assume that any money expended 
for their benefit will not inflict a loss on any ratepayers. 
In Newcastle there is a lending library of mathematical 
books of an elementary class. But what the devotee of 
mathematics will be delighted with are the books in the 
reference department. We doubt if any of the universities 
are better equipped. The committee have: been able to 
secure books on the science from the early days of printing 
until the present year. There is a “Euclid” printed in 
Venice in 1482, and there are others produced between that 
year and the end of the nineteenth century, including 
‘The Elements of Geometrie of Euclide (Books I-15), now 
first translated into the Englishe toung by H. BiLtincsLevy. 
Whereunto are annexed annotations of the best mathe- 
maticians, and a preface by M. J. DEE, &c.” which 
appeared in London in 1570. There is an ‘“ Archimedes ” 
of 1561. Napier’s “Arithmetica Logarithmica, sive 
logarithmorum chiliades triginta” is dated 1624, and a 
French version was brought out four years later. Mathe- 
matical works in all languages are found together, OMAR 
Kuayyam, the poet, and RADHAKRISHNAN being among 
the Eastern representatives. Monruc.a’s great History 
is on the shelves, and the student has almost enough 
materials for testing the accuracy of the statements. But 


* HENRY JARVIS, architect. 


SSS 
for many the collection of tracts will be the most inter 
ing part. The list of those by J. W. L. GLAISHER | 
three closely printed pages. A. CayLEy’s tracts occ 
fourteen volumes. Then there are works by men who k 
won reputation in other fields, such as Pascal, D’ALEMpE 
Carnot, the organiser of victory, ComTE, the Positiy 
HERSCHEL, and we might add Tuomas Car.yte, wh 
tract on proportion forms an introduction to a transla) 
of LEGENDRE’s “ Geometry.” . That so marvellous a col 
tion is available in so modern and practical a place 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne is most creditable, and happy are 
ratepayers who possess so fascinating a treasure, 
should we overlook the librarians, Messrs, ANDERTO} 
RIcHARDsON, who have arranged the books, y 
catalogue will be found worth reading by lovers of 
eternal science, who, unluckily for themselves, may not 
able to utilise the central library. ae : 


Non-Episcopatian Scotland is not directly sugges 
of cathedrals, but it need hardly be said that it cont: 
several which are of ecclesiastical as well as of ‘histor 
interest. Iona, Glasgow, Brechin, Aberdeen, Dunbla 
Dunkeld, Edinburgh still retain much of their origi 
character. The change from Episcopacy to Presbyterian 
was, no doubt, of momentous importance, but it is a fall 
to conclude that the reformers exhibited their zeal by 
destruction of ancient buildings. A. great many of 
English people who visit Scotland are not aware of the fi; 
and they neglect many interesting buildings through tl 
ignorance. The small volume entitled “Scottish Cat 
drals and Abbeys, their History and. Associations,” 
M. E. Leicester Apps (London: ELLior Srockr), is si 
a book as is adapted to form part of the outfit of a tour 
It is produced in an attractive style, and the numeri 
photographs are sufficiently large to allow details to 
visible. The author has industriously explored the lite 
ture relating to the buildings, and especially the par 
read before antiquarian societies and reprints of anci 
records. The cathedrals and abbeys have been like m 
actors in Scottish history, and this small volume y 
therefore, repay attentive study. is 
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FARMHOUSE, FOUR ELMS, EDENBRIDGE, KENT. 


ARS house was built at Four Elms, a village n 
Edenbridge, on the site of an old farmhouse, 1 
walls are faced with red bricks, with red Broseley tiles; 
the roof and upright framing of first floor, gables, &c. 1 
ground floor consists of two parlours, kitchen, sculle’ 
dairy, pantry, &c.; there is an oven for ‘baking bread! 
the scullery. On the first floor are three large bedrooms 
Mr. Watts, of Edenbridge, was the builder, and. }. 
HENRY Jarvis, architect. : a | 


y 
HOUSE, EDENBRIDGE, KENT. STABLING. 


A Rees cottages were built some time ago, and ¢ 
now being converted into one house consisting! 
hall, drawing and dining-rooms, kitchen, scullery, &c.; 
stairs in one cottage have been removed and new por 
put to the entrance. The walls of ground floor were fac! 
with red bricks and the upper storey has hanging Brosel 
tiles on wooden quarterings. The roof is covered — 

similar tiles. A verandah with flat roof, forming 


to first floor, is to be erected at one end. The coachhot 
and stable are being built of red bricks with tiles to r 
and sides of first floor. 


The builder is Mr. Lricu, of Edenbridge, and }. 
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HE ARCHITECT’S USE OF ENAMELLED 
re Pe TiLeES.* 


HE. architect’s use of enamelled tiles may be classed, for 
/| — convenience sake, into three divisions, according to the 
‘urposes for which he uses them—either on hygienic grounds, 
ir the purpose of saving or reflecting light, or for decoration. 
hese three divisions blend and shade off, of course, into each 
‘her, and sometimes all three objects are obtained simul- 
ineously.in one scheme of tilework. Thus the staircase hall 
| Lord Leighton’s house presents a wall whose surface can be 
joroughly, and easily cleaned, whose glaze checks the diffusion 
‘ air, dirt and moisture, retains its light and colour even in 
ie darkest corners, and by its pattern and hues constitutes a 
sautiful scheme of decoration. More often a combination of 
70 requisitions only is secured, as in the case where tiles are 
ied to line underground passages, railways, lavatories, dark 
voms and courtyards. Ina dairy, to take another example, 
‘e decorative as well as the hygienic aspects of the case are 
metimes considered. But for to-night I shall pass by the 
lilders’ and plumbers’ use of the material, and shall consider 
ainly the employment of enamelled tiles as a mode of deco- 
tion. Incidentally for this form of decoration I -shall claim 
e collateral advantages it affords both as regards the economy 
_ light and the wholesomeness of the practice of covering 
ie’s walls with an impervious glaze ; but the decorative treat- 
‘ent is what I shall most concern myself with, considering 
\ use and the limits of its use, and what should be the archi- 
‘ct’s attitude in regard to this method of architectural enrich- 
ent. In referring to the examples of tilework in the past, I 
all allow myself some latitude in my. definition of an 
‘amelled tile, for I shall want to cite the Assyrians’ use of 
'azed bricks, the Persians’ treatment of glazed terra-cotta, 
d the Della Robbias’ of glazed earthenware; but the 
fferences which are so apparent are not essential, as they 
iise from the nature of the material. A glazed brick is only 
(thicker tile, and a glazed plaque but a.wider one. An 
amelled tile, then, is a slice of terra-cotta with its face 
fazed, with white or colouring matter put on it or in the glaze. 
.,atule, the terra-cotta foundation has a distinct colour of its 
vm, which shows through and modifies the effect of a 
imsparent stained glass poured over it. To obviate this, 
‘ien the simple result is undesired, there are two methods 
jnerally practised ; one to render the glaze partially or 
(tirely opaque by the admixture of oxide of tin, the other is 
tmask the surface of the terra-cotta with a film of white ware 
(porcelain (technically known as slip), and on this to flow the 
{iss. The difference, in effect, of these two methods is very 
‘iking ; comparable in terms of water-colour painting to the 
12 on the one hand of transparent tints, on the other of body 
(lour. In the first instance, the brilliancy of the hues and 
t: subtlety of the gradations depend. upon the whiteness of 
jur paper ; that is, your highest light, and every tint you lay 
( it causes so much diminution of brilliancy. So with the slip- 
hie tile, the white porcelain face is'your highest light, and the 
ure brilliantly white it is, the more brilliant show the colours 
Cyour stained glass upon it; it is the light reflected from the 
fund behind the glass that brings out the glory and 
t: splendour of the dyes. So it is precisely with transparent 
€imelwork on metal; the more brilliant the ground the 
yaer and more beautiful the enamel. 

With painting in body colours the nature and colour of the 
giund is unimportant—brown paper will do; the brilliancy 
¢ the finished effect depends upon the purity of your white 

nt. So with opaque enamels, whether upon metal or terra- 
Cta, the brilliancy must be in the ylass itself, the ground 
Citributes nothing to the effect. The glass face to the tile is 
0: of the difficulties in tile manufacture. It has to be melted 
Othe tile, brought to a viscid state like treacle, and by rights 
bh the glass and the terra-cotta should contract equally on 
c ling. . But, they do not, and the addition of a white ware 
>) complicates. matters. Consequently cracks, generally 
Tiute but sometimes serious, occur in the glaze—known in 
tl trade as “ crazing ”—and may be classed under two heads, 
se that occurring in the thickness of the film still do not 
4 ally split it, and those that really divide the glaze, and in 
| Sequence expose the body of the tile to the elements. In 
ay cases the “crazing”—where the cracks do not come 
hough the glaze—adds a quality and charm to the tile. The 
wls of the fissures on either side slope at an angle and catch 
a reflect the light, giving a lustre and a sparkle to the tile. 
1 nha the “ crazing” is thorough it is an evil, for it renders 
zi 4 bs for use if exposed to the weather, and even for 
, tal use the beauty of the tile is gradually dimmed, 

|ause the cracks In time get filled up with a fine siltage of 
ond the effect is that of a black cobweb sullying the 


The question of using tiles externally is made very difficult 


_ A paper by Mr. Hal Ri a 1 the A lie 
Sion afte Scie vice Aad Ricardo read before the Applied Art 
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by the doubtful behaviour of the tiles themselves.. It is a 
common sight to mark great patches on walls, where tiles have 
been and have dropped off—to find them cracked and dis- 
coloured. The Underground Railway here is painfully rich in 
examples of their failure, and I note that the linings in the 
Twopenny Tube are beginning to discolour.' Wet, followed 
by frost, with an imperfect key for ‘fastening at the back 
of the tile, accounts for the downfall in most cases, whilst the 
impure atmosphere of London endeavours to discolour every- 
thing that it cannot corrode. In Mr. William de Morgan’s 
opinion, tiles made on the “dry” system —c.e. of clay ground 
dry, and compressed into shape by hydraulic pressure—are 
unable to withstand the action of frost when damp. The 
particles are in such a juxtaposition that the tile is soon satu- 
rated with moisture, and when this crystallises there is no 
room for the expansion of the water, and consequently the ice 
breaks up the tile. By the “wet” system—when the clay 
dust is mixed with water, and pugged and variously handled 
before it is dry enough to go into the oven—the disposition of 
the particles of clay allows for some expansion of the moisture 
that has soaked in, which enables the ice to be formed without 
doing damage to the tile or its cement backing, Fixing is 
often imperfectly done, and unless the fixing is perfect, that 
is to say, absolutely solid over the whole area of the back of 
the tile, its detachment is only a‘matter of time. Tiles made 
by the “dry” process keep very true in shape throughout all 
the steps of their preparation—which is by no means the case 
with those made by the “wet” process—and this accuracy 
makes their fixing much easier, and when a wall is being tile- 
plated with a view to protection from the weather, or reflecting 
the maximum of light, a close joint is a desideratum. Too 
much stress, however, I think, is generally laid upon this fine 
joint and even surface, and the tilework is apt ‘to look 
mechanical in consequence. We lose much of the inherent 
qualities of our materials in our attempt to secure an excellence 
that really does no justice to them, and which has as its chief 
merit that it saves labour and ministers to our convenience. 
Now, as regards the necessaries of our lives, these be great and 
real excellences. To be able to build a wall rapidly and welt 
with bricks that can be equably and truly laid, set in mortar 
mixed, and mixed most efficiently, in a mortar mill, is a true 
convenience, and all thought to that end is thought worthily 
expended. But when we come to the luxuries, that is another 
matter. “If you cannot afford to have them done well, why 
have them at all? It is their excellence that is the justification 
of their expenditure. And these not quite first-class luxuries 
defeat their own ends. They are not luxuries unless they 
amuse and interest us, and how can the blind fingering of a 
machine tell us of anything beyond its inhuman perfection > 
Compare a slab of marble, hand-polished, with one that has 
been polished by machinery. In the first instance the surface is 
full of life and movement; the light falls on its tiny depres- 
sions and irregularities, awakening wayward reflections, 
strengthening and palliating its colours, developing its lustres. 
and translucencies, so that it becomes rich in story as well as 
in hue. In the other there is the dead level of polished 
surface, unassailably perfect, but, comparatively speaking, 
uninteresting. The life and vivacity of the marble are gone ; 
it is merely a polished record, with the pleasant part of its 
individuality rubbed away into a wearisome uniformity. Soit is 
with the machine-made wood panelling with which we decorate 
our rooms and halls. From lack of any other special qualities, 
its mechanical excellence becomes an offence, and we hang 
pictures on it, and back furniture up against it, to mitigate and 
interrupt its exasperating uniformity. So with mosaicwork. 
To keep the tesserze equal and to set them all to one level 
face, is to renounce the great quality of life in one’s work, and 
to throw away much that constitutes the charm of the material. 
With tilework, the same holds good. A great sheet of exact 
shaped tiles, with dead true faces, irreproachably fixed on a 
dead straight wall (such as one sees at the Wallace Gallery, 
Hertford House), is sad misprision of the qualities of the 
material. The want of thought in the arrangement, the 
presence of mechanism both in the design and the facture (I 
can hardly use the word manufacture, for the hands only 
guide, they do not make) makes the result a bore, and oppres- 
sive from the consciousness that it must have been expensive. 
That all tiles should be made by the wet process and all be 
hand-painted is asking, in these days of economical produc- 
tion, more than the circumstances demand; but we might 
narrow our requirements down to these few particulars and 
refuse to allow ourselves to be tempted to enlarge them: that 
all tiles should have a sufficient key for fixing; that they 
should be coated with a glaze that protects them from injury 
by dirt, acid, or attrition ; that those which are to be used for 
external purposes should be able to withstand the weather, and 
that when a printed pattern has to be put on its face, that 
pattern should be of a very simple character, so that its 
mechanical repetition may be as little tiresome as_ possible. 
In firing a batch of tiles there are generally some variations in 
the intensity of the colours, &c., and where the pattern is very 
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_ simple these discrepancies become fairly marked, and when judi- 
ciously assorted help to alleviate the regularity of the printed 
design. There are various shifts that may be legitimately used to 

_, temper the exorbitancy of hand labour, such as stencils, printed 
outlines and so forth, but the cloven hoof is apt to peep out 
from amongst them. And the larger the area of repetition the 

_more marked becomes the mechanical regularity of the design ; 

_atile used in a single series down the side of a grate hardly 
betrays the method of its colouring, but a square yard of them 
blurts out the story beyond any possibility of suppression or 

_disguise. Where cost is a consideration, and a large quantity 
of space is to be covered, use plain coloured tiles, and encourage 

such processes as exhibit the humours and behaviour of the 

_kiln. The glory of a tile is its colour—the pattern is little more 
than a set of pegs on which to hang these colours, and to 

cripple one’s effect by unnecessary care upon the skeletons of 
one’s figures of beauty is a miserable misapplication of force. 
So much, then, as specification of the tile from the decorator’s 
point of view, and of the chemistry of its clays, of its glass and 
the methods of handling and firing, I shall not here concern 
myself; but with the application of the finished. article, and 
that not so much from the utilitarian point of view as from the 

‘ decorative. 

It will be as well, I think, to glance briefly at what has 
been done in the past, and at examples of what are acknow- 
ledged to. be masterpieces in the way of tilework, when the 
art of tile-making and tile-using was at its height. To do this 
_at all adequately is out of the question this evening, and it is 
only by severe and reluctant pruning that I can contain myself 
within reasonable limits. I must begin with Egypt because 
the Egyptians began first.. They discovered a_ stone that 
-would stand glazing, and they used glazed wall decoration 
extensively. The Tell-el-Yahoudi plaques are to all intents 
and purposes wall tiles, and their date is 1400 BC., and Dr. 
Flinders Petrie has discovered glazed wall tiles of a still earlier 
date amongst.the ruins of the palace erected:by Ku-en-aten in 
this newly-founded capital. The colours mostly have dis- 
appeared, owing to the action of the damp during the 
centuries wherein they lay buried. When the Egyptians used 
polychrome. decoration on their plaques, the different colours 
.were let into the object, making it a kind of tile mosaic—not 
. painting, as in a picture, on the surface. 

The discoveries at Susa mark an advance in the art of wall 
decoration. . During the Achzemenian dynasty the royal palace 
Ahad its walls adorned with panels of painted plaques, but these 
were rather bricks than tiles, and the methods employed were 
derived from the glazed bricks employed in the architecture of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian empires. The walls were built 
of light grey and light rose, unglazed, bricks ranged somewhat 
dike the walls of the Ducal Palace at Venice, whilst. the orna- 
mented parts, which were the portals and. great entrance stair- 
cases, were in enamelled terra-cotta bricks, the colours being 
separated. by what appears to be a vitreous wall, something 
after the manner of the metal walls of cloisonné enamels. 

. Darius. gave up the use of terra-cotta and employed a kind of 

concrete for his bricks because he found the enamel wore 
better on the latter. 
_ From Susa it is but a short step into Persia, In Mesopo- 
tamia the Medes built the town of Ecbatana. Up the sides of 
a steep hill rose the seven circular walls, one inside the other, 
enfolding the treasury and the king’s palace. The outer wall 
was of immense diameter, and the terraces enclosed by each 
ring carried collections of country houses with small farms and 
gardens attached, rather than the suburb building to which we 
are accustomed. .The city was consecrated to the great powers 
of the firmament, and the devotion of its founders was registered 
in the form and colour of its walls. The battlements to the 
outer wall were white, to the next black, the third scarlet, the 
fourth blue, the fifth orange. The two last walls had their 
battlements silvered and gilt. Returning from an expédition 
or from the chase there stood before the eyes of the beholder 
the city of his home, voicing in its chord of colour the seven 
great orbs that guarded his family and hearth—the sun, the 
moon. and the five planets—who rose and set in ceaseless 
vigilance to call him to.action, to give him rest, to bring forth 
meat for him and the kindly fruits of the earth ; and when the 
fever of life was over to proclaim to him by their silent march 
overhead through the vault of heaven the immeasurable might 
of fate and the tranquillity of the grave. 

This profusion of colour and metalwork strikes us as ex- 
travagant even in conception, not to speak of realisation ; but 
in Herodotus’s time he was writing of facts well known to 
many of his readers who had seen Nineveh and Babylon and 
the pictured splendour of Egypt; and this is how he describes 
Ecbatana. Amidst this wealth of artificial colour grew up the 
art of Persia as we know it, and its influence throughout the 
past has been very subtle and far-reaching. It has coloured 
India and the shores of the Mediterranean. It is impossible 
to look at the Moorish work of North Africa and of Spain and 
not feel the Persian influence exhibited; nay more, most of the 
work must have been done by actual Persians carried in the 


train of Arab conquercrs. The art of Byzantium played ° 
it and probably deeply influenced it, but our knowled, 
Byzantine art is at present too imperfect to let us prono 
definitely in this direction. The stream of merchandise 
flowed through Persia brought with it samples of the porce 
from far Cathay, and after a certain date Chinese influenc 
the Persian potter is very perceptible. In China coloured 
are largely used in exterior work. The “ Porcelain” tow 
Nankin (destroyed 1853) was so called because the lowe 
nine storeys was covered with glazed brick, the eaves over 
balconies were roofed in with green tiles and the wir 
jambs plated with glazed porcelain modelled in relief, 

In the Middle Ages, and outside the sphere of Persiar 
there was tile-making—but the tiles so made were for ; 
ments and later on for roof coverings: The floor tiles were: 
glazed, but the glaze soon wore away. Innumerable exan 
of these abound: in England and on the Continent, ma 
imagine, to reproduce as well as might be the splendours ¢ 
marble pavements abroad, about which the pilgrims s 
when they returned from Rome and Byzantium or from 
crusades in Paynim lands. When the revival of letter: 
classic lore and antique art set in, every craft was touche 
its influence, and pottery had its Renaissance as well ass 
ture. But the tile-makers drew their new’ inspirations n 
much directly from the past as from’ Spain, and thus ir 
roundabout way came under the influence of Persia, 
Arabs invaded the Peninsula of Spain, A.D. 711, and rem: 
there, so far as their influence of the tile trade is conce 
till 1610. The Alhambra was begun in 1272, and the tiles 
decorate it are the oldest and most interesting in Spain, 4 
repute widened, and Spanish tiles spread far and wide; 
were imported in considerable quantities to Genoa, to Na 
and to the islands westward of the Peninsula of Italy, a 
company with the European craftsmen found a mark 
India. Seed ie 

During the period of the Renaissance various atte 
were made to develop the qualities of glazed ware i 


‘direction of architectural employment, the work of 


Della Robbia family being the products perhaps the 
generally known. Famous factories were establishe 
Florence, Faenza, Gubbio and many other places under It 
rule; and under the Spanish in thé Balearic Isles, ar 
Naples. So famous were they, that they gave a name to 
ware that lasts to this day. Faience is Faenza ° 
Majolica is the pottery that comes from Majorca Ir 
Spanish Peninsula, the Renaissance found a special sta 
affairs. To thé south, in what was once the Sultana 
Cordova, Moorish traditions and, Moorish craftsmen 
lingered on, distinct from the Christian workers who 
absorbing their territory ; and these rival potters had \ 
sionally blended, so that besides’ the Christian and 
Moresco styles, there was a third style that went by the ! 
of Mudejar. It was not till the time of the Great Em 
Charles that the influence of the Renaissance began to 
on Spanish work—the painted tiles date from the sixt( 
century. Talavera was then the famous emporium, an 
goods supplied the country, Portugal-and the far East. 
In England, glazed plaques, other than paving tiles, are 
There is an interesting specimen in Lingfield Ch 
Surrey, an effigy of the time of Henry VIII. in gi 
tiles. The figure is incised on ‘a rather coarse red 
covered with a greenish glaze now much worn away. | 
supposed, however, that the tiles are of Flemish 0 
Similar instances of sepulchral portraiture are fairly con 
in France. ' Se ea 
By the time we are reaching the sixteenth century 4 
Europe—except for pavzings and skirtings—are ceasing 
architectural adjuncts, and becoming—or trying to beco) 
more and more tile pictures.- It was the flood-tide oj 
painters, and painters who prided themselves on otal 
satility. Every material was pressed into their sei 
mosaics, stained glass, tiles, pots, plates and dishes—all) 
to come out’as pictures regardless of the qualifications an) 
limitations of the material. In Spain, the Spanish N@ 
lands and the two Sicilies this picture-painting was taken | 
heartedly—the humours of the material were allowed to: 
their say, and there is.a general air of not being on your: 
in the treatment of these panels. If you recall the subjec’ 
set of Dutch tiles you will see a kind of ease in the han) 
and a liberal acceptance of the imperfections of the 
altogether different from the tense serious treatment 
| 
| 


Maestro Giorgio tazza. The result is that these (to us 
loose and inaccurate but generally accepted appellation) I 
and Spanish tiles persist to this day as living things, whils 
solemn works of art are to be found now only in muse’ 
and we can observe how hopelessly dead the art of then 
become, by the imitations of them that are being here 
there manufactured. These finished picture-tiles nth 


real want ; and as soon as the great burst of enthus 
appreciation of all forms of craft was over, and the wa’ 
studio excellence abated, they dropped out of circuli 
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uld have—of such things—any but of the very best, 

pay best were not being made. Even the other, take 
ymely, efforts shared in this discouragement and soon san 
a serviceable level, such as-lining dark walls and those 
rfaces that were likely to get discoloured by smoke and dirt ; 
\d on these terms they are made and used to this day. The 
gh standard of draughtsmanship and design had. this 
‘Sadvantage, that the artist, to gain this excellence, had to 
vote his whole force and attention to the pictorial side of 
's craft and so became divorced from his material. The tile 
is no longer treated on its own merits, and its decoration 
olved therefrom, but as a field for the painter’s display, 
'd to secure effects which, though proper and natural in 
sscoes and easel pictures, are foreign to the nature of a tile, 
'd can only be extorted—and then but partially—by the 
most technical ability. : 
In the East and that part of Europe under Persian 
fluence—as regards the potter’s craft—the aim was different. 
je qualities of the clays and glass were accepted as the basis 
i; development and improvement, and all advance, both in 
e substance and the technique, was evolved from the tile 
‘elf, Nor was the standard pitched either too rigidly or on 
‘) higha plane. The ideal was not beyond the reach of the 
‘aftsman, and there was no thought of the presence of some 
‘perior imported. personage who ‘should invest, with the 
‘yniture of art, the product of the potter’s labour; and yet on 
jose terms we have examples of consummate work—supreme 
‘technique and in beauty. And this art is still alive, and if it 
(uld be left undisturbed would go on quietly fulfilling its 
‘rpose. Unfortunately the restless activity of modern life, 
‘th its eager but ignorant appreciation of foreign work, is 
|ttering at its door, and we are all busied by our (patronage 
; change “the changeless East.” European—and, I am afraid, 
aglish—influence has, in its blind admiration for the art of 
pan, ruined it. It set up a huge. and feverish demand, and 
‘2 Japanese at once set themselves in haste to satisfy it. 
her nations in the East are not so mercurial and conse- 
‘ently have not been so much affected, but they have not 
en uninfluenced. Both India and Persia, not to speak of 
(ier countries, have set themselves to serve the British 
jarkets and to conform to British standards. It may be 
j:vitable—it is certainly disastrous. It is sad to think, with 
¢ our good intentions, how destructive we are of all those 
<alities we talk so glibly about, destructive because we are 
jiorant of what is the essence and purpose of the qualities we 
«il beauty and art. At this moment we are not agreed as to 
1 at constitutes beauty and what is the function of art, and in 
¢r perplexity, whilst attempting to preserve and enlarge the 
iluence of beauty, we do actually eliminate it, whilst we are 
reed to transfer art from the practical side of life, and to 
‘sw it as a kind of varnish which only the cultured can 
équire and the leisured enjoy. 

, During the past century we worked ourselves up to a con- 
jlousness of the beauty of the works of the Middle Ages in 
‘gland, our Gothic monuments in especial. We set to 
rk to preserve these beauties, and not knowing wherein 
ty consisted, we replaced them with restorations ; conse- 
ently nearly all of the chief examples, and an immense 
'mber of the smaller, are examples no longer. In place of 
{2 original, with its history and its beauties, we have a replica 
\ich is a modern’and silent forgery. 

| Another coinmon instance of ignoring what constitutes the 
«ual charm and beauty of a thing is, when some traveller 
«covers a little spot that has been left untouched: by the 
Hdern excursionist.. Struck with its peace, and the beauty 
iit comes from centuries of quiet contention with, and mastery 
(2 nature, and anxious to share his discoveries with others 
<1 thus add to their happiness, he shouts aloud in the high- 
'ys and market-places the beauty of the village he has found, 
éd the simple content of its inhabitants. The ring of 
¢chusiasm in his voice reaches many ears. Next year the 
wage is invaded. A toad-stool growth of cheap lodging- 
} ases springs up, and attractions (so-called) are constructed. 
/€ railway sprouts out a branch line, and astation is dumped 
¢wn cheek by jowl beside the church. The place is now 
€iily accessible, and hundreds can now enjoy the refreshing 


| 


Situde and idyllic simplicity of the place. Only the solitude 
é1 simplicity are gone. So with our improved: methods of 
tnsit, our facilities of commerce and our demands, too 
portant to be disregarded and too urgent to be properly 
€:cuted, we have brought Oriental wares within reach of the 
mblest, but the beauty and excellence of the stuff is fast 
appearing, — 
Let us review some examples of the architectural applica- 
ih of enamelled ware in times before the advent of the 
lway, and before the influence of the connoisseur was less 
Uversally diffused. 
_And now, what is the moral of all this? One thing that 
1 hardly have escaped notice is the nature of the country in 
ich the examples that you have seen occur. Both in Persia, 
his and in the Spanish sierras we are in the presence of arid 


— 


wastes. Outside the towns there are no trees, no pasture. There 
is the blue sky over us—but till twilight too blinding for the eye 
to contemplate. No doubt there is a colour in the vault of 
night that can scarcely be imagined by those that have not 
seen it; but, speaking generally, there is no colour about these 
cities but what is of man’s nurture or manufacture. The spring 
brings a flush of blossom and a short-lived wealth of verdure— 
enough to exemplify what luxuriance of colour means. But for 
the greater part of the year the landscape is a sober, drab 
affair, with little moisture in the atmosphere to temper the 
brilliancy of the sunshine. The great function of these 
enamelled tiles, then, was to catch the fleeting glories of the 
fields and gardens and, Orpheus-like, to fix them as “a lasting 
spring.” Both by their design and their colour they recall the 
starry meads and their wondrous varieties of lues and the 
lush luxuriance of their verdure. 

In the Persian work this is more directly pictured than in 
the Spanish ; but in both the instinct is to secure by carpets, 
embroideries, tiles and stained glass an entourage of colour. 

In this country colour is perennial with us; it has its © 
tides, its ebbs and flows, but even at its greatest ebb we are 
encircled with tender russet and purple tints from the wood- 
lands and from the ploughed fields ; the pastures keep a 
greenness, the hedgerows an intricacy of innumerable tints ; 
the hillsides are shaggy with copse wood and fledged with pines; 
sheets of water reflect in intensified colours the vegetation that 
surrounds their margins, the trees that stand sentinels beside 
them, the hills in whose lap they lie and the blue of the sky 
overhead, and into every nook and fold in the landscape the 
witchery of the atmosphere flings a veil of mysticism, blending 
and suffusing the colours. At the call of spring the pulse of 
nature stirs and quickens; the fields put on a richer green ; 
the cloud snow retreats, melting, giving place to the earth 
snow of the daisies and blackthorn and the pale amber of the 
primrose. From thence to midsummer the land is one glory 
of ever changing colour, the beauty of bud and blossom suc- 
ceeding each other in limitless profusion and reluctantly yield- 
ing to its successor. We look out on a garden of living 
enamel. After blossom comes harvest, the harvest of the field 
and then of the orchard close, and the trees begin to don their 
heraldry of gold and bronze and scarlet, vying with the 
pageantry of the sunset in the skies. Strange swirls and 
wreaths of dreamy vapour hang indolently about the downs, 
the woods lay down thick carpets of crimson and copper 
beneath the beech trees and pine stems, the holly dons 
a glossier green and tricks itself out in its bravery of 
vermeil. In this kaleidoscope of colour about us, the need 
of artificial colour is less insistent. We have but to opena 
shutter or draw a curtain, and we disclose a painted window. 
But it is otherwise in our large and crowded towns ; there 
nature’s restless activities are confined in space and checked 
in growth. Year after year the seasons renew themselves, 
and with the seasons the impulses in branch and herbage. 
But the privation of light caused by our high buildings and 
our narrow streets, the acids and impurities of our atmosphere, 
cripple and scorch the tender growths, and degrade the fresh- 
ness of their tints, till at last a film of grime reduces the green 
of summer to an inky grey, and obscures and sullies the yellow 
of decay, so that we view the complete ruin of the foliage as 
a desirable riddance, and are thankful to have the fallen leaves 
swept up and consumed as promptly as possible. 

For half the year our city is the colour of a dirty cobweb, 
and the only refreshment the eye gets is in the glimpses of the 
sky overhead, the shop windows and the hoardings. These 
latter mark the hunger for colour significantly. The posters, 
so far as advertisement is concerned, might as well be in plain 
black. and white, but they fairly wallow in colour. Often this 
chromatic carnival fails in effect, but the failure is due to ignor- 
ance of how to obtain the proper value, not from any sparingness 
in the application of thetints. And this Jiberality of colour is 
provided not out of generosity or exuberance of advertisement, 
but to supply a felt want. We want colour in our streets ; we 
have. tried for it by using coloured building materials, paint, 
creepers and flowers in window boxes, and we have gone to 
the cost of all these endeavours not merely to gratify our own 
cravings in the matter, but for the pleasure of the passer-by in 
the street. But these ventures are generally disconnected 
attempts, and so are on too small a scale to make any distinct 
effect, and owing to the nature of the materials they soon sink 
back into the general dinginess of the surroundings. Why not 
plate your building with tiles? Ido not suggest that a man 
should veneer his vertical section of a street-side that serves 
him as his house and let his neighbour on either side follow or 
not his novel start, because colour to be effective in such cir- 
cumstances must be in broad masses: I should like to see 
whole streets treated in permanent colour and please myself 
wit1 the hope that some day they may be so, but as a 
beginning in so bold an experiment I should like to see the 
scheme tried on a detached building, standing free and with 
so ne trees about it, or a public building of such a frontage as 
shuld be sufficient to display a large mass of plain wall sur- 
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face. We have tried spots and panels of colour here and there 
in our streets already, and they have failed from the timidity 
of their employment and the insufficiency of their area. The 
colour must be laid on in a broad bold mass, and _ pattern used 
only sparingly, if at all. The windows and other openings 
should occur in a field of plain colour, or some simple chequer 
or trellised diaper, and the limits of the tiling should be 
bounded by bands and trimmings of glazed terra-cotta. I 
specify glazed terra-cotta, because in building you must not 
mix perishable and imperishable materials together. Whilst 
the one is toning, softening and decaying under the blunting 
hand of time, the other is merely getting dirty, and each time 
the front of the house is cleaned the tiles come up as fresh and 
bright as the day they were fixed, whilst the corroded frame- 
work must remain with the grime that age has brought it. This 
permanence is not so great an evil as at first appears. Much 
—say, one-third—of a house front consists in any case of 
‘imperishable materials, such as the glass windows and 
the woodwork, which are renewed periodically with coats of 
paint, and whilst the remainder of the house is toning into 
a dingy uniformity, the harmony of the frontage is, every few 
years, disturbed by the freshened appearance, under the 
painters’ hands, of the parts required by the covenants of the 
lease, and thus making of the harmonya painful discord, It is 
true that where the materials are all indestructible, the kindly 
agency of time can play no part, the building is never any 
better than when it leaves the contractors’ hands, except for the 
history that gradually humanises its walls. But this view of the 
ameliorating power of time belongs to our timid age, the age 
not of creation but of selection, and is by no means a healthy 
one. Weare afraid to risk anything, and why? because we 
are so self-conscious, because we are so eaten up with our sense 
of responsibility. Not so came the models which we copy into 
being, although at this moment the style of the past most 
in vogue is perhaps the most self-conscious that we could have 
chosen, and (for this follows) the one that is the most 
disdainful in its refusal of colour. The love of colour and the 
power to apply it is characteristic of youth—of the youth of 
nations as well as individuals. Colour is the accompaniment 
of romance, of poetry, of enthusiasm, of abandon. Before the 
cold paralysis begotten of experience that we call wisdom colour 
pales and fades away. The best, and by that I mean the most 
inspired, work is done in youth, and the colour then is the 
richest and most eloquent, though some there be, like Gian 
- Bellini or, to come nearer home, Mr. Watts, who retain their 
colour faculty right on into old age. In youth a nation has 
the courage to court failure, or, rather, to regard it as a passing 
circumstance in its attempt to grasp the ideal. For what to 
them was failure but the stepping-stone to new effort? So 
much experience brought to them so much new knowledge and 
suggested so many fresh possibilities. Not only the science of 
architecture, but the beauty which is the cream and bloom of 
science grew up from the careful observation of building 
disasters, and the invention of expedients that might obviate 
their recurrence. The conditions of the time and the temper 
of the people determined the actual forms of the building, so 
that, for example, we get in one case Classic, in another 
Gothic architecture ; but these styles were living only so long 
as failure was allowed to be possible and experiments en- 
couraged. When that ceased the art of architecture became a 
recapitulation of past examples, the science their reconstruction 
or adaptation. Why should we fear to cover whole streets in 
London with coloured tiles? Is there anything to lose? The 
streets at present are not beautiful nor are they interesting. 
The modern ones have no single architectonic quality. There 
is no general principle of design in them, no uniformity, style, 
composition, balance; a few good examples of designs occur 
in the general welter, but they make no effect on the whole, 
which mainly expresses private obstinacy, tinctured with 
selfishness. What could be gained by a broad treatment of 
colour is periodically shown to us when the Quadrant. at 
Piccadilly gets repainted. In that fine sweep we have an idea, 
‘unanimity of design and breadth of colour, and in consequence 
it is one of the pleasantest things one can meet in one’s tramp 
through town. It may be objected that to encrust whole streets 
with enamelled tiles would be a very expensive business, and 
that the decoration, whether we liked it or not, would—owing 
to the cost involved in applying it—be permanent. I will take 
the latter objection first. It would, I hope, be permanent. 
Any scheme, reasonably comprehensive, simple and _straight- 
forward, must be a distinct improvement on the present poly- 
chromatic distraction, gradually. surrendering its distinction 
under the obliterating coating of London grime. No other 
surface wears so well. Stone perishes rapidly. Brick and 
terra-cotta get incurably befouled. Marble requires frequent 
repolishing. Granite endures, but unless it be polished it also 
gets very filthy. Buta good glazed tile, glazed brick or faience 
should be as durable as a plate-glass window, unaffected by the 
wildest acids that infest our atmosphere. 
Then as to cost. Of course, tiles by the acre come ex- 
pensive. But there is another side to the matter that we may ! 


as well consider. At present our buildings, in order tog 
contrasts of light and shade—colour, in short—are ¢x 
with ornamental features, such as mouldings, pilasters, w 
trimmings, cornices, balustrades and the like archite 
upholstery, and adorned generally with a profusion of ir 
carving. Now, although all this architectural frippery is 
cheap stuff considering, still, it does cost money, and | 
use of colour we can dispense with the bulk of it, The 


, jecting cornices and sills, the carving and features gen 


form so many shelves and nooks for the dust, dirt, pre 
of coal combustion and the unhydrated acids envelo 
them. The rain comes and washes the collected dirt a 
the brickwork, whilst the liquid acids proceed to eat 
the stone. Besides, these big projecting cornices a; 
the purpose of casting deep shadows, the very last thing: 
that we want in our streets. In tilework we can reproduc 
effect, and count upon its loyal service, whereas in our. 
work the effects of light get reversed by the soot, our 
lights become the deepest blacks, and the soffits, that shor 
in shade, are the brightest parts of our mouldings. Sot 
a colour scheme with tiles the value of projections is 
patterns and particular dispositions of tint, and all ¢} 
wanted besides the tilework are slips of some glazed mz 
to act as boundaries to the fields of colour. There is ar 
virtue in tilework besides its being imperishable and 
cleaned, and that is that it is impervious to the eler 
There is not the same. necessity to load up our girders 
thick masonry walls to keep out {the weather. A thin f 
skin is sufficient for this purpose, and our walls wi 
dryer and warmer as well. The ordinary brick wall is 1 
as thirsty as a sponge-cake, and after a heavy rain- 
there is an immense amount of water to be vapot 
before the walls can become dry and warm, and the wei 
this water is considerable. With a glazed skin beyon 
comfort of unchanging temperature, so much firing to 
water will be saved. Moreover, the rain, instead of di) 
the house will help to clean it, and after each shower the 
of the filth, disease germs and acids, will be washed int 
drains and be got rid of comfortably. 

But there is more to be done with tiles in the w 
external decoration than merely to put them on the fro) 
buildings. There are bridges, walls and fountains to bi 
sidered. Glazed brick makes an appropriate casing t 
concrete arches of our modern bridges, and the spai 
might be most effectively treated with fine civic hei 
executed in tiles. Then as to our public places ; take Tra 
Square for an instance. At present it is an arid waste 
and ineffective, with various disconsolate grimy black | 
attempting to ignore the presence of the two steaming fou 
which mark significantly the proximity of St. Martin’s 
and washhouses. Let us imagine it taken in hand and 
to serve some pleasant and useful purpose, and, so far as w 
beautiful. We will begin by reducing the inordinate size 
basins to the fountains and lining them with turquoise blu 
and by stipulating that for the future the fountains) 
spout clear water. We will lay the whole of the area, ¢ 
a fringe to the south of the necessary paths, which shall 
Purbeck stone, with turf, and jealously keep the hoof ; 
loafer from off it. The statues shall be cleaned up, and 
kept clean by frequent scrubbing or gilded. Gordon’s : 
should be moved nearer to the north wall, and the numt! 
future statues permissible, and their positions, at once | 
mined, so as to present an intelligible scheme, the wall se 
for a background. This wall we will treat for the most rH 
plain colour, so as to form a quiet backing to the statues 
beneath the parapet we will have a’ row of hatchment 
arms of those who have done. good service to the Stati 
who were connected with that neighbourhood. Beyoni: 
above this base of colour rises the National Gallery, mad 
richer by this coloured setting. At present we quite was’ 
statues by the inappropriateness of the sites chosen for | 
Standing in the midst of the confusion and turmoil o| 
crowded streets they form pathetic objects helpless. 1) 
torrent of the traffic, or else they are stranded against | 
building and absorbed in the conflicting detail of their’ 
ground. The monument is made regardless of the siti 
as nobody in authority seems to care, it is dumped doy. 
the first convenient spot handy, where it may divide with! 
shadowing lamp-posts the duty of dividing the traffic 
imprisoning the pedestrian. = | 

Of the internal application of tiles there is not much f 
to say. A good deal has been done in this direction of ¢ 
interesting description, but by the nature of the case m' 
the examples were conditioned by special circumstances. 
early example of the decorative treatment of tilewore- 
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seen in the refreshment and grill-rooms at the South Ker 
ton Museum, and’examples of Mr. Waterhouse’s treatme 
tiles may be seen in his various public buildings, bank 
insurance offices. Mr. Butterfield, in several of his Le 
churches, was also a pioneer in this species of decor! 
though the tiles he used were for the most part those misn 
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qustic, rather than the enamelled ones. Subsequently 
Aitchison built the Arab Hall for Lord Leighton, using 
the most part the collection of old Oriental tiles that 
d Leighton had procured, and decorating the staircase- 
-with mainly new ones, but in admirable sympathy 
the old: Outside the specimens of old tiles in the 
‘ish and South Kensington Museums, a more beautiful 
nple of Persian’ tiling is not to be seen in England. 
yhton House also helps to dissipate the rather general idea 
4 tile-surface must look cold and uncomfortable, for 
‘ing can exceed the air of protection and richness that even 
plain tiles‘on the staircase give. Since then the practice 
ising tiles for internal decoration has increased immensely, 
igh more in what are known as business premises than in 
‘ate residences. It is consequently for the external use of 
‘ur decoration that I would specially plead, and for the 
ration to be of a permanent kind, got either by enamelled 
|, glazed faience or mosaic. The French have already 
é some excursions into this field, notably at the Paris 
‘ibition, and are still pursuing the subject of building in 
| and terra-cotta. It is a matter, I think, of deep regret 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
ire so plucky a start was made in using materials that with- 
‘d our climate, and carrying them out with so much interest 
‘beauty, there should now be abandonment of the spirited 
‘ucture instead of development, and that there should be a 
.rsion to the tame respectability of stone. One might have 
::d that in a new building, for new purposes and on so large 
vale every opportunity would have been taken to advance 
}step further the architecture of the present day, and since 
‘yecasion seemed so suitable to erect an example of coloured 
itecture. The result of this stony disdain, this proud 
»larship of our streets, is that we can’t live inthem. Every 
jing thousands upon thousands escape by every railway 
these masterpieces of correct architecture and superfine 


pture to the shelter of the country, where the earth is green 
it them and the heaven blue above them. Cannot we 
|e our streets a little more kindly and comforting to those 
‘prisoners who cannot escape? We have tried mass and 
1 and light and shade, might we not now have an attempt 
lour ? 

‘The paper was illustrated by a series of lantern slides, and 
yirtoons of Sir Edward Poynter’s designs for the decoration 
ie grill-room of the Victoria and Albert Museum; lent by 
(30ard of Education | 


ARCHITECT’S COMMISSION. 


the Court of Appeal on the 24th inst, before the Lord 
. Chief Justice, the Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice 
[ hew, the case of Keats v. Rendle came on for hearing. 
[ was an appeal of plaintiff from the judgment of Mr. Justice 
)’, on February 11 last at Exeter, with a jury. 
ord Coleridge said the case was one in which the jury 
ud a verdict for plaintiff for 2co/., but judgment was entered 
tdefendant. The action was for architect’s commission. 
liatiff, Mr. James Henry Keats, was an architect who had 
=. engaged in the preparation and sale of a number of 
Iling estates, and he came into communication in 1885 with 
\lefendant, who, with others, desired to develop an estate 
amas the Vinstone building estate, near Plymouth. Com- 
‘ications were entered into between the parties, as the result 
hich an arrangement was come to, the interpretation of 
th was that plaintiff was to receive 5 per cent. commission 
ill land sold. The interpretation of the agreement was 
ained in a letter by plaintiff to defendant, which was ac- 
=} 2d by the latter as being correct. A good deal was done on 
«state, and plaintiff received from time to time commission 
nplots sold. On October 26, ‘1896, defendant wrote to 
ie itiff Stating that it was probable the owners of the estate 
lit receive an offer for a considerable portion of the property 
: Joc, in which case they would not require the further ser- 
¢ of an architect, and asking for plaintiff’s charges, as the 
(unt was to be settled with the co-owners, who were anxious 
| €ar off all liabilities in respect of the estate. Plaintiff 
ended that this was ‘contrary to the terms of the arrange- 
«:, and the case resolved itself into one of damages for 
r gful dismissal, His contention was that plaintiff explained 
che was not anxious for the situation except upon his own 
ee which were that when: any plots on the estate were sold 
iw to have 5 per cent. commission. The terms were 
a to, and for some years plaintiff obtained all sorts of 
! mre and no dispute arose as to the payment of his 
Lane ae a purchaser came forward who was apparently 
‘ue © buy the whole lot, whereupon the owners wished 
minate their arrangement with the architect. That was 


he bargain. 


he Lord Chief ice: Y i n: > mi 
st ti * lari Justice: Your case is, then, that they might 


Lord. Coleridge: Not until the estate was sold. Con- 
tinuing, he said the jury found a verdict for plaintiff on a ques- 
tion merely of fact. It was true they did not give him all he 
claimed, their view being, he supposed, one of damages for 
wrongful dismissal. ‘There was nothing to show: that plaintiff 
could compel the owners to sell any more land, but there was 
nothing unreasonable in suggesting that the terms of the 
bargain were thoroughly understood, and that so long as they 
continued to sell plaintiff was to receive 5 per cent. com- 
mission. The jury took the view that so long as plaintiff was 
willing to act for them the bargain could not be put aside. He 
submitted that the jury were right in their verdict, and that the 
learned: judge ought not to have set the verdict aside ona 
question of fact. 

The Master of the Rolls said a person was not bound to 
keep on employing a house agent. 

The Lord Chief Justice asked-counsel if he could put the 
agreement between the parties higher than that plaintiff was to 
have 5 per cent. on any land, however sold, so long as he was 
their agent. 

Lord Coleridge said hecould. Their lordships might think 
it was an agreement rather harsh upon the defendant. That, 
however, was not the point. 

The Lord Chief Justice: Do I understand you to say that 
5 per cent. commission is to be paid on land sold years after a 
person has ceased to be an agent? 

Lord Coleridge said, of course, if he ceased to be an agent 
of his own account he could not recover... He contended, 
however, that plaintiff’s terms were that he should continue to 
act as architect for the estate and receive commission on ali 
sales. 

The Lord Chief Justice said he did not find anything to 
show that plaintiff should continue for ever, but that he should 
have 5 per cent. on the sale of land, whoever sold it. Did not 
that mean “ whoever sells it so long as I am your agent?” 
Counsel had to show a contract continuing plaintiff as the 
agent so long as there was any land unsold. 

Lord Coleridge said he could only reply that the jury 
thought that such was the case. 

Lord Justice Mathew: Was not the contract for services 
rendered on each occasion ? 

Lord Coleridge said he inferred that the class of house 
throughout the estate was to be selected by the vendors, so as 
to suit the neighbourhood and its requirements, and rather 
showed, if anything, that plaintiff was to be the architect of th 
whole estate. 

Lord Justice Mathew: Was he not the agent of the 
vendors ? 

Lord Coleridge said they might call him an agent in one 
sense. 

The Lord Chief Justice said he need not trouble counsel on 
the other side. For upwards of twelve years plaintiff had 
acted on certain terms, namely, that he was to receive 5 per 
cent. commission on sales of land for certain estates, whether 
he made the sales or not. To that extent he thought plaintiff 
had protected himself. It was now said there was also a con- 
tract that so long as the gentlemen concerned owned the estate 
he would continue as thcir agent, or that if they did not they 
would pay the 5 per cent. commission. In order to establish 
that it must clearly appear on the face of the contract. He 
thought that the outside it could be said to amount to was that 
it was a bargain that during the time he was their architect, 
whoever sold the land during that time, he should get 5 per 
cent. He did not think there was anything to show that the 
defendant had not the right to determine the contract. ' He 
thought Mr Justice Day acted right in setting aside the 
verdict, and he did not think the case ought to have been left 
to the jury. 

The appeal was therefore dismissed, with costs. 


THE ENCLOSURE OF STONEHENGE. 


HE Amesbury: Parish Council has -petitioned the Wilts 
County Council under Section 26 (4) of the Local Goverri- 
ment Act 1894 to take action in the matter of the obstruction of 
alleged public rights of way leading to Stonehenge. The parish 
council admit that something should be done to secure the 
preservation of Stonehenge as a unique national memorial, but 
they do not think it is necessary for the stones to be surrounded 
by an unsightly barbed-wire fence or other means of enclosure, 
or that the public should be subjected to the impost of an 
admission fee of Is. to obtain access tothe monument. They 
state that it is their conviction that the carriage tracks which 
lead to Stonehenge from three admitted public roads within 
which it lies are undoubtedly public ways. In associating them- 
selves with the many protests of societies and of archzologists, 
they desire to add that ample evidence is procurable to show 
that the tracks have always been used by the public. 
a 
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YORK ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
NUMBER of members of the York Architectural Society 
visited on the 18th inst. the York New Opera House, 
where they were received by the architect, Mr. John P. Briggs, 
who conducted them over the theatre and explained its 
principal features, The stage, which is on the Cumberland 
Street side of the building, came under review first. From it 
a capital view of the house was obtained, and those’ who 
recalled its condition as the Corn Exchange could not'fail to 
be impressed with the transformation. Workmen were busy 
everywhere hastening its completion for the opening on the 
following Monday night. Above the floor of the auditorium 
are two tiers of seats having their fronts oval in form, and from 
which the line of double boxes splay to the stage opening. 
‘ The asbestos curtain was dropped in order to show how the 
stage could be cut off from the rest of the theatre. The 
dressing-rooms were inspected. The stairs ascend to the 
gallery 20 feet above the stage. On the far-side gallery the 
long line of ropes looked formidable ;:these are arranged in 
groups of three for drawing up or lowering the scenery. A ladder 
was climbed and the “ gridiron” reached some 40 feet above 
the stage. The gridiron floor is suspended from the roof, and 
the floor formed of 5-inch boards with 2-inch spaces. On the 
floor are fixed the pulley-blocks forthe ropes. There isalarge 
louvred lantern over, and also a doorway on to the roof. The 
party now descended and inspected the auditorium. The 
front of the dress circle is richly decorated with boldly project- 
_ing. figures, the upper circle with ornaments. The stage 
boxes are double, having scagliola columns surmounted by a 
-richly-decorated frieze and pediment. The ceiling has a large 
circular panel, slightly domed. From the centre an orna- 
‘mental pierced pendant hangs ; above will be a fan for ventila- 
tion purposes. The decoration is cream, enriched with gold, 
and the whole is lighted with electricity. The entrances came 
under observation, and that from Clifford Street was particu- 
larly attractive. The thanks of the Society were conveyed to 
Mr. J. P. Briggs for his kindness in conducting the members 
over his well-designed Opera House. 


THE DISCOVERIES IN THE FORUM. 


REAT interest is being taken in the numerous and im- 

portant discoveries being made in the Foro Romano. 

Some account of the progress of the work is given by Mr. F. G. 

_Fotheringham in the pages of Moring’s Quarterly. We make 
the following extracts :— 

Much doubt existed for a long period as to the precise 
position and limits of the Forum, but these have for some time 
past been satisfactorily determined, and during the last two 
years important excavations have been there carried on by 
means. of a very thorough and judicious method which has 
lately produced very important results. The most important 
of these is the discovery of the Lapis Niger. On January Io, 
1899, while the workmen were engaged in excavating in 
the centre of the Comitium, they brought to light a pavement 
of black antique marble of about 113 feet square and a foot 
in thickness, known as the Lapis Niger, which rested 
on made-up earth that had been collected there from other 
localities. On further excavating under the pavement- they 
found at a depth of 4 feet 9 inches a corresponding basement 
of sandstone of the same geological formation as that of the 
Palatine, or of the upper stratum of the Capitoline. 


which has in part been broken away. Their dimensions 
are 8} feet and 4 feet respectively in length, and 4 feet 
I inch equally in breadth, and between them there is a small 
open space of 3 feet 43 inches, so that the entire frontage of 
the building to which they belong is about 11 feet 2 inches. 
The plinths of the columns are 113 inches high, and are joined 
laterally by a layer of sandstone of about 1 foot 54 inches, in 
which steps have been cut. The open space between the two 
buildings is enclosed by a parapet wall of sandstone 1} inches 
high and 1 foot 8} inches in breadth, which extends for 
2 feet 44 inches. 

On the open space between the two buildings there is a 
slightly rounded pedestal on which is placed a monolithic cone 
of sandstone of 1 foot 7} inches in diameter, and near it is 
another stone in the form of a pyramid, that measures 1 foot 
63 inches by 1 foot 8} inches at the base, of which the top part 
has been broken away ; what remains of it is 1 foot 73 inches 
in height. This latter stone was not found in situ, but was 
discovered in its broken state between the Forum and the 
Comitium near the Arch of Severus, having been removed 
from its original pedestal. These stones are covered with 
numerous inscriptions, the letters of which have been deeply 
cut into the stone and are of the old Greek form, being similar 
B a oldest Etruscan inscriptions found on the Etrurian sea- 
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_recognised 
On the 
two extremities of this basement are two low quadrilateral 

structures, ornamented with an imposing Etruscan cornice, | 


The numerous and important articles that have bee 
in and around the votive heap of the Lapis Niger a; 
arranged in a classified. form, and are all to be, place 
new museum of the Roman Forum. Therein are inc 
great variety of objects, many of which are archaij 
earliest of them, as has already been stated, belon 
sixth or seventh century before Christ, and the mos 
belong. to the fifth century of our era. A period oj 
centuries is thus represented. | 

All the objects were found in the greatest possible cr 
among deposits of cinders and ashes, and not stratified 
ing to the different periods of their origin, thus e 
indicating that they had not been collected gradually 9 
by hand in this place, but that they had been transport, 
from other receptacles of a similar character. The plac 
they were thus heaped has all the appearance ofa sacre 
and the collection there of so large a quantity of sacrif 
votive offerings would seem to indicate on the part « 
who transported them that they -wished to presery 
sacredly. This course may have-been necessitated 
growth of the city of Rome andthe exigencies of spac 
its walls, but at what period it took place it is not. 
determine. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA 
Az a meeting of this Association, in their. ro 

117 George Street, on the 23rd jinst—Mr. Hi 
Kerr, the president, in the chair—Professor Baldwin 
read a paper on “ The Dome as an Architectural Form 
purpose of the paper, it was explained, was to bring in 
the general esthetic character of the dome, and more | 
larly to vindicate for it a place among the architectura 
suited for a Christian church, The main characteristi 
dome in general was its embracing, uniting quality, an 
important so to employ it as to obtain from it its full a 


unifying element ina composition. The employmen 
dome as a mere roof, as in the multiplied domes | 
Byzantine churches, such as St. Mark at Venice or th 
of cupolas along a rectangular aisle as in churches of tl! 
of France, was not the way to secure all the advantages 
most beautiful and expressive feature. The dome, whe 
appeared, lent distinction to..a. building, and it hal 
rightly pronounced to be on the whole the most satis‘ 
the zesthetic sense of all architectural forms. The rea 
of the dome was, however, only exhibited when it was 
exercise an influence far beyond the’ limits subtende 
own circumference, and brought into harmony the ( 
elements of a subdivided plan. The Pantheon of Ha’ 
Rome, the starting-point. of the development of ne 
struction in the modern world, completely embraced th 
of the plan it surmounted, but this plan was that of aj 
unbroken circle. The Christian builders desired to : 
dome for their own .purposes; but such a plan as tha: 
Pantheon was not suited for a Christian meeting-hous| 
of the most interesting chapters in the whole his) 
architecture was occupied with various experiment! 


| 


by early Christian architects to adapt the d« 
plans suited’ to the requirements of congregation| 
ship. Their efforts to overcome the difficulties) 
presented , themselves were sufficient proof a 
the dome as a form not only beau 
itself, but expressive of Christian ideas, and this was 
sideration too often lost sight of by the Medizevalists oi 
who, as the discussions connected with the newt 
Cathedral had. shown, were still ‘dominated by th’ 
embodied in the Gothic Revival of the first half of the a 
century. The efforts referred to were ultimately crowr 
success, when the architect of Justinian’s church | 
Sophia at Constantinople combined the dome witht 
angular ground plan normal in the Christian meeting 
It was a curious fact that after Sta. Sophia the plat! 
domed churches retrograded, and small cupolas were m}| 
over the arms and intersection of Greek crosses, or dis! 
like the five on a domino over a square. Some later } 
mosques seemed, however, to show a revival of the St 
tradition. Meanwhile, other points of interest in the hit 
dome construction emerged,the chief of which was the emp) 
of the cupola in later Byzantine architecture, and agai 
Renaissance as an external rather than an internal? 
There was a fine field open for the efforts of the ; 
designer in the direction indicated. by ; Sta Sophia 
triapsidal plan, that could be effectively combined with ? 
dome, offered opportunities for experiments, and thes: 
result in a centralised church for congregational purpo’ 
from the suggestion of mystical sacerdotalism which 
the Medizeval fane, and recalling the glories of some 
early Christian domed structures that had passed av 
architectural students who went to Cologne would shor 
stay in the Gothic cathedral, and spend more time in $ 
\ 
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,e Capitol or the Apostles’ Church, some fresh and promis- 

sJements might be imparted into the church architecture 
“he day. Some discussion followed the reading of the 
br, which was illustrated by numerous lantern slides, 
ings, &c, and at the close Professor Baldwin Brown was 
‘ded a cordial vote of thanks. , 


} 


TESSERZE. 
The Owl in Art. 


4E Egyptians represented Minerva under the form of an 

| owl, whence the respect of the Athenians, and their 
on that the appearance of this bird was a favourable omen, 
;: all other nations deemed it bad. The owl was anciently, 
yw, an omen of death. Upon coins it was the symbol of 
‘ns and her colonies, because it was that of the patroness 
irva, and the vases upon which it is placed imply (as is 
¢nded), the invention of vases of pottery, of which the 
/nians boasted. An owl upon an altar, which occurs upon 
<n of Nero, the Baron de la Bastie, justly rejecting Jobert’s 
| on, thinks a particular sacrifice offered to Minerva, from a 
, But from the same type occurring upon a coin of 
)tantine, with the legend ‘“Sapientia principis provi- 
/ ssimi,” and from another of Trajan, published by Seguin, 
je an owl is placed upon that prince’s column, it is more 
;r deemed a piece of low flattery, as being the symbol of 
¢ym to the emperor. The owl with two bodies and one 
{ upon some Greek coins is not satisfactorily explained. 


Celtic Standing Stones. 


‘he most simple form of Celtic monuments is the Maen-hir, 
‘ong-stone, called also Peulvan, or stone pillar. This is 
pies the earliest, as it is the simplest form of monument, 
«was erected to commemorate a victory, or to mark a 
dary, or to denote the resting-place of some person of 
r These single stones are found in all ‘countries, and we 
1 notices of them in Holy Writ. Many of them now may 
-ily the remains of more extensive monuments which were 
soyed when Christianity overthrew the ancient paganism, 
rie decrees of councils of the Church were directed against 
c like monuments ; A.D. 452 the Council of Arles, A.D. 567 
eouncil of Toledo, threatened with excommunication any 
3p who would not use his influence to destroy all objects of 
try, among which stones are enumerated. Chilperic in 
sharters enjoins the destruction of the stone monuments 
11 cover the land, and the Anglo-Saxon laws forbid the 
1ip of stones. These stones afterwards were converted in 
n cases to Christian purposes, and have been used as monu- 
eal stones. Many exist in this island with the names of 
tns of British or Romano-British extraction carved upon 
e, and a very remarkable monument of this kind exists 
gJoinville, in the department of the Meuse, on which is 
utured VIROMARVS ISTALIF, 7.¢. Viromagus, son of 
us, which perhaps commemorates a Gaulish chief subject 
t: Roman power. 


The Five Orders. 


he real beauty of such proportions as are exhibited by the 
's of architecture is not greater than that which we feel in 
a’ cases where we perceive means properly adapted to 
¢ end, and the admiration we feel from the prospect of the 
ds of antiquity is necessarily to be ascribed to other 
t's besides these proportions. The common people un- 
is & feel a very inferior emotion of beauty from such 
ts to that which is felt by men of liberal education, 
cise they have none of those associations which modern 
ition so early connects with them. The man of letters 
| also a weaker emotion than that which is felt by the 
iy wisseur or the architect, because he has none of the asso- 
ns which belong to the art, and never considers them in 
on_to the genius, or skill, or invention which they dis- 
| Deprive these orders in the same manner of their 
» Mary Ornaments and leave only the great and governing 
0 \rtions, or change only in the slightest degree their forms 
Hut altering these proportions and their beauty will be in 
5 At measure destroyed. Preserve, on the other hand, the 
1: of the orders, but diminish in a great degree their scale, 
pe they will still be beautiful, yet their beauty will be 
ely inferior to that which they have upon their usual 
: of magnificence. _ It is possible in the form of a candle- 
| (Or some other trifling utensil to imitate with accuracy 
of these orders. It is possible in many of the 
1on articles of furniture to imitate some of the greatest 
re of this art. But who does not know that their 
I €auty in such an employment would be lost? Yet still 
. jeg Nese are the same, if their proportions are the sole 
ian Baer. Destroy in the same manner all the 
no ; of elegance, of magnificence, of costliness, and 
re than all, of antiquity, which are so strongly connected ' 


with such forms, and every man will acknowledge that the 
pleasure which their proportions would afford would not, in 
fact, be greater than that which we feel in other cases where 
means are properly adapted to their end. The uniform 
adherence of mankind to these proportions is said to be in 
itself a sufficient proof of. their sole or absolute beauty. Many 
other causes of this adherence may be assigned, and these 
causes are sufficient to account for the effect, without supposing 
any peculiar law of our nature, by which such proportions are 
originally beautiful. They who have had opportunities of 
remarking the extensive influence which the associations of 
antiquity have upon our minds, will be convinced that this 
cause alone has had a very powerful effect in producing this 
uniformity of opinion, and they who consider that the real 
effect of proportion is to produce only a very moderate delight, 
will easily perceive that an almost insurmountable obstacle has 
been placed to every invention or improvement in this art, 
when such inventions could oppose only a calm and rational 
pleasure to that enthusiasm which is founded upon so many 
and so interesting associations. 


The Scientific Work of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Leonardo da Vinci has long been recognised as the rival 
of Michel Angelo and Raphael. It is only of recent years that 
the publication of his writings has made him known as at once 
a theoretical reformer and a practical man of science. Among 
his discoveries his Italian editor, Venturi, refers to the attain- 
ment, and in most instances the establishment by proof, of 
correct theories (2) in mechanics—of the equilibrium of the 
lever under the action of oblique forces, friction and resistance, 
the influence of gravity on bodies in repose and motion, the 
descent and ascent of bodies on inclined planes, the relation 
of initial force to speed, and of the motor power of machines 
to the weight of the bodies moved ; (4) in optics—the camera 
obscura, the laws of perspective, the nature of coloured 
shadows, the figure of light from the sun (which baffled 
Aristotle and was afterwards explained by Maurolycus), the 
movements of the iris, and the duration of visual impressions ; 
(c) in hydraulics, he anticipated the observations of the astro- 
nomer Castelli on moving waters; and (d) in atmospheric 
chemistry demonstrated that respirable air must support flame; 
(ce) in astronomy he distinctly assumes (in a treatise of 1510) 
the annual rotation of the earth, and refers to it as a common 
Opinion of his time ; he found before Maestlin that the obscure 
light of the unilluminated part of the moon is due to the reflec- 
tion of the earth, and knew of the elevation of the equatorial 
above the poiar waters ; (/) in geology he had advanced so far 
as not only to assert, but on grounds of modern reasoning to 
demonstrate that the sea had once covered the tops of moun- 
tains on which shells had been discovered. Leonardo, 
theoretically as well as practically, understood and wrote well 
on fortification, architecture and the art of painting. 


Greek Architecture. 

In considering a work of art as a whole, harmony is the 
first quality to be sought, for it is simply the co-operation of all 
the parts in the production of the desired effect, and it is 
exactly in the production of this effect that csthetic character 
consists. In working this out the Greeks were super-excellent, 
and thus vindicated their title to be considered great artists, in 
spite of the narrowness of their architectural ideas and the 
very slight amount of variety permitted by the type of hori- 
zontal construction which they exclusively favoured. They 
succeeded in making the very most of the resources which this 
construction afforded, and to this day remain absolutely un- 
rivalled, We must not suppose, however, that their art dis- 
played no variety. Besides the diversities which characterised 
their three principal orders, they were able to obtain variety by 
changing the numbers, the disposition and the spacing of their 
columns. They even ventured to disregard symmetry when 
they thought’it could be done with advantage. They sub- 
stituted a circular form for the usual rectangle in many of their 
monuments. But still we may fairly say that one aspect per- 
vades the great majority of their structures. _ The spirit of 
Greek architecture may be compared to the poetic system of 
Sophocles. Euripides, on the other hand, had no sympathy 
with it. It was pure and logical rather than grand or 
picturesque. 


Livy’s House in Padua. 

No persons have ever been more delighted with antiquities 
of their own manufacture than the Paduans. The Gothic 
tomb of Atenor attracted for a long period the patriotic venera- 
tion, and the house in which Livy was born was exhibited with 
pride to the stranger. ‘In this town,” says Evelyn, “ is the 
house in which Titus Livius was borne, full of inscriptions and 
pretty faire.” Coryate likewise visited this mansion in 1608, 
and has given in his usual quaint style the reasons for his 
belief in its genuineness. “Amongst other very worthy 
monuments and antiquities which I saw sn Padua the house of 
Titus Livius was not the meanest; for had it beene much worse 
than it was I should have esteemed it precious, because it 
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bred the man whom I do as much esteeme, and whose memory 
I as greatly honour as any ethnic historiographer whatsoever, 
either Greeke or Latin, having sometimes heretofore, in my 
youth, not a little recreated myself with the reading of his 
learned and plausible histories. But seeing I now enter into 
some discourse of Livie’s house, methinks I heare some 
carpinge criticke object unto me that I do in this one point play 
the part of a traveller, that is, I tell a lie; for how is it possible 
(perhaps he will say) that Livie’s house should stand to this 
day, since that yourself before have written that Padua hath 
been eftsoones sacked and consumed with fire? How cometh 
it to passe that Livie’s house should be more privileged from 
the fury of the fire than other private houses of the citie? I 
answer thee that it is very probable this building, whereof I 
now speake, may be the very house of Livie himself, notwitb- 
standing that Padua hath been often razed and fired” Omit- 
ting, however, his arguments here, he thus concludes:—“ For 
the very same house, wherein he lived with his family (as 
many worthy persons did confidently report unto me) and 
wrote many of his excellent histories with almost an incom- 
parable and inimitable style, I saw, to my great joy, being in a 
certain street as you go from the Domo, which is the cathedrall 
church, to the gate Saint Johanna.” 


The Goethe-Sechiller Group, Weimar. 


The double statue of Schiller and Goethe which stands 
_ before the theatre in the Carlplatz gives it a dramatic 
character which it does not possess of itself. This statue, like 
all other statues which we have ever seen or heard of (except 
that of the superb Frederick the Great at Berlin), has had its 
detractors; and yet, assuredly, it is a work of art which 
improves upon prolonged acquaintance, which is not the least 
‘praise which can be giver to a work of art. The two great 
poets are plainly clad in the usual dress of the period, whose 
merits are of a negative kind. Certainly a Roman toga would 
have enveloped them more gracefully, but it would have been 
‘an anachronism, and, so far, in bad taste. The statue has 
excited ridicule, because Goethe appears to be taking care of 
Schiller, or to be in a manner his keeper. But the idea is 
perfectly compatible with the respective characters of the 
‘poets, and with their mutual relations while alive. Goethe 
appears master of the world, as well as thoroughly at home in 
it. His brow is open, unabashed and dauntless. He stands 
well on his legs, and his portly figure indicates a sound 
constitution, good lungs and green old age. His manner is at 
once composed and unrestrained. He stands perfectly upright, 
and yet perfectly at ease. On the other hand, the position of 
Schiller indicates bodily languor and weakness, combined with 
enthusiasm and mental vigour. His breath appears to be 
drawn with difficulty, and his head is set somewhat forward on 
the shoulders. His brow and face appear illuminated with 
intellectual: light, while the traits betray an expression of 
physical pain. He is in the world but not of it; he seems to 
be stretching out of it in endeavour to discover the secrets of 
the infinite. The one just, in fact, appears the complement of 
the other. They typify the two schools of classical. and 
romantic poetry, not that they exclusively treated of subjects 
belonging to one or to the other, but that they treated all 
subjects, each in his own manner—Goethe sensuously, Schiller 
spiritually. The brotherly embrace of the group denotes that 
there can be no sharply drawn division between the two 
schools ; and, in fact, the word schools is less appropriate than 
that of tendencies or points of relation. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. George Frederick Bodley was on Wednesday 
evening elected a Royal Academician. The choice will give 
general satisfaction to architects. Mr. M. R. Corbett, painter, 
was elected an associate of the Academy. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson has contributed to the Guardian an 
article afropos of the Liverpool Cathedral. He recommends 
the adoption of bold spans—domes it may be—less encumbered 
floor space, greater simplicity of plan, and larger liberty to the 
architects in design. In that way the Gothic will be expressed, 
in spite, perhaps, of domes and round arches. But no bygone 
style can ever really be made to live again. : 


The will of Mr. W. R. Kinipple, M.I.C.E., whose death 
at Brighton we recorded, has been proved at 18,8812. 

An Exhibition of the works of Falguiére, the sculptor, is 
about to be held in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. The 
arrangements are being carried out by a committee under the 
direction of 'M. Paul Dubois. 

A Committee has been formed to carry out repairs to the 
tower of Selby Abbey. The upper stones will be removed to 

ghten the weight on the foundations. The tower will be made 
similar to the one at Ripon and Peterborough Cathedrals. 


Portsmouth is going to celebrate the Coronation } 
ing a statue of Queen Victoria. The Mayor, having di 
the matter with Mr. A. Drury, A.R.A., found that a 
statue 11 feet high of the late Queen would cost 1,009, 
granite base and bronze memorial tablet would cost 350, 
On the three remaining sides of the base could be plac 
sized medallions of Dickens, Besant and Brunel. Thes 
cost another 350/, thus bringing the total cost up to 
Subscriptions are now being sought. 


™M. Duval, architect, has prepared his report on the 
of the structure on the stage of the Variétés Theatre 
represented Charles Garnier’s staircase in the Opera 
Several actors were seriously injured. It is shown ¢ 
accident was owing to carelessness, for which respor 
will have to be assumed. 3 

Eighteen Pounds Ten Shillings per square foot w 
at auction for a freehold site at the corner of Bride La 
Fleet Street, E.C. The total area was 550 square feet a 
price 29,150/. 

The Death is announced of M. Adrien Gaudez, the 
sculptor, of Lyons. He was a4 pupil of Jouffroy. Severa 
works were purchased by the State and Paris Municipal; 


At Leighton House on Wednesday a course of six | 
began, entitled “A Brief History of the Art of Paintin 
Cimabue to Leighton” They will be delivered by Mr. V 
Fry, member of the Royal Society of British Artists, a 
be illustrated by numerous lantern slides, 

By the Will of Mrs. Morris, wife of Mr. William 
Morris, the executors are to offer to the Trustees and D 
of the National Gallery the pictures by her late husb 
“The Shadow of Snowdon,” the “Lime Avenue in C 
Park,” and a water-colour drawing, “On the Ribble” 
are also to offer to the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
City of London the pictures of ‘‘ A Hampshire Home 
“A View of Loughrigg Tarn and Langdale Pikes,” “D 
Castle,” “‘ The Chapel Rock,” ‘The Bridge at Dunkel 
“ Beachey Head.” 


The Decorations prepared by Mr. C. W. Furse : 
Liverpool Town Hall will shortly be exhibited in the \ 
Art Gallery, and also three models for the national me 
to Queen Victoria. 


Mr. Balfour has announced that a writ and stater 
claim on the part of the Attorney-General, and relating 
gold ornaments found in Ireland, have been serve 
delivered, and the defendants (the Trustees of the 
Museum) have now to deliver their statement of defence 


‘Workmen, while making some excavations in the p 
a convent school at Poitiers, came upon a statue of M 
5 feet high, in white marble, dating from the second cen 

Mr. John Murdoch, formerly a plumber in Dunde 
bequeathed nearly 70,000/. for the provision of relief | 
gent bachelors and widowers. It is recommended that | 
purchased within ten miles of Edinburgh, and thatab 
be erected thereon, to be known as the “ Murdoch Rest,’ 
such persons may end their days in comfort, and tl 
building shall be after the cottage system. It is desire 
the applicants shall have shown a practical sympathy w 
pursuits of science in which the donor has interested hin 


Cardinal Vaughan has decided to open the new C 
Cathedral at Westminster on June 29 next, three days af 
King’s Coronation, provided nothing unforeseen should 
vene to prevent the ceremony. Lady Vavasour has int 
that she will present a costly mosaic of the Welsh sai 
Winefride, towards the interior decoration of the buildin 


The French Society of Artists-Decorators now c 
over 300 members. The second general meeting has be’ 
under the presidency of M. Dubufe and under the vicé 
dency of M. Louis Carrier-Belleuse. 


The Annual Dinner of the Plymouth, Devonpo 
Stonehouse branch of the Devon and Exeter Archit 
Society was held last Friday, with Mr. C. King in the 
Among the guests was Mr. Silvanus Trevail, who admitti 
the Society of which he is President were not careful at | 
ginning about inquiring into the qualifications of the can¢ 
for membership. ! 

Professor Corfield, consulting sanitary adviser | 
Majesty’s Office of Works, has been directing consic’ 
improvements in the sanitary arrangements of the so. 
part of Windsor Castle The whole of the drains und 
south towers, from Edward III.’s Tower to the Victoria | 
inclusive, have been done away with,.so that there is 1! 
drain under the buildings on that side of the Castle, an 
watertight iron drains have been laid outside the bul! 
Suitable disconnection arrangements have been provid: 
tween the new drains of these towers and the Castle sew 
that each of the towers is, in fact, so far as the drain, 


‘ concerned, a house in itself. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise tn 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
| staff A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
je Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. ; 
4e authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


9 communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case jor 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

\wrespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—March 1.—Plans are invited for laying-out 
a pleasure ground about 6 acres of land in the centre of 
dershot. Mr Nelson F. Dennis, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor. 


ALDERSHOT.—March 29.—Competitive plans are invited 
rt proposed public offices, fire-station and town hall for the 
‘wn, Premiums of £100, £75 and £50 will be awarded for 
‘st, second and third best plans. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, 
.M.LC E, surveyor. 


_ AUSTRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
it a memorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
i{l information can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
eneral for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
inster. 

HARROGATE.—May 14.—Competitive designs are invited 
t a new town hall, the cost of which must not exceed 40,000/. 
‘emiums of 150/., 100/. and 75/. are offered for the three 
lected designs. Mr. F, Bagshaw, borough engineer, Muni- 
dal Offices, Harrogate. 
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IRELAND.—Feb, 26.—A premium of £20 is offered for the 
best and cheapest report, plans, specification and estimates, 
&c., for providing the town of Kanturk with a wholesome 
supply of water. Mr. Mt. Timothy Guiney, clerk to the 
Kanturk Rural District Council, at the Boardroom of the 
Workhouse. 

LANGHO.—April 4.--Competitive drawings are invited for 
buildings to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums of 200/., 1507. and 1o0o/. respectively 
will be awarded. Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

MONTROSE.—Feb. 15.—Suggestions are invited for an 
ornamental fountain to be erected in the Mid Links of Montrose 
in memory of the late Provost Scott. Price must not exceed 
1507, Mr. A. Middleton, solicitor, Montrose. 


NEw MALDEN.—March 5.—Designs, &c., are invited for 
public offices, fire-station, cart sheds, stables and mortuary to 
be erected at New Malden, Surrey. Total cost of buildings 
not to exceed 5,100/. Premiums of 25/7. and 1o/. respectively 
are offered for the best and second best design. Mr. C. T. 
Lewis, clerk to The Maldens and Coombe Urban District 
Council, 7 Market Place, New Malden. 


STAKEFORD.—Plans, specifications and estimates are in- 
vited for the erection of a bridge over the river Wansbeck at 
Stakeford, in the county of Northumberland. Mr. E. E. 
Charlton, 32 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“WALES. — Feb. 4.— Competitive designs, are invited for 
municipal offices proposed to be erected by adapting, adding 
to and rearranging the town hall buildings at Mountain Ash. 
A premium of 75/. will be paid to the author of the design 
placed first in order of merit. Mr. H. P. Linton, clerk, Town 
Hall, Mountain Ash. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Feb. 17.—For erection of shops, offices, 
stores and assembly-rooms. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, 
architects, Post Office Chambers, Accrington. 

ALDRETH.—Feb, 14.—For erection of a hridge at Aldreth, 
over the West River. Mr. Herbert Leete, county surveyor for 
Isle of Ely, Ely. 

ANNFIELD PLAIN.—Feb. 1.—-For shop fittings for new 
shops, &c., Annfield Plain, Durham. Mr. G. T. Wilson, archi- 
tect, 121 Durham Road, Blackhill. 

AVONMOUTH. — Feb. 17.—For construction of anew dock 
having a water area of about 30 acres, with an entrance lock 
and entrance channel from the river Severn, a graving dock, 
embankments, sea-walls, &c. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Underfall Yard, Cumberland Road, Bristol. 

BARNSLEY —Feb. 5.—For erection of two steel lattice 
girder bridges respectively required for supporting the lines of 
cast-iron socket pipes across the river Parter, or Little Don, 
near Deepcar Bridge. and across the river Don, near Soughley 
Bridge. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, civil engineers, 30 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


CHIPS, DUST, SHAVINGS, 


SYSTEM. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE, ‘‘E 13.” 


GTURTEVANT 


INSTANTLY COLLECTED AND 
REMOVED FROM 


WOOD - WORKING MACHINERY, 
BUFFING & EMERY WHEELS, 


&c. 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING Co. LTD. 147 QuzeN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


PARIS. BERLIN. 


STOCKHOLM. 


AMSTERDAM. MILAN. 
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BIRMINGHAM.—Feb, 12.—For reconstruction of Bourn- 
brook Road bridge. Mr. John Price, city surveyor, Council 
House, Birmingham. 


BLACKPOOL.—For erection of a new front to the Queen’s 
Hotel, New Road, Blackpool. Mr. Wilham Parker, at above 
address. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Feb. 12.— For supply of steel poles, 
overhead line, section boxes, arc lamps, arc lamp-poles, 
carriers, &c. Mr. F.. W. Lacey, borough and tramway 
engineer, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 24.—For construction of collecting 
trenches and other works upon the Willoughby estate. Messrs. 
E. D. & Henry Marten, engineers, Cheltenham. 


BOWNESS.—Feb. 7.—For additions and alterations to the 
Crown hotel and villas. Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, Kendal. 


BRACEBRIDGE.—March 3.—For alterations and additions 
to the present buildings of the Bracebridge Asylum, near 
Lincoln. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 
28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


BRADFORD.—Feb. 20.—For erection of Eastbrook Mission 
Hall and adjoining premises in Leeds Road. Messrs. W. J. 
Morley & Son, architects, 259 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Feb. 18.—For extension of the Rawson Place 
markets. Messrs. T. C. Hope & Son, architects, 23 Bank 
Street. 


BRIDIINGTON.—Feb. 
Chapel Street, 
Bridlington. 


COVENTRY.—Feb. 10.—For erection of five cottages and 
other buildings at the sewage pumping-station, Whitley, 
Coventry. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city surveyor, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry. 


4.—For alterations and additions to 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, 


Croypon.—Feb. 17.—For supply of ten double-deck double- 
truck cars, equipped complete with motors, &c., for overhead 
trolley system. Mr. E. Mawdesley, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Croydon. 


CRoYDON.—Feb. 21.—For enlargement of Croydon Crown 
Post Offices. Particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 
H:M.- Office 6f Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


DARLINGTON.—Feb. 
detached cottages at the Corporation farm. 
Steavenson, town clerk, Houndgate, Darlington. 

DERBY.—Feb. 26.—For boilers:‘and engineering and 
tary work in connection with new public baths, Re 
Street. Mr. John Ward, borough surveyor, Babington { 
Derby. 

DURHAM.— Feb. 15.—For erection of a five-roomed h 
two-stalled stable, out-offices and yard, walls, &c., in’ 
Parade, Leadgate, for Mr. Robert Laidlaw, Front ‘S 
Leadgate. 

EASTBOURNE.—Feb. 10—For erection of a tech 
institute, public library, science and art schools, fire-st; 
&c., in Grove Road, Eastbourne. Mr. H. West Fova 
town clerk, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 

East MOLESEY.—Feb. 5 —For alterations and addi 
to Langton House. Mr. D. G. Andrew, architect, B 
Road, East Molesey. 

EDBURTON.—Feb. 3 —For alterations and additions tc 
Grange, Fulking Hill, near Edburton, Sussex. Mr. Fran 
Tillstone, town clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 

GREENWICH.—Feb. 7.—For construction of two. briek 1 
at Greenwich Cemetery, Shooters’ Hill. Mr. Franc 
Robinson, town clerk, Town Hall, Greenwich. 

GREENWICH. — Feb. 5. Por repairs to Wharf H 
Anchor and. Hope Lane, Charlton. _ Mr. Francis S. Robi 
town clerk, Town Hall,-Greenwich. 

GRIMSBY.—Feb. 3.—For reconstruction of quay wall, : 
Head, Victoria Street. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, sur 
Court Chambers, Town Hall, Grimsby. 

HALIFAX. — Feb. 13.— For erection of a pair of 
detached villas on the Moorside Estate, fronting into St: 
Road. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 224 
mercial Street, Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—Feb. 8.—For supply of a Lancashire t 
Mr. F. Bagshaw, borough engineer, Municipal Offices, H 
gate. 

HULL.—Feb. 4.—For erection of a pair of semi-deté 
villas at. Hessle. Mr. Alfred T. Martindale, architec 
Wellington Road, Bridlington. — 

HULL.—Feb. 5 —For erection of a central police stati 
Alfred Gelder and Parliament Streets. Mr. Joseph H. ] 
city architect, Town Hall, Hull. te: 


3 —For erection of a pair of ; 
Mr. H 
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ELAND.—Feb. 6. 
a ebpices; Drogheda. Mr. 
ogheda. + 
“‘[RELAND.—Feb. 8.—For erection of bathroom and water- 
sets at the infirmary of the Donegal workhouse. Mr. D. C. 
qrson, clerk to the Guardians 
IRELAND.—Feb 8 —For erection of a medical officer’s 
idence and dispensary house in the townland of Killyfast, 
yme, Ballymena. Mr. Chas. Johnston, clerk, workhouse, 
lymena. 
IRELAND.—Feb. 8.—For erection of a residence at 
‘wrence Street, (Foyle College grounds), Londonderry. Mr. 
>. M‘Grath, architect, 28 Carlisle Road, Londonderry. 
‘IRELAND.—Feb. 13.—For general repairs and improve- 
ats to the fever hospital of the workhouse, Thomastown. 
scification, &c., can be seen at the workhouse. 
IRELAND.—Feb. 22.—For erection of a bank-house, shop 
|. offices on the site of 114 and 115 Grafton Street, Dublin. 
‘ssrs. W. H. Stephens & Son, surveyors, 13 Donegall Square 
th, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 26.—For erection of the technical institute, 
fast. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, Beech: 83 Royal Avenue, 
‘fast 

TreLaANp.—Feb. 28 —For erection of new National schools 
bide od Avenue, Lurgan. Mr. H. Hobart, architect, Dro- 


—For erection of 10 labourers’ cottages 
Louis Turley, architect, 


‘ema —Feb. 4—For erection of four houses and _ shops, 
‘uding post Baice, in Church Lane, Pudsey. Messrs. 
‘tery & Birds, architects, Exchange Buildings, Queen Street, 
‘tle 
lEmbs —Feb. 8.—For erection of the police station and 
library in Harrogate Road and Town Street, Chapeltown. 
| William H. Thorpe, architect, 61 Albion Street, Leeds. 
LEEDS. —Feb. 15.—For erection of baths, lavatory, dormi- 
es, &c., at Adel reformatory, near Leeds. Messrs. Thomas 
in & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 
‘Leeps.—Feb. 15.—For extension of warehouse block, 
lration of warehouse buildings into warehouse and offices, 
_ at Cardigan Mills, Milford Place,Leeds. Messrs. Thomas 
ian & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 
LEICESTER.—Feb. 7.—For erection of public baths at West 
inberstone. Mr. A. H. Hind, architect, 3 Grey Friars, 
ester. , 


er — — aR 


LryTon.—Feb. 13.—For erection of steam, exhaust and 
water-pipes for engine and _boiler-rooms, for the electric- 
lighting committee. The Engineer, Electricity Works, Cathall 
Road, Leytonstone. 

LIMEHOUSE.—Feb. 18 —For erection of a block of artisans’ 
dwellings, Queen Catherine Court area, Dorset Street. Mr. 
Geo. W. Clarke, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 15 Great Alie 
Street, Whitechapel, E. 

LISCARD —Feb. 20 —For supply and erection of feed-water 
heater, &c., at the electric supply works, Sea View Road, 
Liscard. Mr. J. H. Crowther, engineer, Great Float, near 
Birkenhead. 

LonpoN.—Feb. 18.—For delivery and fixing of three 

3 feet long by 5 feet diameter Cornish steam boilers, induced- 
aeitent plant and feed-pump, and reconstruction of the 
arrangements for the heating circulation and the hot-water 
supplies, provision of steam and condensation mains, and the 
enlargement of the coal store at the infirmary, Archway Road, 
Highgate, N. Mr. J. Allan Battersby, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 

LONDON.—Ieb 26.—For erection of casual wards, clothes 
store, laundry and other buildings at Gainsborough Road, 
Hackney Wick. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76 .Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C. 

LONDON.—March 4.—For supply and delivery into car- 
sheds in South London of too double-decked double-bogie 
electric tramcars, for the London County Council. Each car 
is to be equipped with a plough for working on a conduit 
system, and to be capable of seating about 68 persons. Par- 
ticulars at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LONDON BRIDGE —Feb. 17.—For widening of London 
Bridge. Drawings and specification may be seen at the office 
of the City Surveyor, Guildhall 

LOWESTOFT.—Feb. 3.—For construction of .four timber 
groynes on the South Beach, Lowestoft, Suffolk. Mr. R. 
Beattie Nicholson, town clerk, ‘Lowestoft. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 5.—For erection of a greenhouse and 
potting-shed at Monsall hospital. The City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 13.—For erection of surface con- 
densers, oil separators and hot well, cooling towers and feed- 
water heaters, at the Stuart Street generating station. Mr. 
F. E. Hughes, secretary, Electricity Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 


IRO-EXTRACTORS. aspuacte pavine COMPANY. 


4 
ForRM or BLocié 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC. ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


oe 
i a 


uA an 


ot 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E.O. 


“The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 


, CASSELS , WILLIAMSON, PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 


INGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
sien 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


MBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


ch NCH ASPHALTE CO. MOTTLED GREEN STONE, 


i ARCHITECTS | 

ted to write for Samples and Prices of 
4 phalte Supplied from the Company’s 
SEYSSEL Basin. 


mee Pountney Hill Cannon St., F.C. 


RFECTION IN ROOFING. 


OLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


ing required Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


€ old Mines in the 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


OLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, eae 128. 6d 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus E.0 


i ufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


dal, Paris, 1867, 


Only Medal, Vienna (373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875- 


t Works BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer, 


Ai tal i Hae | | Wil ESTAB.] hens (Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 
a e_|-| vine resto, | ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” | 862. GLAZED Y SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every a ieee of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


‘WOOD TURNERY. 


‘Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &C. 


Ltd. 


™ a 
ith LF 


Died if 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, 
F. SMITH & CO.’s 
Iron Churches, Schools, Gymnasiums, 
&c. &. 
WORKS— 
oi uz LONDON, E. 
W. JAMES & CO. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 
DECORATIVE GLASS 
For EccrkstasticaL, Domestic & BUSINESS PURPOSES, 


Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 
- Ff Regane Rooms, Hospitals, Bungalows, 
Carpenters Rd. Stratford, 
WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
Telephone No 91 King’s Cross, 
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MARLOW.—Feb. 5.—For erection of labourers’ cottages, 
outoffices, piers and gates in various electoral divisions of the 
district. Plan and specification of the works may be seen at 
the board-room of the Rural District Council. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Feb. 12..—For construction of a 
railway bridge and approaches over the river Tyne. at 
Newcastle, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. . Mr. 
Charles A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NEw MI.Lus.—Feb. 11.—For supply of a Lancashire 
boiler, 5 feet diameter, 14 feet long, single flue, with Meldrum’s 
or other forced-draught furnace, &c. Mr. J. Pollitt, clerk, 
Town Hall, New Mills. 

NEw Mius.—Feb. 11.—For supply of a horizontal water- 
cooled condenser, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per 24 hours, with 
by-pass complete ; rotary scrubber-washer, with engine com- 
plete, without by-pass connections, to pass 200,000 cubic feet 
per 24 hours ; four 10 feet by 4 feet 6 inches square purifiers, 
in line, with single valves, connections, covers, and lifting crane 
complete (Green’s patent); double-action steam pump, &c. 
Mr. J. Pollitt, clerk, Town Hall, New Mills. 

NORWICH —Feb. 5.—For erection and maintenance for six 
months of a picture gallery at the Castle Museum. Mr. Arthur 
E. Collins, city engineer, &c., Guildhall, Norwich. 


PLYMOUTH.—Feb. 11.—For extension of goods shed and 
other works at Plymouth (Mill Bay) station, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 
Paddington Station, W. 

PRESTON.—Feb. 3.—For excavations and filling in con- 
nection with the waterworks. Mr. J. H. Logan, Hepgreave, 
Barton, Preston. 

RADCLIFFE (LANCS).—Feb. 6.—For erection of an octagonal 

rick chimney in Dale Street, Radcliffe. Mr. W. L. Rothwell, 
engineer to the Urban District Council, Radcliffe. 

RAWMARSH. — Feb. 5.— For erection of sale shop, with 
dwelling-house attached, at Sandhill, Rawmarsh, Yorks. Mr. 
J. Platts, architect, Old Bank Buildings, High Street, 
Rotherham, 

RETFORD.—Feb. 6.—For erection of anew church in the 
parish of Ordsall, Retford. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, 
Durham. 

Ripon.—For rebuilding the King William the Fourth inn, 
Blossomgate. Mr. Arthur A. Gibson, architect, 5 Prospect 


SCOTLAND.—Feb. 3.—For erection of a retort-house ( 
stores and chimney (total about 2,000 superficial yar 
Broughty Ferry. Mr. Forbes Waddell, engineer to the T, 
Council. 


SeOTL AT: —Feb. 3.—For construction of bacteria } 
and relative works at * Crosszatte, Dunfermline. Mr, D; 
Mackenzie, master of works, County Buildings, Dunfermli 


SCOTLAND —Feb. 3.—For construction of four filters ay 
service tank, with gauge well, tool-house, &c, an aqueduc 
steel girders and concrete piers over the river Carron, Fall 
and providing, laying and jointing of about 2,840 yard 
14-inch cast-iron pipes, &c. Messrs. Warren & Stuart, . 
engineers, 94 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.— Feb. 4,—For erection of workshops at Fech 
school, Perth. Mr. David Smart, architect, Perth. 


SCOTLAND.—Feb. 4.—For supply of Lancashire bo 
18 feet long by 6 feet 6 inches diameter, with Meldrum’s for, 
draught arrangement, to work at 80 lbs. pressure. Mr 
Ballantyne, manager, Gasworks, Hamilton. 


SCOTLAND.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a tramcar dep¢ 
Oswald road, Kirkcaldy. Mr. Wm. L. Macindoe, town cl 
Kirkcaldy. 


SCOTLAND.— Feb. 10.—-For erection of a poor-housi 
Falkirk. Messrs. A. & W. Black, architects, Falkirk. 


SEDGLEY. — Feb. 5.— For supply of four gas puri 
(Green’s system), 12 feet by 12 feet, with necessary fittings 
connections. Mr. Joseph Smith, clerk, Urban District Cou 
High Holborn, Sedgley. 


SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 7.—For erection ‘of shops, offices, 
at the corner of Angel Street and King Street, Sheff 
Messis. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. James)s R 
Sheffield. 


SHENFIELD.—Feb. 3.—For erection of cowbyre and f¢ 
house at Sawyers Hall Farm, Shenfield, Essex. Mr. Li 


H. Marshall, surveyor, Chippenham. 

SHOREDITCH. —Feb. 4.—For extensions of the works 
offices at the electric light station, Coronet Street, N. Mr 
Mansfield Robinson, town clerk, Town Hall, Old Street, E. 


SHREWSBURY. — Feb. 8.—For erection of headquat 
police offices in Shrewsbury. Mr. A. T. Davis, coi 
surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Cannon Street, London, H.C., 
have REMOVED to 


QUANTITIES, &., 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


4& 5 East darding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.| MOE/TCHINM & SON, 


LITHOGRAPHED| cones retont tranctor Prosesns > 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 uifferent kin 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Fapen 
73 inches wide). 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING| Surveyors’ Diary and Tables 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, Leather, 1s. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Resmacare Sox for Instalments, 8s.; or eich Receipt, 5s. 
L OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE'S TAnLes. upon spplication, or etamaped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED W. F. STANLEY 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent.CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Arehisecta’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifa- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c.,10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 69 CHANCERY LANH, 


LONDON, W.G. 
Quantities '' Box, 14’ x 9’’ x 6’’. 2s. each. 
Telephone No 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London.”’ 
a 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


UANTITIES, &c., 


‘*Quantities'' 


Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO- GALLIC ROBT. J. COOK & HAM 


PRINTS 


Whiteline en blue ground .and davk Tine oi on white ground, Nos. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. 

Telephone No.871 Hop 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.8killed staff. 
Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
forl2s. Plans copied, enlarged, 

W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues ae 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVE! 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGR 


PHOUTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRA 


for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHER' 


2 & 3 Tothill Street, Bro 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminste 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, Le 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTO 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & | 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spire 
Telegrams, “ PpRAB, Notre. s 


& CO., LIMITED, 


ELECTROGRAPHED 


reduced, coloured. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


UATALOGUH SHNT HRHK ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles> | 


Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 


Telegraphic Address, ** Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 

on the premises. 
Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, | 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT, 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT & 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings. 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 


” 


| . 
SoUTHALL.—Feb. 11.—For erection of an isolation hospital, 

uthall, Middlesex. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Feb. 4 —For erection of a boundary 
Jlat the sanatorium. Mr. Alfred Fidler, borough surveyor, 
uthend. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Feb. 5.—For providing and fixing 
‘oden piles and construction of steps at Southend pier head. 
, Alfred Fidler, borough surveyor, Southend. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Feb. 19.—For erection ofa chapel in 
: borough cemetery, Sutton Road. Mr. S. I. Adams, archi- 
-t, Weston Chambers, Weston Road, Southend. 


STAMFORD.—Feb. 17.—For erection of an engine-house, 
Mitr Jie B. 


stage and outbuildings thereto, in Albert Road. 
verard, engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


_Srocks.—Feb. 3.—For construction of a girder-bridge at 
vapel House, Stocks, near Slaidburn. British steel, viz. 
“ee girders, 6 inches by 5 inches, weight about 25 lbs. per 
‘t; six girders, 8 inches by 6 inches, weight about 3o lbs. per 
it, delivered free at Chatburn Station on or before March 1. 
‘nder for all work and materials (except above girders). 
';, John Eastham, clerk, Rural District Council, Clitheroe. 


_ $TOCKTON.—Feb. 10.—For erection of the new Wellington 
eet Baptist church, Stockton. Mr. T, W. T. Richardson, 
shitect, 57 High Street, Stockton. 

_ STOWMARKET.—For erection of two labourers’ cottages on 
‘arm near Stowmarket. Colonel Oakes, Nowton, Bury St. 
|{munds. 

STRATFORD.—Feb. 12.—For painting, graining and repairs 
»the court-house (Beacontree division), Great Eastern Road. 
+. Frank Whitmore, county architect, Chelmsford. 
| SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 6.—For supply of ten double and 
ir single deck car bodies and trucks, equipped with all 

ctrical fittings for overhead trolley system, gauge 4 feet 

inches. Mr. J. F. C. Snell, engineer, Town Hall, Sunder- 
id. 

_ TWEEDMOUTH.—Feb. 12.—For erection of twenty-four 
tages at Tweedmouth, for the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
jay. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, Central 
‘ition, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


_WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 4.—For erection of a new stronghold, 
‘w staircase and new lavatories at the West Riding Registry 


= 
f 
| 


‘A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
| IMPROVED KENTISH 


iG TAR PAVING, 


itificial Stone § Mosaic, 
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Offices, Wakefield. Mr. J. Vickers-Edwards, county surveyor, 
Wakefield. 

WALES.—Feb. 3.—For heating of a temporary block for 
100 patients, also a hot-water dpparatus for supplying water 
for baths, scullery, &c, at Parc Gwyllt Asylum, Bridgend, 
Glamorgan. Mr. W. E. R. Allen, clerk to the visitors, County 
Council Offices, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Feb. 3.—For erection of 100 houses at Peny- 
darren, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Aneuryn Rees, clerk, Town 
Hall, Merthyr. 

WALES.—Feb, 5.—For erection of power-station and car- 
sheds at Newport, Mon. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Newport, Mon. 


WALES.—Feb. 5.—For erection of a church at Tonyrefail. 
Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, architect, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Feb. 6.—For erection of additional classrooms, 
outbuildings, &c., to the Nantyffyllon infants’ school, Maesteg. 
Messrs. E. W. Burnett & Son, architects, Tondu, near 
Bridgend. 

WALES.—Feb. 6.—For additions to engine-house, boiler- 
seating and flues at Cogan pumping-station, Cardiff. Mr. 
C. H. Priestley, engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Feb. 7.—For erection of a house (29 feet frontage) 
at Crumlin, Mon. Mr. R. L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 


WALES.—Feb. 7.—For erection of eighteen houses at 
Treorky. Mr. M. Falcon, 33 Bute Street, Treorky. 

WALES.—Feb. 7.—For altering and rebuilding the Primi- 
tive Methodist chapel, Blaenau Gwent, Mr. A. Jones, Rosebery 
Street, Abertillery. 

WALES.—Feb. 7,—For erection of two blocks of 12 houses 
each at Aberaman, and one villa at Hirwain, near Aberdare. 
Mr. G. A. Treharne, 18 Canon Street, Aberdare. 

WALES.—Feb. 10.—For erection of business premises in 
Station Road, Port Talbot. Mr. G. P. Davies, architect, &c., 
Port Talbot. 

WALES.—Feb. 10.—For re-erecting the Crown Bridge, 
which carries the road over the canal at Sebastopol, near 
Griffthstown. Mr. T. P. Holmes Watkins, clerk to Urban 
District Council, Club Chambers, Pontypool. 


WALES —Feb. 11.—For erection of a gardener’s cottage 
at the Rest Convalescent Home, Porthcawl. Mr. S. H. 
Stockwood, solicitor, Bridgend. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE -BREAKER.| CHIMNEY PIECES 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 


Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 


' Moulded or Plain, 


' SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
ite Manufacturers & Contractors. 


3 W. HOBMAN & CO. 
{FTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


: 


lazed Bricks. 


/mpany work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
\Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
in Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


).ondon: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
i —L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
eS 


(AL DE TRAVERS 
| ASPHALTE, 


OMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
HE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROAD WAYS, 
has Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
tents, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 
U particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
LTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
1 WITHOUT, LONDON, E.c. 


N. SHRIVELL, 


ITAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 
ASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ns submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


ES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


YATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


Stle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
Se eS 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
; Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD 
| GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS 


C 


Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


wii 


===] 


London Representative :— 


MR. H. J. HORTON. 


E.C. 


ori A 
-: | VENTILATORS 
aie / (4. ARE THE BEST ON THE 
a . MARKET. 
ica] mM 
moO = Also Makers of WALTER'S 
abe we Patent So id Hinged Sher-} 
Ray TT ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
So " Tobin’s Tubes, 
a Se ( Smoky Chimney Cowls, &c. 
4 «fh y 

wn i eRe 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) Jae Se ee 


Oatalogue 
of 
entirely 
New 
Designs 
on 
application. 


Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. 


| BLINDS. 
|FITTINGS. 

/SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLIGHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS. 


45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


JWITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
| VULCAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.G. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HoWELL & CO. 


|] Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 

Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences. Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


{ 


W.SALTER &CO. 
—. SEYSSEL 
4 And LAVA ASPHALTES 


| wei 
aN . 
| : Flat Roofs, Basement, and other Floors, 
&e.; or any other Asphalting Work. 
All communications to— 


| 480 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


i Horizontal and Vertical Damp Course ; 
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WALES.—Feb. 18.—For erection: of an ammonia still, 
capable of extracting all the ammonia from three or four tons 
of liquor per 24 hours. Mr. John Smith, engineer and manager, 
Gasworks, Bangor, North Wales. 

WATFORD.—Feb. 12.—For erection of a steel gasholder 
tank, 11o feet diameter by 20 feet deep, and a telescopic gas- 
holder i in three lifts, with guide-framing, inlet and outlet pipes, 
&c., at the gasworks, The Chairman, Watford Gas and Coke 
Company, at the Gasworks. 

WATH-ON-DEARNE.—For erection of four houses at Wath. 
Mr. J. H. Wright, 3 Cadman Street, Wath-on-Dearne, Yorks. 

WEMBWORTHY.—Feb. 11.—For reseating in oak the parish 
church of Wembworthy, North Devon. 
bottle & Son, architects, County Chambers, Exeter. 

West Ham.—Feb. 11.—For erection of forty-seven double- 
tenement houses and twelve single-tenement poles on the 
Rotherhithe Estate, High Street, Stratford. . John G. 
Morley, borough engineer, Town Hall, West cae 

WHITEHAVEN.—Feb. 11.—For erection of a new infirmary 
on land adjoining the workhouse at Whitehaven. Mr. Geo. 
Boyd, engineer, Queen Street, Whitehaven. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.-Feb to.—For erection of a car-shed 
and offices, &c, at Bilston, Staffs. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary, the Wolverhampton District Electric 
Tramways, Limited, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C. 

WREXHAM.—Feb. 18.—For reconstruction of the main 
lantern lights along the roof of the butchers’ market, &c, and 
reconstruction of market sanitary arrangements and conveni- 
ences. Mr. Thomas Bury, town clerk, Guildhall. 


A SERIOUS building scaffold accident took place last week 
in Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, by which two painters were 
injured, one seriously. It appears that the injured men 
were at work on top of a scaffold supported on high trestles, 
when a. ladder skidded on the damp pavement, and caused 
the entire erection to fall. Both men were precipitated to the 
ground, and were picked up in an unconscious condition. 
They were conveyed to the Royal Infirmary, where one is 
progressing favourably. The condition of the other is, 
however, serious. 


Messrs. E:; H. Har- - 


TENDERS. 


ANDOVER. 


For painting and repairing the Andover Baptist chapel. Mes 
W &G.A. BELL, architects, Andover. 


S. Bell . - ne 
F. BEALE & SONS (accepted , : . .. es 
BILSTON. 


For electrical plant to be installed in the sub-station, (( 
tract No 1, Section N) supply and erection of a batte: 


accumulators. 
Electrical Construction Corporation . & 10,070 1! 
Johnson & Phillips . ; 8 A 3 one ( 
Bruce Peebles & Co... : 8,339 < 
General Electric Co., England 8,171 
Ferranti, Ltd. 8,062 < 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 8,047 « 
Armstrong- Whitworth Co. 7,9Cc0  ¢ 
British Schuckert Co. (alternative) . - 6 Geen 
British Schuckert Co. (alternative) . ‘ «OG ome 
International Electric Engineering Co. . 6,225 « 
British Schuckert Co (alternative). 5,976 1 


BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE CO, Manchester 


(accepted) . : 5,850 1 
British Schuckert Co. . 5,661 11 
Lechmeyer Electric Co., Ltd. 3,505. 


BIRKENHEAD. 


For electrification of the Mersey Tunnel Railway beto 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC MANU- 
FACTURING Co, LTD, Trafford Park, 
Manchester (accepted) . £600,000 « 


BRIGHTON. 
For erection of a shelter for hose-cart and fire-escape at 
workhouse, Elm Grove. 
SATTIN & EVERSHED, Brighton (accepted) .  —. £53 


HAM HILL STONE, 


DOULTING 


THE HAM HILUu AND 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, SDETON: STOKE-UNDER-HAM, pve Hae ORSER pest: My. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 sae St; STI 


HORWOOD, WHOLESALE IRON AND BUILDER'S MERGHAN 


23 @& 25 Serre BROADWAY. 
RAILWAY SIDING & STORES (MIDLAND), 


= 21, 


STONE. 


DOULTING STONE CO. 


Bow, \LONDON, 


BATHS, CISTERNS, AND SANITARY COODS. 


JAPANNED SIENNA BATHS (A9999). 
5 ft. 6 in. Japanned Sienna 
Bath, fullsize... 24/9 
5 ft. 6in Japanned Sienna 
Bath, with plug and union 26/6 
5 ft. 6 in. Japanned Sienna 
Bath, with plug and union, 
and overflow ‘ 28/6 
5 ft. 6in. Japanned Sienna 
Bath, complete with plug 
and union, overflow, chain, 
and hot & cold bath cocks 34/6 


_ GALVANISED OPEN CISTERNS, ‘AND H.W. TANKS, 


Sizes 20 25 20 40 50 60 80 100gals. 
. 10/- M/- 12/- 15/- 16/6 13/9 23/6 26/- ca. 

Q1/- 26/- 28/- ,, 

Be REET ores 


No, A2580. Light Steel... d 
No. A60. Open Cistern, 16G M/- 12/- 13/- 16/- 18/- 
No. A6l. H. W. Tank, 14 G 18/- 19/9 23/- 28- 36/- 


” 


American Maple Floorin 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 


sage MANDI COVERS (No. 41386). 
- = (GREASE OR SAND JOINTS) 

12x12 18x18 24x18 24x! 
Light Pattern. 
4/3 5/9 6/3 («9/9 
Medium Pattern. 


5'- 8/- 8/3 nH) 
Heavy Pattern. 
- 10/- = 12/- 14)! 


Full list of Weights and other | 
on application. 


CATALOCUE of Builders’, PI amibecr and Gasftters’ Goods sent on receipt of! 


Card and 47. for postage. 
PAPERHANGINGS,—Send Trade Card and Deposit of 5/- for Pattern Book. 
usually Large Discount to the Trade. Deposit refunded from papa bou): 
value of £3. 


The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introdu 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 


168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREEI, 


Telephone No. 773 King’s Cross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, Loh 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


eee T..UDUDD’NOO 


BRENTFORD. CLERKEN WELL. 


r making-up Junction Road. Mr NOWELL PaRR, surveyor, | For taking-down and rebuilding back front wall of No. 13 Sans 
Clifden House, Boston Road, Brentford. Walk. Mr. WILLIAM A BuRR, architect, 76 Chancery 


Meee AS £17 o.4.0 Lane, W.C. 
Mita & Watson : § ‘ 166 0 Oo Kirby . p : ; ; ? 163 £110 0 0 
Nimpey & Co. . ‘ . : : ‘ ae kG5 440 | .0 Reason , ; ‘ é , F ; aie S5>1O°.0 
\Grooan . : - 3 - 4 3 car) 55ee0> O Stevens Bros. .. 5 C F : «+59 10 0 
WN. Swaker . . . ‘ ; » 145 10 0 HOCKING (accepted) . oe tin ae oa wunS4 1650 
-awrence & Thacker . . , : RAZ O 
BALL, Chiswick (accepted ee: : 7 #1397 07-0 CROYDON. ; 
V Gibbs . , ; : é . 131 11 6] For alterations to premises, 145 and 147 North End, Croydon 
Peters . . : * ; : ; Ser2o7 Oh 0 (Croydon Guardian Offices). 
| : First portion. 
: ROAL STAIRS. Huntley : : ‘ - ‘ » 7 .-£145 0 o 
mh Pe arioiceseMawintiam |. Hubbards: BIR Rh ved ae ake. ypt35 Oe 
r alterations and additions to Blea ou : Gaep (accepted). i é \ pepuee eee 
} A. BuRR, architect, 76 Chancery Lane, W.C. Shirley ; ; ae 
fi set Stone. Terra-Cotta. 
Jenne ° fe 319702 OO ome 
Whiteley, Ltd. ; : 25,550 (0 . O £3;7902:9. 0 DUDLEY. ~ 
flay. : ; Pes SLO. 0.° 0 3,816 o o| For erection of an underground convenience in Stone Street. 
jtevens Bros. - A a ee A7Or OF 0 3,780 O O Mr. JOHN GAMMAGE, borough surveyor. 
Aartin : ; ; #rg,080)).0.7 0 3,6255110. -O M. ROUND, New Street (accepted) . . - £598 Io oO 
3rown . ‘ ° : = 3,500.0) 0 B412.0) 0 
?aramor , ; eso O00 — HOLBORN. 
GANN & Co, Whitstable For alterations and repairs to 304 High Holborn. Mr. 
(accepted ) . . - 2,945 9 9 2,910 0 O WILLIAM A. BuRR, architect, 76 Cl ancery Lane, W.C. 
For Alterations. For Repairs. 
BROCKLESBY. Langham . ‘ : ; - £410 90 0 ole On C 
. stand on the race-ground, &c.? Larke & Son. . - 344 9 90 64 0 oO 
Bee ines ee : HOCKING (accepted ee : Me GI: poy 
wey. : : : : : , ‘ PEio7. OG Bares 
Naterman . ‘ : : ; : : eal 7 5e1OmO f Oe : 
“homas , ? : : - : 165 10 o| For alterations and additions to premises in Jarratt Street. 
Barrell. 3 We 13554 5600 Mr T. BROWNLOW THOMPSON, architect, 15 Parliament 
LISON, Laceb Grimsby (acce ted i ant 3 hear Oe O Street, Hull. 
be y : ( 2 F THE HULL GENERAL BUILDERS, Lockwood Street (accepted ). 
a: As 
i BURNHAM. For erection of the new electric-power station. 
.- construction of two iron and steel substructures, including | GREENWOOD, Hull (accepted). « .« «£8,184 0 0 
| shelters, band-stand and public conveniences at Burnham, 
_ Somerset. Mr. W. J. PRESS, Bieter KINGSBURY. 
Valarople . : ; . £1,179 16 1] For erection of iron hospital wards, with administrative block. 
*.Stockham . F a1, L091.» 0 J. McManus, 237 | Hammersmith Road, W. 


1. W. POLLARD, Bridgwater (accepted) . eT OLOe Om O (accepted) . : : if T450%- ONO 


HEATING 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


i " ’ : S Pas: Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 


Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker or all kinds o/ 


HYDRAULIC, 
\M, HAND, AND POWER, ELECTRICAL, 
Ble STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 
LIFTS & CRANES 


Yor Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 


| 
ASSENGERS: 

. uf =ss4) houses, Railway Sta 
An d Goo DS aes 4 tions, &c. For workin: 
a HY I 1} from ‘Town’s Mains 


Overhead Tanks, Ga: 
Engines or Accumu 


plied to H.M. Government, 
lators. 


ailway Companies, Hotels, 
\lubs, Public Buildings, 
arehouses, Wharfs, and 
vivate Houses. 


Ni f D if L ET 0 N, ==3 Houses, Glasgow, 


)RAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, = a? ead HEATING AND VENTILATING 
evscar Foundry, Leeds. JO HN BENN IE, ENGINEERS, 

‘DODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., ara EDITION. HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 

me oe Moneus oo Cee sGow. CROWN WORKS, 


oo London Agent— Manchester Agent-DUNCAN RITUATE, 10 New Brown L [= E D S$ 
AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, EC. | Sent, Monee ~ 


| 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Statioz 
and Hotel, Glasgow 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisle, 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel Perth Sta- MINIMUM FRICTION AND MAXIMUM VELOCITY CBTAINEO ONE BY 


HonitnncrE ote VERTICAL WATER * Gikaiaton 


the New Club 
b.. Glasgow; Court 
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KING’S LYNN. LEEDS. | 
For work at the High School for Girls. Mr. HERBERT J. | For fitting-up heating apparatus at the new central children 
GREEN, architect and surveyor. home, Street Lane. Mr. PERcy ROBINSON, architec 
H. W. Barnes . : ; : : ; + 3,802) 27 <0 Albion Street, Leeds, : 
W. H. Brown : : - 3 é TS 7S LOO J. E. BEDFORD & Son, Chapel Allerton (accepted), — 
P. Banyard : é : : ; ; aS sA 7 BLO mney | 

ae ve Collins; ; ; ‘ 5 ; eee Ue ten (a), LIVERPOOL. 
J. Medwell : 5 d ; ‘ : - 3449 I 10 | For erection of the proposed new baths in Lister Drive, | 
Renaut Bros. . : . . : ‘ Bie Pe tele win cote ve) ISAAC DILWORTH, Wavertree (accepted ) . £16,400 9 
Tash, Langley & Co. ‘ : : : - 31350 OREO Note.—There were thirteen tenders, the difference betwee 
A. F. Foreman . ; 2 : : , - 3,358 5 o| them being very slight. | 

Robert Dye —. : : ; : A « §35340% O70 NEYLAND. 

aioe cre i : ; } z ; 3136 2 A For ae and alterations to-the Salvation Army Barrack 
. CRACKNELL, Peterborough (accepted con- sh asheesa Lal 
: Gti may) nS si a nee on ae Oe ae eS eee & Williams ot a 
- CUMMINS, Picton Place, Neyland (accepted) 330 a 
KIRKCALDY. PAIGNTON. | 
For extension of bakery at Mid Street, Pathhead, for the Path- | For alterations to warehouse and shops for Messrs, Osborne 
head and Sinclairtown Reform Co-operative Society, Ltd. Son. Messrs. BRIDGMAN & BRIDGMAN, architects, To 
Mr. D. FORBES SMITH, architect, Kirkcaldy. quay and Paignton. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CaTrE 
Accepted tenders. MOLE BROWN, Paignton. | 

Menzies Bros., Kirkcaldy, mason : : - £796 14 3 Builders work. 
J. Whitton, Pathbhead, ironwork . 2 5 + 280) 1070 G. Webber . ; . . Leame | 
D. Wishart, Pathhead, joiner. : ; Bp erty Wy ase, W. A. Lethbridge 599 0 
J. Easton, Kirkcaldy, plasterer. =. Sw Ss. sg7 7 «6 E. Westlake : 579 0 
Blyth & Dougall, Sinclairtown, plumber. Ae ea eto H. Webber & Sons. ; ; 4 ; . 5590 | 
R, Page, Pathhead, slater . : . Ig 17.0 R, HARRIS (accepted ) . i f 2 ; . ae 

Total, £1,524 Is. 4d. : ; 

THIGNMOUTH. 

LITTLETON. For erection of a new wing and billiard-room, parquet floc 


dadoes, doors, panelled ceilings of F rench-polished walnt 
at Pentland. 


A. E. DENBy & Co.,, Bristol (accepted ), 


For erection of a stone, brick and iron bridge across the river 
Ash at Littleton, Middlesex. Mr. H. T. WAKELAM, 
county engineer, Westminster. 


Pethick Bros. . ; F : ; Z s0/027 50 mIa TOOTING. 

R. H. B, Neal . . . eos - 6,096 © ©| For erection of three iron schools, Broadwater Road. | 
Walkinson Bros.) 0) 10) 1297 50 SR OE aaa J. MCMANus, 237 Hammersmith Road, W. | 
Kavanagh @ Goto! si) So 5 eae (accepted) — . £2,200mn0: | 
Patman & Fotheringham. ©. : ; W535 73 uO anO , 
H. Morecroft . : : ; ; : eth 36 eee WALES. | 
Wimpey & Co.. : : i , 5 - 4,985 11 o/} For erection of four houses at Narbeth, Pembrokeshir 
M. Dinnie ; 7 ; 4 5 ‘ a: Ae SSO nO Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, architects. | 
W. CUNLIFFE, Kingston (accepted ) . A,20 hu OnO 


BROWN Bros., Pembroke Dock (accepted)  . £840 0 | 


| 


Prevents Dry Rot, 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Sol ionum 3 “tala | 


=. Wood Preservative. = 


Particulars from OR 4 co. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


ELLISON’S “HOPPE 


IN 
a ft 


| B: SREEELISON LEEDS) 


cmon Req 
fe) Co 
= Balance. 
SI We 
$ Oast Tron P: 
g 9 in. by ! 
= wall openi’ 
5 10 in. by: 
8 —— wall openi’. 
= Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STF 
& EXHAUST VENTILATORS. } 


+ FITZROY WORKS 
$5210 364 Euston R® 


YONDON, 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, 


TEON’ BELTING 


THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STLAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LE| 


a 
b] a. 
fi BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE 


46 & 47 HIGH STREE1) 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Ws 


Manufacture of every dese! 
of useful and ornamen, 


LL IITIIITIL| Steves, Lime Sereens, 
Rails, Wirework for! 
PTT) case, itts, &e 
l] HOMMHAUAATTAUUNANHAHT Special low quotations for Wi ) 
for the protection of Windo 
LANNITINUALGUUAAUL axle 
tthe es 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 
Cylindrical Tanks, 
427044 7077 947 {0 S400nNpowzUr 1DU)H240 2YT, 


Estimates and Ilustratio , 
: free on application. | 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRA: 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 60. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, E.C. 
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. SUPPLEMENT 1 
<< Sarees ee tT, 
; WALES—continued. WOOLWICH. 
Tor forming, metalling, paving, kerbing and channelling Colum | 6, street k Willi St 
or Tae Bo difl Mr. W. HaRpur, borough ig a ett s in William Street and Lower Market Street, 
I - +4216 16 1 W.E. Constable& Co. £420 0 0 
|B.F.Pomeroy - + ~- + + + + 215 8 ©} NorTH oF ENGLAND ASPHALTE Co., 5 Cross 
| C. Davies. : : : ; : eetQGs14° "5 Street, Manchester (accepted ) . : / ; 26210 4 
_E, Osmond . : ; : - 194 10 2] 
| J. Licu, Cardiff (accepted) - : 2 : bse sO.) For supply of a Io-ton compound roller, with detachable 
| WEDNESBURY. is scant 
owler OMe ; : ‘ ' . ) 
ee ee eee ee ore | Marchal Gone 2) ANS 
| High Street §-up edings Aveling & Porter : te pean tat dek! 420 


| materials, preparing ground for new work, constructing 

gullies, providing and laying new kerbing and channelling, eee gigt wee & Warner . . . - 420 
&c.; No. 2, supplying and laying artificial stone slabs and mee can , . . . . ee 
other works connected therewith. Mr. E. MARTIN SCOTT, : : : 
borough surveyor. BURRELL & SON, Thetford (accepted ) : . 390 


Oo. 0° OO. 01070 
OUOLO O° O00 


Contract No. 1. 


T. Woodhouse . : ; : : , “£1500 ro el 

i: Backay : Pere ie 1,302 14.7 WORMWOOD SCRUBBS. 

aes ictoria tone 0. . . - 1,349 2 7) For erection of an iron workhouse infirn ri inistra« 
F, J. Smith ; : : ‘ ; } At L ATS AO ~ 0 beatin e ary, with administra 
White, jun. . : P : : ©, 1,155.17 10 . MCMAN Sore ET win ator 

‘Whi Lewis & Martin : - : ; yh AR y/o aes | J earned ; 37 . ersmith eae W. Bigot a 

| E. Boore : : : : z : at Tiel e O 

_A. Cooper : ; 5 : : : 24h 020 926 

W. Westwood . - ; : eetsO7 5. 10°. % 

Empire Indurated Stone Co. . : : Pp emsOl Ly 120-4 

_H. Weldon : : DASH OW 27, 

G. TRENTHAM, Handsworth (accepied) . . 942 4 8| TIMBER TRADES’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Contract No. 2. THE fifth annual meeting and election of this Society was held 


Patent Victoria Stone Co., Ltd. , - - 1,109 7 6] on Monday at the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. D. J. Morgan, 
T. Woodhouse . ; : F ; . 1,000 0 oO| M.P., president, in the chair. The report stated that although 
Empire Indurated Stone oa. : * : : 879 12 3 the past year had been a disastrous one for the timber trade 
Hard York Non- hgh Stone Co. ; : : 830 © 0 | generally, the Society had fortunately not suffered a great loss 
'E. Boore . 4 ; : ; 827 9 6] of income, the subscriptions being only about 43 per cent. 
_H. Weldon ; ; ; : 821 4 6 | below those of 1900, while they were 15 per cent. over those of 
Patent Indurated Stone Co., rites . . 803 3 9 | 1899. The board had been enabled to add 1,145/. to the 
J. Ellis & Sons, Ltd.. : ; : , ’ 792 8 9 | invested funds, which now amounted to 13,479/ Two pen- 
Currall, Lewis & Martin . ; : é . 783 7 3 sioners had died during the year, and three were to be elected 
A. Cooper . F ; ‘ - 770 12 9g | that day, which would bring the total up to 16. The amount 
G. TRENTHAM (accepted). ; , : - 713 © O| distributed last year in pensions was 532/, and a sum of 1927. 
J. Mackay. ; : ? F ‘ 70I 2 9 | was given in the shape of temporary grants to urgent and 
-G, A. Watson & Co. : ; : : . 674 2 O| deserving cases. The report was adopted, and the meeting 
5 o| proceeded to the election of pensioners. 


Abell & Cammell : : : : 4 661 


), MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
I a BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
i | a Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONUVON, E.C Telephone 274 Holborn. 


VILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
\hitects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining oa the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


REPROOF WALLS & FLOORS 


29 Digeeeliaty 
SOUND, DAMP AND 
vores VERMIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


IW ORES = WALDO R AD, WILLHBSDEN, N-W. 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


rs \ 
cine 0+ PinisHED WALL. 


4E FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD., 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
1 XVL of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. Offce—Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


: 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


LEECH’S PATENT WELTED STEEL CISTERNS. 


WE have recently inspected some specimens of a new patent 
cistern which the Blackwall Galvanised Iron Company are now 
placing on the market, and as. they possess several points. of 
excellence we think our readers will like to know something 
about them. Their novelty consists in their being made of 
smooth black steel, welted by special machinery and afterwards 
galvanised in the best Silesian spelter. 


—s 


a 


" 


i 


As the sketch shows they are of very neat finish ; they are 
also of exceptional strength and durability; the method of 
manufacture insures perfect and unbroken joints ; no caulking 
is needed, as each corner is of quadrupal thickness and rounded 
off on the inside, and owing to this and the fact that there are 
no rivets, they offer no interstices for the lodgment of dirt or 


impurities. They also claim advantage from the point of view 
of cheapness, and they will be stocked in all sizes up to 150 
gallons, and in various gauges. 


DRAUGHT PREVENTERS. 


WE have received a communication from Mr. Edward A. 
Harman, M.Inst C E., of Huddersfield, in which he says: — 

In workshops, messrooms, bathrooms, mills and large 
factories, the doors into the separate rooms frequently admit a 
furious draught. Various draught preventers, patent and 
otherwise, have been tried, but perhaps one of the simplest 
extant is that of a roller about 2 or 2} inches diameter, of the 


width of the door, attached to the inside of it by means ofa 
of lugs having vertical slots in them, instead of a circular } 
the small axle of the rollers thereby being allowed to ‘ 
freely up and down in the slot, and thus allow for any irr 
larities in the floor. The contrivance is a very simple one, 
is capable of being adapted to the doors of outer kitch 
lobbies, sheds, &c., with a considerable reduction jn 

draught space available. It is really like a towel-roller pla 
on the floor. Care should be taken in fixing it that the - 
permit of the rollers being practically close to the door y 
fixed and that they rest upon the floor. The author has ¢ 
the above arrangement for some years with consider, 
success and comfort. In some cases the roller may 
threaded in several pieces about 3 inches in length on an 9 
Manifestly the small reels work more freely than a long 
Though only a trifling detail, yet details are of importance. 


AUSTRALIAN HARDWOOD FLOORS AND DOO! 


SOME particularly important tests have this week been un 
taken by the British Fire Prevention Committee, the occa: 
bringing together an unusually large assemblage of pu 
officials, architects, surveyors and engineers, including sey 
representatives of the Continent. Thé visitors were recei 
by Mr Edwin O. Sachs (chairman) on behalf of the Execut 
and Mr. H. H. Collins (district surveyor for the City of Lond 
on behalf of the Council, and’ among those present y 
noticed Commander Welsch, who had arrived from Ghent 
behalf of the Belgian Government, and Major Fox, of 
London Salvage Corps, whilst there was also a specially str 
representation of the fire insurance offices. 

Preceding the general reception a luncheon was given 
the executive, at which, in the course of the taasts, it transpi 
that a scheme was on foot for. utilising :the results of 
British tests abroad Mr. Sachs, Mr. Collins and Comman 
Welsch spoke on this subject at some length. 

The particular test which occasioned primary interest | 
that of a large warehouse floor of Karri and: Jarrah wo 
comprising supports of timber, beams of timber.and a floo 
timber, the whole carrying a load of 200 Ibs per. square f 
and being subjected to a fire of gradually increasing t 
perature up to 2,000 degs. Fahr. for a period of two hours, 

Another test was with Karri and Jarrah hardwood doors 


asa C ina = f i. 1’ = i Lvs Roofing, !nodorous, Sarking, Dry Hair, Damp Course 


MCNEILL’S SLAG WOOL 


AS SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, WAR OFFICE, 


Lists, Samples, 


and full Particulars free on 


o> HEAD OFFICE, BUNHILL Row, LONDON, 


NYILLOCH, near GLASGOW. 


tila & GO 


“SLAG WOOL WORKS, KIRKI 


(Silicate Cotton), ror Fireproofing : 


Soundproofing. 
ADMIRA L. Try. 
) application to— a 


For WORKS, STORES, 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT ROOFIT 


NC 


PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR’ DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, 


Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROtF, 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS, GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING G1., 14 WATER STREFT. LIVERP 
aS ---  ~—i‘“‘SCS*# 


Ve 


EXTRUDED BAR 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 


™© DELTA METAL CO, 


110 CANNON STREET, 
, LONDON, E.c. 
Y bf zt y Y J, j J Y 
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I 


ch thickness subjected to a similar fire of increasing severity 
the period of one hour. : 

The tests, which commenced at 12.30, lasted until 4 P.M., 
were favoured with exceptionally fine weather, but, owing 
ye severe frost, the hose-pipes by which water was applied 
se end of the large floor-test became frozen, and it was a 
sure to see how some men of the London Salvage Corps, 
, were in attendance on Major Fox, came to the rescue with 
d-pumps in their usual smart way. 

: ae 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


a meeting of the Hull electric-lighting committee of the 
poration, in reply to an application from the School Board, 
4s stated that the mains to the several schools would be 
free of charge, and the supply would be at the same rate 
hat of ordinary customers, the cost of the mains being 
nated at 4,coo/. 

HE site of the generating station for the Inner Circle when 
verted to electric traction has been acquired, and the con- 
‘ction of the station will be immediately commenced. The 


| 


‘on will be built in Lot’s Road, Chelsea. The work of | 


ning the tunnels and installing the plant will not, however, 
‘tarted for some time—probably two or three months—but 
Il probability it will be finished simultaneously with the 
rating station, in approximately two years’ time. 


‘As the result of the municipal working of the electric tram- | 
sand the electric lighting of Liverpool it has been found | 


_ for the year 1901 there are considerable net profits, 
unting in the case of the tramway system to 52,000/., and 


jat of the lighting system to 24,000/. The respective com- 


ees have decided to devote 25,000/. to the relief of local 
s, the result of which will be a reduction in the rating of 
city of 2}. in the pound 
-ge for electric light from 4d. per unit to 33d. 


| 


‘rfoot, into the application of the District Council for | 


tion to borrow 4,445/. to complete the works of sewerage 
' sewage disposal. Mr. McCallum, the engineer, was 


It is also proposed to reduce the | 


Vr. A A G. MALET,inspector of the Local Government | 
ird, held an inquiry at the Hunningley Lane Board schools, © 


| also commandeered into service for extinguishing fires. 


:rely cross-examined by Mr Jos. Tomlinson, a ratepayer, | 


}0 whether or not the boring done ought not to have 


aled the state of the land, but he argued that it was quite | 


nc BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


| impossible, from the quantity of boring done, to obtain accu- 


rate knowledge of the state of the subsoil. 

At Alloa, N.B.,on the 16th inst, the bailies and councillors 
of the burgh, and a large number of ladies and gentlemen, 
witnessed the formal inauguration of the electric lighting 
of the principal streets of the town. The first of the massive 
engines for working the dynamos was started by Mrs. 
Landor, wife of one of the directors; the second by Mrs, 
Stewart, wife of Mr. Stewart, chairman of the Electric Plant 
Company; the arc lights in the works being switched on 
by Mrs. Arrol, wife of Bailie Arrol. The company afterwards 
adjourned to the Municipal Buildings, where a cake and 
wine banquet was provided by the provost, magistrates and 
councillors. 

THE electric current has been credited with being the cause 
of a large number of fires, and it seems only right it should 
atone for its delinquencies in dealing out destruction by being 
This 
consummation of ingenuity has been attained by Messrs. 
Merryweather & Sons, of London, who supply machines 
actuated by the current that project powerful jets immediately 
on the discovery of a fire. This system has been applied to 
Hatfield House, Stanford Hall, Norbury Park, and other 
country houses. The quickness with which the whole thing 
can be put into action commends the arrangement as a 
supplement to or even as a substitute for ordinary fire- 
extinguishing appliances. 

AT a meeting of Hamilton (N.B.) Town Council on the 
14th inst., the joint committees on streets and electric lighting 
recommended that the poles in connection with the proposed 
electric tramway should be utilised, lamps to be fitted on the 
centre poles, and hanging lamps on the side poles, with the 


| M‘Kenzie base for accessories, at an estimated cost of 831/. 


This was agreed to. The electric-lighting committee reported 
that they had considered two offers by electric-lighting com- 
panies to carry out the electric lighting of the burgh, but in 
view of the opinion of their engineer, the committee recom- 
mended that the Council should carry out the work. In moving 
the adoption of the report, Mr. Meechan, convener of the 
committee, argued strongly against giving their territory away 
to any private company which would compete against the gas- 
works. 

THE Abingdon Town Council having applied to the Local 
Government Board for approval of the sale of so much Con- 
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as and Watertight Joint can be made in a few minutes by any ordinary Plumber. In fixing this Joint, 
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Zens ach all round, coat the face of Flange with a little Red Lead Putty, bring the two Faces together 
; fie ne Bolts, screwing up each Bolt a little at a time until they are all tight, then the Joint is made 
‘ aioe ey st. 5 Another great convenience is :—In case of any alterations or renewal of Soil Pipes, all 
svt y ere this Junction is used is to unbolt the same, and the Closet and Pipe leading to it are left 
all other J unctions it is necessary to take down the W.C., break open the wall, damaging the Pro- 
i Ba other inconvenience. x 
jis A front view of Junction and loose flange ; the inlet being elongated, allows the lead pipe to be cut 
any required angle. is 
cee ss Joint fixed and ready for tightening up, and also a few of the angles which can be got, 
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SS 
solidated Stock as will produce the sum of 898/., and the | three yearly instalments. The committee asked to be e 
appropriation of the sale proceeds in defraying the cost of the | powered to arrange for the construction of such a hospj 
extension and improvement of the cattle market, Lieut -Colonel | with the least possible delay. Mr. W. J. Woollcombe, 
A C. Smith, R.E., held an inquiry at the Council chamber on | moving the adoption of the report, said the provision of 
the 21st inst. The town clerk explained that the money was | hospital was extremely important, and the Council must f 
required to purchase eight cottages at a cost of 425/, a piece | that it could not be postponed. It was necessary that 1 
of ground for 1oo/., and to erect additional pens, &c., to meet | Council should deal promptly and in a business-like way w 
increased requirements in connection with the market, which | the matter. To complete the scheme the cost would 
had considerably increased since the Corporation acquired the | between 9oo/. and 1,000/. Mr. Giles seconded, and the rep 
original site some fifteen years ago. The mayor, Alderman | was adopted. f 
Morland, said that the Council contemplated the expenditure THE annual return of electricity undertakings provic 
for the general good of the town by extending the market, | material for an interesting comparison between company a 
which must bring trade to the town. At the close of the | municipal management. There were 271 urban electric-lis 
inquiry, at which there was a small attendance, the inspector | businesses last year, of which 181 were under municipal cont 
visited the market. and go under companies, so that, so far as numbers go, put 
TuE Harrogate Corporation have for some months past | enterprise has much the best of it. The average profit ma 
had under consideration a sewerage scheme, and had practi- | by companies was 5 per cent., and by municipalities 4°30 j 
cally decided upon adopting a comprehensive one to do away | cent. The average charge made to consumers under co 
with the existing farms and treat the sewage on land near to | panies was 4'94d per unit, and under municipalities 3 82d. | 
Ribston. At the invitation of the Corporation, Mr. C. Fox | unit. The public therefore makes ‘70 per cent. less profit tl 
Strangways, geologist, has been making a survey of the dis- | private enterprise, but far more than makes up for this 
trict, and in face of his report the committee have been re- | having to pay 20 per cent less for its light. : 
luctantly compelled to abandon the comprehensive scheme, THE Bath City Council have under consideration a rep 
because of the necessity of having to drive a tunnel, there being | from an inquiry committee which has been sitting with instr 
a probability of interfering with the Harrogate springs. The | tions to investigate the past history and future of the elect 
committee have decided to recommend the Council to | lighting undertaking, consequent upon the failure last Nove 
adopt a scheme whereby the sewage of the southern portion of | ber and the generally unsatisfactory condition of the und 
Harrogate will be treated near Ribston, and that of the northern | taking. The published report, which includes that of ? 
at Bilton. This will mean the dividing of the scheme, the | Manville (Kincaid, Waller & Manville), who was called in 
abandonment of the present sewage farms, and will not necessi- | give expert advice, comprises 124 pages The commit 
tate the driving of a tunnel The Knaresborough Urban | severely criticise the management of the undertaking by | 
Council and the Knaresborough Rural Council, however, object | committee which has been superseded. The first cause of 
to the Bilton scheme, and will oppose it. accidents which had occurred is the defective system adop 
At last week’s meeting of Plympton Rural District Council | by the old company and perpetuated under the Corporatic 
the small-pox committee reported having obtained offers for | management. They find further that the whole of the high tens 
five sites suitable for the purpose of erecting a hospital on terms | mains laid up to the end of February 1901 are of an obsol 
which they considered would be acceptable to the Council. | type, the value of the concentric cables having been fi 
The committee desired to have power to close with one of these | established for many years previous to this date. The swit 
offers after further negotiations with vendors, either to buy or | boards were bad in design, and should have been replai 
obtain a lease. The committee had also considered the erection | some time ago. The committee find that the failures were 
of a hospital, and thought a corrugated iron building with ; a necessary incident of electric-light production, and mi 
twelve beds, nurses’ quarters, kitchen, laundry, &c, also | have been avoided ; but they advanced the proposition “t 
mortuary and ambulance shed, should be provided, the cost of | with properly equipped works and capable managem 
which will be about 720/, exclusive of land, fences and drains. | electric lighting is a safe and profitable investment, ; 
The committee thought this amount might be divided into is being carried on successfully by numerous public bor 
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FARMHOUSE, FOUR ELMS, EDENBRIDGE, KENT. 


HOUSE, EDENBRIDGF, KENT. STABLING. 


the country” Mr. Manville, in his 
recommends the Gouncil to reconstruct the works 
cost of 70,000/., which would also allow of the 
ing annually of 23,800 more eight candle-power lamps. 
4mates a total income of 18,3702. The working expenses 
be 8,125/, leaving a gross profit of 10,245/ The 
and repayments on the present loans (amounting to 
1) is 5,732¢. annually, and on the prospective loan of 
7 it would be 4,z00/, leaving a net profit of 3122 This 
only be when the 23,800 more lamps were connected. 
fanville advises the Corporation that a further profit 
‘be made if they undertook to supply current to the tram- 
‘ympany, to do which a further capital outlay of 6,0004. 
be necessary. 


jous parts of 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


st week’s meeting of the Hull watch committee it was 
dto advertise for tenders for the erection of the pro- 
, new police-station. The plans have been for some time 
eted, and the building, which will be on the south side of 
.w street running from the Town Hall to Whitefriargate 
is, will have a fairly imposing appearance. The cost of the 
ing will, it is expected, be about 25,000/. 

‘gz foundation-stone of a new church at Fairhaven, 
im, has been laid. The church, which will be known as 
wl’s, Fairhaven, is to be built on a site given by the lord 
manor, Mr. J. Talbot Clifton, who has also contributed 
‘er annum towards the endowment. The architect is Mr. 
‘and Taylor, of Manchester. The seating accommodation 
le for 450 and the cost of the nave, chancel and south aisle 
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THE annual exhibition and competition in connection with 
the Border Counties Master Painters’ Association took place 
last week in the Burns Hall, Galashiels. The prize com- 
petitions for apprentices and journeymen were well supported, 
the work sent in being of a high standard, and in many cases 
competition was so close that the judges had great difficulty in 
deciding the prize-winners. The gold medal for general 
excellence of the work exhibited by apprentices, presented by 
Mr. Latto, president of the Scottish National Association of 
Master Painters, was awarded to Mr. J. Archibald, Galashiels. - 

THE memorial-stone of the new Hutchesontown (N.B.) 
Congregational church was laid on. the 25th inst. The new 
buildings occupy a site adjoining the old iron church, 
and they have an attractive frontage in Rutherglen Road. 
Messrs. James Salmon & Son, 53 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, 
are the architects, and the style is Gothic, based on the old 
colleges of Cambridge. The church is situated at the back, 
and has seating accommodation for over 400 persons, and in 
the front portion of the buildings there is a large hall, with 
seating accommodation for 250, and a couple of smaller halls, 
capable of seating 70 and 50 persons. The total cost of the 
buildings is estimated at over 3,000/. 


VARIETIES. 


A NEW mission church erected at Castle Street, Edgeley, 
Stockport, in St. Matthew’s parish, has been opened. The 
structure has cost 500/. It will seat 500 persons. 

A NEW Independent Methodist church was opened on the 
19th inst. at Stockton Heath, near Warrington, by the presi- 
dent of the Connexion (Mr. John Crumblehulme, of Bolton). 
The cost is 1,200/. 

Tue Cheltenham general purposes committee has reaffirmed 
‘ts recommendation to the Town Council to buy the Lloyds 
Bank site for the erection of municipal offices. The work in, 
connection with the new municipal concert hall has been begun. 


Asa steam roller was passing over a bridge on the river 
Brain at Braintree the structure gave way. The driver, 
hearing a crash below him, shut off steam and leapt out of 
danger as the roller sank through, carrying timbers and 
masonry before it. Happily, no one was hurt, but the damage 
was considerable. 


‘to be built) about 6,000/. 
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THE restoration has now been completed of the Yateley | of the church. Mr. John Mills, of Derby and London, w. 
Church porch. A new Portland stone floor has been fixed, | architect, and the inclusive cost is expected to work , 
and two oak benches have been added, one on each side. On | about 3,000/. ke: a. 
the upright beam above the outer arch, an antique wooden NEARLY twelve months ago mention was made in 
figure of St. John the Evangelist carrying a Bible in his right | notes, says the Morning Post, of the reputed corrosive 
hand has been placed. An oak door, recently put in the | of non-flammable wood on textile fabrics, and it was state; 
Norman archway, completes an excellent restoration of the | the Admiral-Superintendent at Portsmouth had ordere 
porch, which has been carried out a cost of 857. chests of drawers to be made—one of ordinary wood an 


SIR JOHN NEILSON CUTHBERTSON, chairman of the School ae 4 of non-flammable 00S a 
Board, Glasgow, recently opened the new Central School, | P/@C¢ reas: : aoe tack It Bake Soe taal placed - 
Perth. The new school has accommodation for 620 children, | 4¢mira ee oe Ba hee fees es y Intende 
and comprises ten classrooms, apart from teachers’-rooms, ae Ca apes Sie ae oS ave Be Abate 
while it is fitted up with the most modern sanitary, heating | she ye 2 Wace ee a8 res time has nc 
and electric-light arrangements. The company afterwards pro- | P!Te¢, and as t ae a sec a been chi durir 
ceeded to the Caledonian Road school, where Sir John formally ane es 1 nea ri nothin Be ee ald 5 any dete 
opened a new workshop, cookery-room, laundry and gym- eee one 5 peace mee iY Ne hes re Sure to 
nasium. The total cost of the new school is 12,970/., while the | ,©2xe¢, Out—it may be pretty well: assume@ 2ysaa 
cost of the extension at the Caledonian Road school is | ¢timinating non-flammable wood has been obtained fro 
Ectimatediatlaboutcoo/, experiment. It has been contended by the advocates ¢ 


5 : : material that the trials which have hitherto been given 
‘AT the annual meeting of the Hawick Archeological 


: ‘ the Royal Navy have been unintentionally unfair, and th 
Society on Tuesday evening Dr. Brydon, the president, spoke | regard to the alleged “ sweating” and other defects, the 
on the archzeology of the district. The Society, he said, had yard authorities are at fault in not having treated the 
had a very prosperous year. The papers had been numerous properly in the first instance. On this point no one out: 
and valuable, the attendance at the monthly meetings good, very limited circle can know anything. 
and some interesting contributions had been made to the 
museum. The district was rich in archeological remains, and 
afforded ample scope for antiquarian research. In addition to 
a group of about fifty hill forts or camps there was the Catrail, 
extending many miles, besides the Moat, numerous border 
towers and peels. He was greatly in favour of the Moat being | yyacxay’s patent 
tunnelled with the view of ascertaining its nature. 


Se 


TRADE NOTES. 


direct-acting invisible roof ventil 
supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, venti! 

ON the afternoon of the 16th inst. the new Wesleyan church | engineers, Glasgow and Manchester, have been used fo 
at Ripponden was formally opened. It occupies a capital | ventilation of the New United Free Gaelic church, Pa 
position on the hillside, in close proximity to the site of | Glasgow. — 
the old building. It is built of stone in the Late Gothic style, 
and consists of nave 59 feet long by 35 feet and transepts, 
20 feet wide. The total width of the church across the . : Seek 
transepts is 51 feet. At the end of the church nearest the ares Sy ae supplied Meee 
entrance there is a gallery. At the rear of the church ; i a 
there are two vestries, with lavatories and an organ chamber. MEssrs, FOSTER & TIDNAM, timber, slate and ge 
The ceiling and the pews are all of pitch pine. The church | merchants, of Wisbech, announce that the partnership hit 
will accommodate 409 adults, or a mixed congregation of 540 | existing between them has been dissolved by mutual a 
persons. On account of the great slope of the ground, ample | ment, and that the business will henceforth be carried on 
space was afforded for a lecture hall 51 feet long under the rear ! the style of Foster & Sons. —_ 


THE additions ‘to the County School, Neath, are | 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ ; 
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ST. ANDREW-BY-THE-WARDROBE. 


. alterations in connection with the churchyard at the 
‘e, which is situated next to the Bible Society in Queen 
oria Street, have now been completed. In place of the 
and ugly blank wall, new wrought-iron railings and stone 
; with carved vases have been erected. The wrought-iron 
5 are given by Mrs. Banister Fletcher, in memory of her 
husband, who was churchwarden. The churchyard has 
| laid out in terraces and covered with turf, exposing one 
he best samples of Wren’s churches to public view, and 
ng another green spot to London’s dingy exterior. The 
‘e work may be reckoned one of the public improvements 
‘e City of London. There is to be no opening ceremony. 
' work has been designed and carried out under the super- 
idence of the architects, Messrs. Banister Fletcher & Sons. 
keys, if required, are to be obtained from Mr. Thomas 1é 
ffen, 30 and 31 St. Andrew’s Hill (adjoining), Queen 


‘oria Street, E.C. 


| 
| SMOKELESS CITIES. 


‘alluring picture of the city life of the future was 
'm by Principal Lodge at a meeting of the Birmingham 
irersity Engineer Society, says the Birmingham Daily 
_ Dr. Lodge is a reader of the signs of the times, and in 
. of developments in the engineering world he makes an 
testing forecast of the lines upon which such developments 
. be expected to take place in the future. He believes that 
-as a fuel will largely take the place of coal, that 
‘hall thus get rid of the smoke nuisance in towns, 
‘that there will be many great improvements in locomo- 
mainly in the direction of motor-car traffic. Referring 
‘to the latter subject he spoke of the overhead electric 
im as “very well for the present,” but thought that the 
ki lay with one or other of the surface contact systems 
‘h had been or was about to be introduced. He would like 
ze electric trams treated in some measure as railways, 
use their speed, if unrestricted by legislation, could easily 
.3 high as 32 miles an hour. In Canada electric cars were 
lved torun up to 15 miles an hour, but they went Io miles 
{ the country, and then, said the Principal, to the amuse- 
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ment of his hearers, “‘ you have to keep your hair on.” It was 
possible to live 10 miles from a city out there, and yet get in to 
business in a little more than 10 minutes. In the crowded 
parts of a city like Birmingham it was necessary to put loco- 
motion underground, but that was not altogether desirable. 

There should be, he thought, a differentiation of traffic 
according to the speed of the vehicles. Swift vehicles, horses 
or motor-cars should be required to take certain streets; slow- 
moving waggons, brewers’ drays and the like, which now 
sauntered down the middle of the road, knowing not nor caring 
who might run into them, ought to be at least required to keep 
on their proper sides, and should beas far as possible excluded 
from the main thoroughfares. If electric trams ran along the 
side streets they would be as accessible as an underground 
railway, and could travel a good deal faster than they did at 
present. Dr. Lodge indulged in some jests at the expense of 
the moving platform suggestions. They might have a sort of 
circle railway, he said, with a slow train constantly running 
round it. True, it would be somewhat of a gymnastic feat to 
jump aboard, especially for old ladies, but this might be 
obviated to some extent by having the platform moving also, 
at a slower rate. It would be very nice to have a travelling 
sidewalk, so that one might take a tour of the shops standing 
still, or even sitting on a camp stool. Speaking seriously on 
the question of the motor car and motor waggon, he thought 
these had a great future before them, especially the motor 
waggon. This part of the country was admirably adapted for 
developing the industry. The motor waggon might well com- 
pete with the railways in the transport of goods, and it would 
serve to open up the country districts and redistribute popula- 
tion. 

Great developments might well be made in the speed of 
railway travelling, especially if the railways were relieved to a 
great extent of goods traffic. The only thing which prevented 
very high speeds was the air resistance, and at the present 
time trains were built up as if air resistance was just the 
thing in which they most delighted. Nobody would think 
of building up a ship consisting of a string of square 
carriages, one tied loosely on to another. The first law of 
motion was that a body once started went on until it was 
stopped. What a locomotive was doing, with all its puffing 
and pretence, after it had started, was not propelling the train, 
but making eddies in the air—overcoming air resistance. If 
the train were made cigar-shaped, and the carriages connected 
up with flexible connections, it might be made to travel at 
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tremendous speed with a small expenditure of power. There 
was a great future in some countries for the utilisation of water 
power to generate electricity for the driving of trains or for 
other power purposes. Open carriages could then be put on, 
for there would be no smoke or dirt from the engines, and 
railway travelling, especially through grand scenery, would 
become a real pleasure. 
Then the University Principal turned to the consideration 
of the great fuel question. Incomplete combustion and bad 
coal were, he said, responsible not only for the grime of rail- 
way travelling, but for the dirt and smoke of towns. He held 
that the heating of towns, and to some extent of furnaces also, 
could be done very much more conveniently and cleanly by 
means of gas. ‘The present gas fire was not satisfactory. It 
often smelt, and was then an abomination, This was mainly 
because the price of gas was so high that nobody dared burn 
enough of it to geta good draught. As a matter of fact, a 
coal fire was a gas fire, except that it also consumed coal 
tar and asphalte, and sent their fumes up -the chimney to 
poison the atmosphere. When we burnt coal on a fire we 
were simply making gas on the premises, and making 
it very badly. It would be much better to make it 
somewhere else, say. at the pit’s mouth, where coal 
was cheap—he was not sure that it should not be made down 
the pit itself, and then it would obviate the raising of coal, and 
to save the coal-tar and asphalte. Gas for fuel should be 
supplied in such large quantities that it could be sold cheaply. 
The great difficulty would be in the way of mains. Sucha 
revolution in fuel would be a great boon in many ways. There 
would be no fires to lay and make up, no ashes to rake out and 
cart away, no coal-cellars would be needed, and the house- 
holder would be saved all sorts of trouble. Best of all, there 
would be no smoke. He did not think we at all realised what 
city life would be if the air were only clear. Picture 
London without its fogs. They sometimes hung over 
that city for a week. He was almost tempted to wish | 
they would last longer, for then the citizens would be | 
forced to do something to remove the cause. At. the | 
present time the air was only fit to breathe in this country | 
where there was nobody to breathe it. Where the great bulk | 
of the population lived it was polluted with smoke. We were | 
simply breathing bad air and expelling air which was a little 
better. He hardly dared to think what our lungs were like | 
after inhaling smoke particles for a long ccurse of years. He | 
did not mean to say that, comparatively, 
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bad. Asa matter of fact, it was much better than Many | 
large towns. When we had completely adopted electric} 
lighting and gas for fuel there would be a tremendous ry; 
tion in the conditions of life. The day might come 
municipalities would pass by-laws prohibiting any such; 
stuff as coal being brought within the city boundaries, | 


GREAT CANALS OF THE WORLD, | 


“GREAT Canals of the World” is the title of a study pre}, 
by the United States Treasury Bureau of Statistics for pu, 
tion in the forthcoming volume of the “ Monthly Summ, 
Commerce and Finance.” It shows the commerce, cos, 
dimensions of the great canals of the world, especially | 
connecting great bodies of water, and which may be Sok 
termed ship canals, | 

Ship canals connecting great bodies of water and of \ 
cient dimensions to accommodate the great modern ye, 
plying upon such waters are of comparatively recent produ 
and few in number. The one great example of works of} 
character which has been a sufficient length of time in (| 
ence and operation to supply satisfactory data as to co| 
maintenance and operation and practical value to the comn; 
of the world is the Suez Canal, and for this the ayai} 
statistics begin with the year 1870, while its new and enla, 
dimensions only date from the year 1896. For the Sault | 
Marie Canal, connecting Lake Superior with Lake Hi, 
statistics date from 1855, though for the canal in its pri 
form they cover only about four years. Statistics of the V a 
Canal date from 1867, but for the canal in its present enla\ 
form cover only two years of operation. The other great ) 
canals of the world are of much more recent construction; 
data regarding their operation therefore cover a comparat: 
brief term, and in some cases are scarcely at present avai) 
in detail. al 

The artificial waterways which may properly be tei 
ship canals are nine in number, viz.:— | 

1. The Suez Canal, begun in 1859 and completed in 18), 

2. The Cronstadt and St. Petersburg Canal, begun in | 
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; The Corinth Canal, begun in 1884 and completed in 


The Manchester Ship Canal, completed in 1894. __ 

The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, connecting the Baltic and 

“h seas, completed in 1895. 

' The Elbe and Trave Canal, connecting North Sea and 

\c, opened in 1900. ; ene 

"The Welland Canal, connecting Lake Erie with Lake 
10. 

bee g. The two canals, United States and Canadian re- 

ively, connecting Lake Superior with Lake Huron. 

“he description which is given of each of these great 

‘rways shows that the length of the Suez Canal is about 

iles, the cost 100,000,000 dols., the present depth 31 feet, 

, at bottom 108 feet and at the surface 420 feet, and that 

| umber of vessels passing through it has grown from 486 

70 to 1,494 in 1873, 2,026 in 1880, 3,389 in 1890, and 3,441 

00. The tolls charged are about 2 dols per net registered 


he Cronstadt and St. Petersburg Canal, which gives a 
‘igeway for great vessels to St. Petersburg, is 16 miles 
| including the deepening of the bay channel, 20} feet in 
a, and the total cost estimated at 10,000,000 dols. 
“he Corinth Canal, which connects the Gulf of Corinth 
i the Gulf of A®gina, is 4 miles in length, 262 feet in depth, 
set wide at the bottom, cost about 5,009,coo dols., and 
ses the sailing distance about 175 miles. The average tolls 
ized are 18 cents a ton and 20 cents a passenger. 
‘he Manchester Ship Canal, which connects Manchester, 
‘and, with the Mersey River and Liverpool, was opened in 
Its length is 353 miles, depth 26 feet, width at bottom 
ceet and at the surface 175 feet, and cost 75,000,000 dols, 
commerce on the canal shows a growth from 79,204 tons 
95 to 1,492,320 tons in 1990. 
he Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, which connects the Baltic and 
sh Seas through Germany, is 6: miles in length, 293 feet 
apth, 72 feet wide at the bottom, 190 feet wide at the 
ce, and cost abovt 40,002,000 dols. The number of 
«1s passing through it has increased from 19,960 in 1897 to 
5 in 1900, of which number 16,766 were sailing vessels. 
\tonnage in 1897 was 1,848,458, and in 1900, 4,282,094 tons. 
\idditional canal, connecting the same bodies of water by 
Jof the Elbe and Trave rivers, was opened in 1900. Its 
jh is 4t miles, depth about to feet, width 72 feet, and cost 
),000 dols. 


The great North Holland Canal, which connects Amsterdam 
with the sea, cut in 1845, but deepened at a later date, has 
now a depth of 20 feet and a width of 125 feet at the surface. 
The Caledonian Canal, which connects the Atlantic and North 
Sea through the North of Scotland, is 17 feet in depth, 50 feet 
in width at the bottom, 60 miles long, cost 7,000,000 dols., and 
is at its highest point 94 feet above sea level. The Canal du 
Midi, cut through France from Toulouse on the Garonne to 
Cette on the Mediterranean, a distance of 150 miles, is 6} feet 
deep, 60 feet wide, and 600 feet above sea level at its highest 
point, and has 114 locks—total cost, 3,500,000 dols. 

In America the canals connecting the Great Lakes are the 
principal ship canals, and are three in number—the Welland 
Canal, originally constructed in 1833, and enlarged in 1871 and 
1900; the Sault Ste. Marie, or St. Mary’s River Canal, opened 
in 1855 and enlarged in 1897 ; and the Canadian Canal at St. 
Mary’s River, opened in 1895. The American and Canadian 
Canals at St Mary’s Falls are practically identical in location 
and dimensions, and are used interchangeably by vessels 
engaged in commerce, as convenience may dictate. The 
depth of the canals at the St. Mary’s River is sufficient to 
accommodate vessels drawing 20 feet of water. The American 
Canal was originally constructed by the State of Michigan, 
but subsequently was taken charge of by the United States and 
enlarged at a cost of 2,150,000 dols. The cost of the Welland 
Canal was about 30,000,000 dols., largely due to the fact that 
twenty-five locks are required in surmounting the rise of 327 feet 
in the distance of twenty-seven miles, The number of vessels 
passing through the canals at St. Mary’s River has greatly 
increased during the last few years, while the number passing 
through the Welland Canal has materially decreased, the 
number passing through the St. Mary’s Canals being —in 1873, 
2,517, and in 1901, 20,041, of which 15,837 passed through the 
United States Canal and 4,204 through the Canadian. The 
number of vessels passing through the Welland: Canal has 
decreased from’ 6,425 in 1873 to 2,202 in 1899. The marked 
contrast between the business of the St. Mary’s Falls and 
Welland Canals is largely due to the fact that the freights 
originating in the Lake Superior district are chiefly discharged 
at Lake Erie ports, and those destined for the Lake Superior 
region are chiefly produced in the section contiguous to Lake 
Erie, the Lake Superior freights being chiefly iron, copper and 
grain, and the Lake Erie freights for Lake Superior coal and 
manufactures. The business of the St. Mary’s Falls Canals by 


| far surpasses in volume that of any other canal of the world, 
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the freight tonnage of the American and Canadian canals com- 
bined being in 1901 24,626,976 registered tons, while the net 
tonnage of the Suez Canal in 1900 was 9,378,152 tons, and that 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal 4,282,094 tons. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SEWAGE FARM. 


BIRMINGHAM possesses no Thames, no Mersey, no Ship 
Canal. It has acquired, however, a pretty considerable strip 
of the Tame valley, and there, says a correspondent of the 
Birmingham Daily Post, the whole of its sewage is very 
thoroughly dealt with. In this great scheme the city does not 
stand entirely alone. She is the predominant partner in what 
made be referred to as the Tame and Rea Drainage District 
Company, Unlimited, the ‘junior*partners‘in = which: are ‘Aston 
Manor, Smethwick, Handsworth, King’s Norton, Erdington, 
Sutton Coldfield, and a collection of villages such as Castle 
Bromwich, Water Orton and Perry Barr. Included in this 
district is a population of about 825,000, Birmingham itself 
supplying 550,000. 

The magnitude of the scheme is what most impresses a 
casual visitor. Mile after mile the farm stretches away from 
Saltley to Forge Mills, a full seven miles in all. The width of 
that part of the valley belonging to the Board varies from half 
a mile to a mile and a half. There, on 2,824 acres of land, the 
drainage from near upon a hundred square miles of country is 
purified and disposed of. The normal dry weather flow of 
sewage into the Saltley works is no less than 25,000,000 
gallons. If it could be diverted into sucha reservoir as the 
extensive and familiar one at Shustroke, it would fill it to over- 
flowing in about eight days. But when the heavy rain-storms 
sweep over this 90 square miles of drainage area, and every 
drain and sewer is filled with the madly-rushing torrent, then 
the outfall at Saltley may be increased to as much as 
290,090,000 gallons in a day Remembering that the farm is 
2,824 acres in extent, and that the sewage after preliminary 
treatment has to be distributed over this wide area, it 
may be imagined that a good many miles of channels 
and pipes are required. Most people will, however, be sur- 
prised to learn that if all these distributing sewers and conduits, 
with the drainage pipes and effluent channels, could be placed 
end to end, they would extend from Birmingham to John 
o’ Groat’s, Communication with every part of the farm is 
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secured by means of a very complete system of ro; 
traverse every yard of which one would have to cover—a 
as the works now in progress are completed—a dista 
great as that from Birmingham to Warwick, for the ; 
roadways on the farm have an aggregate length of 
twenty-two miles. The scheme being o: such magnit 
may readily be imagined that an enormous expendity 
been entailed. There are certain contracts now in han 
including this outlay a sum of not less than 1,000,00¢/ s; 
has been expended on purchasing and laying out the Jar 
equipping the works. This is, of course, quite apart 
maintenance expenditure, which amounts annually to 

88,000/. gross. 
The bacteriological treatment of sewage has been so 
discussed of late that the fact that all treatment of s¢ 
except precipitation, is really bacteriological, has been 
lost sight-of. ~The system: adopted at Tyburn:is what is 
rally known as the broad irrigation, yet the ubiquitous ba 
plays so important a part that he is practically the only ; 
ing agent, all the engineering and agricultural schemes 
are carried out being arranged simply in order to [giv 
room and opportunity to do his work. The first p 
through which the raw sewage goes on arriving at the; 
works at Saltley is the purely mechanical one of precipit 
So many of the streets and roads in the drainage are 
macadamised that tons of road dirt find their way ini 
sewers, and are carried down to Saltley. Solid matter ¢ 
kind is extracted by passing the sewage so slowly th 
enormous tanks as to allow the particles to settle upo 
concrete flooring. When the liquid has passed away 
deposit dries, and being almost identical in compositior 
earth, it can be used for making up roads or similar pur) 
Sludge of a less solid nature is collected in the secon 
third chambers of the tank, and is carried awa 
means of the long troughs on to land in the vi 
and dug in. Gravitation having played its part, the ; 
microbe takes the field. From the sedimentation — 
the liquid is run off into what are known as septic | 
Micro-organisms, inconceivably small and numerous, live 
little lives in the foul depths of these tanks. If you tool 
handful of the liquid you would probably be holding a fe 
millions of them. They attack all the living organicr 
contained, and so break it up that the bulk becomes even 
liquid than when it entered the tanks. That chemical ch 
of amore or less violent character are there taking pl 
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enced by the continual seething of the mass, and by the 
that gas is given off in such quantities that under favour- 
, conditions it can be set alight. The inorganic solids are 
en to the top, where they form a semi-solid crust, upon 
ch grass and other herbage grows. Many a dog has 
-aken these treacherous surfaces for solid pastures, and has 
| the penalty by dropping through the thin crust, while it is 
that two or three workmen, whom liquor had made un- 
eptive, recently tried a short cut across, with exceedingly 
leasant consequences. t : : 
The anerobic variety of bacillus having done its work in 
airless, lightless depths of the tank, the liquid is drawn off 
| the distributing mains which carry it to the furthest limits 
the farm, and flow it out on tothe land. It sinks into the 
; only to be attacked by another type of bacteria, the zerobic, 
‘sh finishes the purifying work of decomposition, and con- 
.s the matter into such elemental fertilising soil constituents 
‘can assist in the support of vegetable life, ready to go 
ugh that wonderful cycle of transformations which may 
|nately bring it once more to the outfall works. Thus 
_have a chapter in the strange story of how nature 
motes and supports life, and keeps the balance even. 
:what is known as the bacteriological process of sewage 
josal exactly the same thing happens, but in large 
‘es instead of over a wide area of land. A superficial 
‘a of oue acre of tanks will do the same work as 
saty-five acres of land; and looking to a time when the 
tdily increasing requirements will have absorbed all the 
sj available, Mr. Watson is already preparing for the laying 
\m of tanks on the bacteriological plan. When the works 
tresent in hand have been completed the whole of the land 
+he farm which can be utilised will be taken up, but there 
1d be no present alarm on that score. Curiously enough 
jin soil does not carry out the work of purifying so well as 
|: which has been charged with dilute sewage for some time, 
. a long period elapses before the ground becomes so 
crated that the chemist who analyses’ the drained-off 
j1ent cries, ‘Hold! enough.” It was formerly the practice 
Saltley to treat the sewage with immense quantities of lime. 
‘5 undoubtedly assisted the preliminary process of precipita- 
i), but the present engineer maintained that it also killed off 
‘-eat proportion of the hard-working micro-organisms. The 
'2 treatment has therefore been abandoned and an annual 
zing of 3,000/ effected. 
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under their control, it may be gathered that they are farmers 
upon a pretty extensive scale. The 2,824 acres is split up for 
this purpose into three farms, each under the care of a bailiff. 
Agricultural results being only of secondary importance, how- 
ever, farming is carried on under some difficulties. The 
anxious bailiff, jealously watching a promising crop, may any 
morning receive an unwelcome intimation that, owing to a 
heavy fall of rain over the drainage area resulting in an 
abnormal flow. of sewage, his land must be flooded, and his 
crop, perhaps, all but ruined. The land, though exceptionally 
prolific in some directions—-as many as six and seven crops of 
grass are often harvested in a year—is entirely unsuited’ 
for cereals, potatoes and some other products. Root 
crops, cabbages and rye grass, however, flourish in the 
moisture-charged ground, a good deal of stock is kept to: 
consume the surplus food stuffs, and from the sale of stock and! 
produce the Board last year derived a revenue of no less than 
23,000/. The effluent drawn off the land by an elaborate 
system of drainage is discharged into the river Tame, through 
which it flows into the Trent, and ultimately finds its way to 
the sea. The Tame being so insignificant, it is very largely 
augmented in this way. Its volume is, in fact, practically 
doubled. At short intervals, along all the effluent channels, 
openings are arranged, so that a sample of the water can be 
secured for analysis by the chemist who resides upon the farm. 
From the analysis frequently taken the engineer is made 
acquainted with the condition of every field as a purifying 
agent, and he varies the method and extent of irrigation to suit 
the object in view—that of securing an absolutely non-putrifica- 
tion effluent. This, we understand, is invariably obtained. There 
are directions in which science may be further applied on the 
farm in the near future, for the introduction of machinery to 
force the sludge to the limits of the farm by compressed air is 
projected, with also an installation of electric power for driving 
the pumps required at various points, which is now done by 
means of portable steam-engines. 


GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


SINCE the palatial City Chambers in George Square were 
built in 1888 by the Corporation of Glasgow at a cost of half a 
million the inhabitants of “the Second City,” says the Dundee 
Advertiser, have always mentioned their “ Marble Halls” with 
It was another case, however, of pride going before a 
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fall. It was recently brought to light that decay had set in 
very extensively in the stonework, and although questions were 
asked in the Town Council the answers were indefinite. The 
latest disclosures have shown a serious state of matters. When 
the original specifications were issued for the contract it was 
agreed that the stone should be taken from either of two 
quarries supposed to be the best in Scotland. They. were, 
however, new quarries, and to,some extent it may be said 
that the stone was experimented with, a fact at which some 
of the citizens are now inclined to grumble when it is too late. 
The precaution, however, was. taken. to impose the condition 
that the stone before being used should lie for one year in the 
builder’s yard for the very purpose of insuring the building 
against decay. It seems to,have stood. that,test, but the sad 
fact remains that decay has. set in faster than in any other 
building in Glasgow. Various advisers were consulted when 
this was ascertained, and, acting on the recommendation of 
one of the most experienced masons in the city, it was resolved 
to cut out the decayed portions and apply silicate solution for 
purposes. of preservation. It was at one time intended to cut 
out a number of capitals altogether, and even now no proper 
estimate of the cost can be got. Some idea of it, however, may 
be formed from the fact that about 700/. has been spent already 
on one side of the building, and that at the back, facing John 
Street. The most alarming feature of the misfortune is that 
the elaborate carving is very seriously affected, and what that 
means nobody seems as yet to know. 


BERMONDSEY ELECTRICITY WORKS. 


‘THE new electric lighting and dust destructor works which 
have lately been brought to completion by the Bermondsey 
Borough Council are situated in Spa Road, at the rear of the 
town hall and public baths, and they occupy an area of about 
13 acres. The buildings consist of a destructor-house, an 
‘engine-room containing the generating plant, a pump and 
fan-room, an accumulator-room and offices. The destructor- 
house is specially designed with the view of giving adequate 
ventilation. It consists of six cells, each having 26 square feet 
‘grate area, and capable of destroying Sotons of refuse in 24 hours. 
The refuse to be destroyed is brought in by the collecting 
vans, conveyed along an inclined roadway to a tipping floor at 
the back of the destructors, and discharged into spacious bins 
placed over the tops of the cells, from which the latter are fed 
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as required through rectangular shoots. After passing thy 
the shoots the refuse is deposited on a hearth at the ba 
the furnace, and is. there thoroughly dried before the Q 
burning takes place. By these means the refusé is ren 
more combustible and the vapours which are given off be 
innocuous by being passed over the hottest part of the fur 
The gases from the cells pass out at the front and. 
into. contact with the boiler tubes, and are thus yt 
for the purpose of raising steam. Each cell and b 
furnace is fitted with forced-draught apparatus, 
deciding the system of distribution most applicab] 
Bermondsey the engineers had under consideration 
fact that the district is very concentrated and is filled 
factories and workshops, and that the most favourable o 
tunity occurred for supplying electricity during the daytin 
motive-power purposes. ‘The alternate current system’ 
therefore, not deemed so suitable .as the continuous cu 
which has been adopted. The plant at present installed j 
generating station consists of three multipolar generators, 
structed by the Thames Ironworks Company, coupled to W; 
engines, two of which are three-crank engines. Two sets 
have an output of 150 kilowatts at 480 to 520 volts, and the 
set an output of 75 kilowatts at 480 to 520 volts. Ther 
also installed in the station a balancer and a battery char 
motor booster. The battery, which, consists of 280 cell 
capable of giving a discharge of 83 amperes at 510 volts { 
hours, or on an emergency 300 amperes for one hour. 
switchboard is an interesting construction, and is mounted 
wrought-iron frame. It consists of panels of polished | 
enamelled slate. The board has been designed to co 
three dynamos, six feeder circuits, eight arc circuits, the : 
hall, the depét and station lighting and power circuits 
storage battery, the balancer and the battery charging n 
booster. In the borough the three-wire system of mains 
been adopted, and the feeder mains are at present for 
number. With regard to the public lighting there ar 
present seventy-one standards erected, supporting ten am 
double carbon arc lamps and incandescent lamps. At ty 
o’clock every night the arc lamps are permanently turnec 
and the incandescent lamps lighted. The new stables, v 
completed, will afford accommodation for sixty horses, 
present only fifty-four stalls are fitted up. The new depét 
includes workshops, stores, offices and other buildings 
municipal purposes, Bi 
At the opening ceremony Mr. T. Cox (chairman of 
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committee) stated that the charge for electric 


ee -lightin 
pheders oe 6d. for the first hour and 3d. for each hour 


ing woul nr 
ja based on the minimum demand system. For 
tive-power purposes the charge would be 24¢. per unit. He 


jarked that the question of the disposal of the residuum from 
“destructor had occupied the attention of the Council, and 
-electrically-driven hydraulic plant for the manufacture of 
s from a portion of the clinker had been laid down. That 
shine would turn out flags at the rate of 25 per hour ata 
y low cost. The clinker was ground very fine, mixed with 
e proportion of cement, thoroughly incorporated and then 
jected to a pressure of 1,000 lbs. per square inch, and after- 


ds allowed to dry. 


a 


f 
; 


| LEEDS BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE. 


‘& members of the Leeds and County Builders’ Exchange 
4 their annual dinner at the Hotel Métropole, Leeds, on 
day night. There was a company of about seventy, and 
chair was occupied by the president of the club, Mr. E. 
After the loyal toasts, 

Lord Mayor and City Council,” 
| referred to the many improvements in the city that had 
en place within the past few years. The money thus ex- 
ded, he said, had not been misspent, but would repay them 
the spending. There were one or two eyesores that he 
‘ch wished to be removed. First and foremost there was 
| ugly corner extending from the Queen’s Hotel to Aire 
-2et. When was this to be done away with, and when was 
| Midland Company going to put up a station entrance here 
thy of the city? There was another ugly corner opposite 
‘ch wanted dealing with speedily. Lastly, there was the 
.tched dismal pile of buildings opposite one of the grandest 
in halls in the kingdom. If the gentlemen who owned this 
\perty had anything like an eye for beauty rather than for 
| bawbees, it ought to be all pulled down and enable us to 
e a square there fit for the fifth city of the country. 
Alderman Carter responded. 

‘Mr. Wood Higgins gave “ The Building Committee and 
‘icials” of the Leeds Corporation, and, in passing, re- 
‘tted that work had been given to outside architects, as he 
(5 of opinion that there were men in the city who were 


ipleby. 
‘Mr. Paul Rhodes gave ‘“‘ The 
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Mr. E. W. Batley, who responded to the- toast, said that 
Leeds as a city was second to none in the position it occupied 
with regard to its sanitary arrangements and its buildings right 
the way through, speculative or not. In his opinion, the 
speculative builder in Leeds had done good, honest work, Mr. 
Batley also paid a tribute to the capabilities of Leeds archi- 
tects, who, he said, were as expert as any outside the city. 

A word in favour of the Leeds back-to-back houses was put 
in by Mr. Batley, who said they were, on the whole, more com- 
fortable and convenient for the working man and his family 
than the through house. The air space of these back-to-back 
houses was generally good, and the streets were reasonably 
wide. 

As regarded the Midland Railway station, the Leeds 
Corporation had determined to do away with the objectionable 
goit in that district, and thus altogether improve the station 
and its surroundings. Under these circumstances, it would be 
only fair for the railway company to improve their station 
entrance, to say nothing of contributing a sum of money to the 
Corporation for the improvements effected. 

Mr. Towers also responded. The toast of “ The Leeds 
and County Builders’ Exchange” was proposed by Mr. W. 
Bower, who observed that, so far as their Exchange was con- 
cerned, they had no jerry builders. 

The toast of “The Visitors” followed. 


NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES, CALCUTTA. 


A PERUSAL of the proceedings of the special committee 
appointed by the Commissioners to consider the tenders 
received for the above new buildings is, says /wdian Engz- 
neering, interesting in several respects. The members were 
Mr. Greer, the chairman, Messrs. M. C. Turner, T. R. Wynne 
and W. J. Bradshaw and Rai Bahadur K. N. Chatterjee, and 
the tenders to be reported upon were those submitted by 
Messrs. Mackintosh Burn & Co., Messrs. Martin & Co., 
Messrs Rurn & Co., and Messrs. Sarat Kumar Roy & Co. 
The last-named firm submitted the lowest tender, which the 
Rai Bahadur member recommended should be accepted, but 
the remaining gentlemen were not to be persuaded to make a 
leap in the dark, and unhesitatingly objected to entrusting a 
building of architectural pretensions that should be carried out 


able of carrying out any work entrusted to them. 


with every care and artistic accuracy to a firm whose qualifica- 
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tions for an important work were that they had built a large 


‘mill or two. 


There was. obviously a difficulty on the very face of the 


‘question, for the engineering department of the municipality 


had declared their inability to satisfactorily supervise the 


construction whether done on a wholesale contract or by piece- 


work. It was felt also that the control of an architect was 
essential to the proper execution of a work of this stamp—and 
very rightly so—and between this sense of inability and the 
status created by the contrariness of the tenders, the more 
thoughtful and far-seeing members of the committee realised 
the existence of an impassable quagmire which it was im- 
perative should be avoided at all hazards. It is no wonder, 
then, that Mr. Wynne clinched the situation by the following 
remarks:—“ Why not ask whether the Bengal Government will 
not undertake to -carry out the work under Mr. Banks 
Gwyther’s supervision? You have got a very good case. 
There is no architect in the Corporation, and this is a 
building which requires the services of an architect. 
It is a complicated building, and requires very careful 
construction. The Corporation must obtain an architect, but 
they really do not know where to look for one. Mr. Banks 
Gwyther has designed this building, and it will be most satis- 
factory if he will carry it through. These points may be 
pointed out to the Bengal Government, and they may be asked 
to carry out the construction of this building under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Banks Gwyther.” This solution of the diffi- 
culty commended itself to the committee, who unanimously 
accepted the proposal that the Government should be 
approached as suggested by Mr. Wynne. 

There is something in this turn of things that must com- 
mend itself generally. But although this is so, we cannot but 
condemn the policy adopted in regard to obtaining tenders, 
and the sequel to it as it affects the contractors who tendered. 
The principle of lump sum tenders was wrong, and under 
proper advice the mistake of inviting offers on this system 
would have been obviated. Now, as things are shaping them- 
selves, the four firms named have a distinct grievance, and it 
would be a graceful act on the part of the Commissioners, if 
all the tenders are to be rejected, to recoup them for their 
trouble in taking out quantities preparatory to tendering. 

The present position, we understand, is that Government 
has been addressed in. accordance with the resolution of the 
special committee, and that it now remains for the Lieutenant- 
Governor to decide whether he will accede to the request of the 


—— 
Commissioners or not. We expect to hear that Sir 
Woodburn has agreed to entertain the proposal and to } 
the construction over to the Public Works Department ; 
contribution work. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


THE forty-fifth anniversary dinner of the Manchester Assc 
tion of Engineers was held on the 25th inst., under the p 
dency of Mr. E. G. Constantine. There was an exceptior 
large gathering. The guests included the Lord Mayo 
Manchester (Mr. Alderman Hoy) and Mr. Stewart, a te 
sentative of the British Westinghouse and Electric M. 
facturing Company, Ltd. After the dinner the usual to 
were submitted. The toast of “The King” was propose: 
the President. 
Mr. Joseph Nasmith, in proposing success to the Asso 
tion and to the engineering and allied trades, said he 
going to show they were not in that parlous condition whic 
many people, and more especially the daily press, would | 
them believe. They heard a great deal about the German 
the American invasion. Well, there was kinship between 
British, Germans and Americans, and Great Britain need 
be surprised that from Germany and the United States ti 
should come the most strenuous competition. On that Pp 
he had to say for this country, old as it was, and m 
maligned as it was, they were not afraid of any competit 
There had been a great deal of talk lately about the Ameri 
invasion. Well, if eighty millions of people, of the samet 
and with the same virility, could not produce better res 
than thirty-five millions, they ought to be ashamed of th 
selves. At the same time, there was no reason why theoldst 
should be afraid of what the new stock could do, and he ] 
tested against the national habit of self-depreciation which 
tolled our competitors and to some extent debased themselves 
this habit of depreciating ourselves and of telling other nati 
that we were behind in the race did not cease other peo) 
would come to believe us, and then there was an end to 
prosperity. There was no truth in the statement that Engl: 
could not do things as well as the Germans or the Americ: 
As regarded engineering work, Englishmen could do quite 
well as anybody else; in fact, they ought to do better, beca 
one of the chief features of the American workers was thatt 
went in for quantity and spzed rather than quality. 1 
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ag so, he submitted the time had come when Englishmen 
uld cry their merits as loudly as they had hitherto pro- 
med their demerits. 


The President, in his response, endorsed the views ex- 
ssed by 


Mr. Nasmith as to there being no cause for fear 
t England would not be able to hold her own in the com- 
rcial war. 

‘The health of the guests was proposed. by Mr T. Ashbury, 
| responded to by Mr. Stewart, of the British Westinghouse 
npany. Mr. Stewart said that of the materials used in the 
struction of the works in ‘Trafford Park 80 per cent. came 
n the United States, and the remaining 20 per cent. was got 
ingland. Why? Because the goods could be imported for 
per cent. less than they could have been purchased at in 
sat Britain. How this was he did not know. That was a 
‘stion which his hearers were probably better fitted to 
‘wer than he was. In regard to English methods of work, 
. Stewart said hé thought English manufacturers made 
igs to last too long. In America they made things to last 
| years, because experience had taught them that there was 
svolution in manufacturing forms every decade. As for the 
1 he represented, he had to say they had come over here to 
‘one of the many. ‘‘ We want to be one with you.” 


| ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN LEITH. 


'£ addition of a new large engine and dynamo to the Leith 
.ctric-lighting station, by which ‘the power.of the instaJlation 
sncreased 50 per cent., was made the occasion of a public 
‘emony, which was performed by Mrs. Mackie, wife of the 
.vost of the burgh, on the 23rd inst. There was a full 
'ndance of the members of the Council and their lady 
_nds, and when the new engine was started by Mrs. Mackie, 
\the request of Bailie Craig, the convener of the electric- 
iting committee, and under the direction of the engineer, 
\. J. Gray Scott, loud and enthusiastic cheers were raised. 
‘ew minutes later a very pretty effect was produced by the 
iting of a number of lamps, artistically arranged round the 
vy machinery. The company afterwards adjourned to the 
j-station, which adjoins the electrical department in Great 
ction Street, where tea was served under the chairmanship 
)Provost Mackie. 

Bailie Craig, in presenting a piece of silver plate to Mrs. 
\ickie, explained that the new 500 horse-power engine and 
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dynamo which had been inaugurated that day represented the 
latest addition to the plant of the station, and it presented 
special features of a novel character as compared with the 
original plant. The engine exceeded in size anything they 
had had before, and it was of the triple expansion type. 
That was to say, the steam was used successively through 
three cylinders in place of the old method, where it was used 
through one cylinder, and then dissipated. in the open air. 
That was a great economy on the power of the engine, and by: 
special by-passes the engine could be made to work at 25 per 
cent, an expedient which would be found of great value for: 
coping with the heavy load which came on at certain hours in 
all stations. The installation of an engine of that size proved very 
clearly the rapid strides they had made since the inception of 
the undertaking by his friend Bailie Manclark. The street 
lighting was first switched on on December 23, 1898, and shortly 
afterwards the public supply was commenced. The original 
plant consisted of five small engines on the north side of the 
engine-room of altogether 700 horse-power. It was soon 
found necessary to make additions to the plant, and a set of 
300 horse-power was installed over a year ago, whilst the latest 
addition, inaugurated that day, had been installed to meet the 
further increasing demands for light and motive power, so that 
they had in their station now no less than 1,500 horse-power to 
generate their electricity. At the commencement of the 
station the consumers numbered about 80. To-day there 
were close upon 400. The number of public arc lamps 
originally was 74. The number to-day was 223. The units 
generated in the first year were under a quarter of a million: 
In the second year these increased to half a million, and 
during the year just ended the output had been three-quarters 
of a million units. The lamps connected at the outset numbered 
15,000. Inthe second year these increased to 26,000, and at the 
present time they had connected a total of 35,117 lamps in eight 
candle-power equivalent. The revenue in the first year 
amounted to 3,0592., in the second year to 5,839/,, and in the 
year just ended to 9,000/, ; while in order to popularise the use 
of electricity for all purposes, the price, which at the. outset 
was 6d. per unit for lighting, and 3d. per unit for motive power, 
had been reduced to 5d. and 1id, and at May 15 last these 
prices were still further reduced to 4d. and 132. respectively, 
and it was to be hoped this endeavour on the part of the 
Council to increase the consumers would meet with success. 
Bailie Craig then handed to Mrs. Mackie the gift which had 
been subscribed by the members of the Council as a tangible 
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proof of their regard and the honour she had done them in 
performing the service of starting the new engine and dynamo. 

Provost Mackie cordially returned thanks on behalf of his 
wife. He took occasion to add that a few weeks ago, when 
passing up Leith Walk with Councillor Hislop, they found the 
cable cars dotted all over the place, in consequence of a break- 
down, and the electric lamps in the centre seemed to say to 
them, ‘Why don’t you give us a chance? We would not leave 
you in that lurch. We would have a constant service for you.” 
There was no doubt the traction for tramways was electricity ; 
and he hoped and trusted before the century was long past the 
Leith Corporation would acquire the tramways in the burgh, 
and when they did so they would certainly ‘adopt electric 
traction. 

A few remarks were also made by ex-Bailie Manclark, the 
former convener, of the electric-lighting committee, who 
expressed his pleasure at seeing the returns going up by leaps 
and bounds ; and by Bailie Kinnaird, on whose proposal a vote 
of thanks was accorded the Provost. The proceedings termi- 
nated with the singing of the National Anthem. 

The new engine and dynamo have been supplied by the 
India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Company, 
Ltd., Silvertown, London. 


BRACEBRIDGE ASYLUM. 


COLONEL A. G. DURNFORD, R.E., Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry on the 21st inst. into the application 
‘by the Lindsey County Council, the Holland County Council, 
the Grimsby Town Council and the Lincoln City Council for 
sanction to borrow 33,9747, 17,000/., 10,3797. and 9,532/. re- 
spectively for the purpose of enlarging Bracebridge Asylum. 
Mr. C. Scorer represented the Lindsey County Council; Mr. 
T. C. Johnson, Holland; Mr. J. T. Tweed, Lincoln; and Mr. 
J. Broadhead, Alderman Wright and Councillor Pickwell, 
Grimsby. 

Mr. W. T. Page, clerk to the Asylum Visitors, stated the 
construction of the present asylum commenced in 1847, and the 
building was opened in 1852, the accommodation then provided 
being for 266 patients. Altogether about 44 acres of land were 
purchased, and the total cost was about 53,000/ In 1858 the 
asylum was enlarged to accommodate 410 patients, in 1865 to 
provide for 570 and in 1880 it was further enlarged to accom- 
modate 680. That was the extent of the accommodation for 
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which the existing buildings made provision, but on Janu; 
the number of inmates in the asylum was 742—357 males 
385 females—and in addition twenty-five patients were | 
boarded out at Newcastle-on-Tyne Asylum and twenty-five. 
Leicester Borough Asylum. For many years the number. 
mates had been slowly, steadily and persistently growing, a 
was needless to say the Commissioners in Lunacy hac 
been slow: to remind the authorities of the duty incun 
upon them to provide greater accommodation. Until rec 
the county of Kesteven and the borough of Grantham 

partners in the asylum, and when in 1895 those two autho 
agreed to provide asylum accommodation themselves — 
was some hope that the withdrawal of their patients y 
render further enlargement of the asylum not so imperati 
would otherwise be the case. The increase in the numb 
patients, however, rendered enlargement necessary, and a 
initial step—the Commissioners, having regard to the ny 
of patients, requiring an additional area of land—the yi 
cast about to obtain the necessary acreage in proximity t 
asylum. For many years they had been in the occup 
of 100 acres of arable land immediately to the east of 
asylum proper, and they had now entered into a con 
with Mr. Sibthorp (the owner) to buy 60 acres at 

per acre. Then, desiring to avail themselves of the 
expert opinion, they obtained the services of Mr. Gx 
and he had prepared the plans which were now before t 
The plans had been very carefully considered by special 
mittees of the visitors, and by the visitors themselves, wh« 
not give their instructions to Mr. Gough without very , 
thought on their part as to the nature of their requirem 
It would be seen from them that it was proposed to a 
large block in the centre of the northern side of the as} 
and by throwing out extensive wings on the extreme ea: 
and western sides, accommodation would be provided for : 
persons, including tnose attendants who occupied apartn 
in the asylum. The Lunacy Commissioners occupied 

months in considering them, and had paid Mr. Gough an 
visitors the high compliment of returning them, contra 
their usual practice, without a scintilla of adverse criticism, 
the formal sanction, too, had been received of the Secreta 
State. As to the payments by the various authorities, the 


portions were worked out according to the terms of agreer 
and had been approved of by the Councils concerned. _ 

Mr. Gough gave evidence as to the proposed additions 
the inquiry, which was entirely formal, then closed. 
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ler which has been just issued by the Home 

reveals that already the shortcomings of the 
and Workshop Act of igor are perceived in 
1. In sub-section 3 of clause III. it is enacted 
sere a workshop or workplace, not being a domestic 
, is occupied by day as a workshop and by night 
‘ping apartment, the Secretary of State may by 
‘der modify the proportion of cubic feet of space 
din this section, and substitute therefor any 
‘ures, and thereupon this section shall have effect 
ied by the order.” The Act had only been in 
_ for about a fortnight when it was realised that the 
jace was altogether inadequate. The Home 
has therefore made the following order :— 
a workshop other than a domestic work- 
occupied by day as a workshop and hy 
_ a sleeping place, the proportion of cubic 
‘pace prescribed in sub-section (1) of the said 
yall be modified by substituting ‘four hundred’ 
yundred and fifty,’ and accordingly such workshop 
‘the purposes of the law relating to public health, 
:d to be so overcrowded as to be dangerous or 
ito the health of the persons employed therein if 
wer of cubic feet of space in any room bears to the 
‘f persons employed at one time in the room a 
a less than 400 cubic feet to each person.” This 
‘is sufficient to demonstrate that we were not 
;ng when we said that the majority of factories 
So be taken down and rebuilt. No band of white- 
,an increase cubic capacity from 250 feet to 400. 
jier cases will follow in course of time, and the 
‘cannot be adapted to meet modern sanitary con- 
‘thout heroic operations. 


( controversy was at one time excited about the 
iat could claim to have originated wood-engraving. 
inple process was known to the Egyptians for the 
a of stamps, and it has been asserted that the 
rinted from blocks of pear tree as early as the 
ury. The independent origination of the art has 
irally credited to Germany among modern nations. 
logne district a S¢. Christopher, which has often 
oduced, was cut im 1423, a St. Sebastian in 1437, 
donna has been. dated 1418. Playing-cards were, 
nuse in France in the middle of the fourteenth 
jad the figures were impressions from wood blocks. 
fue for France to dispute the priority of Ger- 
| many attempts have been made to claim the art 
‘French enterprise. M. Hrenr1 Boucuot, of tke 
| ue-Nationale, now declares that a part of a block 
tresentation of a Crucifixion has been discovered 
iry town of France. The costumes are evidently 
C1 in the middle of the fourteenth century, and it 
11 that the wood block belongs to some time 
1340 and 1350. 


| w of liability for injuries to third parties arising 
ding operations is in a rather indefinite position. 
as any probability of injury the building owner 
ade liable. But much will depend, of course, 
>xtent and character of the knowledge. If, for 
sn an adjoining house there is a beautiful marble 
-nith which people living in the neighbourhood 
‘inted, if only by hearsay, then any building 
i) 18 about to have alterations or rebuilding of a 

ane side should take special measures that no 
| Can arise, as from the crystalline character of the 
slight jar in the lower part may extend through 
liits. But when a contract is let, and the circum- 
not Supposed to be exceptional, the contractor 
; ible. It is generally felt, however, that it is better to 
A 

| 


= 


‘ance doubly cure by obtaining an indemnity from 
ctor. A case which was tried at Bedford on 
hows how, from the indefiniteness of law on the 
‘Ouilding owner, as well asa contractor, can at will 


—— 


be made responsible. .The circumstances weré as follows: — 
While the site fora Board school was being cleared the 
outer walls of a cottage fell on two women. who were 
passing along the public way, and both sustained injuries. 
Action was taken against the School Board and the con- 
tractcr. The Board claimed that they were free from 
liability, which devolved upon the builder. The builder 
stated that the accident arose through a violent gale, 
which could not have been anticipated. Mr. Justice 
GAINSFORD Bruce left the following questions to the jury: — 
(1) Was the builder guilty of negligence in executing the work 
of pulling down thecottages, and was it owing to hisnegligence 
that the plaintiffs received their injury? (2) If so, what 
compensation was due to the plaintiffs separately ? _ (3) 
Was the work of pulling down the cottages to be done by 
the contractor employed by the School Board, work from 
which injurious consequences might reasonably be expected 
to arise to the public, unless means were adopted by which 
such consequences might be prevented? (4) Did the 
defendants, the School Board, see that any special pre- 
cautions were taken to protect the public passing along the 
highway? All were answered in the affirmative. It was 
also found that there were dangerous elements in the work, 
and the School Board had neglected to take proper pre- 
cautions. Damages amounting to. 300/. and 7o/, were 
awarded, and it was directed that judgment should be 
entered for each plaintiff for the amounts as against both 
defendants. 


THE town of Maynooth, or as it should be called Magh 
Nuadhaid, in county Kildare, is known far and wide by 
its college for the education of Roman Catholic priests. 
Most of the buildings were designed by Pucin, who 
seemed to be desirous of suggesting the privations which 
were before the students. Maynooth is also famous in 
Ireland from being the site of ‘“Carton,” the residence of 
the Dukes of Leinster. The name in Irish was Baile-an- 
Cairthe, which meant “ The Town of the Pillar stone,” for 
the majority of the old Celtic names are more or less 
poetic. In course of time the name was changed to: The 
Carthyn, and later on it became Cartown, as it was still 
called by the people until the latter end of the eighteenth 
certury, when the present name was adopted. About the 
year 1739 Carton became the residence of the Earls of 
KILDARE, who at that period added to the house built in the 
seventeenth century by the TaLnot family, and made it 
much as it appears at the present time. At about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Carton was the 
residence of the famous Duke of TyrconnEL, who was 
the chief representative of JAmEs II., and whose weaknesses’ 
are exposed by Macau.ay in his “ History.” The mansion, 
like many others of the eighteenth century, consists of a 
central part united with pavilions by a colonnade. ’ The Fitz- 
GERALDS, who are represented by the Duke of LEINSTER, 
were among the followers of StRoNGBow who invaded and 
conquered Ireland in the twelfth century. They became 
so powerful, they were able in the sixteenth century to ignore 
the authority of England for a time, but their rebellion was 
suppressed and some of the chiefs were executed at Tyburn. 
The late Queen Victoria visited Maynooth in 1849, and it 
may be the scene of a royal visit during the present year. 


READERS of the “ Musketeers ” cannot fail to remember 
the Rue Picpus in Paris, leading out of the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. It originally formed part of a property 
called Piquepusse, outside the boundaries of Paris. A 
tablet has. been found on one of the heuses which recalls 
the ancient apprehensions about the growth of the city, or, 
rather, of its suburbs. It is dated 1726, and it was fixed 
at a corner of the street. It announced that by command 
of Louis XV. building was prohibited beyond the house 
on which the tablet was placed. In the course of years the 
tablet was so affected by time as to become imperceptible, 
but it has been at last discerned by archzologists and 
brought under the notice of the Commission of Old Paris. 
The tablet will be cleaned and restored to its former 
position, for it is interesting not only as a landmark, but is 
a relic of the severity of former building regulations in 


Paris. 
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“SLANE 


N the last number of the Journal of the Royal Society 
| of Antiquaries of Ireland there is a paper on “Slane 
in Bregia,” by Mr. T. J. Westropp, M.A, a gentleman 
who has served the Society with pen and pencil during 
several years. Slane is a name which for the English 
tourist in Ireland does not conjure up much, if any, historic 
or legendary interest. It may be taken as one among many 
hundreds of similar old-world sites that never can be con- 
sidered as favoured by archeological importance. But on 
that account it is not undeserving of notice. Skilled 
painters in modern times are ambitious to make pictures 
out of unpromising subjects, and a great many writers of 
books are under the sway of a like power. It is possible, 
therefore, for anyone who is a skilled archeologist to utilise 
Slane as well as many other localities that have been long 
undervalued. Each of them can be made, as it were, a 
microcosm, and will enable us to have glimpses of the life 
of men during many centuries. 


IN BREGIA,”..COUNTY MEATH. 


The tendency of much of the modern inquiry into the. 


past is unfortunately affected by commercialism. French- 
men and Germans, as well as Englishmen, are always on 
the look out for foreign fields of exploration. But the 
desire is to get hold of places which will yield spoils having 
a market value, or likely to be a commercial asset. There 
is no systematic plan adopted for revealing what Greece, or 
_Egypt, or an Eastern country was at any time. The 
endeavour is, in short, to enrich a museum with objects 
which will be more esteemed than any to be found else- 
where. Commerce has no country, and if it could be 
assumed that in Soutn America hoards of novelties were 
likely to be unearthed, those who undertake explorations 
would willingly abandon Europe, Asia and Africa in order 
to carry off the novelties which gain renown for collectors 
and possessors. There is no denying that in the course of 
the scramble much is sacrificed which in a later and a wiser 
time would be valued by archzologists far beyond trinkets 
or the dust of cosmetics. 

This love of what is foreign is nowhere advantageous to 
native archeology. What the Russian writer, TuRGUE- 
NIEFF, .well ,says is particularly applicable in such 
ingquiries:—“The cosmopolitan is a nonentity—worse 
than a nonentity; without nationality is no art, nor truth, 
nor ‘life, nor anything. You cannot even have an ideal 
face without individual expression; only a vulgar face can 
be without it.” Now Ireland has suffered grievously 
through a modish cosmopolitanism. Gentlemen of pro- 
perty during more than a century sought a home anywhere 
rather than on their own estates. The social consequences 
we need not here trace, but there is no doubt that 
- archzeology hasbeen a loser through it. In the Journal 
there is an article on Inchiquin Castle, which, judging by 
the. remains, must have been a fine building, but owing 
to the abserice of the owner it was allowed to be used 
as a quarry. It is said that out of mischief one of the 
door-piers was smashed with a sledge-hammer, when the 
greater part of the tower collapsed. The explanation 
which the writer has to offer reveals to us that in Ireland 
absenteeism or cosmopolitanism was a greater evil than 
religious: vandalism in other countries :— 


It is‘rather difficult to understand, he says, how it came to 
pass’ that a family like that of the O’Briens of Inchiquin, rich 
and powerful down to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when their line came to an end, could allow the ancient and 
beautiful home of their sires to run thus to rack and ruin 
without raising a finger to prevent it. To let it crumble into 
dust in natural decay by the crvel hand of time was repre- 
hensible enough, but that they could stand by and see it made 
a common quarry by every lout who required a lintel for his 
pigsty, passeth all understanding. Such a thing could not 
have happened. in any country under the sun where the native 
gentry retained true pride of race. Residence out of Ireland, 
together with: continuous intermarriage with strangers, by 
which they became more English than the English themselves, 
hindered any thought of maintaining those memorials which 
threw the greatest lustre on the history of their race. 


There are signs, although it is now almost too late, of 
the approach of a more appreciative spirit. The study 
given to the ancient Irish language and literature by German 
philologists and the admiration of a scholar like MATTHEW 
ARNOED have caused the Irish people to give some slight 


attention to things which they and their forefathers ¢ 
Everywhere they have materials which repay inves 
The names given to divisions of land, to rivers and | 
all evidence of the diffusion of a poetic spirit in 
days. What is more, there is hardly a parish thr 
the country which does not afford traces of lif 
conditions very different from the present, and the 


archeologist, without travelling beyond his own 


can create vistas of the past which, if not historics 
same degree as the annals of a court, are still intere 
Slane, as we have said, is just such a subject ¢ 
be classed as normal in an archeological sense, 
little town or village in the County Meath, abou 
miles from Dublin, but as remote from the life 
capital as if it were an islet inthe Atlantic. T 
Boyne runs by it, and the battlefield on which was 
the fate of the Stuarts in England is not far off, 
the skirmishes with the outlying reserves took plac 
south side of the river opposite Slane. Meath is 
county, and around Slane the land is prized by 
turists. On account of the character of the reg 
from its not being close to the coast, several — 
settlements were established in Meath. In the poe 
is ascribed to ALFRED, who was afterwards th 
monarch, he is made to declare— . j 


I found in Meath’s fair principality 
Virtue, vigour and hospitality; 
Candour, joyfulness, bravery, purity, 
Ireland’s bulwark and security. 


Assuming ALFRED to have visited Meath in the 
century, what would he have found at Slane? H 
have seen a prehistoric fort or tumulus, the top 
an irregular circle of nearly 300 feet in circumferenc 
sides were very steep, and at the foot was a ditch 
from 16 to 18 feet wide, excavated in rock, 
there near the surface. There were other mot 
smaller size, and they were evidently used b 
primitive race as positions from which the appr 
enemies could be perceived, and as a final refuge ir 
attack. There are various references in old Celtic 
to dark caves in Meath, and one is said to be at SI 
concealed cavern was several years ago opened, b 
as the exploration went there was nothing remarkat 
the cavity. It has been suggested that the mysteri 
of New Grange was the one referred to. It is wel 
by reputation because of the abundance of ornam 
which is found within it, Slane had’ a notoriety fi 
works, and there were legends about a terrible sla\ 
who had ditches excavated in order to bury the 
whom he could find no other use. Slavery indi 
is a very ancient institution in Ireland. : 

ALFRED, as a Christian, would of course, be 
learn the association of Slane with St. PATRICK. 
the great events of the missionary’s career was hi 
Teamor, or Tara, where the Irish kings, princes an 
men were accustomed to assemble. He may hay 
at Slane, for his earliest disciple lived there as a 
This was St. Erc, the site of whose hermitage 
pointed out, but the remains beiong to a mt 
period. As mention is made of the following «abl 
lived about ALFRED’s time, viz. COLMAN, a4 
the Briton, died 746; FEraDAcH, son of CoRM 
784; OILIOLL, son of Cormac, died 797; CONGAL 
MoENAGH, died 801; SUIBNE MacMony, died 
may assume there was an abbey. ALFRED Té) 
extols the learning of the Irish monks, and nop 
more likely to shelter them than Slane. Am in! 
archzological problem would have been solved if | 
or any other traveller-of that time, had alluded to 
tower. ‘The Irish antiquaries of the eighteenth 
insisted that they were of more ancient date than 
or even St. Patrick, but. in the following centt 
was a reaction, and they were said to be of the t' 
thirteenth century. There is a belfry tower attach 
remains of the Franciscan priory, but it is not! 
early construction. , | 

It is characteristic of Ireland that the existence 
churches and ecclesiastical ‘buildings can only’ 
mined by records of attacks upon them which. s¢ 
‘caused their destruction. “In the tenth | 


| 
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ttain there was an abbey of Slane because it was 
indered. There are similar occurrences recorded in 
02, 1156, 1161, 1170. In 1176 there was another and a 
ferent sort of contest, one between races, when no person 
saped alive from the castle. This, says Mr. WEsTROPP, 
s a crushing blow to Slane, with which its importance 
d that of its abbey passed away, and its episcopate was 
ged with other small sees to form the diocese of Meath. 
fe fury of the combatants in wrecking harmless works in 
.ne seems incredible, for we learn that the cross on the 
en of Slane was cast up into the air, and its fragments 
bien to Tailten, Tara and Fennor, a rémarkable inci- 
‘at for days when explosives were unknown. 
Crosses and buildings used to be set up as soon as 
sible by the philosophic survivors, but much was lost in 
process. Only one small piece of Celtic interlaced 
ament is now to be found at Slane, although 
ier carving may have been abundant. The Franciscan 
nastery, of which part remains, is not believed by Mr. 
mbit to be older than 1512, although it may contain 
ies derived from an earlier building. In the sixteenth 
(tury there was no need to apprehend incursions by 
ghbouring tribes, but the monastery was doomed to be 
ject to the usual law of mutation which always prevailed 
lane. In 1540 the prior surrendered to the commis- 
jiers of Henry VIII. a church, belfry, dormitory, garden 
t two closes containing 1 acre. They were given to 
j JAMES FLEMMyNG. In 1620 the learned Archbishop 
)}HER said the rectory was worth 24/7. 5s. rod. Accord- 
} to him the church and chancel were in repair, and 
ye was “a fair stone house or castle and some houses of 
te reasonably well repaired; a haggard and backside. Of 
lent times there belonged to the rectory a college and 
¢ acres or thereabouts and some twenty houses for the 
intenance of four priests, four clerks and four choristers. 
» walls of the college are yet standing and adjoining to 
lparsonage house, all which of long time have been in 
iession of the Lord of SLANE, but it is not known by 
Itright.”. In 1631 the. monks returned, but they were 
clled by the Cromwellians, and the church fell into a 
ed state. 
Another interesting block of buildings has been named 
| College. It had a south frontage of 102 feet 6 inches, 
1 “formerly displayed a row of four windows in the 
st storey ; each was divided into four by stone shafts 
| transoms, the lights having semicircular or very slightly 
ted heads, like those in the south wall of the church.” 
!nother wing enough remains to show that each room 
\a fireplace, a recess, a window and garderobe, the last 
:g in a projection. . 
‘rom Mr. Westrorr’s description it will be evident that 
42 deserves a visit from archzolsgists. Hitherto it may 
 idto have been almost neglected. The information that 
igh Mr. Westropr’s labour is now forthcoming must 
° regret that numerous other places in Ireland have 
ieceived the like attention. 


| HIGH BUILDING CONSTRUCTION.,* 
he renowned Herr TEurELsDRGcKH had his speculum, 
or watch-tower, on the attic floor of the highest 
2 in the Wahngasse of Weissnichtwo. From it he 
look down on the wasp nest or beehive below; or, 


Sometimes said, the Egyptian pitcher of tame vipers, 
¢ struggling to get his head above the others, whilst he, 
= Vise One, was serenely alone with the stars. There 
ois able to arrive at sundry novel conclusions, among 
1s, that tattooing and. painting had priority to clothing, 
_the first spiritual want of a barbarous man is decora- 
ras, indeed, we still see among the barbarous classes in 
‘ed countries.” The Professor of Things in General 
) | have found an infinitely finer observatory if he could 
V lived n'a modern American city, such as Chicago or 
\York, He would have attained a much loftier eleva- 
pind have had beneath him more numerous specimens 


~ 
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Architectural Engineerin Wi. ‘ ; 
yp fngi Re ath especial reference to High 
: hd Construction, including many examples of Prominent Office 
Rak By J. Kendall Freitag, B.S., C/E.) (New York : John 
“& sons. London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd.) 
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of the human apparitions that were passing from eternity 
towards eternity. He would have blessed science ‘which 
made such standpoints possible. _ But the poverty-stricken 
Professor would not be regarded as an eligible tenant, for 
the smallest or the. most inaccessible of the rooms. He 
would, however, have been willing to acknowledge that 
science had created in the tall building the. materials; for 
a new chapter on the famous Clothes Philosophy. » For 
what is one of those lofty structures but'a vesture or . 


raiment in stone and marble and coloured substances, “ 


covering a skeleton of bones and‘ ‘concrete which 
it would be inconvenient to exhibit? ‘The benignant 
efficacies of concealment,” said the Professor, “who 
shall speak or sing?” (And in an American, office 
building concealment is complete. Then, too, was there 
ever such a symbol of developed man? ©“Did:ro’: the 
whole Hungarian nation,” asks TEUFELSDROCKH, “‘rise 
like some tumultuous moon-stirred Atlantic when Kaiser 
JosEpH pocketed their iron crown—an implement, as was 
sagaciously observed, in size and commercial value little 
differing from a horseshoe?” But what is an iron crown: 
in comparison with an immense caisson, grillage, - girder, .. 
column or bracing of the exalted structures in American 
streets ?» From his watch-tower in the Wahngasse he could | 
only see signs of a deceased or expiring society, but from 
a twentieth or thirtieth storey in New York he might 
discover the beginning of one that is new, but not, how- 
ever, independent of the past ; for if, as we are told, TUBAL 
Cain was the maker of the tailor’s needle, may we not with 
equal reason give him credit for the elaborate framework 
of American buildings? Thebes, it is said, was built by'the 
sound of the lyre of ORPHEUS or AMPHION; but the Pro: 
fessor held that the transforming of sandstone rocks into 
Doric and Ionic pillars, squared ashlar houses and the 
noble streets of Weissnichtwo was also a similar feat; for. 
without the music of some inspired OrpHEus no city was 
ever built, no work that man gloried in was ever done. ° 
The new American buildings may be as much of a 
surprise to us as they would be to any of the Knicker- 
bockers or other Dutch settlers of New York. But they 
can claim to be called into existence by imperative necessi- 
ties and not by fashion or whims. Instead of posing as 
a Venetian or Florentine financier or a merchant of the 
Renaissance age, and constructing a-building that would be 
a copy of one he admired abroad, the modern American 
business man is content to accept the most convenient 
arrangements with which invention can supply him. Time 
is money with him, and in the new buildings we see: the 
utmost respect for it... To Europeans it seems incredible 
that seven complete tiers composed of materials weighing 
between 7,000 and 8,oo0. tons were raised within hine 
weeks. A gang of twenty men, with the aid of derricks, 
are able to erect twenty bays a day, each being 1243 feet 
square. The metal framework of a. seventeen-storefyed~ 
building in Chicago from basement columns to finished 
roof was set up in nine weeks. In another buildingsthe; 
entire skeleton, above the first floor, of nineteen storeys 
and an attic was erected in twenty-six days without 
overtime or night-work. The steel framing of an eighteen- 
storey building was put up in two months. The following 
cases will suggest how continuous was the expedition :— 


The skeleton or “veneer” type of construction possesses 
great advantages in economy of time required for erection, as 
work can be pushed on the walls at different storeys at one 
and the same time. Thus on the Manhattan Building, 
Chicago, the main cornice of terra-cotta was completed before 
the wall was built up beneath it On the Unity Building the 
granite base-wall_ was being built at the first and second 
storeys, the pressed-brick face was being placed at the twelfth- 
floor level, while the hollow-tile arches were being set for the 
fifteenth floor all at the same time. The rapid progress made 
in the erection of the New York Life Building, Chicago, is 
shown by the following :— ; 

July 17.— Old building torn down to grade. 

July 31.—Laid out new footings. 

August 17.—Started setting basement columns. 

August 31.—Started laying granite. 

September 5.—Started setting tile arches. 

September 18.—Started laying terra-cotta facing. 

September 29.—All steel set. 

November 9.—Tile floors all set. 

November 11.—Terra-cotta all set. 

November 12.—Started plaster. 


ah 
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weight was 33°3 lbs. and one reached 40:2, lbs, 
35 Ibs. to 40 lbs. would therefore appear to be an ai 
assumption. Mr. SHANKLAND, who has had a wide: 
in Chicago, says that “ the weight of the tenants and f 
of a typical office have been found by experimen 
only 6 lbs. or 7 lbs. per square foot ; it certainly d 
exceed 12 lbs. The average weight of the parti 
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December 2.—Steam plant completed. Turned steam on 
in building. : 

Of the 671 individual columns in this building, but a single 
one required “shimming.” A thin ‘steel-wedged plate was 
used, forged to fit... The columns were tested for alignment at 
frequent intervals. An average of 25 working hours was 
required to set the steelwork for’a complete storey. The 


following dates will sérve to show the time required in the 
erection of one of the latest New York office buildings, viz. the 
eighteen-storey Atlantic Building, corner of Wall and William 
Streets (Clinton & Russell, architects) :— 

May 9, 1990 —Tearing down started. 

June 15, 1900.—Caisson foundation started, , 

September 1, 1900.—Steel framework started. 

October 8, 1900.—Brickwork started on street fronts. 

December 10, 190e.—Building topped out. 

January 1, 1901.—Steam turned on. 

January 22, 1901.—First hydraulic elevator started. 

March 1, 1991.—First offices ready for tenants. 


The mention of.only a single column needing shimming 
is enough to suggest one of the reasons, for the despatch. 
The framing, whether columns or beams, was carefully 
executed elsewhere, and they came to the. site like the 
different parts of a watch. Nor can it be objected that the 
facility with which the buildings are raised is .a cause of 
danger. Opinions may differ about the wear of steel and 
iron and about the action of lime, cement and concrete, 
but the risks would not be diminished if the uniting of the 
materials occupied a longer time. The principal object to 
be attained is the securing of the numerous pieces of wuich 
such a building is made up.: The by-laws in towns ,are 
careful in enacting rules on the subject, and in discriminat- 
ing between loads which fall upon the frame-and these 
which are borne by masonry. The buildings may be 
condemned as being unusually monotonous in appearance, 
but the expeditious construction which takes place every 
day would be impossible unless there was correspondence 

- between the parts. The extent to which the preparation of 
parts is carried is shown by the following passage :— 


For the successful erection of the frame much depends 
upon an accurate alignment of the column bases. These should 
be carefully tested both as to position and level. The bases 
are either grouted with cement or bolted to the foundations, 
but where cast column bases rest on masonry piers or footings 
any considerable grouting is not advisable. ‘The only grouting 
that should be permitted in tall buildings would bein levelling 
up the tops of the concrete footings to receive the masonry 
courses, or in a very thin layer between the column pedestal 
and the masonry bed. The cap-stones should always be 
brought to the most accurate bed possible, with grouting used 
as a thin cement and not as a leveller. Accurate redressing of 
the cap-stones after setting is much to be preferred. All 
rivetting and punching of the steel members is done at the 
‘shop, besides thé usual coat of oil or paint. This leaves only 
the assembling’ and field rivetting to be done on the ground, 
including the adjustment of the laterals or wind bracing, the 

; placing of separators and tie-rods and the field painting. -The 
columns: are now generally made in two-storey lengths, or 
occasionally .in three-storey lengths, and this practice aids 
much in saving time and expense in erection, 


- It is an advantage of American books on technical sub- 
jects that they appear to be written as if the author 
expected his statements to be immediately tested by prac- 
tice. Mr. Freitac’s book is an excellent example. He 
describes all stages of the work from its inception, and his 
volume can therefore be utilised not only in architects’ 

_ offices but on ironworks and in the erection of the building. 
Unlike in England, there is no fear in America of diffusing a 
knowledge of novelties in construction, and Mr, Freirac 
has been able to draw upon several well-known architects 
who have had experience in erecting high buildings in the 
United States for the results of different methods. It 
should also be remarked that the volume advocates no par- 
ticular system, and throughout impartiality is shown. 

Mr. FRE:TAG is of opinion that in the American towns 
the normal loads on floors are taken too high.. In Chicago 
and Boston the live load is 100 lbs. per square foot, while 
in New York it is 150 lbs. for the first-floor and 75 lbs. for 
the upper floors. 


people in them, with the office furniture, ranged from 
162 lbs. to 17 lbs. per square foot. For ten heavy offices the 


! A few years ago experiments were made { 
in 210 offices in Boston, and it was found that the weight of 


25 lbs. per square foot of floor.” He takes the live 
between 60 Ibs. and 75 lbs, per square foot for th 


floors of a building, and between 75 lbs. and too 
the first and second floors, which in America may 


for shops and banks. Not only is the weight ado 
the municipal laws too high, but in Chicago it 
ordered that every part of a floor should be able tc 
a load-of 100 lbs. per square foot, in addition to pz 
permanent fixtures and mechanisms. _ By this arrai 
the beams must be strong enough to be independer 
columns. There is. likewise a want of uniformity 
the regulations in different towns. A warehousein 
is supposed to beara load of 100 lbs. per square 
New York it is 120 to 150 lbs., in Philadelphia 
and in Boston 250 lbs. oe 

_ Mr. Freitac also points out the absence of a¢ 
as to the most economical arrangement of floor-b 
well as in their proportioning. The utmost d 
according to him, should not exceed 345 of the cl 
It is recommended. that as few sizes of floor-jc 
girders, and as. few weights of beams and cha 
angles should be specified as is practicable, for 
way delay will be avoided. In America stand 
nections for uniting beams can be obtained; th 
great convenience, but they should not always 
with a blind confidence that their strength is u 
Mr. FREITAG says :—__ 


For the connections of beams to beams, or beams t 
connection-angles made after the standards adopte 
Carnegie Steel Company or the Pencoyd Iron W 
almost universally employed on good work. The ad 
such uniform “standards” is certainly) a great hel 
mills and bridge or iron shops, as well as to the desig 
in the hands of the careless or ignorant. designer, is 
an element of weakness. From careful observation o} 
methods, as practised in general, the writer is convi 
faulty details constitute an even greater part of the < 
the general run of buildings than arises from poor 
employed or imperfect general features of desig 
“ standards” are therefore to be used with caution 
tempt the careless designer to use them under -allc 
whether they be adequate or not. They are standa 
they must be all-sufficient eS | 


In America it is usual for the manufacturer te 
the detailed drawings, a practice of which Mr. 
does not approve, but it is not always the cas¢ 
expert in steelwork is to be found in an architect’s 
one who is able to facilitate economy in pr 
Slight shortcomings in drawings may mean the ad 
respectable sums to estimates in order to provide 
tingencies. rf 
“Cage construction” steel frames are 
generally adopted. They have the advantage thi 
weight is thrown on the columns, and the ston 
stitute for it, is little more than a veneering whit 
required to do more than look efficient. The syst 
to an increased use of terra-cotta, for the man 
‘design their pieces with especial reference to tyin 
or suspending them from such a framework; § 
reality the building becomes nothing more nor le 
vital skeleton of steel, with an architectural and 
wrapper of terra-cotta, tile or brickwork, inside 
side.” All this may seem unworthy to be called 
but as TEUFELSDROCKH exclaims, ‘“ Who is there 
clutch on to the wheel-spokes of Destiny, and say t¢ 
of the Time, ‘Turn back, I command thee?’ VW 
it that we yielded to the inevitable and inexol 
accounted even this the best.” fe 
It is found that when fires occur. brick and | 
veneering is far safer than any slabs of masont 
Chicago by-laws ‘stone appears as if-it were wit 
structive value, and. the iron or steel framing 
protected by brick, terra cotta or fireclay tiles. 
should be used in facing it is only regarded \ 


| 
| 
| 


jitional thickness to the other materials. It will suggest 
‘economy of space which is the result of steel con- 
‘ction when it is stated that in a building in New York, 
ch is 141 feet high, the enclosing walls are no more 
1 12 and 16 inches thick, instead of 6 feet, which would 
jemanded by most building laws. In the treatment of 
windows and other parts remarkable ingenuity is exer- 
d in adapting the materials to the requirements. In all 
1 cases cast-iron, although it wouid be more convenient, 
roided. ey ; 

Sast-iron columns are employed in ten to sixteen- 
syed buildings. Mr. FRei1ac, however, is opposed to 
+ adoption,’ and he wonders why architects should 
ist in using them, even at the request. of an owner. 
experiments made by the New York Building Depart- 
t in 1896 and 1897 demonstrated that GorRDON’s or 
\SGaeDs formula is not to be relied on, for columns 
e under half the calculated stresses. According to 
essor Burr, the use of cast-iron columns cannot be 
fied ‘on any reasonable ground. _ 

Vr. FREITAG gives much attention to the subject of 
‘columns, of which several varieties are produced. 
‘mns made of latticed angles and channels should, he 
ts, be confined to moderate loads and upper storeys. 
| Z-bar column he reckons one of the most advan- 
jus, but if more sectional area is required the box 
nn is better able to sustain vast loads. In the two 
ast buildings in Chicago and New York box columns 


1 


used. The number of sections of columns adds much 
‘est to this part of the volume. Cast-iron base-plates 
'a use, but for heavier loads shoes of steel plates and 
's are preferable. Care is taken in America to prepare 
tee sheets showing by tables the load which is sustained 
ery column on the different floors. The boldness of 
lesigners is proved when we find that in the Schiller 
\itre at Chicagu there are columns of the length of 
‘et 10 inches, each weighing 25,000 Ibs., and at the 
ago Board, of Trade there are columns go feet long 
‘a diameter of 3 feet 3 inches. Bracing is an important 
/ct in American building, as winds appear to be more 
¢orce than with us ; the various expedients for security 
iven at length. ; 
he Americans have to take many precautions with 
lations in order to insure the stability of the high 
lings. The following are the safe loads recognised by 
New York Building Code :—“ Soft clay, one ton per 
le foot; ordinary clay and sand together, in layers, wet 
ispringy, two tons per square foot ; loam, clay or fine 
| firm and dry, three tons per square foot; very firm, 
12 sand, stiff gravel or hard clay, four tons per square 
tor as otherwise determined by the Commissioner of 
lings having jurisdiction.” In Chicago the highest 
(ecognised is 4,500 lbs. per square foot. It is neces- 
yherefore to devise remarkable methods to overcome 
ortcomings of the natural foundations. The expense 
i. is sometimes inevitable is exemplified by a building 
wn Francisco which is 75 feet square. Below the 
€ of the site, at a depth of 25 feet, is a concrete platform 
{:t by 100 feet, and 2 feet thick. On this is a layer of 
1th rolled girders, making a continuous beam 96 feet 
f above are alternate layers of concrete and girders, 
lie area thus constructed is 70 per cent. greater than 
stual floor area of the building. By this costly arrange- 
it is calculated the pressure on the earth’s surface will 
jie 4,500 lbs. per square foot. 
je publication of Mr. Freirac’s “ Architectural 
2 eering” is opportune. In large girders and bridge- 
Ithe Americans have of late contrived to gain advan- 
“Over us, especially in contracts with the Government. 
not be for want of endeavours on their part: if they 
ih fail to carry off contracts for girders and columns to 
‘They have the advantage that 


ed in buildings.. 
S openly recognised, whilst with us, Owing to the pre- 
> € of dilettanteism and the ignorance of statical condi- 
i the use of the material is thought to be inartistic, or 
rst only one of the necessary evils of modern archi- 
N12. The Americans have market sections which are 


a 
“ 


ed for general use. In consequence they are always } 


=) produce beams and columns which are equal to 
iy loads at a very short notice.. There is also much 
ca in the judgment of manufacturers than is 


| 
| 
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allowed with us. All this and much more will be gleaned from 
Mr. Freitac’s volume. We have a careful representation 
of American practice, which we must respect, although 
nothing is done which is not feasible in’ England also if 
like conditions prevailed among us. Mr. FREITAG can 
speak with authority of the development of constructional 
steel in many buildings, and his book deserves serious con- 
sideration by all who are directly or indirectly engaged in 
that mode of construction. It is a practical, book in the 
best sense of the term, and the information it. affords will 
well repay a purchaser. We hope it will lead to a wiser 
recognition of iron and steel, with an increase of metal con- 
struction among us. For, as. TEUFELSDROCKH, the first 
philosopher of skyscrapers said :—“ Produce! Produce! 
Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a pro- 
duct, produce it.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM ‘SCHOOL BOARD AND 
THEIR ARCHITECT. 


T the meeting of the Birmingham School Board on 
February 1, Mr. Bethune Baker presented the report of 
the sites and buildings committee, who recommended that 
“three months’ notice be given to Messrs. Martin & Martin, 
architects and surveyors to the Board, to terminate their 
engagements, all work which they have now in hand for the 
Board to be completed by them on the existing terms; that the 
Board advertise for an architect to be the architect to the 
Board at a remuneration of 600/. per annum, and that a further 
appointment be made by the Board, in consultation with ‘the 
architect, of a skilled draughtsman and an assistant, who 
together shall be paid a sum not exceeding 300/.: per annum, 
such officer to’ devote his whole time to the duties and 
to work in the Board office, all necessary office furniture, 
stationery, &c., being provided by the Board. Both appoint- 
ments to be for three years on the understanding that the 
architect shall finish work on which he is engaged at the time 
of the termination of his appointment, and that both appoint- 
ments shall be subject to three months’ notice on either side 
at any time during the three years. Further, that the Board 
advertise for a land surveyor at a commission of 2 per cent..on 
the purchase money, and also a quantity surveyor, at a rate of 
remuneration of 1} per cent. on the tenders. These two latter 
appointments also to be for three years, subject to three 
months’ notice at any time on either side.” Mr. Baker at the 
outset said he desired to make an alteration in the wording of 
the resolution, as under it they would have two architects 
running for three months, but on the suggestion of the Chair- 
man he agreed to move it as a rider to the original resolution. 
Mr. Baker then went on to explain that the task of moving 
the . resolution was not a congenial task, because it~ did 
not exactly commend itself to his judgment neither from an 
economical point of view nor yet from the probability of their 
getting the best results architecturally. He felt, however, that 
weight was due to the long experience of the minority of the 
Board, and that, coupled with the fact that certain members 
on his side favoured the resolution, prevented him from 
Opposing it as he should’ otherwise have done. He felt that 
under the arrangement proposed the Board would spend more 
money for their work than they had hitherto done. Why were 
they going to pay more money? Was it because the present 
architects had managed somehow to get wind of the pending 
rearrangement, and had taken the bull by the horns and asked 
the Board to reconsider their terms, on the ground that the 
present terms did not pay ? 

The Rev. Joseph Wood seconded the resolution, and said 
he was not particularly in love with it any more than the 
chairman. It represented. part of the policy of change for the 
sake of change which had been pursued more or less during 
the Jast fifteen months. He was not in sympathy with the 
chairman of the committee in his remarks, and stiil less with 
his proposed rider. The Board in any case would not pay for 
the same work twice. He quoted figures and contended that 
they were going to pay about the same amount under.the new 
arrangement as they had in the past, providing the same amount 
of work was done, but if there was rnore work the new arrange- 
ment would be cheaper. He seconded the resolution because 
it represented a sort of compromise they came to in committee. 

Mr. Pentland opposed the resolution on the ground that he 
would like to see the matter thrown open to competition, and 
moved that the whole matter should be referred back to the 
committee. : 

Mr. Ansell said he was anxious to do what was right, but 
had no guidance as to what course he should pursue, 

Mr. Kenrick pointed out that the new arrangement became 
a necessity because the architects were not willing to go on at 
the old terms. The matter had been gone into thoroughly in 
committee. 
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but as the result of inquiries he found that when plans were 
competed for one firm was successful year after year, and that 
proceeding simply involved a waste of money. When archi- 
tects were paid partly:or wholly by commission it could hardly 
be possible, human nature being what it was, that they should 
make economy their principal study, or even their serious study 
at all. The Board wanted to arrive at some arrangement 
whereby the architect should: have no interest diverging’ from 
that of the Board. Personally, he anticipated a great saving 
from the scheme providing it was coupled with some such rider 
as Mr. Baker had indicated. 

Mr. Baker then proposed the following as a rider to the 
resolution:—‘ That until Messrs. Martin’s notice has expired 
the new architect of the Board be paid according to work done 
by a special arrangement between the Board and himself, and 
after that at a fixed salary.” 

The Rev. Allen Bell seconded the rider. 

The original resolution was put first and carried, the whole 
of the members with the exception of Mr. Pentland, who voted 
in the negative, and Messrs. Ansell and Baker, who abstained 
from voting, being in favour of it. It was therefore carried. 
The rider was then putand carried, seven members supporting 
it, five voting against it and two remaining neutral. 

The following letter has been addressed to the chairman by 
Mr. William Henman :— 

To the Chairman of the Birmingham School Board. 

My Lord Bishop,-—You, are reported in this day’s Post to 
have said at yesterday’s meeting of, the School Board :— 
““ When architects were paid partly or wholly by commission it 
could hardly be possible, human nature being what it was, that 
they should make economy their principal study, or even their 
serious study at, all.”. May.I be permitted to point out that 
such a statement, particularly from one holding the position 
you do, is a serious slur upon the integrity of a body of men 
whose training, studies and the conditions of membership. of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and allied societies 


inculcate a high standard of honourable practice; and also. 


that it is inconsistent with the action of the Sch9ol Board, 
_ supported by your vote, in appointing a land surveyor and a 
_ quantity surveyor on commission. : Resi at 

I am not fully acquainted with the duties such land surveyor 
may be.called upon to perform, but, if he has to estimate the 
value of land to be acquired by the Board, he might just as 
reasonably be accused of putting an excessive value thereon to 
augment his commission as that an architect should-be charged 
with failing to exercise reasonable economy for the same. pur- 
pose. As regards quantity surveyors, the cost of a building 
depends to a greater extent upon their work than it is in the 
power of an architect to control after his design has been 
_ accepted ; yet I should be sorry to say that any responsible 
quantity surveyor would wilfully draw up his schedules. in a 
manner to. increase cost for the purpose of adding to his 
commission. ; 

As one of the deputation who had the honour of making 
representations to your Board against the appointment of a 
salaried architect, I desire, now that the definite proposals are 
known, to direct attention to the questionable advantages likely 
to result on the score of economy. 

It is generally recognised that an architect’s expenses for 
office rent, assistance, stationery, &c., average one-third of his 
commission, yet your Board have decided to provide assist- 
ance to the amount of one-half the salary of the architect’s; 
and office rent, furniture, and stationery will probably cost .at 
least 200/. a year, or a total of five-elevenths instead of one- 
third of the architect’s gross remuneration, from which some 
deduction in the way of expenses may have to be made; or, in 
other words, on an annual expenditure of, say, 1,100/., the 
remuneration for thought, intelligent control, inventive and 
constructional ability and experience is reduced by quite 150/. 
a year below what is generally-considered to be a very reason- 
able payment for such services ; and it may with propriety be 
asked why it is that the chief educational authority of the city 
so far undervalues mental abilities and at the same time puts a 
premium on routine and mechanical services. pues 

I may also point out that as the resolution appears in the 
Post it is far from clear who is the “‘officer” who is “to devote 
his whole time to the duties and to work in the Board office.” 
Three officers are mentioned, viz the architect, the skilled 
draughtsman, and the assistant. If the architect is referred to, 
are the draughtsman and assistant to be allowed to undertake 
outside work? If it is the draughtsman or the assistant, how 
can the architect, who presumably can engage in private 
practice, exercise that constant control and supervision which 
is so essential to the effective carrying out of architectural 
work? 

Although not an advocate for indiscriminate competition, I 
have recollection of at least three architects having been em- 
ployed by the. School Board usa result of competition. May 
I, therefore, ask for a list of schools for which architects have 


The Chairman. said there was a time when ‘he thought it » 
would be a good thing to have architects competing for plans, | 
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competed, tlie dates» thereof, and the ‘names..of the - 
employed, so that it may be realised if you: have been 


informed that “one firm was successful year after year? 


Iam, sending copies of this letter to the Press, ai 
you will not object to any reply with which you may fay 
having equal publicity. |” _ Fh) 
The Bishop of Coventry has replied as follows: .. 
i St. Philip’s' Réctory, February-3, 
Dear Mr. Henman,— My statement that architects 
commission could hardly make economy “their ? 
study” was not a reflection upon an honourable, pre 
many, members of which I ..have the advantage of ¢ 
among my friends, but upon “ human,nature, being wh: 
Given on the one side the ratepayers’ purse, the desire 
duce artistic results, and a percentage on the costs 
other side a conscientious and pious wish : for’ econc 
strain upon “ human nature, being what it’is,” is excess 
As'to the inconsistency, which you point out, of pay; 
and quantity: surveyors by percentage, I admit':that: 
methods of payment were possible I should’ prefer ther 
am not awareofthem. __, Lie ieee Me 
As to your calculation of the cost of rent, furnit 
stationery, you are probably not aware that we have 
Board premises unused office room quite sufficient 
purpose, and the advantage at which we aim is that of 
more directly under our control the designing of rep: 
alterations, which must be ‘very expensive items {o 
years to come, Designs for repairs'so expensive/as to 
hibitive of their adoption must: occur where architec 
outside the Board offices. . Yet architects paid by com 
must be paid -for these unused designs. This is an 
leakage and a hindrance to the work of repairs whict 
anxious to’avoid. Ane ys oe “a 
As to the’ proportions in which the architect an 
officials are to be paid, taking your reckoning that of 
other expenses consume one-third: of the architect's sal: 
bearing in mind that-the Board proposes to take on its 


expenses, the salary which we offer is, by your re 


equivalent to 800/. to the architect out of about 1,000/ 
will be the whole cost to us. We: are therefore pay 
architect exactly in the proportion which you believe to 
and equitable. a: 
As to your further question, it is the draughtsm 
assistant who are to yive their whole time to the Be: 
not the architect. Big 
What I said about one firm being successful year ai 
was said of other towns, the chief instance in my mit 
Leicester, .. oo , 1 oe a 
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WOLVERHAMPTON: ARCHITECTUR 
ASSOCIATION. 


SHE first annual general meeting of the Wolverl 


and District Association was held at the Law 
Rooms, Wolverhampton, on January 16, and was wella 
The annual report of the Council for the year 1901.1 


‘and adopted, and the accounts passed and approvei 


following officers were re-elected for 1902 :—P, 
J. Lavender; vice-president, G. H. Stanger; council, F 
Lynes, T. H. Fleeming, S. H. Eachus; hon. treasurer. 
rison Weller; hon.. secretary, W. Edwards, 25 Dz 
Street, Wolverhampton; auditor, W. J. Oliver. = © 
The President delivered an address, in which he sa 
May I very humbly offer you a few thoughts on < 
tect’s duties—to his client, to his contractor, to his art, 
The client should have’ first demands on our cons! 
for two reasons :—(a) He pays our fees. (4) He 
opportunity of showing our skill. I will confine my 
to the former of these two reasons. ae 
He Pays Our Fees—Do we always sufficiently rez 
consequently our best, our very best talents, on suck 
work belong to him, and that it: would be simply disl 
us not to give‘our best to his work? As arule he puts cc 
in his architect and tells him how much he wants tos 
is for us, then, to honour that trust and see if it 1s poss 
I admit it often is not) that our design does not lead. 
extra cost ; but it often happens that the accommodat' 
for is utterly impossible to give for the sum he names 
we should tell him so at once and not give him reason 
that he can do the work for the sum named when We. 
cannot. ‘It is no excuse for us to say, Well, if he want 
will have to pay for it. I reiterate, the client has bo 
talents, and one of them is that we know better than 
a building will cost, and to keep this knowledge fro 
I say unhesitatingly, dishonest. It may be said, “ Bul 
him it will cost so much ‘he will relinquish the wo 
shall lose the job.” Very well; better soa thousand tu! 
mislead. But we may see that the building can be bu!) 
money without lavish architectural treatment. Then 
relinquish our own wish for architectural display. | 
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7 is to our Client. Then as to preparing very careful draw- 
s and specification, we should mind this, for in this way we 
spare our client many extras. ‘Our best must be given, so 
should consider well every little detail, and not leave it to 
cleared up as we go on, and put in an extra for it. 
erintendence, too ; we must remember we are being paid 
his, and should not shirk a journey or two, nor say to the 
der, “I leave it to your judgment.” He is not paid for 
. we are. ; 

bis Duties to the Builder.—Has he any? Most decidedly. 
ten think what gracious men the builders must be that 
practically place their profits or loss in the hands of the 
itect. The architect orders this and it must be done, the 
Hea says that is ‘wrong and it must be undone. The 
‘itect is despotic—he has enormous power, but the 
‘idence thus willingly placed in his: hands should be 
ected. Some architects (of course present ‘company 
‘pted) I know are most arbitrary—they are, in other words, 
‘big, too high and mighty, I have specified so and so and 
carry it out. Are architects infallible? Very often the 
t considers it is part of a builder’s principle to be un- 
ipled, and that he will take him in if possible, and he 
| so far as to warn the architect to be on’ his guard, “for 
ers are rogues.” Now,-what should we do: without 
ers? My experience leads me to say that on the whole 


| ers are honourable men, and willing to do all that is 
mable. There are exceptions, which to my cost I have 
Neate with; but, as a rule, I find builders most obliging 
aonourable, and the rogues few and far between. A word 
) detail drawings. I think a very important duty of an 
stect to the builder is that he is prompt in supplying the 
ls he asks for and requires,’ It is not fair to expect the 
er to fulfil his contract if we' keep him waiting for details, 
yet I am afraid this often happens. 

Ws Duty to his Ar¢t.—Our art hasanobleand ancienthistory. 


st coeval with the creation of man upon.this earth, Then 
2 architects of to-day are the representatives of this 
Yat art, we owe a great duty to it. When we consider the 
j buildings of the Egyptians, the sublime grandeur and 
‘sensitive delicateness of the Grecian, the exquisite ‘pro- 
‘ms of the Roman buildings, then the graceful’and soaring 
tc of the Middle Ages, surely the responsibility of our 
‘ippears in all its urgent demands, but how are we doing 
‘uty in the face of so magnificent a heritage 2, Are we 
Jil to our high and great legacy? One reason to my mind 
(ose past great achievements in architecture was that the 
lect (as Longfellow tells us) “built his great heart into 
¢ sculptural stones.” Art. was first, fees second. Is 
; with us? I am afraid we often think of fee 
-ind then our art. We make our art too much a com- 
/ul ‘transaction; our heart should be in: our art if we 

emulate our great predecessors. It is'no answer for us 
‘, Ah! but we have no cathedrals to design, and build. 
(matter? The great Architect Almighty has given as 
care and put as much design and work, perhaps more, 
he little butterfly as He has into the monster elephant or 
( And in our small work there is aS much need for care 
/tas in cathedrals or municipal buildings. I Say it is our 
ren duty ‘to see that we’do not neglect these smaller 
ts, There ‘is'to-day a great tendency for: novelty for 
re sake, and you say, Well, ‘our client will have it. Ah! 
(r duty. to our art demands. that we shall not give it. Art 


and I fee) confident if we stick to this determination 
folic will yield, and we shall not drag our noble art in the 
2ad filth of idiotic ignorance and vulgarity. You may say, 
tvhat lines would you go upon? I say at once, utilitarian 
1+th-century lines clothed with the purity of architectural 
We have been tied and bound too long ; do not be 
Opyists, and stick too fast to’ modules and: such like ; 
chitecture knows. no laws or rules that would hamper 
iment. I say again, whatever use-demands in ‘building 
chitecture can give. And it is for us who wield the 
to work out how it is to be done. Were the old 
lival designers ever hampered as we allow ourselves to be 
in addition had to be made to a building, though a 
d years had elapsed since its erection? Did they go 
etch and copy every detail of moulding and carving that 
‘ork might match? We know just the opposite. Hence 
dat beauty which we now admire in Gothic buildings, 
(lly those which show to us various styles in one, build- 
Vere they fools? Did their employers say they did not 
and their work ? Why then are we to be tied down by 
Spotic ideas that in our new buildings we must be so 
jrefuk that our mouldings, &c., are what we please to call 
tf I admit that there is appropriateness in’ the con- 
moulding with a certain style or order 


of one kind of 
Stecture ; but surely, there is a limit 

3.a building to erect and sticks a portion of the facade 
\\ Horse Guards to it, it goes for architecture, I grant it 
& good copy, but not art.: The honour of it belongs to’ 


| 
| 


jitecture. is the most ancient, of all arts, its birth being: 


‘Now if an archi- | 


Kent, the architect of the Horse Guards. But to my mind the 
architect of-the-little villa down the road who-has first made his 
plan to suit his client and then clothed it in elevation with the 
cloak that will fit it is by far the nobler man, and has taken up 
the mantle fallen upon him to more purpose’ than the robber of 
other and dead men’s brains. But you may say, If we don’t design 
according to ancient models the public will say we are 
ignorant. I don’t believe it fora moment. Art is art, and if 
it is true, common sense, original architecture it will demand 
and receive its reward. What a bugbear and hindrance it, is 
to us, the public prejudice for old designs; but we havea duty 
to our art and to future generations of architects which behoves 
us to break free from these trammels. A word on the fashion 
of trying to be odd and eccentric in our design. This is to my 
mind one of-the worst sins of the present-day architect. If 
because we want a pretty corner in a room on our plans it 
necessitates a peculiar jutting gable or hip on an elevation, this 
is legitimate, but to my mind it is a libel upon architecture to 
make an awkward corner in a building simply to create an odd 
appearance outside. True architecture, I take it, is first 
necessity, and utility in plans and arrangement; then architec- 
ture is so pliable that it will clothe elegantly if the architect has 
the ability to doit. Again, why should you run up a gable just 
for appearance? I was in a neighbouring town a short time 
ago, and was greatly surprised to find a most elaborate gable 
erected over an otherwise good building; it was utterly useless, 
and had to be tied up with an iron rod, as I saw from a 
distance. Poor, poor architect, to stoop to such defilement of 
this art. Do you say, then, I do not agree with architectural 
effect for its own sake? Most certainly I do, but a sham in 
any form I abominate, and especially in architecture. A gable 
is the natural and architectural finish of a span roof, but it is 
not architecture to form a span roof—a false roof—just to put 
up an elaborate gable There are means for architectural 
embellishment which even to the uneducated eye proclaim the 
fact at once, but it is degrading to our art, and shows great 
lack of architectural talent in the architect to erect construc- 
tional features simply and only as ornaments. Let us have 
purity by all means. I have no quarrel with those who like 
elaborate or ornate buildings—as much of ornament as you like, 
only for our art’s sake let it be ornament, not constructional 
features falsely used. Neither let us be odd for oddity’s sake. 
Be true to your art and your art will serve you in all emer- 
gencies, 


HARTLEBURY CASTLE. 


AS the last meeting of the Worcester Diocesan Architectural 

and Archeological Society the Rev. D. Robertson, M.A., 
read a paper upon the history of the parish and castle of 
Hartlebury, Rev J. B. Wilson presiding. 

The Chairman, introducing Mr. Robertson, said that per- 
haps no one living knew so much about Hartlebury as the 
rector (Mr. Robertson). Hartlebury Castle was particularly 
interesting, and in recent times it had become more interesting 
than ever. Therefore it was with great pleasure they looked 
forward to Mr. Robertson’s paper, 

It dealt at great length with the history of the episcopal 
palace and the notable bishops who had lived and laboured 
there, and with the church and the rectors of the parish, In 
conclusion, Mr. Robertson spoke on the proposition to abandon 
the castle as the episcopal residence of the diocese. He said 
they would dishonour the memories of all the former bishops 
of the see if they put up for auction their venerable and beauti- 
ful home for 800 years. A proposal would be made to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to sell the castle—to sell 
the place where great benefactors of the Church, where martyrs 
such as Hooper and Latimer, confessors such as Lloyd, arch- 
bishops such as Whitgift, and divines such as Bentley and 
Stillingfleet and Sandys had lived and laboured—to sell the 
chapel consecrated for centuries by the toil of worthy and 
illustrious Churchmen It would lower the prestige of the 
see, and break up the whole history of the diocese to part with 
all the sweet and holy associations that hung around the walls 
as though they could order down-new ones from Whiteley’s or 
the stores. Precious heritages such as those might be taken 
from them by the enemies of the Church, as other things were 
taken from them in the days of the Commonwealth, but let 
them have no hand in parting with them. On the contrary, let 
them do their best to preserve them. 

The Chairman said they were very much obliged to Mr. 
Robertson for his paper, and particularly for his earnest words 
on the terrible catastrophe that was looming before them with 
regard to the episcopal palace, which many of them had been 
dreading. He thought the majority of Churchmen in the 
diocese would join in deprecating such a step as was propose d 
They hoped that none of them would ever live to see such a 
catastrophe as a parting with Hartlebury Castle as the resi- 
“dence of the Bishop of Worcester. : 


- 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. could easily be surmounted by drawing a small section 


: ma pores : the ditch and fence, and indicating the boundary u 

Tur _Tsternauonal eas Gorgtess witch 1s 10 a It must be allowed, however, that the determinaliatia 
shortly held in Rome will be of unusual interest. No boundary is not always practicable, and a surveyor 
other. city has so enduring a history, for it exemplifies | 9); ged to make the best of the informatenie ee 
Classical antiquity, the Dark Ages, Medizevalism, the aidsoush he ds convinced itus onlyome see ev 
Renaissance, as wellas modern history. The Vatican by 8 y , 


itself would be sufficient to afford materials for the con- 
sideration of several congresses. A preparatory meeting 
will take place in Venice on April 10, and the'meetings in 
Rome will probably begin about the r4th. It has been 
decided to have sixteen sections, viz. ethnology and classic 
archzology, numismatics, Eastern and Classic peoples, 
antique literature, ancient law, the Middle Ages and 
modern times as exemplified in diplomatic and other 
archives, Medieval and modern literature, Medizval and 
modern art, modern law, political and social economy, 
philosophy and teaching, religion, geographical discoveries, 
mathematics and experimental science, music and dramatic 
art, historical methods. With the-exception of medicine, 
it will be seen that almost the whole circle of knowledge 
comes within the scope of the Congress. It was under- 
stood that the King of IraLy was to preside over the 
section of geographical discovery, but the chair will be 
filled by Prince Louis or Savoy, who has taken part in 
several explorations. A great many authorities in history 
as well as archeologists have announced their intention 
to be present. The secretary is Professor GrAcoMO GORRINI, 
of Rome. 


Tur committee of the Liverpool. Cathedral - must 
this time have discovered that, no matter what site may 
selected, opposition to it is certain to arise. ‘Whether | 
funds suffer in consequence is doubtful. It may be alle 
able in competition tactics to endeavour to scare archite 
who propose to contribute designs, and by that means 
reduce the number of combatants. But the men who. 
accept the risks of so vast a work as is proposed in Lis 
pool cannot be very numerous, and they are not likely 
pay much attention to the would-be disinterestedness wh 
has been manifested in connection with the project. | 
what is more pitiful is to find the project coriverted int 
political move. It has been stated that there is av 
close connection between the majority of the ( 
Council and the cathedral committee, both represe 
ing the same party. As far as we can make « 
the aim of church committees everywhere is to utilise 
parties in order'to attain the object in view, and th 
has been no official utterance by the cathedral commit 
which can be accepted as a war cry. When the sche 
was first brought forward we pointed out that Livery 
was in a different condition to any of the Medizeval cit 
In the twelfth and, thirteenth centuries the Church c 
tinued to be powerful, and was able to obtain the n 
suitable site for a building in which all the people y 
intended to have a share. But when cities, as is the « 
in Liverpool, have acquired a certain fixed arrangem 
which was determined by secular affairs, all that can 
accomplished is a sort of compromise. Some allows 
should be made for devotional needs. The St. Jam 
Mount site is free from all undue noise and disturbar 
it is spacious, accessible and prominent. Having tl 
advantages, architectural display, which can only re 
an individual, must be a minor consideration. ia 


PEOPLE who wish to see the Salon this year should not 
delay their visit. The building in the Champs-Elysées, in 
which the rival societies are to display their works, will be 
required some time in May in order to-exhibit the results of 
the visits of M. DE MorcaN to the East. . We have already 
alluded to some of his discoveries. It was first contem- 
plated to display them in the Louvre, where, no doubt, a 
section will find a permanent home, but the large number 
of objects demanded more space than was available, and it 
was therefore resolved to utilise the Grand Palais. It is pos- 
sible that the pictures and the antiquities may be accommo- 
dated, and the contrast between ancient and modern art 
under the same roof might be a novel attraction for visitors. 
But as the Government has more interest in the results of 
M. pE Morcan’s expenditure than in the works of the 
members of the two societies, it is not unlikely the latter 
will have to succumb. 


M. PrerreE Lori, although a naval officer on ac 
service, is recognised as one of the most charming of li 
writers of French prose, and he has deservedly gaint 
chair in the Académie Francaise. It may surprise si 
of his admirers in this country to learn that he is al 
painter, although the attention to colour and form w 
marks his writing should be taken as characteristics 
votary of the fine arts. In one of the Coptic churehe 
Constantinople there is an altar-piece from his hand. 
represents St. Basit, one of the early Fathers, w 
writings exercised much influence upon the Oxford sc 
of the nineteenth century. M. PieRRE LOTI, or % 
M. JuLieN Viaup, while on service in the Bosph 
received lessons in the Coptic language from the monl 
the church, and out of gratitude he painted the altar pi 


Every experienced surveyor must often be horrified 
when he observes the careless way in which boundaries of 
‘property are indicated on plans, especially on those which 
solicitors have prepared in law-writing offices. Colour is 
laid on as if it were only intended to be an ornamental 
border to fields. As a consequence law suits are con- 
tinually arising over disputes about boundaries. At one 
time the spectacle was to be witnessed of one of the high 
roads within the metropolitan area in which only one-half 
was cleansed or kept in repair. The authorities on one side 
believed that the boundary of the parish was in the middle 
of the road, and kept their part in order, while the authority 
on the other side believed no portion: of the road was in 
their parish. Until the question was settled at great 
expense in the law courts much inconvenience was felt by 
the inhabitants of the district. The case of the Earl of 
CRAVEN v. PRIDMORE and Others, which was heard in 
the Court of Appeal on Saturday, turned on_ the 
question. whether a fence belonged to plaintiff or 
defendants. The fence had a ditch on one side, and 
therefore it was assumed that the ditch as well as the fence 
was the property of the plaintiff. It was remarkable that 
in some of the parish maps the fence and not the ditch 
was distinctly marked as the boundary, and it was argued 
that the boundary of the parish and of the properties must 
coincide. Mr. Justice RrpLey, when he tried the case, 
decided in favour of the defendants on that account. T he 
Court of Appeal, however, took the opposite view. It was 
considered that according to custom the boundary between 
the properties ran along the edge of the ditch, and the 
fence would therefore belong to the plaintiff. The view 
was confirmed by one estate map. ~In cases of the kind, 
when it is almost impossible to be definite in marking the 
boundaries unless the plan is on a large scale, the difficulty 
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MARQUETRY PANELS, 8.8. ‘ORONTES.” 

ST, MARY'S CHURCH, ECCLESTON, NAVE, LOOKING WES: 

DEMLOSKIN, DUNBRECK, N.B. | 

ST, ENOCH’S SUBWAY STATION, GLASGOW. 

THE GREEN, CLEY-BY-THE-SGA, NORFOLE. | 

ABBESS GRANGE, HANTS: DRAWING-ROOM. LIBRARY. 

HESE illustrations refer to the house, drawin, 

which we have already published. The interic 

been panelled either in oak or pine throughout. | 

library is panelled nearly the whole height, and the 

place, overmantel and marble mantel is of the design 

trated. The ceiling is of anaglypta, and is of fc 

character. The drawing-room panelling is carried 0 

pine and painted ivory white, the panels being faced 

silk and is of a special design as shown. ‘The architra 

the fireplace is of red Verona marble and the side 

lined with green glazed tiles. : a. & 

The panelling throughout has been carried out b' 

J. P. Wuire, of Bedford, to the detail drawings 0 

architects, Messrs. BANISTER FLETCHER & SONS, 29 
Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C, 
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-HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ig last at Conduit Street, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 


¥ in the chair. 
| 


ie following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
Christie, A. L. W. Sampson and R. S. Wilkinson. 

ie total amount of subscriptions towards the New 
ses Fund amounted to 3,6942. 6s. 6d., including donations 
the Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors, 105/. ; 
1, Garbutt, 107. 10s.; Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 5/. 5s.; Mr. 
"parkes, 27.25. “A.A. Student” collected 1/. 16s. 6d., 
V, E. Hewitt 12 1s., and Mr. D. A. Forster 17. 

1. C, HARRISON TOWNSEND read a paper entitled 


“ Originality ” in Architectural Design. 


jeplore the inefficiency of the presentment of to-night’s 
+t, the more that I feel it to be quite one of the most 
‘tant that you could meet to consider. For it does not 
se to add to minds perhaps already largely stored 
er item or series of items of knowledge, but it offers for 
Jeration what to do with the sum total of all the learning 
jave up to now acquired, and will in the future acquire. 
‘t suggests the subjection of the isolated facts of learning 
:ynthesis that shall resolve them into one organic whole. 
‘ctures on styles, papers on materials, demonstrations on 
nds, these and the daily experiences of your work, all 
0 fill your minds with the data of certain indispensable 
ledge. Yet even profiting to the full by these opportuni- 
ind bringing to them even the most unflagging industry 
‘he most retentive of memories, you are’ then face to face 
the ‘question of how to get the most complete outcome 
‘this mental equipment. And the doubt arises whether a 
| of facts and a mass of knowledge are all that go to the 
ag of an architect. Does the fact that you are—even 
ously and widely—educated, that you have at your finger- 
ny amount of knowledge of materials and construction, 
hat you possess a full acquaintance with the historical 
‘ins of architecture handed down to us from other days— 
‘all this do more than make you ready to be an architect ? 
| it, as a matter of fact, constitute you one in the proper 
|. of the word? And, unless something breathes these dry 
'; of knowledge and tradition into life, is their possessor 
, than a skilful “ practitioner ”—a thoughtful and cultivated 
{fessional nan ?” 

am here by no means raising the tattered banner on which 
cribed the wearying question, “Is architecture an art or 
yfession?” I care little whether it be an art or a pro- 
mn, or, for the matter of that, a trade. Whichever we 
jit, however, a man’s fitness to be and claim to call himself 
rehitect are not to be estimated and gauged by the 
‘uring-standard of what he has learnt. It is not 
“hat he knows, but by what he does with what he 
¢s that he shall be judged. It is for him to throw 
«the crucible of his own nature all his learning and 
his knowledge, there to be fused and made one, 
cout of that melting-pot to draw an ingot that is to be 
yoed and shaped as his own personality, his own in- 
jualism shall determine. As Marcus Aurelius says, “Is it 
{. grievous thing that an architect shall respect the course 
¢nysteries of his profession more than the proper course 
«condition of his own nature?” That is to say, that too 
fa regard for that course and those mysteries, or, to put it 
) wise, the attachment of undue importance to formulz and 
|| causes a positive atrophy of the imaginative and creative 
ty, by which an artist—the architect as well as the painter 
<iculptor—should claim to be appraised. 


To follow foolish precedents, and wink 
With both our eyes, is easier than to think. 


et precedents and traditions must need exist and endure 
(ery art, and it would be presumptuous to claim to be in 
t bsolutely free, and to have shaped oneself rather than to 
been made by the great thoughts and the great men 
awere of old time before us. There is no logical stand- 
i for him who disclaims and disavows all reference. to, all 
jndence upon, all reverence for the past, and whose ideal 
e substitution of his own ignorant lawlessness for the 
3 ns. handed-dewnto-him-from other .times.. Such a one, I 
ine, would, without remonstrance, acceptand adopt the 
t, “anti-historical” applied the other day in one of our 
ely papers to express the aims in art of one of those archi- 
q whose views I am trying to put before you to-night, and 
1 not consistently rejoin that he claimed to be individual 
‘pression—not original and creative. Nor could he 
er maintain, as that criticised architect would, that he was 
st more truly historical and, following more closely along 
ines of architectural evolution than the many mimics of 
orms into which architects of distant countries, or of 
yjne days, have cast their, thoughts and their ideals. 

| 


lere, let me ask, is there justification for alleging that any, 
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or, at all events, let me say that any considerable number of 
architects have in set terms foresworn allegiance, to tradition, 
and have claimed the right to apply the word “original” to 
their works? .I think not. Individual in method of expression, 
yes; non-resurrectionists of long-since dead and buried styles, 
yes; haters of mimicry of earlier forms that were expressions 
of earlier wants and needs, again, yes. I know those who are 
glad to come under those categories, and | venture to think 
that in their hands lies the future of our art. 

Yet, remember, that in thus doing your best to make your 
architecture speak To-day rather than the Past, you are not to 
strive, of set purpose, to be what you or others may call 
“ original.” As Lowell says in one of his letters, “When a man 
aims at originality, he acknowledges himself unoriginal.” You 
will find it both grand ideal and hard task enough to try to let 
your work reflect you yourself, and to give it a personal and 
individual character. If it thus bears your own impress, what 
nore “ originality ” need it have or can it have? 

But this quality must come of itself, it must result not from 
the attempt to do what other men have never yet done, but 
from your wish to shape your work so because it seems to you 
the best solution of the problem before you, And, having 
worked out this—your own—solution you neither adopt nor, on 
the other hand, repudiate it, because others have arrived at 
this result before you. 

We have ir architecture, as I have said above, a speaking 
living tongue, and if the thick mists of custom and conventions 
allowed us to see it, nothing can be more illogical than for us 
of to-day to borrow the language of Byzantium or Florence, or 
Amsterdam, in which to give our message in this year of grace 
1902, or to rely upon a thirteenth or fourteenth-century vocabu- 
lary as a means of expressing architecturally our own religious 
needs and aspirations. While our language, as we now read 
or speak it, comes to us enriched by that of other days, it yet 
has the distinct stamp and impress of its time, and to express 
our wants or tell our tale one to another we do not, in book or 
conversation, deliberately adopt the spelling or the speech of 
Chaucer, or of John Florio, or even of Addison. 

Yet is not this precisely what we do in architecture? Is 
not the measure of praise bestowed upon a modern building in 
exact proportion to the faithfulness with which its designer has 
worked on the lines of other times, Medizval, Elizabethan, 
Georgian or what not; or to the closeness with which he has 
imitated the architecture of | know not what country, Holland, 
Italy or France?. Is.aman ashamed, as he should be, when 
he is told that his building (his, mind you, finished to-day ot 
yesterday, in 1902, in 1go1) is “so faultlessly Elizabethan tha 
it might well be taken for an old building of that date rt”, Does 
he feel insulted, as he should, when he is assured that “in 
general design, as in every detail, his church is conceived and 
worked out in.a thirteenth-century style?” 

I know it will here be said that there are less extreme cases 
than these, and I shall be reminded that there exists that 
vaguely qualifying phrase, “a free treatment” of such-and-such 
a style, which is supposed to represent a saving grace, and to 
oblige us to approve a design which is not, like those others, all 
copyism, but one with, say, 75 per cent. of imitation and 25 per 
cent. of “free treatment.” , This seems to me to be a distinct 
concession towards the point of view I am speaking of, and 
even this modicum of freedom is to be welcomed, and we ought 
to be thankful for, at any rate, such proportions as I have 
suggested. . Yet these might conceivably be reversed if the 
architect’s mental attitude when face to face with a problem of 
design were different to, and, as I think, more logical than the 
usual one, and one might then hope to find, let us say, 75 per 
cent. of spontaneous individual personal feeling in the design, 
and the 25 per cent. residue, if it did happen to be reminiscent 
of other and preceding work, would not, at all events, be so 
because of an avowed desire to recognise closeness to the 
designs of earlier men as the ideal towards which one should 
strive. : 

An architect may (and I am, as I have said before, glad to 
say he usually does) tone down the rigid exactitude of a sheer 
copy by more or less admixture of his “free treatment oat 
how often does he not sit down at his drawing-table with the 
acknowledged intention of producing a, “ Gothic design ”— 
a “Renaissance design” (both of them with—or without— 
that wonderful “free treatment ”)—or, indeed, as it sometimes 
happens to-day, a design in, which all architectural graces are 
to be laboriously and effectually omitted altogether? And 
selecting from a well-stored memory—I refrain from suggesting 
dependence upon Kodak, or reference to sketch-book—a 
certain form, or, fashion, or style, does he not proceed to 
clothe his building with the particular material his mental 
pattern-book suggests, and to rely for his design more upon 
the achievements of the past than upon his own invention and 
his own imagination of the present? uP 

I have said more than once he may refer to and ask the 
past to help him.to a solution; he must not depend on it to 
find him that solution. 

‘In literature, a few years ago, we were all keenly touched 
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to hear an American critic of much note tell us that’all the 
tales have been told.” He was more wrong than even-most 
makers of epigram, and we felt that while men and women are, 
and while lives’ are happy—or are sad, and while ho 0€$ are 
hoped—or frustrated, and while hearts are blithe—or breaking, 
there are still at each turn, and every moment, tales, Comic and 
tragic|both, unwritten, it is true, but there, and only waiting the 
writer. ‘ioe pan He 
And in our own art, are all the tales exhausted, and! are we 
at best to repeat—in perhaps slighily, very slightly’ different 
words—those that our fathers told, with here a change of 
adjective, and there an added or a diminished emphasis, with 
this trifling omission, that small addition?) Did:our talés, ours 
as architects, stop short a hundred years ago, ‘leaving us 
tongue-tied and silent, unless we speak a Georgiati speech, 
and talk in the eighteenth-century words of our gréat-grand- 
fathers?. I do not stop here to ask if even their arehitectural 
utterances were the best to which they might have ‘attained, 
and if they—and their fathers in turn—were’ not,at most, 
speaking in a kind of dog-Latin—or dog-Roman trathet— more 
false and unnatural even than the would-be Classicopastorals 
and eclogues of their literature. That would\beirto discuss 
what their aims might and should have been. »:] am:consider- 
ing what ours of to-day should be. Qi pee 
As their language helps us of to-day to speak,|so their archi- 
tecture is an element in our education; and education should 
merely fit us for that design for which we too-often find it 
substituted. If, in a given building, we have, for; instance, to 
carry a weight, let us admit that our beam -,Or,,. bressummer 
need not necessarily be borne by a column modelled, with more 
or less faithfulness of copy, upon what the ..Greeks,, or the 
Romans, or the builders of the Middle Ages have acne before 
us. It is our weight, to be carried in our way, and it is for us 
to think out the problem of how best to {make and shape. and 
fashion the column to do our work, not to solve our difficulty by 
borrowing their method. iS eS 
Sydney. Smith’s profane one, who was, like Talleyrand’s 
Bere de famille, capable de tout, and who even went so far as to 
speak “disparagingly of the equator,” was, I imagine, the 
most orthodox of persons compared with him who; ‘in this 
room and to this audience, ventures to breathe a doubt as to the 
supremacy and all but sacred character of the Corinthian 
column, and whose ‘architectural agnosticism looks ‘with the 
same unorthodox eye alike upon the “Five Noble Orders of 
Architecture ” and the various “ Periods” under which'archzeo- 
logical architects have tried to catalogue Gothic architecture. 
Such a profession of want of faith is sure to be met“ have 
heard it over and over again—by what is supposed to be a 
crushing ad hominem rejoinder. \ The sceptic is told that till he 
shall, in: the first place, himself: produce, or, inthe second, 
shall put forward evidence that it is possible for “himself or 
others to produce a column that shall approach’ even’ within 
‘measurable distance of the Greek model, it were better that he 
-held his presumptuous tongue, and—like his. interlocutor—. 
were ‘content to recognise that the Corinthian’ order’ gives 
architects the best and highest and final expression of the 
column possible. And, further, that thus recognising -it, he 
should feel happy and grateful for so good'a’ thing to copy. 
{Of course, by the way, he need not adopt the. actual. word 
“copy,” but may use the more refined method of expressing the 
same thing, and refer to it as his “precedent” or ‘the source 
of his inspiration.”) In: answer to which I, would urge that, 
while no art is entirely and absolutely “ upon all fours” with 
another, and admitting that analogy is ‘genetally a somewhat 
Specions method of argument, I think it quite a. fair and legiti- 
mate request to'ask you to put to yourselves for a moment this 
problem of dependence upon the great..achievements of the 
past in the terms of another art. Let us see, for instance; how 
it looks when presented to us, not as an,architectural but as a 
literary: question. sey tt Oe Meer 

There were great Greek architects—-say, for example, 
Callimachos or Scopas or Ictinos—who wrought with’ their 
highest-power and skill upon a certain. factor in designcommon 
to them all—the Corinthian column—and produced examples 
of this beautiful feature which are recognised as reaching the 
highest possible point of attainment of which it is.capable. 
They obeyed at the same time all the necessary conditions— 
their column’has base, shaft and capital, it has. proportion, it 
suggests strength where that quality and expression are called 
for, and elegance where esthetic claims demand it, The result 
beautiful beyond question. 

' Well, let us now, as our parallel in literature, 
and taking the sonnet, let us posit’for the sake of my illustra- 
tion that’ Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Keats have.written 
the finest and most perfect “verse, in this particular form, of 
which our language can boast. And, for the further purposes 
of my argument, I take these, the three greatest writers of 
sonnets, as the equivalents ‘in literature to those who created 
the most perfect productions of Greek architecture, Then, if 
we regard both these great architects and these great poets 
from the same logical standpoint, it is no straining of argument 


turn to poetry, 


f 


“free treatment” spread over the whole 


that puts us into the position to 
say to the modern architect, and to cry to the would:be so; 
writer. of to-day, “Hands off! The most- supreme sg 
‘in which you feel your thoughts could mould themselves j; 
for you. Do you forget that through. Shakespeare, or W, 
worth, or Keats the greatest sonnet that the world has 
has already come into being? With perfection thus atta 
why ask us to be satisfied with less? Are you then’ $0 
sumptuous as to offer us your own poor thoughts in your 
halting words simply because they are yours, and because 
feel that only thus can you speak your own message? 
The best is written, and for you remains at most humbly 
reverently to offer us more or less imitative variants of 
great work.” at 
Do not misunderstand me on an important point in 
nection with this illustration. I am taking the sonnet—q. 
common to all poets—as the parallel to the column in gen 
a feature common to all architecture. You cannot allege 
my position is the ridiculous one that because great men 
used them we ought to, abandon the sonnet form in poe: 
the column in our own art. My point is that in archite; 
we copy—whether we’ éall it so or not—what we consider 
very finest example of the past, calling the result architec 
and it would be but a’ mere “ parity of reasoning” if we: 
in the same way to copy absolutely the most perfect sonn 
Shakespeare and to call that result our poetry. It sh 
influence every poet ; no poet should copy it. The colum; 
Ictinos should influence ‘every architect ; no architect. sh 
copy it. ORE £ pas a 
Or let us imagine again a poet of the past who has brea 
into his verse the fullest and most-satisfying expression of 
mystery and beauty of :the dawn, and whose noble lines Te 
to us in highest degree its very soul and essence. Is, let 
ask, the wonderful and supreme beauty of this achievemer 
former days to silence;as if it were sacrilege, the voice of | 
poets who also hear what nature has to say when another 
is born? Are theyto be told that it is for them presump 
to try to sing the dawn,.and that its spirit and sentiment, 
charm and beauty have been, once and for all, seized hol 
and cast into so perfect a form that it is rank profanatio 
touch the theme again ? ai 
It is only in bricks and stone that we express our wants 


paraphrase what we al; 


ideals by means of borrowed Elizabethan. phrases rather t 
in our vernacular ; only in our churches that we imitate 
archaism of Chaucer—an “English undefiled ” it is true, 
his of the fourteenth century, not ours of to-day. ‘e 
No Madonna that, say, Botticelli or Raphael ever pait 
has daunted a later artist from attempting the subject. Neil 
their work, nor:that of another, whatever be its perfection, 
be looked upon as being so far the completest sublimatio) 
all that man can say of woman’s beauty and mother’s love { 
he must regard that realisation of the subject as so perfect { 
neither he nor another should dare, without presumption, 
put forward their own conception of it. Unlike the archit 
he does not rest content with the low aim of copying that w 
again and again, with such strict accuracy, or such sli 
deviations as his nature may suggest, or to which his techn 
skill be equal. : = 
I am‘not. contending that copyism does not find its way i 
other arts. than ours, but I do urge that at most they copy 
methods, the technique, the principles of other men and ot 
schools ;, they do not, like us. architects, copy the actual w 
Our oniy invention is in the rearrangement of other m 
thoughts ; our only thought. how to redispose other m 
inventions. And even if in some degree imitation and copy. 
exist in the other arts, ours is the only one based upon it, | 
We do not and we will not call it copyism or imitation, | 
we use a hundred and-one qualifying expressions to sof 
down those words. _ We talk of our “ precedent,” our “sou! 
of inspiration,” of the “freedom with which such-and-sucl 
style has been treated,” of the “fresh and clever way in wh 
the architect has dealt with his limitations of style,” and so: 
and soon. But all these phrases do is to ‘express that | 
work is not a strict copy, that it is but in’ part -imitation, t 
the pretence is dropped at times and ‘it is not all mimic 
They do but:mean that, here and there, the architect 1 
tempted to think for himself. As a matter of fact, these oc; 
sional lapses into heterodoxy are regarded with a good deal’ 
that suspicion natural.to the orthodox, and the regular pr’ 
titioners are pained and shocked at any departure from+th' 
recognised and traditional’ formule which they themsel' 
have christened architecture. aie mA 
Yet, for myself, I welcome these lapses, and would fain : 
them more frequent.and their scope wider, till at length ¢ 
buildings “9a 
‘You will remember that I spoke above of designs wh' 
were so far daring as to show a quarter of individual a 
spontaneous thought, as compared “with three-quarters | 
dependence upon recognised style _T-advocate no impr 
sibility or unattainable ideal when I. plead for at, leasi 
reversal of those proportions, and: that your work shall. sh‘ 
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sour own personal thought and individual ideas as by far the 
arger element in the design. Approach your problem with all 
your education and your knowledge at your back, but with the 
ntention to compel that education and knowledge to work your 
vill, and not to submit to their leading you away their captive 
nd their slave. Face your design—your plan or elevation or 
ower or door-or cornice—as your own work which you must 
o in your own way, resolving to infuse it with \the qualities 
ou feel it ought to possess to represent you, and not with 


hose that memory points out as being necessary to some 
elected style * 
I am no despiser and contemner of that accumulated 


xperience we call tradition, and in asking for our release as 
rchitects from the necessity to conform to the styles of other 
ays and countries, I recognise as much as anyone the needa 
education, and that acquaintance with the highest achieve- 
yjents of other men that best fits us to express ourselves also 
‘tour best. As Sidney Lanier puts it, “Once for all, in art 
> be free is not to be independent of any form ; it is to be 
aster of many forms.” 
I am not asking you, as I said before, to try to be 
original,” but Iam begging you not to copy. And to start 
atending to shape an architectural design upon the lines of 
ny style must of necessity imply copyism on a greater or less 
vale. ee 
It is in placing individualism, fully equipped by education, 
‘efore stylism that one sees the possibility of architecture 
‘ecoming once more a speaking tongue, by the means of 
‘hich man’s wants and ideals of to-day shall be clothed in the 
utward shape those wants and ideals ask, and not in the 
‘orn-out trappings of the past or the mouldered cerements of 
‘mes for ever dead. ) 
Let me conclude with one of E Wharton’s apologues :— 
| «There was once a man who had seen the Parthenon, and 
e wished to build his god a temple like it. 
' “But he was nota skilful man, and, try as he would, he 
ould only produce a mud hut thatched with straw. ' And he 
at down and wept because he could not build a temple for his 


“ But one who passed by said to him, ‘ There are two worse 

lights than yours. One is to have no god; the other is to 
‘aild a mud hut and mistake it for the Parthenon.’” 
To which I add this as rider:—‘ Nay,” said another 
asser-by, “ You would have built a better temple to your god 
‘ad you had an ideal of your own, and so no need to copy— 
ven the Parthenon ” 

Mr. H T. Hare, who proposed a vote of thanks for the 
aper, said he agreed with Mr. Townsend that mere copyism 
\ art must be demoralising. The development of architecture 
‘asa matter of generations. Schools arose and declined, and 
ach school depended upon those that had gone before. He 
vas therefore inclined to think that the Victorian age would 
‘ot be regarded as one of mere copyism, as it seemed to be 
»-day All architecture was based upon tradition, and in 
very generation the majority of men had only mediocre 
apacity The translation of their studies into work 
ould produce more or less mere copyism of the~ work 
jat they-had studied But there would always be some 
‘en who: would produce architecture which - would have 
idividuality and originality in it which would pass beyond 
‘ere copyism. Every architect had not the power to express 
‘ginal ideas, and it seemed safer for the majority of men to 
ork on traditional lines rather than try to strike out a style 
or themselves. 
| Mr. F. G. HOOPER seconded the vote, supported by Mr. F. 
ISHMAN and Mr. ALEXANDER WOOD. 

' It was announced that at the next meeting on February 14 
‘paper would be read by Miss Ethel M, Charles, A.R.1.B.A,, 
ititled, “A Plea for Women Practising Architecture.” 
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‘OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
\ MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. John Slater, vice-president 
_ the chair. < 
_ The decease was announced of the late Mr. W. Green 
‘enty, of York. 
_ The following were elected as Fellows :—Messrs. John 
arker, A. N. Prentice, J. R. Moore-Smith and F. H. Tulloch. 
| As Associates :—-Messrs. C T. Adshead, S. W. Bensted, 
'. G. Besant, A. B. Botterill, C. A. Broadhead, D. J. Brundrit, 
te Busbridge, R. S. Cockrill, W. J. Devlin, W. E. Dobson, 
Eanes E. L. Gaunt, A. E. Gibbins, F. R. Boyd Haward, 
ie Hemingway, A E. Hughes, A. T. Hussell, E. W. Lees, 
iB. Norris, L.. R. Oakes, H. F. Ponton, C. E. Power, W. B. 
Ss C. H. Reilly (M.A.), E.G. Rodway, Andrew Sharp, 
9 . T. Sharp, W. Slater, F. D. Smith, W. S. Tucker, A. H. 
-jerstage, E. P. Wheeler, J. A. Woore and E. L. Wratten. 
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The Chairman announced that the Council of, the Institute 
proposed to submit to His Majesty the King the name of Mr. 
J. F. Bentley, the architect of the Westminster Cathedral, as a 
fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal, 1902, for his work as an 
architect. ‘ 

Mr. JOHN SLATER read the following 


Address to Students. 


The architectural student of to-day, if he takes an intelligent 
interest in the history of his art, must be much impressed and 
somewhat puzzled to notice how very fluctuating and short- 
lived have been the various fashions of architectural taste 
during the last hundred years or so. If he looks to ancient. 
times, when the world was young, and what Lord Leighton 
calls “the spirit of spontaneous, unquestioning joy in produc- 


-tion”” was paramount, this was not the case. ‘The styles of 
architecture which the early building peoples evolved for them- 


selves to suit the vicissitudes of climate, the varying necessities 
of their public and private life, the nature of the building 
materials found in the country, and various other local 
conditions—whether you turn to Egypt with its colossal 
and gloomy avenues of sphinxes and columns, or to 
Assyria with its glazed tile decorations and mural tablets. 
depicting in realistic fashion all the daily occupations of its 
kings, or to Persia with its lofty tapering’ columns and 
pillared halls such as we see at Persepolis—these styles, I say, 
persisted with slight variations for centuries, and only died 
with the decay of the nations themselves. When we come to 
Greece, we know that at the beginning of the sixth century B.C. 
the splendid temples of Artemis at Ephesus, and of Heré at 
Samos, were commenced, and we can only imagine what a. 
length of time. must have elapsed from the erection of the 
eariier and simpler Doric temples before these two magnificent 
buildings could have been possible. The Doric and the Ionic 
styles flourished contemporaneously, and the latter merged 
into the Corinthian, the earliest example of which is the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates, which was built in BC. 335. 
When the Greeks began to plant colonies along the Itahan 
littoral, numerous temples sprang up there, and the Romans. 


became familiar with Greek architecture, which they natu- 


rally adopted, with modifications and variations, and this. 
variant of the Classic style prevailed during the continu: 
ance of the Roman Republic and under the emperors, 
not only in Rome itself, but in the numerous colonies 
which she founded, and the ruins of the Roman_ edifices. 
served as the pattern for the debased Classic buildings 
which were erected during the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era. Passing: through the Romanesque, we find Pointed or 
Gothic architecture fully developed in England and on the 
Continent, except in Italy, where the Classic traditions. 
lingered longest, by the end of the twelfth or the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and from then down. to the middle of 
the sixteenth century this style with its developments and 
modifications held the field until the revival of letters led to 
that renaissance of Classic taste which stamped its mark on 
the architecture, the literature and the painting of the next 
200 years. Since then all has been changed. In 1830 
Quatremére de Quincy published his work on the lives of the 
most celebrated architects, and he uses these words in his. 
introduction, “As we only recognise as the true architectural 
art that which—alone among all known methods of building— 
owes its origin, its progress, its principles, its laws, its’ theory 
and its practice to the Greeks, and which, handed on by the 
Romans, has become that of the greater part of the civilised 
world, we must forewarn our readers that no mention will be 
found in our treatise of any work or of any architect of the 
kind called Gothic.” 

In 1827 was published a work illustrating the recent 
buildings erected in Regent Street, and on the outskirts of 
Regent’s Park, and speaking in terms of no unstinted praise of 
the excellence of the designs. Yet in 1836, when the Houses 
of Parliament were in course of erection, we find the Gothic 
style to the fore. In 1867 the competitive designs for the new 
Law Courts were sent in to the number of eleven. Every one 
of these—except one alternative design submitted by Mr. 
Garland—was in the Gothic style, and Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Gilbert Scott in his report claimed for the Gothic style that it 
afforded the greatest facilities for the developments suggested 
by modern. requirements, modern materials and modern 
modes of construction. A generation later what do we find ? 
You are all of you acquainted with the storm which was raised 
a few weeks ago anent the Liverpool Cathedral competition, 
and I need not quote the opinion of a distinguished modern 
architect as to the competency of the Gothic style to meet the 
requirements of to-day. Now I think it very probable that all 
this may lead an architectural student to exclaim :—“ A plague 
on both your houses. Why should I bother my head with 
learning anything about Classic or Gothic, Romanesque or 
Renaissance? All art is ephemeral, utilitarianism is the only 
guide. These styles are now all dead, and will give meno 
help towards designing a town hall, an infirmary, or a modern 
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residence.” Now I do not think it can be too strongly im- 
pressed on those who may be disposed to hold such views that 
they will be utterly wrong if they take this line. What is it 
that stirs the emotions even of the unlettered man when he 
gazes down a vista of columns, gigantic and awe-inspiring, in 
an old Egyptian temple, or looks upon the perfect grace ot the 
Parthenon, or the stupendous relics of mighty Rome, until, as 
Byron says, 
the place 
Becomes religion, and the heart runs o’er 
With silent worship of the great of old ; 


or when in some old Medizval cathedral, where 


The blessed saints are smiling dumb 
.From the rich painted windows of the choir 
On aisle and transept, 


he looks up to the springing arches and intricate ribbed 
vaulting—what I say, stirs the emotions, but the feeling 
that, different as may be the forms which present them- 
selves, there is such fitness in’ the purposes of each and 
in the connections of all the parts with each other, such 
perfection in the combination of form and colour that the 
net result in every case is beauty? And if this emotion is 
excited in the untutored breast, even though it may fail to 
find expression, is it not more so in that of the artist, and ought 
he not to study reverently and carefully the older styles, not 
with the idea of slavishly imitating them, but with the desire 
to enter into their spirit, to see what were the aims with which 
the old masters of the building craft worked, and upon what 
the beauty of the result depends? The buildings which have 
attracted and which will attract the most universal admiration 
are not those at the sight of which we exclaim “ How enor- 
mous” or ‘ How wonderfully clever,” but those which are 
beautiful ; and whenever you meet with a building, large or 
small, new or old, which attracts you as being beautiful, 
study. it carefully, not in the mechanical spirit of the 
anatomist who is dissecting a dead body, but with wise 
and loving sympathy and reverent tenderness. I am 
old-fashioned enough to think that an architect ought to try to 
make his building beautiful, and that a protest should be made 
against what appears to me to be the cult of ugliness which 
has been growing of late years. There is to) great a tendency 
nowadays to mere eccentricity and originality among the 
younger men. There have been severa! buildings erected 
lately the cleverness—I had almost said the infernal cleverness 
—of which cannot be denied for one moment, but are they 
beautiful? There is far too much straining after effect, too 
great eagerness to achieve something not attempted, or at any 
rate, not achieved before; and, as has been well said, “ When 
the achievement becomes obvious, is it not by way of becoming 
uninteresting?” {fam not arguing in favour of a dead level of 
monotony which is uninteresting, even if the level be a high 
one; I have no love for the stereotyped style of art which the 
continental methods of education and study too often result 
in. Ifa man bea true artist his individual emotions, the bent 
of his mind, all the idiosyncrasies of his character are bound to 
come out in his work; but do not let your main idea and aim 
be to display your idiosyncrasies. In this connection I cannot 
do better than quote some words recently used by Sir Edward 
Poynter in addressing the students of the Academy. He 
said :—‘‘ The desire to be original is a constant besetment of 
the young artist, but unless founded ona solid base of know- 
ledge and study it is apt to lead to mere eccentricity, and to 
show a desire to astonish rather than to command that legiti- 
mate admiration which sensible people would give to all well- 
considered and thoughtful work ; and’ there is perhaps nothing 
more distressing to the intelligent observer of a work of art 
than an evidence of the desire to be original at all costs, where 
there is neither genius nor knowledge to support it.’ These 
words cannot be too closely pondered on and taken to heart by 
every artist, and especially by architects to-day, who are tuo apt 
to think that the rays which fall from the new electric lamp of 
eccentricity have extinguished all the beams of the old 
seven lamps. A real genius may be original because he 
has the knowledge and the power to work out his original 
ideas, but what can be more contemptible than to see 
the weak jejune and spiritless attempts to copy what may be 
admired as an original work of genius, while the copy only 
shows the lack of genius in its exponent? In literature we 
admire Carlyle because of the intense earnestness which is 
everywhere to be found behind the rough and somewhat 
uncouth language which he employs; but of those who have 
tried to imitate Carlyle what shall we say? ‘Non ragioniam 
di lor, ma guarda e passa.” Your buildings are the vernacular 
in which you have to express the architectural ideas which are 
in you, and depend upon it the simpler and more diréct that 
language is, the more eloquently will it appeal to the world, 
Be assured, therefore, that the time you may spend in studying 
old work will never be wasted. that such study will but brace 
your pinions and fit you better to soar into the heights which 
science is opening out for you. And further, the study of old 


work will teach you another most important lesson—ney 
lose sight of the nature of the material in which you are wor 
In the best old work the material is never tortured : one fo 
ornamentation and enrichment is suitable for stone, an 
for brick, and another for wood ; and this has always beer 
sight of when art became debased, with the result that 4 
tour de force is attained from which, however much we 
admire the skill which produced it, we turn with relief 
simpler, truer and more legitimate methods of treatment, 
Before I leave the subject of what I may call you 
tellectual equipment for the career which you have ch 
let me urge you to cultivate an easy, terse and <¢ 
literary style. When’ you get into practice you will 
to write reports and to carry on daily correspondence 9 
sorts of subjects, and you should endeavour alway 
make your own meaning as clear as possible to those 
are addressing. It often occurs to me how lamen 
deficient in literary style are the majority of letters y 
one gets from architects. And here I cannot but ex 
my regret, which is shared, I believe, by all “membe 
the Council, that we have been unable to award the 
prize this year. Here is an opportunity, which I should 
to see more widely embraced, of carefully studying some 
ject given to you, digesting it, and then producing in your 
words a dissertation on the subject, which should not be a. 
réchauffé of what you have read, but an attempt to explair 
to reason upon the theme which has been set you. I hope 
year we shall get a much larger number of competitors for 
prize. Also I would urge the younger members of this ] 
tute not to neglect any opportunities you may have to pra 
public speaking. If any subject is treated in this roon 
which you have knowledge, I am confident your attemp 
impart it will always be received sympathetically by the « 
pier of this chair, whoever he may be, and you will find | 
enormous advantage to be able to express your ideas in pt 
I very much wish more of the younger men would take pa 
our discussions here. When you once get started in | 
pendent practice there will be hosts of matters coming b 
you on which you will only have your own judgment to ¢ 
you. You are sure to make some mistakes, but do no 
unduly discouraged by them ; you will learn more from 
takes than in any other way. I mustjust say one word on: 
has been a vexed question ever since I took any interest in 
Institute—I mean competitions. Whatever may be « 
personal views on competitions, I do not for one mot 
suppose we Shall ever get rid of them. From the point of 
of the promoters, I do not think the best method of gettin; 
most suitable design is by competition, because, however | 
fully you may draw your conditions, you can never embod 
them all the small points which ought to be and woul 
considered by the designer if he were in constant touch 
those whose requirements he is trying to meet; but from 
competitor’s point of view—painful as must be the aggre 
waste of time and energy —it seems to me that t 
was a great deal of force in the remarks made by 
Wills a few weeks ago in this room: He said thi 
man starting in practice cannot possibly have 
time fully occupied, and that he had better’ waste 
time going in for competitions than in other ways, 
there is no doubt you may learn a great deal 
endeavouring to work out actual problems of design; but 
ougut to work them out conscientiously, and not slur ove} 
difficulties, or you will be apt to get into slovenly way 
work, and there is always the danger of being led to 
telling bits of design into the elevations without looking 
the construction. And if you do go in for competitions, ¥ 
the award is made I cannot help thinking the losers w 
best consult their own dignity by accepting their defeat 
silence. Of course, I am assuming a conscientious asst 
and promoters who mean loyally to accept his award. 
words can be too strong to stigmatise cases in which asses) 
awards are upset for no intelligible reason except g 
nepotism; but I hope such cases are growing rarer, and 
Institute is, I feel sure, always desirous of doing its be: 
keep competitions clean, fair, and above board. oe 
The field of an architect’s practice is ever widening, an 
fact, it is now so extensive as almost to deter men from ente 
on it. All the new discoveries of science, which at first 
simply laboratory experiments, are gradually made to subs 
our daily needs and requirements, and as soon as this 
taken place our clients expect us to advise them with refer! 
to all new inventions, and you will find it to your great ad. 
tage to keep aw courant with the times by noting and, if} 
sible, investigating the utility of new inventions afte 
architecture. ‘But the powers of any individual are lim 
and I feel sure that the near future will see a good dealof d 
lution of the manifold duties undertaken by architects. A 
see no reason why this should turn out to the detriment of 
architect. On the art side he can be associated with 
sculptor, the’ painter and the mosaic worker, and on 
scientific side why not with the engineer? Quite recently 
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; thee Wid) : F ea 
ttute urged the desirability of associating an architect with 
peu eee in bridge design, and I am confident it would 
ten be desirable to associate a professional civil engineer with 
1 architect in the case. of large buildings. where. difficult 
-oblems of support or construction have to be considered, the 
ast arrangement of electric wiring, and so forth. I would be 
‘e last to undervalue the great assistance which an architect 
ceives from what I may call the specialist manufacturers with 
hom we so frequently have to consult, but personally I am 
isposed to think the better plan would be to put their work 
ader the direct supervision of a professional engineer, who could 
raw up the specification embodying the conditions under 
Rictiihe work is to be carried out, But this is a question which 
-arcely comes within the limits,of an address to students. The 
ary wideness of the field covered by an architect’s practice, 
ith all its manifold responsibilities, has, however, its compen- 
tions. As your practice increases you need never be 
aunted by the dread of monotony. Your work will probably 
ike you afield into various parts of the country, and every 
‘esh building which you haye to design will present new 
ifficulties as to site, aspect, accommodation, &c., which it is a 
ever-ending pleasure to try to overcome. Architecture Is so 
any-faceted, and touches so many planes of modern life— 
sclesiastical, municipal, commercial and social—that an archi- 
‘ct ought above all other men to be broad-minded and to 
void anything like cliqueism or a haughty bearing towards 
jis fellows. .Remember that, however fascinating and lofty 
say be your designs, the effect of your building when 
nished depends not upon yourself, but upon the builder who 
arries out your designs, the foreman who looks after the work, 
‘nd even the individual carpenter who fits a moulding or the 
abourer who mixes the concrete, and if you cultivate broad 
ympathies you will find all through your life that you wlil 
:main a student and will be learning lessons every day, and 
ais will tend to keep your brain clear and your mind receptive. 
In these few remarks I have endeavoured merely to touch 
pon some of the matters of interest to students as to which 
“word of advice or caution may be useful, but you must fill in 
1¢ details yourselves, always remembering that so honourable 
ind inspiring a profession demands that those who practise it 
hould always uphold a high standard of honour among 
emselyes. 

In conclusion, let me heartily congratulate those of you 
who have come here to-night to receive the prizes which you 
ave so thoroughly deserved. Mr. Hare will give you some 
etailed criticisms on the work which has been submitted, and 
_will only say that I think the collection of drawings which 
as been on view the last fortnight is a really remarkable one, 
ind shows an aggregate of labour, study and skill which can- 
ot be too. highly commended. And you who have not been 
ortunate enough to win prizes are also to be congratulated, for | 
‘ou have shown a steady perseverance in working out your 
esigns which will certainly not turn out to be lost labour, and 
ou will learn a great deal by observing how others have got 
yer the difficulties which perplexed you. Do not be unduly 
epressed by your failures nor elated by your successes, but 
at each only stimulate you to further endeavours. I heartily 
vish you all possible success in your future careers. 
_ Mr. H. T. Hare gave his 


iL Review of Work Submitted for the Prizes and 
| bas Studentships, 1901. 


He said :—One cannot, in locking round the exhibition, fail 
) be struck by the vast amount of care and labour which the 
tudents who are competing have expended on their work, and 
.behoves the critic to weigh well his words that he may not 
n the one hand omit any beneficial criticism, or on the other 
‘iscourage or misunderstand an earnest and meritorious 
yorker. Itis also to be borne in mind that the designs are 
he work of students and must not therefore be judged with 
90 great severity from a practical standpoint. With these 
onsiderations before me, and remembering the many brilliant 
gen who in former years have occupied my present position, I 
\pproach my task with some trepidation; being conscious 
hat, though I have been accustomed to form opinions on the 
vorks submitted for these prizes, I have not hitherto had occa- 
ion to formulate those ideas in such a manner as shall make 
‘hem intelligible to others. © 
_ The subjects included in the prize list of the Institute cover 
. very wide field, ranging from the literary side, as instanced 
yy the essay, to the eminently practical, as evidenced 
ly the Grissell medal. The study of old work is en- 
/ouraged in the competitions for the Pugin studentship and 
he Institute medal, of colour in that for the Owen Jones prize, 
vhile design, the ultimate end and aim of all these studies, is 
avited m the subjects given for the Scane medallion and the 
-Ite prize. Any student who had taken, year by year, one of 
hese subjects would, I venture to think, when the list was 
sxhausted, have passed through a course of study which 
vould be of infinite value to him in after years, and would 
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equip him with a fund of knowledge which would stand him 
in good stead in the stress of practice, when little time or 
opportunity is left for theoretical study. The standard of work 
submitted has always been a high one, the prize designs and 
drawings usually being among the mest notable published 
during the year, and this occasion forms noexception. Except 
in one or two particulars, I think the work. may bear com- 
parison with the best of former years ; indeed, some of it seems 
to me to be a step in advance. 

I will take what is usually considered the most popular 
competition first in order. I refer to the Soane medallion. 
The subject given, a large public swimming-bath, with two or 
three accessory rooms, has attracted sixteen competitors. 
Although this is a rather less number than last year, it may be 
considered a satisfactory response, and it is gratifying to be 
able to say that the quality of many of the designs is much 
higher. Last year the Council felt compelled to with- 
hold the medal; a course which must always be reluctantly 
taken; but this year there are several designs, any 
one of which might have received the award. The site 
given being an open one, untrammelled by any restrictions, 
it is Curious to note that out of the sixteen competitors no 
fewer than twelve should have preferred to arrange their main 
frontage and entrance at one end, the remaining four only 
utilising the side, the length of which I should have thought 
would offer the most architectural possibilities. The end 
frontage and entrance have tempted many competitors to 
duplicate the accessory rooms asked for in order to balance 
the grouping, a license which was hardly contemplated and is 
barely legitimate. It is never intended that the schedule of 
accommodation should be strictly and rigidly adhered to, but it 
should not be necessary to materially vary it in order to produce 
a satisfactory design. These remarks apply with the greatest 
force to the prize design, that submitted by Mr. Fulton under 
the motto “Iona”; indeed, to. such an extent has he 
exceeded the prescribed limits, that the selection of his design 
was seriously jeopardised on this ground alone, and it is only 
owing to its undoubted superiority in other respects that it 
receives the award. This design is an extremely fine one from 
the architectural point of view, exhaustively thought out in 
every detail, brilliant in draughtsmanship, and though a little 
wanting in some respects in reticence and inclined to be over- 
done, still, taken all in all, a masterly’ composition reflecting 
the greatest credit on its author. Two designs receive medals 
of merit, those by Mr. Moodie (“Tepidarium”) and Mr. 
Detmar (“Balneum”), both of which are very excellent 
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sets. Of the two I prefer the former, the management 
of the plan with the two enclosed _courtyards being 
extremely satisfactory. The interior is also well de- 


signed with an evident appreciation of architectural effect. 
In Mr. Detmar’s design the planning of the octagon hall 
cutting into the bath appears awkward and the reason obscure. 
There is a touch of genius, however, in the open arch, with 
group of statuary between the hall and bath. “Io” (Mr. 
Vincent Harris) receives honourable mention, and is a clever 
set of drawings. The interior of the bath, however, though 
well-designed generally, appears to be insufficiently lighted. 
There are several other designs which may be examined with- 
out uneasiness, but it is impossible to particularise all that are 
worthy of note. I may, however, mention “ Amphibious,” 
a clever design of Spanish character, “Silhouette” with a wonder- 
fil coloured interior view,and “Roma.” Several competitors 
do not appear to have realised that the treatment was intended 
to be architectural, and have regarded the problem as one to be 
solved by engineering rather than architecture, a mistake which 
ought not to be possible, for the one should comprise and be 
necessary to the other. Few of the authors have successfully 
grappled with the difficulty of the dressing-boxes, which ought 
not to have been impossible of treatment if not regarded from 
a too practical standpoint. The chimney-stack has also proved 
a serious stumbling-block, and not a single author has 
attempted the solution by twin towers, which in a Classical or 
Renaissance design would, I think, have been a legitimate 
treatment. It is also difficult to see why so few of the best 
designs have introduced lighting from the roof, which is almost 
an essential in a swimming bath, and is surely not beyond the 
wit of man to compass without much sacrifice of appearance. 
One notices with some interest that the most successful designs 
are those which have drawn their inspiration from the Baths of 
Caracalla, a motive which bids fair to prove a sort of universal 
recipe for many of our problems, from a cathedral downwards, 
and one is fain to admit that a worse modei might have been 
selected. 

The drawings for the Tite prize are this year disappointing, 
as, though the number of designs submitted is large, there is 
no single one among them which unmistakably excels; indeed, 
I may say that there is not one which can be regarded as quite 
satisfactory. The subject, a Royal Mausoleum, is a purely 
architectural one, calling for the highest development of the 
art, and the conditions supplied a plan which was one of 
Palladio’s unworked-out sketches. Competitors were thus at 
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devoted to Italian architecture. | 
that the Tite Bequest was made with a view 
moting, the study of Italian architecture, and 


his contemporaries and followers. 


are introduced on each side of a narrow rusticated pile. 
The drawings are well thought out, and the design 
of the interior is satisfactory. ‘In Memoriam,” by Mr. 
Andrew Nutton, receives a medal of merit, and is the 
most striking design submitted, the perspective being 
decidedly powerful. There is a great deal of very 
clever work in this set of drawings, but the dome and 
ovum are disproportionate to the substructure, and the entire 
composition 1s overpowered and crushed. The author has 


evidently considered that light is not: essential in the interior of 


such a: building, and the central space under his dome would 
be gloomy in the extreme. Three designs receive honourable 
mention—those submitted by ‘“ Marble,” “Shamrock” and 
“Rex.” These, while being excellent ‘in some particulars, all 
fail in some important respects. “Marble” has a well- 
proportioned exterior, though the architecture is not quite 


Palladian. The interior is, however, not up to the 
standard of the exterior, and is in many respects 
weak in design. “Shamrock” has the best interior 
of the series, but the introduction of rustication  in- 


ternally may be questioned. The exterior does not appear 
to have been sufficiently studied in its proportions, resulting in 
a somewhat clumsy outline; and although in this com- 
petition one does not look too critically into questions of 
construction, I may be permitted to point out that no effort 
of engineering could ever induce the dome to stand as 
shown in the section. ‘ Rex” has a well-executed set of 
drawings illustrating a design of good and pleasing pro- 
portions. The: introduction of the two towers or campanili 
in such close proximity to the dome cannot be considered a 
satisfactory composition. The dome and other portions of the 
building are reminiscent of St. Paul’s, but the details are weak, 
and the whole somewhat lacking in vigour and originality. 
_ There are several other designs worthy of note, but which 
time prevents me from mentioning more particularly. It is 
curious to observe in looking round the designs how many, 
which are in other respects clever and meritorious, have 
failed ‘n their general proportions, the tendency being to 
exaggerate the size of the dome and ovum. This is specially 
noticeable in the case of “Gibbs,” which but for this fault 
would have occupied a high place in the competition. Many 
of the authors have drawn upon the buttresses and other 
features of Sta Maria delle Salute—a rather dangerous source 
of inspiration, in spite of its extreme picturesqueness in its 
own particular position. The Grissell medal has this year 
attracted six competitors, the design being for the roof 
over a picture gallery. The competition being for construction 
only, one does not necessarily look for exceptional merit in an 
artistic sense. It is, however, interesting to find that the best 
design constructionally is generally also the best artistically, 
which tends to show that the practical mind can sometimes 
descend to consider the pleasing of the eye. Or should I 
reverse the remark? Of thesix designs two only have adopted 
what is generally accepted as the most satisfactory method of 
lighting ;- that is, by continuous skylights along each side, 
leaving the central portion solid—a rather difficult method to 
treat successfully. The selected design, by Mr. L. W. Grace, is: 
shown in a set of careful drawings, which would no doubt result 
satisfactorily in execution. I did not, however, notice any com- 
plete drawing of one of the roof trusses, which seems a rather 
serious omission. Nearly all the other designs are worthy of 
notice, though one or two have manufactured difficulties in 
order to surmount them, not always with conspicuous success, 
It is hard toimagine why “Groined Barrel” should have made 
his roof of elliptical section, both inside and out, in solid con- 
crete. Surely a slope on the outer surface would have been 
much simpler and easier to construct and to cover. Or, again, 
why “ Fleur-de-Lys” should have used an inner and outer roof 
principal, both entirely independent of each other. On the 
whole, however, all the designs reach a high level of merit. 
Turning now to those competitions which do not involve 
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‘liberty to devote the whole of their thought and study to the 
architectural treatment of the subject, and it was fully expected 
that at least one or two very fine designs would have been. 
elicited, especially as so much attention is at present being 
I should here like to explain 
to pro- 
by that 
time should be understood the architecture ot Palladio and 
This. does, not. appear 
to be clearly realised. by many of the competitors, and year by 
year the Council are compelled to pass over a number of very 
excellent designs because they did not fulfil this essential con- 
dition. The design which receives the awatd this year, ‘ Lion, 
Heart,” by Mr, C, Gascoyne, may be said to owe its position, 
rather to negative than positive merit. While it fails in dignity 
and impressiveness, it is the design against which the fewest 
objections can be urged on a careful examination of its details., 
The dome cannot, however, be said. to be strictly Italian, and 
its outline is not very pleasing, and the entrance portico or: 
porch is open to criticism for the manner in which the columns 
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design, but which -are devoted to the study of old build 
am pleased to note that excellent work is again submit 
all competitors. There is evidence of an amount of entht 
and love of their art which leads us to look forward hoy 
to the future at the hands of those who will shortly be er 
upon active practice. ier 
Twelve competitors have entered for the Pugin sti 
ship, the award being made in, favour of Mr. Wontner ‘ 
who sends an admirable series of sketches and water-c; 
The subjects treated are of'a comprehensive nature, émb: 
both Renaissance and Gothic work inEngland and on the 


| nent, Mr. A. Muir receives a prize of 5/ 5s. and Mr. J,'} 


Gibbons honourable mention. All these drawings are oj 
a high standard of merit that it is’ difficult to particularis 
The competition for the silvér medal is one of the 
valuable of the series, in that it insures the careful me 
ment and delineation of interesting old buildings, thus fo 
a permanent record which may become of great importa 
the future, when the originals shall have succumbed 
hands of the vandal or the ravages of time. For the ‘st 
too, there is no work which can give so thorough an j 
into the details and methods of the masters of the past : 
actual measuring and plotting of the buildings. Sketch 
good, but measuring is. better. Twelve sets of drawing 
submitted, all more or less good, and all of great ir 
—certainly worthy of much more study than I was 
to give them. The medal goes to Mr. Gregory, 
has an excellent monograph of Bolsover Castle, 
Wynn Owen and Mr.- Stanley Towse receive 5/ 55, 
for drawings of Lindisfarne: Abbey and Houghton 
respectively. Among other drawings I note a very inter 
study of Emmanuel College Chapel, which is certainly ¢ 
the most charming buildings in Cambridge, and which I « 
remember to have seen illustrated before. I trust ma 
these drawings will receive publication in some form. 
The interest in the Owen Jones studentship is fully | 
tained this year, and it is pleasant to recognise that so 
those competitors who have been unsuccessful in former 
now come forward with better results, The standard of 
is a high one, most of the drawings being admirably exe 
and showing considerable mastery over the brush, WI 
the colouring is notin some cases formed rather by a des 
producea pictorial than a truthful effect is open to serious qu 
I suppose colour is a thing which no two people see 
I am also struck by the fact that the large majority ¢ 
studies are of mosaic, Della Robbia and kindred material: 
that there are practically no drawings of painted decor. 
which would probably be of much more practical servic 
vast amount of labour has been expended in showing mir 
each separate tessera of a floor or roof, and while one c 
but admire the patience and care devoted to the work 
impossible to avoid a feeling that some of this energy 1 
have been better employed. Seven sets of studies have 
submitted, the studentship being secured by Mr. G. N Be 
while Mr. Percy Nobbs receives 1o/. 10s., and Mr. McLa 
52. 55., all of whom are to be congratulated on their work. 
The essay is for some reason never a very popular con 
tion, and this year only four were received. The subjec 
‘The employment of the Order in Renaissance and Mi 
Architecture,” a theme which at the present moment shou 
an attractive and inspiring one. It is unfortunate, how 
that it has not proved the case, and more unfortunate stil 
none of those submitted should be of sufficient excellen 
merit the award of the medal. That submitted under 
motto “Serlio,” Mr. J. J. Waddell, has, however, 
awarded a prize of rol. tos. With the essay my ta 
finished, and I have only in conclusion to thank you 
having listened patiently to my perhaps too lengthy re 
To those students who have been successful I would si 
“‘ Regard this as but one step on the long road you are t 
ing. You have achieved something. There still remains 
than you will ever accomplish.” To those who have not 
time been awarded the spoils of victory:—“ There is no ¢ 
for discouragement. The fact of having prepared these ¢ 
ings, and of having seen how others have attacked the | 
problem, places you in an infinitely better position for 
future, and should serve as an incentive to yet another effi 
The Chairman then distributed the prizes. oe 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., moved a vote of thanks tc 
John Slater and Mr. Hare. | 
Mr. J. Burnet, of Glasgow, seconded the motion. 


‘ 


3 4 
A Site has now been purchased from Viscount Pore 
St. Cyprian’s Church, Dorset Square, N.W., a condition 0 
sale being that the church is built and ready for consecr' 


by June 1, 1904.. The architect is Mr. J. N. Comper, 0 
firm of Messrs. Bucknall & Comper. An appeal was first 1 
thirty-seven years ago to build ‘the church, but it was 10 
sible to obtain a site until recently, when the leases expire! 


Fes. 7, 1902.] 
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THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL SITE. 


CHE following statement of the arguments in favour of the 


another 20 yards, the view would only be across a space of 
40 yards wide, compared with the vista of some hundreds of 


L adopted site, St. James’s Mount, has been issued by the | yards at the St. James’s Mount site. 


mmittee of the Liverpool Cathedral:— 
Public Decision. 
At a public meeting held in the Liverpool Town Hall on 
ne 17, 1901, the Lord Mayor, presiding at the opening until 
e election of the Earl of Derby as chairman, the St. James’s 
ount site, Which:had been recommended by the Lord Bishop’s 
mittee after prolonged and careful consideration of Monu- 
snt Place and all other available sites, and with the assistance 
most able professional advice, was determined on by an 
erwhelming majority. 
: Criticism. 
- There has been, however, as is only natural in the case of a 
eat and important undertaking, much criticism, and in certain 
varters a good deal of opposition, since the St. James’s site 
_s been definitely and finally decided on. 
. Criticism, when duly accredited and thoroughly competent, 
‘ould be welcomed as a valuable aid to progress, nor can a 
|r and openly-conducted opposition be productive of anything 
it good. But it is only right that both sides of a case should 
| heard, and heard fully and impartially. - 
[ Objections to St. James's Mount, 
' It has been objected to the St. James’s Mount site that it is 
‘ither (1) central, nor (2) accessible, nor (3) commandingly 
ominent, and (4) that it has no vistas ; (5) that its occupation 
uld interfere with a public recreation ground ; and (6) that 
‘would practically mean a contribution by the ratepayers to 
(> cost of the cathedral. 


| Lts Advantages Maintained. 


_ The committee hold that each of these six statements rests 
( an entire misconception, and has no valid foundation what- 
ier and that the advantages are distinctly on the side of the’ 
‘ James’s Mount site; and further they maintain that this site 
i(7) exceptionally suitable owing to its freedom from noise, 
that it is spacious, (9) that the foundations are quite satis- 
{:tory, and (10) that it affords a unique architectural position 
‘\ich renders it on its own merits, and apart from all question 
‘cost, a finer site than that at Monument Place. On these 
jints the committee’s conviction may be stated as follows :— 
\1. The St. James’s Mount site cannot be reasonably con- 
é.ered otherwise than central, and will become more and more 
«as the years goon. Asa matter of fact, the sites are both 
rly central, and there is only a distance of 1,233 yards 
itween them. . 
2, Itis accessible. Tramcars run already on three sides, 
éd on two of these the distance is about 160 yards, which is 
cite near enough. The site is only 500 yards from St. James’s 
sition ; practically as near to tne Central Station, Exchange 
‘ition and the Pierhead as the Monument Place site; and 
(ly 600 yards further away froa: Lime Street Station. It is 
tsrefore, quite easy of access from all parts of the diocese of 
iverpool. 
1 3. Itis prominent. St. James’s Mount has the advantage 
( being some 24 feet higher than Monument Place. The 
shedral would, therefore, be much more commandingly 
yminent than if built on‘: Monument Place. A cathedral built 
‘St James’s Mount ‘could be viewed locally from a distance 
¢ the north and east sides of 200 yards, on the south and 
sith-east of 300 yards, and on the west from an average 
<itance of about 33 yards. Moreover, the Mount, as the 
Jian of Ely reminds us, “ was originally the crest of one of 
t» sandstone ridges which form the background of the sloping 
IL on which Liverpool is built, and it still remains a lofty 
€inence on which, as seen from the river—and that is the 
{ce from which the most ‘characteristic view of the city must 
évays be visible—the mass of a cathedral building, with its 
tvers and spires and lantern: fléche, and the long line of 
(roof would stand up grandly, giving dignity and 
phineeon to the already picturesque skyline of the city.” The 
onument Place site can claim no such commanding views. 
Nor is it without vistas. Indeed: in this respect it com- 
fede favourably with the Monument Place site. Mr. J. 
‘drid Scott, himself an eminent architect, and nephew of the 
le Sir Gilbert Scott, says :—“The site in itself is a par- 
talarly’ fine one, and one which any architect would take 
ight in dealing with. It is very peculiar, as the plateau 
‘nds Some 15 feet above the flanking road. This would give 
< plendid effect to the principal facade, which would have a 
fe open space about 500 feet in depth leading uptoit.... 
is very high, and the cathedral would 
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is'site, like the other, 
well seen from the river and other more distant points.” At 
nument Place the greatest distance that the west end could 
‘Seen from would be the corner of Commutation Row and 
ndon Road, a distance of 470 yards. On the other three 
2s the cathedral would be facing on to London Road, Pem- 
ke Place and a proposed new street, which would each be 
i 20 yards wide, and even’ if the cathedral were set back 
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Public Rights Respected. 


With regard to the question of interference with public 
ground, it should be remembered that by no means the. whole 
of the site is a recreation ground. There are six houses and 
two cottages upon the Mount which are leasehold from the 
Liverpool Corporation, and these houses, with the gardens 
attached, and the back road belonging thereto, extend for a 
distance from north to south of 500 feet. These houses it is 
proposed to buy from the Corporation and present leaseholders. 
The only rights the public have over this part of the Mount 
are confined to the length of a space called St. James’s Walk, 
which is 20 feet wide. Very little of the space now allotted 
to the public asa recreation ground will be required for the 
cathedral. 

Contributions by Ratepayers. 

Furthermore, the St. James’s Mount site has cost the rate- 
payers of Liverpool for land and all improvements, such as 
laying it out, walks, railings, &c., a little over 10,000/.. And as 
the cathedral committee have offered this sum. to the Corpora- 
tion for the site, the ratepayers of Liverpool will not be con- 
tributing to the cost of the cathedral, and, moreover, will 
probably for all time to come still have the benefit of nearly 
the whole open space of St. James’s Gardens. 


Devotional Requirements. 


The arguments in favour of the Monument Place site are in 
the main precisely those which might be employed in the case 
of a building designed for purely secular purposes. Such 
arguments, even if they were in themselves convincing, which 
is very far from being the case, would still take no account of 
the devotional requirements which are of the first importance 
ina place of worship. ' The ideal cathedral site should be 
central, accessible and prominent, and yet at the same time 
should stand a little apart from the noise and din of heavy 
traffic. 

The Monument Place site is anything but a quiet spot. The 
roar of traffic is continuous. Electric cars, on Sundays and 
weekdays alike, run past it on the. two longest sides, and the 
noise and clamour (as is now the case in the cathedral church 
of St. Peter) would, in spite of the greater thickness of the 
walls, be exceedingly disturbing. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral has been quoted more than once as a 
parallel case as regards conditions, and it has been claimed 
that there the traffic is no disturbance. However this may be, 
the cases are not parallel, for at St.,Paul’s (1) the road traffic 
is practically on one side only, the other being blocked by a 


_bar which is seldom opened, (2) the road is laid with asphalte 


instead of granite setts, and (3) there are no electric cars. 
The St. James’s Mount site possesses the great advantage 
of being free from all undue noise and disturbance. 


Available Space. 

In addition to this there is the advantage of a large free 
and open space. The St. James’s Mount site affords plenty of 
light and air, and gives an entire open area of 22 acres, 
against the 8 acres of the Monument Place site, the ground 
available for the cathedral itself being 1,020 by 248 feet, that is 
to say 5 acres, as against 4 acres at Monument Place, and 
situate in a clear space nearly a quarter of a mile long and 
200 yards wide. 

Foundations. 

The foundations at the St. James’s Mount site will rest in 
solid rock, which in some places shows on the surface. They 
have already been proved, and would probably cost less than 
on other sites. At the Monument Place site there is a railway 
tunnel underneath one corner, which might prove a source of 
very great inconvenience. 


Architectural Possibilities. 

The architectural possibilities at St. James’s Mount are thus 
eloquently set forth by three gentlemen whose names are held in 
high and deserved regard in our midst. Mr. Geo Bradbury, 
diocesan surveyor, and past president of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, speaks as follows :-—“ The architectural effect 
as regards situation would in my opinion quite equal, if it does 
not surpass, anything we have in England. The cathedral 
would probably stand on a level platform about 13 feet above 
St. James’s Road at its north end. The nave floor would, 
therefore, be about 150 feet above the level of high-water mark, 
and about the same level as Hope Street, facing Gambier Ter- 
race. The view of the cathedral for the whole length of that 
part of Hope Street, viewed across the pretty hollow of the 
cemetery, would be something almost unique in England, and 
of great magnificence. The St. James’s Mount site is in 
my opinion the only one in the whole of Liverpool that 
meets the conditions of a Liverpool cathedral.” Sir 


Edward Russell, dealing with thé subject at the public meeting 
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of June 17, 1991, spoke on this point as follows :—“I have 
been somewhat affected by the glorious prospect . ... of the 
great church on'the heights of Montmartre near Paris, which 
is in many respects almost identical in its effect with that 
which we shall have if we use the St. James’s Mount site for 
the cathedral]. It is impossible to imagine a more inspiriting 
sight than that afforded by that great church in the vicinity of 
Paris.” The Dean of Ely, a native of Liverpool, and a resident 
in the city as boy and man for many years, and a well-known 
authority on cathedral architecture, makes the following 
emphatic statement :—“I cannot at all understand how any 
citizen of Liverpool who really knows and loves his town,'much 
less how any architect or artist with the least spark of poetic 
imagination, can be blind to the picturesque and romantic 
possibilities of ‘the Mount’ as a site for the mother church of 
the city.” 


Further Objections to Monument Place Site. 

In addition to the satisfactory nature and distinct advan- 
tages possessed by the St. James’s Mount site, it is due also to 
consider, further, certain grave disadvantages, besides those 
already named, attaching to the Monument Place site, from 
which disadvantages the St. James’s Mount site is either wholly 
or almost entirely free. Among such objections may be 
enumerated :— 


The Housing Question. 


If an attempt had been made to get an Act of Parliament 
sanctioning the purchase of Monument Place site, there would 
certainly have been a clause’ inserted in the Bill compelling 
the promoters to provide houses within a reasonable area for 
all the working classes displaced. There are upon the site no 
less than sixty-three such dwellings, and when it is remem- 
bered that the rehousing must take place near to the original 
spot, and that in the nature of things, owing to modern 
methods and modern sanitary requirements, the new houses 
must take up a greater space than the old, then the task will 
be seen to be one of enormous, if not of prohibitive, difficulty. 


Landlords and other Interests. 


It is obvious that to satisfy these, when regard is had to the 
high value of land and property in the neighbourhood of 
Monument Place, a totally disproportionate and excessively 
large sum would be required in comparison with the St. James’s 
Mount site. 

Moreover, the large and numerous trade interests which 
exist on the Monument Place site and in its neighbourhood 
would call for heavy compensation in the event of the site 
being acquired for a cathedral. 

Again, it must be noted that the Monument Place site 
being an extremely valuable property with high rentals, the 
rateable value naturally rises in proportion, amounting in fact 
to 6,784/. net assessment, and if the site were acquired for such 
building purposes as those under consideration, there would 
ensue a Icss to the ratepayers of the annual sum of about 
2,250/,—an enormous loss compared with that at St. James’s 
Mount. : : 

The net rateable value of 6,784/. per annum at thirty 
years’ purchase represents a capital sum for the site of no less 
than 203,520/. 

Another difficulty would arise in connection with rights of 
light. These rights would be considerations to be seriously 
reckoned with in the case of such a lofty building as a 
cathedral, with transepts perhaps roo feet in height, reaching 
out on each side towards adjacent property, and rising above 
it so.as to overshadow it, to say nothing of the tower or spire, 
which might reach a height of 300 feet. The comparatively 
free and open space at St. James’s Mount reduces this difficulty 
to a minimum. 

The foregoing is for the most part a plain statement of 
facts. To the unprejudiced: inquirer these facts cannot but 
carry conviction. 
it is claimed that it is remarkably and. exceptionally good, that 
it possesses in great measure all the necessary qualifications 
of the ideal site, and that it is by far the best in Liverpool. 
The decision to adopt it, as the Dean of Ely justly remarks, 
“‘is' a wise one, not only on grounds of economy, but on 
grounds of utility and art.” It is an accident, though a 
fortunate one, that the cost promises to be but small. No 
thought of mere economy has influenced, or would ever be 
allowed to influence, those on whose ‘shoulders rests the 
weighty responsibility—deeply felt and recognised as such—of 
erecting for the people of this important and populous diocese 
a cathedral church which shall be in every. respect worthy of 
this great community, with its manifold associations and 
interests, its mighty wealth and influence, its untiring indus- 
trial ‘activities and its world-wide commercial relations ; and 
shall'stand as a witness, both in our own and all future ages, to 
the true spirit of devotion and: worship amid the turmoil of. life, 
wrought out and expressed in the’ most’ noble and enduring 
form, ‘by the builders of the twentieth century. 


It is not claimed that the site is perfect, but: 


GENERAL. rae i 

The King has been pleased to appoint Mr. Guy: Francis 

Laking, M.V.O., to be Keeper of the King’s Armoury. | | | 

Mr. W. Emerson has returned to England after spending 

several weeks in Calcutta as the guest of Lord Curzon, in 

connection with the designs for the All-India Victoria Memorial 
‘ | 


¢ 


Hall at Calcutta. 
The Late Mr. W. F. Porter, architect, has left property 
valued at (39,8014. 14s, 11@ The late Mr. W. Henry 
Martineau’s property is returned at 31,9537. 8s. 4d.. pe 
The Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs have arranged 
for the inauguration in the spring of the museum containing the 
collections in the Pavillon Marsan. 
The Court of Common Couneil has sanctioned the construc. 
tion of a public subway between the Bank station of the Central 
London Railway and the Lombard Street station of the City 
and South London Railway at the level of the booking offices. 
The Victoria Memorial in Sind is to take the form of a 
colossal statue of Her Majesty in Carrara marble, the work o| 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. The statue, which is to be erected 
opposite the Frere Hall at Kurrachee on a specially prepared 
site, is estimated to cost 6,000. 
The Salle Adolphe Rothschild, in the Louvre, containing 
works in precious metals presented by the late M. Rothschild, 
will be opened on Monday, the 17th inst. . 


The Parliamentary Committee of the County Councils’ 
Association have drawn up a resolution expressing the de. 
sirability that county councils should have, with regard to main 
roads, vested in them powers to make by-laws prescribing the 
line and level of all new buildings abutting on such roads, and 
that a clause to the above effect should be embodied in the 
Highways Bill to be introduced into Parliament. ’ 

The Government has promised to present to Cape Town 
a site and a pedestal for the King’s statue to be erected there. 
The funds for the statue itself will be raised by public 
subscription. Eas 

The Cardiff Tramways Committee have been consider- 
ing tenders for supplying generators for the new eléctric tram- 
ways. The tenders were divided into two classes, “ English” 
and “Foreign.” A member of the committee at once pro- 
posed to exclude the German tenders, although they were the 
lowest. This was agreed to, and the English and American 
tenders were considered. The committee recommended the 
acceptance of an English tender, that of Messrs. Dick, 
Kerr & Co., although it was not the lowest. . ae 

The Authorities of the ‘Rhine’ province and the Moselle 
valley in Germany have been ordered to prohibit the exhibi- 
tion of advertisements likely to spoil the views of the landscapes 
in their respective districts. es a 

The First Commissioner of Works has stated that 
arrangements have been in: negotiation for the acquisition o! 
properties necessary for the isolation of the National Gallery, 
and provision for the purchases'is made in the estimates foi 
1902-3. As soon as possible ‘after April 1 next the purchase: 
will be completed. Itis hoped that possession will be obtained! 
and the premises demolished this summer. a 


Mr. Andrew MacCallum, the. painter of forest scenery, 
died at Holland House studios, London, a few days ago. He 
was born in Nottingham, and was at one time director of the 
School of Art at Manchester. 


. Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. Ltd., have brought out anothe: 
edition of their List of English Clubs in all parts of the 
world. There are many additions, and over 809 golf clubs are’ 
included in this edition. It will be invaluable to travellers and 
men who have business in foreign States or in the Colonies. , 
M. Gervex is now engaged ona portrait of Prince Napoleon, 
who will be depicted in his study engaged on the preparatior 
of his work entitled ‘“‘ Memorial de Saint-Héléne.” a 
’/ Whe Portsmouth Corporation’ have’ decided that the 
statue of Queen Victoria to be: erected as a Coronation 
memorial will be without the three medallions of local 
celebrities first suggested. Mr.‘Drury, the sculptor, is 0! 


‘jane 


‘opinion that the town hall square would provide an ideal site 


for the statue. If the statue were placed by the town hall the 
building would dwarf it. . A sub-committee has been elected tc 
confer with the roads and works committee as to the site and 
to carry out the work. - si | 

M. Pierre Langier, of the Théatre Francais, has presented 


‘to the Musée’ Luxembourg the bust of ‘his uncle, Etienne 


Arago, who was at one time conservator of the gallery. It 1 
the work of the late Carrier-Belleuse. 

The Manchester Society of Architects will hold it: 
fifth sessional papers meeting in the board-room of tht 
Chamber'6f Commerce, No. 44 Mosley Street, on Thursday 


“evening next,‘ February 13, when Mr. Charles M. Hadfield 


A.R:I.B A, will read a paper entitled “English Architecturt 
of the Fifteenth Century,” which will be illustrated by lantert 
views. 
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Designed and Engraved by STEPHEN WEBB. 
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“THE GREEN.” CLEY-BY-THE-SEA, NORFOLK. 


E. GUY DAWBER, Architect. 
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MARQUETRY PANELS: S-.S. ““ORONTES.” 


Designed and Engraved by STEPHEN WEBB. 
Messrs. J. J. STEVENSON and HARRY REDFERN, Architects. 


SUPPLEMENT 
| THE IRELAND.—Feb. 26.—A premium of £20 is offered for the 
best and cheapest report, plans, specification and estimates, 
&c., for providing the town of Kanturk with a wholesome 
supply of water. Mr. Mt. Timothy Guiney, clerk to the 
Kanturk Rural District Council, at the Boardroom of the 
Workhouse. 


LANGHO.—April 4.—-Competitive drawings are invited for 
buildings to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums -of 200/, 1507. and roo/. respectively 
will be awarded, Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon, secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 


Hampson, A. Earle, Os, Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 


MONTROSE.—Feb. 15.—Suggestions are invited for an 
ornamental fountain to be erected in the Mid Links of Montrose 
in memory of the late Provost Scott. Price must not exceed 
1507, Mr. A. Middleton, solicitor, Montrose. 


NEW MALDEN.—March 5.—Designs, &c,, are invited for 
public offices, fire-station, cart sheds, stables and mortuary to 
be erected at New Malden, Surrey. Total cost of buildings 
not to exceed 5,100/. Premiums of 252. and 1o/. respectively 
are offered for. the best and second best design. Mr. C. 'T. 
Lewis, clerk to The Maldens and Coombe Urban District 
Council, 7 Market Place, New Malden. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


iw of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
nection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
e Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
uf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
ade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
mplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
ficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER wil] Jurther 
\swer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
jwders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
.DVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
195, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Vitor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
id the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
id other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
iy be interested. 

thors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
nessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


munication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
ine and address of the writer—not in every case for 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


ondenis are requested to make their conmunicalions 
ubrief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
jndence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
cumunications, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
4 great disappointment zs Srequently expressed at the non- 
jearance of Contracts Open, Ti enders, &c., it ts par- 
larly requested that information of this description be 
jvarded to the Office, Liiperial Buildings, Ludgate 
ius, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


ACCRINGTON.—Feb. 17.—For erection ‘of shops, ‘offices, 
stores and assembly-rooms. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, 
architects, Post Office Chambers, Accrington. 


ALDRETH.—Feb. 14.—For erection of a bridge at Aldreth, 
over the West River. Mr. Herbert Leete, county surveyor for 
Isle of Ely, Ely. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Feb. 18,—For extensions to the 
county police*station at Hurst,’near Ashton-under-Lyne, “Mr. 
Henry Littler, architect, County Offices, Preston. 


AVONMOUTH. — Feb. 17.~—For construction of .a new dock 
having a water area of about 30 acres, with an entrance lock 
and entrance channel from the river Severn, a graving dock, 
embankments, sea-walls, &c. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Underfall Yard, Cumberland Road, Bristol. 

BARTON-ON-HUMBER. — Feb, 11.—For pulling-down of 
present classrooms, &c., and erection of new Wesleyan 
schools. Mr. J. Gibson, architect, Stalybridge. 

BECCLES, — Feb. 12. — For erection of cow-houses (for 
twenty-three cows), root-house, open hovel, piggeries and other 
additions and alterations to existing farm buildings, Ashtree 
Farm, Worlingham, and for erection of three labourers’ cot- 


tages on the Worlingham Hall estate. Mr. Arthur Pells, archi- 
tect, London Road, Beccles. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Feb, 25.—For supplying and fixing 


machinery required in the tramways repair shop at the Laird 


Street depét. Mr. Alfred Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Bir- 
kenhead. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


-RSHOT.—March 1.—Plans are invited for laying-out 
fasure ground about 6 acres of land in the centre of 
3\t. Mr, Nelson F. Dennis, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, 

| RSHOT.—March 29.—Competitive plans are invited 
cosed public offices, fire-station and town hall for the 
‘Yemiums of £100, £75 and £50 will be awarded for 
sjond and third best plans. ‘Mr. Nelson F, Dennis, 
E., surveyor. 

“RALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
Nnorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
mation can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
afor the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
1 

1 OGATE.— May 14.—Compeétitive designs are invited 
€ town hall, the cost of which must not exceed 40,000/, 


ls Of 1502, too/, and 754. are offered for the three BIRMINGHAM.—Feb, 12,—For reconstruction of Bourn- ' 
ddesigns. Mr. F. Bagshaw, borough engineer, Muni- 


W sesy*Harrogate. brook Road bridge. Mr, John Price, city surveyor, Council 
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ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY GHIMNEY-STACKS 


‘ON “THE 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed ‘Patent Blocks. 
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BoURNEMOUTH.— Feb. 12.— For supply of steel poles, CHELMSFORD.—Feb. 15.—For erection of a block of: 
overhead line, section boxes, arc lamps, arc lamp-poles, | cottages for workmen’s dwellings in Chelmsford. Mr, 
carriers, &c. Mr. F. W._ Lacey, borough and tramway | Dixon, town clerk, 16 London Road, Chelmsford. 
engineer, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. CLACTON-ON-SEA —Feb. 19.—For construction 0 

J d service reservoir. Mr. Geo, T 

BouRNEMOUTH.—Feb. 21.—For supply of a motor filters: anda ‘COvereC = “ee 
generator. Mr. F. W. Lacey, borough engineer, Municipal clerk, Town Hall Buildings, Clacton-on-Sea. 
Offices, Bournemouth. CLAY Cross.—For erection of six pairs of semi-de 

BRACEBRIDGE.—March 3 —For alterations and additions houses be: Holmgate. Mr. ae Oxley architect, Clay 
to the present buildings of the Bracebridge Asylum, near COVENTRY —Feb. ie or erection of five cottag 
Lincoln. Messrs. Giles,; Gough & Trollope, architects, other buildings at the sewage pumping-station,  \\ 
28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. ee Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city surveyor, St, 

, Ha oventry. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 11.—For alterations to entrance lodge Peas 
and laundry at the City Hospital, Bierley Hall. Mr. F. E. P. CROYDON = eo 1 i of ten double-deck, 
Edwards, city architect, Chapel Lane, Bradford truck cars, equipped complete with motors, &c., for o1 

: 1 an ; trolley system. Mr. E, Mawdesley, town clerk, Tow: 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 12,—For erection of wool and cloth | Croydon. : 

warehouse at the Albion Mills, Eccleshill. Messrs. Kendall & CROVDON.—Feb. 21 For enlar 
: 2 : — 21. gement of Croydon 
Bakes, architects, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. | post Office. Particulars may be obtained aan ie Se 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 18 —For extension of the Rawson Place | H.M. Office of Works, &c, Storey’s Gate, London, S.V\ 
markets. Messrs. T. C. Hope & Son, architects, 23 Bank Derpy.—Feb. 26.—For boilers and engineering ar 
Street. tary work in_ connection with new public baths, R 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 20.—For erection of Eastbrook Mission | Street. Mr. John Ward, borough surveyor, Babingtor 
Hall and adjoining premises in Leeds Road. Messrs. W. J. | Derby. 
Morley & Son, architects, 259 Swan Arcade, Bradford. DURHAM.—Feb. 15 —For erection of a five-roome 

BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 24.—For construction of collecting two-stalled stable, out-offices and yard, walls, &c,, 
trenches and other works upon the Willoughby estate. Messrs. Parade, Leadgate, for Mr. Robert Laidlaw, Front 

E, D. & Henry Marten, engineers, Cheltenham. Leadgate. ae 
BRIGHTON.—Feb. 10.—For supply of ten electric motor EASTBOURNE.—Feb. 107 0h aay of a t 


; : ; institute, public library science and art schools, fire 
Se ey. Erands gqilstene, (Town Clerk, Town ‘Hall, &c., in ‘Grove Road, Eastbourne. Mr. H. West Fi 


iy town clerk, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 
Bury.—Feb 19.—For supply of laundry plant, disinfector EDMONTON.—Feb. 11.—For supply and delivery c 
and cooking apparatus at the infectious diseases hospital, 


3 of small gas or oil-engines and pumps, com lete 
Bolton Road. Mr. John Haslam, town clerk, Corporation DE cee: Mr. Wm. Francis payne, Clee ey 
Offices, Bank Street, Bury. 


Edmonton. 
CANNOCK.—Feb. 26—For providing and laying about FEsHER.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a new pc 
6 miles of 3-inch and 4-inch cast-iron mains, with all necessary | Particulars may be obtained at H.M. Office of Wo 
fittings, valves, &c. Mr. W. E. Rogers, engineer, Anson 


Storey’s Gate, S.W. : 
Street, Rugeley. GrimsBy.—For erection of a bakery, King Edwar 
CARLISLE.-—Feb. 20.—For erection of a temporary wooden Grimsby. Messrs. Athron & Beck, architects, 
bridge, 49 feet wide, 145 feet long, in five spans, over the river 


Chambers, Doncaster. . ; 
Caldew, Carlisle. Mr. Henry C. Marks, city surveyor, 36 Grimsby.—Feb. 11.—For erection of five hou 
Fisher Street, Carlisle. 


shops (restaurant, bakehouse, stabling, &c.) at Cle 


Srrisherbiger, Gatisle, igo MT a ees Soe SE 

maNUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. ity Offies: 24 Gt. St. Helen’s, It 
| | Works _ MILLWALL, E.. a 

THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONC 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WIND! 


Prevents Dry Rot e 

belingue! ry Rorac. SOLIQNUM | 
“= Wood Preservative.” 

Particulars fom MAJOR & CO. Ltd. Solignum sr HU 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


Perfect Foothold.- Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 

Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 

No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. an © 

Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 

Never becomes Slippery. 
. Ri, Contractors 


oy to H.M. 
S@ Govern- 


WINDOW and 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any PUurP! 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE © 

WILL LAST A CENTU! 


“The HARD YORK NONSLIP STON 


(BRaNci or BROOKES, LD), 9 
Head Offices: HALIFAX. London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midla 
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Emest E. Bentley, architect, 1 Pelham Chambers, Old 


ace, Grimsby. ; 
pe Feb 15.—For supplying and setting two 
es. the construction of brick chimney-stacks in connection 
% ith and the installation of hot-water services to the 
iene he two diphtheria pavilions at the Woodbridge 


& ’ t 
oer nr Guildford. Mr, W. S. V. Cullerne, clerk, Com- 
jal Road, Guildford. 


x, — Feb. 13.— For erection of a pair of semi- 
foe, i on the “Moorside Estate, fronting into Stafford 
1. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 224 Com- 


jal Street, Halifax. 


[ALIFAX.—Feb. load 
et Street tram depot. 


a Hall, Halifax. . ‘ay 
[asTINGS —Feb 13.—For matchboarding and shelving in 


ms of the new workhouse of Cackle Street, Ore. 
pater Inskipp, clerk to the Guardians, 11 Wellington 


re, Hastings. . ‘ 
[ATFIELD.—Feb. 12.—For erection of a classroom, &c., at 
Jatfield Woodhouse schools, Yorks. Mr. H. B. Thorp, 


tect, Goole. 

(ELSTON —Feb. 28 —For 
rtenances at Helston, Cornwall. 
tect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 
{OLMFIRTH —Feb 11.—For additions and alterations to 
Rose and Crown inn, Holmfirth, Yorks. Mr. J. Berry, 
tect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

lorSHAM —Feb. 12 —For erection of a house at Shelley 
|, Horsham, Sussex. Mr. William Buck, architect, 


iham. 

LKLEY —Feb. 19.—For erection of the Cowpasture bridge 
~Backstone Beck. All information may be obtained on 
cation to the Surveyor, Urban District Council. 
2ELAND.—For additions and alterations to the Imperial 
1, Ballyshannon. Mr. F. M. Lockwood, architect, 
loran. 

2ELAND.—Feb. 10—For erection of a villa residence and 


‘of semi-detached villas at Polo Field, Clooney Park, 
‘onderry. Mr. R. Eccles Buchanan, CE., architect, 


or erection of a store shed at the 
Mr. James Lord, borough engineer, 


erection of a police-station and 
Mr. Oliver Caldwell, 


e Street, Londonderry. 


IRELAND. — Feb. 11.— For erection of classrooms, work- 
shops, &c., in corrugated iron and wood, Bray. Mr. Thomas 
Tomlinson, 2 Quinsborcugh Terrace, Bray. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 11.—For construction and erection of a 
metal tank in the Victoria Market, Londonderry. Sir R. 
Newman Chambers, town clerk. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 12.—For erection of five houses at Dun- 
murry. Mr. George Sands, architect, Railway Street, Lis- 
burn. 

IRELAND —Feb. 12.—For laying a new concrete floor and 
sundry alterations in the creamery, and for erection of a coal 
store and sundry repairs on the outside, for the Derrygonnelly 
Co-operative Dairy Society. Mr. William Scott, Lisbellaw. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 12 —For alterations and additions to the 
administrative block, comprising new stores, laundry, kitchen 
and offices, at the Limerick district lunatic asylum. Messrs. 
Carroll, Batchelor & Browne, architects, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 13.—For general repairs and improve- 
ments to the fever hospital of the workhouse, Thomastown. 
Specification, &c., can be seen at the workhouse. 


20.—For erection of twenty-four villa 
Mr. Wm. James Watson, architect, 


IRELAND.—Feb. 
residences at Dromalane. 
Benvenue, Rostrevor. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 22.—For erection of a bank-house, shop 
and offices on the site of 114 and 115 Grafton Street, Dublin. 
Messrs. W_ H. Stephens & Son, surveyors, 13 Donegall Square 
North, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 26.—For erection of the technical institute, 
Belfast. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, architect, 83 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

IR&LAND —Feb. 28.—For erection of new National schools 
in Windsor Avenue, Lurgan. Mr. H. Hobart, architect, Dro- 
more. 

ISLEWORTH.—Feb. 15.—For laying gaspipes, &c., to the 
mortuary. Mr. A. H. Dixon, the Lodge, Isleworth Cemetery. 

KENDAL.—For erection of a villa on Castle Haggs, Kendal. 
Mr. John Stalker, architect, Kendal. 

KENDAL.—Feb. 14.—For erection of a bath pavilion at the 
sanatorium. Mr. R. Hampton Clucas, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Kendal. 


LANCASTER.—Feb, 15.—For supply of a 70,000 cubic feet 
per hour station meter, also a 24-inch governor, at the gas- 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


| 


EXTRACTORS. THE WOOD CARYING CO,, 


Ali 


Tih LIMITED, 
Ry | E al FATS WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 

: ie ‘| fi. Telegrams, Telephone, Manufacturers of a ancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” | 862. of every description for Cabinet Makers, 


. Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 
ForM or BLocy 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE |= _- 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs. : y <? = 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. FINAN LA 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer. 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E#.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


|CASSELS ‘| WILLIAM ON, PILLARS, COLUMNS. HEADS, SILLS, 


IOIMEERS & FOUNDERS, || AMPS, WULLIONS, REBBS, TILES 
OTHERWELL. Och 


ea LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


ICH ASPHALTE CO.MottLeD GREEN STONE. 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &C. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


F. SMITH & CO.’s 


f\ Iron Churches, Schools, Gymnasiums, 
f Reading Rooms, Hospitals, Bungalows, 


: 
; 
i 


ARCHITECTS ? 
z PR APPLICATION. NY : 
ale fi oe gnagh a Prices of KES Sa UME nl f) h "Se \ BE. KO. rye 
pied trom the Company’s WICK, CUMBERLAND. (/)\.7”A \~ WORKS— 
‘ld Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. | -— ‘eres Ys ae | -E| Tatar fh Carpenters Rd. Stratford, 
OLUME LXVI. OF THE: ARCHITECT | SLL uae Hi, LONDON, E. 


ice Pountney. Hill, Cannon St., E.C. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Glit Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 


SHARD D. BATCHELOR, W. JAMES & CO. 


o HA Re D D " ad ATC a en LO R; WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 


‘ se Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. nt Bm STAINED GLASS 


‘he 2 4 
08 oe ESTABLISHED. OVER ‘A ‘CENTURY. ‘ Gein8 Mee. Saacions PLAIN LEADED GLASS 
(sig WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. 2%» %,'% ene Gieeasrot oe 

' LARGEST Steam WELI-Bortnc .TooIS IN THE ‘KINGDOM. Say DECORATIVE GLASS 


“oR ECCLESIASTICAL, DoMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSES, 


EEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. | pee cage. aie rai: 


| 


\ 


| 


| 
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works, St. George’s Quay. 
Lancaster. 

LANGPORT.—Feb. 15.—For construction of a steam drying 
closet, to contain four or six (as may be determined) draw-out 
clothes-horses, of approved pattern. Mr, Edwd. Q. Louch, 
clerk, Langport. 

LEADGATE.—Feb, 15.—For erection of a five-roomed 
house, two-stalled stable, out-offices and yard, walls, &c., in 
West Parade, Leadgate, Durham. Mr. Robert Laidlaw, Front 
Street, Leadgate. 


LEEDS.—For sinking small pit, labour only, about 100 yards 
deep. Messrs. Mammatt & White, mining engineers, 1 Albion 
Place, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 15.—For erection of baths, lavatory, dormi- 
tories, &c., at Adel reformatory, near Leeds. Messrs. Thomas 
Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 15.—For extension of warehouse block, 
alteration of warehouse buildings into warehouse and offices, 
&c., at Cardigan Mills, Milford Place, Leeds. Messrs. Thomas 
Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD.—Feb. 28.—For carting, excavating 
for, and laying and jointing about five miles of 5-inch, 4-inch 
and 3-inch cast-iron water-mains, including fixing valves, 
hydrants, &c., the erection of brick service reservoir and filter- 
beds, sinking well and erecticn of pumping-station, &c., at 
Linslade. Mr. R. J. Platten, clerk, Linslade, Leighton 
Buzzard. 

LEYTON.—Feb. 13.—For erection of steam, exhaust and 
water-pipes for engine and boiler-rooms, for the electric- 
lighting committee. The Engineer, Electricity Works, Cathall 
Road, Leytonstone. 

LIMEHOUSE.—Feb. 18 —For erection of a block of artisans’ 
dwellings, Queen Catherine Court area, Dorset Street. Mr. 
Geo. W. Clarke, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 15 Great Alie 
Street, Whitechapel, E. | 

LISCARD —Feb. 20.—For supply and erection of feed-water 
heater, &c., at the electric supply works, Sea View Road, 
Liscard. Mr. J. H. Crowther, engineer, Great Float, near 
Birkenhead. 

LONDON.—Feb. 18.—For delivery and fixing of three 
13 feet long by 5 feet diameter Cornish steam boilers, induced- 
draught plant and feed-pump, and reconstruction of the 
atrangements for the heating circulation and the hot-water 


Mr. T. C. Hughes, town clerk, 


Te 
supplies, provision of steam and condensation mains and ¢ 
enlargement of the coal store at the infirmary, Archway Ro 
Highgate, N. Mr. J. Allan Battersby, clerk, Guardians’ Offic, 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C. are 
LONDON.—Feb. 26.—For (Contract No. 1) two Sok 
steam dynamos and boosters, (2) four dry-back marine boil 
(3) storage battery, (4) wiring about 2,000 lights, Mr, E. 
Mott, clerk to the Guardians, '75 Fulham Place Road, S.W. : 


LONDON.—Feb. 26.—For (Contract No. 5) erection 
chimney-shaft (120 feet high) at the electric-lighting worl 
Fulham Mr. E. J. Mott, clerk to the Guardians, 75 Fulha 
Palace Road, S.W. * ee 

LONDON.—Feb 26.—For erection of casual wards, cloth 
store, laundry and other buildings at Gainsborough Ros 
Hackney Wick. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbu 
Pavement, E.C. Ba: 


LonDON.—March 4.—For supply and delivery into 
sheds in South London of 100 double-decked double-bos 
electric tramcars, for the London County Council. Each 
is to be equipped with a plough for working on a cond 
system, and to be capable of seating about 68 persons, 
ticulars at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. Ne 

LONDON BRIDGE.—Feb. 17.—For widening of Lond 
Bridge. Drawings and specification may be seen at the off 
of the City Surveyor, Guildhall. ay 


MANCHESTER.—Feb. 13.—For erection of surface eo 
densers, oil separators and hot well, cooling towers and fee 


‘water heaters, at the Stuart Street generating station, j 


F. E. Hughes, secretary, Electricity Department, Town He 
Manchester. a ec 

MENSTCN.—Feb. 12 —For erection of entrance gate ar 
lodges at Menston, Yorks. Mr. W. H. H. MartenJarchite 
25 Cheapside, Bradford ~ 5a 


MORECAMBE.—For erection of a lecture hall at Overto 
near Morecambe. Mr. Albert Gorton, architect, 24 T 
Crescent, Morecambe. a 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Feb, 12.—For construction of 
railway bridge and approaches over the river Tyne 
Newcastle, for the North-Eastern Railway Company, NW 
Charles A. Harrison, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


New Mi.is.—Feb. 11.—For supply of a Lancashi 


boiler, 5 feet diameter, 14 feet long, single flue, with Meldrun 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Marding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views,tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


, Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
qual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Speoifl- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream, 


OLDACRES & (OQ., ° HAxceey asm 


7 LONDON, W.Q. 
‘Quantities '' Box, 14” x9" x 5’’, 28. each. 

Telephone No, 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London." 
cise dhmeesmean:opameanms meee Se EE 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AwArDs, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


VATALUGUs SENT FREE ON A?ruivariua,, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &e., and, Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S: ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the. United Kingdom, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED soon PRAYING, OBFIGE 


Accurately and with Despatch. Poche pete: Papers (40 different kind 
METCHIM & SON, einckes wide} eo 


73 inches wide). 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different k 

Westminster, S.W. POORE’S Sensitised Papers, — 
Surveyors’ Diary and ‘Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; Send for Particulars, and send for Cata 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. CEO. Js POORE & co. LTD., 
BLUE and BILLS OF QUANTITIES LI 


E E R R O G i“ LI C PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHO 
r A ; 
PRINTS. DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAP 
Whiteline en blue ground,and dark lineon white ground. Baa i ‘ 
W.F. STANLEY & CO. LIMITED,|\°* 2 & 3 Tothill Str 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, §.E. Telephone No. 185 W 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, 


No extra charge for prints by Electric Ligkt. 
LIGHTNING 


Telephone No.871 Hop, 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography,'and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staf. 


‘Quantities’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
forl2s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
FARMS, &c. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Expert Water Finder, Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
books free.—Address. W, STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 
ee 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


DIRECT COUPLED 


ELECTRIC LIFTS 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO.) = 163° 


MAKERS ALSO OF 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Er 


W. J. FURSE & 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Ohurch Spires! 


3 


Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


BEECHINGS, L1 
“What we . 3 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the. 
: printed Pamphlet. 


STRAND. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London-—Creat New. St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Lifts by Hydraulic, Steam, or Hand Power. 
M. T. MEDWAY, Rolt Street, Deptford. 


VOLUME LXVI. OF THE ARQHI 
Handsomely bound in,Clcth, Gilt Lettered 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate y 


—" 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SS ~ 
other forced-draught furnace, &c. Mr. J. Pollitt, clerk, 
yn Hall, New Mills. 
New Miis.—Feb. 11.—For supply of a horizontal water- 
led condenser, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per 24 hours, with 
ass complete ; rotary scrubber-washer, with engine com- 
‘e, without by-pass connections, to pass 200,c00 cubic feet 
24 hours ; four 10 feet by 4 feet 6 inches square purifiers, 
ine, with single valves, connections, covers, and lifting crane 
yplete (Green’s patent) ; double-action steam pumip, &e. 
{3 Pollitt, clerk, Town Hall, New Mills. 
NOTTINGHAM.—Feb. 11.—For erection of a dwelling-house, 
land Grove, Carlton. Mr. G. W. Bird, architect, Ripley, 
byshire. 
PLyMOUTH.—Feb. 11.—For extension of goods shed and 
4s works at Plymouth (Mill Bay) station, for the Great 
stern Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 
dington Station, W. 
PORTSMOUTH.—Feb. 25.—For alterations and additions to 
Kent Street Board school, Portsea. Mr. A. H. Bone, 
iitect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 
PrESTON.—Feb. 14.—For re-roofing a portion of the large 
ige bath and other repairs at the baths, Saul Street. 
ticulars may be obtained at the office of the Borough 
reyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
ROTHERHAM.-—Feb. 14.—For erection of covered playsheds, 
nes and other outbuildings ; additions to master’s house, 
adary walling, palisading and gates, and asphalting of 
yolyards at Catcliffe, near Rotherham. Mr. J. Platts, 
litect, High Street, Rotherham. 
ROTHERHAM.—Feb. 14.— For erection of working-men’s 
) at Parkgate, near Rotherham. Messrs. Garside & Pen- 
ston, architects, Pontefract. 
JALISBURY.—Feb. 22.—For erection (from plinth level) of 
ssidence at Milford Manor, Salisbury. Mr. Fred Bath, 
\itect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 
}JCOTLAND.—Feb. 10.—For alterations and repairs to 
lling-house at Auchtermairnie, in the parish of Kennoway. 
David Storrar, architect, Cupar-Fife. 
SCOTLAND.— Feb. 10.—-For erection of a poor-house in 
<irk. Messrs. A. & W. Black, architects, Falkirk. 
3$CCTLAND.—Feb. 10.—For additions and alterations to the 
der’s house at Devon, in the parish of Kettle. Mr. David 
rar, architect, Cupar-Fife. 
H 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


8 TAR PAVING, 


| 


Tee Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


\SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
‘e Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Fibrous Plaster | 


N 
DECORATIONS. | 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 

ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. | 


SCOTLAND.—F eb. 1o.—For renovating the milkman’s house 
at Wester Balgarvie, near Cupar. Mr. David Storrar, archi- 
tect, Cupar- Fife. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb, 10.—For erection of various buildings in 
connection with the new infectious diseases hospital, Hunter’s 
Avenue, Newton-on-Ayr. Mr. A. G. Young, town clerk, 
Council Chambers, Ayr. 

SCOTLAND —Feb. 14.—For erection of semi-detached villas 
at East End Park, Cupar-Fife. Mr. David Storrar, architect, 
Cupar- Fife. 

SCOTLAND.-—Feb. 15.—For electrical equipment of three 
of the horse-car routes in Aberdeen. Mr. f. Alex. Bell, city 
electrical engineer, Electricity Works, Cotton Street. Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 21.—For supply to the Glasgow Cor- 
poration of material for switchboard extensions. Mr. John 
Young, general manager, 88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


SHERBORNE. — Feb. 14.— For erection of a bridge at 
Purlieu, in the town of Sherborne, Dorset. Forms of contract, 
&c., may be seen at the office of the Surveyor to the Urban 
District Council, Sherborne. 

SHOREDITCH, E.C.—March 4.—For erection of four small 
blocks of artisans’ dwellings on Plumber’s Place area, City 
Road, E.C.. Mr. H. Mansfield Robinson, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Shoreditch. 

SOUTHALL.—Feb. 11.—For erection of an isolation hospital, 
Southall, Middlesex. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 
22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Feb. 19.—For erection of a chapel in 
the borough cemetery, Sutton Road. Mr. S. I. Adams, archi- 
tect, Weston Chambers, Weston Road, Southend. 


STAMFORD.—Feb. 17.—For erection of an engine-house, 
cottage and outbuildings thereto, in Albert Road. ‘Mr, J. B. 
Everard, engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


STOCKTON.—Feb. 10.—For erection of the new Wellington 
Street Baptist church, Stockton. Mr. T. W. T. Richardson, 
architect, 57 High Street, Stockton. 

STRATFORD.—Feb. 12.—For painting, graining and repairs 
at the court-house (Beacontree division), Great Eastern Road. 
Mr. Frank Whitmore, county architect, Chelmsford. 

TODMORDEN.—Feb. 17.—For stripping and resheeting of 
one 8o0-feet telescopic double-lift gasholder. Mr. Henry 
Hawkins, Town Hall, Todmorden. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


: W. HOBMAN & CO. 
josh SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


‘LDON STONE. 


TATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
rallkinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
ilfled by its use for upwards of three centuries. 

| TONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
th GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

for Prices and other Particulars apply to 

‘E, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
ae 


YARDS & MEDWAY | 


pee Steam Joinery Works, 

RED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 

elegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 

ASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 

y deseription of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 


ss’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


ie and Granite 
‘to Plan or Specification. 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


‘AVERY, DOWNEY « CO, 


T METAL WoRK 

\ ‘OF EVERY “‘DESORIPTION, 

+s’ Designs Estimated for & Executed. 
DESIGNS SUBMITTED. 
. Tron . ao Road, 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and) 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
IN 


Builders’ Air Crates. 


STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 
Send for Catalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


ws LIVERPOOL. 


WARMING 


sn eS 


Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Rea. No. Tele. Address, 
821582, ‘‘ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowskeds 
oacn-houses, 


CONTRACTOR TO - Ss 2% 0. ‘ESTABLISPED 
H.M. GOVERNMENT (<a?) 1851. 
Every description of Asphatte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283,°285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


eh 
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TWEEDMOUTH.—Feb. 12.—For erection of twenty-four 
cottages at Tweedmouth, for the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. Mr. William Bell, the company’s architect, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WALES.—Feb. 10.—For erection of business’ premises in 
Station Road, Port Talbot. Mr. G. P. Davies, architect, &c,, 
Port Talbot. 

WALES.—Feb. 10—For re-erecting the Crown Bridge, 
which carries the road over the canal at Sebastopol, near 
Griffithstown. Mr. T. P. Holmes Watkins, clerk to Urban 
District Council, Club Chambers, Pontypool. 

WALES —Feb. 10.—For extension of the kitchens, larder 
and servants’ departments at the Cardiff Infirmary. Mr. 
Edwin Seward, architect, Cardiff. 

WALES —Feb. 11.—For erection of a gardener’s cottage 
at the Rest Convalescent Home, Porthcawl. Mr. S. H 
Stockwood, solicitor, Bridgend. 

WALES.—Feb. 12.—For rebuilding the Lamb inn, Neath. 
Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, Church Place, Neath. 

WALES.—Feb. 13.—For erection of a public hall, library, 
cottage homes, &c., at Newborough, Anglesey. Mr. Rowland 
Lloyd Jones, architect, Market Street, Carnarvon. 

WALES —Feb 15.—For erection of twelve houses upon 
freehold land, Pontnewynydd. Mr. W. S. Fletcher, Crown 
House, Abersychan. 

WALES —Feb. 17.—For erection of school at Bargoed. 
Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

WALES.—Feb. 18.—For erection of an ammonia still, 
capable of extracting all the ammonia from three or four tons 
of liquor per 24 hours. Mr. John Smith, engineer and manager, 
Gasworks, Bangor, North Wales. 

WALES.—Feb. 21.—For extending the Abereistedd sewer 
outfall about 92 feet or thereabouts, and supplying and laying- 
down a length of 3-inch and 2-inch galvanised iron pipes, 
building brick tank, ‘providing street-watering post and fixing 
urinal, and for providing and fixing seven ventilating columns, 
&e. Mr. Morris Williams, surveyor, Criccieth. 

WALES —Feb 22.—For erecting increased accommodation 
at the Tynewydd Board school, Ogmore Vale, for 390 children. 
Mr. T. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

WALFS.—Feb 22.—For erection of a Wesleyan chapel at 
Pontardawe. Mr. W. W. Williams, 63 Wind Street, Swansea. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILu AND 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STR 


Absolutely the Cheapest and 
Most Thorough means of 


Fireproof Con- 


struction. 
NAM 


Sy 


eee Safe from Fire. 


| 
: 

WATFORD —Feb 12.—For erection of a steel gasho, 
tank, 11o feet diameter by 20 feet deep, and a telescopic ; | 
holder in three lifts, with guide-framing, inlet and outlet Di. 
&c, at the gasworks. The Chairman, Watford Gas and C 
Company, at the Gasworks. 


WEMBWORTHY.—Feb. 11.—For reseating in oak the p 
church of Wembworthy, North Devon Messrs. E HY i 
bottle & Son, architects, County Chambers, Exeter 


WEsT HAM.—Feb. 11.—For erection of forty-seven A 
tenement houses and twelve single-tenement noe on | 
Rotherhithe Estate, High Street, Stratford. » John: 
Morley, borough engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. 

WHITEHAVEN. —Feb. 11.—For erection of a new infirn. 
on land adjoining the workhouse at Whitehaven. Mr, ( 
Boyd, engineer, Queen Street, Whitehaven 

WHITEHAVEN.—Feb. 17.—For pulling-down and feb 
ing 111 Duke Street, and thoroughly overhauling the exte) 
of the present baths and washhouses in Duke Street, &c, | 
Thomas Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 

WIMBLEDON. — Feb. 11.— For erection of proposed 1; 
technical institute, Wimbledon. Mr. G. Hamblin Fox, ar 
tect, 9 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Feb. 1o.—For erection of a car-s| 
and offices, &c, at Bilston, Staffs. Particulars may be obtai| 
from the ’Secretary, the Wolverhampton District Elec; 
ey Limited, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Str: 
W 

ce ESS eee 
boys’ school 
Workington, 


WREXHAM.—Feb. 18.—For reconstruction of the n) 
lantern lights along the roof of the butchers’ market, &, | 
reconstruction of market sanitary arrangements and conv | 
ences. Mr. Thomas Bury, town clerk, Guildhall. 

YORK —Feb. 13 —For erection of isolation hospital, Hi 
ee Road. Mr. Alfred Creer, city engineer, Guildk! 
Yor 


11—For alterations to St Jol’ 
. James Howes, architect, Curwen Str; 


| 

THE Stepney Borough Council have decided to proc: 
with the erection of municipal dwellings for the working cla: 
on the Queen Catherine’s Court area at Limehouse at a cox, 
6,000/. 
- 


DOULTING STONE CO. 


American Maple F: loorin 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. | 
The Best Se Cheapest Flooring yet Introduc’ 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 


168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, | 


Telephone No. 773 King’s Cross, Telegraphic Address, “* Veneer, Londor 


E Fes.. 7, 1902.) 


| TENDERS. 
AYLESBURY. 


hs extensions at the Bucks County Lunatic Asylum, Stone, 
Mr. R. J THOMAS, county surveyor, County Hall, Ayles- 
bury. Quantities by Mr. G. H, BLATHERWICK, Notting- 


ham. 


‘C. Miskin & Son. : Zz 58,900 0 0 
i “Shillitoe & Son . 54,930 0 O 
J. E. Johnson & Sons 54770 FOO 
i. Parnell & Son 53,059 0 O 
H, Martin 3 2475-08 0 
H. Willcock & Gol. St 750 - ON 0 
Webster & Cannon. 50,800 0 0 
Benfield & Loxley . 50,498 0 oO 
W. Pattinson & Sons, Ruskington, ‘Sleaford * 40,415 5. oo 


* Recommended ‘for acceptance. 
' 
| 


BARNSTAPLE. 

ts street works at Allen Bank and Rock Avenue. 
Sanders & Son . . . 

iG. Tucker . - 219 19 


Oo 

Hi. BURGESS, Bear Street, Barnstaple (accepted ) 2008 On, O 
BILLERICAY. 

jr additions to Ramsden Hall, peerieeys Essex. 

Ww. Holt & Sons, Croydon ‘ «£7,050. =O 


BIRKENHEAD. 
Ir street works in Raffles Road, Whalley Road and Rawcliffe 
Road. Mr. CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, borough surveyor. 
Executrix of the late W. F CHADWICK,19 Leeds 
Street, Liverpool (accepzed) . a1, 7424, 10°..6 


BLACKPOOL. 
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BROMLEY. 
For widening of a portion of the highway at Southborough 
and a portion of Magpie Hall Lane. 


Southborough. 
Jj. Mowlem & Co. , 3 , : : . £257 13 0 
Lawrence & Thacker . : : ; : we 2iEe to” 6 
M. Dinnie . rs, 6 
Fry Bros. [sOusLy 6 
E, PEILL & Sons, Bromley Common (accepted ) B77 4a. <6 
Magpie Hall Lane. 
J. Mowlem & Co. : ; ; ° : wi 2dGs Bo: 1/3 
Lawrence & Thacker . 210 I0 6 
M. Dinnie I9I 19 9 
Fry Bros: . LOOuTANS 3 
BE. PRILL. Sons (accepted ) 183 5 6 
CARDIFF. 


For erection of two 1,600ih.p. vertical compound condensing 
engines, fitted with Corliss valve gear, and two goo-k.w. 
generators to be mounted direct on to the shafts of the 
engines. 

Musgrave & Sons, engines* 
Kerr mS Ca, generators ; 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


CHEAM. 


For erection of a block of six four-roomed cottages. Messrs. 
BARRETT & DRIVER, architects, 53 Blomfield Road, 
Maida Vale, W. 


£14,074 0 0 
5,560 0 O 


T. Skinner a £1,245000% O 
H. Somerford & Son 022:,0..0 
B. J. Burnard . 966 00 
R. Roberts 738 O oO 
LUDLOW & MARTIN, Croydon (accepted ) 73500. 0 


CORNWALL. 


For erecting a villa residence at Downderry. Mr. JOHN H. 

i amteion of a new station at South Shore, Blackpool, for ape eek ae ie 74 Old Town Street, Plymouth. 
| the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, 5 aoe D ALR ILC ET bt Ios od 
THOMAS WRIGLEY, Blackpool (accepfed ). R & J. Andrew 935 0 © 
J. W. Blackell & Son 925 0 O 

BLAYDON-ON-TYNE. Ambrose Andrews 880 0 Oo 

jr asphalting footpaths in Blaydon cemetery. Wm. Gibson 810 0 0O 
J. HADFIELD & Co., 17 West Street, Sunderland, Is. 6¢. per Wm. Stephens . 783 16 oOo 
super yard (accepted ). A. E. Rickaby . 768 4 0 


= 
HOT WATER, | 
High and Low 


spruey FIRE cLAY CO.MEATING to: 


| (Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), ALFRED GRINDROD & Co., 
I.LAND ROAD, LEEDS. WEST sT.. SHEFFIELD. 


WED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS "one coerce, VENT!LATING 
t Farnley Iron Co. Ltd.Leeds.§ T. Aw. HARRIS, 


. e SANITARY ENCINEER, 
azed Bricks. 56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, §8.E. 
Manufacturer of every description of 
i¢ Ompan k thei Mi f Fire-cl 
Coal, iid Iron, Set thantdacture Bie y *y, | SAN | TA RY A Pp P Ee I A N C ES 
iain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire- bricks, | Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
THE 
ntilo’ RADIATOR 


Dit—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. | 
ARTISTIC AND EFFECTIVE, 


oe meena ff | 
H VALLONGO SLATE AND 
A\IRBLE QUARRIES CO., LtD., | 
AND IS USED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS. 
Patentee and Sole Maker, W. F. SPENCER, 


5 UREN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.| 
OROSS BANK WORKS, OLDHAM. 


Bath SLABS of any dimensionsfo1 <i : 
ho Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &o. Teetams.\ Apparatus. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 
iDIN. PARKER & CO. «= HELLIWELL 


eae POTTERIES, ‘SPERFECTION SYSTEM” 


ODVILLE, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. ; 


SANITARY 
/t . WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
THENWARE ONDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.  \ 


ILOSETS, J. WEEKS & CO., LIMITED, 


4s EWART’S “‘ EMPRESS 
N SMOKE CURE. 


if N OISE LESS. 

i ~ Duringan experience 
of 67 YEARS we 
have found NO 

COWL so successful as 

the ‘‘ EMPRESS.” 

Expert advice free in London ; 
Rail fare only in Country, 


EWART & SONL™: 


346-350 Euston Road, 
LONDON, N.W. 


Catalogues on Application 


JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY z. ASS & WIRE WORKS 
46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C., 


Manufacture of every description 


i 
AMT of useful and ornamental 
UII) WIREWORK, 
ST IIIIMTIIIIT, sieves, Lime screens, Desk 
Rails, Wirework for Coil 
MT case, rites, ae. 
HVHNNNNNANHANNNOHA4ANAUEAI Special low quotations for Wirew ork 


for the protection of Windows and 
Skylights. 
Estimates and Illustrations post 
free on application. 
TELEPHONE. 2495. GERRARD. 


BRATT COLBRAN & G2 


VETC., ETC, KING'S ROAD; CHELSEA, 8.W. . 
ma - Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valve | @) M fi a § d W: 
3 Telegrams, tested Hot-water Pipes, Castings, Connections and Fittings Or Imer = ON on > ® 


R- : at lowest retail prices. 
“ANCE, WOODVILLE.” Tie “ Defiance” “Washdown. | Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London.” Telephone No 8729, 


| 
| 
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DARTFORD. GREAT STANMORE. 

For erection of two sets of steam-engines and vertical three- | For erection of an isolation hospital in Honey Pot Lane, Great 
throw piston pumps at the sewage pumping-station at Stanmore, Middlesex. Mr. JAMES A, WEBB, surveyor, 
Dartford. Great Stanmore. 

Easton & Co, Ltn, (accepted) . : «£39304 10250 Maple & Co. . : } 7 , : « £9889 Seo 
DOWNDERRY. . A ee ae Rl 
: : : cCormick & Sons . 5 : ; ; ; 

For erecting a villa residence at Downderry, Cornwall. Mr. Hardingtoné& Elliot ; P an : : 
JOHN H.- VINCENT, architect, 74 Old Town Street, W. Bail ? 
Plymouth. . He Martin. ees oe 20 

WV. Ee Blake (002570 5/59, Sn Gs hala OE io Oui haa, te Tenge 1 9 a ps oo 
R. & J. Andrew i ; 5 ; . . 935 0 O W. Tout : ‘ : 8 446 z 0 
J. He "Biaskell & Son G17 joe Be NORE NORIO ia a ae "es ei p. 9 
dei eee anata te ardy ons . ; : ; : ; . 8400 © g 
ae thi ; ; F, Dupont & Co. _, = ; A . - B370°3 8 

W. Gibson, Bonhay Steam m1 Joinery Works. 810 0 O Tyler & White Py 4 
W. Stephens . ‘ 783 16 oO Ce . ; : ; : . » 0,350 9647 
.& J. Waterman . : 5 ; : . 8267 86) 6 

A. E. Rickaby . 5 2 FOS. AO Hewertero Soo 
A. TRUSCOTT, 19 Market Street, Stonehouse RuGaoughee Co. : ; : : : : ae : : 

. . ° . . . . e 9 

(accepted) . : : . ’ : ; 729) 2020 AWG. Elson ® 5 ‘ : ; : : - 7,847 9 
ENFIELD. E. Herbert ; 3 A « 175023 aga 

For sinking of a well, lining same with cylinders, driving BRIGHTMAN, Watford (accepted), roads and 
adits and other works in connection therewith, on the site footpaths omitted . : : : * : 6,705 7° a 
of the new pumping-station, Hadley Road, Enfield, 
Middlesex. 

A. E. NUNN, Tenterden, Kent (accepéed). 
FRIERN BARNET. GUILDFORD. 

For street works in Carlton Road. Mr. E, J. REYNOLDs, 
surveyor. For erection of a corn exchange within the cattle market, 

Wallace & Inns : 4 4 j ; . £1,040 0 O Woodbridge Road. Mr. C. G, Mason, borough surveyor, 
Victoria Stone Co. . s : ‘ : 2 LOZS Oly R. Wood . , : . Gare eee 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . : F 3 i TLE SO.2'O Heglett & Hammond ; é : ; . 2082 © 0 
B. Nowell’& Co. 6 we we 9970-00] Re Smith. 
G Ball oe3 é ; : i i g 5 O80! OL O Tribe & Robinson . ; : ; . “CO4k ae 
T. Adams. j : : ; ; ; ROSA OuyO T. Swayne & Son. ; aie ; - 2,035 sae o 
Grounps & NEWTON, South Tottenham Mussellwhite & Son. . eee 
(accepted). f , F ; : : 933 19 oO Martin, Wells & Co. : : : : - 1,955 ae.0 

. i ga W. G. Edward . : : , : P - 1,047 0 0 

GOLCAR. W. Smith & Sons. . «re 

For erection of five dwelling-houses, Scar Lane, Golcar, Yorks. Diy : : 4 ‘ - 1,08otaaeo| 

Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. eh, Chamberlain ; i ; A ; . 1,860 eo 
Accepted tenders. Newland & Higgs . ; 4 5 . 1,747 i030 
A. & T. Haigh, Golcar, mason. Sallis oo = 1,743 0: ‘oO! 
W. Lockwood, Golcar, joiner. MITCHELL BROS, Shalford, near " Guildford | 
D. Taylor & Sons, Lockwood, plumber. (accepted) , “ : : : : - 1,592amearo 
eeeeeeeeoeaeaoaoaoeaaoaoananana@®~$~$O$q$$q@@q=E=S=S=S=S=SouUU SS 
TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHAN 

; 1° BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGD' 
a a Gi 5 Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C; Telephone 4 i 


. FOR ALL CLIMATE 
, WATER-PROOF. ‘ROT-PROOF, 
INSECT-PROOF. = 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON Jotsts. Placed under Floor Boards BXCLU 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. ! 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 70 


VENTILATION AND WARMINI 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air, | 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE EFERAED| 
M A DETR A ris BROU GEL © BRT Pasta: 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, I 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


-OETZMANN & CO. ca 
: HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. | 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road), 


60 & 61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 


AN IMMENSE SAVING can be effected IN THE 
COST OF FURNISHING 
nt Three - Aueyht 


Wrougttsron‘Oandelabea, By consulting OETZMANN & CO.’S 
height 18 tin., 3/41each. 


Opaleseent Glass ‘Tubes | 
for fitting into sconces in. | UID i0U E URNIS ING Wroushtaiell and 
lieu of candles, thus’ vou 0 I Umibretia eeated 


“eh ae flower epergue, 8 


each GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


on it 
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DS nee 
HANLEY. LONDON—continued. 

' tion of an iron hospital, with an administrative block. | For electric-light and power instailation at the new infirmary, 

r erec p 

|. MCMANUS, London, W. (accepted ) 2 - £378 9 O Acton Lane. Specification by Mr. MORGAN WILLIAMS, 

M.I1.C.E 
‘HAVERGAILL. : 

r erection of a house, offices and stores in High Street, Section A.—Boiler-house plant. 

. gen Suffolk. Mr. A. AINSWORTH HUNT, architect, Alley & Maclellan . . .  .. - £5,106 nie 
Sudbury. . Tinkers, Ltd. . : : : ‘ ; 4,822'°%0),"'0 
Soulson & Lofts. : : d : . £2,086 0 oO Danks& Co. . , ; ; ; , . 4,088 Io o 

Kemigecechaw . - - + - + 1,900 0 0 Davey, pasman & Co... cee a 8. 81 SRB) IQ, O 

2unnacles : . - 1,897 0 0 Johnson & Phillips . : : : A870) 100 0 

IASON, Haverhill (accepted) . OR 2 Gye toe oe: CROMPTON & Co, (accepted he ie Pee ares a,’ jo 

KETTERING. Lowcock & Co* : “ : } 292 0 O 

[r erection of an iron pena". with administrative block. 

. McMANnvs, London, W. (accepied). . » 4273 0 0 Section B.— Engine and battery-roon plant. 

KING’S LYNN. Holmes & Co. . ; : : : : ~ 3:293. 0-0 

|r erection of a shop residence and dwelling-house in Tenny- Davey, Paxman & Co... . : . - 3,135 10 0 
son Avenue. Messrs. W. JARVIS & SON, architects, Holmes & Co. . - - : ; Tea lLer Ol oO 

- Paradise Parade, King’ s Lynn. Electrical Construction Co. : : A 53.007". 07.0 
[eeeemS 2 ll Cl . “hs 297 10 O Holmes & Co. . Re. ; 4 3,072" 0. O 

Jardel Bros, . 4 3 ; F ‘ a bee ss 3 Ditto . é ; : ? 3 ; a 3040, Ov) O 

| ° . . . . . “3 rE - 

| & Coe 3 ; ; : | 1,223 0 0 Mavor & Coulson . : . a“ : ROSE e+ Ir 0 

7, Foreman ; PRLS ESE 6 Davey, Paxman & Co. . ; : p « e3,825" 5; 0 
. MEDWELL, King’ S ‘Ly nn 1 (accepted) : : 1,170 10 oO Mather & Platt : F 3 : ; MAEZIOLOL  OLNO 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. ney Se ama . ene . . . 3085 Giro 

i | experimental sewage filter-beds, for the Town tee pene Ca. : eas . 

WMEEUNLIFFE (accepted). . . . -4£1,557 0 0 SS aac: eee. wa ks 8) yene f - 

. LANCASTER. Ditto . , 4 : , : MS Gabr O20 

i street works in various streets. Bruce, Peebles & Co. : : : 4 2,899 ome) 

J. Jounson, Aldcliffe Road (accepied ). CROMPTON & Co. (accepted y ae : - «+ 2,882 0. © 

ir erection of a car-shed in Thurnham Street. Geipel & Lange . : : : . . pire 14 9 

W. Harrison, Moor Lane (accepted ). Mavor & Coulson. : . : : - 2,864 17 0 

| Om Brush Electrical Co. : : ‘ : ease a2. 9 

Geipel & Lange . : ; : : rz o1Ol 1d 1G 

it erection of a house, Frognal Lane, Hampstead. Messrs. Davey, Paxman & Co. . - : : , 2,815 ie Pants 
BARRETT & DRIVER, architects, 53 Blomfield Road, Siemens Bros. . : é é 6 . CeO. One O 

| Maida Vale, W. Johnston & Phillips . : : 02,700 O.40 

(*. Turner. : : - : ; : 18,970..0270 Newton Electrical Works, Ltd. z : oe 2 Ga 5sa Ou, CO 
> Miskin & Sons. : 1100505095 O Siemens Bros. . ‘ : - 2, O10 = On O 

SEORGE NEAL, Kilburn (accepted) . j ; 4,657 ome) Ditters ew. , : é : ‘ Ee e.030e Ono 


‘uc BATH STONE FIRMS. 1 TD. 


gBuiTE, cokoow BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS, wn, won ecourte Sanu 
L. & S.WR,, NINE ELMS, S.W. 


QOLITE, Brvesbaot® Head Offices: BA TET. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. WKS Py 
4 


QUARRIES. ate aitzgi®® QUARRIES. x 
MONK’S PARK. a" {ul psd peernys: | BOX GROUND. E 
CORSHAM DOWN. ' on Se & ce™ COMBE DOWN. } 
CORNGRIT. Cots WES STOKE GROUND. 
Bier d FARLEIGH DOWN. <eattyy™ obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. 
,egistere | 2 j 
“ADE MARK, pee RORD. wh % The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. EORTLAND: Rane pure 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


iG. M. MANSELL. 
YY 


MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE OF 


‘hy 


Y y 
\, ff 
\\ // 
jj 


iN 


Aa reg ni ges GATES 
WROUGHT IRONWORK, RAILINGS, &c. 
Sti. ee ee | 


| PAVEMENT LIGHTS’. 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS, §%2< 


SUN BLINDS, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LONDON— continued. 
Section C.—Wiiring and mains. For supply of two high-class steel Galloway type boilers ang 
Troy & OOM Rea | ite eee £2, 861 0 oO fittings. 
Strode & Co... : . : 2,675 16 oO Fraser & Fraser, Ltd. ° . : - £1,435 0 ¢ 
National Electric Wiring Gore ae aac 258 10 o| J: Thompson Cea - 1,400 0 ¢ 
Relshawsc Go... ‘ : f : ; , aaa. 6S GALLOWAYS, LTD., anchester t (accepted ). 1 35oueee 
Alley & BMadidlan. ©. 2 0, 2 oes eed tan | H.&T. Danks, Ltd. A - 8 4 Goo 
H. M. Leaf ; ; ; ; : ; . 2,144 26° 8 Ff 
Spagnoletti& Co. . : ; : : . 1,988 14 oO ' 
Geipel & Lange* - . ; : ; J EOG2 “tO LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. | 
Crompton & Co. (accepted) aa ‘ ~  d,OT2 40-70: gp Be a 3) dpi j 
Johnson & Phillips. . : 5 i - 1,559 16 8 W. ML Dabbs aoe 4 ny me : - £29 165 © | 
W. Downs 5 : ~ : : 28,419 ° af 
Section D.— Crane, motors, fans. J eS AE + ai co) | 
° ° . ° ° 2)se oO j 
Alley & Maciellan . : 3 ; : . |17§40 ‘0 50 Holloway Bros. : : ; p , ; 26, a 6 y 
Ditto : A 3 4 Se 7 Fee Be 8) Kirk & Randall : : : ‘ : . 26,472 ae | 
Bruce, Peebles & Co. ‘ : . : : 77S SOLD J. Garrett& Son. : ; i : . 26,165 tee | 
\p Carrick & Sons. . A , 5 : 738 Oo W.H.Lorden& Son. ; , . 25888 I 
Ditto . sige . 30 0 O Treasure & Son. ; 4 os 257g enn S 
Electrical Construction’ Co. : : : : [OTM OTO J. Simpson & Son . : : : : : ae 5 1 
Mather & Platt mates : A 5 : 6512 0) 0 Martin, Wells & Co. . ; ‘ 28.289 ee 
Ditto . . . 544.0 0 penne irate aes) | Ltd. A : » 25,160 0 ¢ 
CROMPTON & Co. (accepted). . ; OAS GO Stimpson & Co... : } ‘ . serge 
ween at : . tev ule -3 033.29; Leshe &-Co., Lids <>) .  « '*.  2AGgy amen 
Holmes One , é ' , ; : FOF NOnsO Lathe Bros: ; : : ; } . ee i 
Johnson & Phillips . j F : : : 590 0 O F & EL. F. Higgs . : : ; ; 218 : | 
Ditto . . Say te . . 34° Oo 9| W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. + - + 6 3 23 Coe 
Mavor & Coulson " P ; ; 5 Q 595 tO Por providing new offices for all departments with separate 
Brush Electrical Co. ; : : : 4 532107 0 
Geipel & Lange* . : ; : 391 10 0 pans and traps, refitting lavatories and providing nev, 
Newton Electrical Works* .  ;  . . 275 © 0 ee scheme, Wordsworth Road. 
Spencer & Co. * 5 : , BoA : L10),(0;.50 me PB ie ; : : : % - £3,982, oul 
Carrick & Ritchie* . : ; 86 o oO McCrae eee : : : : : ae 2 ; 
* Tender for portion ‘of a section only. G. Munday & Sons | ee | 
For erection of stables, &c., Frognal Lane, Hampstead. Durbin & Katesmark . . . : - 3,789 17 ¢ 
Messrs. BARRETT & DRIVER, architects, 53 Blomfield Ashby & Horner. . . . : - 3,762 0 ¢ 
Road, Maida Mae Ww. E. Lawrance& Sons). ws 
T. Turner s j 4 ; : = 1,350 Ou 20 G. S. S. Williams & Son . ° . . - 3,633 © ¢ 
Jas. Gibbs : Shs ilo) Ae Gee age Se Ree ak COOLIO ED F. Bull. ee ll 
i Willmott & Sons. é : seat ae + 3,379 mee 4 
A. E. Bye 3 : : 0: ee kges Gan FIO L. H.&R. - ’ 
GEORGE NEAL, Kilburn * : Pamleeea ee =O : Roberts . . : » 3,367 0 « 
* Reduced to 1,100/,, and accepted. ; * Recommended fos acceptance. 


[ 


Race and | | 
DYNAMO) 


DE LAVAL’S PATENT STE! 
TURBINE MOTORS 
TURBINE DYNAMO 
‘PUMPS and FANS. 


ue NW iN. Hig euy an 


D 
ee coated a UiMires 


tty | 
i if 


No. 6395, DE LAVAL PATENT STEAM TURBINE DYNAMO. 


= SEND FOR CATALOGUES. “2a g 


ae 
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SUPPLEMENT 

= 
. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. ILLUSTRATIONS 

F- domestic economy centre, Plassy Road. PED OL SR Ee aap 
\; E, Wallis & Sons ; : ot ae . £2,989 0 oO MARQUETRY PANELS, 8.8. “ORONTES.” 

Wefenmsom ce Co,Ltd. . «1. 2717 0 Oo —_____. 
~& H.F. Higgs . : : 4 : . 2,598 0 o 8T, MARY’S CHURCH, ECCLESTON, NAVE, LCOKING WEST 
tirk & Randall : ‘ ; , ‘ 7559.50 .0 —_—_______—_. 

Garrett & Son : . . . ‘ ~aeeSw CORO DEMLOSKIN, DUNBRECK, N.B. 

iV. J Mitchell & Son ; ; ; - Gets ete col —_____ 

y. H. Lorden & Son ; : : ; 5 2477000 8ST. ENOCH’S SUBWAY STATION, GLASGOW. 

| & C Bowyer. - - ° . pn 2;449) 0:20 SS 
.. P. Bulled & Co. . : 2 2 : 22,4008 07 O THE GREEN, CLEY-BY-THE-SEA, NORFOLK. 

Smith & Sons, Ltd. : : ‘ : + £2;300407 SO —_ 

_D Leng : : é ; ; 223387 Foe ABBESS GRANGE, HANTS: DRAWING-ROOM. LIBRARY, 
“Marsland & Sons : ; : ; - wee 3278 Oe O - 

Appleby* . ‘. 25207510" © : 

7 improvements—providing eaten balleand additional LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
cloakroom and lavatory, Princess Road. For providing a new w.c. for teachers inside building ; diverting 
', Munday & Sons . B ; : : 2 £2,300),.00°0 all internal rain-water pipes ; providing lead or earthen- 
simpson & Co. . . : . . - 2,356 0 oO ware pipes for chemical laboratory : refitting boys’, girls’, 
. Miskin & Sons. ’ : : » 2,309 0 O infants’ and pupil teachers’ offices with pan closets, ex- 
reasure & Son . ey meh. oy - 2,248 0 Oo tending urinal and providing sparge pipes, refitting lava- 
7, King & Son A : ‘ . - 2,066 0 oO tory with fireclay basins, fixing basins for teachers, and 
_H.& R. Roberts . . . . . = 52,030; Oy 0 providing new drainage throughout properly ventilated, 
larke & Bracey_. ; : ! a 721022 6570 Clyde Street. Schoolkeeper’s house—For relaying drains, 
eneral Builders, Ltd... . . . - 2,013 0 O refitting closet and providing water supply direct from 
. Wall & Co. . ; ; : . : - 1,994 0 0 main. (Second competition.) 
athey Bros. . . . . . . - 1,952 0 oO Ashby & Horner. : : ‘ , 445347 0 0 
Simpson & Son . : . . . - 1,883 17, 0 Martin, Wells & Co. > : : : S81199..0. O 
aines & Son . . : : . ° SS befsleley fe). fo" ‘i & C. Bowyer _ a : cs : 33,075. 00 
_ Triggs . A ; : ; . . se sl;6503) 01,0 Johnson & Co. . f 2 O7E oO 6 
‘Appleby * . 1,814 0 oO Sanitary Lead- ining and | Pipe. bending Co, 

F fencing-off a portion of the junior boys’ playground in Ltd. F 3,065 0 Oo 
order to form a playground for infants; also forming an R P. Beattie . : Q < f 4 Aa Fo} a Col Ce) 
opening in division wall to connect this playground with G. Parker. z : 4 » - 13,4950 ORO 
‘the girls’ playground, including new stone steps in J. W Falkner & Sand i F : : a 64.450 0.0 
connection with same, iaipey Road. Durbin & Katesmark f i : ; oti327. Que 3 

. Akers & Co. . ; : ; : £215 0 Oo J. T. Robey* . : : P : . © 3.227 11 Lo 
ol; . . LO Chik W. Downs he Ah See ; . 3,189 0-0 
‘Kemp. 5 : : ; ; f etl oaeOn LO 
_&C. Bowyer. MME E Rh. feo 183 On O MELTON MOWBRAY. 
‘Smith & Sons, Ltd. ; : ; ; . 183 0 0O| For erection of a pair of four-roomed cottages, Old Dalby. 
'Garrett & Son. ; : : 2 ; a L7 On On Messrs BARRETT & DRIVER, architects, 53 Blomfield 
\eeeeucker tc : : : : : ec LQOaISE. O Road, Maida Vale, W. 
J. Ackworth* . : ia S05 a 2G T. & H. Denman : - - £250 0..0 
* Recommended for acceptance. R. HOLROYD, Abb- Kettleby (accepted) : S205 5O G 


luilding & Decorating Department. 


DHN BARKER & CO, L° 


KENSINGTON. 
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GARRY OUT 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING, and 
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IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


y have a large and competent staff, and can always arrange for a 
| , representative to wait upon clients to suit their convenience. 
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PRESTON. 
For construction of an underground convenience in Church 
Street. 
T. CrortT & Sons, Victoria Street (accepted). £1,724. 9 0 
SCOTLAND. 
For street works in Portland Street, Kilmarnock. Mr. R. 
BLACKWOOD, burgh surveyor. 
United Granite Sats: Litds; “hs 802 0 oO 
G. Morrison . : : 1,800 0 O 
R. C. Brebner & Co. i ; 1,800 0 Oo 
W. Wilson : ; : 1,720 O10 
C. McAndrew . 1,647, Cc oO 
J. & J. Neilson . 1,640 0 0 
A. A. R. LANE, Gourock (accepted ) T6097) 0%70 
J. Gilmour 3 : 1,507 0 20 


SHIPLEY (YORKS). 


For construction of new tramways and for reconstruction 
existing tramways. 
E. TAYLor, Brighton Parade, Blackpool (accep/ed ). 
SKELMANTHORPE. 
For additions and alterations to Mount Pleasant, Skelman- 
thorpe. Mr. J. BERRY, architect., 5 Market Place, Hud- 
dersfield. 


[e} 
= 


Accepted tenders. 
G. Hinchcliff & Sons, Clayton West, mason. 
T. Blacker, Skelmanthorpe, joiner. 
J. H. Thornton, Skelmanthorpe, plumber. 
W. S. Needham, Clayton West, plasterer and ny 


TAMWORTH. 
For ‘supplying and fixing gas-pipes and fittings at the work- 
house. 
CoDent'& Son. ; ‘ 5 : ; 60.470 HO 
A. H. Aldridge. ; : 5 : : 87212400 
J. Dent. : : : wf 85. 200 
TAMWORTH Gasticut & COKE Co. (accepted ) 85.0250 


WALTON-ON-NAZE. 


For street work in Newgate Street. Mr. H. W. GLADWELL, 
surveyor. 

J. G. Oxley . ; ; : 5 ; Piet Lad Ona, 

D. Mackenzie & Son A 106 0 .O 

J. MorRAN & SON, Dovercourt (accepted ) 985:20), gO 


SaaS 

WEST HAM. ; 

For supply of a travelling crane to carry 30 a span 67 fe 

Jessop & Appleby . 4 : : 3 1,120 0 

Witting Bros. . , ‘OTe! 6 
CARRICK & RITCHIE, Edinburgh (accepted) -  SORIEES 


WESTMORELAND. — 2 

For construction of a I100,000- -gallon concrete tank, aide 

of half a mile of 3- -inch water- -pipes in connection at i 
land, supply of pipes, &c. 

W. Carradice, pipelaying andtank . : 

J. Blakeborough & Son, irregular pipes. . 


WESTON-SUPBR-MARE, 

For supply of furniture and fittings for the new pavilion 
Knightstone Island. i 
Accepted tenders. eo | 


A. R. Dean, Ltd., seating A ~ £455 12 
Lance & Lance, tables, curtain ‘zails, cork lino = 
and linoleum and curtains ‘ : ; 18am 5 
J. Leonard, frame and scenery . ; : >» 126 10} 
T. Mills, chairs . ; : : ; ; y QI 17) 
Bryant & Son, chairs . a, co heugee | 


Lancashire and Cheshire took place on the 3oth ult, M 
Paul Rylands presiding over a crowded audience. After ’ 
usual formal business several members exhibited objects t 
interest. A lantern lecture on ‘The Ancient Streets al 
Boundaries of Liverpool,” by Mr. W. Fergusson Irvine, y; 
then given, the lecturer expressing his opinion that Liverp| 
was a village of importance before it got its first charter fr) 
King John, its history being traced on to the seventeenth ci- 
tury, up to which time it had made slow progress, After ': 
seventeenth century the town increased by leaps and boun, 
with wider streets, greater residences, and wealthier mercha; 
and tradesmen, and the enjoyment of almost unbounded a 
perity, the city fathers of that time showing forethought 
the future welfare of Liverpool. After a short discussion 
vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. T. May and seconded by ! 
W. Handley, was heartily accorded to Mr. Irvine for his Pa 
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| BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


lr a meeting of Kelso Town Council it was unanimously 
solved to acquire at a cost of 500/. a site in Bowmont Street 
|- the erection of a free library for the town. The site is 
_ feet by 90 feet. 
PLANS for the proposed new church for St. John’s, Hopwood, 
jzywood, to replace the present iron structure, have been sent 
| to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for approval. It is sug- 
sted that the foundation-stone be laid on May 23. 
THE quarterly meeting of the executive of the Scottish 
lilding Trades’ Federation was held in Dumfries on Friday 
|t, when members were present from different parts of the 
cintry. Mr. Robert Lamb, building contractor, Edinburgh, 
p sident, occupied the chair. The secretary, Mr. James L. 
‘kirk, C.A., Glasgow, submitted the quarterly report, which 
n tated the progress made with the various matters engaging 
| executive’s attention. An interesting discussion took place 
jall the points in the report, and important suggestions were 
ade. At the close of the business the members were 
yertamed to dinner in the Commercial Hotel by the local 
1 ciation. 

A SPECIAL joint meeting of the health and team com- 
ytees of the Wolverhampton Town Council was held on 
[ sday, the 4th inst., to consider the desirability of providing 
jtructors for the purpose of dealing with the refuse of the 
cn. Some difficulty has been experienced by the health 
iimittee in obtaining tips for depositing the town refuse, and 
ly have decided that the only alternative is a destructor. 
juiries have been made as to the work of. destructors in 
zr towns, and it has been decided to advise the Town 
} neil to construct two destructors. The cost is estimated at 
ut 22,000/, One of them will probably be erected with a 
iv of providing power at the electric generating station in 
Samercial Road. 


VARIETIES, 


iis rumoured that the Middlesbrough town clerk, Mr. 
i. Bambridge, who has been ill for the last nine months, will 
er his resignation at the next meeting of the town council. 
A NEW hall in Hull, to be known as the Stratten Hall, was 
pied last week. It is, when furnished, to be used as a dining 
a for the 250 orphans of seamen in the home, and has been 
red at a cost of about 2,000/, 
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As a mark of the estimation in which the British Fire 
Prevention Committee is held abroad, the Imperial Federation 
of Fire Brigades in Austria ((Esterreichischer Feuerwehr 
Reichsverband) have nominated Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, the 
committee’s chairman, to be an_ honorary corresponding 
member, and the Royal Italian Fire Brigades Association 
have also asked Mr. Sachs to accept a similar distinction, 
The Belgian Fire Federation, too, recently elected Mr. Sachs 
to be an honorary corresponding member. 

CONSEQUENT upon the increase of its business, due to the 
absorption of the Equitable Fire and Accident Office, the Lon- 
don and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company has decided 
upon the following changes in its home branches :—Mr. Owen 
D. Jones, who, for the past fifteen years has been the com- 
pany’s local manager in Newcastle, will be transferred to Leeds 
to take charge of a new branch about to be opened there, to 
control the entire business of the company (both fire and 
accident) in Yorkshire. Mr. Charles E. Fox, resident secretary 
of the accident department at Bradford, will now be attached 
to the Leeds office in a similar capacity. The present offices 
of the company at Bradford and Huddersfield will be main- 
tained under the charge of the present resident secretaries, 
Mr. Walter Miller and Mr. S. F. Johnson respectively. Mr.. 
Samuel Butler, who for the past eleven years has been the 
local manager of the company in Dublin, will take up the 
position of local manager at Newcastle. Mr. Thomas M. A. 
Nolan, hitherto local manager of the Equitable at Dublin, will 
become local manager of the London and Lancashire, and will 
have charge of both the fire and accident business in the pro- 
vinces of Munster, Leinster, and Connaught. Mr. James M. 
Scott, the present local manager at Belfast, will take charge of 
the whole of the Ulster business, both fire and accident. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Pontefract Guardians have had presented to them by 
Mr. MacGowan, chairman of the committee, and the prime 
mover in the electric light scheme, a comparative statement 
showing the. relative cost of gas and electric light on the union | 
premises, from which it appeared that there had been a saving, 
by the introduction of the electric light, of 15/. on the half-year. 
Mr. MacGowan said he had still hopes of the ultimate saving 
being 60/. per year, as he predicted. The report was adopted. 
THE Electric Lighting Boards (British Manufacturing Com- 
pany), Limited, announce that, inasmuch as extra accommoda- 
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tion has now been made available at their registered office, 
7 Pall Mall, S.W., the counting-house has been removed to 
that address. The accommodation at No 9 Grosvenor Man- 
sions, will therefore be devoted entirely to sales The com- 
pany also announce the engagement of Mr. H. Brome Tarry, 
for many years with Messrs. Lucas & Aird, the great con- 
tractors, who will act as manager with Mr. Holland (late 
assistant trade manager of Messrs. Ind, Coope & Co.), as 
general assistant, and Mr. W. G. Haywood will remain as 
before, works superintendent. 


TRADE NOTES. 


SUNDERLAND Road junior school, Gateshead, has been 
ventilated by means of Mackay’s patent direct-acting invisible 
roof ventilators, supplied by the sole makers, Messrs. Cous- 
land & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow and Man- 
chester. } 

St. JoHN’s CHURCH, Devizes, has lately been fitted by 
Messrs. John King, Limited, engineers, Liverpool, with their 
well-known “small tube” hot-water heating apparatus, em- 
ploying their economical coil heater with waterway firebars. 

THE Safety Elevator Company, of Albert Works, Deptford, 
have just erected the electric passenger and goods lifts and 
hydraulic hoist at the new premises of the Gramophone Com- 
pany, 21 City Road, and they have also secured the contract 
for the four electric passenger and eight service lifts for the 
King’s Mansions, West End Lane, Hampstead. 


SMALLPOX AND VACCINATION. 


THE alarming dimensions to which the spread of smallpox is 
attaining is bringing forcibly home to the minds of employers 
of labour the advisability of instilling among their employés a 
just appreciation of the desirability of, or rather the necessity for, 
vaccination. Many firms have, we believe, made vaccina- 
tion a size gud non of their workers continuing in their berths; 
others have adopted persuasive rather than coercive measures. 
Among the latter are Messrs. Colls & Sons, the well-known 
builders, to whose employés Mr. Howard Colls addressed the 
following letter :— 

“My dear Friends,—I have just heard that one of our 
bricklayers has left his job, and is found to be suffering from 
smallpox. I hope no others have caught it, but it has brought 


very forcibly to my mind the necessity of revaccination. Some o 
us may perhaps have objections, but I think we laymen ought tol 


spread this dire disease, ; 
their being right, the risk we run by not submitting is gc! 


weigh with us 
friends, and to those working side by side with us, to be re. 
vaccinated, I urge it very sincerely upon you, and I will v i 
gladly arrange for the medical officer to come to the yard or t 
any job unless you prefer to go to your own doctor.— Your 
faithfully, J. HowarpD Coutts” | 

It is satisfactory to learn that as a result of this kindly an 
thoughtful appeal 160 of the men at once submitted themsel 
for vaccination, and no doubt their example will be spee 


followed by the others. 


FIREPROOF STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS. | 


UNDER the heading “An American Warehouse” we publishe) 
‘a our issue of 17th ult. a description of a newly-erecte| 
building at Columbus, Ohio, and we now purpose giving pai 
ticulars of one or two of the specialties which were mentione 
as being employed in its construction. ae: 

Kinnear’s Steel Rolling Doors, Shutters and Partiti 
which were extensively used, are not unknown in this countn 
but whilst they were employed in this building as a means ¢ 
rendering it fireproof, they are more familiar here as pa 
titions and shutters for car sheds at tramway depots, havi 
been adopted by the Corporations of Nottingham, Car 
Wallasey, &c., and at electric generating stations. But 
numerous purposes for which they are suitable and hay 
been adopted will be -better understood and appreciate 
when their merits are more fully known. In addition to = 


above purposes these shutters are supplied for large entran( 
doors to warehouses and factories, as partitions for large flo. 
areas, for fireproof doors and fireproof curtains for window 
and in each of these they have some feature to special, 


recommend them. Be | 
These shutters, which are made of galvanised steel, diff” 


:n construction from the ordinary iron shutter, which depeni 
for its flexibility upon the laths being hinged together 
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ick, for each lath or slat is so shaped at top and bottom that 
ey are self-locking, and from end to end form a continuous 
xible joint. Se 

The shutter is attached to’ a shaft containing springs, the 
-ength of which are regulated so as to counterbalance the 
sight of the shutter in any position. A small gearing attached 

one end of the shaft enables any person by means of a 
|ar-chain to raise or lower the shutter as desired. A single 
or, measuring 35 feet 6 inches wide by 20 feet high, has 
en fixed and is found to be as easily operated. Where the 
ening is of great length and more than one shutter is required, 
y can be supported by centre-posts which are hinged, and 
ge can be hoisted along the ceiling after the shutters are 
ised to give a clear opening. 

When used in warehouses as doors they effect a great 
gring in floor space, the space sliding doors take up being 
y! all that is occupied, for goods must be kept clear of them, 
\ ereas with Kinnear’s shutters they are out of the way until 
yjuired Where it is necessary to partition off one half of 
t floor, the centre-posts being hinged, as already mentioned, | 
eibles the whole floor space to be available without posts or 


‘Ts. : 
; When these shutters are used as fireproof doors angle- 
jn grooves are built into or can be attached to the walls. 
Je construction of the laths allows for any expansion or con- 
tction, while preventing the possibility of flames getting 
tough the joints Where, however, they are intended to act 

aomatically the shutter is left coiled, held in position by a 
fible link in the centre. The bottom is weighted so that it 
nw come down by gravity when the link has been fused. but 
t(insure its prompt action springs which are fixed at each 
€. press upon the bottom angle iron, causing it to drop im- 
ndiately The automatic fire doors are also constructed in an- 
oermanner They are fixed without shaft or hoisting arrange- 
mat, and are not balanced by springs. Instead, one end of 
tl shutter is attached by expansion bolts to the top of the 
o ning, and is then rolled up from the bottom and secured by 
w:and a fusible link. The sides are provided with hinged 
zigves, which are open so long as the shutter is up. When 
th link is fused and the shutter comes down the hinged 
gloves automatically close on to it, and are clamped tightly 
i position. 

The necessity for windows being guarded by automatic 
aiyroof curtains has often been proved, but never perhaps so 
tcingly as by the great Jewin Street fire, where building 
— 
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after building was attacked through the openings afforded by 
the windows to the flames blown across the narrow streets ; 
and there can be no doubt had there been proper protection 
at these most vulnerable spots, the fire could never have 
reached such alarming magnitude. The Kinnear steel rolling 
shutters acting on any of the above principles can be applied 
to windows, and have proved successful not only in experi- 
mental tests, but under the severe test of a fierce fire that 
destroyed the whole of the adjacent property. 

The window shutters, when subjected to a temperature of 
150 degs., automatically close and prevent the interior of the 
building being attacked by fire from outside the building. By 
a most ingenious arrangement, should the fire occur inside the 
building, any or all of the shutters are readily opened to admit 
of water being poured on the seat of the fire by the firemen 
directing water from the hose on to the shutters, which will 
entirely open or remain at any height desired. 

To speak first of the test to which they were submitted by 
experts, a house 18 feet high, 8 feet deep and 10 feet wide, 
with four windows and two doors, was fitted with Kinnear’s 
window-shutters and fireproof doors. Within 5 feet a wooden 
building 14 feet high was placed, filled with combustibles and 
fired. The shutters and doors all automatically closed, and 
after fifty minutes, when the fire was burning itself out, the 
fireman’s hose directed a stream of water against the upper 
shutters, which were immediately raised, showing the glass 
and sash frame uninjured. Immediately afterwards the fire- 
proof doors were raised and the building filled with com- 
bustibles and again fired. The doors automatically closed, and 
although the fire cracked the building severely, none of the 
shutters buckled or permitted the fire to get through them, and 
after cooling were found in such condition that they were raised 
again by the gear-chains, 

A: fire that destroyed a large amount of property at 
Columbus, Ohio, was checked by a building entirely fitted with 
these shutters, which not only was uninjured itself, but pre- 
vented the fire spreading to property beyond 

Cabot’s sheathing and deafening quilt is another specialty 
that was used both for rendering the building sound-proof and 
assisting in fireproofing the interior. This “Quilt” consists of 
a felted matting of eel-grass (Zostera marina), held in place 
between two layers of tough manilla paper quilted together, 
the long ribbon-like fibres of eel-grass crossing each other at 
every angle, and forming within each layer innumerable minute 
cells of “‘dead” air, making a soft elastic cushion. It is 
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claimed for this quilt that for insulation of dwellings and 
cold storage, and for deadening sound, it is wonderfully 
effective, clean and inodorous, light and easy of application, 
and no matter how long in use never becomes solid. The 
claim that eel-grass never rots seems well founded, for the 
walls of the old Piexce House, Dorchester, Mass , which was 
built in 1635, were found, when opened in 1895, to be filled 
with it, and showed no signs of decay. We are informed by 
the B. and S. Folding Gate Company, of Tower Street, 
Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., who are the sole agents in 
this country for this quilt, as well as for Kinnear’s shutters, 
that Cabot’s quilt is being very largely used for sound deaden- 
ing in flats, &c., for lining roofs, and for insulating cold storage 
buildings, effecting a great saving in space. When used as a | 
means of fireproofing the quilt is covered on both sides with 
heavy asbestos paper, which, combined with the non-inflam- 
mability of eel-grass, renders it, when applied to the walls and 
floors of buildings, an excellent fire-resisting material. 


NOTTINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS. 


Tue Nottingham Master Builders’ Association held their 
annual dinner at the Victoria Station Hotel, Nottingham, 
on the 31st ult. The chair was occupied by the President of 
the Association, and the vice-chair by Mr. f, H. Fish, the 
vice-president. The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 
Mr. James Wright, the honorary secretary, proposed “ The 
Mayor, Magistrates and Corporation,” and offered to the 
mayor and sheriff their hearty congratulations upon election to 
their respective positions. No doubt their worthy mayor would 
have to take part in the Coronation celebrations, and it would be 
a source of satisfaction if he were able to invite all the citizens of 
Nottingham to take part with him in rejoicings at the fulfilment of 
peace and termination of the deplorable war in South Africa. As 
to the magistrates, his own view was that the administration of 
justice would gain by the appointment of a stipendiary magis- 
trate, although he fully recognised the services rendered by the 
unpaid magistracy. With regard to the Corporation they, as 
an association, were perhaps more directly concerned with the 
growth and development of the city than any others, and they 
were as ready to acknowledge that the Corporation had given 
them a clean, well-drained and well-governed town as anyone. 
They appreciated the vast improvements that had been made 


during the last ten years, and all that they desired to say was 
that they were anxious that the Corporation should continue 
its progressive policy, and continue to develop the city both 
in its material growth and in its moral and intellectual develop. 
ments. They had a right to ask, however, that when grea; 
improvements were undertaken they should be undertaken with 
due regard toeconomy. Furthermore they, as an association 
felt that a great deal of the work undertaken by corporate 
bodies could be very much better done on contract. 

The Mayor, in reply, said that it was the aim of the 
Corporation to make the city as popular and as successful a; 
they could, and they desired to give all trades every facility t 
carry on their business without introducing too many stringen) 
regulations. Speaking individually, he thought that the 


Corporation ought not to undertake any work that they wer 


not absolutely bound to do. It was only fair that they shoul 
give the trades of the town every facility to work according t 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand. He certainh 
thought that building work would be better done by individual: 
than by corporate bodies. ‘The question was as to whéthe 
the corporate bodies received as good a return for the mone; 
they spent as did individual firms, If they did not, the) 
were doing an injustice to the ratepayers and a gros 
injustice to the people associated with the particular busines 
in hand. With ‘regard to the stipendiary magistrate 
he rather fancied the people who went before th 
Bench did not always want the strict letter of the law, and h 
failed to see what advantage they would derive under such | 
system. Touching upon the question of the regulation ¢ 
buildings, he thought that it was clear that the Corporatio; 
ought to have more power than they possessed at preseni 
He had noticed a great many letters in the papers recent} 
about the fire at Lenton, but it was the easiest thing in th 
world to write letters,and he held that the Corporation hai 
done so far all that they could reasonably have been expecte: 
to do. The matter of the fire-brigade was receiving the Sériou 
consideration of the watch committee, and before many week 
he thought that the brigade would be put on a petfectly soun: 
and satisfactory basis. They had to move by degrees, but h 
had an idea as to the points which ‘needed improvement, an 
he hoped that their action would meet with the approval of th 
citizens. 
The Sheriff also replied. P| 
Councillor J. Wright submitted the toast of “The Arch 
tects.” Modern builders, he remarked, had a great deal to d 
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ih architects, sometimes to their cost. They often had diffi- 
culties with the architects, and were compelled to reduce their 
prices. They as builders ought to get a living wage, but they 
did not. The working-man got the living wage, and the 
puilders got the rest. He wished that the architects had more 
confidence in the builders, and he could assure them that the 
desire of the builders was to work amicably with them. 

Mr. A. W. Brewill, in response, agreed with the proposer 
‘hat the whole difficulty between the builders and the archi- 
sects was the regrettable one of £ s. d. He was often sorry 
hat they could not go back to the old times when the architect 
was the master builder, and when he loved his work. If they 
yad large buildings to erect nowadays they had to rush them, 
and under such -ircumstances it took a great deal of pleasure 
rom the work. He sincerely wished they had some system 
whereby all contracts were reniunerative, the contractors 
veceiving a fair price without running the risk of losing money 
hrough strikes and other unforeseen circumstances. He 
hhought it was fair to say that there had been a great improve- 
‘nent in the architecture of the buildings in the city during the 
‘ast few years. j 
_ Mr, John Lewin, C.C., introducing the toast of “ Success to 
he National Federation and the Nottingham Master Builders’ 
ssociation,” said that organisations of master builders were of 
‘omparatively recent growth, and they had been brought into 
xistence by the organisations which existed on the part of the 
yen. The last statistics with regard to trade unionism in the 
uilding trade showed that they contained 190,000 members, 
jth anincome of 347,000/, and an annual expenditure of 
93,0007, They had funds of 412,000/., and in one year they 
ent a sum of 57,0007. in strikes and one of 72,000/. in 
janagement expenses. That meant that 129,000/. had been 
yent to fight the employers. Undoubtedly trades unionism 
ada useful part to play, and had played a useful part in 
ettering the condition of the workers, but there was only too 
ood reason to believe that in recent years it had abused its 
gh privileges. The very existence of master builders had in 
‘cent years been jeopardised. They had nothing to fear from 
smands for high wages, for that was a matter which would work 
it according to the laws of supply and demand, but seeing that 
‘eir industry was the second largest in the country, it ought 
it to be unduly hampered and restricted as it had been. His 
varge against trades unionism was that the restrictions they 
id sought to enforce had tended to seriously cripple the trade. 
he restriction of the output was a fatal policy alike to work- 


men, employers and the community at large, and he was afraid 
that the unions had unduly and unnecessarily interfered with 
liberty of management. He was beginning to feel also that 
even the cherished doctrine of the standard rate of wages did 
not work out as it was intended that it should. It contained a 
high ideal, to make the good compensate for the bad, and 
when they had large buildings to erect nowadays they had 
dragged down the good and the efficient to the level of the bad 
and inefficient Unless the builders were prepared to stand 
together their troubles were on the increase. 

Mr. J. N. Greenall and Mr. F. H. Fish responded briefly. 

The remaining toasts were “The Visitors,” cordially sub- 
mitted by Mr. Enoch Hind, and acknowledged by Mr. J. 
Sulley, and “ The Chairman,” proposed by Mr. W. Edgar. 


LONDON WATER BOARD. 


THE Water Bill introduced into the House of Commons by 
Mr. Walter Long has been printed. It is a considerable 
measure, covering twenty-eight pages. The first clause deals 
with the formation and constitution of the new Water Board 
of the Metropolis, which will buy out the existing companies’ 
undertakings and supply water within “the parishes and places 
in which any of the metropolitan water companies are 
authorised to supply water, and the parishes of Sunbury, 
Chessington and Cuddington” In other words, all those who 
are consumers under the following companies will come within 
the exercise of the powers of the new authority :— 

The Governor and Company of the New River brought 
from Chadwell and Amwell to London, commonly called the 
New River Company. 

The East London Waterworks Company. 

The Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. 

The Company cof. Proprietors of the West 
Waterworks. 

The Company of Proprietors of Lambeth Waterworks. 

The Governor and Company of Chelsea Waterworks. 

The Grand Junction Waterworks Company. 

The Company of Proprietors of the Kent Waterworks. 

The Staines Reservoirs Joint Committee. 

There are certain exceptions. The Bill provides that 
“such parts of the boroughs of Croydon and Richmond, and 
of the urban districts of Cheshunt, Enfield, Tottenham and 
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Ware as are within the limits of supply shall cease to be within 
the limits of supply, and the powers, rights and duties of the 
councils of those boroughs and districts with respect to the 
supply of water shall extend throughout their respective 
boroughs and districts” For the lapse of these rights of 
supply compensation will be payable to the Water Board, 
besides a sum for the mains and other apparatus, but the board 
may be required to supply water in bulk to these authorities, 
or to “any rural district situate wholly or partly within the 
limits of supply.” 

A period must occur before the companies’ concerns are 
transferred, and the Bill contains certain “transitory pro- 
visions,” one of which runs :— 

“Until the appointed day the undertaking of each 
metropolitan water company shall be maintained and carried 
on by the company as heretofore in the ordinary course of 
business, but if the Water Board think that any appointment 
to any office or service of the company, or any contract with 
respect to any matter connected with the undertaking, or any 
alteration in the rate of salary or wages payable to any officer 
or servant of the company, made by the company subsequently 
to the introduction of the Bill for this Act was not reasonably 
necessary in the ordinary course of business of the company, 
they may give notice in writing to the company to that effect 
within three months after the appointed day.” 

All such matters will be referred to the arbitration court. 
The Water Board take over the several companies’ officials at 
their present salaries, and those whose services are dis- 
pensed with will receive compensation, and the auditors of 
the accounts of the companies will also be paid an “ annual or 
other sum” on the withdrawal of their appointments. 

The shareholders of the companies concerned will receive 
Three per Cent. Metropolitan Water stock, which must be 
issued to each corporation within three months of the decision 
of the Court of Arbitration fixing the purchase sum, and in the 
meantime money equal to the last two half-yearly dividends will 
be paid by the Water Board, with any additional sum “in 
respect of the reasonable expectations of increasing dividends 
(if any).” It is also proposed that— 

“ Within two years from the appointed day all irredeemable 
debenture stock shall be extinguished, and the Water Board 
shall issue to the holders thereof in substitution therefor the 
amount of water stock to which they are severally entitled 
under this section. 

“The Water Board shall within eighty years from March 
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31, 1903, purchase or redeem, and pay off, all redeemable - 
debenture stock and all mortgage debts, and any stock so pur-. 
chased or redeemed by the board shall, as from the date of the 
purchase or redemption, be extinguished and cancelled” 

The new Water Board will be presided over by a paid 
chairman and vice-chairman (serving for three years), who need 
not be members before election, but if they are members their 
appointments will create vacancies. The new body will con- 
sist of sixty-seven members, constituted as follows :— 

INNER LONDON. 


London County Council : 10 
Common Council : 5 : , 5 é =" 
28 Metropolitan boroughs (six having two members 46. 


—lIslington, Kensington, Lambeth, St Pancras, 
Stepney and Westminster—the remaining 22 one) . 34 


OUTER AREA. 
West Ham : ; : 5 : ; © A e 
Willesden, East Ham, Leyton and Walthamstow, one 
each. . ’ z : : é : 5 5 i 
County Councils of Kent, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Hertfordshire, and Conservancies of the Thames and 
Lea, one each : : 2 4 3 : F * 
Grouped outside Urban Districts . : 3 ; « 18 
Each outside grouped district will elect members of its 
council to serve on a joint committee, and from each of these 
committees one representative will be elected to the Water 
Board. These joint committees will be formed by members 
from the urban councils, each authority being represented by 
the number of members given in parentheses :— 


Buckhurst Hill, Chingford, Loughton (1 each), Waltham 
Holy Cross (2), Wanstead (3), and Woodford (4) 
Beckenham, Bromley (4 each), Chislehurst (1), and 
Penge (3). 
Bexley, Dartford (2 each), and Erith (3). 
Ealing, Acton (2 each), and Chiswick (1). Sit 
Brentford (3), Hampton (2), Hampton Wick (1), Hanwell 
(2), Heston and Isleworth (5), Sunbury (1), Teddington 
(3), and Twickenham (4). ee 
Edmonton (2), Hornsey (5), Southgate (1), and Wood 
Green (2). { 
Kingston (6), East and West Molesey (2), Esher and the 
Dittons (3), Ham (1), and Surbiton (4). a 
Barnes (2), the Maldens and Coombe (I), and 
Wimbledon (5) 3 
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As was explained by the President of the Local Govern- 
jent Board in his speech, the court of arbitration will consist 
¢ Sir Edward Fry, Sir Hugh Owen and Sir John Wolfe Barry. 
Any two may act with the same authority as a judge of the 
Jigh Court, and their decisions cannot be called in question 
jy anyone with one exception:— ——— 
” «Provided that the court of arbitration may at any stage of 
he proceedings at an arbitration, and shall, if so directed by 
he Court of Appeal, state, in the form of a special case for the 
pinion of the Court of Appeal, any question of law arising in 
he course of the arbitration.” ; 
As Mr. Long has stated, the costs incurred by water com- 
sanies will be borne by the Water Board, and also those of any 
ither person if directed by the Court. One clause in the Bill 
ays down the basis upon which the judgment of the arbitrators 
hall be formed in arriving at the value of any undertaking :— 
| Jn determining the amount of water stock to be issued to 
ny metropolitan water company, the court of arbitration shall 
tot make any allowance in respect of compulsory sale, and 
hall not take into account any enhancement or depreciation of 
the market value of any stock or shares of the company, 
vhich in the opinion of the court was caused by or resulted 
yom the passing or the anticipation of the passing. of this 
ct, but the court may make such allowance as they think just 
‘or covering any expenses which have been or are likely to be 
incurred in consequence of the passing of this Act, and which 
jught, in the opinion of the court, to be borne by the Water 
3oard.” 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE annual meeting of the District Council for Hull, East 
Riding of Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire, for the national 
‘egistration of plumbers, was held in Hull on the 23rd ult., 
Alderman Dr. Sherburn, J.P., presiding. 

| Dr. Sherburn said all who took any interest in the well- 
zoverning of the city were most anxious to do what they could 
so elevate the plumbing craft to a high position among the 
‘killed trades. The work of the plumber was fraught with serious 
responsibility, in so far as it was connected with the public wel- 
fare and health. He had no hesitation in saying that the mor- 
tality of such large towns as Hull was largely decreased by the 
character of the work done by plumbers. The mind of the public 
was ripe for legislation upon this important matter, affecting as 


it does the public health. Our national asset was our public 
health, and the public had a right to demand some evidence 
of the efficiency of the men who did such important work as 
the plumbers did. It was their duty to see that the air was 
not polluted with dangerous gases which emanated from 
sewers and gained access to our dwellings. There was no 
doubt that the duration of life was longer than it used to be, 
and that the general state of health was better than formerly. 
That was due to the fact that there was a greater knowledge 
of the laws of public health, and that plumbers had wonderfully 
improved in their work. He advocated the necessity for 
examinations of plumbers, which would have the effect of 
keeping them a body composed of none but efficient men. 
This matter, he said, should be pushed forward, and there 
should be statutory legislation to make it compulsory. 

Councillor Cohen moved:—“ That this meeting cordially 
approves of the movement for the national registration of 
plumbers as a safeguard to the public health, and recommends 
that the Government be urged to deal with the subject during 
the ensuing session of Parliament, and that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the First Lord of the Treasury, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, the Home Secretary and 
the local members of Parliament.” 

Mr. W. L. Harrison, president of the National Assaciation 
of Master Plumbers, seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


THE first ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 
present year was held on Monday evening, February 3, at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. Mr. Charles 
Mason, the president for 1901, first occupied the chair, and 
presented the premiums awarded for papers read during that 
year, viz.:—The President’s Gold Medal to Mr. H. Alfred 
Roechling for his paper on “The Sewage Question during the 
last Century” ; the Bessemer premium of books to Mr. Roger 
G. Hetherington for his paper on “The Main Drainage of 
Ilford” ; a Society’s premium of books to Mr. Arthur T. 
Allen for his paper on “Concrete Subways for Underground 
Pipes” ; a Society's premium of books to Mr. Sydney A. 
Hollis for his paper on “ Preliminary Investigations for Water 
Supply,” and a Society’s premium of books to Mr. J. Freebairn 
Stow for his paper on “ Irrigation Works in South Africa.” 
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Mr. Mason then introduced the president for the present 
year, Mr. Percy Griffith, to the meeting, and retired from the 
chair, receiving a hearty and unanimous vote of thanks for his 
services during the past year. 

The President then delivered his inaugural address. 

After acknowledging the honour conferred upon him by his 
election to the presidential chair, and expressing his determina- 
tion to do his utmost to warrant the choice of the members, Mr. 
Griffith proceeded to deal with the domestic affairs of the Society. 
After pointing out the satisfactory condition of the member- 
ship roll and the Society’s financial position, reference was made 
to the visits to works, the annual dinner and the annual general 
meeting, which last it was proposed to render somewhat more 
attractive in the future than it had beenin the past. Mr. Griffith 
then dealt at some length with the objects and position of the 
Society in regard to the modern conditions under which its work 
was carried on, emphasising the fact that, in spite of the large 
number of kindred societies by which it was surrounded, its 
position was still firmly maintained and its objects were clearly 
defined and successfully accomplished. 

The President then dealt with some of the broader aspects 
of the question of water supply in this country, pointing out 
that even at the. present time there were many towns and 
districts without any public supply whatever and others 
in which the supply was very deficient. The causes of this state 
of affairs were then indicated as being the very imperfect system 
of control and allotment of responsibility, the irregular and 
haphazard selection of areas of supply, the peculiar physical 
characteristics of the country generally, and the present system 
for allocating the various available sources of supply. He then 
pointed out the unsatisfactory effects of the rivalry existing 
in many places between local authorities and water companies, 
and suggested some limit being placed on the power of the 
former to interfere with or oppose the latter. The concentra- 
tion of the population in the large cities and the consequent 
increase in the demand for water in such cases, and the grow- 
ing practice of seeking new sources at long distances from the 
area to be supplied were then remarked upon. After pointing 


out a few elements of risk connected with long conduits, Mr. 
Griffith suggested that local sources of supply should in every 
case be developed to their utmost capacity before large gravita- 
tion schemes were undertaken. 

The difficulties attaching to underground sources were then 
referred to, the condition of the water supply in the county of 
Essex being quoted as an illustration. 


As representing modern 


| 


practice in regard to deep borings, descriptions were given of 
the boring recently completed at Gainsborough, which was 
the largest in the kingdom, and that recently commenced at 
Lincoln, which was intended to be.700 feet deeper, both under 
the supervision of the President. Attention was called to the 
modern practice of dispensing with wells and pumping direct 
from borings, and to the necessity for special attention being 
given to the design of the pumping machinery in such cases 
an illustration being given from actual practice. The President 
dealt with the newly imported American system of lifting water 
by compressed air, and pointed out its advantages and dis- 
advantages, expressing his opinion that the system was not 
applicable to any cases where the ordinary form of pump could) 
be used. 

In connection with gas engineering, the President refrained 
from dealing with the details of manufacture on the ground 
that they had been fully discussed and described in the tran- 


sactions of the various gas institutions ; and, after remarking 
upon the great benefits conferred on the gas industry by the 
introduction of electric lighting, proceeded to describe the 
present position and future prospects of the system of incan- 
descent gas lighting. Under this head, Mr. Griffith ventured 
to forecast the possibility of illuminating power in gas being 
ultimately subordinated to calorific power, and pointed out the 
vastly increased scope for the gas industry afforded by the re- 
duction in cost of manufacture which such a change would 
bring about. ‘Having remarked upon the enormous lighting 
efficiency of coal gas rendered possible by the incandescent 
burner (40 candle-power per cubic foot of gas per hour as 
against 3 candles per cubic foot with the argand burner), the 
President strongly urged the necessity for extending the prac- 
tice of superintending consumers’ fittings at reasonable rates, - 

Inconclusion, Mr. Griffith referred to the remarkable advances 
made by the introduction of high-pressure lighting for external. 
purposes, and briefly described the work done in this connec- 
tion by Mr. William Sugg, the Welsbach Company, and Mr. 
Scott-Snell. A description of the automatic air pump or, 
pressure-intensifier, which is operated entirely by the waste 
heat from the burners, invented and recently much improved 
by the last named, then followed, and a reference to the in- 
verted incandescent lamp, also recently introduced, concluded 
the address. Ss 

The address was listened to with marked attention by an 
appreciative audience, and at its close a hearty vote of thanks | 
was accorded to the President. 


| Fes. 14, 1902.] 
—6« he 0 Architect, 
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YEAR ago, when discussing the De Fase tapestry 
‘se, we recommended that a further appeal should be 
ought to the House of Lords. In a mansion at Luton 
oo seven pieces of tapestry belonging to the tenant for 
e were hung. ‘Three pieces were treated as pictures and 
sre fastened to the wall in such a way that they could be 
sily removed. In the drawing-room efforts were made 
conceal the mode of attachment of four pieces, as if it 
sre desired to suggest that they were to be kept in those 
ysitions permanently. When the case came before Mr. 
‘stice ByRNE he discriminated between them. He 
cided that the tapestries in the hall were not permanent 
ditions to the building, while those in the drawing-room 
d been annexed to the mansion-house and became part 
the estate. In the Court of Appeal it was held that the 
‘J rules about fixtures had been relaxed, and as at Luton 
oo nothing was done except what was necessary for the 
‘mer’s enjoyment of the tapestries, the pieces belonged to 
‘e owner’s executor rather than to the heir to the estate. 
the House of Lords there was agreement with the 
‘cision of the Court of Appeal. The Lord Chancellor 
id it was not easy to see how the tapestries in the 
‘awing-room could have been more slightly attached than 
i fact they had been. They could never have been 
tended to form part of the house. The difference of 
inion in the Courts below on the subject arose less from 
e state of the law than from the alteration in modes of 
>, Lord MACNAGHTEN agreed with the Lord Chancellor. 
wd SHAND maintained that there had been changes in 
(2 law, but they were in favour of the tenant. A tenant 
ight decorate the house he occupied . with pictures, 
bestries or other ornaments, or even with a parquet 
joring, and su long as there was no damage by the process 
tzxy could be removed. ‘The other lords present agreed 
tit the tapestries were only chattels. The case is remark- 
ele, but it will not be wise to apply the final judgment in 
200 liberal manner. The owners of ornamental property, 
¢ their dealers and frame-makers, are not necessarily 
athorities on fixtures; and, as we said before, the costly 
|gation between the executor and the heir or remainder- 
ee the DE FALseE case might have been avoided if an 
:hitect or surveyor had been consulted about the hanging 
es tapestries. 


| THE action, PARKER v. W. F. Stanitey & Co., Ltp,, 
vich was decided by Justice FARWELL, is interesting 
athe latest enunciation of the law by which top lights 
4. treated as ordinary windows. When additions are 
nde to houses by building in backyards, in the majority 
ocases it is necessary to light them from above. Behind 
). 288 High Holborn was a one-storey building which 
ni been used as a restaurant. In 18go it came into the 
pssession of the plaintiffs, who are photographers. They 
cried out various alterations; the skylights were enlarged 
01 a part that was to be utilised as a studio, while over 
ayther part that was to serve as a dark room the sky- 
lit was obscured. An adjoining strip of land that was 
) tly bounded by a building 33 feet high belonged to the 
dendants. They required additional workshops as mathe- 
ntical instrument-makers, and accordingly raised the build- 
i. The plaintiffs, considering the access of light was inter- 
2d with, sought an injunction. The defendants denied 
It the light was diminished, and alleged that by obscuring 
part required for a dark room the right to ancient lights 
isabandoned. A further plea was that the plaintiffs were 
citled to no more light than had been needed for the 
‘aurant. Mr. Justice FARWELL, in his judgment, said 
It the darkening or obscuring of the skylight could only 
regarded as temporary, for the room might have to serve 
purposes which required light from above. Where 
old skylight had been replaced by a new glass 
“f the plaintiffs were entitled to have as much of it as 
5 formerly occupied by the old window or skylight to 

treated as an ancient light. The fact that the pre- 
yes were once used for a restaurant was immaterial, 
otographers required special light, and the plaintiffs 
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were justified in complaining, although they had only 
carried on business since 1890. His Lordship said he was 
constrained to grant a mandatory injunction, but it would 
only relate to the obstruction caused by the increased 
height of the new part of the buildings. He advised the 
parties to come to some arrangement. It is bad policy to 
undervalue restaurants in similar cases, for the late Vice- 
Chancellor Mains, whose experience was wide, was 
always certain to decide in favour of a plaintiff who held 
such premises if one or more of his customers declared that 
new buildings prevented them reading a newspaper with as 
much ease as formerly. His Lordship seemed to think that, 
where so much is uncertain, there was no surer test of 
diminution of light, and acted accordingly. 


THE difficulties which attend underground water-supply 
are revealed by a statement which was made at Lewes on 
Tuesday. A very costly asylum is now in course of con- 
struction by the County Council. In order to obtain a 
water-supply borings have been made to a depth of 326: 
feet without success. The machinery has broken at that 
depth and further progress is at an end. “Tie consequence 
is that no water appears to be available, and the committee 
are in a fix. It has been decided to seek expert advice. 
This case by itself is enough to suggest the necessity of a 
more scientific study of well-boring. Accordingly, the 
volume on the subject by Mr. C. IsLer, which Messrs. 
Spon have published, could not be issued at a more oppor- 
tune time. So many asylums and other institutions are now 
in progress which have to depend on wells for their inde- 
pendent water-supply, the old-fashioned empiricism seems to 
be inadequate to cope with the obstacles. In the volume the 
different kinds of wells are described and illustrated, as well 
as various systems for boring. Among these, deserved atten- 
tion is given to Messrs. MATHER & Puatt’s deep-boring 
system, which is said to combine many of the advantages 
of ‘other systems without their disadvantages. For such 
emergencies as now are nullifying the operations at the 
Sussex Asylum, special apparatus are provided, one being a 
breaking-up bar, weighing about a ton, which either drives 
the boring head through the material or breaks it into 
fragments. The system is also adaptable in dealing with 
running sand. French as well as American methods are 
also dealt with. Mr. IsLEeR’s book is applicable to boring 
for brine and petroleum, as well as for water. We believe 
that in the majority of cases the operations are best carried 
out when entrusted to specialists, but architects should be 
in a position to understand what is practicable, as well as 
the contingencies which may have to be encountered. 
Much information of a useful kind, and derived from 
experience, will be found in the pages. 


Amonc German architects WILHELM BOcKMANN holds 
a prominent place, and his public and private works entitle 
him to recognition by his brother artists. During some 
forty years he has been in some way connected with all the 
great building works in Berlin and other cities, and his 
loyalty and kindness were among the factors which led 
to the recent celebration of his seventieth birthday in a 
festive manner. For others besides the Government he 
has shown himself to be a wise counsellor. He is a native 
of Elberfeld, and was long associated with HrrMANN 
ENDE, the president of the Academy of Arts. To the 
partners, and especially to B6cKMANN, is due the disposi- 
tion of the suburbs of Berlin. The Zoological Gardens is 
unquestionably the finest example of its class in Europe, 
for those who walk or drive through it on their way to: 
Charlottenburg have a conviction that a part of the 
primeval forest had been prepared for their especial use. 
In the laying out of streets BOCKMANN’S services were 
invoked in the majority of the principal cities of the 
Fatherland, and his influence has extended as far as Tokio. 
The buildings he has erected are of all varieties; he has 
also written much about architecture, and from his wide 
experience what he says is aiways accepted as trustworthy. 
Visitors to Berlin will remember the Architektenhauser 
in the Wilhelmstrasse, and its renovation has been in a 
great measure due to BOcKMANN. Architects of many 
countries who have had the privilege of meeting Herr 
BOCKMANN will unite with his fellow-artists and compatriots 
in wishing him every happiness. 
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THE LATE SIDNEY. COOPER, R.A. 


-J F the large number of pictures which SIDNEY Coorsr 
produced and, the still ‘larger number which are. 


fraudulent imitations, of them, can be taken as a test, he 


must be recognised as among the most popular of modern: 


English painters. , For some classes of people it seemed to 
be imperative that at least one of his. cattle-pieces should 
adorn every respectable dining-room,.and it must be owned 
that -guests were to be found who admired his simple 
compositions beyond more ambitious efforts. There was 
a correspondence, between his works and a very general 
feeling among the public. ‘The ‘‘country” and all that 
belongs to it have a hold on Englishmen, although they are 
compelled to spend their lives in cities. The crowds that 
visit agricultural shows, cattle shows and horse shows are 
all evidence that rural life has. votaries besides those who 
are occupied with agricultural and pastoral pursuits. For 
them SripnEY CoopER painted. .All classes could under- 
stand his pictures.. There was no need to havea line of 
description attached: to any of ‘their titles in a catalogue- 
Even children out.iof .back alleys could appreciate the 
subjects, for they knew that. the figures represented stages 
in the preparation of beef or mutton. 

In that way SIDNEY CoopER appealed to what is a 
human necessity, the love of animal food, and as long as 
the world does not become a habitation of vegetarians such 
pictures as his must be enjoyed. Hence there was also a 
refreshing honesty in the praise given to. his works. There 
is much affectation surrounding art in all forms, and men 
give large sums to possess pi¢tures-which they do not 
undexstand and are incompetent to:esteem. But one of 
Coorer’s cattle-pieces presented no subtleties or conun- 
drums .to the spectator. Ifa man were only able to obtain 
occasional glimpses of the country, he could have witnessed 
such scenes from the window of a railway carriage. The 
representations might be prosaic, but they corresponded 
with the citizen’s recollections. 

There was so much that was characteristic of England 
in SIDNEY COOPER’S pictures, they might be utilised as’a 
text by a foreign critic. According to EMrrson, hunting 
is the fine art of all Englishmen of condition, and they 
associate well with dogs and horses. But the late painter 
had no sympathy with the pastimes of the Nimrods of his 
country. He preferred the old Saxon regard for cattle and 
sheep, which, although humbler than the horse or deer, are 
more useful to the community. Qn that account SIDNEY 
CooPeER. was often:made to suffer as if he were the repre- 
sentative man of whatever was inartistic, material and 
commonplace in painting. Some of his contemporaries in 
the search for novel subjects went far afield, and they were 
able to find supporters. From ‘time to'time we have had a 
Classic spirit, an early Italian spirit, a modern French spirit 
and a Spanish spirit predominant, and.a man was regarded 
as being vulgar or an ignoramus if unable to yield 
allegiance to the supremacy of the latest idea. Ifa painter 
thought it was unsafe to completely change his old manner, 
he made at least more or less concessions. With 
SIDNEY Cooper styles might come and styles might go, 
but he went on year after year as if not one word respecting 
new theories had entered his ears. If he were given to 
boasting, he could with safety have defied Mr. Ruskin 
and told him to do his worst. The persistent and undis- 
turbed fidelity to what pleased himself became so 
exasperating, there seemed to :be a: possibility five-and- 
twenty or thirty years ago that painters and visitors to the 
Academy would join in a protest against his occupation of 
so large an area of wall space, but the artist himself 
remained unmoved,. and repeated the old forms under 
similar conditions. It. might be concluded that English 
painting came under no new influences during seventy 
years, and that, in fact, our artists were unteachable. 

His peculiarities arose to a great extent from the 
circumstances of his early life. He belonged to a’ very 
humble family,’ and was born in Canterbury-in 1803. 
Canterbury then, and for long years afterwards, could not 
be reckoned a propitious place for an embryo artist. But 
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it had one glorious embodiment of the beautiful in the | 


cathedral, and the streets presented much that was 
picturesque. He tells-us himself how ‘ My childish 


attempts at drawing went on the same simple way for many - 


months, the great church always remaining my model. 


(Fes. 14,1909, 


After that I used to take my slate out into the fields a 
try to sketch anything that took my fancy, such as cottag, 
bridges, trees and so forth, and in this way I learned 
love the works of nature, while simply copying what I gay 
On one occasion he surprised the Archbishop by askj 
him for a pencil, and on another occasion GEORGE Cary; 
MOLE, who made such charming drawings of Media 
buildings and Medizval warriors, gave him paper a 
pencils. But for the English Giorro there was no Crmap 
to take him by the hand and to watch over him uy; 
his talent was sufficiently developed. His first practi 
application of art was as a coach-painter. Then 
was employed to adorn the Canterbury Theatre and 
paint such scenery as was required. He also worked 
scenery at Hastings. After the accession of GrorGE ] 
sympathy was excited for the king’s hapless but impruad, 
wife. ‘Transparencies were exhibited of scenes in her tri 
and SIDNEY Cooper took part in painting them. Then 
uncle, who apprehended that his nephew would bring d 
grace on him if he were allowed to associate longer w 
strolling players and other irregular people, offered hin 
home in London, and held out hopes that he could g: 
admission into the Royal Academy School. In the nec 
sary preliminary studies at the British Museum he hadd 
companions GEORGE RICHMOND, who afterwards becam 
portrait-painter and an Academician, and CaTrERs 
SmiTH, who for a long time was the principal portra 
painter in Dublin. Coopser’s drawings secured for h 
the right to attend the Academy schools. He said that 
was present at FuseEui’s last lecture. The Swiss art 
resigned the office of Professor of Painting in 1804, wh 
he was elected Keeper, but afterwards the by-law ¥ 
suspended and he was allowed to hold the two offices, — 
there was much irregularity at the time, he might ha 
delivered an occasional lecture at which CoopER would 
present. 9 ; ae 

There was then nothing to indicate what manner 
subject SipNEy Cooper would follow. LANDSEER ¥ 
only a year older, but it was easy to see by the works 
exhibited from his fourteenth year onwards that he ¥ 
destined to be an animal-painter. His success does 1 
seem to have excited the young Canterbury artist to a 
rivalry. He was content to return to his native city, and 
give lessons in drawing there as well as in the neighbour 
towns of Dover and Margate. The arrival of a Fren 
competitor was fatal to his prospects as a teacher, and | 
resolved to try his fortune abroad. In 1827 he left Engla 
and made his way to Brussels. There he became sa 
with VERBOECKHOVEN, the animal-painter, whose wo 
aroused the latent ability of SipNEY Cooper. He sett] 
down in the Belgian capital and married. He might he 
remained there all his life, but the Revolution of 18 
made him feel he was a foreigner and in danger from t 
mob. He fled to England with his wife and child. Wh 
he landed at Dover to begin once more the battle of life : 
possessed no more than 13/. oe | 

At the time Epwin LanpsEgErR had gained reputatir 
but his animal paintings were dramatic. The A! 
Mastifs Reanimating a Traveller, the Prowling Lion, | 
Larder Invaded, the Cat's Paw, the Highland Cottage, t- 
Monkey who had seen the World, the Pets, Lassie Peedi 
Sheep and the Hunted Stag, all of which had been exhibit: 
before Cooper’s return to England, were unlike the 0 
fashioned Dutch paintings in which animals were introduc! 
SIDNEY Cooper therefore resolved to avoid ambitious a 


jects, and to confine himself to the cows and sheep he ya 
to see and use as models in Regent’s Park. His own acco! 
of his start is as follows:—“I had taken a second os 
the Tottenham Court Road, and morning after mornii, 
with an orange and a couple of Abernethy biscuits in | 
pocket, I used to set out for Regent’s Park, where thi 
were often from five hundred to a thousand cows in thi 
days, and try and sketch them. My methods were simp 
I always had six or eight sketches going at one time, sot! 
if a cow moved from one position I could go on Wi 
another, and only wait until I caught my cattle friend in ' 
old position. At night I worked at home over my pl 
and earned my daily bread by drawing them on stone ! 
ACKERMAN.” The dealers were shrewd enough to recog 

the value of his work, and when in 1833 he exhibite 

picture, Landscape and Cattle, at the Suffolk Street Galle’ 
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of a: novice. The facetious THEopoRE Hook off- 
ered him employment as a critic ~ of _ paintings. 
In 1834 he contributed for the first time to t 
Royal Academy the ‘first of the Canterbury series. 
‘Mr. RoperT VERNON, who was a veterinary surgeon, 
was able to appreciate the truth of the representa- 
tion. He purchased it, and JZ/king Time: Study in a 
Farmyard near ‘Canterbury, is now one of the nation’s 
pictures. SIDNEY ‘Cooper was grateful for at once finding 
a purchaser, and the house he built for himself near Canter- 
bury was a memorial of -his early ‘patron, for he called it 
“Vernon Holme.” Nearly sixty years afterwards’ he 
wrote :—“ Having been successful in getting the first picture 
[sent in for competition accepted ‘by the Council of the 
Royal Academy, I determined it should be through ‘no 
want of effort on my part if I failed upon any subsequent 
oecasion. I therefore continued to work very hard, and 
‘ny exertions were rewarded by success ; for, from the first 
year that I began to exhibit at the Academy to the present 
date (1890), I have never once missed having one or two, 
and in later years even more, pictures in the exhibition, 
though often my contributions were only commission 
yictures.” 
_ From that time onwards S1pNEy'CoopeEr’s success was 
anvarying.* Some people may now be surprised that his 
work was preferred to James Warp’s. But although the 
oainter of Zhe Bull lived until 1859, after 1830 he only 
oainted occasionally, and as if for a pastime. CoopER’s 
ield might be a narrow one, but there was really nobody 
0 trespass upon it. Hetherefore continued to paint cattle 
dasturing, reposing or watering, and for all of them pur- 
thasers were to be found. In 1837 he slightly altered his 
hemes in Zhe Drover’s Halt on the Felis, Cumberland. 
The picture was sold in 1887 for 455 guineas, a sum which 
uggests that in fifty years his works had not become 
liminished in value. In 1845 he was elected an Associate 
ifthe Academy, but twenty-two years had to elapse before 
ie could attach the letters “R.A.” after his name. He was 
1901 appointed a Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Jrder, and beyond that he received no other distinction. 
trom foreign exhibitions he gained no medals or awards. 
dis art was too English to satisfy strangers. 

_ A catalogue of his pictures would be less generally 
ateresting than those of the majority of painters’ works. 
twas not necessary for him to compete with himself by 
eeking a diversity of subjects. There was nothing dramatic 
t anecdotic about his paintings, and in that way, as in 
thers, they differed from LaNpsEER’s. Year after year he 
as able to follow the even tenor of his way, and the 
ariations of one year’s subjects from those of the preced- 
ig or the subsequent year were so slight as to be inexplic- 
ole without diagrams. His life, too, was uneventful. “He 
nerefore thought much of receiving a commission from the 
te QUEEN to paint a picture representing some of the 
‘utle on the Osborne farm. But his introduction of con- 
entional dock leaves and a pool in the foreground did not 
stisfy the royal agriculturists, for in their minds they were 
idications of careless culture. The artist used them for 
© Same reason as brown trees were employed in the 
ghteenth century for the sake of contrast. 
_ Having attained so much success, SIDNEY COOPER 
ished to express his satisfaction for a happy life by found- 
§ @ School of Art in his native city, which was also to 
ve as a memorial of his mother, to whom he owed much. 
lit. remembering his own condition, the instruction was 
“Most gratuitous. The school was, however, made over to 
© Science and Art Department. The late Lord LricnTon 
tlivered one of his best discourses in‘it about the aptitude 
| Country youths for painting ; but in spite of all the 
ideavours the school has not yet produced any extra- 
inary results. The attention to it and the picture gallery 
‘ached to it formed a diversion for Simney Cooper. He 
und people were willing to give higher prices for his 
orks, the climax being reached when 2,500/. was paid for 
te Monarch of the Meadows, a picture which was stolen 
mM its owner, but afterwards returned. 

In his life he followed as regular-a routine as if he had 
‘€n one of the Medizval monastic painters who ‘lived 
; ider the rule of a superior. His own account of how he 
- a day reveals the repetition which was observed 
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year after year:—“‘T always go to my painting-room,”! he says 
in his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” ‘at seven o’clock in the morning 
in the summer, half an hour later in the winter; set my palette 
and paint till breakfast is ready, at eight o’clock. or this 
‘I eat oatmeal porridge, some bread, and drink about half a 
pint of milk just warm from my own cows. I have not 
tasted a cup of tea or coffee for thirty-six years. I find the 
porridge very: sustaining, and at the same time véry 
provocative of appetite, while it keeps the head clear for a 
morning’s work. Then'‘I return to my studio and paint till 
lunch, at twelve’ o'clock, when I eat well and drink ‘but 
little, after which I paint again till three. Then I clean up 
my palette forthe day, and go out for my walk, returning 
in time to'wash and prepare for a six o’clock dinner, which 
‘I enjoy, without my glass of port, for I have quite given 
that up, and every other kind of wine, since my last sevére 
illness. After this I read my newspaper; at nine o’clock 
I smoke my cigar, and at ‘ten o'clock I am off to bed.” A 
man who was able to'live so simply in an age of luxury, and 
who amidst the’pessimistic influences of our time remained 
cheerful after an'experience of almost a century becomes a 
testimony to the’salutary influences of art. We can over- 
look the shortcomings of his pictures when we think of the 
example he set of systematic labour kept up to the very end, 
and of the continued solace for the weakness of age which 
he found in the practice of recording natural scenes. 


THE ART OF THE ILLUMINATOR.* 
T is commonly supposed that the influence: of Prince 
BisMaRCkK has prevented a more general adoption of 
the use of Roman letters in the printing of German books 
and newspapers. Although there are objections to German 
text and it is thought to have- much to do with the preva- 
lence of weak, eyes among the people, yet a statesman. of 
the Prince’s:‘experience would hold there were advantages 
which compensated for the premature adoption of spectacles 
.by his countrymen. In the first place, the type is a distinct 
announcement of opposition to the Latin race, and by the 
acceptance of it much is gained in political and other :ways. 
In the next place, the characters unite modern Germany 
not only with the times of GUTENBERG and Fusrt, but 
with a far earlier age. To the majority of people the ordi- 
nary German text appears identical with the lettering seen 
in most of the illuminated manuscripts that were prepared 
in monasteries from the fifth century, and hence the ‘influ- 
ence of the country is assumed, although erroneously, to be 
traceable to a remote date. The same effect is to be 
observed in architecture. The calling of the style of which 
the pointed arch is an element by the title ‘‘ Gothic” has 
created a belief in its German origin. Frenchmen: who 
ought to know better have succumbed to the fallacy, and 
since 1870 despise: a style which with good reason they 
might have claimed as their own. Even HEINg, who in all 
that relates to art was broad-minded, could see in Gothic 
only a creation of German faith. When he conjured up 
the visions of his childhood, one was the Medixval cathedral 
rising from earth to heaven, and he heard sweet hymns in 
which the tones of organs and of bells united with wailings 
like his own :— 


Ich sehe wieder stolz gen Himmel ragen 

Den frommen Dom, den deutscher Glaube baute, 
Ich hér der Glocken und der Orgel Laute, 
Dazwischen klingt’s wie siisse Liebesklagen. 


Much else besides German faith is to be witnessed in 
Gothic, and the.influence of German forms in architecture 
was not extensive in Medizval days. 

The belief in the connection with Medizval times has, 
however, been advantageous in many ways to Germany. 
At the present day it is the only country in Europe in 
which illuminating is a living art. It is true that in walking 
through some parts of London one can read announcements 
in letters of many colours in stationers’ windows about the 
production of illuminated addresses and other documents, 


* Board of Education: Héstorical Introduction to the Collection of 
Illuminated Letters.and Bordersin the National Art Library, Victoria 
and Albert Museum. By John W. Bradley, B.A. (H.M. Stationery 
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There are churches, too, where lettering meets the eye 
which is thought to have been inspired by Medizeval art, 
and is usually produced by some amiable young ladies 
of the congregation. A German would be as amused 
with those specimens of caligraphy and ornament as with 
much e'se which he sees around him. In Germany 
illumination is accepted as one of the arts which are sub- 
sidiary to architecture, and from practising it under such 
conditions the humblest effort, although it may not be as 
large as a page of note-paper, acquires a dignity and a style 
which are unatiainable by our amateurs. A German 
illuminator is in fact a cultivated and interesting example of 
‘the modern craftsman. His work’ serves a variety of 
purposes. In the comfortable halls which are meant to 
recall ‘“AUERBACH’S Keller in Leipzig,” the walls are 
adorned with proverbs, witticisms, versicles, which have to 
be painted on a large scale, and are excellent exercises in 
illuminating. With the Germans manifestations of brotherly 
love count for much, and a man must be a misanthrope 
who cannot produce an address which he has received from 
the feliow-rmembers of some Verein or society or from 
acquaintances of various sorts. The composition of com- 
plimentary letters is oftena bore to most people in England. 
In Germany several people will unite and make their 
‘congratulations take the form of an illuminated tribute, 
which the recipient and his family will be glad to prize. 
Specimens of the art possess so many artistic qualities, they 
regularly find.a place in exhibitions, and in no other variety 
of production is the German mastery of ornament displayed 
with so much skill. Bismarck knew his countrymen 
thoroughly, and it is no: wonder he fostered that form of 
“text which holds so peculiar a place as an auxiliary to their 
-affections. 
It is characteristic of the position of illumination in 
England that the collection of illuminated letters and 
-borders in our National Art Library ‘consists chiefly of 
pages, initials and ornaments that have been removed from 
‘the books to which they belong.” The people who visit 
museums are indifferent to the relation which should sub- 
sist between a ‘manuscript page and ‘its ornamentation. 
They are charmed with the brilliant colours and the gilding. 
If they utilise the ornamental forms it is as an accompani- 
ment to ridiculous lettering, and hence it is that so much 
is to. be seen in churches which overcomes the reverence 
of the congregation. Now illumination cannot be appre- 
ciated properly unless we thoroughly understand its origin, 
or, as some would say, its second origin. The copying of 
books and the adorning of them with a diversity of figures 
and ornament is an ancient art. But the distinctive character 
-of what is generally known as illumination originated with the 
-early Christians. Much of the time of the Syrian solitaries 
was occupied in copying the Scriptures. Atl early monks and 
nuns engaged in some stage or other of similar work. We 
hear of an abbess writing the Epistles of St. Peter in letters 
of gold. An abbot named: Davip copied the Gospel of 
St. John in a similar style. The art developed. . More 
than one system of lettering was adopted; and it is even 
said that the small lctters of the ordinary Roman type 
which is now used by printers in England and elsewhere 
are really derived from the lettering devised by English 
monks. As time went on the books became so beautiful, 
there was a rivalry between the ornamentists who painted 
the initials and the jewellers who fashioned the gold and 
silver plates that were used.to enshrine the manuscripts. 
Human nature was always much the same, and although 
poetry and romance have described the work in the monas- 
teries as if every manuscript was the creation of one man’s 
‘hand, there is no doubt-that division of labour was taken 
advantage of for their production. Brower, in his account 
of Fulda, compares monks of the abbey to industrious bees, 
each occupied with a specialty. He tells us how some of 
them were engaged in inscribing here and thereupon the 
parchment the special letters and characters which were to 
be filled in; others were wrapping or binding the manu- 
‘scripts in handsome covers; others were marking out in red 
the remarkable sentences or the heads of the chapters. 
-Some were writing fairly what had been thrown together at 
random or had. been left out in the dictation, and were 
putting every part in fair order. And not a few of. them 
se in painting in all manner of colours and in drawing 
gures. 
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Occasionally versatile monks were to be found. 
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| Thus it is recorded of St: DuNsTAN that he was Ss 
in writing, painting, modelling in wax, carving and work ir 
the precious metals, besides being a musical composer and 
a performer. How strong was the obligation to produce 
copies of books is seen from the narrative we have of the 
last days of Venerable BepE. As he was no longer able t 
hold a pen he had recourse to: dictating, and the two work, 
on which he was engaged were a translation of St. John’ 
Gospel and extracts from some treatise of St. IsiporE, He 
kept imploring from time to time, ‘‘ Take down what TI sa) 
quickly, for I know not how long I am to last.” The worl 
was continued by the dying man. Then, as his voice 
seemed to fail, one of the monks asked, “ Dearest master 
one chapter is still wanting; can you bear our. asking y¢ | 
about it?” The work went on until he was reminded | nay 
there was yet one sentence unwritten. The sentence 
dictated by a great effort, and. then Bebe murmured, “ Con. 
summatum est.’ With works produced under those circum: 
stances. much else besides the ornament deserves attenti n 
although under the conditions of modern life they ar 
likely to receive it. 

The small book which Mr. BrapLEy has prepa 
an introduction to the collection at South Kensing 
issued in a Style that is unworthy of its importan 
appears as if it were a flimsy guide that was to b cas 
aside after an hour’s ‘use. It is true the price is only 25 
but Government work should always be excellent, “Th 
Victoria and Albert Museum is not rich in: specimens ¢ 
the. illuminator’s art, and Mr. BRADLEY. does not confin 
his attention to them. He gives’an account of. the ar 
from the earliest times, and is careful to obtain as muc 
information as possible about the technic employed in tl 
different periods and to sp it Succ rare follo 2 
ing are examplesi® —~ , is 

Clase and Early Christian. aie or no visible ‘outline 
The brushwork broad and decided, and applied in succt essiv 
layers, dried between each application, i ina kind of body col ou 
called tempera, or. in the thick wash technically, calle 
gouache. The vehicle, probably cherry-tree or other | 
or white and yolk of egg, together or separate, beaten 
cream and diluted with the sap of the fig-tree. Liquid goli 
used sometimes as a high light or to enrich the: onan aa 

Byzantine.—In most instances the miniature is pai 0 
a ground of leaf gold. Colours bright, varied and mie wi 
a viscid and varnish-like medium, probably of egg-glai 
gum, sometimes so thick as to scale off with age and 
Methods of working laid down ina system called the “ Guidet 
Painting,” and containing strict and invariable rules bot 
materiais, manipulation and subject. : 

Celtic —The execution chiefly consists in penwork in blac 
or coloured inks. The bands and frames are painted 4 
various colours, often harmoniously arranged. The colou ut 
usually are faled green, red, violet and yellow, intense blac 
and white, but zo gold. The red is sometimes clear and de 
The vehicle or medium is firm and smooth, but less visci 
than the Byzantine. The various colours, though ao 
with white, are clear and permanent. 

Carolingian.—The pen still the chief instrument, b 
Italian or Byzantine mode of painting also used, except 
mode of applying gold, both in miniature and in ofmam 
Bands of body colour used as grounds on which letters ar 
ornaments in gold and silver are placed Colours: tho 
used in Byzantine miniatures applied with a similar mediun 
They are violet, purple, blue, scarlet, green and yellow — ee 
flesh painting is dark, but not executed on gold grounds, as 
Byzantine work. The gold when used is laid on a 
with a pen or brush. 

The Winchester School.—Strong tempera or pou vel 
thick and viscid and looking almost like oil-painting. Ce | 
pure and bright, but varying in different examples, with 
preference, however, for green, red and _ yellow, “as “| 
Carolingian examples. Gilding profuse and solid- —_— al 
applied in the Western manner. ee 2 


Me 


el 

The Winchester School. was “not: ‘hee oni one | 
England, but towards the end of the tenth century’ 
attained prominence. One of the best examples is. +t! 
Golden Charter of King Epcar which is in the Brit) 
Museum. Another splendid work is: the Benedicti or: 
belonging to the Duke of .Devonsnire. Careful cop) 
of many of the drawings were made at the expense = , 
Society of Antiquaries, but as they: are not coloured 2 
have not the richness of the originals. .This. precious. Wo! 
is associated with the name of A‘ THELWOLD, Bishop | 
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inchester, which was then the capital of England. The 
jle of treatment was recognised abroad as being most 
aracteristic of the English illuminators, and became 
rown as the “Opus Anglicum.” -The British Museum 
eludes some examples, and there are others in Paris, 
yulogne, Rouen and Oxford. 

In the history of art illuminations are of importance. 
yey are anticipations of wall-paintings and stained-glass 
ndows. ‘The degree of skill for depicting objects which 
isted in various places and times can be tested by them. 
it as the artists enjoyed more liberty than the painters of 
rks on a large scale, they were able to introduce many 
ings which help in suggesting some of the characteristics 
the time. We can, for example, derive more informa- 
n about the peculiarities of buildings from manuscripts 
an from frescoes or mosaics. The page of the copy of 
iny which is in the South Kensington Museum, to take 
e case, contains within the limits of the upper part of 
2 letter P a representation of a metalworker’s smithy. in 
2 fifteenth century. . Sometimes. local colour was re- 
acted, sometimes the reverse. Mr. BRADLEY says that 
2 Byzantine artists ruthlessly ignored, disregarded and 
srificed the actual colours and tones of objects, furniture, 
ensils and buildings, and the dominance of the illu- 
nator’s. special purposes was no less asserted in other 
riods. Art. for art’s sake was accepted, but in those 
3es the art was the miniaturist’s. The want of precision 
perspective arrangements was also unfortunate, for it led 
many absurdities. 

_ Mr. BRaDLEy is -an. enthusiast for Celtic illumination. 
1e Gospel-book attributed to St. Cotompa he declares to 
“the most wonderful, of Irish MSS., perhaps of any 
5S. whatever. Once.seen it is never forgotten; it is in 
elf both the finest type and the completest monument of 
Itic art in existence.” It is now in Trinity College, 
ublin, with the Book of Kells, the Book of Durrow, 
+ Leabhair Dimma, the Stowe Missal and the Garland 
} Howth. Dr. LamprecuT has endeavoured to prove 
‘it ornament similar to the Celtic prevailed in Germany 
fore Irish work was known there. Mr. BRADLEY does 
t deny the possibility that corresponding forms may have 
curred to designers in various parts of Europe. Like 
/DERIED SEMPER, he believes that the art of pattern 
aving or plaiting of prehistoric tribes in zigzags, knots 
Jinterlacings had much to do with the penwork of early 
sh manuscripts. He is also of opinion, and the same 
‘ion has occurred to others, that mechanical helps of 
ne kind were employed by the artists, for ‘the coils or 
jrals are so exact that they might well have been printed 
the edge of a finely coiled wire or steel watch-spring, if 
+h a thing had then been known.” , Like every other 
ter he speaks of the Book of Kells in glowing words. 
)the page which has XPI as a motif he says, “ This 
{se is the very climax and culmination of ail caligraphic 
_ It has never been equalled for variety, intricacy and 
faltering dexterity of execution, but its taste and patterns 
{more than half barbaric.” If we grant that the Book 
Kells was produced in the seventh century or earlier in 
mely island, the iafluence of a much earlier period is an 
vantage rather than otherwise. 

In the thirteenth century the art of the illuminator was 
)ctised in its most advanced form in Paris, and a typical 
>mple of execution is the Psalter of St. Louis in the 
‘senal Library. But changes soon became inevitable. 
‘alism, as it was then understood, caused the ancient 
(resentations of living things to be undervalued. The 
>nic element could no longer be kept out, and the 
‘Minator was sometimes known as the “ babouiner.” 
th the progress of painting, sculpture and stained glass 
! simple work on vellum appeared of small account. In 
: \tse of time, when the art of painting was revealed, it was 
1 to be expected that illumination could retain its 
test. At first the printers showed respect for the older 
' by endeavouring to imitate parts of the ornament, 
*'ecially in. elaborate initial letters. Some amateurs who 
me not favourable to. the cheapening of knowledge pre- 
€ed to have manuscript copies to printed copies. Mr. 
Co us that the Duke of Ursino was offended 
i 


the Suggestion of his agent respecting. the introduction 


4 printing press. -[The most superb of patrons, 


into his collection.... In fact, the old art has never ceased to 
find occasional supporters. The late WiLL1amM Morris was 
the most recent example of an artist making a serious-effort 
towards its revival.. He was able, however, to form lettering 
as well as ornament, and he could find sympathetic artists 
to co-operate with: him whenever figure drawings were 
essential. In Germany there would be no difficulty in pro- 
ducing large manuscripts, for there the art of caligraphy, as 
we have said, continues to be practised. 

Mr. BraDLey’s, book, may. not lead to a. revival .of 
illumination, and it would perhaps be.wiser to regard ‘it as 
if it were the history of a lost art. It is no mere South 
Kensington guide ; it is a review by an enthusiast of a long 
period, with every variation of which he has sympathy. 
Our only regret is that it is not presented in a form which 
will make its endurance as a work of reference more per- 
manent. , But whatever the outward form or the quality of 
the paper, the information it contains will be found both 
valuable and interesting by the student of, art and the 
amateur. 


‘PORTSMOUT#H PARISH CHURCH. 


HE following communication has been issued by the 
vicar, the Rev. Charles Darnell, M.A. :—The church- 
wardens and I thought it necessary to call in an architect of 
great experience in dealing with old buildings to examine the 
church, and, with the sanction of the Bishop of the diocese, we 
asked Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., to give us his advice. The 
Bishop’s opinion is that no other man could possibly give 
us advice on which we could rely with greater confidence. 
We felt that it was necessary for us to have the direc- 
tion of a man whose opinion would carry great weight, 
and the Bishsp himself has told me that in the case of 
such a church as ours, we ought to have the advice of a man 
of undoubted position as an ecclesiastical architect. And such 
amanis Mr Jackson. It is, of course, inevitable that we shall 
have criticism of whatever is proposed, but I feel confident 
that the vast majority of our people will accept Mr. Jackson’s 
opinion, and feel that we have done right in calling in a man of 
his standing and capacity. For myself, I can only say that. I 
could not accept the responsibility which is at this time laid 
upon me as vicar of the parish in connection with the church, 
unless I felt sure that my adviser was a man_ whose 
opinion would relieve me of all responsibility in the eyes 
of reasonable people as to the fabric. For our church does 
not belong to this parish alone. It is in some way unique, 
and for this reason, and also because of its antiquity and its 
beauty, is a cherished possession of the borough, of the county 
and of the whole country. I cannot find words to express my 
thanks. to the churchwardens for the way in which they have 
approached this subject, and have supported me at a time of 
very grave responsibility. And I call upon the whole parish to 
support us and do their very best when the time comes to help 
us to do what is best and safest for the church. I say when the 
time comes, because we have not yet received Mr. Jackson’s 
fuller report and‘ his suggestions as to what is to. be done. 
Something, of course, must be done without delay... Mr. 
Jackson is of opinion that without the beam he has put in, the 
chancel would not, be safe from day to day. With that beam 
it is safe, but no time should be lost in getting to work to make 
it permanently so. ; 

I have given formal notice to the Bishop and to Winchester 
College of the condition of matters, in my name and that of 
the churchwardens' As soon as any further’step can be taken 
the whole matter will be laid before the parish. 

But as it is necessary to get to work at the chancel I hope 
very much that the parishioners and the public at large will 
help us to do other.work which. no doubt ought to be done. 
The floor ought to be cemented or concreted over; the pews ought 
to be remodelled in some way to make them reasonably comfort- 
able ; the floor ought to be made level, and the church thus 
made fit for the worshippers and worthy of the old parish. There 
are no doubt some who dread any change. These I would ask to 
defer their judgment till I can lay before them a plan which, 
with the consent of the churchwardens, I have asked Mr. 
Jackson to prepare. When this appears I doubt if there will 
be any one who will object to it.in itself.. The difficulty as to 
raising the necessary money will face us and must be boldly 
faced. It is never well to be too confident, but in this case I 
feel that not to have confidence would be foolish. I believe 
that as the repairing of the chancel is an absolute necessity 
which has occurred in the ordinary course of nature and 
through lapse of time, there will be hundreds or even thousands 
of people throughout the country who will desire to havea 
share in the work of making the old parish church safe, and 
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there will be many others who will rejoice to think that the 
other alterations in the nave have been made possible, and the 
church rendered more beautiful and’ more comfortable at the 
same time. 

And I venture to state once more what is to me the most 
important point of all. The pews must be lowered if children’s 
services are to be effective and catechising possible in the 
church. And I feel more strongly than I can easily express 
that the children have as good a right to have their services in 
the church as the grown-up people. We all know how great is 
the force of the associations of early days. Nothing tends 
more to keep people true to the church of their fathers than 
that the associations of their early childhood should be with 
the parish church. And when we have such a parish church 
as ours, so rich in tradition, so well fitted to rouse feelings of 
enthusiasm and devotion, is it not unfair to our children to 
deprive them of the use of it? And for what? That the pre- 
sent pews, which are in many cases unfit for occupation owing 
to their size and discomfort, may be unaltered, even to the 
extent of being lowered, and that there be no change. I 
cannot believe that such views will seriously confront us. It 
will, I believe, be possible to do all that is required without to 
any great extent altering the appearance of the present pews. 
Once more I venture to appeal to you all in this crisis of the 
history of our own church to wait till Mr. Jackson’s suggestions 
are before you, and then to come to a just conclusion. It is a 
time of grave anxiety to all who admire and love the old church. 
For myself, I have complete confidence that our people will 
desire that the right thing shall be done. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY... 


HE members of this Society held their annual dinner at 
the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Butler Wilson, the president, was in the chair, and amongst 
the company of about thirty were present Mr. John Hepper, 
Alderman J. H. Wurtzburg, Mr. W. H. Beevers, Mr. G. F. 
Bowman, Mr. R. Wood, Mr. H. Slater, Mr. H. Perkins, Mr. 
W.H. Thorpe, Mr. H. C. Whigham, Mr. T. Greenwood, Mr. 
P - Robinson, Mr. E. J. Dodgshun, Mr. A. Grimshaw, Mr. Paul 
Rhodes, Mr. M. H Watson, Mr. H. H. Cribb and Mr. H. S. 
Chorley (hon. secretary). 

Mr. Hepper proposed the toast of “The Royal Institute of 
British Architects and Allied Societies,” and observed that 
every man ought to have a high ideal in his profession. 
Unless his ideal was above himself, he had not the incentive to 
make the best of himself. Mr. Hepper went on to refer to the 
fortunate position of the architect who combined in his work 
both the capacity for scheming plans that were essentially 
practical and useful and the capacity of artistic designing at 
the same time, without additional cost. 

The President, who responded, briefly alluded to competi- 
tions. So long as architects had to start without clients and 
so forth, they must continue to go on the market and finda 
start in life in the competition world. But they had a right to 
expect that the assessors in these competitions should be men 
who had had a practical experience in the particular class of 
buildings that was under consideration. Otherwise their 
awards could scarcely give general satisfaction. Continuing, 
Mr. Wilson said that there was to-day a very strong movement 
in the direction of dealing with architectural problems in 
a quiet manner and with a consideration for the requirements of 
their clients, without any regard to style or period. The 
advanced school had carried out this idea toan extreme degree. 
It appeared to him unreasonable that men should be asked 
to forget the architectural beauties of Yorkshire, for example 
They must not be asked seriously to ignore the great store of 
knowledge which the world had placed at their disposal. 
There was no reason why they should not store themselves 
with this knowledge and, at the same time, be prepared to 
deal with every architectural question put before them strictly 
on its merits. In conclusion, such societies as theirs, said the 
President, must, to be successful, be based upon unselfishness 

Alderman Wurtzburg gave “The Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society,” and incidentally, when speaking of the 
architectural improvements that had been effected in the city 
during the past few years, said that Leeds people used to be 
known as “loiners.” In view of the number of arcades that 
had sprung into existence, he thought that Leeds might now 
be called Arcadia, and its people Arcadians. om 

Mr. G. F. Bowman responded, observing that local archi- 
tects, when it came to a matter of public criticism, always came 
out a very good second—if not first—in comparison with archi- 
tects in London and elsewhere. 

In giving the toast of “The Guests,” Mr. W H. Thorpe 
deprecated the evils that the competition system brought with 
it. Architects were put to a great deal of expense, and with no 
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return in the majority of cases. He suggested that the ¢ 
might to a certain extent be minimised if a system of limi 
competition were adopted, by which, say, half a do; 
members of the profession would be invited to send in pla 
the unsuccessful competitors to receive an honorarium for th 
work. oa 
The toast was responded to by Mr. J. W. Brooke, 


TESSERA:. 
Encaustic Tiles. 


eae were three varieties of Mediaeval encaustic tile 

1. Where the pattern is in relief and of the same cok 
as the ground. These appear the most ancient; the devi 
upon them (as indeed upon most others) are usually hetalc 
i. either actual’ bearings, such as plain ordinaries, or lic 
passant, rampant, combatant, addorsed, reguardant, &c., mull 
and similar designs. The colour varies from black to red, 
the intermediate shades being sometimes found in the sq 
piece of pavement and probably produced by different degr 
of heat in the burning rather than by any difference | 
material of which they are composed. These tiles are usua 
from 3 to 5 inches square ; they are probably in many instan 
ce. Some exce 
examples are preserved at Castle Rising, Norfolk. Ti 
appear to have been glazed by being burnt to a vitrified sta 
2. The second kind of encaustic tile is where the patterr 
impressed or indented. In this case the lines are usua 
rather fine (about the thickness of ordinary wire) and | 
patterns simple, for the most part consisting of interlac 
circles or parts of circles in the centre of the tile, Th 
appear to be of Early English date. To the same age a 
class. we refer those small plain glazed tiles of a greenish-b. 
tint, which are by no means uncommon, though antiquan 
taste seems to have thought them hardly worthy of notice, 
they are little known by description. With this tile Byla 
Abbey and many small country churches were paved, 7 
forms are usually either square or semicircular ; they w 
perhaps used in considerably later times. 3. The third kind 
the most common, the largest, most varied and by far the m 
beautiful They are from 3 to 6 inches square, appear to ha 
been highly glazed (though the glazing seldom remains at t 
present time) and seem to have been made by filling with 
clay which bakes yellow or white an indented pattern in 
sun-dried or half-burnt brick which bakesred. These tiles < 
of course durable in proportion to the depth of the white 
yellow clay. A mere surface-pattern would be trampled « 
very shortly. It is probable that this kind of tile was not us 
before the end of the thirteenth century. The very perf 
and beautiful specimens in St. Cross’s Hospital, near W 
chester, are traditionally, we believe, called Norman, but th 
are probably of not earlier date than the Decora 
window ; there appear, however, to be several kinds of encaus 
tile in that church, which must be discriminated from ea 
other as of different styles. The heraldic bearings upon th 
will, of course, not unfrequently determine the precise date 
such tiles. They very commonly occur of such a device ti 
several tiles placed contiguously compose a complete patter 
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River Scenes in Painting. a, 

There is no studying landscape proper near large Citi 
though there are effects for everyone’s daubing. A bla 
windmill throwing its hideous arms into a white cloud bursti 
out of a dark grey one, a moor and a reedy puddle ¥ 
thoroughly satisfy the ambition of many, humble enoug 
abject poverty in subject, presuming enough in effect. 1 
take great pains that their deformities shall stare. Ere it 
too late, and they become confirmed in their vulgar vaniti 
let them take coach an hundred miles or so and follow! 
course of some of our sweet rivers. Rivers are always poetic 
they move or glide or break into fall and rapid through th 
courses as if they were full of life and were on natut 
mysterious errands. The sunbeams gleam upon them W 
messages from the heavens. Trees bend to them, 4! 
receiving freshness and fragrance, grow in their music ; flow 


kiss them, love. haunts them, silence keeps awake in th 
caverns and sequestered nooks, and there the nightingale sit 
to her; the bright and many-coloured bow arches their fa 
and the blessed and blessing moon shines on them and g' 
them with magic. Let them be followed from their sources: 
mountain or moor, through dell, dingle, ravine and more Of 
valley, over which the clouds loiter to admire—* do rest ;” A 
if the mind of the sketcher do not drink poetry through his 

and convey it to his portfolio he may be sure neither nati 
nor art intended him to be painter or sketcher. But if hefi 

his soul poetic and imbued with the feelings of the poets he! 
read, he will call up such ideas as will suit his scenery, ena 
him to give it a new character, perhaps nowise inconsist 
with that it has or indicates, and he will thus study wit 

purpose. a . st ‘aan 


as 
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La . The Dutch Garden. 

Much ridicule has been bestowed upon the stiff formal style 
{ gardening which has been designated the Dutch style, and 
‘hich was introduced among us about the time of the 
evolution, The ridicule would have been better directed 
ainst those who adopted a style unsuitable to the nature of 
‘nglish scenery than against the style in itself, which is admir- 
aly suited to the circumstances of the country where it took 
5 rise. It is not solely from want of imagination that a 
jutchman delights in straight lined walks and clipped hedges. 
ya country so level as Holland it is natural that everything 
sould be straight, precisely because there is no reason why it 
jould be otherwise. If we have to go from one point to 
jother the straightest line is always, ceteris paribus, the best, 
acause it is the easiest and least expensive to make and the 
jortest to travel. Hence in Holland, where there are no hills 
+ rising grounds, canals and roads are made as straight as an 
“row ; and to have made an exception of garden walks would 
ave argued a degree of caprice and frivolity quite unworthy 
‘so steady, industrious and sensible a people as the Dutch, 
ho never do anything without a good reason. Again, in a 
puntry where the soil is so rich, it is necessary that hedges 
jould be clipped, otherwise they would grow so high as to 
«clude all view of surrounding objects. The transition is not 
ary great from clipped hedges to clipped shrubs and trees, 
ad where no natural features ever intrude to contradict the 
revailing regularity, this sort of restraint upon nature’s pro- 
‘actions, in place of being absurd and ungraceful, is only in 
qaracter with that universal neatness, the effect of art and 
\dustry, which meets the eye in every quarter. Dutch 
ardening, we therefore conceive, is exactly suited to the 
rcumstances of Holland, and to the scenery, or rather, the no 
senery, which is to be found in that country. It was absurd 
) introduce it in England, as was attempted to be done by 
Villiam I1J.; but that sovereign was distinguished by higher 
jalities than his taste for ornamental gardening. 


a Early Christian Art. 

The origin of Christian art was wholly different from that 
‘the Christian religion. The art of Christendom came not 
y revelation, but through development. Its. earliest works, 
hile Christian in subject, were Pagan in type and style. 
hristian mosaics in the nave of Sta Maria Maggiore do not 
vaterially differ from the Pagan bas-reliefs on the column of 
rajan. The mural paintings of the catacombs and their 
-irliest sculptured sarcophagi are Roman both in the type of 
te heads and in the treatment and character of the drapery. 
he decorations likewise which adorn their chapels are similar 
| the arabesques found in the Baths of Titus and in the houses 
_ Pompeii. There can be little doubt, indeed, that Pagan 
“tists were frequently employed on these Christian works. 
Je would readily have arrived at a different conclusion ; we 
ould rather have found in the catacombs an art pure and 
‘contaminated. . We would, eagerly have recognised in the 
urliest representations of Christ the type of His doctrines and 
ission, and it was with reluctant regret that we were forced 
) the conclusion that these earliest heads were likewise 
man and Pagan in origin. The Roman-Pagan and this 
oman-Christian are, indeed, in art-style identical. The two 
and Christian sarcophagi of St: Helena, the mother of 
omstantine, and St Constantia, his daughter, both now in the 
atican museum, are essentially Pagan, and in art, style and 
Ipc ape do not materially differ from the debased small 
| s-reliefs of /Eneas and Dido of the same epoch, likewise in 
‘¢ Vatican museum. The new and pure faith thus adopted 
‘€ corrupt art-style of the religion it superseded. 


| fee Greek Ante. 
In Italian architecture pilasters are very frequently em- 
toyed in lieu of columns, or are placed against a wall to 
rrespond with a range of columns in front of it ; their bases 
‘id capitals, too, are made to correspond with those of the 
“lumns, as far as the difference between a squaré and circular 
‘an will allow. The Greeks, on the contrary, never employed 
‘te, except at an angle or the extremity of a wall, and instead 
* alming at perfect similarity they purposely gave to such 
‘lasters, bases and antz-caps dissimilar from those of the 
~lumns ; neither did they diminish them, but made them of 
€ same width above and below, which width was determined 
that of the soffit of the architrave, and was therefore some- 
Ing less than the lower diameter of the column’ but greater 
Lie? the upper one, since both in the Doric and Ionic the 
,chitrave overhangs the upper part of the column. Thus they 
‘pt the antze and columns quite distinct in character, thereby 
oducing variety and contrast without injury to consistency. 
*metimes the Doric anta has a simple kind of moulding and 
ove at its foot, which seems requisite to detach it from the 
all, whereas the plain foot of the column resting on the pave- 


Snt or steps defines itself to the eye quite sufficiently. The 


otic anta-cap is very simple, and its’abacus and other mould- 
Bs much narrower than those of the column-capital. If'such 
ie not the case, the mouldings under the abacus being square 
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like that member, whose angles do not overhang them as they 
do the circular echinus, the whole would look exceedingly 
clumsy and coarse, and the capital be enormously wide in 
comparison with the anta itself, because that being no broader 
at bottom than above, such capital would extend very pre- 
posterously far beyond the line of the base. Although more 
ornate than those of the Doric, Ionic ante-caps differ still 
more than the others do from the capitals of their respective 
columns, inasmuch as they have nothing whatever answering 
to those exceedingly characteristic features, the volutes ; never- 
theless, they are so strongly marked by the same style as to 
render it impossible to mistake them or attribute them to any 
other order. Between the bases of the ante and those of the 
columns there are very slight differences, the chief is that 
besides the upper torus being fluted like that to the base of the 
column, the under one is also enriched, but by reeding or 
convex mouldings. There is also an additional concave sweep 
moulding placed beneath thetorus. It is further to be observed 
that antz are never fluted, as is generally the case with Roman 
and Italian pilasters whenever the columns are so, and conse- 
quently a stronger distinction is kept up between the ante and 
the columns, and in fact the plane faces of the former are very 
ill-suited for such channelling, which would only produce 
monotony by so many parallel lines and hollows all casting the 
same shadow, and least of all is the Doric mode of fluting 
adapted to such purpose. 


Canova’s Chureh at Possagno. 


The church which the sculptor erected at his own expense 
in Possagno, his birthplace, was designed by Selva, of Venice, 
but many modifications were introduced by the sculptor. The 
first stone was laid in July 1819. The building is remarkable 
for its portico, being almost the only instance of the application 
of the Athenian Doric in Italy, certainly the only one upon so 
large a scale. The columns are 35 feet in height, the entire 
height from the ground to the apex of the pediment 79, and 
the breadth of the portico 99; therefore the dimensions of the 
order are very nearly equal to those of the Parthenon, the 
difference in the height of the columns being only to inches. 
The rotunda itself is about 45 feet less in its internal diameter 
than the Pantheon, but is still sufficiently ample to be impos- 
ing. In its proportions and in its coffered dome, the centre of 
which has a glazed opening to light the whole interior, it 
resembles the Roman structure; not so, however, in design, 
for the ‘architecture errs as much in being too plain and cold 
as that of the other building does in being broken into too 
many parts and too much cut up by heavy ornament. Like 
the Pantheon, the plan is divided into eight compartments, all 
of which form as many arched recesses, that within which is 
placed the door and the opposite one (forming a deep sanctuary 
for the high altar) being rather loftier than the rest. The arches 
themselves are quite plain, without either keystones or archi- 
volts, and except the tabernacles or altars within the recesses, 
the only decoration is that produced by the panels filled with 
sculpture in the spaces between the arches. Nevertheless, 
taken altogether, it is a noble monument, especially when it is 
considered that it was raised bya private individual, The 
building cost about a million of francs, and a sum of 113,437 
francs was set aside for repairs. The metopes of the portico 
were executed from Canova’s designs by some of his pupils. 


Chinese Houses. 

The construction of houses in China is directed by a public 
functionary, whom we may not inaptly designate a district 
surveyor. Every one is obliged to build his house according to 
his rank, and for every house a certain size and details are 
fixed. The ordinary habitations have one floor, and we may 
presume the houses of the common people in the towns to be 
crowded and badly ventilated, since the police force the people 
to sleep in the open air during the dog days, lest they should 
be suffocated. The houses called heon, that is, of many floors, 
were once very much the fashion, and some were built about 
211 feet high. Wooden columns, so placed as to support the 
roof, are common, and are from 8 to 1o diameters in height. 
They are fixed on stone or marble bases, but have no capitals ; 
an architrave of wood placed on the top of them runs through 
the wall of the house, and a beam which is carried through the 
upper part of the column, and passes through the wall also, is 
connected with the architrave on the outside of the house. 
The roofs, which are slightly constructed of bamboo, are often 
double, and resemble one roof rising out of the other; they 
turn up at the eaves, at the angles of which are hung grotesque 
figures of dragons, &c. The columns and beams are often 
made of precious woods, and are inlaid with ivory, copper and 
mother-of-pearl. Not the least singular appearance in a 
Chinese house is the door, which is often a complete circle ; 
the window-frames and sashes are formed of small panels: of 
various forms moulded.out of clay and. neatly joined together, 
The sills of doors are of stone. The wood of the nan-mon is 
said to last more than a thousand years,, Stone and marble, 
though in abundance, are more rarely used than wood brick 
and tile. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AccorDING to a statement by Lord Curzon the grouads extent for the employment of lawyers. 


assigned in Calcutta where the Victoria Memorial Hall 
is to. be erected are thirty acres in extent.. It is proposed 
to have a raised terrace 400 feet: in length on which 
the .building will be constructed. « In plan it will forma 
parallelogram, the principal front being to the west, as was 
originally proposed. In the centre will be a large hall to 
contain Mr. FRAMpPTON’Ss statue of the late QUEEN, and 
which will at once strike all eyes on entering. On the right 
will be a picture gallery, and on the left a sculpture gallery ; 
there are also to be rooms for various other collections. It 
is suggested that. white marble, if possible, derived from 
India, should be employed in the building. It appears that 
30 lacs of rupees, or less than 300,000/, have been 
promised, but a far larger sum will be required to erect the 
memorial hall, to allow for the purchase of works of art and 
the maintenance of the collections. Lord Curzon has 
been in consultation with Mr. W1LL1AM EMERSON on the 
subject of designs. 


THE German EMPEROR on his birthday presented to 
the city of Rome a bust of GorTnE. It will be installed in 
the Palace of the Conservators, a building which was. de- 
signed by MicHEL ANGELO. The Conservators claim to 
be the successors of the ancient Roman senate, and the 
once renowned S.P.Q.R. is their distinguishing mark. A 
corridor in the building is known as the protomoteca, and 
was intended to contain busts of illustrious Italians. The 
collection was commenced by Pius VII. and the -busts 
were placed in the Pantheon. But about 1820 several of 
those of foreigners were removed from the church to the 
palace. As usual the Germans contrived to be well repre- 
sented. WINCKELMANN’S bust is the work of DdL1L, who 
also executed one of RAPHAEL MeEncs, the painter. 
ANGELICA KAUFMANN is. by PETER KauFMANN. The 
Irish sculptor, CHRISTOPHER, HEwITSON, prepared the bust 
of JoHAN PICHLER, the gem engraver. There is also a 
bust of RAPHAEL STERN, the architect of the Braccio 
Nuovo in the Vatican. It will thus be evident that 
GoETHE’s bust will be among fitting companions. It is to 
be regretted that an equal number of English celebrities 
cannot be found in the protomoteca. 


Ir will be difficult to foretell whether builders will be 
grateful or the reverse for the suggestions about scaffolding 
which have been issued from the Factory Department of 
the Home Office. Although we are told that leading 
experts have been consulted, it cannot be said that more 
safety than usual is insured. It is announced that copies 
of the documents have been forwarded to coroners, SO that 
they may bein a position to form an opinion in the case 
of fatal accidents on buildings as to whether or not the 
necessary precautions have been observed by the persons 
responsible. It may also be assumed that in actions for 
compensation a wide departure from the suggested scaffold- 
ing would have an effect on judges and juries that would be 
adverse to builders. It is also pointed out by the Home 
Secretary that the Factory Act makes it obligatory on 
persons undertaking building operations to report to the 
local inspector of factories all accidents to persons 
employed by them on_ buildings on which any structural 
work is being done with the aid of machinery, or which 
exceed 30 feet in height and are being constructed or 
repaired by means of a scaffolding, if either the accident is 
fatal or disables the person injured on any one of the three 
working days next after the accident from working at least 
five hours. By section 167, ‘‘any premises on which 
machinery worked by steam, water or other mechanical 
power temporarily used for the purpose of the construction 
of a building or any structural work in connection with a 
building” is taken to be equivalent to a factory. There is 
no definition of a “building” in the Factory Act, and tem- 
porary premises may be regarded as one. But apparently 
such a building must exceed 30 feet in height. There is 
much doubt on the subject, and nobody engaged in build- 
inz will desire litigation in order to ascertain the significa- 
tion of the phraseology. It is evident, however, that by 
bringing buildings in an indefinite way under the operation 
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of the Factory Act. there ‘isa new field ‘opened. of ‘wide 


We have so often referred to the new church which the 
Curé of Montmartre is erecting in Paris, we may ‘be allowed 
to refer to it again, as there is another phase in its hi 
It will be remembered that as the site of the building: ‘is. 
short distance from the street, the Rue des- ee 
usual formality of lodging plans and obtaining the ap 
of the Municipal Council was not observed. The . 
and nave were constructed _of what is called Jdefon ae 
After the fall of the bridge at the great Exhibition, 1 in which 
a similar material was used, the Municipality intervened 
and the Prefect of the Seine ordered a demolition of th 
building. Instead of complying with the order the 
made formal application for permission to erect the fa 
and the belfry. It is needless to say the application wa; 
refused. An appeal was next made by him to the Ministe 
of the Interior, who has just given the necessary authorit 
to complete the church with the belfry. . It is, how. 
assumed by some that the Minister’s order can onlyr 
to the belfry, and it is not impossible that further litiga 
may arise out of the failure to carry out the me of 
Prefect. 


. 


2 


THE announcement that sufficient money has not ep 
received 'to enable the committee to undertake any fresh 
exploration in Crete will cause much ‘disappointment among) 


archeologists everywhere. If possible’ Mr. A. J. Evans 
will finish the Knossian Palace, but’Mr. D. G. HoGartHyis 
compelled to relinquish his projected excavation in the 
island. The success which was attained by Mr. Evans 
was, it might be presumed, enough to encourage people 
who were dubious about the aptitude of English explorers 
to support the efforts of the Cretan’committee. No eu 
interesting work was performed by the representatives of 
any other nation, and a new idea of ancient architectu 
was inspired by the revelation of the palace of Minos, II 
means were forthcoming there could be-no- doubt that 
much else would have been brought to light of no” les: 
importance. Besides, we have some claim on Crete. 4) 
great many years ago Professor COCKERELL had examinec 
several parts of the island, but he was unable to make 
excavations, and all his speculations therefore related onl; 
to what he saw on the surface. There is now competitior 
between various nations, and it will be unsatisfactory if 
after attaining so much success, we allow the work to be 
completed by Germans or Americans. 


oentematan tn me vr —— - —— - —-—— -— -—..- 


Ir is pleasing to learn that a memorial of JouN RUSKIN 
will increase the interest of Westminster Abbey, althougl 
it is only in the form of a medallion by the late ONSLOW 


Forp, and has been fixed high above the bust of ‘Sir 
WALTER Scott. As a poet, a moralist, an essayist and, we 
might add, as a theologian, although not entirely in accord| 
ance with the orthodoxy of the Dean and Chapter, JOH? 
Ruskin deserves to have his name inscribed among thi 
rather miscellaneous assemblage of Poets’ Corner. Bu 
there is something satirical in the fact that the smal 
portrait of a man who lavished a large fortune in ‘at 
attempt to better the condition of his countrymen woulc 
not be allowed to be set up in the Abbey without thi 
payment of 201/. 1s., by which the cost became no les 
than 460/95. 11d. It appears, however, that in such casi 
it is usual to pay a guinea to the clerk of works and 200 x 


_to the Fabric Fund. The Chapter say the preservation 


the building is so costly they have had to suppress i 
canonry, in order that the rent derived from the canon’ 
house may be applied towards the payment of the debts’ 
Consequently high fees have to be paid for memorials. 
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BELFAST ARCHITECTS AND THE 

1X CORPORATION. 

HE following petition against the Bill, promoted by the 
| Belfast Corporation, praying to be heard by counsel, has 
. ed:— ) - iv s 
fee honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom 
{jreat Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. The 
able petition of Thomas Drew, Knight, as president of the 
jter Society of Architects, on behalf of the said Society, 
also of the said Thomas Drew and all other the signatories 
ato, being members of the said Society, or owners of landed 
perty in the city of Belfast, showeth as follows :— 

;, A Bill (hereinafter referred to as the Bill) has been 
soduced into your honourable House, entitled “A Bill to 
ower the lord mayor, aldermen and citizens of the city of 
yfast to purchase lands for purposes of a public hall ; to 
\icate ground for hospital purposes ; to amend several of 
t local Acts in force in Belfast, and to confer various powers 
he Corporation.” : ; ; 
2, The preamble of the Bill, amongst other things, recites 
} the lord mayor, aldermen and citizens (thereinafter called 
} Corporation) of the city, acting by the Council, is the 
Jian Sanitary Authority for the district thereof; that it is 
sedient that the various powers referred to therein should be 
«ferred on them, and that the other provisions contained in 
} said Bill, and not specifically set forth in the said 
jumble, should be made. 


3. The said Bill is divided into nine parts, of which Part V.,’ 


ig one of the matters not specifically set forth in the said 
yamble, and to which this petition relates, is entitled 
‘levation of Buildings ” 

4. The Bill prejudically affects the rights and interests of 
yi petitioners, and your petitioners object thereto. 

"5. The Ulster Society of Architects, the president whereof 
syour petitioner, Thomas Drew, the vice-president, your 
jitioner, William John Gilliland, and the secretary, your 
yitioner, Nicholas Fitzsimons, consists of your said peti- 
jlers and about forty other members, and is affiliated to 
* Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland, which is itself 
ajiated to the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

6, The names of the signatories hereto, who are members 
othe Society, are distinguished by the letters M.U.Soc.A. 
o(ig attached thereto. 

7. The members of the said Society practise their profession 
ithe city of Belfast, and are injuriously affected by all acts 
eling to fetter, interfere with, or curtail the free exercise of 
ir profession in the said city of Belfast, which would have 
th effect of causing financial loss to and hindering the artistic 
p.gress of them and their profession. 

8. Your petitioners’ Society, as the local representatives of 
tt parent Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland, takes upon 
itlf as part of its duty the obligation of tendering to the 
Grernment and the Belfast Corporation its advice on all 
mters relating to architecture and building generally in the 
ci of Belfast. The advantages to the city of Belfast of having 
a dy of experienced and independent men ready and willing 
tc'ive advice on all matters requiring long experience, local 
ki wledge and great technical training is obvious, and it has 
bin the practice of the Government and other municipalities to 
s(x advice of the Royal Institute of British Architects (to 
wch the Society is, through the Royal Institute of Architects, 
ajiated), notably in the case of the London Buildings Act, 
5/& 58 Vict. cap. 213 

9. Early in the month of November 1901 your petitioners’ 
sel Society learned from the usual advertisement that the 
Bfast Corporation were about to petition your honourable 
Hise for a Bill to confer on them powers relating to buildings 
inhe city of Belfast, the nature and extent of which the said 
a(ertisements did not disclose. 
gic On November 5 the secretary of your _ petitioners’ 

lety was directed by the Council, and accordingly wrote to 
tk Corporation of Belfast, offering the assistance of the said 
S lety in drafting the clauses in the proposed Bill relating to 
bidings; the offer was ignored, and the Society was merely 
it'rmed that the Bill had not yet been drafted. 

It, Early in December the Council of the Society learned 
ui fficially that the clauses of the Bill were coming before the 
lel committee of the Corporation on December 5, 1901. The 
Cincil of the Society caused their secretary to write to the 

poration asking for a draft of the proposed clauses, and in 
ry they were informed that a copy would be sent as soon as 
Piited; no copy was, however, sent 

12. On December 13 the Council of the Society learned 
i commit the clauses of the Bill were to come before the 


; dl committee of the Corporation for. final settlement, and 
‘eupon a deputation attended and asked. why they had not 
a favoured with the draft clauses, pursuant to the promise 
le them on December 6, 1901, and were informed the 

Pi mise was to send them a copy of the Bill when ready for 
‘tribution to the public ; this interpretation of the promise 

W at once repudiated by the vice-president of the Society. 
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13. Part V. of the said Bill to which this petition relates is 
as follows :— reetiogrto 

(1) Every person who proposes to erect or alter the front 
wall of any building shall together with and. in addition'to the 
plan section and notice which are required by the existing local 
Acts of the Corporation to be lodged with the surveyor: lodge 
in the manner and subject in all respects to the conditions pre- 
scribed by the said local Acts a drawing or drawings showing 
all the elevations of such building overlooking any street or 
streets in which such building is proposed to be erected or 
altered. There shall be specified and shown on such drawing 
or drawings the height character and design of the building 
proposed to be erected or as proposed to be. altered and the 
height of any buildings immediately adjoining the same and 
there shall be stated on such drawing or drawings the mate- 
rials of which it is proposed to construct such elevations. 

(2) The Corporation may disapprove of such elevations on 
the ground that the same are in their opinion objectionable or 
that in any respect they are not in conformity with the require- 
ments or provisions of the existing local Acts or by-laws of the 
Corporation. 

(3) The provisions of the said local Acts and by-laws shall 
so far as applicable for the purposes of and not varied by or 
inconsistent with the provisions of this section apply mutatis 
mutandis to the matters referred to'in this section. 

(4) Any person aggrieved by a decision of the Corporation as 
to such elevations may appeal to the Recorder against such 
decision whose decision thereon shall be final. 

14. A copy of the draft clauses was on December 14 
supplied to the Society, and on December 16 the Corporation 
met to consider the Bill, when a deputation of the Society 
attended and stated that the substitution of “‘ The Corporation ” 
for “The Surveyor” in said Part V. as the primary authority 
made it if possible more objectionable. 

15. The Society were now informally invited to propose 
alternative clauses, but refused to do so, as on reading and duly 
considering Part: V. of the Bill as furnished to them they con- 
sidered it too vicious in principle to be capable of any amend- 
ment short of’actual abandonment of the cardinal principles. 

16. In consequence of the strong protest of the Society, at 
a meeting of the Corporation held on December 31, 1901, a 
minute was made that the entire of Part V., save so much 
thereof as related exclusively to the height of buildings, should 
be eliminated from the Bill. 

17. Believing that the Bill would be altered pursuant to the 
said minute, the Society, acting in accord with the resolution 
of the R.I.A.I., passed on January 6, 1902, drafted on the 
model of the London Building Act certain modifying clauses, 
whereby the arbitrary and dangerous discretionary powers. 
sought for by the Corporation could be controlled within 
reasonable limits and the vested rights of their profession and 
property owners duly safeguarded. , 

18 ‘The proposed new clauses, printed in parallel columns 
with the corresponding clauses contained in the said London 
Building Act and copies of the same, together with the resolu- 
tion of the Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland, were duly 
forwarded to the members of the Corporation. 

19. The Council of the Society are informed and believe 
that these modifying clauses so submitted to them were never 
even considered by the members of the Corporation, though 
duly received by them. 

20. The Council of the said Society having learned that the 
said Bill, possibly by reason of its having been deposited prior to 
the said meeting of December 31, was in its most objectionable 
form, the portions of Part V. relating to matters other than 
height not having been eliminated, and that no provisions 
limiting the arbitrary powers as to height had been introduced 
into the Bill, and as no guarantee was given by the promoters 
that these alterations would be made in the Bill at the instance 
of the promoters, the Council of the Society instructed their 
secretary on January 25, 1902, to write to the Corporation 
asking for a guarantee that the portions of the clause affected: 
by the said minute should be struck out of the Bill, and that 
the provisions as to height and the constitution of the Court of 
Appeal should be modified according to the suggestions of the 
Society, and in the event of the Corporation desiring to alter 
the suggested clauses, that all alterations in them should be noti- 
fied to the Society one-week before the Bill be read a first time. 

21. Beyond a notification of receipt, no reply to this letter 
was up to January 31 received by the Society, when, notwith- 
standing the said minute of the Corporation and the protests 
of the Society, the Bill as deposited was read for the first time. 

22. At a general meeting of the Society, duly held on 
February 6, pursuant to resolution passed at a special meeting 
held on January 23, 1902, it was unanimously resolved that the 
Society should forthwith petition against the Bill. 

23. Those of your petitioners who are architects most 
respectfully submit to your honourable House :— 

(a) That the powers sought for by the said Part V. of the 
said Bill are not in accord with precedent, and are not required 
by the exigencies of the public weal. ; 
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(6) That they would most injuriously affect the rights and 
interests of the profession to which your petitioners belong, 
and which they practise in the said city of Belfast. ; 

(c) That even if Part V. of the Bill be amended by the 
promoters pursuant to the said minute, the clauses would still, 
without proper safeguarding provisions, most injuriously affect 
the profession to which your said petitioners belong. 

(@) That they are in full accord with, and, to avoid prolixity, 
rely on the objections hereinafter contained and submitted by 
such of your petitioners as are owners of house or landed pro- 
perty in the city of Belfast. 

24. Those of your. petitioners who are owners of houses or 
land in the city of Belfast also humbly submit to your honour- 
able House :— 

(2) That the proposed clauses forming Part V. of the said 
Bill would work an unprecedented and unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the rights of private owners. 

(4) That the same might be used as an engine of oppression 
in order to depreciate property either in the interest of influ- 
ential persons or for political or trade revenge. 

(c) That the exercise of the powers asked for by Part V. of 
the Bill is quite uncontrolled by any restraining provisions, and 
rest on the very unstable provision of individual discretion, 
unfettered by anything but their own peculiar artistic taste, 
while the proposed appeal could not afford any reliable safe- 
guard against individual eccentricity, inasmuch as the holder 
of the very responsible and onerous office of Recorder of the 
city of Belfast need not of necessity possess the requisite 
technical knowledge and artistic taste to constitute him a final 
court of appeal in matters which must be decided not on 
matters of law or fact, or the legal construction of documents, 
but solely according to individual artistic taste of possibly 
grotesque and distorted ideas, 

(2) That they are in accord with the architects in submit- 
ting that even if the provisions relating to height are to be 
retained there should be safeguarding clauses, as otherwise, for 
inadequate reasons, private rights would be sacrificed and 
orders impossible of compliance with, by reason of ancient 
lights or other easements, might lead to endless litigation and 
expense. 

25. The rights and interest of all your petitioners are 
injuriously affected by the provisions of the Bill contained in 
Part V., set forth and referred to, and the preamble of the Bill 
so far as it relates to such provisions is incapable of proof. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your honourable 
House that the Bill may not be allowed to pass into law as it 
now stands, and that they may be heard by themselves, their 
counsel, agents and witnesses against the preamble of the Bill, 
and such of its clauses and provisions as affect the rights and 
interests of your petitioners, or any of them, and in the event 
of the Bill being modified in support of the introduction into 
the Bill of such other clauses and provisions as may be con- 
sidered necessary, and that your petitioners may have such 
relief on the premises as to your honourable House may seem 
meet. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING IN ARCHITECTURE,* 


fede 2 are various architectural topics that are the subject 

of perennial discussion, according as one’s view leans, 
with natural bias, to one side or:another in matters essentially 
many-sided. ‘Whether architecture is a profession or an 
art” is such a topic; upon it discussion—nay, controversy, 
both bitter and prolonged—has raged interminably ; and, in 
England, at any rate, even serious division of counsel has 
resulted, with somewhat dissipated energy and hampered 
action for a time as a natural consequence. Closely allied is 
the question of the proper training for an architect during his 
period of preliminary studentship ; what course will best fit 
him to do his best? It is a question, I venture to think, of 
somewhat vital concern to us in Canada. At present, as a 
people, we are neither very wealthy nor very powerful ; we 
have not yet worked out our scheme of national education at 
all completely ; it is not yet established as it should be, broad 
and harmonious, on really national lines; on the contrary, to 
one coming but new from Europe, it seerns in too many ways 
seriously provincial in spirit and narrow in result. 

In Toronto and in Montreal we have now in Canada two 
schools for the training of architects. Of the former, I 
naturally do not venture to speak in detail, standing in the 
presence of many who know it well and can speak with an 
authority in regard to it'that I cannot claim. But I do not 
doubt that I am right at any rate in this, that in both we are 
still at the stage of “missionary effort” in our endeavour to 
promote the thorough training of young architects in the 


_™ An address delivered at. the annual meeting of the Ontario 
Ass6ciation of Architects by Professor S. H. Capper. 
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Dominion, Too often our voices are but as‘ those of dhe ¢ 
ing in the wilderness, where there are none that listen ; 
whence architects do not come forth. In Toronto I do. 
know exactly how the matter stands at present, but in Mc 
real, during the five years that I have been at Me 
University, encouragement and discouragement’ have ‘hy 
fairly’ evenly commingled. Personally, however, I have} 
the deeply interesting experience | of organising from. 
beginning and planning out the lines of development for w 
will, I trust, prove a sound and stimulating school of train 
in architecture on broad university lines of education. ae 
In so many-sided a field as architecture, which is, its 


justifies in a measure its claim to be at once the broadest of | 
arts andthe foundation of the rest. It brings the ar 


into touch directly with almost all the other arts, professic 
and handicrafts, from sculpture and painting to lay 
medicine, and to industries of very many sorts ag 

And the training for the architect must be broad 
respond, if he is to be adequately fitted for his w rk 
cannot, of course, prepare him to the extent of endowing 
with all the knowledge in all the branches that he ‘may, in { 
course of his practice, require to master and make use of; | 
is out of the question, but it should lay the foundation for si 
acquirement by training the mind to grasp readily the domin; 
factors in the problems that ask for their solution 
balanced and harmonious architectural design. 

Of the many and varied qualifications that go to 
successful architect in practice, some are of the ¢ 
practical type, such as business aptitude, faculty of org 
tion and attention to practical detail, while others are” 
distinctly of the theoretical and academic type;' most notably 
this true of power in design. al 

- Between the two comes cons 


a 


after all, if I may be allow 
side of architecture. 


but by some other and higher qua 


i} 
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,ousand travellers who know nothing, perhaps, of Sansovino’s 
iteous time of incarceration, for whom the library of St. 
-ark’s is one of the buildings that make the Renaissance archi- 
cture of Venice so fruitful and delightful a study, are apt to 
ink less of the “ practical man” than of the brilliant artist 


4d designer who has left us so impressive a monument of his 
snius and skill. 


The pre-eminent quality of architecture is in truth design, 
1d this power of design is the vital touchstone of the greatness 
‘an architect. It is in virtue of design and composition that 
e great buildings of the past, differing utterly, it may be, in 
yint of architectural style, yet, one and all, appeal to us in 
rying degree. Historical associations may, of course, affect 
; greatly, and other considerations, too, may have to be 
‘lowed for in our appreciation ;' yet, architecturally appraised, 
| buildings owe their fame in chiefest measure to this power 

composition and design. The same is true of our modern 
otk. It stands to reason, therefore, that anything that will 
ster and quicken power of design must tend to the best 
uipment of an architect for his life’s work. : a gone 

For design I venture to claim that academic training is the 
rest road—for most, at any rate—to the achievement of 
‘ecess; that in no other way can the student readily obtain 
e grasp of the subject, the breadth of view necessary to 
tain to the best use of the power that may be his. Design is 
‘eexpression given to a building ; if consistent, convincing 
id harmonious the building will have dignity and the incom- 
irable quality of style Slipshod designing will mar any 
jilding and make it commonplace and lacking in distinction. 
fith design, then, the architectural student’s preparation 
ould begin, and with design it should continue to the end, 
ot, of course, to the exclusion of other necessary studies, but 
conjunction with them. Design, it seems to me, should 
ym the basis, the backbone (so to speak) of his course of 
udy from the earliest moment possible, and around it the rest 
‘his subjects should, so far as possible, be grouped. And I 
ase my plea for university training for architects precisely on 
e ground of the pre-eminent importance of training in design, 
id upon the special facilities a university course affords for 
‘rrying out such training consistently in the fullest measure. 

_ Nay, I do not hesitate to go still further, and to argue that 
e chief objection usually urged against academic preparation 
x professional life, the objection, namely, that it is “un- 
tactical,” is not in itself a disadvantage in this particular con- 
‘ction. In studying out an architectural design, in developing 
‘\s ideas so as to bring out of. them the best result he can, the 
udent must, at the outset at any rate, be left as little ham- 
‘red as possible by fettering limitations, such as economy of 
st, restrictions and inconveniences of site, &c. The object 

\ his study is to teach him to think architecturally, and to 
press his thoughts suitably and with grace of diction in the 
‘nguage of his art, to mould them into form that shall be 
irposeful and fitting as well as beautiful and gracious. 

) It is by no means an easy alphabet to learn ; like any other 
nguage, if I may pursue the metaphor, it takes long to 

‘aster; it means no short apprenticeship in grammar and 
‘pression, for the artistic faculties are slow of development 
‘metimes, and always require careful, even toilsome training. 
My contention is that for such training no preparation, as a 
/meral rule, is more apt or better than that provided by an 
jiversity course of education. It can offer a well-arranged 
‘d systematic scheme of education, such as cannot readily 
» equalled by any other training. Moreover, it can and does 
ost especially develop the study of design, that being pre- 
fiely the side of architecture that most lends itself to academic 
aching; it thus lays special stress on what, in my-view, is the 
‘tral subject, the foundation of the whole, while it is pre- 
sely the subject most difficult of adequate and serious study 
ider ordinary conditions, apart from such a systematic course. 
_cannot be acquired in ordinary office training, where a 
adent, be he never so willing, can at best but “pick up” 
~‘sultory fragments of the subject. In a busy office each 
(sistant is bound to have his special work allotted to him, 
‘thout reference to his own requirements as a student, or, if he 
| a beginner, all around him are too anxious to have him show 
iat he can be of some use to them, to think of his own imme- 

ate studies as the matter of first importance to himself. 

| Travel and study are an alternative, but I do not think 

ty are of the most effective service till a student has both 
_ arned what to see and how to see it ; and both these require 

Ww Previous training which systematic study of design best 

n give, 
| As against this academic instruction it has been urged that 
' ch acourse of training will stifle genius—a charge which 
; ‘ed not, I think, be very seriously refuted ; no sincere educa- 
_/m-can so fail of its primary object, namely, to “draw out” 
faculties and develop them, as to succeed in stifling the 
‘perior powers that we call genius ; and, secondly, that it wNl 
id to create a dead level of correct mediocrity, dull and wholly 
*king the freshness of untrained spontaneity. This, too, 
‘Pears to me hardly to need refuting. The efforts of untrained 


| 


| 
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spontaneity are not generally, I fear, much more successful in 
design than in painting or sculpture ; in architecture they too 
often lead to a wholly unregenerate straining after originality 
that appeals successfully neither to reason nor to good taste. 
And academic training fully justifies itself, if it succeeds in 
making mediocrity less wayward, controlling its vagaries, and 
sparing us those frantic abortions in design that remain a 
lasting instrument—potent for evil—in vitiating public taste. 

I would not be thought for a moment to speak slightingly 
of originality ; no gift can be more precious. But originality 
in architecture is not to be attained through the medium ’of 
blatant disregard of accepted forms of architectural expres- 
sion. 

It is rather, it seems to me, to be attained more modestly 
by absolute sincerity in design, coupled with, or rather 
dominated by, that rare gift, the imaginative power that 
naturally expresses itself in form or composition that is beauti- 
ful, not ugly. The French use the phrase “voir en*beau,“or 
“en laid,” to express this faculty or its opposite. One man 
will “see,” or realise to himself, a design under a form that 
naturally lends itself to beauty of line or mass or composition ; 
in the hands of another, on the contrary, the same idea will be 
embodied under forms that are less pleasing, artistically not 
satisfying. But I cannot think that the former will risk any 
loss to this admirable faculty, if he seek to educate his powers 
along the lines I have endeavoured to suggest, while the latter 
may at least have the asperiti¢s of diction modified by 
familiarity with established and well-accepted forms. 

Perhaps few great architects have shown more striking 
originality in design than Sir Christopher Wren in the wonder- 
ful series of churches with which he enriched: London during 
nearly half a century after the Great Fire of 1666. Of them all 
the great cathedral of St Paul’s is assuredly his masterpiece, 
I suppose the most beautiful and imposing church that the 
Protestant faith has raised. Yet, in its final form, it is a 
triumph of academic discipline over daring, but not successful 
amateurish spontaneity. Those of you who are familiar with 
the design as originally approved—in King Charles’s warrant 
it is declared to be “ very artificiall, proper and useful.”—will 
recall the really grotesque design for the central dome. “A 
nightmare conception,” it has been called, “of two 
domes and a telescope steeple.” It is even ‘surpassed 
in grotesque extravagance by an earlier scheme of 
Wren’s for the reconstruction of Old St. Paul’s, in 
which a dome was to. be “surmounted by a huge open- 
work pineapple, 68 feet high, of monstrous and _ horrible 
design.” Yet the dome of St. Paul’s as actually erected is one 
of the most beautiful in existence, its most conspicuous 
characteristic being, as has been well said, “its magnificent 
sanity.” The reason for this astounding aberration of 
England’s greatest architect is probably simply the lack of 
academic training. Wren entered upon the practice of archi- 
tecture as an amateur, and, genius though he was, he never 
wholly overcame his lack of preparation for his great career. 
In St. Paul’s itself, for which the long series of London 
churches was Wren’s very wonderful preliminary study ground, 
there are still minor blemishes, in spite of years of patient 
study—it is idle to deny them—that seem only the result of 
this want of training in Classical design. 

Originality does not then, I take it, imply departure from 
traditional forms in architecture so much as honest, unaffected 
and gracious use of them in sincere application to the require- 
ments of modern building. Hence it is that I do not give my 
adhesion to those who would try to cut themselves adrift from 
the architecture of past times in order to be “modern.” Not 
from ignorance, but from full and critical knowledge of the 
past, can we create a tradition for the present. 

It is idle to seek to evoke a “modern style” in the sense in 
which Gothic or French Renaissance were styles at different 
periods of French architectural history, when ,builders—both 
designers and workmen-— were all familiar with certain current 
forms and methods, an. were restricted to these alone. With 
our immensely fuller knowledge, we cannot be so restricted if 
we would. Wecan expregs.ourselves in many ways in solution 
of the same problem, whereas in earlier times one current way 
only of expression was known, and therefore consistently 
practised. And modern architecture gains in this immensely 
fuller vocabulary, so to speak, if wisely not extravagantly used. 

The historical study of architecture consequently forms the 
natural basis for architectural design. Only by knowing the 
best that has been done can we do the best that can be done 
to-day. Study of architecture in the past should not, if rightly 
guided, lead to mere archeological copying or repetition in our 
work to-day; but it should, if its lessons are properly learnt 
and its teaching taken truly as our mspiration, bring home to 
us the best that’past has done, and set before us an ideal that 
will serve us as both ‘a standard and a stimulus to solve our 
modern problems as honestly and well. 

Only out of full and loyal knowledge of past tradition can 
we to-day hope to achieve in our work results that will be a 
true and as expressive of our modern life. 
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In the course in architecture which I have had the privilege | 


of planning out and developing at McGill University, I have 
sought to give effect to these conceptions. ) 

The full curriculum embraces four years, of which the first 
1s preliminary, devoted chiefly to mathematics, physical science 
and drawing, with the very useful addition of practical instruc- 
tion in the workshops, designed to impart some- knowledge of 
the nature of materials of construction, to familiarise the student 
with the more important tools, and to give him some manual 
skill in their use. Only in the second year is the more special 
work in the different departments of architecture and engineer- 
ing begun with us. 

In the first of the three remaining years the teaching is 


chiefly devoted to a rapid survey of architectural history from | 


ancient Egyptian to modern times, touching successively upon 


the great eras of European civilisation and tracing the evolu-. 


tion of architectural styles in their constructional forms and 
methods, ae 

The student is thus placed in touch, so far as may be, with 
the broad lines of his subject, and the present is linked with 
the past in continuous, development. This, it seems to me, 
should have an important influence on the student’s attitude ; 
for, fascinating though the archzological side of architecture 
aay be, it is not as archeology but as architecture that the 
modern student should regard it. 

In conjunction with these historical lectures, a course on 
the elements of effect in architecture and the main principles 
underlying the two great divisions of architectural style, the 
Classic and the Gothic, naturally, I think, arises; for want of a 
better name I have called it elements of architecture. And 
from the first, so soon as the student has acquired a little 
familiarity with the more obvious means of architectural ex- 
pression, such as the Classical orders (which remain, I think, 
the best primer, so to speak, the most reasonable and effective 
introduction to architectural form), he is set to express himself 
in elementary design of plan and building. 

In the next year the historical course is devoted to a study 
in detail of the architecture of the Renaissance down to modern 
times, in amplification of the earlier general course, while both 
third and fourth year students take together thé ‘more special 
‘courses. These comprise detailed’ study of ecclesiastical, 
domestic and public architecture, the lectures still dealing with 
the historic evolution of architectural styles and >with the 
problems and requirements of modern work. ‘A course is also 
given upon general art history so as to place the architectural 
student in touch not only with the decorative details of the 
different styles of architecture, but also with contemporary 
forms in other branches of art, especially the decorative arts 
employed in building. 

I have only mentioned the subjects bearing on design, as 
the central. theme round which, in my opinion, architectural 
study can best be developed in an university course. I have 
perhaps spoken at too great length already of the work of 
my own department at McGill’s University ; if so, 1 again 
apologise. But I have said scarcely anything of that other side 
of architecture, construction, for which the scientific training of 
an university course offers very direct and effective preparation. 
For modern construction in its more recent progress touches 
engineering in its completeness of calculation and in its 
accuracy of design. | 

And, again, let me guard against the charge of disregarding 
the practical training needed. In an university course it is not 
possible, nor is it attempted, to supersede that side of training 
for, professional practice, which is only fully to be gained by 
practical employment jin office and on works. This, the more 
-business side of professional work, must always be learned in 
actual employment under the conditions obtaining in everyday 
life. And such practical knowledge of the work before him 
should, whenever possible, be acquired by the student con- 
currently with the higher training the university offers, by seek- 
ing, during his free months, employment in connection with 
works in operation or in progress of execution. This training 
1s manifestly of the greatest importance for the complete 
equipment of the student. But, necessary as this practical 
training is, an university course can and does provide for some- 
thing more, for a thorough grounding in the principles upon_ 
which professional practice is ultimately based, an. education 
which can hardly ever be otherwise at all adequately acquired, 
but which, though too often lacking, is essential for attaining 
the best and highest work in architecture. In design and com- 
position—the keynote of the art of architecture—success 
depends for the most part on the due training of the critical 
zsthetic faculties, and for such training, the education offered 
in an university course is. very directly and specially adapted ; 
for most the surest, for many the only road. 

_ Let me conclude, having thus in a sentence suggested these 
wider bearings of my,subject, with a quotation from one of 
Oxford’s greatest sons, which sums this up in words far more 
eloquent than mine :— Posse : 

_ ‘An university training is the great but ordinary means to. 
4-great but ordinary end; it aims at raising the intellectual tone 
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of society, at cultivating the, public mind, at purifying | 
national taste, at supplying true principles to popular enihigess 
and fixed aims to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement a 
sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise 
political power and refining the intercourse of private life? 


par ys ea 


. Is there any one of these great ends that.should not be; 
the goal of our profession, the aspiration of us all as arches 


. eae 
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A ROMANCE UIN FLINT. 

che the casual observer those few glass cases co 

. oddly-shaped bits of flint which have found a testis 
place at the Midland Institute during the conversazione we 
says the Birmingham Post, are not absorbingly interestir 
yet around them may be woven all the glamour of roman, 
There are students of nature and-many whose intellect, whe 
observation, whose imagination has for years centred. 
such objects as. these, to whom they form links with p 
almost immeasurably remote, the basis of theories as to t 
antiquity of man, fanciful in a great measure it may be, but. 
nearly approximating to history one cannot say. These ; 
the men who, spending their lives, in a sense, “exempt. 
public haunt,” find “ tongues in trees, books in the runnj 
brooks, sermons in stones.” At the outset credulity is se 
tested by the appalling figures with which some archzo 
denote the antiquity of ‘these vaunted evidences of © 
handiwork. Their theories are not universally acce 
their fellows, yet they have at least the merit of pict 
ness and of human interest... : ie 

Nearly a quarter of a million years ago, they say, befo 
the great ice age crept down and seared the face of our f 


land, paralysi.g it for unnumbered zons in the grip ¢ 
Arctic cold, there lived here a race of rude and hardy’ me 
They were primitive savages: in the fullest sense of the ter 
Their habits were simple, their, wants few—they were t 
higher in the scale than the beasts of the field And y 
was in them the faint .dawnings. of/that intelligence wh 
slowly to. lift, them above themselves, to..develop, as ndle 
generations passed away into oblivion, the highly-intellecty 
and scientific civilisation in which we now have part. 1 
record of their existence which they have left behind the m 
meagre indeed. . These rough flints, rudely chipped into sha 
to serve domestic or warlike uses, are the only literatur 
has survived through the centuries in which we can | 
glean the story of their lives, Eolithic man is the 
term which. some of our latest antiquarians have app 
these remote peoples, these. early stone-men, from “¢ 
dawn, and “‘lithos,” a stone. 


With palzolithic and neolith 
man we are comparatively familiar, for they belong to lat 
times, the times which preceded the copper, the bronze a 
the iron ages, which bring prehistoric humanity into clos 
touch with us of to-day. Their relics are more conclusive at 
more readable, their skilful manipulation of stone to fai 
weapons of battle and the chase admits of no questi 
betokens a much higher standard of intelligence. Yeti 
rude flints: as a curious Birmingham public has in: 
archeologists like Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of  Ighthai 
Kent, and the Hon, Auberon Herbert profess to find just) 
certain evidence of human handiwork as exists in relation 
later periods. 

Two hundred and forty thousand years may or mi 
not be anything like a correct guess as to the antiqui | 
these relics. It represents. a period of time which the hum: 
mind almost fails to grasp. .We look back a mere couple 
thousand years to the dawn of the Christian era. We note tl 
march of civilisation, the nations that have risen and fall 
again, the grandeur of Rome and of Spain which has pass! 
away, the mighty world empire of our own which has. con 
into being. We reflect that but a few short centuries sin 
America, where now dwells a great, a new, a prospero 
people, was unknown to the eastern hemisphere, and we refle 


that 2,c00 years is a long period in the history of humanit 


Yet if these new theories are to be accepted, a hundred ai 
more such periods have passed away since eolithic man liv 
his narrow life, found those rough flints, and rudely chipp 
them to his hand. Professor Geikie places the beginnin 
the glacial period 240,000 years ago, and thinks it laste A 
about 160,030 years ago. It was broken by milder perioc 
during which these eolithic men returned to the haunts fro 
which they had been driven out by the cold. At that tt 
England was joined with the Continent, and the great 1 
sheet travelled down, it is believed, as far as the latitude 
London Controversy upon the question of the so-callt 
evidence of eolithic man has raged around two points—first, 
to whether or not the flints show conclusive traces of mat 
handiwork ; secondly, as to the period in the world’s history 
which they are to be assigned. Geikie, Godwin, Austin at 
Boyd Dawkins believe the gravels in which they are found 
be pre-glacial or inter-glacial, while other authorities 
them to be post-glacial. . * wieatt ss 
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-jg in the extensive gravel pits of Hampshire and Kent 

the stones, of which. specimens are included in the collec- 

referred to, have been found. They consist largely of 
‘are known as body stones, chipped away so that concave 
5; are formed, and the theories of Mr. Harrison and the 

“ Auberon Herbert are largely founded upon the fact that 

ar stones are used at the present time by primitive savages 

ie African and Australian interiors. These tribes are in 

abit of scraping their bodies after violent exercise, and of 
larly scraping the soles of their feet. Asa result of con- 
lly walking shoeless, the skin on the soles of the feet 
ens and cracks, and corns develop if the feet are not kept 
ndition by this primitive practice. The flints discovered 
ngland were shown to several explorers who had recently 
ned from these remote regions, and were at once recog- 
{as being identical with the African and Australian body 
ss, Arguing along parallel lines, the theorists point out 
other uses to which the stones were put consisted in the 
ying of wood, bones and other like’ materials in order to 
and point them as weapons. In the course of geological 
ies and upheavals extending over thousands of. years, 
: flints would naturally come in for much grinding and 
kage ; but it is from the particular character of the chip- 
; that the theory of man’s handiwork is deduced Its 
nators point out that exactly similar effects are prod uced 
‘at Ringwood by the knappers, who, by means. of modern 
mers and anvils, chip off the flakes from pieces of flint so 
‘fashion them for use,in flint guns, which are still manu- 
ared for distribution among semi-savage tribes:- They 
+ to find a clear distinction between such mechanical 
pings and the breakages which the flints would undergo in 
sourse of geological changes. Of the remote races which 
wed these eolithic men, of the cave and drift men who are 
ciated with the palzeolithic and neolithic ages, much more 
jown. There are specimens of their work, of stone spear 
arrow heads, of fossilised bones undoubtedly fashioned to 
{human necessities in many of our museums, all going to 
accepted ‘evidence of the existence of these tribes. 

‘he Hon Auberon Herbert’s theory of totemism among 
Ra man is no less picturesque, and no less strongly refuted 
‘ome archzeologists, while many others retain an open mind 
irds it. From those same gravel drifts this gentleman has 
aed hundreds of flints, small and large. © They are all 
zed, he says, and the beds are literally full of them. To 
‘ay observer these stones are as commonplace and unsug- 
ive as the others, but Mr Herbert finds in them the house- 
| gods of primitive man. To him they represent birds, 
‘ts and fishes, pyramids and mountains, even the sun, the 
n and flame ; and each object, he tells us, probably formed 
‘tribal, the family, or the sex totem. -Through all the 
sinative. ideas and suggestions which he weaves around 
hi rough flints it is hard to follow’ him. The basis of his 


ry lies in the savage belief that in everything, animate or 
imate, concrete or abstract, there is a separate and divisible 
4 “To the savage,” he says, “the world of nature and the 
'd of soul are inseparably intermixed. They touch him at 
\y point, and it is to the spirit forces around him that he 
3 a large part both of the good and the evil of his life and 
lis nature, his: cherished memories, his softer and more 
an feelings, his search after secret wisdom, and at the same 
i: the invented sufferings and fantastic terrors that he 
id and the cruelties that he commits.” That totem 
ship is a dominant influence upon the savage peoples of 
jay there can be no doubt. It is very much akin to the idolatry 
ch marks a higher civilisation, and in this fact Mr. Herbert 
3 the strongest arguments in support of those romantic 
(es which he weaves around his Hampshire flints. The 
ect has at any rate a human interest. Whether or not 
re discoveries will demolish or confirm such imaginative 
l'ries remains to be seen. 

‘The scepticism with which. they have been received by 
i author’s. opponents in the field of archeological research 
j10t be better indicated than by a brief statement of the 
('s of, Mr. William Dale, F.S.A, F GS., hon. secretary of 
| oe Field Club and Archzeological Society. Mr. Dale 
ts :—“I do not say there is no basis in fact for what Mr. 
(bert has written, but I do assert that the only foundation 
us generalisations is to be found in the varied and curious 
as which flints will assume through transportations and 
(therings, through their internal structure, and the 
misms they contain and, around which many of them were 
red. The amount of rough usage that lies between: the 
1: when a flint was dislodged from the chalk in which it was 
died until it was laid to rest in a gravel bed is enormous. 
"are the crushing and breaking effects of transport: the-only 
ors. Flints are of unequal hardness. Chemical changes 
place inithem. , They will-burstand flake to pieces:as they 


Cn, but make in them cup-like depressions or hollows. 
‘ied flints were originally formed:round branching corals, 
ages and other organisms, the fantastic shapes of which 


‘They contain much water, and ‘frost will. not only shiver 
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they take. Mr. Herbert is not the first who has seen strange 
forms in broken flints. The men who dig gravel here and 
bring me palolithic instruments sometimes tempt me. with 
such objects as a monkey’s face or a frog’s head, which can be 
explained by a fossil organism or the cup-like hollows of frost, 
assisted by the-grotesque shape of the flint” So does this 
brother scientist pronounce his “ Requiescat in pace” upon the 
pretty romances of his more imaginative confrére. _ 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES IN. AMERICA. 
A CASE of importance to architects came up recently in 

the Supreme Court of Indiana. An architect contracted 
with a public board of commissioners to furnish plans and 
specifications for a certain building, and superintend its 
erection, for a certain percentage on the cost of the completed 
building. It was stipulated in his contract, says the American 
Architect, that the building should not cost more than a certain 
sum, and that he should make necessary changes in the plans 
and specifications without additional expense; and the contract 
also provided, presumably by implication only, that the 
architect should pay all loss or damage due to his own 
mistakes in preparing plans, specifications or contracts, or in 
superintending the erection of the building After the 
original plans and specifications were made, the com- 
missioners directed changes to be made which greatly 
increased the cost of the building, and the architect super- 
intended its execution at the increased cost. The question 
before the Court, which was decided unfavourably to the archi- 
tect by the Court below, was whether under his contract the 
architect was entitled to a percentage on the extra cost of the 
building over the sum originally stipulated. The Supreme 
Court reversed the decision of the lower Court, and held that 
the architect was under the circumstances entitled to his per- 
centage on the entire cost of the building as finally completed. 
The attorneys for the commissioners thought that it 
strengthened their case to claim that the contract with the 
architect was illegal under a statute, forbidding “ commission 
or percentage contracts with State or county officers,” but the 
Supreme Court held that the case in question was not within 
that statute. 


YORK MINSTER. 


A PAPER was read by Mr.. George Benson before the 
members of the York Architectural Society on ‘York 
Minster.’ The president (Mr. C. H. Channon) occupied the 
chair, and there was a large audience. 

Mr. Benson said the pilgrim of old, with his staff and wallet, 
or the pedestrian of to-day, on approaching York was only able 
to recognise the city in the distance by its cathedral. It:was 
the Minster that denoted the city ; the sight of it inspired hope 
in the tired traveller, and enabled him to persevere until he 
had entered the gates of the capital of the North. From the 
city walls the Minster was seen high above the. houses and 
parochial church towers and spires. The Rolls of Edward I. 
record the Minster Close as being the nightly resort of those 
whom we now term Hooligans. So, for the prevention cf 
nocturnal incursions of thieves in the streets and lanes in the 
said precincts, a license was granted on May 18, 1285, to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Peter’s, York, to enclose the churchyard 
and precincts of their church with a stone wall 12 feet high for 
the better security of the canons. In view of the approaching 
coronation. of King Edward VII. it was interesting to note 
that Archbishop Aldred crowned Harold» and also the 
Norman Conqueror. York then rebelled against William [. 
and a terrible fire took place which damaged the Minster. 
Thomas, treasurer of Bayeux, when appointed Archbishop of 
York, set about to repair the Minster and to reorganise the 
clerical staff To the west of the edifice he erected a new 
church, consisting of nave with aisles and _aisleless transepts, 
each having an eastern apsidal chapel. The old church was 
restored and used as the choir: When Archbishop William 
died the Minster had no saint/of its own, and in 1227 Arch- 
bishop Walter de Grey and the Chapter pleaded the Pope to 
enter William on the calendar. Pilgrims then came from all 
parts. to visit the saint’s:‘tomb and to make offerings. In June 
1221 Alexander, king of Scotland, was married in the Minster 
to the sister of the English monarch. The presence of royalty 
and the miracle-working saint demanded a more glorious 
edifice for the worship of the King of kings. A rebuilding 
was conteinplated, planned on an immense scale, and very 
s00n new-transepts were commenced, ‘exceptional in height 
and breadth After tracing» the interesting history of the 
Minster down to more modern times, Mr. Benson, in conclu- 
sion, said :—Generation after generation of our citizens have 
worshipped within the walls of the Minster. To each succes- 
sive age the stones of St Peter have re-echoed with the Gospel 
story. The Minster of St. Peter is of hoary antiquity, a vener 
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able church with a continuous history of no less than 1275 
years. 


- it on in perfect condition to their descendants. 


THE GRANT BOULEVARD, PITTSBURG; 
eee part of the city of Pittsburg is built on the wedge. 


shaped piece of land lying between the Allegheny and 


Monongahela rivers, where they unite to form the Ohio. 
The central portion of this land consists of a range of high hills 
which commences at Smithfield Street, at a distance of about 
one mile from the junction of the two rivers, and rises rapidly 
to an elevation of nearly 600 feet above the rivers, leaving a 


narrow and comparatively level strip of ground on the bank of 


each. Along these narrow strips of land are located all the 
railroads which enter the city from the east and north-east, as 
well as the main thoroughfares which. connect the. business 
portion of the city with that occupied by the residences and 
with the eastern suburban districts. 

These main thoroughfares number only five and are all 
narrow, none of them having a roadway of greater width than 
36 feet between kerbs. Each has two street-car tracks, which 
leave only room enough for one waggon between the rails and 
the kerb. These narrow roadways are only sufficient to provide 


for teams, delivery waggons and similar traffic, and the use of 


carriages and pleasure vehicles on these streets is 
impracticable, but sometimes dangerous. 

_ Mr. E. M. Bigelow, formerly director of the Department of 
Public Works, observing this’ condition, realised that at the 
rate the city was growing and traffic was increasing all of the 
existing avenues between the residence and business sections 
of the city would in a short time be taxed to their utmost 
capacity by the street car and waggon traffic alone, and that 
the use of carriage and passenger vehicles on: these streets 
would have to be given up entirely. He therefore asked the 
city Councils to authorise the construction of a new driveway 
along the north face of the hill between the two sections of the 
city, and to reserve this driveway for the exclusive use of 
carriages and light vehicles. The necessary measures having 
been passed’ by the city Councils in the spring of 1895, Mr. 
Bigelow, assisted by Mr. W. R. Browne, superintendent of the 
Bureau of Engineering and Surveys, and Mr. W. S. Wakefield, 
assistant engineer, made the surveys for sucha driveway and 
the Grant Boulevard.was located, beginning at Seventh 
Avenue, near Union station, and following the face of the hill 
parallel with the Pennsylvania Railroad to Centre Avenue, 
near Bellefield Avenue. 

On August 10, 1896, a contract for the construction of the 
drive was let by Mr. Bigelow to W. E. Howley & Co., but 
before the work was started the contract was transferred to 
Werneburg, Sheehan & Co., who broke ground October 28, 
1896. 

The boulevard, which is 1,407 feet long and 60 feet wide, 
consists of a roadway 40 feet in width and two sidewalks, each 
of which is 10 feet wide, constituting a direct and much needed 
avenue between the business and residence sections of the city. 

The face of the hill along which the boulevard is con- 
structed was very steep for a distance of nearly 2,000 feet east 
of the Union station, being almost vertical, This conse- 
quently materially increased the expense and difficulties 
attendin® the construction, necessitating very heavy cuts, in 
some places 70 feet deep, and the construction of nearly two 
miles of heavy retaining walls, one of which is over 60 feet high 
"and another one nearly a mile long. 

The retaining walls are built of heavy rubble. below the 
ground and above the ground of heavy ashlar backed. with 
rubble. Overa mile and one-half of wall is furnished witha 
parapet capped with a cut coping, the top of which is 3 feet 
8 inches above the curb grade. For a distance of some 
1,500 feet near the west end the retaining wall extends down 
to the top of the slope wall of the Pennsylvania Railroad, form- 
ing a heavy masonry facing for the hill, over 80 feet high in 
some places. The retaining walls are constructed principally 
of Beaver sandstone, with the exception of the parapet, coping 
and some of the ashlar, which are of Cleveland sandstone. 
The parapet and all ashlar are laid in Portland cement mortar, 
and the backing in Louisville cement mortar. 

The greater portion of the deepest cuts was through rock 
of a shale formation, very much broken by seams of clay, 
which, when exposed to the action of the elements, softened 
and caused considerable annoyance by land slides, one of the 
most serious difficulties encountered in engineering works of 
Sse he hs Bl in Wate ee a ibe 


not only 


* By John Brunner, superintendent, Bureau of Engineering and 
-. nstruction, 


From a lowly wooden building erected in 627, it has 
culminated in the magnificent structure completed in 1472. 
For 430 years this building has been the glory and pride of 
York. May the sons and daughters of old Ebor cherish the 
vast heritage that has come down to them, and likewise pass 


.be used with impunity, 


fh 
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‘this class in wéstern Pennsylvania. The ‘excavation exce 
the fill by about 100,000 cubic yards, which was loaded on 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad at the foot of the hill by mea 
chutes and dumped beyond the city limits. ae 
Each side of the roadway is furnished with a 6 by 24 
cut curb of Beaver sandstone, the top of which is 6 in 
above the gutter, which is built of six rows of Ligonier } 
stones along each curb, the joints between the stones } 
filled with paving pitch and gravel. The remainder 
roadway, 35 feet in width, is paved with Telford ‘mata 
crowned 10 inches, consisting of a’ foundation eae 
8 inches deep and two courses of broken stone, each of y 
is 4 inches thick, with enough screenings on top to’ rine 
broken stones, making the thickness of the completed - 
ment 16 inches. The Telford foundation is of native Pitts 
sandstone 8 inches deep, from 4 to 6 inches wide and | 
6 to 16 inches long. The crushed stone and screenings a 
Ligonier stone, the first layer being broken to 14 to 2}. 
sizes, and the top layer, forming the wearing surface, to 
2-inch sizes. The screenings are of ‘sizes varying from 1 
to stone dust. Each course of broken stone was thorou 
compacted by a liberal use of water and a 1o-ton steam tol 
_ Most of the material used on the work was deliverer 
the Pittsburg Junction Railroad, at the foot of the hill nea: 
eastern end of the boulevard, and hoisted up the hill ove 
incline built for that purpose. | Thence it was delivered w 


‘required on the line of the work by means of a tempc 


narrow-gauge railroad, which the contractors constructed 
the full length of the boulevard. ae 

The accompanying copy of the final payment will 
materially in forming some idea of the work attending 
construction of this highway. The high figure for extra 1 
is principally due to the land slides, which necessitated — 
siderable work not covered by the contract. ae 


Total Estimate of Grant Boulevard, 


Items. Quantities, Rate. e 
Grading * 377,103 cubic yards $f +37 $130,52 
First-class masonry 6. 61,058 $s ‘2550. ARGS 
Rubble masonry . A 1,569 ys 6.00. 9,41 
Concrete : ° 1,324 + 6.00 4,94 
Sewer pipe, 24-inch , 1,286 lineal feet’ 2.50 4 eget 
Sewer pipe, 15-inch. 1, Zits 2.00 «. Gigiae 
French drain i 2 4,899 *50 2444 
Curbing . . © . 30,738 Ke *50 15,36 
Crossings. : 3 4,061 square feet -60 2,43 
Block-stone paving 5 1,444 square yards 2.10 “302 
Sidewalk relaid F 223 a 1.00) amps 
Curb reset ; “ 318 lineal feet 20. “ao 
Macadamising ., © 68,206 square yards 1.20 81,84 
Iron fence . : ‘ 428.5 lineal feet :90: fies 
Extra work , . : : A i eit eae « 62,29 


Total estimate ° f 789,56 


VIBRATION ON LONDON ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS. a re: 

\ X JE understand, says the Z7mes, that the committee 
pointed by the Board of Trade in January last yea 

inquire into the vibration produced by the working of 
traffic on the Central London Railway, have presented tl 
report to Mr. Gerald Balfour. As a first step the commit 
satisfied themselves by personal observation chat vibrat 
sufficient to cause serious annoyance is actually felt in man 
the houses situated along the course of the railway. Exhaust 
experiments, entrusted to engineering experts, were tl 
carried out with a view to locating the origin of the trou 


and to discovering a remedy. After carefully weighing 


the evidence placed before them, the committee decided 
recommend the adoption of a type of locomotive or moto 
which the load not carried-on springs is reduced as fa1 
possible. This, the report explains, may be arrived at 
using gearing as in the geared locomotives or motor Ccarriag 
or by using a gearless locomotive in which an electric cc 
munication is employed between the driving axle and- 
motor, but the committee had no opportunity of experiment 
with a locomotive of this type. In the trials carried out - 
motor cars were found to have an advantage in freedom ft 
vibration over the geared locomotive. So far as the Cent 
London Railway is concerned the committee are confident tl 
by adopting motor cars in place of the ordinary locomot!’ 
the vibration produced by the running of the trains can 
reduced so as to cause no serious annoyance, although it 
possible that the sound of the trains may still be detect 
especially in the night. ee 

The. report proceeds to state that the committee are able 
speak positively as to the motor cars, but they have little do 
that any method of driving in which the unspring-borne ] 
on each axle is reduced to a similarly small quantity might a 
They are disposed to prefer a sti 


| 
4 
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| than that in use on the Central London Railway, and they 
nk that in new undertakings sufficient room should be allowed 
“the introduction of a deeper rail; but they are of opinion 
t without altering the permanent way of the Central London 
ilway the change of motors which they recommend will effect 
ractically complete cure of the disturbance courplained of. It 
be added that, in order to ascertain whether a specially 
‘ere disturbance could be connected with particular trains 
“the Central London Railway, the committee instituted 
borate observations in which ten or twelve observers were 
tioned in various houses and recorded during the whole of 
2 day the times of passage of the trains and the estimated 
ensity of the vibrations. A comparison of these records with 
ords made at the stations by other observers of the precise 
ies of starting and arrival of the various trains showed 
that it was a matter of chance whether a given train caused 
light or a severe vibration ; (2) that trains causing a severe 
ration in one house were as likely as not to cause only a 
cht vibration in the others ; and (¢) that different rooms in 
‘same house were not similarly affected by the same train. 
e report is signed. by Lord Rayleigh (chairman), Sir J. 
yife-Barry and Professor Ewing. 


ere 
ai 
\ a4 
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LEEDS NEW WATERWORKS. 


’ DESCRIPTION of the Leeds waterworks, with special 
4 reference to the scheme recently sanctioned by Parlia- 
spt for the extension of the undertaking, was the subject 
ich engaged the attention of a well-attended meeting of the 
‘tkshire College Engineering Society on February Io, the 
turer being Mr. E. J. Silcock, M.Inst.C.E., of Park Row, 
‘eds. : 
The lecturer, whose remarks were illustrated by maps and 
grams, reminded his audience, says the Leeds Mercury, that 
‘or to 1837 the water supply of the city,was pumped from the 
er Aire in the neighbourhood of Leeds Bridge, and a water- 
eel, the framework of which was still.in existence, was used 
develop the necessary power for the distribution of the water 
‘the population. It was-hardly necessary, he thought, to say 
‘t the source from which this water was obtained was now. 
‘1 had for some time been totally unfit for the purpose of 
inking. 

‘Proceeding, he described the formation of the Leeds Water 
‘mpany, and the subsequent taking over of the works by the 
‘rporation in 1852. He also described in some detail the 
‘ension of the works in the Washburn Valley, the drainage 
1a of which, he said, was 22,000 acres. The area above the 
:bankment of the Swinsty Reservoir, from which the supply 
: Leeds was taken, was 17,047 acres, the available supply of 
Regetrom the valley being 18} million gallons per day. At 
| present time’the consumption of water in Léeds was at the 
-2 of 16 million gallons per day, and it was the nearness with 
jich the actual consumption approached the available supply 
jo Sae it necessary for the Corporation to secure powers 
‘the construction of additional storage reservoirs in the 
sleys of the Burn and the Laver. The present waterworks of 
: Leeds Corporation in the Washburn Valley were surrounded 
) the north and west by the gathering grounds of Bradford, 
jadon, Shipley and other towns, while in the valley of the 
dd the ground was also occupied by the Bradford Corpora- 
tn, so that, excluding the ground already occupied by.existing 
Jprojected waterworks, there remained no area which could 
tutilised for the purpose of collecting water on any scale at 
4 commensurate with the requirements of the city other than 
tin the valleys of the Burn, the Laver and the Skell. 

In estimating the quantity of water required, a consump- 
tn of 40 gallons per head per day was fixed upon as being 
tibable within a short time. The present normal consump- 
ta in the country was 20 gallons per head per day; but Leeds 
¥s considerably above the normal standard, and the rate was 
ireasing by 23 per cent. per annum. The rate of increase in 
t: consumption during the past decade in Leeds had been 
175 per cent., while that in all other county boroughs outside 
t: London area was only 13 25 per cent. 

The problem to be faced was how to double the present 
S ply of 18} million gallons per day, and it was found that 
t valleys of the Burn, the Laver and the Skell would provide 
24 Million gallons. Harrogate, however, secured about 
300 acres of the area, representing two million gallons, and 
Cing to the opposition of the riparian owners, and particularly 
CLord Ripon the projected extensions in the Skell Valley 


Vre abandoned, with the net result that the increased supply . 


Leeds had been reduced to 15°6 million gallons per day. 
we would be collected in three reservoirs in the Burn Valley, 
awn as the Colsterdale, the Leighton and the Healey 
‘€rvoirs, with a total capacity of 4,086 million gallons, and 
) reservoirs in the Laver Valley, known. as Carlsmoor and 
verton reservoirs, with a capacity of 1,555 million gallons. 


€s€ reservoirs, said the lecturer, would discharge into the ' 
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Swinsty reservoir by means of iron pipe aqueducts and a tunne 
passing through the ridge dividing the watersheds of the Nidd 
and the Wharfe, and entering the Swinsty reservoir at a point 
10 feet above the present top-water line. 

Having dealt exhaustively with technical details of con- 
struction, the lecturer concluded by referring to the cost of the 
undertaking, the original estimate for which amounted to two 
and a half millions sterling, a figure which, for the modified 
scheme, has been reduced to 2,200,coo/, 


ARCHITECTURAL EXAMINATIONS. 
AG architect having written to Mr. Seth-Smith for his 
opinion on an examination recently instituted by the 
Society of Architects, that gentleman has replied by the following. 
letter :— 
46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.: 
February 3, 1902. 

My dear Sir,—As to the Society of Architects, to which 
I at one time belonged, it had a mission, viz. that of calling 
the attention of the profession and the public to the need (in 
its judgment) of the legal protection of the title.of “architect,” 
and of compelling those who in future aspired to the calling 
to have gone through a proper and sufficient training. 

The first principle the Council originally laid down was 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects was the proper 
examining body, and that in any Bill it (the Society) advocated 
the Institute should be the sole examining body for England. 
On these bases I supported the movement, for the reason that 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in their new charter 
had apparently ignored or abandoned this broader policy—the 
only policy which, to my mind, can secure to our profession its 
due status, or to the Royal Institute ‘of British Architects its 
widest usefulness. 

When, however, some eight or more years ago the Society 
of Architects launched a scheme for examinations of its own, 
after using all my powers of persuasion to no avail, I was 
obliged to resign my membership, and I shall continue to 
oppose the policy it is pursuing by every possible means, 
excepting that I am, of course, as strong (and even stronger) 
an advocate of the legal registration of every properly qualified 
architect as ever I. was, and am pleased to notice how rapidly 
the necessity for something of the kind is forcing itself on the 
minds of most architects.—I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. H. SETH-SMITH. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by the writers.| 


Liverpool Cathedral. 


SIR,—The promised statement by the Liverpool Cathedral 
committee “giving the reasons which induced the committee 
to finally select St. James’s Mount as being in every way the 
most suitable” has. appeared, but it cannot be said that the 
committee have provided any new facts or arguments. Their. 
pamphlet chiefly consists of a mere reprint of the statements 
which have appeared in the Press from time to time, and which 
have been then shown to be incorrect and not at the time 
further contested ; but the committee seem to be, for want of 
arguments, relying upon the proverbial forgetfulness of the 
public. They will probably discover that the memory of the 
public is somewhat longer when it concerns the subscribing of 
funds, and it does not therefore seem necessary to again rebut 
these statements. 

It is, however, greatly to be deplored that the pamphlet of 
the cathedral committee should exhibit such a want of candour 
and straightforwardness. ° For instance, the value of St. James’s 
Mount site is stated to be only “a little over 10,000/.” (z.c. the 
cost of raising the mound and laying it out many years ago, 
and not its present market value), whereas their own diocesan 
surveyor, Mr. Bradbury, has valued it at 20,000/., and the 
Corporation surveyor, Mr. Shelmerdine, at 35,000/., and both ' 
of these valuations are probably less by some 60,000/. to 
70,000/, than the actual market value of the site and houses. 

On the other hand, however, Monument Place site is stated 
to be worth over 200,000/. without trade compensations, 
although Mr. Bradbury and = Mr. Shelmerdine have each 
valued it at 130,000/., with 50,000/ for trade compensations. 

Again, it is stated that there is a railway tunnel underneath 
the corner of Monument Place site, “‘ which may prove a source 
of very great inconvenience,” but no reference is made to the 
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fact that another railway tunnel is close to the St. James’s 


Mount site, which, were there any real objection in either case, 


might prove an equal source of inconvenience. Another 
instance., The,committee say that “it is only right that both 
sides of the case should be heard, and heard fully and im- 
partially ;” yet they requested the local Press to close their 
columns to a discussion of the subject, and that this has largely 
been the case can be clearly proved. One other example. 
The pamphlet suggests that the St. James’s Mount site has 
been selected because it is the best, and not because it is 
cheap, though Lord Derby stated at the town-hall meeting in 
June last that its selection was due to motives of economy, and 
itis a fact that the cathedral sites committee reported that 
Monument Place site was the best, and recommended it 
adoption. ies 

It will be a matter of surprise if the public is satisfied with 
the sorry answer which the cathedral committee have made to 
their critics, the strength of whose position is amply demon- 
strated and increased by the publication of the cathedral 
committee’s reply.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

T. MYDDELTON SHALLCROSS, 
Hon. Secretary (pro tem.), i 
Liverpool Cathedral Petition Committee. 
Bank Buildings, 6 Dale Street, Liverpool : 
February 8, 1902. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Francis Trollope, late of Messrs. George Trollope & 
Sons, builders, has left property which has been valued at 
78,9512. 19s. 5d. 

A Manager is to be elected for the works department 
of the London County Council at a salary of 1,500/. a year. 

The Grand Palais, in Paris, will be occupied by the annual 
horse show from March 23 to April 11. On April 12 the 
sculptors can send in the works which are intended for the 
Salon exhibition. 

Mr. A. G. Temple, the director of the Guildhall Art 
Gallery, has accepted an invitation to join the committee for 
the exhibition to be held at Bruges, under the auspices of the 
Belgian Government, of the works of early Flemish painters. 
It is hoped that the Flemish authorities will permit the exhi- 
bition of pictures of the kind which are to be found in the 
museums and churches of Belgium. 


The Will of the late Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., has been 
proved at 4,486/7. 19s. 6d. 

An Official Difficulty, which will of course be overcome, 
arises out of the bequest of the late Thome Thiery to the 
Louvre. The works of art which he bequeathed are valued at 
10,000,000 francs, but as he was a British subject his property 
is liable to a duty of 183 per cent. In other words, the Louvre 
authorities should pay to the Minister of Finance 1,850,000 
francs. 

The Council of the Royal Society decided on January 22 
to petition in favour of a charter of incorporation to “The 
British Academy for the Promotion of Historical, Philosophical 
and Philological Studies.” This petition of the Council of the 
Royal Society has been drafted, and was laid before the 
Council for the purpose of being sealed with the seal of the 
Society last Thursday. 

_ ™. Formigé, the French architect, has been commissioned 
to prepare a scheme of decoration for the Salle des Cariatides 
and the Galerie Lobau in the Hotel de Ville. 

_ & New Committee has been formed, entitled “The 
Leighton House Concerts and Entertainments Committee,” for 
the purpose of conducting arrangements for all concerts, exhi- 
bitions, lectures, &c., that take place in Lord Leighton’s studio. 
It is composed of the following ladies and gentlemen :— Harriet, 
Countess of Darnley, the Earl of Darnley, the Countess of 
Darnley, Viscount Barrington, Lady Strachey, Mr. Russell 
Barrington, Mrs Russell Barrington, Miss Fortescue Brickdale, 
Mr. A G. Temple, Mrs. Whitelegge, Mr. Arthur Bent (director 
of the concerts), Mr. Windsor Fry, Dr. Ronald Carter. Hon. 
secretary, Mrs. Russell Barrington. 

_ &n Anglo-American Art Club for the Riviera has been 
formed, for the purpose of holding a joint exhibition of the 
works of British and American artists. The club’s first annual 
exhibition will shortly take place in Cannes, 

. Francesco Rava, the Italian decorative artist, died in 
London last week of pneumonia. He had lived in England 
many years and had decorated several large buildings. One 
‘of his chief works was the ceilings at Drury Lane Theatre, 
and decorative paintings from his hand are also to be seen in 
several hotels and other places. 

! The Jury at the inquest on the fourteen persons killed by 
the collapse of a: floor at Smithfield Mills, Belfast, on 
January 28, found that no blame attached to any one. The 
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piers of the building were defective, but it was difficult ; 
deteci the weakness. _ . “aoe 

The Bournemouth Town Council. have resolved 
abandon their sea-water scheme, which has been in existen: 
for upwards of twelve years, on the ground that it has been 
failure. The scheme has cost the town nearly 30,0007, f 
machinery, pipes and water towers, but the use of seq wate 
for the roads is not found satisfactory. ae 

The New Southsea Central Hall was opened last wee 
The building has a front elevation of 70 feet, there js asma 
turret on one side .and a cathedral glass window faci > th 
street. Between the two entrances shops are being built ar 
are already let on a lease for three years. There is seatin 
accommodation for about 600 persons, and the schoolroo) 
below is capable of holding 409 children. Both are heate 
with-hot-water pipes and are supplied with electric lightin, 
Mr. T. Wonnacott, F.R.I.B.A, is the architect, and Messrs, 7 
Quick & Son, the builders. y — 


Dr. Charles Porter, county medical officer of Shropshir 
has accepted the post of health officer for Johannesburg at 
commencing salary of 2,000/. perannum. He took his medic; 
degrees with honours in. the Royal University in 1889, is 
diplomate in public health of Cambridge University, a ba 
rister-at-law of Gray’s Inn, and has had a varied experience ¢ 
sanitary administration. ap ae eS 

The Margate Town Council have adopted a scheme de 
vised by the borough engineer (Mr. Albert Latham) to obtai 
a supply of water from the hills near Wingham, 14 mile 
from Margate. The scheme is estimated to cost 99,co Z, b 
the Corporation have agreed, in order to avoid Opposition, t 
supply fifteen parishes in the district, and powers are sought i 
the Bill to borrow 120,030/, : —— 

The New Bridge across the Wey at Guildford was opene. 
on the 6th inst. The bridge, which has been constructed ¢ 
iron girders of a span of 70 feet, takes the place of the ol 
brick and stone structure which collapsed in the flood 4 
Guildford nearly two years ago. It has been built fron 
designs of Mr. J. Webster by Messrs. Fasey & Son, of Leyton 
stone, the contract price being 5,596/. , fe, 

Cardinal Vaughan, in a preface to a work on “ The Hol 
Rood,” by Mr. Dudley Baxter, writes:—“ I am not favourabl 
to screens, but I am in perfect accord with St. Charle 
Borromeo, who laid down in his instructions, that a gre: 
crucifix should be placed between the nave and the sanctuary 
so as to be visible to the whole congregation, and to dominat 
the church.” It is the Cardinal’s intention to give practica 
effect to his opinion in his new cathedral, as a crucifix C 
colossal proportions is to be suspended immediately over th 
sanctuary. i) Set ee = 

Mr. Hugh Stannus, director of architectural studies at th 
Manchester Municipal School of Technology and the Schoc 
of Art, on Wednesday gave the first of a course of twent 
lectures on the history of architecture in the new school i 
Whitworth Street. é ae 

Mr. G. Washington Browne, architect, was on Wednesda 
elected an associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. Th 
following associates were also elected :—Messrs. Tom Scot 
of Earlston ; George Henry, of Glasgow 3; R. B. Nisbet, o| 
Comrie. | i: 

The Liverpool Architectural Society will hold the fourt| 
members’ meeting on Monday, February 17, in the Lav 
Library, 41 Castle Street, when a paper will be read by My 
Richard Holt on “ Bricks and Brickwork,” | 

The Institution of Junior Engineers will on Batedas 
February 22, at 3 P.M., visit the new baths and wash-houses C 
the borough of Fulham, Melmoth Place. 4; 


At a Meeting of the Royal Philosophical Society ¢ 
Glasgow to be held on the 17th inst., Professor Cooper, D.D. 
will read a paper on “ An Early Description of an cently pit 


es 


Church, with its connected Buildings, from the recently pub 
lished ‘Testamentum Domini, with some Notices of th 
Service at that Time.” . 1.1. a | 

A Meeting of the. Glasgow Technical College Architec 
tural Craftsmen’s Society. was held on’ Friday: evening, th 
7th inst., when papers on “Stone” and “ Brick” were read b! 
Mr. James S. Robertson and Mr.: Robt. Armour respectivel)) 
The stones from the best-known quarries of Scotland, wit! 
their characteristics, were described, and the manufacture ani 
various types of local brick were also treated of in practica 
fashion, the whole forming a most instructive évening’s oe 


Votes of thanks were cordially accorded the lecturers. * ee 

The Ceremony ot taking over the Thetford new town hal 
from the architect and contractors took place on the 29th ult 
at a meeting of the’ Council held in the mayor’s ‘arite-room 
The proceedings were opened by Mr. Millington, as’ chairma’ 
of the building committee. He said the cost had not ye 
been finally arrived at, but he believed 10,000/. would cove 
everything. The full figures would be presented in due courst) 
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J. F. BENTLEY, Architect. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


————_ 
——— 


pr =a EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
‘made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal guestion that may be of interest to our 
veaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to recetvz from Architects tn London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
‘name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications 


LS 6 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 

' Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—March 1,—Plans are invited for laying-out 
as a pleasure ground about 6 acres of land in the centre of 
Aldershot. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor. 

ALDERSHOT.—March 29.—Competitive plans are invited 
for proposed public offices, fire-station and town hall for the 
town. Premiums of £100, £75 and £50 will be awarded for 
first, second and third best plans. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, 
A.M.1.C E, surveyor. 

AUSTRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
for a memorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
All information can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
General for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


DUNSTABLE.—March 14.—Plans are invited, with estimate 


of expense, for a six-bed infectious diseases hospital to be’ 


erected near Dunstable. 
plans selected. 
Dunstable. 


A premium of 5/. 5s. offered for 
Mr. C. Crichton S. Benning, town clerk, 


HARROGATE.—May 14.—Competitive designs are invited 
for a new town hall, the cost of which must not exceed 4o,o00/. 
Premiums of 150/., r1oo/. and 75/. are offered for the three 
selected designs. Mr. F. Bagshaw, borough engineer, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Harrogate. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 26.—A premium of £20 is offered for the 
best and cheapest report, plans, specification and estimates, 
&c., for providing the town of Kanturk with a wholesome 
supply of water. Mr. Mt. Timothy Guiney, clerk to the 
Kanturk Rural District Council, at the Boardroom of the 
Workhouse. 


LANGHO.—April 4.—-Competitive drawings are invited for 
buildings to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums of 200/., 150/. and 1oo/. respectively 
will be awarded. Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

NEW MALDEN.—March 5 —Designs, &c., are invited for 
public offices, fire-station, cart sheds, stables and mortuary to 
be erected at New Malden, Surrey. Total cost of buildings 
not to exceed 5,100/. Premiums of 25/ and to/. respectively 
are offered for the best and second best design. Mr. C. T. 
Lewis, clerk to The Maldens and Coombe Urban District 
Council, 7 Market Place, New Malden. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Feb. 17.—For erection of shops, offices, 
stores and assembly-rooms. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, 
architects, Post Office Chambers, Accrington. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Feb. 18.—For extensions to the 
county police station at Hurst, near Ashton-under-Lyne. Mr. 
Henry Littler, architect, County Offices, Preston. 

AVONMOUTH. — Feb. 17.—For construction of a new dock 
having a water area of about 30 acres, with an entrance lock 
and entrance channel from the river Severn, a graving dock, 
embankments, sea-walls, &c. Mr. W. W. Squire, engineer, 
Underfall Yard, Cumberland Road, Bristol. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 24.—For construction of conveniences 
in the market hall, Mr. Charles Brownridge, borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD —Feb. 25.—For extension to the electric 
tramway car-shed in Laird Street. Mr. Charles Brownridge, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 25.—For supplying and _ fixing 
machinery required in the tramways repair shop at the Laird 
Street depot. Mr. Alfred Gill, town clerk, Town Hall, Bir- 


kenhead. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Feb. 21.—For supply of a motor 
generator, Mr. F. W. Lacey, borough engineer, Municipal 


Offices, Bournemouth. 


BRACEBRIDGE.—March 3—For alterations and additions 
to the present buildings of the Bracebridge Asylum, near 
Lincoln. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 
28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

BRADFORD.—Feb 17.—For erection of a caretaker’s house 
at Carlton Street school. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, architect, 
Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 


— 


FREE TO ARCHITECTS. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
WARMING AND VENTILATING | 


IN APPLICATION TO THE 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING CO. LD. 


‘47 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. gia e 
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BRADFORD.—Feb. 18 —For extension of the Rawson Place 
markets. Messrs. T. C. Hope & Son, architects, 23 Bank 
Street. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 20.—For erection of Eastbrook Mission 
Hall and adjoining premises in Leeds Road. Messrs. W. J. 
Morley & Son, architects, 259 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—Feb. 18.—For supplying and fitting of book- 
cases, indicators, counters, &c, and for construction of a 
gallery and staircase at the public library, Church Street. 
Mr. Francis J. C. May, surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 24.—For construction of collecting 
trenches and other works upon the Willoughby estate. Messrs. 
E. D. & Henry Marten, engineers, Cheltenham. 

BRISTOL.—March 8.—For supply and delivery in Avon- 
mouth Dock of a self-propelling steam fire float. Mr. W. W. 
Squire, engineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

BROCKLEY.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a refreshment house 
at Hilly Fields. Quantities and other particulars may be had 
at the General Section, Architect’s Department, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BurRyY.—For alterations and additions at St. Stephen’s 
school, Elton, Bury, Lancs. Mr. D. Hardman, architect, Agar 
Street, Bury. 

Bury.—Feb. 19.—For supply of laundry plant, disinfector 
and cooking apparatus at the infectious diseases hospital, 
Bolton Road. Mr. John Haslam, town clerk, Corporation 
Offices, Bank Street, Bury. 

Bury ST. EDMUNDS.—For sinking well in the parish of 
Shimpling, near Bury St. Edmunds. Mr. H. Biddell, Play- 
ford, Ipswich. 

CANNOCK —Feb. 26.—For providing and laying about 
6 miles of 3-inch and 4-inch cast-iron mains, with all necessary 
fittings, valves, &c. Mr. W. E. Rogers, engineer, Anson 
Street, Rugeley. 

CANTERBURY.—-Feb, 27.—For construction of an under- 
ground convenience at the cattle market. Mr. Arthur C, 
Turley, city surveyor, Tudor Chambers, Canterbury. 

CARLISLE.—Feb, 20.—For erection of a temporary wooden 
bridge, 49 feet wide, 145 feet long, in five spans, over the river 
Caldew, Carlisle. Mr. Henry C. Marks, city surveyor, 36 
Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA —Feb. 19.—For construction of two 
filters and a covered service reservoir. Mr. Geo. T. Lewis, 
clerk, Town Hall Buildings, Clacton-on-Sea. 


— 
COVENTRY -—For alterations and additions to two houses, 
John’s Street, Coventry. 
Ee 23 Hertford Street, Coventry. 
CROYDON.—Feb. 17.—For supply of ten double-deck double- 


truck cars, equipped complete with motors, &c., for overhead. 
trolley system. Mr. E. Mawdesley, town clerk, Town Hall, 


Croydon. 


Croypon.—Feb., 21.—For enlargement of Croydon Crown 


Post Office. Particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, 

H.M. Office of Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 
CUMBERLAND.—Feb. 20.—For erection of a dwelling-house 

at Seascale. Mr. George Boyd, 33 Queen Street, Whitehaven. 
DARLINGTON.—Feb. 24.—For erection of offices for the 


Weardale and Shildon Water Company. Mr. William Hard- 


ing, Crown Street Chambers, Darlington. 

DARLINGTON.—March 1.—For erection of a new class- 
room at the Bowes Grammar school. The Rev. C. B, Wardale, 
the Vicarage, Bowes. 

DERBY.—Feb. 25.—For erection of three cottages for the 
fire brigade in Jury Street. Mr. H. F. Gadsby, town clerk, 
15 Tenant Street, Derby. 

DERBY.—Feb. 26.—For boilers and engineering and sani- 
tary work in connection with new public baths, Reginald 
Street. Mr. John Ward, borough surveyor, Babington Lane, 
Derby. 

DEVONPORT —Feb. 17.—For alterations and renovations to 
the Falstaff inn, Marlborough Street. Messrs. Ellis, Son & 
Bowden, surveyors, Exeter. 


Messrs. Harrison & Hattrell, : 


DEVONPORT.—Feb. 25.—For erection of workmen’s dwell- — 


ings in Ordnance Street. 


Particulars can be obtained on 


application to the Borough Surveyor, 30 Ker Street, Devonport. - 

EAST HAM.—-Feb. 22.—For supply and erection of 500-kw. - 
continuous-current multipolar generator, direct-coupled to an 
800 i.h.p. horizontal cross-compound slow-speed engine and — 


extension to switchboard ; 
feed-pump, steam and exhaust piping and cooling tower. 


two water-tube boilers, condenser, © 
Mr. — 


W.C. Ullmann, engineer, Electricity Works, Nelson Street, — 


East Ham. 
ESHER.—Feb. 


25.—For erection of a new post-office, 


Particulars may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, 4 : 


Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


FENWICK-CUM-Moss —March 2.—For erection of boundary | 
walls, lych gate, &c, at St. John’s Church, Fenwick-cum-Moss, — 


LINCRUSTA~W ALTON tne sunsury watt DECORATIO! 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Valu 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and za 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, & 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, a 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole Wanufackurers and Batontors 


Telegrams, 
‘ Lincrusta-Walton, Tondon.’ 


1& 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone, 


No. 8769, =“ 


| 


MELLOWES & CO.’S : 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Fre. 


( 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


THE NORTH oF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO, LTD 


Sole Makers of Makers of all kinds of 4 


WILKS’ PATENT SCHOOL DESKS 


“« CLIMAX ” 
SLIDING PARTITIONS, AND FURNITURE, | 
00 Churches, Halls, ac. 


Division of Rooms, Halls, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


Telegrams, “ SCHOLASTIO.” 
pak rh = let EO tence nde 


ADDRESSES : DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO’ and NORWIC 


Specialties: 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
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H. Allen, Moss Vicarage, 


' poneaster. Rev. Fras. vicar, 


caster. : 
De ATESHEAD.—Feb. 24—For erection of workshops at 


: “Street and Brunswick Terrace, Gateshead. Mr. L. H. 

) ean, 16 West Street, Gateshead. 

| Havirax. — For erection of a_ pair of semi-detached 
villas on the Moorside estate. Messrs. Richard Horsfall 

- & Son, architects, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

| HaLirax.—Feb. 17.—For erection of four shops and work- 
shop 1m Queen’s Road, Mr. Fred. Fielding, architect, 7 Foun- 

tain Street, Halifax. 

, HALIFAX Feb. 17.—For erection of three shops in Pellon 

Lane, and for works in connection with the improvement of a 

- portion of Ovenden Road. Mr. James Lord, borough 

- engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

- Havirax.—Feb. 17.—For erection of a store shed at the 
Gibbet Street tram depot. Mr. James Lord, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Halifax. 

Hairax.—Feb. 18.—For erection of boarding, &c, and 
covering in of the south-west gallery in the borough market. 
Mr. James Hall, borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
Havirax.—Feb. 18.—For erection of house adjoining the 
- Jate California inn, Brinton Terrace. Messrs. Joseph 
Walsh & Graham Nicholas, architects, Museum Chambers, 
‘Halifax. ' 5 
Harirax.—Feb. 22.—For erection of a pair of seml- 
detached villas in Linden Road. Mr. Arthur George Dalzell, 
architect, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

HastINcs.—Feb. 27.—For erection of boundary walls, 
fencing, drainage, &c., at the borough cemetery. Mr. Ei. 
Palmer, engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HELSTON —Feb. 28.—For erection of a police-station and 

| appurtenances at Helston, Cornwall. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, 
architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

HEREFORD.—For erection of a chapel at Hereford for the 

_ Primitive Methodist trustees. Mr. W. W. Robinson, architect, 

i 


Hereford. 

Ho.titoway, N —Feb. 26.—For sinking of a tubular well 
and the provision of the necessary pumping gear at the central 
electricity works, 50 Eden Grove. Mr. Wm. F. Dewey, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Islington, N. 

_ HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 21.—For new shop-fronts and 
structural alterations to the Green Dragon property in West- 


‘ STAB.] 


E 


Telegrams, 


‘LIMMER, LONDON.” | 
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POTT, GASSELS. & WILLIAMSON, 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 


PILLARS, 


OATALOGUES FREE, 


|FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 
t ARCHITECTS 
| Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 


the Asphalte suppli 
u pplied from the Company’s 
| Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin 


“5 Laurence Pountney Hill Cannon St., F.¢. 


\f 
{ 


— 


ay Nailing required Absolutely Wind Proof. 

bir to ufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, 
Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1373. 

| |‘ Works-ERIDGWATER, 

| 

‘a 


aT 


-] 
ForM or BLoc’ 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Office®: | 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


JAMBS, MULLIONS, 
&e., &ec., in their famous 


MeO PSERWECLL. | iGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


a A a 


Ona TaxcVile OF) LEG 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s.6d 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cirens BA 


'PERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


OLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 
Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


gate and Market Street. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hudders- 
field. 

ILKLEY.—Feb. 19.—For erection of the Cowpasture bridge 
over Backstone Beck. All information may be obtained on 
application to the Surveyor, Urban District Council, 

IRELAND —Feb. 17.—For erection of three dwelling- 
houses at Summer Hill South, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & 
Son, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Feb 20,—For erection of twenty-four villa 
residences at Dromalane. Mr. Wm. James Watson, architect, 
Benvenue, Rostrevor. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 22.—For erection of a bank-house, shop 
and offices on the site of 114 and I15 Grafton Street, Dublin. 
Messrs. W_ H. Stephens & Son, surveyors, 13 Donegall Square 
North, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a new branch office 
on the Shankill Road, Belfast. Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, 
architects, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 26.—For erection of the technical institute, 
Belfast. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, architect, 83 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

IRWLAND.—Feb. 28 —For erection of new National schools 
in Windsor Avenue, Lurgan. Mr. H. Hobart, architect, Dro- 
more. 

ISLEWORTH.—Feb. 18.—For supplying and fixing cooking 
apparatus at the new workhouse in course of erection at Isle- 
worth. Mr. W. H. Ward; architect, Paradise Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

ISLEWORTH.—Feb. 18.—For supplying and fixing two 
Lancashire boilers, &c, at the new workhouse in course of 
erection at Isleworth. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise, 
Street, Birmingham. 

ISLEWORTH.—Feb. 18.—For supply and fixing laundry 
machinery at the new workhouse. Mr. H. Ward, architect, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

IsLE OF WIGHT.—Marck 5.—For providing and delivery 
at Chale, Isle of Wight, of 2,530 g-feet lengths of 3-inch, 227 
g-feet lengths of 4-inch and 21 9-feet lengths of 5-inch cast-iron 
socket pipes, with bends, branches, &c. ; excavating for, cart- 
ing and laying about 7,600 yards of 3-inch, 700 yards of 4-inch 
and 65 yards of 5-inch cast-iron socket pipe, with bends, 
branches, &c., and the providing and fixing of sluice valves, 
hydrants, air valves, &c., in connection with the Chale water 


ee ara 
THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. srroncEsT MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


LIMITED 


| DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & IV. 


(1871. 


RESIST CORROSION. 


Telephone, | 
862. / 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL 
| MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, GUN METAL, ETC. 


___2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. EO. | 
The Buttermere Green Slate Co. THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 


410 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘WOOD TURNERY. 


‘Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &c. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


ee SS 
W. JAMES & CO. 
WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


DECORATIVE GLASS 
Hor. ECCLESIASTICAL, DOMESTIC & Business PURPOSES, 
Telephone No 91 King’s Cross. 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


KERBS, TILES, 


Ltd. 


ARCHITECT 
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supply. Mr. H Eldridge, Stretton, clerk, Rural District 
Council Offices, Pyle Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


JARROW.—Feb. 24.—For alterations and additions at the 
Higher Grade school. Mr. T. H. Spencer, clerk, School Board 
Offices, Jarrow. 


Kinc’s LynN.—Feb 21.—For supply and erection of one 
Lancashire boiler, with steam and feed pipes, &c. Mr. J. W. 
Wolstencroft, town clerk, King’s Lynn. 


LEAMINGTON.—Feb. 21.—For sinking a well about 50 feet 
deep and 6 feet diameter. Mr. Leo, Rawlinson, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Leamington. 


LEEDS.—Feb. 22.—For erection of laundry, boiler-house. 
bakery, kitchens, &c, and for the erection of receiving wards 
block, with porter’s lodge, &c., at the workhouse, Beeston 
Road, Holbeck. Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 
g2 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD.—Feb. 28.—For laying and jointing of 
about five miles of 5-inch, 4-inch and 3-inch cast-iron water- 
mains, including fixing valves, hydrants, &c.; erection of brick 
service reservoir and filter-beds, sinking well, the erection of 
pumping station, &c., at Linslade. 
Urban District Council, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 


LEYLAND.—-Feb. 22.—For a new 18-inch and _ 1o-inch 
boring, 425 feet deep, and for widening portion of an existing 
borehole, Leyland, Lancs. Mr. Wm. Wrennall, engineer, 
9 Harrington Street, Liverpool. 


LIMEHOUSF.—Feb. 18 —For erection of a block of artisans’ 
dwellings, Queen Catherine Court area, Dorset Street. Mr. 
Geo. W. Clarke, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 15 Great Alie 
Street, Whitechapel, E. 


LISCARD —Feb 20.—For supply and erection of feed-water 
heater, &c., at the electric supply works, Sea View Road, 
Liscard. Mr. J. H. Crowther, engineer, Great Float, near 
Birkenhead. 


LoNDON.—Feb. 18.—For delivery and fixing of three 
13 feet long by 5 feet diameter Cornish steam boilers, induced- 
draught plant and feed-pump, and reconstruction of the 
arrangements for the heating circulation and the hot-water 
supplies, provision of steam and condensation mains, and the 
enlargement of: the coal store at the infirmary, Archway Road, 
Highgate, N. Mr. J. Allan Battersby, clerk, Guardians’ Offices, 


Mr. R. J. Platten, clerk to 


LONDON.—Feb. 26.—For (Contract No. 1) two 50-kw, 
steam dynamos and boosters, (2) four dry-back marine boilers, 
(3) storage battery, (4) wiring about 2,000 lights, Mr. Eee. 
Mott, clerk to the Guardians, 75 Fulham Place Road, S.W. ’ 


LONDON.—Feb. 26.—For (Contract No. 5) erection of 
chimney-shaft (120 feet high) at the electric-lighting works, | 
Fulham Mr. E. J. Mott, clerk to the Guardians, 75 Fulham 
Palace Road, S.W. 


Lonvbon.—l*eb. 26.—For erection of casual wards, clothes 
store, laundry and other buildings at Gainsborough Road, | 
Hackney Wick. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbury — 
Pavement, E.C, 

LonpoN.—March 4.—For erection of four small blocks of 
artisans’ dwellings on Plumber’s Place area, City Road, E.C, 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect, 13 Fitzroy Square, W. 

LoNDON.—March 4.—For supply and delivery into car- | 
sheds in South London of 100 double-décked double-bogie » 
electric tramcars, for the London County Council. Each car | 
is to be equipped with a plough for working on a conduit 
system, and to be capable of seating about 68 persons. Par- | 
ticulars at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


LONDON BRIDGE.—Feb. 17.—For widening of London 


Bridge. Drawings and specification may be seen at the office 
of the City Surveyor, Guildhall. | 


| 
MANCHESTER.— Feb. 19.—For erection at the Stuart Street 
generating .station and sub-stations of electric overhead | 
travelling cranes for generating station, hand-driven overhead — 
travelling cranes for sub-stations. Mr. F. E, Hughes, secretary, — 
Electricity Department, Town Hall, Manchester. ! 
MANSFIELD.—For erection of two houses in Princes Street, _ 
Mansfield, Notts. Mr. J. Longden, 17 Derby Street, 
Mansfield. 
MELTHAM.—Feb. 19.—For the construction of a 7o-feet 
diameter gasholder and tank at Meltham, Yorks. Mr. William 
Carter, clerk, Town Hall, Meltham. | 


MINSTEAD.—Feb. 20.—For alterations and additions to | 
the Trusty Servant hotel at Minstead, Hants. Messrs, | 
Lemon & Blizard, architects, Lansdowne House, Castle Lane, _ 
Southampton, ; 

NEWMARKET.—March 17.—For erection of new female | 
infirmary, additions to male infirmary, nurses’ home, maternity | 


Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


SPRAGUE & GoO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Cannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East darding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s, 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRI®S SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Bqual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Speoifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 

52 CHANCERY LANH, 


OLDACRES & CO., LONDON, W.Q. 


‘Quantities '' Box, 14” x9"’x 5”, 9s. each. 
Telephone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
narded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


UaATALUGUL SENT FREE ON Appuiuaviun, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 


ward, administration buildings, laundry, porter’s lodge, — 


QUANTITIES, &, LITHOGRAPHED|;o99ePRAWING, OFFICE 


Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), — 


: 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up | 

METCHIM & SON, isinches wide). See | 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, |POORE’S Tracing Cloths (Sdiffefentkinds), 
Westminster, S.W. POORE’S Sensitised Papers. | 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster, CEO. J. POORE & co. LTD., LIVERPOO! 
BLUE and BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHE 


n PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. | 
FERRO-GALLIC rosr, 5. cook. Hail 


Whiteline en blue ground.and dark lineon white ground, A i r Broadwa’ 
W. F. STANLEY & CO. LIMITED,|\° 2 & 3 ont | 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London. 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. ee 


Telephone No. 871 Hop. LIGHTNING 
UANTITIES, &c., BELECTROGRAPHED CONDUCTORS 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or Wholesale Manufactareraena.Taaeieeamn 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
W. J. FURSE & CO 


‘‘Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


forl2s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restore 
Telegrams, ‘' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM," 


LIGHTNING. 3 
CONDUCTORS.) No MORE BURST PIPES. 
PATENT | 


} 


{ 


THOMAS EVANS & CoO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM.) | EMPTYING com 
TWIN STOP-COCK. the pipe 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. »Utd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet 


St., E.€. |Ludgate Circus, London, E.0. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 


AB 


GARRATT & CO 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E 
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.:. wards, alterations to existing buildings, &ce. 
Wind & Sons, architects, High Street, Newmarket. 

OLDHAM.—Feb. 18.—For lake works at Alexandra Park. 
Mr. S. A. Pickering, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Oldham. 

PorTSMOUTH.—Feb. 25.—For alterations and additions to 
the Kent Street Board school, Portsea. Mr. A. H. Bone, 
architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 

ROCHDALE.—Feb. 25.—For supply, delivery and erection 
of one complete traction switchboard and accessories. Mr. 
‘James Leach, town clerk, Town Hall, Rochdale. 
ROTHERHAM.—Feb 17.—For excavation of trenches for 
the laying of water-mains in Midland Road and Kimberworth 

town clerk, Town Hall, 


Messrs. 


: Road. Mr. H. Hampton Copnall, 

Rotherham. ; ; 
| SALFORD.—For alterations to the house in Drinkwater 
_ Park as an administrative block for smallpox cases. Mr. 
' Henry Lord, architect, 42 Deansgate, Manchester. 
} SALISBURY.—For erection of a pair of cottages in Hamilton 


Road. Messrs. John Harding & Sons, architects, 58 High 


$treet, Salisbury. ; 
SALISBURY.—Feb. 22.—For erection (from plinth level) of 


a residence at Milford Manor, Salisbury. Mr. Fred Bath, 
architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 

SANDBACH HEATH.— Feb. 28.—For erection of new 
Wesleyan chapel and school at Sandbach Heath, near Sand- 
ach. Mr. Alfred Price, architect, Sandbach, Cheshire. 

ScoTLAND.—Feb. 15.—For additions and alterations at 
Inverdruie House, Grantown. Mr. William Cameron, Royal 
Bank Buildings, Grantown. 

ScCOTLAND.—Feb 18.—For erection of two cottages and 
scour-valve chamber at Gelly Burn, Downfield, Dundee. Mr. 
George Baxter, engineer, 93 Commercial Street, Dundee. 

ScoTLAND —Feb. 18.—For erection of dwelling-house, 
Brownhill of Pitglassie. Messrs. J. Duncan & Son, architects, 
Turriff. 
| ScoTLAND.—Feb. 19 —For erection of a new auction mart 
at Cornhill, Elgin. Mr Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 

ScOTLAND.—Feb. 19.—For additions to boiler-house at 
Gorbals Baths, Main Street, Glasgow. Mr. J. Lindsay, clerk, 
City Chambers, Glasgow. 

ScOTLAND.—Feb. 21.—For supply to the Glasgow Cor- 
poration of material for switchboard extensions. Mr. John 
Young, general manager, 88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


| 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S | 
IMPROVED KENTISH | 


7 


{ 
i 
i 


: 
| 
| 


; 


| 
| 


| Artificial Stone § Mosaic, © 
Moulded or Plain, | 

IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


+f a | 
A.c. WwW. HOBMAN & CO. 
| OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd. Leeds. 


| 
j 


_ The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
i Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
\ Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


‘|WAL DE TRAVERS 
| ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
18 THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Pull particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
‘HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY ~ 


I 
| % Kenn ingcorw oteadime foimers “he 
’ : ote . ry Worlis, | 
| S ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON GROSS, S.E. 
Ae Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” | 
| a JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
} every ga of STONEWORK executed | 
on the premises. \g 
Architects’ Designs carried out with the | se 
: greatest care and < 
@espatch. EsSTiMares GIVEN ON APPLICATION. ? j 


| THE PATENT “ACME” (Res¢.) | 

! STONES BREAKER. 
RAG T AR i AVING PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. | 
§ The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
d 


and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
‘Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


JOHN FIELD & 60. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, | 
'In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, | 


@ia7ed Bricks Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD.) 


JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 


WALTER’S prover. 


VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 


SCOTLAND.—Feb. 24.—For construction of two additional 
storage reservoirs, the providing and laying of cast-iron and 
fireclay pipes, &c., at the waterworks. Mr. Will Allan, town 
clerk, Bathgate. 

SCOTLAND.—Feb. 28.—For additions and alterations to 
the Lochwinnoch Bridge, Lochwinnoch. Mr. P. D. Alexander, 
engineer, Dunmyat, Bridge of Weir. 

SETTLE.—Feb. 24.—For trench-cutting and laying cast-iron 
pipe conduit and water-main, fixing valves, hydrants, &c.; pro- 
vision and construction of a concrete covered service reservoir, 
collecting well, drains, and other works in connection with the 
new water supply. Mr. J. C. McGrath, clerk, Town Hall, 
Settle. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 1.—For supply of one Lancashire 
steam boiler, 30 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches diameter, with 
valves and fittings complete. Mr. Hanbury Thomas, general 
manager and secretary, Gasworks, Commercial Street, Shef- 
field. 

SHOREDITCH, E.C.—March 4.—For erection of four small 
blocks of artisans’ dwellings on Plumber’s Place area, City 
Road, EC. Mr. H. Mansfield Robinson, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Shoreditch. 

SK1pTon.—Feb. 18.—For additions and alterations to 
residence, new stabling and carriage-house, &c. Mr. James 
Hartley, architect, Swadford Chambers, Skipton. 

SOMERSET.-—Feb. 20.—For reconstruction of sections of 
retaining walls on the Bath New Road, Radstock. Mr. Geo. 
H. Gibson, surveyor, Radstock, Bath. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Feb. 19 —For erection ofa chapel in 
the borough cemetery, Sutton Road. Mr. S. 1. Adams, archi- 
tect, Weston Chambers, Weston Road, Southend. 


SOWERRY BRIDGE.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a_three- 
storey block of offices, smithy, fitting shop, shed and other 
works at Bank Foundry, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks. Mr. W. 
Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 

STAFFORD.—Feb 18.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
at the county asylum, Stafford, and for raising of the boundary 
wall next Crooked Bridge Road and erection of a shelter in 
one of the airing courts. Mr. Walter H. Cheadle, architect, 
Stafford. 

STAMFORD.—Feb. 17—For erection of an engine-house, 
cottage and outbuildings thereto, in Albert Road. Mr. J. B. 
Everard, engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 


Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


fl 
| 


Oatalogue 
of 
entirely 
New 
Designs 
on 
application. 


WILKINSON & LENG, Ltd., 
Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
es BLINDS. 


® puitders’ Air Grates. FITTINGS. 
STEEL BARS. S04, HS: ws, HOWELL & CO. 


GALVANISED. VENETIAN BLINDS. : 
Send for Catalogue. DARK ROOM BLINDS. 100 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 
WITCHELL & CQ. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.G, 


Every description of iron vork for the Exterior and 

‘| {terior of Churches, Mansions, Residences, Public and 
Private Buildings, &c 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Tria] order solicited. 


i 

W. SALTER & CO. 
= SEYSSEL 

| And LAVA ASPHALTES 


WA Horizontal and Vertical Damp Course ; 
Flat Roofs, Basement, aud other Floors, 
&e.; or any other Asphalting Work. 
Ali communications to— 
W. 


480 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, 


GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS, 


MARKET. 
Also Makers of WALTER'S} 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher-} 

ringhams, Mica Flaps, 

Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Cowls, &c. 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 6.5333 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. | Fy 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 4 


London Representative :— | 
MR. H. J. HORTON. 
85 Gracechurch Street, 


“Ge 


Rooms, Cellars, Passages, &c. 


The 
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SUNDERLAND.—Feb, 28.—For supply of workshop tools 
at the Hylton Road station, Mr, Fras. M. Bowey, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 

SUTTON VENY.—For alterations and additions at Church 
farm, Sutton Veny, Wiltshire. Mr. Hans F. Price, architect, 
Weston-super- Mare. 

TODMORDEN.—Feb. 17.—For stripping and resheeting of 


one éo-feet telescopic double-lift gasholder. Mr. Henry 
Hawkins, Town Hall, Todmorden. 
TOTNES.—For pulling-down and rebuilding the King 


William IV. hotel, Totnes. Messrs. Starkey, Knight & Ford, 
Ltd., Brewery, Paignton, Devon. 


TOOTING GRAVENEY.—Feb. 26.—For repairing, draining 
and ventilating certain subways at the Grove hospital. Mr, T. 
Duncombe Mann, clerk to Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
Embankment, E.C. 


WALES.—For erection of four houses, Pontnewynydd. 
Mr. Geo. H. Daniel, Clarence Chambers, Pontypool. 


WALES —For construction of a reservoir embankment, &c., 
at Ysceifiog, near Mold Mr. T. B. Farrington, engineer, 
Trinity Square, Llandudno. 

WALES —For alterations and additions to Shirenewton 
Hall, Chepstow. Messrs. Newland, Davis & Hunt, architects, 
19 Commercial Street, Newport, Mon. 

WALES.-—Feb. 17.—For erection of twenty-four cottages at 
Abertillery, Mon Mr. Geo. C. Willard, architect, Market 
Chambers, Abertillery. 

WALES.—Feb. 17.—For erection of school at Bargoed. 
Messrs. James & Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

WALES.—Feb. 18—For erection of an ammonia still, 
capable of extracting all the ammonia from three or four tons 
of liquor per 24 hours. Mr. John Smith, engineer and manager, 
Gasworks, Bangor, North Wales. 

WALES —Feb. 20.—For erection of a public reading-room 
at Abercanaid, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Aneuryn Rees, clerk 
to Urban District Council, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 


WALES.—Feb. 20.—For rebuilding the Treivor Arms, 
Penywern, Dowlais, and the Narrow Gauge inn, Merthyr. 
Messrs, D. Williams & Co., Taff Vale Brewery, Merthyr. 

WALES.—Feb. 21.—For erection of schoolroom, alteration 
to chapel, and new joinery at the Primitive Methodist chapel, 


HAM HILL 
DOULTING 


THE HAM HILLEL 


(Ineorporating The Ham 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER- 


AND 


eee ee 


PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED 
CLASS. 


Increases the Light in Dark 


Saves Expense of 
Artificial Lighting. 


Telegrams, 
* PILKINGTON, ST. HELENS.” 


Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, 
HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. 


Pilkington Bros, ' 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


: Manufacturers of 
Polished Plate, Silvered & Bevelled 
Plate for Mirrors, 
Sheet and Rolled Plate Glass, 


Figured Rolled in a Variety of Patterns 
(White and Tinted). nit 


All kinds of ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, 
BRILLIANT CUTTING, 


BENDING and EMBOSSING, 
LEADED LIGHTS, &e. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE No, 3. 


American Maple 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. e 
Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced 
Sees 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Garnfach, Nantyglo. 
Brynmawr. 


WALES.—Feb, 21.—For extending the Abereistedd sewer 
outfall about 92 feet or thereabouts, and supplying and laying. | 
down a length of 3-inch and 2-inch galvanised iron pipes, 
building brick tank, providing street-watering post and fixing 
urinal, and for providing and fixing seven ventilating columns. 
&c. Mr. Morris Williams, surveyor, Criccieth, 1 

WALES — Feb, 22.—For erecting increased accommodation 
at the Tynewydd Board school, Ogmore Vale, for 390 children. 
Mr. T. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

WALFS.—Feb., 22.—For erection of 
Pontardawe. Mr, W. W. Williams, 63 Wind Street, Swansea, 

WALES.—Feb. 24.—For alterations and extensions to. 
St. Peter’s Roman Catholic school, Cardiff. Messrs. James 
& Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES —Feb. 26.—For erection of a ministers 
Blaenannerch. Mr. Richard Evans, Crynga Mawr. 


WALES.—March 1.—For improvements to Cottage adjoin. — 
ing Zoar Baptist chapel at Pandy. Mr. Edwin Foster, archi- 
tect, Bella Vista, Abergavenny. | 

WALES. — March 4 — For converting the Penrhiwceiber | 
(Mountain Ash) footbridge into a bridge for vehicular traffic, 
Mr. John Williams, surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash | 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a committee- 
room at the Walthamstow parochial cemetery, Queen’s Road, 
Mr. G. W. Holmes, engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow. @ 


WHILTON.—March 3 —For rebuilding Whilton (Western) 
Bridge and part rebuilding and widening of Whilton (Eastern) | 
Bridge, Northamptonshire. Mr. C. S. Morris, county surveyor, 
County Hall, Northampton. . 4 


WHITBY —Feb 17.—For excavating and concrete to foun. | 
dations of gasholder tank, and construction of steel tank © 
102 feet diameter, 20 feet 9 inches deep, and single-lift holder 
with guide framing. Messrs. Thomas Newbigging & Son, | 
engineers,’5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. P| 


WHITEHAVEN.—Feb, 17.—For pulling-down and rebuild- | 
ing 111 Duke Street, and thoroughly overhauling the exterior 
of the present baths and washhouses in Duke Street, &c, Mn, — 
Thomas Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 

WILLENHALL.—Feb. 22.—For rebuilding and widening of | 
Morfital Lane Brook bridge, Willenhall, Staffs. Mr. T. Edgar 
Fellows, surveyor, Town Hall, Willenhall. 


Rev. S. Bryant, Worcester Street East, 


a Wesleyan chapel at. 


house, 


f 
— 
{ 


STONE. 
STONE. 


DOULTING STONE CO. 


The Doulting Stone Co.) a 
E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


PATENT WIRED ROLLED 
(About ¥ inch thick.) 

RESISTS FIRE. 
PROTECTS LIFE. , 
HINDERS | BURGLARY. _ 
PREVENTS ACCIDENTS 


Flooring: 


Telephone, 


Telephone No, 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London.” — 


heuil 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WrEXHAM.—Feb 18 —For reconstruction of the main CHELM*F: BRD. 

atern lights along the roof of the butchers’ market, &c, and | For installation of a borehole pump at the water-works pump- 
construction of wnarket sanitary arrangements and conveni- ing station at Ingatestone Mr. JAMES DEWHIRST, 

ces, Mr. Thomas Bury, town clerk, Guildhall. engineer, Avenue Chambers, Chelmsford. 
; Mather & Platt . : ; . F , . £509 0 O 
G. Waller & Co. . : ‘ " P ‘ a.AG0 20 =O 
R. Warner & Co. : : : : ; Aso. OO 
: TENDERS. T. Matthews : 3 : : ; ; aea70"-0 0 
ALTON. Glenfield & Kennedy . A : : : 9430.0 O 
: é ; : A. Goodwin & Son . : : ; : A278: OF O 
yr erection of new cells and cubicles at the police-station, A. Potter & Co. : ee 


M ° , . : : - sir. 390 
Alton, Hants. Mr. W. J. TAYLOR, county surveyor, Win- Le GRAND & SUTCLIFF, Bunhill Row, London 39 


chester. (accepted ) . : ; P : . ; ez0018 0 0 
femme a ae Beh  Righards.Ga COy 6.) 5 ae eis eek le np ra be (395) 10 O 
“Martin, Wells & Co. ee 30 ern PT bout owe sinh 1p) BL Mes ot ok ® ap e453>O. O 
_G. Jackson . . . . . . a 1, Timmins & Sons, Ltd. . : : : wads. OF 0 

Tompsett & Co. . 3 ie : : : 998 Io O 
| MUSSELLWHITE & SON, Basingstoke (accepied) 911 0 O For air-lift plant. 
BECKENHAM. A. Goodwin & Co. ; é . : salts ode ame, 
or street works in Bevington Road and Warwick Road, G. J. Murray. . . . : . . - 658 15 0 
Beckenham. Mr. JOHN A. ANGELL, surveyor. G, J. Murray : . . . . . ear532 °O.'9 
Bevington Road. 
Fry Bros. 4 ; ; é PL 407 36 
; W. Pearce . A : . ‘ : seAo2 LOnLO CHORLEY. 
Mowlem & Co. . : : : : : . 471 © O| For supply and delivery of 100 each of 2 in, 3 in. and 4 in. 
HS. Crouch * . spate . . » 465 11 3 diameter cast-iron pipes. 
| Warwick Road. STANTON IRONWORKS CO, LTD, Stanton, near Notting- 
Fry Bros. : : : : : - 709 14 0 ham (accepted ). 
W. Pearce . : ; : : : : 704 | PaO 
Mowlem & Co.* . P F ; ; ‘ AUST ee a 
eee. CU 879 15 FO CLECKHEATON. 
* Recommended for acceptance. 4 j 
For erection of a warehouse at Clarence Mills, Cleckheaton, 
BURY (LANCS8). ; Yorks. ‘Messrs. THOMAS BARKER & SON, architects, 
“or construction of about 630 lineal yards of brick sewer, 5 Bank Street, Bradford. 

3 feet 6 inches internal diameter, with manhole, &c, from A oy 
' Warth Fold to Starkies. Accepie tenders. 

J. ByRoM, Woolfold, Bury (accepzed ). Hirst & Son, mason. 


J. Burnhill & Son, carpenter and joiner. 
Taylor & Parsons, iron and steelwork. 
J. Roberts, slater. 

H. H. Bentley, plumber and glazier. 


Tor erection of a central tramway depot in Rochdale Road, 
| Bury, Lancs. 
J. Byrom, Woolfold, Bury (accepted ). 


for erection of gas offices and showrooms in Broad Street, Idle & Barber, plasterer and concreter. 
Bury, Lancs. W. Drake, painter. 
J. Byrom, Woolfold, Bury (accepted ). Total, £3.497- 


Prevents ory Rot SoliQnuim “ “stan 
«= WWJood Preservative. sinc 


Particulars fom MIA JOR & CO. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


; ELLISON’S “HOPPER” 
UGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS *— iter. 


= (== PARTY WALLS ¥ 3 


aoe AS; | i 
Zs iy f \\i) i 
WAREHOUSES, &c. — \Y i 


RO 


Requires no 
Cord or 


Weight. 
Oast fron Painted. 
9 in. by 6 in. 
wall opening, 5/- 
p 10 in. by 10 in. 
. . PS x2 , —— wall opening, 8/- 
7? Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. |\aker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 


Kd 


— EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


= FRED*:BRABY «CO. 4. £. ELLISON, 2 Oxiord Place, LEEDS. 
: 352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W-| 1 ONDON, ——$—$—$—$—$—$————————rr 
W. SHRIVELL, 


x IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. | app METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. 


ee 


‘i CASEMENTS OF EVERY DES. RIPTION: 


, 
T E 0 Re 59 e EF 7 A Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 
HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
‘EBEST &STRONCEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT UF DuORS. |J. W EEKS & CO., LIMITED, 


mm 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 
ee 
Supply all kinds o! Boilers, their Improved and shee thehs 
phan: 3 Oe 
oh LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. fandsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. |“) 8°""" Ee ee eg ory 
a Price 12s. 60. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, E.C. Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London.” Telephone No 8729. 
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SUPPLEMENT : 
COCKERMOUTH. EAST MOLESEY. 

For repairs to house at Double Mills. For alterations and additions to Langton House. Mr, D. 
, Accepted tenders. ANDREW, architect, Bridge Road, East Molesey. 

Wren & Co., plasterer. | B. E. Nightingale : G - £695 0 

R. Grave & Sons, joiner. E. Petit . . ‘ . . . ‘ -  SOREo 

Fisher & Co., plumber. Highby & Robson : ; s 4 : - 528 o 

Boyd & Sons, painter, &c. R. Atkinson _ : é , - 

E. Chamberlin . : : 4 . SEB 

DAGENHAM. | 


EDBURTON. : 

For alterations and additions to The Grange, Fulking Hill, n 
Edburton, Sussex. Mr. FRANCIS J. C. MAY, boror 
surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. . 


For erection of twenty loose boxes and alteration and addi- 
tions to stand and enclosures, Parsloes Park, Dagenham. 
Mr. J. M. H. GLADWELL, architect, Boston House, 63 and 
64 New Broad Street, E.C. 


W. A. FIELD & Co., Brighton (accepted ) . Lise 0 
W. Cooper, Ltd. . sae - £834. 0-0 ee ) £1,524 } 
és A a : ; : : 3 : : ae ise s For supply of transformers, mains, conduits, lamp-posts ; 
Fr. Bie eee j : A ; ; ; 3 605 0 6 street boxes. Mr. R. M. PRESCOTT, town clerk, T¢ 
Croggon & Co. (stabling only) . . . . 437 10 0 Hall, Walham Green, S.W. | 
5 BRITISH INSULATED WIRE CoO. (accepted) - £27,689 8 
DARLINGTON. : ey GUILDFORD. | 
For erection of a pair of semi-detached cottages at the Cor- | For street works in Stoughton Lane, Stoke-next-Guildfc 
poration farm, Mr. JOHN ANSTEE, surveyor. 
Accepted tenders, W. Coker . . : : : . . -£2,753 8 
W. Robinson, excavator, bricklayer, stonemason A. C. Soan . . . . . . - 2,323 16 
and plasterer . ; ; ; : : “£335 100 G. A. Franks . : : : . . > 2,322 18 
J. H. Stephenson, carpenter and joiner. sO EOR 42 tO E.H. King. : . . : . + 2,307 18 
Wharton Bros, slater . ; : ; = §9 10) KO Mitchell Bros. . : : . : - + --2,208 Io) 
T. Armistead, plumber and glazier .  . . 52 0 of A.& A. Streeter& Todhunter. . .  . 2,137 18 
W. Hornby, painter . ; , , : amiga Ve W. Norris, Hale, Farnham (accepted) . - 1,997° 0} 
HASTINGS. 
DUDLEY. For erection of galleries in the electric light station, E 
For erection of a dwarf boundary wall and entrance gates Street. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer. ! 
piers at the new cemetery, Stourbridge Road. J. HARVEY, St. Leonards-on-Sea, (accepted ). | 
OAKLEY & COULSON (accepted ). HESSLE. 


_For sewerage works in two new streets off the Buffery Road, | For erection of a pair of semi-detached villas at Hessle, Hi 


and street works in Hill Street, off Peel Street, Dudley. Mr. A. T. MARTINDALE, architect, 66 Wellington Ro! 

W. WESTWOOD, Worcester (accepted). Bridlington. 

Accepted tenders. 

DURHAM. Hill & Stephenson, Hull, bricklayer, plasterer | 

For shop-fittings for new shops, &c., Annfield Plain. Mr. and joiner s : : . , - 6 LOZTEpO | 
GEO. THOS. WILSON, architect, 121 Durham Road, Lawson, Hull, plumber : ; : ‘ 120 0: 
Blackhill. F. W. Rudeforth, Scarborough, slater. s 62 0: 

J. MADDESOR, Medomsley Road, Consett Stainforth Bros., Hull, painter : ee Hs 26 of 
(accepted ) : : : : : 273 <108NO J. F. Brown, Hessle, mason, : 2 : 25 10. 


- 


”~ Mm AL Anlmunn a aaaa . o.oo 
TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCH 
Ke - fi 5 na BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON| 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONVON, E.C. ‘Telephone 274 Hi 


WILLESDEN PAPEI 


| 

FOR ALL CLIMATES. 

Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See al 
| 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. — 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOO 


CONOMY IN SPACE, \ 
COST, TIME, &c. SECTION 


OF PATENT 


oN ax == L_— 


SHEET. os 


‘SOUND, DAMP ann. 
vane wens WEYR MIN PROO 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Wo 
London County Council, &c. &c. 
WORKS: 


WALDO ROAD. WILLESDEN, WLW | 
a ES * 
SECTION OF FINISHED WALL. CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION 


THE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LT 


10 YORK BUILDIN GS, ADELPHI, LONDON > W.C. 
Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. Otfice— 


¥ 


Cal 


Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireust 


| 
| 
| 
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EEE 
GLASGOW. HUNSLET. ; 
d paving blocks. ; : . 
wr supply of 115,000 wood p For electrical equipment of new workhouse and infirmary at 
ARRI& JARRAH FORESTS, Lrp., £1 75. 3d. per 109 (accepted). Rothwell Haigh, near Leeds. Contract No 1 paerniees 
electric-lighting plant, combined engine and dynamos, 
HOLLINGWORTH LAKE. rape motor, storage-cells and switchboard. Contract 
un ; 0. 2 comprises complete system of wiring and under- 
pbuilding of the Beach hotel, Hollingworth Lake, Lancs. J ot ear 1 
r a Pron Sk AW & GILL, architects, Bury. Quantities ground mains for the electric lighting of the various build- 
by Mr Wo E. GILL. ings, wiring peak clocks and the supply and wiring 
1 ; : : Prtint. oO of electric telephones. 
j.& J. Coates. - - £2,0 Accepted tenders 
D. Diggle. : : . : ; 5 Cau Contract No, i 
Bichon. : ‘ : : ; : Anes : a Greenwood & Batley, Ltd, Leeds . ; «21,047 6° 9 
pas i “4 ; ; oss Contract No. 2 
1,870 0 O : 4 
i oo. ‘ ‘ i ; ‘ : sree as W. B. Parker, Bond Street, Leeds . . Seen ah ey LOse O 
Thompson & Brierley. ; : . « 1,08F..0.-0 
eaeby & Mutch . f f : 5 : 1,799 ome) : ise PRDAND. 
'W. Cryer . . . , : p . 1,784 © o| For boring and sinking a well at Darkley, and boring and 
it a... ; ; : ; ; : PPP IAGLO sinking a well at Allistragh, Armagh 
w. A. PeTERS & SONS, Rochdale (accepied) . 1,725 9 O J. HENDERSON & SONS, LTD., General Terminus, Paisley 
Road Toll, Glasgow (accepted ). 
HULL. For erection of a teachers’ residence at Lisnaskea. 
/ ees . W. Cowan . : ; : ‘ : é . £296 10 oO 
eeieien & ae ee oie aie te ns ees. 5 J. BLOOMFIELD, Brookborough (accepted ). Ets: O05, O 
Ff, Sweeting . ‘ ; : : 2 eae ORS Oe. O 
-F. Southern ; : ‘ 4 ; ; 22, 492 ; Saez i KETTERING. 
F. Blackburn & Son. ; ‘ ; . 22,099 © © | For supply of granite and slag. 
E.Good & Son . ; ; - ; a ZROUA TA = I ; Accepted tenders. 
T. Goates . : ‘ : : ; P21 sreG 9 FO Ellis & Everard, Enderby & Co., and Groby Granite Co., 
.M. Harper. ; : ; : ; .. 20,974 OO granite. 
J. T. Levitt. ‘ ; ‘ - 5 20,852 "+07. 0 Kettering Iron Co., slag. 
‘BowMAN & SON (accepted) . z - 70 20;709. 2 On © 
yr erection of the new police station at the corner of : ea 4 ; . : 
~ Parliament and Alfred Gelder Streets. For Fenbinac ty four noes ane Tgp elena poate a in 
‘BowMAN & SON, Hull (accepted) . . = + 420 69 0 O EYED Sa RS essts. T. A. BUTTERY & 5, B. BIRDS 
| , re) £20,709 architects, Exchange Buildings, Queen Street, Morley. 
Accepted tenders. 
IPSWICH. J. W. Banks & Sons, Clough Street, Morley, 
‘yr construction of concrete quay at Shotley, near Ipswich. joiner p : : ; : : : . £169 0 O 
Mr. THos. MILLER, engineer, Ipswich. J. Brayshaw, Hudley Terrace, Leopold Street, 
‘W.E French . ; ; ‘ - .£1,110 0 O Leeds, mason labour only : ff 180) so 0 
_G. Double , % ; ; : F . Tew ao J. W. Banks & Sons, slater. ; t Aw tO <0 
J. Moran & Son ; - “ : ; 936 0 O A. Fawcett, Peel Street, Morley, plumber . we EDs .0 
_F, Bennett : : : ; : : SEBEL FO" 0 E. Wilson, Westfield Road, Morley, plasterer . 15 2 4 


———— 


————————— 


‘“@ BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


QOLITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. — awa, wesreounne rank 


I sé ATH 
OOLITE, L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W. 


re Se Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


SOOLITE, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. & 
' ! cs orks P Ap 
QUARRIES. qt® ata’ QUARRIES. + 
MONK’S PARK. qn {uU parr paths BOX GROUND. we, dy 
CORSHAM DOWN. gt ee & age COMBE DOWN. in’ 
CORNGRIT. Fons wh A 'STOKE GROUND. A 
| a |_| FARLEIGH DOWN. <esthyn™ stained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. ; 
| istere 6} 
cae. | SSADFORD. Mba Oe ore Bate Siege ciresiEL Ree MARK 


SUMMER DRIED. SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


‘OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


= 


UBES : 


AND ) = : \ \\ aa Aw SUN) 
ITTINGS eek SS 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


(RAVES PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
aay ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCKE FLOORING, SLATES, &e. 
_ Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PBO: F. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS. GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING GO. 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
| 


| 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEEDS.—continucd. 
For erection of additional buildings at the City Hospital at 
Seacroft. 

Accepted tenders. 
General contract. 

H. Arnold & Sons, Leeds and Doncaster 
Plumbingwork, 

H. Braithwaite & Co, Leeds : 


° 
12) 


- £179,809 
18,700 -0 0 


LEWISHAM. 


For road works. 
Paving De Frene Road. 


Fry Bros. ; 5 : : 5 4435 0 
Brockley Grove ( part 2). 
Fry Bros. : ; 5 : ; : 283 00 
Crofton Park Road ( part 2). 
Fry Bros. : 5 5 5 j 5 969 0 Oo 


LONDON. 


For installation of electric light in the Poplar Town Hall and 
Bow and Bromley Vestry Hall. 


Ryan & Co. . , : ; £826 18 3 
Tamplin & Makovski, Ltd. . TORNI 2 te 
Haselgrove . : 5 3 ; : 5 Oper 
P. W. Fellows. 5 : ‘ : 5 “7501520 
C. Peacock & Co. 718 -9 6 
A. W. Penrose & Co. . Guz O33 
W. H. Marshall & Co. 530.0. 7O 
Jackson Bros. : 499 2 6 
Werton & Co. . 466 o o 
Barlow, Bros. & Co, . ° 459 0 oO 
Johnson & Phillips. : ; 4 : = 405.14 "oO 
W. SIMMONS, 134 The Grove, Stratford, E. (ac- 

cepled) . 4 : ; ° ° : 390-4 5 O, 


MIRFIELD. 


For widening of the main road at Snakehill, Mirfield, Yorks. 
Mr. F. H HARE, surveyor. 


Hill & White 26820 40 10 
J. W. Blackburn . JOB LES 2 
J. W. Schofield 5 ; : : 793 6 
W. & P. MILNER, Mirfield (accepted) TTT eee 


MARPLE. 
For erection of National schools. Messrs. JAMES Hun 
SONS, architects, 4 Warren Street, Stockport. 

R Neill & Sons é 4 ‘ : - 4£2,50me | 
R Partington & Son . 255g | 
Jo Tir Potte. : : 5 25342 1 
W. C Broadhurst & Co. . 2,300 
J. Broadhurst ; : 2,299 11 
J. Briggs . é : : ; ; 2,220. (| 
D, Eadie . , : : : : Ql joe i 
M. Lane : , B ‘i 4 : 2,150" (| 
S. Robinson & SONS, Hyde (accepted) . 2, 1G: « 
MARLBOROUGH. ; | 


For providing and laying about 25 yards of 12-inch cast-: 
inlet sewer, and construction of cast-iron storage t, 
screening chamber, engine-house and pump well, toge!| 
with the duplicate gas-engines and pumps and all ac 
sories ; also for the construction of septic tanks in di’ 
cate, eight bacterial filters, and laying-out the land. ne 
sary for filtration, &c. Messrs. FAIRBANK & §; 
engineers, 13 Lendal, York. 


a Cokera). : 5 . : : » £8,812 1 
Playfair & Toole ° ; : ; ; - 8444 ¢ 
Johnson Bros. . . . ; 7,074 14 
A. Wills & Sons 2 , ‘ 6,720 © 
T. Pedrette ; i i ‘ ; 6,516 16 
J. Jackson : % 5,993 18 
H. Tyson . ; : 5 es 5,958 17 
Grisenthwaite & Newton . : : 3 55943 2 
G. BELL, Tottenham (acceffed ) : . 55513 ¢ 


NANTWICH. 


For erection of a technical institute in Beam Street. Mr, C; 
DAVENPORT, architect. 


J. Williams . £2,696 o 
iy Price. ‘ . 2j;626%0 
Cox & Vaughan ; ; ; ; 2,530 0 
J. Stringer . 4 : aeianes : 2,463 o 
Micklewright & Sons ; 2,436 oo} 
Stretton & Gibson 2,405 Io. 
J. Morley . 2,402 IT) 
S. Manley . + 2,305 0} 
Birchall Bros. : ; F : «  2;206u16) 
F. MATTHEWS, Nantwich (accepted ) 2,195 o1 


CLOSET OF THE CENTURY,” 


WITH SYPHONIC DISCHARGE. a 


Combines the simplicity of the Cottage Basin and Trap witli 
advantages of a Valve Closet without the Mechanism. 


Depth of Water, 6 inches. Seal in Trap, 3 inches. Surface Area, 12 inches by 10 k 


In White or Decorated Earthenware, Strong Fireclay or Enamelled Iron, at prices to sui 
class of building. No possibility of Syphonage by Discharge of Slops, yet complete re 
of contents after use. Special Form of Patented Outlet Joint, securing an absolut 
permanent air-tight connection to Lead Trap above or below floor level. Special | 
and After=Flush, Quick-Filling and Noiseless Cistern of simple construction, | 

This Closet has been adopted in Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, | 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Surveyors’ Institute and Institution of Civil Engineers, Westminst, 
Hotel Cecil, Broadmoor and Hanwell Asylums, the various Railway Stations, — 
private Buildings of all kinds. 


JENNINGS’ PATENT SYPHONIC DISCHARGE LAT 


For SCHOOLS, FACTORIES, &c. 


In cleanliness and freedom from offence—e 
isolated and independent—far superior to an 
troughs, in which the air (circulating 
actually generating the stench it is 
contagion and disease germs, 


. . FR bs " 
ach section being completely 3 


y system of open and continuous 
over a largely increased area of impurity) is 
desired to avoid, too frequently disseminating 


In Latrines of the ordinary type the flushing 
within the Trough. In the improved System 
within the range itself, securing the entire re 
the drain with all the velocity due to the a 
surface. 


power of the Cistemn is spent 
a secondary syphonic action is set up 
moval of the contents and scouring 
tmospheric pressure upon the water = 


JENNINGS’ PATENT HOSPITAL SLOP-SINK & BED-PAN FLUSHER, — , 


Architects are invited to inspect these and OTHER SPECIALTIES in action at the Works, where further Particular! 
and Information can be obtained, Catalogues on: Application to 


GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, sanrany « 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT a 
THE 


ae NGINEERS TO H.M. 
elegrams, ; 
mension LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. 2% 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NT, ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, WESTMINSTER: 


EST FRO GENERAL VIEW. 


EW BLUE COAT HOSPITAL, WAVERTREE, LIVERPOOL. 


N 


THEDRAL § RIES._RIPON: GENERAL VIEW, FROM THE RIVER. 


} 
| 


MUNDESLEY. 

jr construction of about 1} miles of brick and stoneware pipe 
sewers, manholes, ventilating shafts and other works in 
connection with the sewage of Mundesley. Mr. T. INGLIS 


GOLDIE, engineer, Bank Plain, Norwich. 


Rackham. - - - - £4,999 0 0 
3lyth . . e a y 4,456 fe) re) 
lase Sea Defence Syndicate Alia 38.7 
|| & T. Binns .. , : 4,096 14. 0 
3urgoyne & Son 4,094 § 2 
3 Cooke & Co. 4,062 0 0 
Jipperson : ; : 3,955 0 0 
vohnson & Langley... 3.936 18s 
uock & Andrews : eed S: : AIS YAS 
3rapsHaw & CO, 52 Queen Victoria Street, 

_ London (accepted ) . , : : » 3647 0 0 


NEWBIGGIN-BY-SFA. 
jr erection of sixteen cottages Messrs. BooLps & HARDy, 
architects, Morpeth. Quantities by architects. 
3ieson Bros., Newbiggin (accep/ed ) Ay is oleae be We) 
Note.—Ejight other tenders, 


| NORWICH. 
it erection of a picture gallery at the Castle Museur. Mr 
ARTHUR E. COLLINS, city engineer. 

Sjitaekiawes . : : : ’ FLT 7.70 10 
Thapman & Son P5438 ro. ro 
_. Downing 1,920,200 
nC. Gil. ‘ F : : 14,49) (0.0 
|. S$. Smith, Norwich*  . 5 1,454 10 oO 


| * Recommended for acceptance. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


For erection of a pair of semi-detached villas on Sherwood 


Rise. Messrs. COLLYER & SLATER, architects, 8 Bridle- 

smith Gate, Nottingham. Quantities by architects. 
Ave. Clarke™>*.. : 5 : : . £1,200 0 oO 
J. Hutchinson & Son : : Ett SogO 10 
T. Cuthbert if) Gelloy Co fo. 
Sy rarnelle: : 3 : ‘ ilo) CM ie) 
Caples lUOvettueas 4 ‘ : . ‘ eptele) ek 
ong. : : ; 5 : ; 1,050 0 O 
Rich, INCY:« : : : : 1,033.40 (FO 
W. Appleby : er, O20en0 *<O 
W. Maule. : : : : ; : 7 1,08 Seco O 
T. WHITTAKER, Nottingham (accepted) . I1,0l0 0 O 


Note.—Plumbing, electric lighting and painting will be let 


separately. 


SCOTLAND. 


For the construction of bacteria beds, &c., at Crossgates, 
Dunfermline. Mr. DAVID MACKENZIE, master of works, 
County Buildings, Dunfermline. 


Moir Bros. F 4 5 : : ; £2,125 14 It 
W. B. Street 2 ; : : : a 700m TO 20 
Street Bros., Ltd. . ‘ : : : me) P,004.5590 1°59 
J Martin . : A : : ; ant AD bese O 
GaDicko >: : : , : : : Pathe ta) 5 
Brown Bros. . ; Pe 2o else 
J Miller & Sons : Eo aheoon2 
Bald & Templeman . : : : ‘ nae 24.4. bine! 
Adams’s Patent Sewage Co, Ltd. patent 

automatic bacteria bed apparatus . : 204 16 oO 


Consideration of tenders referred to the public health 


committee. 


For reconstructing tramways in Holborn Street and King 
Street, and for strengthening rail joints and equipping for 
electric traction existing lines in Holborn Street, King 
Street, Albyn Place, Queen’s Road, Fountainhall Road, 
&c, Aberdeen. Mr. WM. DYACK, burgh surveyor. 


Accepted tenders. 
J. McAdam & Sons, sections 1, 2 and 4. 
P. Tawse, secticn 3 : 


. £11,927 18 11 
1,499 19 1% 


_ 


. 


} 


“ - en 


(= g— 


Plans, Estimates, and 
Specifications Free. 


Estimates for 
Architects’ Plans, §c. 


FURNITURE CONTRACTORS 
TO COUNCILS 
AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Carpets and Linoleums in Newest 
Designs; Rugs, Woven Squares, 
Borders, Surrounds, &c. 

A splendid variety of the best and 
newest at moderate prices. 


200-215 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


(Opposite Goodge Street), 


LONDON, W. 
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SNARESBROOK. SWINDON, 
For alterations to the Cuckfield hotel. Mr. J. M. H. Giap- | For supply, delivery and erection at the electricity wo, 
WELL, architect, Boston House, 63 and 64 New Broad Swindon, of three Lancashire boilers and economiser, 


jet condensers, feed pumps, pipework and accesso,. 
piieis a ter-cooling tower, Io-ton overhead t lh } 
H. Evans Jones & Co. : : ‘ : Pet Aiea eee) water-cooling tower, on o ad travelling crane. 
RA OT ee 4 f ' ; : 1. GSE 3020 Accepted tenders. 
A. E. Symes ‘ ‘ ' F : ; EAS G50 Boilers, economisers, Sc, 
J. Carter & Sons, Stalybridge . : : - £6,667 || 
SOUTHAMPTON. SO ae oe Be 
For supply, delivery and fixing of engine-bed stones and stone Couper, Schwarz Tee ellen ange oe CY 
enh Reger pe eae F - £306 oma Carrick & Ritchie, Edinburgh . me. ay 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. . ; ; é 2 225, 20) 70 TULSE HILL. ! 
F. Osman . ; . . . . . 224 12 O| For finishing two partly-erected houses near station. 
H. Stevens & Ca : : : : : - 22LOe IO. sO SADGROVE, architect, 22 2 Street, Strand, W.C, 
Exors. of W. Franklin ‘ (AV 200) Asad If Westbrook . 5 ; é ; £2450 ( 
GARRET & HAYSoM, Southampton (accepted AYRE PES C. Wheeler y : : ; : : 2,300 «| 
Forest of Dean Stone Firms, Ltd.*  . 142 17 4 F. A. Moat : : : : : : 25a 
* Subject to Forest of Dean stone being Jabstituted for Truett & Steel . i : : : . * 5 ere 1 
Portland stone. W. Read . % : , ; , é . 2,566 ( 
F, & W. Pearce : ; : é : - 2,006" 4 
8ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THEH-EAST. A. Faulds . : - 1,968 y 
For sanitary works at the infirmary. G. LAWRENCE, Catford, S.E. (accepted) - 1,725 ¢ 
R. P. Beattie. : 3 ; : ; elesp Kew Me) C. Watts... oy ei 
1H. Wall 8 Ca OMe eid) aly uth apa Fey OO OO WALES. | 
M.Calnan& Sons. . = - ~~ + 3,635 © ~©| For (Contract No. 1) construction of roads, footpaths t 
Strange & Sons hcg, = Sle Ty 27 ak Rune Nagi 955 Oy eae sewers, and the erection of boundary walls, gates, 
Hampton & Sons. . . . : - 3,520 0 0 (2) erection of buildings, comprising administrative bl! 
Durbin & Catesmark - . . + « 3,093 9 0 fever wards block, isolation wards block and laundry bl) 
B, Finch & Co.. : . : : : 2 SOO Oe in connection with the infectious diseases hospita\ 
B.E. Nightingale . . . .- + + 2,996 0 0 Llandough, Penarth. Mr. EpGar I. Evans, surves 
Vigor 8c Cove: sass wei ecm Miata RP Sia sen Oe Arcade Buildings, Penarth. 
H. C. Horswill . , : : ‘ : bi) -2, 8008 10 2-9 Contract No. 1: 
F.&T. Thorne. Sate Me ee ee C. Beame & Nephew :/9) 32s £2 262 1. 
J. Gipps, Cable Street t (accepted) ; ‘ $0 2,085. 507.0 J. Allan. y : ; 7 : a 2,108 
Doulton & Co, : : ; Ee OL OmsOLO E.R: Evans: Brod a= ; ; : i . GOUT 
W. Pearson... : : : . ‘ S Hees OLg One 0 J. Jones & Sons ; j : : ; mere) 
W. & T. Cooper : 3 : . ‘ {2 hoa Ob Oo TT Rees : 7 ; . , . 1858 11 
A. EK. Innes: : ; : 5 : wire, 500: .O1n0 J.E. Evans . , oe : : . 1,769 11 
Biche Pomeroye: : ; : ; 5 Pree) 7/5): 
SURREY. DG. Prices iar me ‘ ; : . aaa 
For erection of a small house in Dorset Road, Merton Park. NS okMOUL mee Panes : : i : . 1,634 1 
Mr. H. G. QUARTERMAIN, M.S.A., architect. W. Britton ‘ Pe os 
BuRGES & SONS, Wimbledon (accepted) . - £985 0 o T. BEVAN, Albert Road (accepted) . : ; - dais 


Our TRADE MARK on the BOILERS and Applia 
of HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS ni 
Economy in Coal Consumption, and a guarantee that 
said Fittings are the Best of their kind made. — 


BRITISH STEAM SPEGIALTIES, LTD. FLEET STREET, LEIGES' 


a ae 


| TO BUILDERS AND CONT 
THE WELL-KNOWN FRIEZE EXCAVATORS, TILERS, PAIT 


ENTITLED - PLUMBERS, AND SUNDRY at 


“THE CORN FIELD.” samc 
Opinions of the Press. LABOUR | 


“We are not surprised to hear that there has been agreat demand for the beautiful reproductions of the well-known 
frieze by M. Paul Albert Baudoin, entitled ‘The Oorn Field.” The plates have been reproduced by subscription at half | 


a guinea the set, and so great has ‘been their success that a second edition is being issued.” —THm LApy’s PICTORIAL. | 
“They are ‘peantifully doae in colours by the permanent ink photo process, and form a very artistic and pleasing | 


set at the extremely moderate price of half a guinea.”—THE STAGE. | 
“They are exceedingly artistic, and would grace the walls of any house.”—THE GENTLEWOMAN, WI N C H E 
AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 
The Machine is so named because of i!a 
1. Ploughing. 3. Mowing. ability as a means of lifting or W 
2. Harrowing. 4. Carting. ‘articles and materials of every ki 


ne : fety. 
5. The Products of the Corn Field. great despatch and safety 


, operations 
Total length of the Five Plates, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. ae ee ee et gee Bake 
9 


A splendid example of COLOUR-WORK in Permanent Ink Photo by M., PAUL Buekets, or other receotacle, being | 
ALBERT BAUDOIN. loaded one ascends while the empty? 

seends. 
THE COST OF THE MACHINE SAVED IN A FE) 
n consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at Half a They are in use in many parts of the “= 


1 


Guinea the Set, and are now ready for issuing. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., a) 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE JOSEPH FISHBU 
CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 


4 
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. EE 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
works in High Street from Salem Lane to St John 
Ps ee. Mr. SHARMAN, surveyor, Market Square, 
Wellingborough. — 
W. STEVENS, Wellingborough (accepted), 35. 74d. per yard 
super. 


WORTLEY. 


or erection of a lodge to Wortley cemetery, Leeds. Mr. 
” FREDK. W. RHODES, architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 
Accepted tenders. 


H. B. Wain, Wortley, brick and stone. PAY stole Rake) 

_F.O. Farrell, Wortley, joiner : : . 22 7:0 

l= Brook, Armley, plasterer 9 0 0 
ane 


_ J. Hoyle, Wortley, plumber . s ' : , 


j 


| TRADE NOTES. 


- Isolation Hospital, Maidenhead, is being warmed and 
“ntilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
_pplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Man- 


ester. 
_ HUTCHESONTOWN Congregational church, Glasgow, now 
‘course of erection, is being ventilated by means of Mackay’s 
tent direct-acting ventilators and air inlet panels, supplied 
Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow 
_ d Manchester. 
. At a Newlyn (Penzance) Council meeting held February 4, 
‘ers by several consulting engineers having been considered, 
~ essts Merryweather & Sons, of. London, were selected to 
‘epare a scheme and plans in connection with the proposed 
iter supply. 

THE Hotel Cecil extension works are now practically com- 
jated and ready for occupation, and in view of the influx of 
‘jitors which may be expected in connection with the 
_yronation festivities, it is worthy of note that all the sanitary 
jrangements and fittings have been carried out by the eminent 
4m of G Jennings, Ltd., of Lambeth, in their best manner, 
fact which should give confidence to intending visitors as 
_ the sanitary condition of the building. 

Mr. G. M. MANSELL, of the Blackfriars Art Metal and 
ilding Gate Works, Manchester, announces that owing to 
): rapid increase in his business, which comprises prismatic 


pavement lights, staircases, revolving shutters and patent 
collapsible gates, he has been compelled to largely increase his 
works, which, in fact, he has now doubled, so that he has every 
facility for executing orders with the greatest despatch. The 
following are among the buildings for which he has orders in 
hand :—Grand Hotel, Llandudno ; Grand Hotel, Scarborough; 
Hotel St. George, Liverpool; Owen Owens, Liverpool ; Post 
Office Arcade, Liverpool ; Walton Schools, Liverpool ; Royal 
Insurance, Liverpool; new shops, Berry Street, Liverpool ; 
Economic Assurance, Manchester ; Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank (five branches) ; Union Bank (five branches) ; 
Manchester and County Bank ; Manchester Race Course. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Local Government Board have sanctioned a loan of 
1,600/ for the purposes of Sandsend (Whitby) sewerage scheme. 

TENDERS have just been invited by the Corporation of 
West Bromwich for laying down, &c., twelve miles of tramways. 
The cost, including buildings, is estimated at 128,500/. 

A NEW mission-hall and Sunday school which have been 
erected in connection with St. Cuthbert’s, Everton, Liverpool, 
at a cost of about 2,600/7., was opened on the 6th inst. 

THE extensive scheme of water supply for Barnsley is 
rapidly approaching completion; 170,000/. has already been 
expended, but it is estimated that it will cost another 130,000/, 
to complete the work. 

IT is intended to build a new police-station for Bedale, 
Yorks. A site has been selected nearly opposite the Grey- 
hound inn at Askew, where the standing joint committee pro- 
pose to erect a house for the resident inspector with police- 
station attached. This improvement has been long needed. 

SOME large works are about to be put in hand by the 
Corporation of Ripon. Additional waterworks are to be built 
at a cost of 30,000/ Street improvements are to be made at a 
cost of 3,500/ Public abattoirs are to be erected at a cost of 
1,500/, and several other works are contemplated. 

THE plans received in the recent architectural competition 
for a set of baths at the junction of Broad Lane and Calverley 
Lane, Bramley, have been on view during this week in the 
Central Court at the City Art Gallery. The premiums were 
awarded to competitors as follows :—(1) Mr J. Lane Fox, East 
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LIMITED, 
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and WORKS, by 


NRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 


ORANES. 
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STEAM AND 
ND POWER LIFTS, 


HOT 


APBAPAPPAAN 


/RAULIC AND ELECTRIG Schemes, Reports and Estimates pre- 


pared Free for Architects for 
Warming and Ventilating 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
CHURCHES, RESIDENCES, 


LOW-PRESSURE HOT WATER, 
LOW-PRESSURE STEAM, 
SMALL BORE PIPE, 

AND PLENUM SYSTEM. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
SPECIAL APPARATUS for SUPPLYING 
WATER. 


EWART’S ““EMPRESS”’ 
s SMOKE CURE. 


NOISELESS. 


During an experience 


have found NO 


Specialists 


the “BMPRESS.” 


Expert advice free in London ; 
Rail fare only in Country. 


EWART & SON L"”: 


346-350 Euston Road 
LONDON, N.W. 


Illustrated Catalogue, No. 47, 


Post Free. 


INDVSTRIAL@@ 

ery ART-STVDIOS@ 

News 19-WELLINGION 
a 


+ GLASGOW @ 


W=A1EIKLE-& S085 
GLASS ~STAINERS 
DECORATORS“AND@ 


of 67 YEARS we 


COWL so successful as 


DINNER LIFTS, 


WERNER, PFLEIDERER & PERKINS, Ltd. 


A. M. PERKINS & SON, Lp.) 


ETC. 


REGENT SQUARE, CRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C. 
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a 
ae, 


OLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITEOT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


Specially and scientifically des 
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Parade; (2) Mr. William Bakewell, Park Square; and (3) 
Messrs. Dixon & Hill, Park Lane. 

IN our account published on the 31st ult. of the opening of 
the Bermondsey Electricity Works, we described the destructor 
as consisting of six cells and capable of destroying 50 tons of 
refuse in 24 hours. We are asked by Messrs. Hughes 
& Stirling, the builders of the destructor in question, which is 
known as the “Stirling” Refuse Destructor, to make the 
following correction, z.c. that ‘each cell is capable of easily 
destroying 15 tons of refuse per day of 24 hours, making a 
total of 90 tons per day,” a request with which we gladly comply. 


IN response to the invitation to arbitrate between the 
masters and men in the building trade dispute at Maidstone, 
the Board of Trade has written to Mr. M. L. Crow, secretary 
to the Master Builders’ Association, and to Mr. W. H. Oram, 
secretary to the Allied Trades, intimating that it has appointed’ 
Mr. G. R. Askwith, barrister-at-law, of 2 Pump Court, E.C., to 
act as arbitrator. The secretaries are now in communication 
with him as to the date and place of the meeting; it is ex- 
pected that the arbitration will be held in Maidstone. 

THE managers of St. Ann’s Roman Catholic schools—which 
are to be pulled down along with the cathedral in pursuance of 
the street improvement scheme which the Leeds Corporation 
are carrying out at the junction of Park Row and Cookridge 
Street—have secured a convenient site for the new schools. 
These will be erected in Woodhouse Square, where some 
2,000 yards of land have been purchased ata cost of 1,8co/. 
Building will be commenced shortly, and it is calculated that 
several thousands of pounds will be spent onthe schools. The 
architect who has designed the new cathedral, Mr. Eastwood, 
of Cheniston Gardens, London, has also drawn the plans for 
the schools. 

THE directors of the North-Eastern Railway Company 
have invited tenders for the erection of twenty-four houses for 
their servants in a field near the Bellendean Road, in close 
proximity to Tweedmouth station. The houses will be built 
in two rows—one of thirteen houses and the other of eleven. 
They will each contain five apartments—a kitchen, front room 
downstairs, with three bedrooms upstairs. All the houses will 
be provided with a pantry, wash-houses, gas and water. They 
will be constructed of brick, and will have a pleasant view 
overlooking Spittal and the mouth of the Tweed. Applica- 
tions have already been received from the servants of the 
company for the occupation of the houses. A large signal cabin 


has just been erected at Tweedmouth station for the } 
working of the points, and a new turn-table is being mad, 
ACCORDING to the latest trimestrial report just issued b) 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, the jn; 
of the. society during the three months dealt with 
1,0717 9s. 3d., which, added to the previous balance, giy| 
total of 1,5322. 12s. 6d. The total disbursements — 
4992 16s. 144, and the balance at the end of the year 
1,032/. 1€s 43d. In his remarks Mr. F, Chandler, ge 
secretary, Says wages questions continue to cause troub 
different districts, in spite of the resolution of the Nat 
Federation of Building Trade Employers, which recomme | 
the removal of restrictions on Jabour, the limitation. of ap| 
tices and interference with business management as subjec 
more pressing importance than reductions of wages, 
reports’ from Scottish branches referring to the end of Jar 
nearly all state that trade was dull. . 
AT the last meeting of the Birkenhead School Boar 
plans of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, of Birkenlz 
E 


| 
were adopted for an important block of educational build 
including a pupil teachers’ college and two higher eleme; 
schools for 300 boys and 300 girls respectively. The I 
teachers’ college has accommodation for about 150 students, 
consists of the usual science and other classrooms, also | 
examination hall, library, dining-room, &c. The hj 
elementary schools are planned according to the regulag 
of the new Minute of the Board of Education, and } 
includes, in addition to ordinary classrooms, central ; 
chemical and physical laboratory, drawing classroom \ 
gymnasium. The boys’ school also includes manual-room, 


the girls’ school cookery and laundry accommodation. ° 
site is in acommanding central position adjoining the Ge: 
Post Office, and has cost 6,000/. The whole block of buiir 


is expected to cost about 30,0007, 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE, directors of the Electric-Lighting Boards (E. 1 
Manufacturing Company, in answer to the numerous on 
cations they have received, ask us to announce thi 
inquiries, correspondence, &c, should be addressed t/: 
head office, No. 7 Pall Mall, S.W., and directed to the con: 
rather than to individuals. 
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)pool Fire Brigade. 
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‘house from fire. 
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gned to prevent and mitigate 
the evils of Smoky Ohimneys. 


THE KONKOR CO. 


94 SKINNER LANE, LEEDS. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fitteen Inches. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


Gilbert Wood & Co. Ltd., 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


Since the recent practical test of this system 
‘at Ilford, bookings have been very heavy. 

| Dingle Station, the scene of the late fatal 
| is now protected by the May-Oatway 
System and connected direct with the Liver- 


Manchester-with-Chorlton 
have contracted with the MAY-OATWAY FIRH 
APPLIANCKHS, LTD., to protect their Work- 


No person need risk life or property by fire. 
The MAY-OATWAY automatic bedroom indi- 
icator will show on retiring that the house is 
safe, and wake you immediately and indicate 
its position when a fire breaks out. 


THE MAY-OATWAY FIRE APPLIANCES, LTD. 
53 New Broad Street, E.C. 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS ANi’ 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business, — 


subscribed Capital, 22,228,875. 


(PTE BANQUET.” _ 


The well-known anu beautiful Chromo-Lithugraph by the late H. Sracy Maxks, R.A. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


E 
E 


NIGHTINGAL 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Bleck 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808. 


a 


Guardians 


Sole Proprietors: 


HIGHTINGALE & C3, 
Great Grimsby. 


SPEOCIALTY— 
** Baltic” 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibition, 
1886; Awards Sanitary 
Exhibitions 1885 & 1886 


Telephone No. sy Leicester. 
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of the Dublin lighting committee appointed 
ee year paid a visit of inspection on Monday to 
I cf the new electric-lighting works at the Pigeon House 
jembers of the committee present were :—The Right 
: e Lord Mayor, the chairman (Councillor Irwin, J.P.), 
Hilor Dodd (deputy chairman), Alderman O’Reilly, 
ian Dowd, Councillor Booker, Councillor Begg and 
llor Leahy. They were accompanied by Sir Thomas 
art, J P, Mr. John Clancy, T.C., Mr. Robert Hammond 
| ting engineer), Mr. W. Stewart, building contractor), 
" gencer Harty (city engineer), Mr. Henry Campbell 
Poe Mr. EF. W. ‘Eyre’ (city treasurer), Mr. 
Ruddle (chief electrical engineer), Mr. Collard, 
‘ew and Mr. Ellicott (Mr. Hammond’s assistants in 
j), Mr. D. O'Sullivan and Mr. F. J. Allan (secretary). 
full inspection of the building works, the progress of 
“ he committee expressed satisfaction at, Councillor Irwin, 
balf of the lighting committee, called upon the Lord 
1 to lay the corner-stone of the engine-house. The Lord 
i performed the ceremony and expressed the hope that 
q/ electric-lighting scheme would turn out the great suc- 
-iich all the citizens wished it. The members of the 
y tee and the other visitors were subsequently entertained 
¢iformal luncheon by the chairman. 


VARIETIES. 


‘7, H. GARBUTT, town clerk of Marylebone, has 
: his appointment owing to failing health. 

\. J. B. COLWILL, surveyor, 6 Alma Road, St. Albans, 
c.ces that he has taken into partnership his son, Mr. 
x| Gould Colwill, and that they will continue to practice 
iitity surveyors at the above address under the style of 
. will & Son. 

sis announced that the accident department of the 
di and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, which has, 
ehe absorption of the Equitable, been worked from the 
piy’s branch office in Manchester, is now transferred to 
Id office of the company at 45 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
[: Lambeth Borough Council have opened negotiations 
jew to securing a site for a new town hall and municipal 
ewhich, in their opinion, will be more worthy of the 


. 


DURES@ 


-E IMPROVED WATER PAINT. 


borough’s new-born dignity than the present structure in 
Kennington Road, 

THE Local Government Board refuse to allow the well sunk 
by the parish of Bardney, Notts, to be used for a public supply. 
The Welton Rural District Council have consequently res>lved 
to submit the scheme as first recommended by their engineer, 
Mr. J. R. Elliott, of Nottingham, for their approval. A loan of 
3,000/. is to be applied for. 

A NEW Volunteer drill hall at Twickenham was opened 
recently. The building, which is a substantial brick structure: 
capable of seating six or seven hundred persons, was built 
partly by a grant given from the Middlesex County Council fund: 
for the development of the Volunteer forces of the county and 
partly by local subscriptions. 

A NEw edition of the excellent “Map of Metropolitan 
Railways, Tramways and Municipal Improvements,” published 
by Mr. Edward Stanford, Long Acre, is now ready. It com- 
prises a description of all the schemes for improvements of 
various kinds, the plans for which were deposited in November 
1991 for consideration in the present session, and shows as 
well schemes which are already passed. The new boroughs 
are indicated in distinctive colours, which will be found very 
useful, and the price of the map is 6s. 

At Sheffield on Wednesday the design of Mr. Alfred 
Turner, of Stratford Studios, Kensington, for a memorial of 
the late Queen Victoria opposite the Sheffield town hall, was 
accepted by a committee, acting on the advice of the late Mr. 
Onslow Ford and Mr. E. W. Mountford. The memorial will 
cost upwards of 3,coo0/. The figure of the Queen will be in 
bronze on a stone pedestal. The prizes offered to competitors 
were won by Mr. Oliver Wheatley, of Chelsea (100/.), Mr. 
Horace Mountford, Clapham (50/.) and Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins, 
Chelsea (257.). 

THE first annual dinner of the Aberdeen Association of 
Civil Engineers was held at the Imperial Hotel, Aberdeen, an 
Saturday, when there was a large attendance. The chaiy was 
occupied by the president, Mr. P. M. Barnett, enginee r-in- 
chief, Great North of Scotland Railway. After the loyal and 
patriotic toasts, Mr. Charles Stewart, M.A., headmaster, 
Robert Gordon’s College, gave the toast of the evening, “ The 
Aberdeen Association of Civil Engineers.” In the formation 
of the Society, he said, they had been animated with the spirit 
of the times, and its objects were mainly educational, and their 
special care was that the young engineer’s education mi ght 


‘e Treatment of Walls and Ceilings, either for Plain Work or Artistic Decoration. 
| Dries Flat and is not Absorbent like Common Distemper. 
300K OF 28 DESIGNS, by W. J. PEARCE, PRICE 2/6, POST PAID. 


ETRIFYING LIQUID, 


| THE STONE PRESERVATIVE. 


literial has now been extensively used for over Sixteen Years for Arresting 
L Decay in Porous Stone and Brick Buildings, Monuments, &c. 


ARLTON WHITE cane» OIL PAINT 


NIN-POISONOUS. CHEAPER THAN WHITE LEAD. 


SILICATE PAINT GO., J. B. ORR & C0., It, CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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be kept on sound lines throughout the critical period of 
his life, the period on which would depend his future useful- 
ness. Mr. J. Barron, vice-president, M.Inst.C.E, replied. 
He regretted that Aberdeen did not supply the education 
which was necessary to those entering the profession of civil 
engineering in respect that there was no chair of engineering 
in the University. However, they hoped that before the new 
university buildings were completed this defect would be 
rectified. Mr Charles Hawksley, president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, London, proposed the memory of ‘Thomas 
Telford. In doing so, he referred to the great works of Telford 
under the conditions in which he laboured. Before sitting 
down Mr. Hawksley encouraged the Aberdeen Society to 
further and continued success, and spoke of the many excellent 
engineers that were Aberdonians. Other toasts followed. 


ELECTRIC FIRE ALARMS ON RAILWAYS. 


IN order to prevent a recurrence of the disastrous fire which 
took place just before Christmas in the Dingle tunnel of the 
Liverpool Overhead Railway Co. the directors of that company 
have had the May-Oatway electric fire-alarm system installed, 
and for the purpose of testing this a large number of fire brigade 
and nsurance representatives, together with commercial men, 
on Saturday proceeded from Pierhead to Dingle station by a 
special train provided by the company. The Overhead 
Company is the first railway concern that has adopted this 
system, and hence it was that those in any way connected 
with fire insurance or extinguishing evinced a keen interest 
in the result of the tests. To make these of an entirely 
independent character the following committee, which includes 
several fire insurance companies’ representatives, was ap- 
pointed :—Messrs. G. Bowler, Paul Lange, J. R. Grant, C.C, 
J. W. Marsden, E. J Hiddin (National Telephone Company), 
J. W. Cowper (Westinghouse Company), R. Harrison, K. G. 
Walton, Perkin (Messrs. Lever Bros.), Halladay (Messrs 
Rylands) and R. R Bevis (Messrs. Laird Bros.), together with 
Superintendents Thomas (Liverpool fire brigade), Smith 
(Birkenhead) and Roberts (Bootle). There were also present 
Messrs. S. B. Cottrell (general manager of the Overhead Rail- 
way Company), R. C. F. Armett (honorary secretary Liverpool 
Engineering Society), G. H. Oatway, &c. 

The committee having examined the appliances, the whole 
company assembled in the Park Road booking-hall to witness 
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the result of the experiments. The detectors of the Ss) 
placed at various points in the tunnel, in the signal-bh 
the station buildings, and in case of an outbreak of fir 
one of these points an alarm will be automatically ¢ 
only to the employés if they be on duty, but also to 
brigade at Hatton Garden. Furthermore, on arriy; 
railway station the brigade will discover by means of 
cator where the fire is situated, and the amount of 
quired to reach it. The experiments consisted of 
oil-saturated asbestos in one of the signal-boxes, © 
40 seconds set the alarm gong going; and, secondly, 
a similar “outbreak” in the booking hall, which aff 
detector and sounded the alarm in about a minu 
system gave every satisfaction to the committee a) 
members of the company present, and, on the propc 
Mr. Paul Lange, a cordial vote of thanks was passe 
interesting demonstrations and the kind hospitality « 
Mr. Cottrell and Mr. Oatway responded, and subsequ 
visitors returned to.Pierhead by the special train 

We understand that in consequence of the s 
nature of the experiments, Messrs. Bell Brothers & 7 
the well-known ship-store dealers, &c, have arran, 
their extensive premises in Redcross Street shall be fi 
a similar appliance. | 


SOLIHULL NEW INFIRMARY. 
THE workhouse accommodation at Solihull has been 
increased by the completion of the new buildings wh 
been lately opened. These consist of an infirmary ar 
wards which have been built to the designs of Mr. W 
architect, of Birmingham, by Messrs. W. & S. Thon 
Solihull. | | 

The infirmary block provides accommodation for < 
eighty patients. The ground floor consists of two lar, 
adjoining which are two separation wards with two br 
Bath, lavatory and sanitary accommodation is provide 
most approved modern principles. At either end of 
block small special wards are provided for use in spe 
requiring isolation. These wards have independent 
accommodation. On the first foor are two large w 
separate wards, similarly fitted up to those on the gro 
The administration block is in the central part of the 
and is so arranged as to reduce labour and cost of ad 
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1 minimum. Connected with the infirmary building is 
lion for the use of convalescents, and the maternity 
ghich is exceptionally well appointed. The vagrant 
‘re all fitted with the most modern appliances. Pro- 
; made on the separate cell system for eight male 
;, and there is immediate communication with the 
‘cells. There are also associated wards for thirty-two 
these being sub divided and classified. On the first 
ere is separate cell accommodation for the female 
;, The tramp master and mistress have commodious 
_ with clothes-drying and receiving-rooms and other 
odation The work is executed in red brick, with stone 
nd dressings and brick strings, &c., the roofs being 
with tiles. The ward floors are laid with polished oak 
the corridors, lobbies, lavatories and bath-rooms are 
; encaustic tiling. The wards are heated by means of 
aught double-fire stoves, and a steam boiler supplies all 
mn for radiators in the corridors, linen-rooms, &c., as 
or hot and cold-water supplies. The buildings have 
‘ried out in strict accordance with the requirements of 
1 Government Board, and the cost per bed is about 


| o, 


ELECTRIC PASSENGER ELEVATORS. 


jeeting of the Institution of Junior Engineers held at 
‘stminster Palace Hotel on February 7, the chairman, 
Iccival Marshall, presiding, a paper—“ The Electric 
er Elevator ”—was read by Mr. William J. Cooper. 

| principal requirements of an effective electric elevator 
‘ted to be safety, reliability, effective control, economy 
/gpactness, and were divided into two clearly defined 
jhaving reference to (1) the winding machine in opera- 
ile the elevator was in use with the safety devices, 
ere usually inactive, but had to come into play as soon 
hattion of the hoisting apparatus failed or got out of 
'2) the car with its safety gear moving up and down 
‘way. 

chick features of an ordinary gear were the armature of 
_ coupled to a worm with ball or collar bearings to take 
| thrust of the worm ; a worm wheel submerged in an 
jand fixed in a suitable bracket, entirely protected from 
in of dust or grit; a grooved winding drum or veed 
xed to the worm wheel or mounted on the same shaft. 


Such machines were almost exclusively operated on the over- 
balance system. ‘This had the advantage of economy of power 
by making the system balanced when the average load was in 
the car, in which case the elevator had no gravity work to 
perform, and resulted in the most economical type of hoisting 
apparatus. 

The electric motor and winding machinery could be erected 
either at the top or at the bottom of the hoistway as desired. 
If fixed at the top, one face of the drum could be plumb over 
the centre of the car and the other face plumb over the counter- 
balance weight. Under special circumstances the machinery 
might be placed at a distance from the hoistway and the ropes 
guided over diverting sheaves, but it was obvious, however, 
that the fewer sheaves emploved the less would be the wear on 
the ropes and loss by friction. The arrangement of placing 
the machinery at the top of the hoistway was particularly 
adapted to the electric elevator, as the current was easily 
conveyed by the cables to the motor and controller. 

The author dwelt on the importance of an effective form of 
brake It might be mechanically operated from the switch- 
gear shaft by the controlling rope, or be an automatic magnetic 
solenoid brake, the type now generally adopted. A solenoid 
and magnet of small dimensions could be made to givea pull 
Of 500 to 600 Ibs. through one-half inch. 

To meet the severe demands of the elevator, motors of a 
somewhat distinct class had been introduced, constructed so as 
toneed little attention. A coniparatively small motor could be 
used, as in all cases the maximum load was of short duration, the 
motor standing idle for at least half the time. Shunt motors 
were self-regulating if the potential was constant, and were now 
almost invariably adopted, but with about Io per cent. of series 
winding added on the field magnets to enable the motor to 
develop a powerful torque at the moment of starting. 

Considerable ingenuity had been expended over the starting 
and controlling switches, the operation of which might be 
effected in various ways, either by a hand rope, a hand wheel, 
a lever, or by a push-button device. The controller had to 
perform three general functions :— 

1. Make and break the current for motor, and reverse the 
armature circuits. 

2. Cut out the starting resistance automatically, and with 
fixed steps. 

3. Cut in the resistance for stopping and applying the 
brake. 

The push-button controller was to be recommended for 
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private houses, or places where an attendant was not required, 
the elevator being operated by the passenger. The machine 
was of the ordinary drum type, the controlling being entirely 
electric, and operated by simply pushing a button. 

Various automatic safety devices were used in connection 
‘with the working controller or push-button switches. These 
devices were operated by both the car and the hoisting 
machine, to cut off the power and apply the brakes at the 
limits of the car’s travel. 

The safety apparatus and the bottom guide shoes were 
-attached to the bottom ofthe car, which was surrounded by the 
-girdle irons or a steel channel crown bar of special section for 
lightness, securely connected to the under frame by side bolts 
fitted with adjustable guides of gun-metal or cast-iron and 
‘movable guide sheaves for the hoisting ropes to pass over to 
ithe bottom of the car to prevent undue wear. 

To guard against the car falling unretarded to the bottom 
-of the hoistway in the event of the hoisting ropes breaking or 
‘becoming unshipped there were several types of safety gears 
-employed, attached to the bottom or platform of the car, and 
arranged to operate by gripping the fixed guide posts or 
‘backings, either by the action of the compressed springs or 


levers, or by the combination of springs and centrifugal 


governor. 

Reference was made to accidents arising from the insecurity 
-of entrances to the hoistway. 

An electrical locking apparatus should be fitted to all 
-electric elevaturs, by which all the hoistway doors or gates 
would remain locked except when the car itself was in position 
-at the landing and stationary. The opening of any door was 
arranged to break the main circuit of the motor, and it was 
impossible for the motor to be started again until the gate was 
shut and locked and the circuit remade. 

It was shown that electric elevators of the type described 
were safe, reliable, easily controlled and noiseless, while 
‘economy was claimed in cost of maintenance and power used. 
In most towns and cities the cost of electrical energy for 
power purposes was between 2d¢ and 4d. per BO. T. unit. 
The first cost in many cases compared very favourably with 
‘that of hydraulic or other elevators. The electric elevator was 
adapted to standardisation. The whole of the hoisting gear 
could be kept in stock, and. ready for assembling when an 
order was received, and the voltage, speed of travel and load 
known. The length of the travel did not enter into considera- 
tion so far as the driving-gear was concerned, the motor having 


simply to run somewhat longer, and the increased | 
travel was thereby attained. ees 

In conclusion, the author pointed out that the 1 
current used in an electric elevator was in direct Prop. 
the number of persons or load carried, while with one 
hydraulically it was necessary to fill the cylinder wit} 
water whether the load, was light or heavy. a 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, an) 
of thanks having been passed to the author, the pro, 
closed with the announcement of the ensuing 1) 
February 22 to the new baths and washhouses at Fult: 
of the next meeting on March 7, when a paper on “ Th! 
Engineering Models” would be read by Mr, — 
shall. ; 


DUBLIN MASTER BUILDERS. a 


THE annual dinner of the Master Builders’ Associa‘ 
place on Saturday evening in the Antient Concert) 
Dublin. Mr. James Beckett, president, M BA., occ 
chair. There were present the Right Hon. the Lon 
the President of the College of Surgeons, Mr, R} 
Bolton, Mr. Serjeant Dodd, Messrs. Wm. Mitchell, 
Maurice Dockrell, J.P.; John Good, hon sec, | 
Alderman Cotton, J.P.; the city architect; J. P. Pi 
Murray, R.H.A.; Sir Thomas Drew, president, R.E 
chairman of the Pembroke Urban Council (Ma 
Perry), Sir Thomas File, Bart.; Messrs. Wm. Fiel 
W. Kaye Parry, M.A, BE.; James Martin, A. Todc 
Louis Byrne, M.D.; Sir Charles Cameron, C.B,; t 
Sheriff, Mr. Thomas Connolly. 
After dinner the President said it was now twelv 
since there passed over them a great sorrow by the| 
Her late gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, who left tl 
of a noble life as an example to him who should folk: 
footsteps. Amid the general gloom of that time they] 
they should not hold their annual dinner, but they | 
met under happier auspices, and he asked them to jj 
health of their gracious King Edward VII. re 
The company rose, and with great enthusiasm |) 
the toast. 
“God Save the King” was splendidly sung by) 
T. Cowle, J. Mayston, W. Scott and J. Kelly, and w) 


course of the evening sang some choice quartettes, 
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| Thomas Connolly said he had been asked to propose a 
hich he was sure would be warmly received by all 
/_-it was the toast of “The Right Hon. the Lord 
» Tn nocompany of Dublin citizens was it necessary to 
f the many good qualities in the character, of the Lord 
who had filled’ with great credit to himself, and with 
-advantage to the citizens of Dublin, the high office to 
i e had been elected. During his occupancy of the civic 
"shad made hosts of friends. His colleagues in the 
tion, who were the best judgés of the impartial manner 
he discharged the duties of his office, re-elected him. 
i Lord Mayor, in responding, said he was aware how 
at toast had been, and rightly, associated with their 
-ion of the city, and sbould_ naturally feel deeply inte- 
Ai an Association such as theirs, on which the future of 
; so much depended. He had only to complain that 
jnnolly had turned what was really an official toast 
e orporation to some extent into a personal compliment 
n2lf (the Lord Mayor). He could only accept it as a 
| compliment to himself in so far as he had endeavoured 
pe the high traditions of the office to which he had 
syated. The position of a Lord Mayor was not always 
nt one, but from his experience during his past year of 
. could say that he had met persons of every class and 
{ the city, and he believed they were all ready to treat 
pect the occupant of the civic chair, if they found him 
h of it. They might differ on political and religious 
His, but he believed the higher they went in the social 
. ere they found the highest and deepest respect was 
tied for the high office which he held. He shared 
fiings of many of his colleagues when he said it was 
veeply felt by them that citizens possessed of more 
{ and position did not take a deeper interest 
‘ny did in civic affairs, for they could largely afford in- 
\ to manufactures and other interests of the city. Men 
»h and of leisure could better afford the time to study 
t's of importance to the well-being and growth of this 
ty, and should be ready to devote more of their time to 
plic interest. Differences of political opinion existed 
nt them, and there was a deep. cleavage on some 
tis, but there was no reason why Irishmen should 
nate those differences. He could not see why they should 
si credit for sincere convictions to those opposed to them, 
wkside by side on many questions where they could. 
y ere tied and attached toa nation of great wealth and 
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great resources, but unhappily for them they only came in for 
a small proportion. 

A Voice: ** Question.” 

The Lord Mayor said he was not going to raise any political 
question, or give offence to anyone present. The progress of 
their city should depend largely on that loyal co-operation for 
the common good, and putting aside certain-issues they were. 
all proud of their common country and common ,nation. In 
conclusion the Lord Mayor said he hoped that.when the time’ 
should come when he would have to retire from his office he: 
should do so without having given offence to those who differed: 
from him. 

Mr. John Good proposed ** Trade and Commerce,” a toast: 
which he was sure all creeds and all classes of Irishmen would 
honour. The building industry was a large factor in connec- 
tion with trade and commerce. It gave employment in the 
city to upwards of 12,000 hands, but in common with most 
other industries it felt that wave of competition which now 
seemed to be so rampant, and for which they should be pre- 
pared if they desired to withstand it. Capital should be 
vigilant and attentive, but unless it was backed by the efforts 
of labour it would be without avail. Labour in the present day 
should be improved in quality. They should have a higher 
standard of education for their mechanics so that they might. 
be equal to those of other cities. He would couple with the 
toast the names of Sir Thomas Pile, of the President of the: 
Pembroke Town Council, and of Mr. Maurice Dockrell. 

Sir Thomas Pile, in responding, spoke of the connection. 
between the Master Builders Association and the trade and 
commerce of Dublin. They were ail, he said, proud of the 
buildings of the city, which were mostly designed by Irishmen. 
and carried out by Irish hands. Within the last few years 
great progress had been made in the city, and he was glad to 
observe the friendly relations which at present existed between 
capital and labour in the city. He believed there was a great 
future before the city, and he was glad to think that technical 
education would enable their working men to compete with 
labour on the other side of the Channel. The Port and Docks 
Board were at present promoting a Bill in Parliament which 
possessed one of the greatest features of their time, and if it 
passed Dublin would soon take rank as one of the finest ports 
in the United Kingdom. He looked forward to the time when 
the main drainage and the electric lighting of the city would 
be completed, when Dublin would be worthy of themselves 
and a great emporium of trade and commerce. 
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Mr. Perry, in responding, defined what was trade and what 
was commerce, and speaking of the work done by the master 
builders, he said they carried out the conceptions of great 
architects, and the result was that in every street noble pre- 
mises were erected which were worthy of the city. With 
regard to commerce, an enormous number of steamers traded 
to the port of Dublin, and within the last fifteen years great 
store-houses had been built, traffic was increased in their 
streets, and everywhere there were signs of progress and 
improvement. 

Mr. Maurice Dockrell, J.P., in responding, said he could 
not pretend to be bowed down with the weight of years, yet he 
remembered the time when year after year in the Mansion 
House in this city it was customary to attempt to entertain a 
body of quiet and respectable citizens with statistics supplied 
by the Registrar-General of Ireland, with the result that many 
of the guests fell asleep, while those who did not suffered next 
day from a bad attack of congestion of the liver. The industry 
with which the Master Builders’ Association was connected 
was in a flourishing condition compared with that of the metro- 
polis inthe North of Ireland and of cities across the water. As 
to trade and commerce, the toast opened up a subject which they 
dare not attempt to handle at a gathering like that, but he should 
say that a great deal depended on the facilities which were 
given for the trade and commerce of a city. He was proud to 
have the opportunity of saying that the Lord Mayor was 
largely responsible, and in a high personal degree, for the 
success of the Bill which was now being brought into Parlia- 
ment for the improvement of the port of Dublin, and for 
affording the facilities required for the advancement of trade and 
commerce. Most of those present remembered the small craft 
which visited the city a comparatively few years ago, and they 
saw what progress had since been made along their quays. 
Large vessels now arrived in the port, but they should not delude 
themselves and live in a fool’s paradise by being content with 
what had been done. He was one of those who, having been 
educated at two of the best public schools in Ireland, con- 
sidered that that education had been absolutely wasted on him. 
A great deal of timé in public schools was lost in the study of 
Greek verbs and on other subjects which had nothing to say 
to the industries of the country. The Government had 
established an Agricultural Department, but that was only the 
beginning of what should be done. He had unbounded faith 
in the capacity of Irishmen Anything that any white man 
could do could be done by an Irishman. He had not lost 


faith in his country. They should stand shoulder to : 
and work for the trade and commerce of. the city an 
old Ireland which all loved so well. 
The company marked their appreciation of Mr, 1 
speech which he delivered in dashing style by sing 
great spirit, ‘‘ For He’s a Right Good Fellow.” 
Mr. Wm. Mitchell, R.H.A., proposed “The 
Builders’ Association,” and coupled with the toast the 
the President. iy 
The toast was received with applause. ; 
The President, in responding, paid a high tribute ¢ 
to the energy and capacity of the late Alderman M; 
gave so much of his time to the interests of the city 
also mentioned the late Alderman Toole and My. 
The Master Builders’ Association came into existen 
to a strike. They had at that time—some five or 
ago—the good fortune to receive help from the Roman 
Archbishop of Dublin in settling the dispute which the 
between themselves and their workmen, and since the 
putes, no quarrels, no questions between the membe 
Association and the workmen in their employment to 
That was a happy state of affairs, and they did not a 
any trouble in settling their disputes. He believe 
largely due to the excellent temper and spirit of the 2 
of the city towards them that the work of the trade wa 
on without friction. He was sorry to call it a trade, 
times it was an art, and an art it was still regarded 
countries. The President then complained of what } 
a shocking system of competition when every pound y| 
nails or pound of putty had to be taken into account ti 
contract pay. He hoped that in the near future the ci 
in contracts would be of an equitable character as 
man and man. a 
Mr. R. Denne Bolton proposed “ Our Guests,” an¢ 
with the toast the names of Sir Thomas Drew, the } 
of the College of Surgeons and of Serjeant Dodd. — 
Sir Thomas Drew said that for the last forty-three 
had been associated with the builders of Dublin, who! 
his friends. After the many years he had spent in D 
did not want to leave it for any place else, for they 
one family, and he was happy amongst them. a, 
The President of the College of Surgeons said - 
Dockrell complained that he had been imperfectly | 
though he had been at two public schools, and mig! 
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yn Myles) say that his education began and nearly 
‘na national school, and that he was therefore afraid he 
‘a position of hopeless inferiority ? The President then 
at he came to Dublin in 1873, and he remarked on the 
mprovements which had been made in the city since 


heaalt Dodd, in responding, congratulated the company 
yrrangements which had been made in connection with 
iner, observing that they had the toast of ‘The King,” 
had been responded to with becoming loyalty and 
|, They were entertained with good music and they 
ird good speeches. Referring to Mr Dockrell’s speech, 
ij he thought Mr. Dockrell was speaking against a 
sducation, but Mr. Dockrell, in his own speech and in 
| person, had afforded an argument against the theory 
f was propounding, for if public schools could produce 
rice Dockrell, then great credit was due to public 
The education which he had received enabled him 
his fellows in public life, and had made him a con. 
/e orator, as he was that night. But after hearing the 
‘nt of the College of Surgeons saying that he had never 
a public school in his life, he (Serjeant Dodd) almost 
the conclusion that public schools were a fraud. In 
lion, Serjeant Dodd said it was a liberal education to 
> speeches of the President and of the other gentlemen 
ispoken that night. 


| ELECTRICITY IN MANCHESTER. 


| H. Law, Local Government Board Inspector, held 
airy recently at the Manchester Town Hall into an 
{ion made by the Corporation for permission to borrow 
)/, for extensions connected with the electricity under- 
) Mr. T. Hudson, deputy town clerk, took charge of the 
sings for the Corporation, and amongst those present 
‘yr, Alderman Box, Dr. Bishop (chairman of the elec- 
ysommittee), Mr. W. H. Hesketh (deputy chairman), and 
Beastow, Bowes, Cowan, Howarth, Jennison and 
ly, members of the City Council. 

| Hudson described the electric undertaking of the Cor- 
yi. Under various Acts of Parliament Manchester sup- 
/3ctric current for lighting and other purposes and elec- 
ergy for the working of tramways in the city and in 
j districts. The Corporation was responsible for sup- 


plying current to Levenshulme, Heaton Norris, Withington, 
Moss Side, Droylsden, Audenshaw and Denton, and for work- 
ing electric tramways in Failsworth, Droylsden, Audenshaw, 
Gorton, Denton, Levenshulme, Heaton Norris, Stockport, 
Middleton, Stretford, Withington and Moss Side. When the 
tramways system was completed the length of lines would be 
something like 150 miles. Taking the present application in 
sections, Mr. Hudson said the first part of it was concerned 
with the completion of a scheme laid before Mr. Boulnois at a 
similar inquiry held in 1991. That was the scheme of Dr. 
Kennedy for the construction of plant to give 15,009 horse- 
power at Stuart Street, and the amount now required was 
82,0007, At the inquiry held by Mr. Boulnois five only of the 
ten sub-stations were dealt with. The present inquiry was 
concerned with the remaining five stations and with additional 
matters. The second part of the inquiry was to deal witha 
proposed new installation at Stuart Street, which had been 
designed by Mr. Metzger. This would provide an additional 
12,000 horse-power and cost 350,000/. The third part of the 
inquiry related to the Dickinson Street low-tension station, 
where it was proposed to replace four small belt-driven sets by 
two new turbo-generator sets. The new sets would provide 
6,200 horse-power as against 1,600 horse-power provided by the 
four old ones. The estimated cost of these new sets was 43,8617. 
Existing machinery had cost 13,861/., and the Corporation pro- 
posed to deduct that and borrow the balance, viz. 30,0007. The 
remaining item to be submitted was a sum of 15,000/. for 
additional mains to be carried between Ashton Old Road and 
the Corporation transforming station at Denton. To show the 
necessity for the proposed additional outlay, Mr. Hudson sub- 
mitted figures relating to the whole equipment of the under- 
taking. The existing plant at Dickinson Street provided 
12,c00 horse-power, and the plant at Bloom Street, when com- 
pleted, would provide 14,000 horse-power. Dr. Kennedy’s 
installation at Stuart Street would provide 15,090 horse-power, 
and Mr. Metzger’s installation at the same station, which was 
the subject matter of that inquiry, would provide an addi- 
tional 12,000 horse-power, making a gross total of 53,000 
horse-power actually in operation, already sanctioned or 
about to be sanctioned. This power was appropriated as 
follows :—The existing private consumers, down to Christ- 
mas I9OI, represented 15,000 horse-power, allowing a slight 
margin for reserve; the additional present demand for 
lighting, also allowing a margin, represented 7,009 horse- 
power; the additional demand for traction within half a mile of 
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Bloow Street represented 3,500 horse-power; the current from 
Dr. Kennedy’s ten sub-stations, chiefly for tramways, absorbed 
7,500 horse-power; four additional tram routes not provided for 
in the first figures, 2,500 horse-power; additional requirements 
for lighting and power, including the General Post Office, 
-5,000 horse-power; and ten additional sub-stations connected 
with Mr. Metzger’s scheme and reserves and increased 
‘demand, absorbing 12,000 horse-power. These figures showed, 
Mr. Hudson said, the necessity for the outlay, and the Corpora- 
tion were unanimously in favour of the application. 

Dr. Bishop, as chairman of the electricity committee, gave 
-evidence as to the growth of the demands upon the department. 
The progress of the undertaking had been more rapid than the 
«committee could cope with, so much so that during a consider- 
able portion of the last twelve months the committee had had 
to ask that applications for power should be deferred. 

Mr. Hudson: I think on one occasion you were threatened 
with legal proceedings for not supplying current ? 

Dr. Bishop: Yes, and the committee had some difficulty in 
obviating those proceedings. Dr. Bishop gave figures showing 
the growth in the number of consumers. There were 1,981 in 

1898 and 3,980 to-day. The names of 170 applicants who 
were waiting for connections were on the books. To meet the 
present and the prospective demand the committee considered 
‘these extensions absolutely imperative. 

Mr. W. H. Hesketh, Dr. Kennedy, Mr. Metzger, Mr. Allott, 
‘the engineer, and Mr, T. de Courcy Meade, city surveyor, 
save additional details of the various schemes, and the 
‘inspector afterwards visited the Corporation power station and 
-other works under the control of the electricity committee. 


BRIGHTON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE ‘annual dinner of the Brighton Master Builders’ 
-Association was held on the 4th inst. under the presidency of 
Aiderman W. Botting. Mr. A. V. Treacher proposed, “ Con- 
‘tinued Success to the Association of Master Builders,” and 
‘congratulated the members upon the excellent choice of a 
‘chairman they had made in Alderman Botting. The principal 
object of the Association was the promotion and protection of 
the interests of the building trade of Brighton and the district 
by having, among other things, unity of action in the settle- 
ment of all questions arising between employers and their 


workmen. No strikes of any importance had arisen sj 
constitution of the Association ten years ago. That 
matter for congratulation, and, so far as he knew, tt 
tions between employer and employed were exce 
friendly. He thought that an Association of this cla 
have the effect of promoting increasingly friendly 1 
between master and man. As to life assurance, he 
point. out that the Association had an offspring, the 


.Employers’ Liability Insurance Company, the object of 


was to insure a builder against accidents to his we 
It had been very successful during the three or four: 
had been in existence, because, after paying respectab) 
dends and all expenses, the company had saved nearly 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the compliment, | 
the fact that the formation of the Association was the o 
of a very severe strike in Brighton, which placed the t 
trade of Brighton in a great fix ten years ago. Then 
belief that they were in the right, the master builders 
foot down, and now they were reaping the benefit. T} 
gone through ten years without any interruption worth n 
and to-day they had neither rules in their workshops - 
they allow the men to demand what they should receive f 
wages.. They were paying as much as any other town 
to the town, more than in many cases, and therefore f 
were just to their men. In other parts of the country 
had gone so much in favour of the workmen that the } 
Association of Master Builders had just passed a re: 
deciding to abolish rules in all workshops through 
building trade, so that the master should be really the 
and the only consideration in engaging workmen shou 
fixed wage for certain. work. ‘In most towns there m 
fights, but in Brighton they would not suffer in the sj 
thanks to the stand they took ten years ago. He bel: 
would be for the benefit of the building trade gener. 
also for the workmen, that workshop rules should t 
away with, because through them it had become aln 
possible for master builders to carry on under existing 
tions. The Association had been very successful, 2 
Brighton master builders were in a auch better positi 
the majority throughout the country. Lately legislati 
gone much in their.favour, boycotting and picketting be 
illegal, The insurance company started four years 
connection with their Association had been so succes: 
after paying 5 per cent. they had 5,520/. to meet any d 
that might be made upon them for compensation. 
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QR a long time past manufacturers in the neighbour- 
od of railways have complained of the absence _of 
silities on the part of the railway companies by declining 
allow sidings to be constructed, or by issuing regulations 
ich are an obstacle to business. The creation of the 
rilway Commissioners was mainly owing to protests of 
»kind. The Commissioners have, however, to accept 
> Jaw as it is found in private Acts, and consequently the 
‘evances of manufacturers in many parts of the country 
ye not been much diminished. A case was heard in the 
yurt of Appeal on Monday, in which the parties were the 
wncashire Brick and Terra-cotta Company and the 
neashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. In 1894 
2 plaintiffs took land near Baxenden station to start works 
a large scale. An agreement was entered into with the 
Iway company for the laying-down of sidings, which were 
be used only for the company’s traffic unless with the 
nsent of the railway officials. The Brick and Terra- 
tta Company afterwards let a part of their land to a 
inufacturer of chemicals, who also by authority used the 
lings. The railway company, although expressing willing- 
ss to aid the additional traffic, gave notice to determine 
sagreement. Application was accordingly made to the 
tilway Commissioners by the Brick and Terra-cotta 
ympany, who decided in their favour. The railway com- 
ny, however, appealed. The Court of Appeal considered 
at the railway company could not be forced to allowa 
nection to be made between their line and a siding. 
tis was owing to the form under which the Railway 
auses Act, 1845, had been drawn. The notice was 
srefore legal. The judgment is remarkable, for if allowed 
‘remain it will have the effect of increasing the obstinacy 
railway companies. It is true that sidings promote the 
fic, but they cause some trouble to officials, and in con- 
quence of the dislike of the latter the internal commerce 
‘the country is impeded to an extent that outsiders are 
able to imagine. 


i/Mr. G. R. AskwitH, barrister, as arbitrator ap- 
inted by the Board of Trade to arrange the differences 
tween builders and their workmen at Maidstone, 
§ presented his award. The following is the principal 
ft:—Having ascertained that the matters in dispute 
te hours to be worked in the winter months 

the overtime rule in rules proposed by the 
tidstone Building Trades’ Association, Mr. ASKWITH 
nounces jhat rule 2 shall read, “From first Saturday in 
cember work to terminate at 4.30 P.M. ; dinner, half 
he except in case of shops, when one hour may be 
‘owed for dinner, in which case work will terminate at 
.M.,” and rule 3 shall read, ‘‘ All overtime made at the 
juest of the employers to be paid at the rate of time and 
juarter. Overtime shall not be reckoned until each full 
7 has been made, except where time is lost by stress of 
Mather. On Saturday overtime shall commence at 
|noon. Christmas Day, Good Friday, Sundays and all 
Ink holidays shall be paid for at the rate of time anda 
(arter. Bricklayers employed in gauged and fire work, 
«cept domestic work and foundations to boilers or ovens, 
tbe paid rd. per hourextra. Men employed for well work, 


. 


val work below ground-level or superintendence at 


well mouth, to be paid rd. per hour extra.” The award 
0 be accepted as final and binding. Work has been 
fumed. The hearing of the evidence occupied no more 
tn a couple of hours, and the prompt settlement is 
trefore a satisfactory testimony to the efficiency of the 
[wer entrusted to the Board of Trade and its temporary 


t resentatives. 
| ; 


_A corrEsPonpDENT writes :—“ My client wants to pull 
(wn his present ancient shop and rebuild at the corner of 
‘arrow street in the busy part of a town, which the 
horities desire to widen if he does pull down. Can they 
use to pass my plans if he does not consent to set back ? 
ot, can they compel him to set back and sell them what 


land they would like?” Local authorities have now powers 
to propose and raise money if necessary for street improve- 
ments. The value of any land taken: from private owners 
will be paid, the amount being determined either by private 
arrangement or by arbitration. Where an improvement is 
contemplated by the local authority it would hardly be fair 
to pass plans which would never be carried out unless the 
improvement was postponed. ‘The authority cannot decline 
to pass plans without giving some reason, and a sufficiend 
time is generally allowed for deliberations before arriving 
at a decision on the subject. In the majority of such cases 
it is wiser to show a desire to aid in facilitating the im- 
provement, for opposition does not enhance the value of 
the property. 


THE church of St. Bride, which stood on the site of the 
existing building near Fleet Street, was among those which. 
succumbed to the Great Fire in 1666. The font, which. 
bears the inscription, ‘‘Deo et Ecclesize ex dono Henrici 
Hothersall, a.p. 1615,” is the only relic that has survived. 
There is also a stone which. belonged toa vault which bears. 
the date 1657. The main body of the new church was. 
built by WREN in 1681, and the steeple was added in 1699. 
The latter was originally 8 feet higher than it is now, but 
when after the steeple suffered by lightning in 1764 the 
spire had to be taken down, it was judged advisable to 
reduce the height. For some time past there has been. 
apprehension about the safety of the spire. The ironwork 
which was employed to strengthen the different stages has 
corroded the stonework. It will therefore be necessary to 
take down the spire and to rebuild it in its present form. 
By many it is thought to be Wren’s most successful 
attempt to produce a steeple in the Italian style. St. 
Bride’s, with St. James’s, Westminster, and St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, are reported to be the three churches best adapteds 
for preaching in London. 


Canon ROUTLEDGE once more appeals for funds to- 
continue the explorations in St. Augustine’s Abbey Field, 
Canterbury. The expenditure has amounted to nearly 
700/., but at least 1,000/. more is needed. In return for 
the outlay the plan of the Saxon chapel of St. Pancras has 
been revealed. A considerable part of the crypt of the- 
abbey church of St. Peter and St. Paul has been excavated 
to a depth of 11 feet. The diggers have revealed the- 
eastern apse with a surrounding ambulatory, out of which: 
open a central and two flanking apsidal chapels, rich in 
painting and architectural features, each with its owm 
altar; also eight massive pillars, arranged in a semicircle to 
the west of the ambulatory, and two small stone columns, 
which with others may have formed the supports of the 
high altar above. If funds are obtained, it is proposed to- 
complete the excavations of the crypt westward and to 
explore the chapter-house. 


THE new volume of Z’ 47%, which is edited by M. PAuL. 
LEROI, starts under favourable conditions. An etching by 
M. LaLauzeE after FREUDEBERG is in four colours, and 
recalls similar work of the eighteenth century. ‘“‘ La Porte 
des Jardies,” by the late DaniEL MorDANT, represents an 
old gate and wall in Ville d’Avry, but it is admirably 
adapted as an example for tyros in etching ; it is at once 
simple and effective, every stroke showing the master’s. 
hand. For many the three plates of reproductions of 
Greek and Roman coins from the collection of Count 
Franz von Worocu will be still more interesting, as from. 
the care taken in the process the heads and symbols stand 
out in sculpturesque power. They are therefore infinitely 
superior to the diagrams which are commonly employed im 
books on numismatics. It is remarkable that in modern 
times designs equally valuable are not obtainable. 
M, Ap. JULIEN writes about GossEc, who was one of the 
eighteenth-century composers of music in France, and 
whose works are now almost entirely forgotten. A curious. 
inventory is given of the property of BARTHELEMY, who was 
one of the imitators of Patissy’s work. It is dated 1615, 
and was drawn up bya notary. M. Pau Lerot continues. 
his articles on recent examples of art industry, and gives 
several illustrations of electric lamps of a remarkable 
character. 
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THE VIBRATION REPORT. 


N one sense, “‘the report of the committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade to inquire into the vibration 
produced by the working of the traffic on the Central 
London Railway” can be considered satisfactory. When 
the vibration was first felt there was naturally alarm. So 
much has been written about the weaknesses of London 
houses, it is almost impossible to resist the misgiving that 
there is some truth in the allegations of unsoundness. 
at once an extraordinary test was applied, and a great many 
timid people assumed that the noise and the vibration were 
forerunners of the crack of doom. The ordinary journalists 
anticipated a series of catastrophes, and prepared the way 
for them by all the artifices of their rhetoric. But after a 
great many months’ experience not one of the houses 
between Shepherd’s’ Bush and the Bank has succumbed, 
and not one case of serious damage to a building has been 
brought before the law courts. We doubt if in any other 
city in Europe so reassuring a result could be recorded 
under similar circumstances. 

The actual, as distinguished from the imaginative, effects 
of the railway are shown by the report of the committee 
appointed by the President of the Board of Trade. They 
were to investigate to what extent the working of the traffic 
on the Central London Railway produces vibration in the 
adjacent buildings. ‘There was no narrowing of the scope 
of their operations ; the subject could be dealt with in any 
manner they pleased. That vibration which is sufficient to 
cause serious annoyance is felt in many of the houses, the 
members of the committee ascertained by personal obser- 
vation. But they-do not refer to a single instance where 
injury was done to the walls or other parts of a house. 
This is a remarkable testimony to the stability of the 
houses along a line running from the east to the west of the 
Metropolis, and some of which would be classed as of 
inferior character. _We hope it will have the effect of con- 
verting those who make a pretext of declaring that London 
is a huge province of jerry-built structures, that the 
materials as well as the workmanship are dangerous to the 
inmates, with many other erroneous conclusions. 

We believe, moreover, that no manner of building could 
prevent the vibration from being felt. There is no material 
sufficiently sound-proof or elastic to withstand the effect of 
the force represented by the trains. Witnesses who live along 
the route declare that early in the morning they suffer most 
when the workmen’s trains pass, also between 5 and 8 P.M. 
when people return from business, and when the last night 
trains are running. ‘This statement may be considered to 
be one of the prejudices due to the imagination, which 
have their origin whenever there is a grievance. At certain 
times the weight of the trains is no doubt increased by the 
crowded state of the carriages. But on those occasions the 
‘stoppages at the stations do not appear to give any extra- 
ordinary shock to the-passengers, whether in the trains or 
on the platforms. During the early morning and at night 
the sound arising from the traffic may be more audible, and 
it is erroneously concluded that greater vibration must also 
be endured. The scientific evidence which the committee 
obtained did not justify the belief in a connection between 
excessive vibration and the morning, late afternoon or night 
trains. It was, however, demonstrated that the dis- 
turbances caused by successive trains are very unequal. 
Special observations were taken during a whole day by a 
band of competent witnesses. The phenomena which they 
recorded, when reduced to order for the benefit of the 
committee, showed (a) that it was a matter of chance 
whether a given train caused a slight or a severe vibration 
(2) that trains causing a severe vibration in’one house were as 
likely as not to cause only slight vibration in the others ; 
(c) that different rooms in the same house were not similarly 
affected by the same train. These seemingly contradictory 
results may one day be reconciled and explained, but at 
present they baffle other judges beside the committee. It 
is possible the differences in the character of the buildings, 
owing to their manner of construction, slight variations in 
the subsoil, the presence of sewers and ‘other conduits, may 
all be factors in’ preventing uniformity in the degree of 
vibration, and, if so, it would be an endless task to deal 
“with such data. 

The committee under the circumstances could not wait 
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to explain the particular instances, and at once sougt 
a cause of vibration in general in the character of the 
way and its engines. In May rgor a joint Parliame; 
Committee on Underground Railways came to. the 
clusions that vibration arose chiefly from—(1) The | 
proportion of the weight of the locomotives not borr 
springs, and (2) want of rigidity in the rail. Noy 
engines on the Central London Railway carry on each 
an excessively large load unrelieved by springs. The 
spring-borne load carried on each of the four axles 9 
locomotive is 8 tons, making 32 tons in all. This 
struction was adopted i in order to obviate the necessit 
gearing, and the committee could not but connect 
difficulty with the magnitude of this unspring-borne 
The railway company, who are anxious to carry out y 
ever will diminish the inconvenience, ordered two typ 
locomotives to be constructed in which the unspring-[ 
load would be reduced; but they had to be manufact 
and some delay was caused. On trial of the new en 
the committee considered that a great improvement 
attained by the diminution of the parts which were 
spring-borne. The vibrations decreased sometimes t 
extent of one-third. They therefore recommend 
adoption of a type of locomotive or motor in whicl 
load not carried on springs is reduced as far as Pos 
This may be arrived at, it is said, by using gearing as i 
geared locomotive or motor carriages, or by using a Bei 


between the driving axle and the motor. | 
The next subject which came up for consideratior 
the rail. On ordinary railways the old bridge-rail has 
generally superseded, but that section is employed oi 
Central London Railway. The committee wished t 
the effect of a heavier and stiffer rail, But economy 
so despotic throughout the construction it was found 
impossible to employ a. slightly deeper rail wi 
encroaching too much on the narrow margin betwee: 
tunnels and the tops of the carriages. The air presst 
front of the trains is believed to be increased br 
limitation of the open area in the tube, but the enla’ 
however slightly, would no doubt amount to a big s 
adopted throughout the line. The rails are carrie 
longitudinal: sleepers, but it 1s not thought the arrange 
affects the vibration, It is remarkable, wt 
the principal source of disturbance is ascribed 
unevenness: of the surface of the rails. It is 4 
supposed that the top. of a rail is almost - a 
fect plane. But the committee say that rails 
they leave the rolls are usually curved, and the pr 
of straightening by local bending beyond the « 
limit, however. “skilfully carried out, inevitably lea: 
certain waviness.. As the unspring- “borne part of the 
follows the rail over the crests and hollows of the ee 
is subject to vertical accelerations which cause the pré 
on the support to become variable. When there a! 
springs and the speed is high, a state of things is} 
reached in which the pressure on the rail momer 
disappears and the load is on the point of jumping : i 
the hollows. Such part of the load as is carried bys a 
springs moves nearly in a horizontal line without foll 
the waviness of the rails, and the pressure on thet 
corresponding to it remains nearly uniform, and a« 
ingly innocuous. When very high speeds are contemf! 
it may become a question whether a higher stand: 
respect of straightness should not be aimed at. It aji 
that the irregular impulses given by uneven ae 
have the effect of establishing and maintaining an 0 


an elastic support loaded with those masses which 
carried by springs. 

It is hardly possible to obtain more level rail: 
those which are usually employed, and the- commit! 
not propose any change in rolling. . Phey consider at 
rail would be an advantage, but there is not sufficient 
to allow of its being introduced. In new railways 
same class they advise that room should be allowed ! 
introduction of a deeper rail. The final conclusion 
committee is that, without altering the permanent ° 
the Central London Railway, the change of motors 
they have recommended will effect a practically co 
cure of the disturbances or vibration. . If that desira 


; | tion of the rails and road-bed, the whole being regard: 
“| 
| 
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chieved, the committee will deserve the thanks of many 
jseholders, occupiers and other people who have a stake 
It will be observed that throughout the report 
e ‘< said to suggest that the inconvenience was in 
eae icerce Bed or increased by the manner of the 
struction of the houses. There is no doubt the daily 
sage of trains is a severe test of their stability, but as 
houses have withstood it so long, we may be assured they 
remain secure in the future. 


“NEW CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT.* 


{ OE to the State where lawyers flourish” was the 
exclamation of JOHN SELDEN, and no one was 
‘ter entitled to give a judgment on the subject than the 
hor of the “Dissertation on Fleta.” It may be said 
hno less truth, “ Woe to the fine art of which the fol- 
ers have to possess a knowledge of law, and to act 
- only as lawyers but as judges.” In the old days the 
hitect’s business was to design and superintend the 
tying out of a building, and it is possible he made the 
ign in parts as the works progressed. He rarely was 
iged to trouble himself with litigation, for his supremacy 
| infallibility were acknowledged by all the men he 
‘acted. ‘The few cases in which architects were made to 
‘er for breaches of laws or regulations are sufficient to 
ve their general immunity. Modern investigators do 
| believe in the legend of the death of APpoLLODORUS 
jorder of HapriAn, and if it occurred it was not for an 
nee against Roman law, but rather from the jealousy of 
Emperor. The imprisonment of SANSOVINO on 
ount of the fall of the roof of the library in Venice is 
ne serious of the recorded cases in which architects 
ered. In Venice, however, offences against the State 
je judged in an arbitrary manner. SANsOvINO’s punish- 
ant was quickly recognised as excessive, for he was 
jrated and the money paid for his fine was returned 
qim. - 

We need not, however, trouble ourselves with ‘ancient 
) foreign practice. In this country until recent times 
jldings were erected without giving opportunities for law 
js. The cases mentioned in law books are modern, and 
not extend beyond the nineteenth century. FARNSWORTH 
JARRARD is one of the oldest, and it was decided in 

7. The reasons for the change which can be ascribed 
manifold, and we suppose it would be as easy to transform 
“at Britain into Arcadia as to bring back the days when 
tracts with builders were brief, simple and stereotyped 
10rm—we might also add, and rarely referred to. There 
§ confidence all round. The builder was acquainted 
hi the architect, and was prepared to make a sacrifice 
«\€r than have a dispute with so high an authority. The 
Haitect knew the weak points of foremen as well as of 
 loyers, and was able to provide against them without 
dculty. The building owner looked on the architect.as 
tiend and trusted him as if he were a family lawyer. 
'h so happy a condition for working in, the wonder is 
: the buildings were not all as harmonious as the 
«tions between the parties concerned in them. 

To-day an architect’s main concern in the majority of 
42S 1S to safeguard his client and himself against an 
| €arance in the law courts. He must begin to be wary 
In the time the drawings are prepared. Metropolitan 
|| borough regulations have to be steered through wito 
‘tion. He has to look ahead for the possible light-and- 
esse which may be looming in the distance, although 
( He 


. 
J 


i 


< dod 


he outset there is no indication of their existence. 
ny know little of the contractor to whom he has to 
/Ust the execution of the works, and in any case he 
te be anxious about various financial questions until 
"works are completed and the accounts settled. With 
ita host of troubles does the one word “ bankruptcy ” 
ace an architect. Mr. Macey, in his new “ Conditions 
~ontract relating to Building Works,” tells us how “ An 
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macey, architect. Revised as to the strictly legal matter by 
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architect does not guarantee to the employer that the con- 
tractor is solvent, or that he is capable of performing the 
contract. But it is the duty of the architect to inquire into 
these matters, and to inform the employer if he knows or 
hears of anything detrimental to the contractor and to 
advise the employer accordingly.” The case relied on 
about the duty referred to a house agent’s responsibility, 
but it might be held to apply also to an architect. How 
can a man give his attention to details when he is disquieted. _ 
by apprehensions of an impending failure on the part of 

the contractor, and knows the difficulty of preventing 

the works from being completed under the sanction of 

the Courts in a careless but cheap manner? An architect . 
may have from the first to consider bankruptcy as inevitable, 

and to prepare for that event in the contract deed. Here 

is a passage that would amaze the old school of English 

architects :— 


The Bankruptcy Acts, 1883 and 1890, do not give the 
trustee in bankruptcy the right to elect to proceed with con- 
tracts that are “personal” An ordinary contract for ordinary 
building work has been held not to: be a “personal contract” ' 
(Marshall v. Broadhurst, 1831), but) whether a contract for 
building work can’be made “personal” by: agreement it is 
somewhat difficult to say, as, although the contract may 
stipulate that it is to be considered a “ personal contract,” yet 
the Court may hold that such a clause would be bad law within 
the strict meaning of the term “ personal contract.” 

To paint a picture or to sing at a concert are both “ per- 
sonal contracts.” To build a lighthouse has been held to be a 
‘personal contract” (cited in the case of Wentworth v. Cock, 
1839). Therefore it seems that a contract may be considered 
to be “ personal” when the person selected to perform it is 
chosen on account of some special attribute on his part or on 
account of some skill peculiar to himself alone, and of which 
another person is not equally or similarly possessed. Hence, 
if a contract can be so worded as to show that the contractor’s 
personal qualifications are relied on, the Court may hold the 
contract to be a “ personal contract” within the legal meaning 
of the term, ‘Then in that case a clause determining the con- 
tract on bankruptcy would certainly seem to be good law 
against the trustee in bankruptcy. 

Here is another suggestion. Omit the bankruptcy clause- 
altogether from the contract, and make the contract a 
“personal contract” by a special stipulation to that effect. 
There would then in such case be no evidence by the contract 
that the employer was endeavouring to oust the trustee in 
bankruptcy from his, rights. And if the Court held that the 
contract under these circumstances was ‘‘ personal,” then the 
trustee would not have the right to elect. to proceed with the 
work. The contractor would, however, have the right to do 
so, if he could get financed. 


To these straits an architect is driven in order to avoid 
the trusteeship system of completing contracts. It suggests 
that he cannot expect to have that equanimity when 
creating or adapting which is considered indispensable for 
painters and sculptors. His power of design must suffer 
when he is anticipating legal difficulties to arise, and which 
a client is assured an architect can avoid. HocGartn’s 
“Enraged Musician” was a happy man if compared with 
the architect who has to deal with an unfortunate con- 
tractor in difficulties, and consequently attended by a 
flock of harpies. 

There is much else besides the contractor’s financial 
resources which must engage the architect’s attention. He 
must be prepared to meet in one way or another fires, 
claims of ezsements, advertisements on hoardings, analysts, 
bad weather, combinations of workmen, workmen’s com- 
pensation, insurances, liens, obstructions, &c. The Vitruvian 
requirements or the more ample encyclopedic knowledge 
which Dr. Isaac Watts considers essential for young 
logicians are insignificant in comparison with the technical ' 
lore which is expected to be possessed by every architect 
whose practice is general. It must be remembered also 
that on the accuracy of the architect’s knowledge large sums 
of money will be involved, and that what in other affairs 
might be considered as no more than a trivial inaccuracy 
may cause serious losses. This weight of responsibility 
has to be accepted, but the effort to sustain the onerous 
realities is not conducive to the developmentfof the imagina- 
tive or artistic faculties. 

It is not surprising that under the pressure of finance 
and other agencies there should be a desire for greater 
stringency in the conditions of contract in order to secure 
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a satisfactory conclusion of the works. Mr. Macery’s | design and painting. Agostino Chigi, a rich Sienese ban} 
model is precise throughout, and gives definitions and | befriended and supported him while he devoted himself to 


clauses which are not always considered necessary. For 
instance, it is said about the word “ best,” which is often 
used with laxity :—‘‘ The word ‘ best,’ as applied to materials, 
articles and workmanship, shall mean that in the opinion 
of the architect there is no superior quality of materials or 
finish of article in the market, and that there is no better 
class of workmanship obtainable.” Another clause makes 
it a necessity for a contractor to study the conditions so 
that a plea of ignorance cannot be afterwards set up. He 
is also expected to “visit the site and make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its nature and with the require- 
aments of the works.” It is distinctly announced that “ the 
bill of quantities shall not form the ‘basis of the contract,’ 
but shall be used solely as the schedule of prices of work, 
labour and materials upon which the contractor based his 
'tender,”-until after the contract is signed. \ 

VANBRUGH, in one of his comedies, makes a character 
“say, ‘‘Look you, sir; some folks we mistrust because we 
-don’t know them—others we mistrust because we do 
know them—and for one of these reasons I desire 
there may be a bargain beforehand.” In a similar 
‘spirit modern contracts have to be arranged. The bargain 
‘must provide for every possibility of failure, and allow no 
loophole for the escape of any of the parties. It may seem 
-odd that such a subject as vaccination should have a place 
in a contract for building. But there may be occasions 
when the operation is necessary, and Mr. Macey’s clause 
provides for it, as well as the provision that if the con- 
‘tractor refuses or fails the contract can be. determined and 
the employer can recover any loss or damage sustained 
through such determination. There was a time when the 
“wages paid by a contractor was not considered a subject 
swith which the building owner or his architect was con- 
cerned. A dispute over wages can, however, retard the 
sprogress of works, and the contractor in Mr. Macery’s 
-conditions has to agree to pay “not less than the minimum 
‘standard rate of wages as recognised for the respective 
‘trades and branches of the trades in the locality in which 
‘the work is being done.” If the clauses appear too rigorous 
‘the architect can of course modify them, but it is better in 
the end fora contractor to understand his exact position 
‘than to imagine he can evade or misinterpret difficulties 
‘because the language of the specification and conditions 
fails in undisguised exactitude. 

The order of the conditions for carrying out works is 
a natural one. Hoarding and fencing, shoring, delivery of 
plant and materials, arrangements for workmen, watchmen, 
examinations, tests, deviations, payments, &c., are treated 
in succession. In Mr. Macry’s “ Specifications in Detail ” 
each item is described at so much length as to make the 
volume a treatise on building materials and appliances as 
well as construction. The clauses in the “Conditions of 
“Contract” are treated in a similar manner, and the pages 
‘become a manual of the law of building. One work is the 
-complement of the other, and both form a complete guide 
‘to modern architectural practice. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. W. Emerson, president, in the 
chair. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members :—The late Marquis of Dufferin, elected honorary 
fellow 1866 ; the late Mr James Stevens, elected fellow 1877 ; 
and the late Mr. E. W. Barnes, of Bristol, elected fellow 1882. 

Mr. F. W. BEDFORD read a paper, illustrated by lantern 
views, descriptive of the life and works of 


Baldassare Peruzzi. 


The son of a weaver of Volterra who had settled in 
Siena, Peruzzi, the architect-painter, was born in 1481. Asa 
‘youth he delighted in frequenting the workshops of the gold- 
smiths and others who practised the art of design. At the age 
of twenty he was appointed assistant to Pinturicchio, who was 
engaged in painting the chapel of San Giovanni. He shortly 
after went to Volterra and painted a chapel near the Florentine 
gate, and then was persuaded to go to Rome. 

Here, entering the workshop of the father of Maturino, he 
greatly impressed his master and other artists by his power of 


study of the architectural antiquities of ancient Rome. Dy; 
his stay in Rome, from about 1503 to 1522, he painted ; 
designed a great many buildings. He then spent sq 
time in Bologna, whither he had gone by _ invita 
of the wardens of St Petronio, that he might ¢ 
part in the competition for the completion of that chy 
From Bologna he was almost compelled to return to Sj 
to prepare designs for the fortifications of the city, A 
completing this work he returned to Rome, and bec; 
engaged on St. Peter’s. In the sack of Rome in 1527 he 
made prisoner, was maltreated and shamefully tormented, 
lost all he possessed He was ransomed by the republi 
Siena, and was appointed to superintend the fortification 
that city. In 1529 he was sent by the Pope to help the P; 
and Sienese armies in subduing the city. After the war 
returned to Rome and became engaged in the erection 
various palaces and on St. Peter’s. He found time, too 
study astrology and mathematics, and became so expert in 
art of perspective drawing as to surpass all other master 
the day. He commenced also a book on the antiquitie: 
Rome, with a commentary on Vitruvius, and prepared m 
drawings for the illustrations. Many writers speak in eloqi 
terms of Peruzzi’s nobility and modesty of mind, which, t 
ever, were imposed upon by his patrons, so that in his old: 
he was very poor. ‘As he lay on his death-bed, to whic] 
had been brought not without a suspicion of poison, F 
Paul III. sent him 100 scudi and many promises. He die! 
January 1537, and was buried in the Pantheon by the sid| 
Raphael. | 

Mr. Bedford then treated of Peruzzi’s architectural worl 
some still to be seen in Italy, others spoken of by var’ 
authors but no longer existing, and others which have t 
attributed to him. Among the former mentioned wee | 
Palazzi Massimi, admired by Peruzzi’s contemporaries, ° 
since held to be among the masterpieces of the Renaissa 
The beauty of the plan and the refinement of the details } 
never been surpassed. The cortile of the Palazzo Massimil 
Colonne is one of the most charming in Rome. A still 1 
famous work is the Villa Farnesina, a work which Baron‘ 
Geymiiller attributes to Raphael. The paper dealt with) 
subject at some length, and suggested weakness in the rea 
adduced by Baron von Geymiiller in favour of Raphael as 
architect. The piercing of the frieze with windows, as al 
Farnesina, was a favourite motif with Peruzzi, and is to be‘ 
in many others of his buildings in Siena and at Bologna. | 
monotony Monaldini complains of in the architectural de! 


! 
| 
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of the Farnesina no doubt resulted from the exquisite 4; 
Peruzzi always displayed when he wished to combine pair 
with architecture, when he was careful that the structural y 
should not interfere with the more delicate lines of his br; 
work. A number of other buildings undoubtedly Peruzzi’ 
generally attributed to him, and Peruzzi’s share in the vai) 
designs and plans made for St. Peter’s were referred to. Vi 
states that Pope Leo X., desiring to bring the building, w) 
had been. commenced by Julius XI after the i 
Bramante, to a conclusion, and finding the edifice too ki 
resolved to have a new model constructed, oe 
he committed the work to Peruzzi, who prepared a. 
model, which is truly ingenious and of a magnif: 
character.” Vasari on this point is confirmed by Serlio, 
publishes Peruzzi’s model. Vasari also states that the fal 
of the principal chapel, which had been commencec) 
Bramante, was completed by Peruzzi, who constructed | 
peperino marble. Peruzzi was appointed architect to St Pe 
on August 1, 1520—less than five months after the dea 
Raphael—and held the post until May 6, 1527, and from 15) 
1531, and again from May 1535 to January 6, 1537, the day !! 
death. The author expressed his disagreement with the \) 
of Baron von Geymiiller, who states that the plan publishe 
Serlio is really Bramante’s, that the plan or model mentit 
by Vasari was only a combination of Bramante’s nave witt 
choir of Rossellino, and that most of the drawings in the! 
which have been attributed to Peruzzi, one or two of whiclé 
signed with his name, were made by Peruzzi for Pran! 
while he was the Jatters draughtsman. That Peruzzi\ 
Bramante’s assistant is not recorded by Vasari—who } 
both, and who published his book of “ Lives” in 1559! 
thirteen years after Peruzzi’s death—or by Serlio, who} 
Peruzzi’s pupil. That Peruzzi was greatly influence: 
Bramante, and was a sincere admirer of his work, on whi 
founded his own style, is undoubted; but there is no reas 
suppose that the many plans and perspective sketches by 
were made for Bramante, and were not the expression 
own ideas. — 

In Siena, Peruzzi’s. chief work was the rebuilding 
strengthening of many parts of the city walls; he built s 
towers or gateways, four of which—the Porta Laterina 
Porta Pispini, the Porta St. Prospero and the Porta Can 
—still remain. His most interesting work in Siena ist 
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ini, or Celsi—one of the most refined and dignified 
ae Italy. The Palazzo Turchi, outside the Porta 
mollia, was built about the same time as the fortifications 
j the Palazzo Pollini, for in the cornice, which is of terra- 
‘ta, Peruzzi has not only used the same enrichments, but 
; employed the same moulds for the casting. _ The details 
‘he frieze, architrave and cornice are almost Greek in their 
nement. A number of other buildings by Peruzzi, or 
cibuted to him, were referred to. Many of his designs for 
church of St. Domenico in Siena are preserved in the 
fzi, Leaving Siena, the description went on to buildings 
jigned by Peruzzi at Carpi, Ferrara, Vallepiatta, Viterbo, 
ybiano and Caprarola. Vasari says that “ Peruzzi prepared 
design and model for the cathedral of Carpi... . The 
acture was built under Peruzzi’s direction, and according to 
rules laid down by Vitruvius.” Baron von Geymiiller does 
dispute Peruzzi’s authorship, but remarks that the design is 


nded on the elements of Bramante’s design for St. Peter’s. | 


. Bedford considered, however, that from the style of the 
| ding, from the fact that Peruzzi was in Rome when Alberto 
j), for whom the Duomo was built, wrote to his agent that he 
\3 sending the model from Rome, and that several writers 
;ned Peruzzi as the architect some few years later, the weight 
<2vidence is in Peruzzi’s favour. 

The paper concluded with some remarks on Peruzzi as a 
‘nter. His paintings were classed with the best of his day. 
st of them were executed as fixed decorations, and very few 
«his easel pictures exist. The influence of Pinturicchio, 
«abtless his first master, is seen in all Peruzzi’s paintings. 
iter he owed much to Sodoma and to. Raphael. Some of the 
] ntings on the ceiling of the loggia in the Farnesina are in 
jitation of stuccowork in relief. Vasari says that he con- 
(sted the Cavalier Tizian, a most excellent and renowned 

nter, to see them, and he could by no means be persuaded 
{it they were painted, and remained in astonishment when, 
¢ changing his point of view, he perceived that they were 
yntings. Some of his most celebrated paintings are those in 
‘Maria della Pace. They were done in 1515 or 1516, and are 
¢ongly influenced by Sodoma and Raphael. The paintings 
ithe Villa Belcaro, which belong to Peruzzi’s later years, are 
i his best, and show great decorative power. They are 
ed 1535, and are the last he did in Siena. Neither Vasari 

: any other ancient writer speak of Peruzzi’s designs for 
bdr, but in the collection of Prince Sigmaringen there is 
¢iketch of the Adoration of the Magi, which was attributed 
t Raphael, but which is really by Peruzzi. The tapestry is 
aw in the Vatican. 

_ Peruzzi is said to have been the most elegant painter among 
4: architects, and the most ingenious architect among the 
jnters. He was unfortunate in that he happened to live at 

) same time as the three greatest geniuses of the Renaissance 
-3ramante, Raphael and Michel Angelo—whose influence 
pei the whole of the artistic world, and made it impos- 
¢le for any other artist to achieve anything free from the 

ge that he owed the idea tooneorthe other. Butalthough 

‘learnt much from them, he still preserved more of his 
<ginality than his other contemporaries, and infused a spirit 
(refinement into his work which has never been surpassed, 


i modern architecture owes to Peruzzi, and what architects 


@ to him, it is impossible to estimate; but no architect, 
“epting perhaps Brunelleschi and Bramante, did more in the 
«velopment of the application of Roman architecture to 
i dern times. 

Sit HENRY HowortTH proposed a vote of thanks to the 
/hor of the paper. He said the history of architecture was 
<, to be too much an impersonal one; the lives of the archi- 
tts themselves were seldom touched upon. It would be well, 


tefore, for a new departure to be made and a more personal | 


Itory of the men given, with their works. It was curious 
t Rome itself had little influence on the arts of Italy. Rome 
‘8 a waste between the close of the ninth century and the 

(sinning of the thirteenth. The return of the Popes to 
me restored its prestige. Money was spent lavishly, and 

#racted thither the great men of genius. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE seconded the vote. 


THE LATE JOHN NORTHWOOD. 


4 
ee JOHN NORTHWOOD, whose name is celebrated 
“ inthe annals of the glass trade as the modern dis- 
¢'erer of the long lost art of the cameo decoration of glass, 
<dat The Cedars, Wallheath, on Thursday, the 13th inst., at 
t age of sixty-three years. His reproduction of the Portland 
3€, Says the Birmingham Post, was a unique event in the 
ss trade, and excited the utmost interest among con- 
pesca generally when it was announced, proving as it did 
t the cameo vases of the glass makers of classical days 
: ild at least again be niade. Of the few cameo works in 
€ss which have come down to the moderns, the Portland 
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Vase is the most famous. It is a cinerary vase, and is supposed 
to have contained the ashes of a member of the imperial family 
of Alexander Severus. It was found ina marble sarcophagus, 
near Rome, in the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
for a time rested in the Barberini Palace at Rome. It cameat 
last into the possession of the Portlands—hence its modern 
name of the Portland Vase—who in 1810 placed it in the 
British Museum. Here, in 1845, it was smashed by a lunatic, 
but it was so skilfully put together again that it is still “a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” The vase represents, or 
is supposed to represent, Thetis consenting to be the bride of 
Peleus in the presence of Poseidon and Eros, and the two. 
former are also represented: on the reverse side. What is so 
remarkable about the vase is the way in which the artist has 
worked out the subject in the brittle material of glass. The 
ground of the Portland Vase is dark blue glass, and the 
figures upon it are cut out in cameo style from an 
outer layer of opaque glass. This now presents no 
insuperable difficulty to the skilled glass decorator trained 
in this class of work, but when Mr. John Northwood 
set to work, he had to start ad zuzitio, and even to make 
the tools which he used in puzzling out the secret of 
the ancient workers in glass. He spent three years over the 
task, and during the progress of the work a flaw showed itself 
in the vase, which developed till the vase split in two, but, like 
the pieced original, it was successfully joined together, and 
what occurred was no detriment to the happy conclusion of 
Mr. Northwood’s labour. At the end of the eighteenth century 
Josiah Wedgwood made fifty copies in fine earthenware of the 
Portland Vase, and we understand that it was one of these that 
Mr. Northwood had as a model. It was on the day that he 
started to London to compare his own work with the original 
in the British Museum that the flaw showed itself of which we 
have spoken. The vase which Mr. Northwood produced is 
now in the possession of Mr. P. Pargiter, of Stourbridge, and 
its value runs into four figures. Mr. Northwood began his 
career in the glass trade at Wordsley in the works of the late 
Mr. Benjamin Richardson, a noted manufacturer, and was 
engaged in the etching and enamelling departments. After- 
wards, in conjunction with his brother, he started etching ina 
workshop in Wordsley, and it was whilst here that he tried his 
hand at cameo work, and developed it tothe remarkable extent 
he did. Besides the replica of the Portland Vase, he made 
the handsome vase presented to the Birmingham Art Gallery 
by Sir Benjamin Stone, and other important works. For the 
last twenty years or more he has been the principal manager 
at the glass works of Messrs. Stevens & Williams, where his 
artistic abilities and skill have had congenial exercise, and 
where certain improvements in glass-making itself have been 
effected by him. His reputation in the glass trade will long 
live after him. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


GENERAL assembly (which includes Academicians and 
associates) of the Royal Scottish Academy was, says the 
Scotsman, held on the 12th inst. for the election of three painter 
Academicians and one architect Academician, in terms of a 
resolution come to at a previous meeting. The vacancies were 
caused by the deaths of Mr. G. W. Johnstone, Sir Noel Paton, 
Mr. J. B. M‘Donald, and by the removal of Mr. John Lavery 
to London, who loses thereby his rights as an Academician, 
though he may still continue to use the letters of RS.A. after 
his name. 

The result of the voting was that Messrs. Thomas Scott, 
George Henry, Glasgow; and Mr R. B. Nisbet were elected 
painter members, and Mr. G. Washington Browne the architect 
member. Messrs. Thomas Scott and R. B. Nisbet are water- 
colour artists. 

The voting was as follows :— 

First scratching for painter members, including proxies— 
Mr. Thomas Scott, 24; Mr. George Henry, Glasgow, 23 ; 
Mr. R B Nisbet, 22; Mr. Robert Noble, 16; Mr. A. D. Reid, 
Aberdeen, 15; Mr A. K Brown, Glasgow, 15; Mr. Pollok S. 
Nisbet, 13; Mr. Henry W. Kerr, 5. (Nine names received 
under five votes and were dropped.) 

Second Vote—Scott, 24; Henry, 25; R. B. Nisbet, 23; 
Robert Noble, 17; A. D. Reid, 15 ; A. K. Brown, 17; Pollok 
S. Nisbet, 6; H. W. Kerr, 5 (Nisbet and Kerr dropped) 

Third Vote—Scott, 26; Henry, 23; Nisbet, 24; Noble, 15; 
A. D. Reid, 18; A. K. Brown, 17. (Noble dropped.) 

Fourth Vote—Scott, 25; Henry, 25; Nisbet, 28; A. D. 
Reid, 29; Brown, 16. (Brown dropped ) 

Final Vote—Scott, 24; Henry, 21 ;. Nisbet, 29; Reid, 17. 

Vote for Architect Member.—Scratching—G. Washington 
Browne, 23; A. Marshall Mackenzie, Aberdeen, 11; John 
James Burnet, Glasgow, 8. Two others having fewer than 
5 votes were dropped. 

Second Vote—Browne, 23; Burnet, 10; Mackenzie, Io. 
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In a vote between Burnet and Mackenzie the former got 20 
and the latter 18. 

Final Vote—Browne, 23 ; Burnet, 12. 

The members of the Academy meet on the first Wednesday 
of March to determine on the number of associates to be 
elected to fill vacancies. On the second Wednesday of next 
month they meet to confirm their resolution, and on the third 
Wednesday they proceed to election. 

At the Scottish Arts Club in the evening there was a large 
attendance of members, and the health of the new Academicians 
was proposed by Mr. W. G. Stevenson, R.S.A. 

The following are a few notes on the careers of the new 
Academicians :— 

Mr. Tom Scott. 

The son of a clothier in Selkirk, Mr. Scott was born in that 
border town in 1854. He was educated at the Grammar 
School, and worked for some years at his father’s business, 
He commenced his art studies at the Royal Institution in 1877, 
and afterwards attended the life school of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. He is a painter in water-colour, and has exhibited 
almost entirely inthe Royal Scottish Academy Exhibitions, his 
painting ground being largely the romantic scenery of the 
Borders. Some of his more important works are, “The Otter 
Hunt,” the “ Meet of the Duke of Buccleuch’s Hounds at 
Riddell,” “Return to Selkirk from Flodden,” * The Legend of 
Ladywood,” “ Moss Troopers Returning from a Raid,” “The 
Riever’s Ride,” “A Mosstrooper Scout,” ‘ Hornshole, 1514,” 
“The Wood Waggon,” “ Newark Castle,” “St. Mary’s 
Loch,” &c. He was elected an associate of the Academy in 
1888. From time to time hehas had sketching trips in France, 
Switzerland, Italy and Tunis, going to Florence and Rome and 
Naples to see the works of the old masters. At present he is 
engaged on two pictures, one from the Border ballad, “The 
Border Widow’s Lament,” and the other from ‘“ Autumn 
Leaves,” one of J. B. Selkirk’s poems. For many years Mr. 
Scott has been much interested in the collection and preserva- 
tion of Border antiquities, and has made a large and interesting 
collection of prehistoric relics belonging to the Border 
counties. Of these a large selection was shown at the recent 
Glasgow International Exhibition, and attracted a good deal 
of attention from people interested in the subject. Along with 
other water-colour artists exhibiting at the Royal Scottish 
Academy, Mr. Scott vigorously protested against the method of 
hanging works in that medium at the Mound exhibitions, and 
as no redress could be obtained, he did not send any works to 
the last exhibition, and he does not exhibit on this occasion 
either, 


Wr. R. B. Nisbet. 


Mr. R. B. Nisbet, who is a native of Edinburgh, com- 
menced life as an apprentice in a Leith shipping office. He 
took to art in 1879, and went with his brother Pollok to study 
at Venice. Returning, he joined the Board of Manufactures’ 
School, where he drew from the antique and life. His first 
exhibits at the Royal Scottish Academy were in oil, but soon 
he took entirely to water-colour. He has sketched mostly at 
Cromarty, Gullane, St. Andrews, North Berwick, the Fifeshire 
coast, Selkirk, Surrey and Yorkshire. He first exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1888, in which year he was elected to 
the Royal Society of British Artists. In 1892 he was elected 
to the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, and in 
the following year was elected to the rank of an associate 
of the Royal Scottish Academy. He is also a member 
of the R.SW. He leans to the romantic side of his 
art, but is catholic enough in taste to admire all styles. He 
owes his own admirable style chiefly to strong admiration for 
the works of De Wint, Cox and Cotman in water-colour, and 
Chrome and Constable, along with the Barbizon school, in oil. 
Some of his works which brought him into prominence before 
he was made an associate were “ Evening Stillness,” bought 
by the Chantrey Bequest ; ‘ Solitude,” ‘‘ Harrowing,” “ Fore- 
noon” and ‘*Sunset on a Border Moor,” and since then in 
a broad and free method he has exhibited many charming 
works in which his aptitude for painting cloudland and sky 
have been very marked. Mr Nisbet’s art has had wide 
recognition both at home and abroad. He has been made an 
honorary member of the Royal Belgian Water-Colour Society, 
and he gained at the Vienna Jubilee Exhibition the only gold 
medal for water-colour in the English section. He was also 
awarded a medal at the Antwerp International Exhibition ; he 
holds various diplomas, and pictures of his have been bought 
for the permanent collections in Berlin, Dresden, Lille, Durban, 
Adelaide, Pittsburg and other towns. He took an active part 
in the formation of the Society of Scottish Artists, and has held 
office in that body. 


Mr. George Henry. 


Mr. George Henry, who made his name as an early member 
of the “ Glasgow school,” does a good deal also in designing. 
Landscapes with figures or cattle formed the subjects of his 
earlier pictures, but he has shown remarkable versatility in his 
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choice of themes, and his power of expression has been equ 
marked, whether the subject is treated in oil, water-colour 
pastel. The decorative quality of colour and line in his w 
became more pronounced after 1883, and is specially notice: 
in his “ Willows,” painted two years later. About the sz 
time his ‘‘ Mushroom Gatherer” attracted considerable not; 
and one of his most notable works, though it provoked s, 
criticism at the time, was the “ Galloway Landscape,” exhib; 
in 1889. Another notable’ picture was “The Druids® — 
voyage to Japan, rendered necessary on account of his hea 
was productive of many studies illustrative of Japanese life 
pictures, whether in. oil, water-colour, or pastel, showin 
thorough grasp of the characteristics of his subjects. Tw 
the most notable of the class were “A Japanese Belle,” exhib| 
at the Water-Colour Society’s Exhibition of 1894, and «” 
Brown Kimono,” shown at the St. Louis Exposition in x: 
On his return to this country in 1895, Mr. Henry took 
portrait painting, and proved equally successful in depict 
children, women, or men. Among the best known of | 
group are the portraits of Dr. Campbell Black and the chi 
of Mr. T. G Arthur. He was elected an associate of 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1892. 3 Bey 
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Wr, G, Washington Browne, 

Mr. G. Washington Browne was born in Glasgow, | 
received his early training there. He afterwards proceede 
London, where he served under one or two architects 
ts) 
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distinction, and gained the Pugin Travelling Studen 
being the first Scotsman to secure the honour. His draw 
made in connection with this studentship, and while tray 


student, were afterwards published in a folio volume, and ; 


with much acceptance. On returning ‘to’ Scotland, he bec: 
a partner with Dr, Rowand Anderson, and afterwards by h 
self carried out the Edinburgh Public Library, the ~¢ 
Children’s Hospital and Messrs. Redfern’s buildings in Pri 
Street. He has made a special duty of library planning | 
construction, and besides erecting several libraries through 
the country, has acted as adviser and assessor to library ci 
mittees. Some years ago he entered into partnership with 
J. M. Dick Peddie, and the firm has erected a consider: 
number of banks and insurance company buildings, twc 
which are shown on the walls of the present exhibition. Am 
the most recent of this description of building with which | 
firm’s name is identified are those of the Standard | 
Assurance Company in George Street, Edinburgh, the off 
of the Scottish Provident Institution, to which consideré 
additions were made, and the buildings of the Scottish Eq 
able Life Assurance Society, both in St. Andrew Squ 
Edinburgh. Mr. Browne was elected an associate of | 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1892. Af 
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SCOTTISH ACADEMY’S EXHIBITION. 
HE exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy was ope} 
on Saturday. It is, according to the Scofsman, a gi 
strong, average exhibition, with some outstanding and Lg 
features, while the general body of the work, both: 
academicians, associates and those outside the academic cit’ 
is of a varied and interesting nature. Several beaul 
pictures have been obtained on loan from foreign and o} 
artists, notably one from that accomplished French ar: 
M. Dagnan-Bouveret ; and there is a small show of paint: 
and drawings by the late Sir Noel Paton, and of paintings 
the late Mr. J. B. M‘Donald, which have a melancholy inte: 
Several of the academicians are painting strongly at pres 
and do themselves credit by the works they exhibit. 
effort has been made, chiefly owing to the exertions 
Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, who is a member of Cou: 
this year, to revive an interest in the sculpture \ 
partment by obtaining from two or three French, Belg: 
Russian and London sculptors examples of their wi 
which, with local busts and fancy figures, are decoratr 
disposed throughout the entire length of the galleries. 1! 
for the first time probably, there is a small but elegance) 
tion of what the French call “objects of art,” included ur 
that heading being many choice pieces of jewellery, w! 
should be specially attractive to ladies who wear it and cri: 
men who make it. The old dispute as to the placing of 
water-colours and architectural drawings has not yet iE 
satisfactorily solved. The water-colours are hung in sev: 
places, and it would almost appear as if that and other poin' 
a similar kind could only be met by the Academy boldly faa 
the question, which cannot much longer be delayed, of get 
more accommodation, either in the present buildings, the Rii 
Institution or elsewhere. As usual the number of works 1 
in for consideration was large. Of all classes the number 
1,782, and of these there have been placed 789, which 1s 
fewer than last year. The details of the figures may be! 
resting. They are :—Oils—accepted, 100; doubtful, 359 5 
jected, 400; total, 859; water-colours—accepted, 56; d 
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The loan exhibits in sculpture, 


tainly remarkable for variety and quality, comprising, as 
ey do, examples from three or four of the most prominent 
asters of the art in Europe ee 
entioned, and the interest of the connoisseur will be imme- 
ately aroused. They are Rodin, Dalou, Dillens and Prince 
couhetzskoi, the great Russian sculptor, who made such a 
ark for himself in the last Paris International Exhibition, 
e sends here a most artistically-handled equestrian group, 
ititled “ Tolstoi,” also a sketch for a monument to Dante, an 
iginal conception which strikes a profound note. Dalou 
nds his “ Lavoisier,” the intense concentration of which, in 
pe and expression, at once arrests attention. The technique 
ay be thought a little dry, but there can be no doubt of the 
yen, nervous quality of every line in it. It is the portrait 
a scientist, and all that masterly science in the art 
sculpture can do is. to be seen in the production 
it. It is the Frenchman at his best in a medium 
id with a subject that he is master of. From. this 
je turns to “ Eve,” by Rodin, and, finds a quite different 
‘titude towards the medium. In this work is to be seen the 
ruggle to express in material form the vague qualities of 
ings abstract. Between these two works (“ Eve,” by Rodin, 
4d“ Lavoisier,” by Dalou) the history of modern sculpture 
‘ight be written and all the battles of its criticism. In 
iliens we have a master of the Belgian school, whose forte 
‘decoration. He is here represented by a bronze from his 
‘udy for the figure “ La Gloire,” which stands in the Botanic 
ardens of Brussels. It is one of a series of about fifty 
eces of sculpture commissioned by the town of Brussels 
‘aid the cultivation of sculpture in Belgium. Many of the 
ibjects given were personifications of plants. “La 
loire” represents the laurel, a sprig of which in token 
victory the youth thrusts aloft. There is a fine enthu- 
asm and abandon about the work—a broad picturesque- 
sss which speaks of the northman as against him of 
‘e Latin race. It has been suggested that the Board 
’ Manufactures, or whatever other authority has charge of the 
‘nd for the benefit of the Scottish National Gallery, might see 
‘eir way, in the interest of sculpture, to add this piece, 
La Gloire” and the superb “Lavoisier,” to the national 
‘Mection. The Royal Scottish Academy make, as has been 
id, a new departure this year, and so follows in the wake of 
‘ogress elsewhere by showing a fine collection of jewellery- 
ulpture in little. Works in this genre have been honourably 
aced and regarded in all the academic exhibitions in Europe 
id inthe Royal Academy at home, and the Royal Scottish 
cademy need make no apology for these pleasing exhibits. 
wo of the cases contain works from architects, that of H. 
Jilson being the more important. He also sends a 
Jucifix and chalice of great beauty. Mr. Cromer Watt, 
| Aberdeen, shows three charming necklaces jewelled 
aid partly enamelled. Nelson Dawson also shows a 
jae collection of work in silver and enamel. All. these 
orks are personally designed and mainly executed by the 
ind of the artist, and are therefore as much to be regarded as 
pressions of character as the productions of other mediums 
\ art more readily accepted by the public. There is a large 
nel from Mr. Pickford Marriot, London, in rich inlay of 
other-of-pearl and painted gesso, which will surely prove an 
ject of pleasure to many, His Madonna in last year’s Royal 
cademy, and another large panel in mother-of-pearl and 
‘ecious metals, received great attention. The medium is a 
vival of an art which had come to be regarded as almost 
‘rgotten or lost. In Marriot’s hand it receives a new grace 
Ad a higher artistic quality, perhaps, than it ever had _ before. 
aken altogether, the sculpture-room will have more interest 
ls year than formerly, and the standard shown will, it is to be 
ped, have a highly educative influence on those students of 
‘€ art in Edinburgh, who must doubtless sometimes suffer 
‘om the absence of that vitalising element in surroundings 
hich is the favour of their confrtres abroad. The local 
ulptors also are well represented. 
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' THE DREI MOHREN, AUGSBURG. 


\COORDIN G to the Frankfurter Zeitung, a famous 
_ X hostelry, the Drei Mohren, in Augsburg, having fallen 
Vevil days, is about to come under the hammer. Built in the 
ily years of the sixteenth century by Hans Herwart, a wealthy 
-erchant of Augsburg, and bought from him in 1560 by Jacob 
_ Ugger, the Rothschild of his time, the house passed through 
ye hands of various private owners, until in 1723 it was 
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bought by one Andreas Wahl, and by him converted into an 
hotel. It is probable that the Emperor Charles V. stayed in 
the. house in Herwart’s time, and the Emperor Maximilian is 
known to have been Jacob Fugger’s guest there in 1566. The 
list of illustrious and famous personages who visited the house 
during its palmy days as a hostelry, when Augsburg was a 
much-visited town—apart from its own attractions, it was a 
kind of half-way bouse between Ulm and Munich and a natural 
halting-place on the journey to and from Switzerland and Italy 
—seems an endless one, and the guest-books of the hotei, which 
seem to have been carefully preserved, must be very interesting 
reading. In 1792 Kaiser Francis II. stayed there with his wife 
Maria Theresa. In 1801 Napoleon stopped at Augsburg, and 
many of his generals stayed at the Drei Mohren, Napoleon 
himself occupying the episcopal residence. The Empress 
Josephine was a guest in 1805 on her way to Munich, whither 
Napoleon had summoned her Late in December of the same 
year the Bavarian Major von Hausmann signed the guest- 
book, and opposite his name appears the statement that he 
came “to occupy our free town in the name of the Prince of 
Bavaria.” On March 3, 1806, the formal delivery of the town 
to the Bavarian Commissioners was celebrated by a great 
banquet at the hotel. In 1810 the Archduchess Marie Louise 
stopped there with a great suite on her journey to Paris to 
supplant the divorced Josephine. During the later Napoleonic 
wars there was much journeying of soldiers and diplomats 
backwards and forwards through Augsburg, and we find in the 
guest-book of the Drei Mohren the names of Metternich, 
Castlereagh, Canning, Wellington, Talleyrand, and others 
entered, on their journey to the Congress of Vienna. Soon, 
however, the stream was turned in the opposite direction, and 
there was great journeying of notables to France, where 
Napoleon had reappeared and was showing very scant respect 
for the decrees of the Congress. 

After Napoleon’s final fall the Drei Mohren sheltered 
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| Jerome, Fouché (who signed himself Duke of Otranto), Count 


Walewski, Gustavus Wasa and other of the great Corsican’s 
protegés who had shared in his fall In the following decades 
we find names whose fame is of a different kind—Feuerbach, 
Lamartine, Walter Scott, Paganini, Spontini, Uhland. In 
1866, on August 24, the German Federation was dissolved in 
Augsburg, and here again the Drei Mohren was the scene of 
the formalities. This was Augsburg’s last appearance as a 
“ Weltstadt,” and since then, though the Drei Mohren has 
extended its hospitality on several occasions both to the old 
Emperor William and to his son, who as Crown Prince was 
immensely beloved in Augsburg, as indeed throughout Bavaria, 
and whose visits were always made occasions of great rejoic- 
ing, both Augsburg and its famous Gasthof have suffered 
eclipse. Augsburg is no longer a great place of call; the 
travellers who would once have stayed there are now whisked 
past it in the Orient express, and the Drei Mohren is fallen 
from its high estate—fallen so far that its present proprietor 
after long struggle against the inexorable kind of adversity 
which changed social conditions often bring with them, finds 
himself compelled to offer the historic old house to the highest 
bidder. 


STONEHENGE. 


HE charities and records committee of the Wilts County 
Council, after exhaustively considering several important 
matters connected with Stonehenge, have reported to the 
County Council in favour of a recommendation to the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury that negotiations with 
Sir Edmund Antrobus be initiated or renewed with a view to 
the acquisition of Stonehenge as a national monument, and 
that the Treasury be further informed that after such acquisi- 
tion the Wilts County Council would be willing to undertake 
the guardianship of the monument. The Amesbury Rural 
District Council have failed to take action on a representation 
trom the Amesbury Parish Council with reference to a petition 
as to the obstruction of an alleged public right of way leading 
to Stonehenge, and it has been decided to appoint a committee 
of the County Council, consisting of the chairman, the Marquis 
of Bath, and Mr. J. M. F. Fuller, M.P., to hold a public inquiry 
into the subject-matter of the petition. 


The Improvements Committee of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion has recommended the acquisition of about 50 acres of 
ground on which to erect houses for the poorer and labouring 
classes who may be displaced by the improvement operations 
of the Corporation under existing Acts of Parliament, or in 
exercise of the powers which may hereafter be conferred upon 
them for dealing with insanitary and congested areas within 
the city. For the acquisition of the ground the committee 
recommend that power be asked to borrow 750,000/, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE contest before the Examiner on Standing Orders 
over the Brighton Electric Railway Bill is being fought 
with a vigour which recalls the old days of railway cam- 
paigns. It would seem that the practice of opposing 
Bills on points of another class than plans and sections 
has not been favourable to accuracy, for some of the sur- 
veyors employed on the new line have been strangely care- 
less. The allegations on account of defective plans were 
unusually heavy in number, and several have been already 
decided in favour of the opponents and against the 
promoters of the Electric Railway Bill. In one instance 
it was shown that the railway could not be constructed as 
laid down on the plans without going through a station of 
the London and Brighton Railway Company. In fact, 
Mr. Morcan, the chief engineer, said that in cases where the 
Ordnance map was followed there was accuracy, but where 
anything was added there was error. In one case a whole 
valley seemed to have been left out. The description 
of houses was prepared in such a manner that, according 
to the Examiner, it was very difficult, almost impossible, to 
test the accuracy of the statements contained in it. He 
said it seemed to him that the statement amounted to a 
very perfunctory compliance with the Standing Orders, and 
he must, therefore, sustain the allegation. With regard to 
the latter point, some allowance must be made owing to 
the changes which have been introduced in the Standing 
Orders with regard to houses. Formerly it did not matter 
how many people occupied a house. One number on the 
plan and one number in the reference book sufficed, 
although it might contain a great many tenements. By 
the latest amendments one room, if a separate dwelling, 
must be distinguished. In such a case there may be an 
excuse Owing to the difficulty of getting up information in 
a hurry. But what is to be said when railway sidings near 
the Streatham Hill station are shown on the plans as 
gardens attached to houses? The Examiner’s report will be 
considered by the committee on Standing Orders, but 
enough allegations have been sustained to make it doubtful 
whether the Bill can ever reach the stage of the first reading. 


Dr. Hein, of Vienna, is now engaged in southern 
Arabia in exploration of remains in the ancient kingdom 
of Saba, or Sheba, which is now receiving more than usual 
attention from archeologists. It is announced that the 
Turks have discovered several ruins in the districts known 
as Kaasa Redah and Kaasa Ans, which have been 
mentioned by an Arabic writer in the tenth century. They 
have met with an immense number of inscriptions on 
marble slabs, which confirm the statements of GLASER, to 
whom the credit is due of first suggesting the interest of 
the country. Figures in marble and bronze, as well as 
ancient coins, have been secured. There are districts as 
yet untouched which are described as being rich in 
remains. All objects found have to be sent to Constanti- 
nople, but it is never difficult for another country in favour 
with the Porte to obtain a liberal share of antiquities by a 
moderate outlay. 


LITTLE is known about the works of Myron, the Greek 
sculptor, although it would appear that he produced a 
variely of statues, some of them being remarkable for their 
suggestion of action. His name, however, lives through 
his courage in representing animals at a time when heroic 
figures were the fashion. Myron’s cow inspired a great 
many Greek epigrams. In the eighteenth century Lessinc 
treated at some length of so renowned an animal, and other 
critics have followed his example. GorTHE believed the 
cow was a sublime symbol suggesting the nourishing prin- 
ciple of nature which is presented to us in countless varia- 
tions throughout the universe. A case is now before the 
French courts which shows that simple as the cow may 
seem to be as a subject, and restrained as it is .in posture, 
it can afford an opportunity for the skill of an army of 
lawyers. The circumstances were almost commonplace. 
A porcelain manufacturer in Limousin, of which Limoges 
is the capital, considered an acceptable prize in the nume- 
rous agricultural shows of the district would be a group 
corresponding with Myron’s, of a cow and a calf. He gave 
a commission to M. Bureau,a sculptor. The artist wished 


to be true to local varieties, and he.used animals belon 
to M. TEISSERENC DE Bort as models. He even gave 
the copy the names of the originals, viz, Guine-R, 
The manufacturer sent an example to an exhibition 
Paris. It was at once seized because it was alleged tc 
a ccunterfcit presentment of a group by the late M. Mi 
Artists like MM. DeraILtz, BOUGUEREAU, Caro) 
DuRAN, FREMIET, have testified to the corresponde 
between the two groups. On the other hand, agricultu; 
and various authorities in Limousin have vouched 
the fidelity of the portraiture of the cow and the calf, as 
originals were well known. Both sides have provi. 
copies, and the French Court has during the hearing 
sembled a dealer’s shop. It will take some time befor 
decision in so important a case is arrived at, and it 1 
help to warn other sculptors against attempting to rival 
reputation of Myron. 


THE Chateau de Vincennes is unquestionably out 
the fortifications of Paris, but Parisians hardly recognis 
as suburban. From this peculiarity it is léss often inspec 
by tourists than it deserves. The society known as « 
Amis des Monuments Parisiens ” lately visited the buildi 
and were enabled to see more than the ordinary specte 
The history of Vincennes goes back for 1,100 years, 
807 it belonged to an abbey. Then it was transformed 
a royal hunting lodge. St. Lours when king held 
court there, for he was able to dispense justice under 
trees of the neighbouring forest.. He is said to haye 
400 officers and servitors, and the annual expense 
1,357,000 francs. Our Henry V. died in Vincennes in 
thirty-fourth year. He had set out to the relief of Co 
but he became so ill at Corbeil that he was carried 
litter to Vincennes, and there after a month expired. M 
discomfitures in France were the consequences. His bc 
were buried in the cemetery of the chateau, but the fl 
which was taken from them by boiling, was removed 
England. The trilogy of “Henry VI.” begins with 
funeral in Westminster Abbey. Louis XIII. prefe 
Vincennes to his other residences, and with him Maza 
lived. Several of the rooms were constructed or alti 
under the direction of the Cardinal. The apartments 
now occupied by the general in command of the fortr 
Mazarin died there. The last historic incident conne: 
with the fortress was the trial and execution of the | 
D’ENGHIEN in 1804. The donjon, which was used ; 
residence by King Cuartgs V., was the prison of the g 
Conb#, Cardinal pz Rerz, Diperot and MiRABEAU. | 
visit to the chateau was one of the most interesting 0! 
those organised by M. Cuartes Normanp, architect, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WiZST FRONT, ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, WESTMINST: 
DETAIL. 


THE LONDON, CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, NORTH STREET, LEE 


HE new branch bank erected by the London ,City: 
‘je Midland Banking Company is situate at the co 
of North Streét and Meanwood Road, Leeds, holdir 
commanding position, and eminently suitable for ban 
premises. The principal entrance is at the ns 
corner of the building. The banking-room is 42 feet 
29 feet by 22 feet high, with a decorated waggon-sha 
ceiling; a private office is provided for the manager, anc 
fittings are of American walnut. 

The strong rooms, &c., are placed in the basement, | 
a hydraulic elevator is erected for the service of the bc 
and bullion. The first and second floors are designed 
the manager’s residence. At the angle of the buildit 
clock turret is placed, which is illuminated at night! 
electricity. The banking-room and basement are war‘ 
by hot-water coils. The vitiated air shafts are call 
above the roofs for the ventilation of the premises. _ 

The whole building is fitted with the electric I 
The new bank has been designed and carried out wi 
the supervision of Mr. WiLt1AM BAKEWELL, archi! 
Leeds. 


EWING GILMOUR INSTITUIrE, DUMBARTON, N.B. 


_ MARQUETRY PANELS: 8.8. “ORO TES" 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


TING of the Association was held on Friday 
| Easing last, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, president, in the 


The following were elected members :—Messrs. P. W. G. 
thall, C. K. Roe and B. Drummond. | 

Donations towards the new premises fund had been 
jived from :—Mr. C. B. Arding, 57.; Mr. Arthur Harston, 
5. - Mr H. Dymoke Wilkinson, 2/. 2s.; Mr. A. H. Ryan 
ison, a/, 2s ; Mr. H. I. Potter, 142.15 ; Mr. T. R. Hooper, 
s.; Mr. V. Wilkins, 17. 1s. Total amount, 3,710/. 15. 6d. 
Miss ETHEL M. CHARLES, A.R.I.B.A, read a paper 


tled 


A Plea for Women Practising Architecture. 


dence, as the subject under discussion is not of my own 
ysing, and I fear | cannot do it justice. The title, to start 
1 is somewhat misleading. The dictionary says plea 
ns a lame excuse or apology. _ Now, I do not propose to 
> any lame excuses or apologies, all of which would be 
ecessary under the circumstances. I shall merely bring to 
* notice some facts relative to woman and architecture, 
most of which you are, doubtless, already familiar. Then, 
‘n, the title seems to suggest that I am conscious of a 
‘ng against women architects, and, since I read the paper 
‘re your Association, it further implies that I believe such 
‘ility is to be found amongst your ranks. Now, I wish it 
2 clearly understood that I disclaim both of these assump- 
5, Doubtless your committee had their thoughts directed 
ie choice of this subject by the knowledge of the existence 
is feeling ; but, personally, I have never met it. No one 
ever maintained before me that a woman should not 
tee as an architect, and, if this view is held, I venture to 
‘cit can only be held by those outside the profession, who 
‘consequently not acquainted with the functions, powers 
|responsibilities of an architect. 
jmce you are members of the profession, it seems 
\rfluous to address you on the subject, as you must know 
than any one what are the qualifications necessary for 
entice of the same, and therefore know better than any 
that it is not a case of man or woman being best fitted 
tactise this art, but that it is entirely a case of personal 


| 


city 
‘a back number of the British Architect | came across 
(ollowing remark:—“ Whether women, as a whole, are 


{to take up the profession of architecture we hold some- 
; strong and, it may be, conservative views—views which 
onot think it would serve any useful purpose to discuss.” 
[9 very much that some one present holds similar strong 
| conservative views, and that he will be kind enough to 
jss them to-night, as I may tell you the subject was 
hea by your committee as being a peculiarly useful and 
‘ble one. 
+ would be a bold man who would assert that “ women as 
\ole” are fitted to take up the profession, considering so 
women have turned their thoughts in its direction; but it 
Jd be a still bolder man who would assert that men, asa 
1, are fitted to take up the profession, vzde the enormities 
jue daily committed by men in the name of architecture. 
‘eat, itis not a case of men versus women; it is a case of 
jidual capability and aptitude. 
Owever, there are some people, we are given to under- 
1 , who maintain that woman, Zev se, is unsuited for practis- 
urart. Wherein the weak point lies we shall, no doubt, 
ver in the course of the evening ; but as far as I can 
y it lies outside the woman, and is not a defect inherent 
*. I suppose the reascn why woman should not practise 
‘tecture is because, except in one or two isolated cases, 
€ as not practised it hitherto ; and this is no reason at all. 
€ same objection is brought forward, every time that 
in have attempted to enlarge their sphere of action, and yet 
éy new proofs are given that intellectually women can, at 
1 in many cases, hold their own with men. The results of 
'rsity examinations show it ; members of the medical pro- 
<n testify to it ; the legal profession numbers women in its 
1, both in France and in America, though up till now in 
ind women have only been allowed to study for, but not 
Tctise at the Bar. “Let them study by all means,” the 
ae say, “ but draw the line at practise.” And what 
; brs of instruction, I ask you, if it is to be turned to no 
he What is Study without an object? Knowledge 
ee application ? It is simply creating wants without 
A ng the power of satisfying them. Living is not learning 
>plying what one has learnt. 
- then, it 1S granted that woman is intellectually capable 
estling with the problems of architecture, are we to 
heaien 1S physically incapable of carrying on the 
Slnalieee t were unreasonable to say her strength is 
\ to the task when we see what women actually do in 
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this country. Take chainmakers, for instance. Hundreds of 
women are employed in the very heavy work of chain-making, 
a most arduous trade, and you must remember how two or 
three years ago certain philanthropists were anxious that legis 
lation should put a stop to this, as they asserted the work was 
too great a strain for a woman, This intervention only resulted 
in the Home Secretary being besieged by indignant deputations. 
of these same women, all protesting their competence and 
defiantly baring their muscular arms as evidence of the strength 
on which they prided themselves. | Then, again, our agricul- 
tural labourers are not by a long way all men. In harvest 
time, when the work requires to be got through with all speed, 
women are called upon to labour side by side with their 
husbands and brothers ; they toil from earliest dawn to latest 
twilight, through all the burning heat of the early autumn 
day, and so far from succumbing to this exposure, they weather 
it with the best of the men and live to seventy and eighty years 
of age. Now the bodily fatigue an architect must be prepared 
to undergo cannot be compared to the physical strain our 
women endure when employed as field farers or as chain- 
makers. 

I do not mean to make light of the arduousness of the pro- 
fession. The mere study of architecture involves a great deal 
of physical as well as mental strain, and since practice means 
the continuance of study and added to this responsibility, the 
profession is certainly not one to be adopted by the physically 
feeble. But women are not all physically feeble any, more 
than men are all physically strong. You have heard of archi- 
tects--men—breaking down through overwork, but you would 
not for that reason say that all men are unfitted to practise the 
profession. I have never heard of a woman architect breaking 
down, but neither do I assert that all women are fitted to prac- 
tise architecture. 

Those who base their objections to women architects on 
the fact that they are an innovation, and therefore to be sup- 
pressed, will fling their prejudices and fears to the winds when 
what is now an innovation comes to be a recognised institu- 
tion. Already in America one town has a lady for a consulting 
architect, and we are given to understand that her designs for 
schools, prisons and railway stations compare favourably with 
other similar works in the country. 

But there are some opponents who are more specific in 
their objections, and it is with these we must now deal. Their 
objections really arise from an imperfect knowledge of what an 
architect is. There is a general idea afloat that architects 
“make plans” and climb ladders, but beyond these two 
accomplishments nothing certain seems to be known. The 
former occupation is acknowledged to be quite a legitimate one 
for a woman, provided she have the necessary gifts, but the 
latter cannot be countenanced for a moment, even though she 
may be sufficiently courageous to attempt it, and can be trusted 
not to lose her head on the scaffolding. As far asI can gather, 
it is not the climbing that is objected to, but the fact that she 
may be seen climbing a ladder. Therein lies the difficulty. 
No less an architect than Wren shows us a way round, if not 
over it. The famous Duchess of Marlborough informs us 
Wren “ was content to be dragged up in a basket three or four 
times a week to the top of St. Paul’s, and at great hazard, for 
200/. a year.” No one could object to a woman being hoisted 
up in a basket any more than they could object to her making 
use of the more conventional elevator. Climbing a ladder is 
condemned as unwomanly, but so was riding a bicycle or being 
seen on the top of an omnibus not so very long ago, and yet 
all are now seemingly reconciled to these unwomanly practices. 
Besides, the ladder question could only be raised by persons 
who are in ignorance of the portion of a lifetime that an. 
architect spends upon a ladder, and as this is so infinitesimal 
it is unworthy of consideration, 

But besides the objector to innovation and the objector to 
ladder-climbing, there is the man who has dealt personally 
with architects as their client, and who knows very definitely 
what an architect is and what he expects from him. He must 
be a thoroughly artistic, scientific and practical man. He must 
be able to design at all possible speed a convenient, durable 
and beautiful building of any one of the three groups into which 
buildings may be roughly classified—Domestic, Ecclesiastical 
and Civil. He must have an intimate and familiar knowledge 
of every material and every trade employed in the realising of 
the said building, in order that none but the best of its kind 
and the best of technical skill may be employed. He must be 
a master of scientific construction, in order to prevent waste of 
time, material and money. He must keep all accounts 
relating to the work, bear in mind the interests of client and 
contractor and manage everything without allowing any friction 
to come about between the different parties concerned. This 
list is not complete; 1 have mentioned but a few of the 
functions required by an employer, of his architect. For the 
sake of argument we will suppose that they appear to offer just 
so many obstacles to a woman following the profession. 

I use the word “profession” because it covers more require- 
ments than art, craft or faculty, and though it has been 
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weighed and found wanting, it appears to be the word in most 
general use when connected with the practice of architecture. 
To succeed in architecture one must be, as I have said, 
artistic, scientific and practical in business matters ; that is to 
say, success is largely a matter of natural gifts, education and 
experience. Now, who will assert that the necessary gifts are 


not and cannot be possessed by woman ; that she does not uffice : tho 

receive the requisite general education, and that experience | out study and direction. Art has its restrictions and its 
may not be acquired by her as well as by man? tions, which must be recognised and appreciated if trut 
Let us look first at the zesthetic side of the question. | nature are to be our guides ; and architecture is partic 
Architecture has been defined as good construction inspired by restricted and limited in theory and in practice. In thi 
an artistic motive or by the instinct of the beautiful. Now this | is bound by those rules of art inspired by taste bas 
‘nstinct of the beautiful, or, as the French put it better, “ce traditions, and by those rules of science which can bed 
sentiment du beau,” is as a rule more strongly developed in the | strated by invariable and absolute formule. And in pi 
woman. Nearly every woman is more or less impressionable, | it is limited by structural conditions, which, if neglected, 
that is, she is an artist by temperament. Her taste will lead | in the collapse of the building ; it 1s limited by the pi 
her instinctively and intuitively to a result which a man will | properties of material, by the climate, by the habits and. 
sities of the moment. ae 


reach by a series of criticisms and reasonings. He sees the 1 ; ; saa 
truth, she feels it. The beautiful is attained by both; what Study of zsthetic rules produces fine designs, and st 
et scientific laws produces fine construction. Constr 


matter if the paths they follow are different ° astr : 
In most cases (outside the profession, be it understood) who | demands a knowledge of the principles of mather 

is it who cares to be surrounded by beautiful objects and | besides a knowledge of the properties of building ‘maj 
! Now mathematics involve logic, or the science of rea 


another woman of “a masculine understanding,” and in 
on her own plans being used for her palace. De lOrme, 
to her, “‘ Lequel Palays je conduis de votre Grace suiva: 
dispositions, mesures et commandement qu'il vous a plait 
faire.” ‘eh spa tae 

But however artistic a woman may be, her natural 
alone will not suffice any more than will those of a man 


attempts as far as is possible to make the home a thing of 
beauty? It is certainly not the average man, who so long as 
the is comfortable cares little for the appearance of his sur- 
roundings. It follows, then, that it must be the woman, who 
will cheerfully sacrifice even comfort to her conception of 
beauty, if any choice have to be made between the two. 

Some people go so far as to say that a woman must neces- 
sarily know how to plan a house better than a man, because 
her household duties suggest to her the wants and require- 
ments that must be met. We do not agree with this view. 
The best housekeeper in the world may have most definite 
ideas as to what she requires, but she will not produce a plan, 
that is, the suitable disposition of spaces, till she have learned 
what rules and precepts must be obeyed in planning a house. 
And these rules, being all based upon common sense and 
obvious reasoning, are as patent to men as they are to women. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that the 
influence of woman in domestic architecture has been felt ever 
since the progress of social relations made her the equal 
instead of the slave of men. Woman’s position in a country is 
the surest sign of the social progress in that country, and it 
was in the sixteenth century, when women began to be 
respected “as a whole,” and not in individual instances, that 
domestic architecture regained its prominence. It was whena 
woman ruled this country, and by her personality influenced 
many, that castles, cathedrals and colleges—buildings designed 
for men by men—ceased to be the most important architectural 
objects erected. Elizabeth’s reign is remarkable for the 
number of radical changes which took place, and in no 
direction was the change so marked as in architecture. 

At the time when, under James’s rule, the Scotch were 
dwelling in fortresses about as comfortable as a Norman keep, 
the English under Elizabeth were vieing with each other as to 
who should build the most roomy, most convenient and most 
beautiful houses. It is noteworthy that the great queen spent 
not a penny herself in the interest of building, but she gave her 
noblemen much moral support, encouraging them to spend 
their thousands in erecting palaces worthy of ‘receiving her as 
a guest. One of the most indefatigable builders of that time 
whose name has come down to us was a woman, Elizabeth of 
Hardwicke, Of the “three most elegant seats that were ever 
raised by one hand,” so says her biographer, only Hardwicke 
Hall remains, and, judging from its monotonous symmetry and 
extravagant window-space, we have, it seems, little cause to 
regret old Chatsworth and Oldcotes. Besides her three 
country seats, this lady left “ stately almshouses for twelve poor 
people” in Derby, and personally superintended the con- 
struction of ‘a splendid mural monument” to her own memory 

in All Saints Church, Derby. Her biographer, alluding to her 
passion for building, describes her as “‘a woman of a masculine 
understanding and conduct; proud, furious, selfish and un- 
feeling.” Apparently we are to gather that these unattractive 
qualities, pride, violence and egoism, go hand in hand witha 
masculine understanding. If, as Hardwicke shows, she lacked 
artistic feeling, she was, on the other hand, a thoroughly prac- 
tical woman. Of the four husbands she outlived, three were 
wealthy men who were able to supply her with the means of 
indulging in her favourite pursuit. 

In France, where women stand out more prominently than 
in England, and during the early Renaissance, when they 
were most conspicuous even as politicians, warriors and poets, 
we find them occupied with building at an earlier date than 
at home. Marie de Pierre-Vive, Dame du Perron, one of the 
ladies of the household of Catherine de Medicis, was officially 
associated with Philibert de ?Orme during the erection of the 

Tuileries. In 1566 her name stands among the list of “ MM. 
les Surintendants des Bastiments du Roy,” and it is interesting 
to note that where she and de |’Orme signed papers together, 
Dame du Perron’s name comes first. Her royal mistress was 


correctly, 
inheritance of man as opposed to woman. 
granted that amon 


among an equal number of uneducated men; but it by no 


follows from this that the brain of the average won 
education is less capable of mastering the science o 
than that of the average man of education. Now we ai 
discussing cultivated women, and all reference to the u 
vated and illogical class is beside the question. The 
can be mastered is proved by the successful results ac 


by women at the universities, where they show peculiar a 


for the science of mathematics, the numbers who devote 
all proportion tc 


selves to this study being great, out of 


who select other schools or triposes. Again, at the Ec 


Beaux-Arts, where the architectural course includes, | 
an immense variety of other subjects, a very high stanc 
American, has late 
the honour of carrying off the Premier Prix over the hi 


mathematical ability, a woman, an 


her brother students. 
But pure mathematics are of 


with the properties of building materials, and this fam. 
a technical eM 


it is argued, can only be gained by 
the trades employed in building. In the Middle Ag 
architect was only distinguished from the workman 
spicuous natural gifts and greater skill in technique ; 
was most 


designs. 


and hitherto logic has been held to be the pi 
It may be 
g uneducated women possibly a larg 
portion are more ilogical in their everyday conclusion 


little use without fan 


familiar with his materials produced the 
The workshop was then the taining 


i 


embryo .architect, and_ doubtless would have proved 2) 


school fora woman. But now, : 
deplored, most of the architect's work is produced in a! 


and not in a workshop, and is due more to his inte: 


trade. If, the 


activity than to his manual skill in any 
material, and 1 


design depends upon the proper use of 
may only be learnt through handling it, 
designs are produced by men who are in 
with such material, and that, on 
builders who dispense with the services of an 
many of whom are skilled in one or more trades, produ 


no way fitted 


tectural effect? The answer is simple. 
of education and preparation which enables the sh 
intelligence to grasp more readily the principles of t 


study, and since there is but slight difference nowaday 
course of education pursued by men and women, I car 
that the absence of workshop training should nowadays 
a woman more than it does a man. Do not mistake m 
ing. Education cannot create the gift of design, for de} 
like poets, are born not made; but it fosters and ent 
this gift and calls out the highest faculties when they 

in the student. No amount of training will make the cs 
dumb to sing; but, for all that, training is invaluabl 
say essential, to a singer who means to do his voice jus? 


I may be allowed a misquotation :— 


Books, gowns, degrees will leave a fool a fool, 
But designs are best when the designer’s been to schoo 


Granted, then, that woman is fully competent as fa‘ 
esthetic and scientific sides of the profession are co’ 
there remains the economic side to be considered Th’ 
all the business transactions that take place between ql 
tect, client and contractor, and involves the exercisi 
large amount of tact in order to make matters runs 
Without tact a business man will not go far, and t 
| pensable quality seems universally acknowledged _ to 

out more generously to woman than to man. In Frar 


how comes it t! 


the other -hand, most: 
archit' 


resuits which, though they strive after, fail to realisi: 
It is largely « 


skill. This general education ‘is indispensable to a 


however much the fact | 
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aan is born a business man, and her taste is never ques- 
ed, whereas in England it is the exception to find a man 
combines artistic talents with business qualities, 
[he stumbling-block in the business relations seems to be 
the architect is responsible for the quality of the work 
s and so has to oversee and direct the workmen. This 
some reason is supposed to be beyond the powers of a 
an; 1am told, it is objected, she cannot use the necessary 
‘unt of strong language to keep the workmen up to the 
‘< But surely there are’ other ways of enforcing your will 
through the medium of unseemly language. There is not 
man in twenty who has realised that gentleness may be a 
», A man will boast of his want of self-control ; he flatters 
ielf that abusive language shows him to be a man of strong 
acter, a master ; he would count himself less manly were 
sss violent, and yet you must confess that-some of the 
lest men you know happen to be those who always get 
‘own way and compel people to carry out their wishes 
her they will or no. St. Paul’s Cathedral, one of the finest 
iples of Renaissance work we have in England, is a living 
ple of what workmen can produce without the stimulus of 
e Wren held the ‘‘ ungodly custom of swearing ” in such 
rence that he posted up an order to the effect that, upon 
sient proof, the clerk of works should dismiss any labourer 
1y of this crime, and further that “if any master working 
ask shall not upon admonition reform this profanation 
ig his apprentices, servants and labourers, it shall be 
trued his fault, and he shall be liable to be censured by 
Commissioners” Besides, swearing at one’s subordinates 
jilly not as fashionable as it used to be. In the army and 
jiavy, where formerly the slightest order was accompanied 
/ volley of oaths, the change is strongly marked, and the- 
1 who now so far forgets himself as to swear at his men 
himself open to a severe reprimand from those who are of. 
rior rank to that which he holds. 
think I have touched upon most of the points which 
jt be brought forward as objections to women practising 
/tecture, and I trust we shall all be agreed that the obstacles 
siore imaginary than real. But there is one other point I 
: to refer to before closing, and that is the “new style” 
i people are clamouring for, Since women began to study 
stecture it has been suggested that they may supply this 
ended want, but as yet there has been little to warrant the 
fcture that the fresh inspiration will come from that 
cer Women make intelligent interpreters and passionate 
les, but, to judge from the testimony of bygone centuries, 
; power stops short at creation. It may be wrong to 
3 1¢ that woman is totally wanting in inventiveness, and it 
bill be a question of upbringing and training. Hitherto 
Have always led the way, for the race is to the swift and 
#ittle to the strong, and men have been the swift and the 
i! since women’s upbringing taught them only dependence 
sliance, and in no way fostered originality. But nowadays 
(mare expected to think and act for themselves, and this 
fspendence and self-reliance may prove to be the generat- 
tipark which will rouse to activity the originality and 
ve power which, for all we know to the contrary, may 
¥ ong lain dormant within them. 
“it in any case this want of creative faculty would not 
ner a woman architect. Architecture is a logical art, and 
(ange has taken place in it without a very obvious reason, 
vhen no reason can be adduced for original and 
yous designs, such productions are grotesque and not 
>ctural. The truest architects are not distinguished for 
lincy of invention so much as for careful attention be- 
v1 on the smallest details of their work, and women, “as 
“lle,” possess the faculty of worrying out details so small 
itiey often are apt to escape the attention of the more 
1 ehensive mind of men, 
I donot stop now you may go away with the impression 
‘Consider women more fitted to practise architecture than | 
tind nothing could be further from my thoughts. May I, 
cluding, repeat what I said at the beginning of my paper, 
, 'Snota question of men versus women, but that it is 
Ny a case of the capacity of the individual ? 

' ARNOLD MITCHELL, jn proposing a vote of thanks 
d[ ‘S r ? cpa! 
‘lss Charles had so ably presented her case that she dis- 
n criticism. The burning problem in the practice of 
yrcture by women was the limitations of sex. Up toa 

‘point the man had no better capacity than the woman 
Owing such a profession. In dealing with contractors, 
man was likely to find difficulties. The speaker thought 

work would afford scope for women architects, but 
1 that they would find little success. 

_LBonarp Sroxzs seconded the vote, and said many 
ties beset the path of the lady architect. 

qaliscussion which followed offered poor encouragement 
nee atchitect, if in her ambition she hoped for more 
Mice work and interior planning. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN IN FRANCE.* 


H OW do we manage matters in France? I will tell you 

how a Frenchman sees it, although I may speak of 
much well known to many. The ideal architect, now as ever, 
should be both the scholar and artist. He should possess very 
varied knowledge. He should know the theory of all arts and 
all sciences which have anything to do with architecture. 
With this he should combine taste, the fine judgment and the 
genius of his art. Knowledge of history, of literature, geometry, 
mechanics, perspective and physics is necessary. But some- 
thing which is absolutely indispensable is a thorough knowledge 
of design, for, after all, the entire art of the architect manifests 
itself in design. 

When an architect is consulted with regard to a work of 
architecture, he should be able on the spot to design mentally. 
one or even several projects of the structure in question, in 
accordance with the intentions of the person who wishes to 
build, This mental design makes it possible for him to propose 
at once to the owner one or several types of structure for the 
proposed building. When the first general understanding has 
been arrived at, the architect makes a sketch, a rough tracing 
with the pen, indicating only the ensemble and the principab 
divisions, serving as a basis for the execution of the real 
design or the final project.. The architect should be able with 
his sketch to give an approximate estimate of the expense, 
based on the cost price per metre (or foot) of surface and per 
floor for a structure of the character ordered. 

When client and architect agree on the ensemble of the 
structure and its essential points, the architect starts on the, 
execution of his project. He first draws his design with pencil . 
and on a reduced scale. The simplest and most commonly | 
used scale is one decimetre or two decimetres, on which one 
or several of the divisions as units of length are taken. If it is 
understood that 1 centimetre, 2 centimetres, 5 centimetres 
represent I metre measured on the ground, we say that the 
design executed is on the scale of o™,01, of 0™,02, of o™,005 per 
metre. The custom in France is to draw the plans at 2 centi- 
metres per metre. The design, first executed with pencil, as 
we said above, is drawn in ink with ruler and pen, following 
the lines traced with pencil, which after this second operation 
are erased. : The-interrupted lines: (— - — - —-+- — ) repre- 
sent axes, as eg, the axes of the walls; the dotted lines 

By 3 .....) Indicate the concealed lines and outlines. 
The connecting lines for the sides are likewise dotted ; but 
on the plans painted with indian ink they are often entered 
with red ink. 

To express the design the architect must represent in form 
of a plan, a profile and an elevation, the building which is to 
be erected. 

The plan gives the fundamental conception of the building. 
It is, in fact, on the composition of this plan that the first merit 
of a work of architecture depends ; the usefulness, I mean, of 
the building modelled upon the needs and convenience of its. 
inhabitants. The skill of the architect consists in combining 
the convenience of the interior connections, of the necessary 
exits, with a regularity which is always desirable ; but to this 
regularity, to symmetry, to the uniform correspondence between 
all the parts of a plan he must not sacrifice everything else ; 
above all it is necessary that the general and special arrange- 
ment agrees with the needs and the use of the building. The 
composition of the plan of a building requires also the choice 
of the general idea, on which the form of the building, its 
special physiognomy, its character must depend. The eleva- 
tion depends also on the plan. If the latter is simple, the 
structure overground will at once show a certain stamp of 
simplicity. 

If the plan in the design of a building must above all cor- 
respond to and satisfy the idea of convenience, we may on 
the other hand say that the elevation alone is directly respon- 
sible for its beauty. To express this the architect makes use 
of geometrical and perspective drawings. 

When the architect has designed the building to be erected 
in plan, in profile and in elevation, he has to proceed to the 
representation of the secondary parts of the architectural 
ensemble, to the representation of the various ornaments which 
are to form the decoration of the building. These details, 
these portions of the architectural arrangement, must be repre- 
sented either on a large scale or full size, so that their different 
parts may be clearly understood. Together with these different 
designs, the architect must furnish estimates and specifications. 
The part embracing the statement of the work is called ‘‘devis 
descriptif,” the part concerning the cost of each detail of work 
is the “devis estimatif.” The “devis” must show in a precise 
manner the projected building, in its ensemble and its parts; it 
must give the conditions, requirements and processes. best 
fitted to insure a perfect execution ; indicate the nature of the 
materials to be used, the quality of these materials, the troubles 


* From a paper by M. Alb. Allain in the Architectural Record of 
New York. 
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which the same may cause and which must be avoided. Of 
course the forms and dimensions of the rooms, their arrangement 
aad ornamentation are exactly fixed by the designs representing 
the plans, profiles, elevations and the details on large scale, 
which form the ensemble of the project. Nevertheless, the archi- 
tect will describe in his “ devis” the arrangement, the decoration 
of each of these parts. A methodical classification is necessary 
in the making up of a “‘ devis,” so as to avoid the confusion which 
may result from the great quantity of subjects treated. We 
usually allow for the subject matters a certain number of 
principal divisions, with headings as follows :—Earthwork and 
excavation, foundations, masonry, carpentry, roofing, joiners’ 
work, glaziers’ work. Under each of these chapters we bring 
together the material, workmanship, transportation, &c., for 
each class of work. In spite cof all attention paid to the 
drawing up of a “devis” in the description of the work as well 
as in the estimate of prices, certain errors may be committed, 
which will cause a variation in the aniount agreed upon for the 
finished work; on the other side, the owner may require some 
changes in the course of the execution. To avoid this, in 
order not to be bound irrevocably, we often suppress the 
“<t devis estimatif” and retain only the “‘devis descriptif,” after 
the owner and the builder are sufficiently posted regarding the 
cost. On the whole, in France, the work of the architect con- 
sists in furnishing the project, involving a more or less large 
number of designs, and the “ devis.” Having done so, he is 
responsible only for damage caused by some faulty design or 
specification of his. 

We said above that on the composition of the plan must 
depend not only the form of the’building, but also its special 
physiognomy—its character. The architect must therefore 
apply to the composition of the plan all his science, all his 
intelligence and all his talent. Of course an ideal architect 
would have to invent this plan, take it entirely from his own 
brains. Such an ideal architect would not have recourse to 
any work; he would even avoid thinking of a plan previously 
executed, because that could only interfere with his creative 
ideas, or at least influence them. But besides possessing very 
extraordinary knowledge, such an architect would have to bea 
man of remarkable genius. In France—as, no doubt, elsewhere— 
architects of genius are rare. Some have thought they were, 
and—were much mistaken. The greater part of those who have 
relied chiefly on their own imagination only did something 
beyond their power, and failed. Asa general rule, therefore, a 
sensible and prudent architect will take care not to try to invent 
too much. No doubt it will not be necessary for him, if he 
knows his business well (I say “ well”), to have recourse to 
books on architecture ; that is if he knows by heart the charac- 
teristic work of his predecessors, the common points where all 
masters have met, thé best relations between given forms, the 
proportions best fitted to the special character of every 
sort of arrangement, the details of ornament agreed upon 
by the most celebrated artists. No, I repeat it, a good 
architect need not consult any work on architecture, because, 
no matter what problem may be before him, he will at 
once see in his mind’s eye a standard plan of this building. 
{1 mean to say the disposition and the distribution proper 
for this building, the best order and the best arrangement so 
far given to such and such details and to its ensemble. If by 
chance the architect should not have the standard plan in 
question present in his mind, he should, of course, be advised 
to look it up either in technical books or in the works of his 
fellow-architects. I may say that there are standard plans for 
all kinds of structures, from the standard plan of the labourer’s 
dwelling to the standard plan of the church, from the standard 
plan of the theatre to the standard plan of the hospital, and we 


may lay it down as a principle that the architect, before com-. 


posing the plan of his building, must know the standard plan 
of that kind of building, and must not let it pass out of sight 
—unless he is a man of genius. Of course he must not copy 
it; that would be too simple; besides, it. might be that 
the standard plan would not answer sufficiently well the par- 
ticular taste and wishes of his client. What is necessary is 
that the architect, although inspired by the standard plan in its 
essential lines, should follow the general ideas of his client, and 
add to the work yet ideas of his own. The amount of the latter 
will be greater or less, according to the kind and importance 
of the work, and also according to the power of his originality. 
In one word, there must be in the mind of the architect a sort 
of mysterious collaboration between the architect’s own con- 
ceptions, the requirements of his customer and the standard 
pian. From this triple collaboration the composition of the 
plan of the building in question will originate. 

In France we design usually first the plan of the ground 
floor and that of the second floor, then the plans of the other 
floors, last of all the plans of the basement and of the upper 
part of the building. Thereafter we execute usually two 
sections of the structure, the longitudinal section and the trans- 
verse section. Finally, we design the elevation of the front 
of the building. In this last composition the taste, the intelli- 
gence and the rhythmical sense of the architect find occasion 


to manifest themselves. But in these matters one must. 
care not to yield too much to fancy. Trying to be orig 
one may so easily become bizarre; excess in ornamentatic 
almost always worse than excess in soberness. Many of 
French architects are skilful decorators. Some, tempte 
show what they can do, exaggerate the importance of 
ornament. A detail becomes too pretentious. People of : 
shudder. How many new buildings are there whose front: 
overloaded with incongruous motives. Within a few metr 
height, these intemperate architects have piled everyt 
imaginable in order to produce the useless. We see onlyn 
without motive, senseless balconies one above another, colt 
on the balconies, brackets suspended anywhere. It looks 
the ornaments had broken loose from architecture, And 
it must be observed, it has taken much talent to get it t 
Taken singly, some of these motives are meritorious. 
trouble is that they do not harmonise with the ensemble o 
building, they do not even harmonise with themselves. 
course, we have to decorate the facade. Ornament 
complement of architecture, a necessary complement ; 
ornament gives to the general design its brilliancy and ck 
The ornament of a building, no matter of what nature 
what importance, must not be the work of caprice; it 
justify itself by declaring something of how the buildi 
constructed, where its points of support, its anchor 
its chief floor, &c., are. The ancient architects made 
use of these elements. There lies the origin of the c 
nades, the buttresses, simple and composite mouldings 
dentils and modillions of the cornice, the lions’ heads and 
stones, the acroteria of the roof, the railings and friezes « 
facade, the corbelling-out brackets, the gargoyles of 
terraces and the caryatids of the porticoes All these m 
have their reason in the structure of the building. / 
epochs the ornament, in obedience to the same laws 0} 
priety and truth, proclaims on the outside the use, the de 
tion of the building. A good architect will not lose sig 
these eternal laws. Nor will he forget them when desi 
the divers ornaments which are to embellish the interior 
building. In France, of all these parts, as well as of all 
of the outside decoration, the architect furnishes a s 
design either on a large scale or in full size. Whether 
designs are washed with india ink or drawn is of 
consequence. 
A good architect can, of course, execute, arrange, de 
all kinds of private or public buildings. As a matter of c 
however, a good architect, a celebrated designer, will nc 
his talent and his time to the construction of buildings 
architectural importance and of quite elementary exec 
We have in France, therefore, two categories of archit 
those which busy themselves with humble, ordinary 
structions, and those who devote themselves to the mo 
portant works. ie 


SCOTTISH MONUMENTS. 


T the last monthly meeting of the Society of Antic 
of Scotland, Dr. D. Christison, secretary, read an 
rate paper, copiously illustrated by lantern views, 0 
carvings and inscriptions on the kirkyard monuments 
Scottish Lowlands, which have hitherto attracted little 
tion. The beauty and antiquity of the monuments » 
Western Highlands had secured for them an ample! 
illustrated with unsurpassable artistic merit and accuracy 
work by James Drummond, but the Lowland kirkyards 
their more modern monuments and comparatively ruc 
homely designs, had been almost ignored by the artist ¢ 
antiquary alike, and had it not been for a praiseworthy: 
graph on the mural monuments of Crail by Mr. 
Beveridge, and incidental revelations in Mr. Rae 
donald’s heraldic papers, we should be quite ignor 
the character and appearance of the monuments | 
post-Reformation period. The epitaphs and inscr) 
upon them, however, had been dealt with in local m: 
and more extensively for the north-eastern | 
the late Andrew Jervise. The present paper gave the 
of investigations during the summers of the last Six’ 
chiefly in the districts of Perth, Fife, Angus and Meart 
chief object was to display the designs carved on the! 


ments, but the inscriptions were not neglected. Dealit 
with the earlier examples prior to the end of the si 
century, he instanced one with a black letter inser 
Kilmadock, Perthshire. At St. Mary, Hawick, is a rect 
‘slab to John Deinis, who came to his death “in debat 
nichtbouris geir” in 1546, and the only other sixteenth-' 
tombstone he had met with was at Foulden, Berwi¢ 
dated 1592, and bearing a quaint inscription im verse 
memory of George Ramsay, of Foulden Castle. The 
ments of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries I 
selected churchyards of Kilmadock (Perthshire), Log} 
(Forfarshire), Laurencekirk (Kincardineshire), Abercor, 
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;j \nstruther and Ceres (Fifeshire), were passed in 
pian a the varieties of ustedal in different dis- 
s, They resolved themselves into three classes, recum- 
_ slabs, erect headstones. or mural monuments, the re- 
bent class again dividing itself into the varieties of simple 
;, table-stones and roof-shaped stones. Characteristic 
aples of each class were described, and attention called to 
surious symbolism which they so often exhibited, tending 
dy to warn or threaten the sinner by the view of the 
lems of mortality, the hour-glass, angels blowing trumpets 
ynounce the Resurrection and the Last Judgment, and many 
t quaintly-rendered allusions to the shortness of life and the 
inty of death. Another kind of symbolism was extensively 
iplified in the tools carved on the gravestones of men of 
wis handicrafts. With regard to the art of these sculptures, 
isiderable dignity was sometimes given to the heads of the 
es, and failure was most manifest in the bodies and 
3. But the ornamental carvings were often in good taste, 
the general effect was pleasing. The inscriptions were 
ally worked into the design, occasionally forming the chief 
of it, and the lettering was well done, though some- 
3 unequal. It was remarkable, however, that little of 
jecorative carving had been derived from the beautiful 
ms of the early Christian monuments, and Medizval 
ration came mainly from the domain of heraldry. The 
4, the Church and the graveyard supplied the scenes. The 
vas local in style, each district having its own peculiarities. 
paring the Lowlands with the Western Highlands, the 
'e absence of all warlike weapons on the tombs was in 
‘ng contrast to the Highland usage as late as towards the 
of the seventeenth century. Compared with England, the 
'e of subjects was much wider and the symbolism more 
d, but perhaps the most remarkable difference between 
wo countries was the apparently much earlier beginning 
'e post-Reformation tombstones in Scotland, the chief 
: of their earlier origin and richer development in the 
try being attributable to the powerful impulse of the 
rmation in the northern kingdom, while the superior 
icter of the inscriptions, especially in Latin, was due to 
arish school system. In conclusion, he commended the 
tigation of these monuments to local observers as throw- 
1ght on the history and social condition of the country 
'g two centuries or more, of which the memorials would 
(abtedly be lost if not speedily recorded. 
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METRICAL BUILDINGS IN PAINTINGS. 


has been said by Gilpin that if we introduce a piece of 
pick architecture into a picture without any of the dis- 
ments occasioned by accident or decay, “‘it immediately 
That is either 
ees or a very imperfectly expressed idea. Most 
‘ibtedly, if it be shown merely in elevation, a structure 
1 is symmetrical will produce a formal appearance, but 
is no occasion for its being so exhibited; on the 


‘nes a formal object and ceases to’please.” 


ary, by means of judicious foreshortening or perspective, 
adows thrown upon it so as to break up the too great 
ity of its masses, and by means of figures and other 
ents, it may be made to present an agreeable species of 
larity to the eye, at the same time that it suggests to the 
the idea of the most perfect symmetry. If for instance 
/¢wa colonnade in front or parallel to the picture, it will 
‘Abtedly be formal and monotonous, but if it is shown 
liely and from a near station so as to be considerably 
\ortened, though we still perceive that it is precisely the 
1 as before, the columns all equidistant and equal in 
it, the representation is produced by unequal spaces and 
‘tal heights ; the horizontal lines vanish obliquely, the 
tr parts are diminished, and many are partially concealed 
dicated only by those which are shown ; besides which 
:vhole may be so broken by shadows falling upon the 
|, that the contrast of the masses of light and shade is 
1 sufficient to remove whatever monotony might else exist. 
€ fore, although the term picturesque is applied by way of 
€ction to that class of objects which are well suited for 
Tog, but possess qualities more or less disagreeable in 
1 elves, and so far implies something distinct from if not 
eee to beauty, it comprehends also another 
which, while they are beautiful in themselves, are 
gy modived to pictorial representation, inasmuch as, in 
‘ to produce their images upon canvas, there must be 
{contrasts and irregularities both in respect to form and 
iy (aunesces perfectly smooth and of uniform colour in 
i ves, such as those of highly polished marble or metal, 
ie expressed by a variety of colours and by sudden lights 
Hl obi. perfect regularity of form, by a distorted image 
bel according to the laws of perspective ; while the 
RI ue of local colouring is variously modified, according 
(irs ia distance of the object, by aerial perspec- 

nd by light and shadow and reflected light ; and in 


: 
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proportion as they afford scope for displaying the effects of 
both linear and aerial perspective, and the contrasts and 
changes of form and colour arising from them, will objects 
partake of the picturesque. 


THE LEIGHTON MEMORIAL, ST. PAUL’S. 


()* Wednesday the memorial of the late Lord Leighton 
was unveiled by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. It is in the 
form of a sarcophagus bearing a recumbent figure of the late 
artist. There are also figures of Painting and Sculpture. The 
following inscription is on the sarcophagus :—“ To the memory 
of Frederic Lord Leighton of Stretton, painter and sculptor, 
seventh President of the Royal Academy of Arts, this monu- 
ment is erected by his many friends and admirers. Born 
December 3, 1830; died January 25, 1896. He lies buried 
in the crypt of this cathedral.” After prayer by the clergy, 
the following address was delivered by Sir E. J. Poynter :— 

I am permitted by the Dean to say a few words in memory 
of the great artist and beloved President of our Royal Academy, 
on the occasion of uncovering for the first time the beautiful 
monument which the enthusiasm of his friends and admirers 
has erected to his memory. That the monument has taken 
sO important a formas you will presently see is due greatly 
to the interest which His Majesty the King took in the 
project from the very first. Entering most warmly into the 
movement, His Majesty—at that time Prince of Wales—with a 
generous appreciation of the great qualities and character of 
Lord Leighton, took upon himself the presidency of the com- 
mittee for promoting a memorial and deciding what form it 
should take; and by a liberal contribution in money with which 
he headed the subscriptions at the first meeting, held at Marl- 
borough House, set an example which was eagerly followed, 
with the result that it became possible to dignify our President’s 
memory with a work of art adequate in scale, and in other 
respects worthy of so great an artist and so distinguished a 
man. I am commanded by His Majesty to give expression to 
the interest with which he has watched the progress of the 
work and now views the fulfilment of the task, which, as Pre- 
sident of the committee, he inaugurated out of his high regard 
for one whose talents he held in such high esteem, and for 
whom personally he had a warm affection. It is in His 
Majesty’s name that I now unveil this lasting memorial to Lord 
Leighton’s fame. 

The President continued :—We are happy to think—for I 
am sure that everyone present will agree with me—that the 
monument which you now see before you, and which by per- 
mission of the Dean and Chapter occupies this important 
position, is one which cannot but add a lustre to the memory 
of the illustrious artist whom it commemorates. It will stand 
for all time in this glorious cathedral as worthy of its surround- 
ings, and as a proud example of what English art can achieve. 
Mr. Brock, to whose genius this consummate work is due, 
was intimately associated with Lord Leighton, and 
his work has been a work of love. Besides affording 
a lasting source of pleasure and admiration as a_pro- 
duction of the finest art, it presents to the world a 
record of the man ina portrait which, I may venture to say, 
has never been surpassed for vivid resemblance, for beauty of 
expression and for tenderness of feeling. Mr. Brock has 
spared neither time, trouble nor cost to perfect the work 
beyond what was provided for by the limits of the fund sub- 
scribed, and I think it would be found—if the truth could be 
known—that in his disinterested desire to honour his departed 
friend, Mr. Brock has been the largest contributor of all. All 
who are here present know that it is upon no ordinary man 
that, for this brief moment which we are able to snatch from 
the duties and cares and distractions of this tumultuous city, our 
attention is concentrated. 

I remember that even in the very beginning of his career, 
at the time when I first knew him in Rome, when he was only 
twenty-three years old, and was beginning that picture of 
Cimabue by which he sprang at once into fame, we used to 
call him the “admirable Crichton” from the variety of his 
accomplishments and the perfection to which he brought every- 
thing which he undertook. Young, handsome and fair, full of 
life and energy, with a buoyancy of spirits that I never saw 
equalled, he seemed born for a life of enjoyment, and 
his brilliant artistic gifts shone out as only a part of 
the general exuberance of his nature But underneath 
his joyous lightheartedness lay a passionate love of his 
art, with a depth of perseverance and patient deter- 
mination to excel and to attain to the highest mastery 
in its practice, which was the ballast for his soaring 
aspirations. And this was the more remarkable because the 
usual stimulus of necessity was wanting. He had means which 
would have enabled him to live a life of ease, in which his art 
might have taken a secondary place, as merely one out of 
many brilliant accomplishments. The advantage was one 
which might have paralysed serious endeavour in a nature 
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less bent on excellence. He had, moreover, the wisdom to 
wait until years of assiduous study had made him sure of 
his method, so that it was as no crude beginner in haste to dis- 
play his talent, but as an accomplished artist, that he took the 
world by surprise when, a youth of 25, he exhibited that first great 
work which was as successful as it was ambitious in aim, and 
which was brought into special prominence by being bought by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. I was in the happy position to 
witness the beginning and progress of this work, for with that 
generosity to beginners for which he was conspicuous through 
his whole life he invited me to his studio, allowed me to spend 
day after day with him drawing from his models and watching 
his method of work, an invaluable and never-forgotten guidance 
and example to me for all my life. This was but the first 
instance of that inexhaustible kindness which he never failed 
to show to all young students who went to him for advice and 
assistance in their studies, and which can be attested by many 
who have since made a name for themselves. J 
It would be impossible in the short time which I have at 
my disposal to convey to those who did not know him any 
adequate idea of Lord Leighton’s many-sided nature or 
achievements. I only touch on his love for the kindred art of 
music, because he made it the source of so much pleasure to 
his friends. His gift of languages was celebrated; he spoke 
most European languages as freely as his own, and in his own 
he was an acknowledged master. In his public speeches 
especially he entranced everyone by the purity and elevation 
of his diction and the easy flow of his style. Cosmopolitan 
as_he was, however, by his education and early surroundings, 
and his wonderful linguistic attainments which made him 
everywhere at home, if he had a passion which rivalled 
that of his art, it was the love of his own country and his high 
ideal of the duties of a citizen. It is well known to many how 
he threw himself into the Volunteer movement at its inception, 
and was with others a leading cause of its success, and how to 
the efficiency of the corps which he was mainly instrumental 
in forming he devoted himself with an ardour as great as if it 
had been the business of his life. In all these matters his 
brilliant natural gifts and ambition to excel were no doubt an 
advantage which he possessed beyond the ordinary ; but it is 
not to be supposed that to those qualities alone was due 
the exceptional position to which he attained. I do not 
know that Leighton loved pleasure less or work more 
than most men; but he had as a_ guiding principle 
from the beginning to the end of his illustrious career 
a fixed determination to do to the utmost what he 
conceived to be his duty, which, as he conceived it, lay in the 
honest fulfilment of a thousand obligations beyond what the 
exercise of his art laid upon him in the first place. No care 
for self, no thought of either pleasure or gain ever distubed him 
from his high ideal ; indeed, in the conception of his duties he 
was chivalrous almost to excess, and would freely give for 
public objects, aud for the glory and advancement of his art 
and of his beloved Academy, time and work for which he might 
with propriety have been liberally compensated. He was 
indeed generous and liberal to an extent that made serious 
inroads upon his income, and cases of individual distress found 
him always open-handed to public demands. No one will 
ever know how largely and freely he gave privately of his 
means, and crowded as his life was beyond that of most 
busy men, he always found time to listen to a friend, to help a 
beginner, or to relieve affliction. I may cite, as merely one 
example of his public spirit and generosity in these respects, 
the beautiful monument. close to which we now stand. In his 
desire to do justice to the great work of Alfred Stevens and to 
the hero whom it commemorates, he guaranteed the cost of its 
removal from the obscure place where it was first erected 
to its originally destined position under the arch of this 
nave, and the sum_ required falling far short of the 
subscriptions given, he defrayed it from his own purse. 

Gifts and qualities such as these pointed long beforehand 
to the place which he must ultimately occupy, and when the 
time came it was by the unanimous vote of his colleagues that 
he was chosen President of the Royal Academy, in which 
capacity he was best known in his later years. The brilliancy 
and energy of his career in that responsible position are within 
the memory of all. If he was successful in raising the Royal 
Academy to a higher place in the estimation of the public than 
it had ever occupied, it was because in his mind the interests 
of the Academy and the interests of the highest art were 
identical, and because he illustrated this view in his own person 
by his own devoted and noble example, and by his exalted 
aims in the practice of his own art. 

To what perfection of accomplishment, of beauty of form 
and colour, of lofty design and exquisiteness of rendering this 
practice had attained, no one, I believe, had a full idea until, 
after his death, his life’s work was united in one collection on 
the walls which he had so continuously adorned. It came, I 
know, as a surprise to me, who had had the advantage of 
following his career from the first touch which I saw put on his 
first picture to the last work which he left in glorious incom- 
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pleteness—that picture of Clytie, where the flame of the se 
sun seems symbolic of his own departing career. Constant 
incessant energy such as his, if it brought a splendid rewa; 
the esteem and admiration of his colleagues, his friends 
the public, brought with it also its. sacrifice, for no 
can doubt that his life was shortened by the excess oj 
energy, and his determination to abate nothing of the pra 
of his art in face of the hundred other occupations whict 
position of President entailed. He died, if one may say s 
the plenitude of his health and vigour, working with more | 
his normal brilliancy to the last moment when the spasm s 
him which brought on the end.. Those who witnessed the 
longed and painful struggles of that. end say that his cov 
and his sweetness and his cheerfulness. never deserted 
He was as unselfish in his death as always throughout 
course of his life. In Lord Leighton’s memory I commit 
work to the charge of the Dean and Chapter of this cathe 


TESSERZ:. 4 
St..Mark’s, Venice, in the Seventeenth Century) 


URING the Civil War in England John Evelyn | 
abroad in order to study science and art. He y, 
much about architecture, and the following is his accou| 
St. Mark’s:—“ Being come into the church you see no} 
and tread on nothing but what is precious. The floor | 
inlaid with agates, lazulis, calcedons, jaspers, porphyries| 
other rich marbles, admirable also for the work; the ) 
sumptuously encrusted and presenting to the imaginatior| 
shapes of men, birds, houses, flowers and a thousand vari, 
The roof is of most excellent mosaic. But what most pe| 
admire is the new work of the emblematic tree at the | 
passage out of the church. In the midst of this rich volt 
five cupolas, the middle very large, and sustained by thir: 
marble columns, eight of which are of precious ma’ 
Under these cupolas is the high altar, on which is a reli) 
of several sorts of jewels engraven with figures after the ( 
manner, and set together with plates of pure gold. The 
is covered with a canopy of ophir, on which 1s sculpture 
story of the Bible, and so on the pillars, which are of F! 
marble, that support it. Behind these are four other col! 
of transparent and true Oriental alabaster, brought hithe 
of the ruins of Solomon’s temple as they report.” 


The Sardinian Nuraggi. 


The Nuraggi are attributed by some to Iberian col 
and their leader Norax. They are a kind of tower in the 
of a truncated cone, constructed of large blocks of stone, 
porphyry or freestone, without cement, and forming two: 
centric walls, between which are stairs leading to the sut 
The inner part has generally two vaulted rooms, one abo’ 
other. The entrance at the base is very low, and } 
through both walls to the lower chamber. The stairs: 
access to the upper chamber. The Nuraggi are of two | 
the most common, and probably the most ancient, be 
marks of the chisel, and are constructed of massive block; 
irregular faces, and smaller stones in the interstices. : 
exterior materials of the others are evidently worked by | 
and though the stones are not exactly square, they are }} 
in horizontal layers, and gradually diminish in size towar 
summit. The Nuraggi stand generally on the summit 0 
commanding a view of the plains. Some rest upon a soli 
spacious substructure or platform walled round in the‘ 
manner, and in which are constructed hidden chambers 
communicate with the central one by a covered g 
Captain Smyth gives the plan and section of one of} 
which is in the plain of Giavesu, near Bonorva. It : 
40 feet high, including the substructure, and the cone 1s 
4o feet in diameter where it rises above the substructure. | 
of the loftiest Nuraggi is between Samagheu and Forduns! 
in the district of Busachi, east of Oristano ; it is nearly 
high, and is called by the natives “Su Nuraggi |} 
Nuraggi are scattered all over Sardinia to the num 
several hundred, and are seen in every state, some | 
perfect, others a heap of rubbish. They are very numer? 
the district of Sulcis, or the south-west part of the islan 
also in the hilly region of Le Marghine, north of Or: 
There are also fine specimens of them in the Campo @’ 
and at Isili and Gennuri in the Campidano. The © 
purpose of these buildings was probably for watch and die 
though in after ages some of them may have been ut 
monuments for the dead, fragments of Roman terra-cot) 
coins of the Empire having been found in them. mM 
literal nor symbolical characters are discovered ins 
singular structures. 


The Bridge of Augustus at Narni. 


The attention of the tourist who visits Narni is prin 
directed to the remains of an ancient Roman bridge 
crosses the river Nar on the approach to the town fromt 
of Terni. This bridge was one of the four which Av 
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| built on the Flaminian road. The first was 
* Ges over the Tiber, about a mile and a half from 
say the second, over the same river, near Otriculum ; the 
ud of which we now speak, at Narni; and the fourth was 
cted over the Marecchia, near Rimini, which joins the 
‘minian and A2milian roads. The bridge at Narni had four 
hes, and Procopius, in the first book of his history of the 
thic war, says they were the highest arches he had ever 
‘a, One only now remains to attest its former magnificence, 
_ if we may judge the largest from the distance of the piers, 
‘nust have been of considerable breadth. The stones of 
chit is built are of surprising thickness ; they are joined 
ather without cement or cramps, and from their extreme 
\dity might have defied the attacks of time had not the 
‘dation of one of the centre piles given way, which 
‘ttered the whole fabric. It is the Bridge of Augustus 
jhich the poet Martial speaks in one of his epigrams, in 
ch he thus addresses the city of Narni:—“ Preserve my 
ie part and spare my friend, so, Narni, may thy bridge for 
‘¢ stand.” It is now, however, notwithstanding the good 
ps of the poet, dwindled into a mere object of research to 


curious traveller. 


Balusters. 


Balusters (which Italian artists invented) are obviously 
jature columns, but not copied from columns. No, they 
j truly imitated, modified to their less structural, more deco- 
‘ve station by a sacrifice of structural to decorative fitness, 
(of statical to mere formal beauty. Statical beauty is most 
developed in the Doric column, but mere eumorphy 
{ined its perfection in the ancient vases, Take a column 
1 a vase reduced to the same height and drawn on the same 
i] line, and draw a third outline whose ordinates shall 
j'ywhere be a mean between those of the column and the 
, there will be obtained a form fit for a baluster. - The 
ster (the most successful novelty ever introduced by the 
lerns), if not an invention of genius, was at least one of 
ied taste. It fell, however, before the popular English 
(on of lightness. Those who think a building is rendered 
¢t by the omission or utmost possible reduction of eaves and 
f projections (7.e. by giving it as much as possible the 
fearance of a solid block) think, of course, that the 
éstrade is heavier than a massive solid dado (taken from 
) foot of a building to be placed on the top), and looks 
érier than a row of square sticks, in which the opposite 
Lities of flimsy substance and the severest gravity of form 
fourse neutralise each other, and produce sheer negation 
frt by themselves ; but in a composition, positive ugliness, 
ctive anti-art, which is indeed what lightness generally 
‘ns with us. 


| John Smibert. 
This painter was born in Edinburgh about 1684, and 
ed his time with a house painter; but eager to handle a 
il in a more elevated style he came to London, where, 
iver, for subsistence he was forced to content himself at 
t with working for coach painters. It was a little rise to be 
nloyed in copying for dealers, and from thence he obtained 
ittance into the Academy, which was directed by Sir James 
Imhill. His efforts and ardour at last carried him to Italy, 
‘e he spent three years in copying portraits of Titian, 
‘dyke and Rubens, and improved enough to meet with much 
tress at his return in Edinburgh and London. When his 
¥stry and abilities had thus surmounted the asperities of his 
| ne, he was tempted against’ the persuasion of his friends 
yabark in the uncertain but philanthropic scheme of the 
ius Dean Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, whose 
volent heart was then warmly set on the erection of a 
aersal college of science and arts in Bermuda for the in- 
ttion of heathen children in Christian duties and civil 
nvledge, Smibert, a silent and modest man, who abhorred 
Minesse of some of his profession, was enchanted with a plan 
%he thought promised him tranquillity and honest subsist- 
in a healthful elysian climate, and in spite of remon- 
ces engaged with the dean, whose zeal had ranged the favour 
/€ court on his side. The king’s death dispelled the vision. 
Nyert, however, who had set sail, found it convenient or had 
| ution enough to proceed, but settled at Boston in New 
* and, where he succeeded to his wish, and married a lady 
Ha considerable fortune. He died in 1751. John Smibert 
“ed much influence among American artists, 


; 
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L me, Ancient Ladders. 
he general construction and use of ladders was the same 
a8 the ancients as in modern times, and therefore requires 
Peg aap with the exception of those used in besieging a 
te place and in making an assault upon it. The ladders 
i fae ean the walls, and the besiegers ascended 
vies r : Owers of darts and stones thrown upon them by 
\ shal Some of these ladders were formed like our 
ones; others consisted of several parts which might 


i 


‘measures for completing the fabric. 


be put together so as to form one large ladder, and were taken 
to pieces when they were not used. Sometimes also they were 
made of ropes or leather with large iron hooks at the top, by 
which they were fastened to the walls to be ascended. The 
ladders made wholly of leather consisted of tubes sewed up air- 
tight, and when they were wanted these tubes were filled with 
air. Heron also mentions a ladder which was constructed in 
such a manner that it might be erected with a man standing on 
the top, whose object was to observe what was going on in the 
besieged town. Others, again, were provided at the top with a 
small bridge, which might be let down upon the wall. In ships 
small ladders or steps were likewise used for the purpose of 
ascending into or descending from them. In the houses of the 
Romans the name “ scalze” was applied to the stairs or stair- 
case leading from the lower to the upper parts of a house. The 
steps were either of wood or stone, and, as in modern times, 
fixed on one side in the wall. It appears that the staircases in 
Roman houses were as dark as those of old houses in modern 
times, for it is very often mentioned that a person concealed 
himself “in scalis” or “in scalarum tenebris,” and passages 
like these need not be interpreted, as some commentators have 
done, by the supposition that “in scalis” is the same as “sub 
scalis.”. The Roman houses had two kinds of staircases: the 
one were the common “scalz,” which were open on one side; 
the others were called “scale Greece,” which were closed on 
both sides. The Flaminica was not allowed to ascend higher 
than three steps on a common scala, but that she might make 
use of a climax’ like every other person, as here she was con- 
cealed when going up. 


Attacks on Wren. 

Censure is a tax which all distinguished men must pay for 
their eminence, and Wren escaped not its penalties. One 
mode of attack was through there being a clause in an Act of 
Parliament which suspended a moiety of the architect’s salary 
at St. Paul’s till the building was finished. Some of the new 
and younger commissioners, who knew not Wren nor his 
services, obstructed to the utmost of their power all his 
Wren therefore petitioned 
the Queen to interpose her royal authority so that he might be 
suffered to finish the cathedral in such manner as Her Majesty 
should please to direct. The Queen commanded this petition 
to be delivered by the Duke of Shrewsbury, the Lord Cham- 
berlain, to the commissioners, who replied in a long series of ex- 
cuses, denials and accusations against under workmen, artificers, 
&c., which did not inculpate the architect in any way. To this 
document Wren replied by a pamphlet and an address to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, the chief 
commissioners for the building. In the latter he recites the 
clauses relative to the coal duty and its application, and that 
which related to the detention of half his salary till the works 
were completed. By this latter clause he conceived it to imply 
that the building and everything connected therewith was 
under his management and direction, and that it was in his 
power to hasten or retard it ; both of which he appealed to 
them as knowing the contrary, and to what extent he had been 
limited and confined. However, it had pleased God so to 
bless his sincere endeavours, that he had brought the building 
to a conclusion, so far as was in his power ; he thought nothing 
could be said to remain unperfected but the iron fence round 
the church and painting the cupola, the directing of which had 
been taken from him. He therefore hoped that he was neither 
answerable for them, nor that the suspending clause could or 
ought to affect him any further on that account, and prayed 
that it be so considered and the balance paid to him. This 
representation was referred to the Attorney-General, who gave 
his opinion that he considered Sir Christopher Wren’s case to 
be very hard, inasmuch as the stopping half his salary, being 
intended to encourage him to use his utmost diligence to finish 
the cathedral, which for all that appeared he had done, and 
the not finishing it was not his fault, but that of others. But if 
the church remained unfinished the commissioners had no 
alternative , but in justice should determine the manner of 
doing it, that the charge of an architect might be saved and 
Sir Christopher receive the balance of his salary. The opinion 
of the Attorney-General being inconclusive, and the architec- 
tural part of the cathedral being completed, Wren petitioned 
the House of Commons to the same effect, whereupon the , 
House considered his case, and were so well satisfied with its 
justice as to declare the cathedral to be finished, so far as was 
required to be done by Sir Christopher Wren as surveyor- 
general, and ordered that the suspended salary be paid to him 
on or before December 25, 1711. 


The Portland Vase. 


This vase was said by Montfaucon to be formed of a pre- 
cious stone; but subsequent examination has shown the 
material to be dark blue glass, relieved by figures and devices 
in white enamel. It is about ten inches in height and beauti- 
fully curved from the top downwards, the diameter at the top 
being about three inches and a half, at the neck or smallest 
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part two inches, at the largest part (mid-height) seven inches 
and at the bottom five inches, with two handles, one on each 
side. The blue tint of the glass is rich and beautiful, and is 
rendered still more so by the contrast of the delicate white 
enamel of which the figures are formed. These figures are 
seven in number, three men, three women and a winged cupid ; 
but the story or scene represented has never been satisfactorily 
explained, although many attempts at explanation have been 
made. Dr. King endeavoured to show by a somewhat forced 
construction that the scene had a mythological relation to the 
birth and acts of the emperor Alexander Severus, and other 
theories of a similar kind have been advanced. The figures, 
however, whatever may be their import, are placed in the 
following order:—On entering the ante-room one of the 
handles is first seen, having beneath it a wild-looking head 
with long hair and beard; near the handle (to the right) is a 
male figure standing under a kind of porch and offering his 
extended arm to a female seated on the ground, over whose 
head bends the branch of a tree ; a winged boy is hovering over 
these two figures, and to the right is a man leaning his elbow 
in an easy attitude on his knee, the foot being raised ona 
stone and his chin resting on his hand. We then come to the 
second handle, which has a head under it similar to that on the 
opposite side ; near this handle isa man seated on a stone and 
looking at'a female figure reclining in an easy and elegant 
attitude, with an inverted torch in her left hand and the right 
passing over her head ; the branch of a tree bends over her, 
and at her left hand is another male figure, who is looking 
towards her and holding a staff in his left hand. These figures 
are about five inches in height and are modelled or moulded 
with minute accuracy. Being different in colour and in opacity 
from the glass on which they are laid, they must have been 
fashioned before being fixed on the vase; yet the union has 
been so complete that no joint can be seen between them, and 
the minute details of the figures have not been in the slightest 
degree injured by the heat which in all probability was neces- 
sary for the process of cementation. At the bottom of the vase 
is an enamelled head and bust of a figure whose hand is 
elevated towards the mouth, and who has a fine Grecian out- 
line of face. Dr. King was of opinion that this head was part 
of a larger work, and was cemented on the vase by a process 
different from that employed on the other parts. 


Musie and Painting. 


In the soulless oblivion produced by materialism we lose 
sight of the deepest beauties of every art. We call music 
“sensual and vague,” and deny its powers of expression simply 
because it cannot give the form and colour of nature, forgetting 
that it has the higher faculty of reawakening the feelings pro- 
duced by the sight of nature, whose mysterious spirit appeals 
to the soul through the ear even more than through the eye. 
There is rio work in any art which shows such truth to nature, 
or is such a masterpiece of colouring as Beethoven’s “ Pastoral 
Symphony,” producing by merely audible means those feelings, 
strong in youth but weakening with age, which overflow the 
heart in the presence of nature—when its living works seem 
to exhale in gratitude to their Creator, and in the restless 
though faint din around us we recognise sounds of joy, as if 
the flowers and the grass, in a tuneful breath of adoration, un- 
bosomed their beauty to the morning light. The artist who 
composed a work which can thus act on the soul is not only a 
musician but also a poet, and even a painter, merely employ- 
ing sound as a means to embody his ideas. So in painting, we 
feel at times as if there was sound as well as form, and that it 
appeals to the ear as to the eye, having more eloquence in its 
impassive silence than even music or poetry could impart. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Edwin O. Sachs has taken into partnership Mr. G. 
Spencer Hoffman, M.A., and the firm will be known as 
* Edwin O. Sachs & Hoffman.” 

The Death is announced of Albert Bierstadt, the well- 
known landscape painter. Deceased, who was of German 
origin, was born in 1830 near Dusseldorf, but was taken by his 
parents to America a year later. 

The Lord Mayor of London on Tuesday laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the building which is about to be erected in Old 
Bailey as a memorial of the jubilee of the United Kingdom Band 
of Hope Union. The building will contain ‘seven floors, part 
-of which will be let as offices. Mr. Rowland. Plumbe is the 
architect. 


_ An Exhibition of Austrian fine art and decorative furniture 
will be held in London during the coming season. The exhi- 
bition is being promoted by the Austrian Ministry of Com- 
merce, and will embrace within its scope everything that is 
new, original or characteristic in Austrian decorative art. The 
chief feature of the exhibition will be a large number of 
intérieurs by the leading furniture firms of Vienna. The exhi- 
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| bition will be held at Prince’s Skating Rink, Kensington, 


May 15 to July 31 inclusive. ie 
The State Apartments at Windsor Castle are to be 
to the public on regular stated days as soon as theyc 
prepared, If possible they will be open on Easter 
Holiday. 

Count Plunkett gave a lecture last week on “ Donat 
in the Dublin Museum. This was the first lecture ¢ 
individual sculptor’s works delivered in the Museum, |] 
explained how Donatello advanced from realism to’ th 
pression of the noblest spirituality. From ancient art he 
his perfect technique, yet while most of his contempo 
under like conditions became mere imitators," Don 
remained audaciously original. Count Plunkett showe 
influence he exercised not only over sculptors, but over 
painters as Botticelli, Mantegna and Raphael. 

The Church of St.’ Bartholomew the Great, Smitl 
including the crypt, will be open without charge to visito 
March 8 and March 22, on the occasions of the usual hist 
and explanatory lectures. 

Mr. Griffith Thomas, chairman of the Swansea H; 
Trust, laid the foundation-stone on Tuesday of the new hz 
offices, which are being constructed at the cost of 15,000/ 


The Governing Authorities of Christ’s Hospita 
making preparations for the abandonment of the historic 
ings in Newgate Street, and the, removal to the new bui 
at Horsham. The great hall has, so far as its interior di 
tion is concerned, been dismantled, and nothing remair 
bare walls, the old organ having followed the pictures, 
ornaments and stained glass. ‘he date of the boys’ dep 
from Newgate Street has been fixed for April 19, and the 
reassemble on June 2 at Horsham, where also the boys 
the preparatory school at Hertford will henceforth be! 
and educated, while the vacated buildings will be occup 
girls. The opening of the new school at Horsham wi 
hoped, be performed by royalty. | 

Mr. John Cook, borough engineer of Lancaster, ha: 
appointed engineer for the city of Cape Town at a comm 
salary of 1,500. \ 

The Old Church adjoining Rockingham Castle, . 
amptonshire, was damaged by fire on Sunday, owing 
overheating of the flues. | 

“Great John,” the new bell at Beverley Minster, 
weighs 7 tons 3 qrs. 1 lb., was inaugurated on Saturday. 
a thankoffering by the vicar, Canon Nolloth, for twer 
years of work in Beverley Minster and its parishes. 
the crown are the words, ‘Magna Campana vocor 
Johannis Evangelistee ; MDCCCCI.” Be | 

Mr. 3. Oldrid Scott having been called in to e 
Selby Abbey tower, has confirmed the apprehensions thi 
been entertained as to its safety, and recommended tl 
upper part should be taken down at once. It was unani 
resolved that Mr. Scott be requested to prepare a pl) 
obtain estimates of the cost of the proposed work. 

The Central League of School Art of Toronto hi 
cided to purchase five large pictures representative of di 
styles of architecture, together with a collection of 
pictures, which will be circulated among the public scl 
the city. 

The Scarborough Corporation finally passed las| 
the amended plans for the new infectious diseases hosp} 
accordance with the requirements of the Local Gove 
Board, which is to be erected at a cost of 15,000/, 

M. Julius de Benczur is painting a portrait : 
Emperor of Austria which is to be presented to 
Edward VII. on the occasion of the Coronation. 
Emperor will be represented wearing the uniform | 
English regiment. " 

Mr. Rowland Berkeley will read on Monday bei 
Surveyors’ Institution a paper on “Electric Railwa 

Street Compensations.” 

The Town of Horsham was on Wednesday illumin} 
means of electricity at a cost of about 14,000/. The wil 
been carried out for the Urban Council. The architec 
Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, and the consulting engin) 
W. C. C. Hawtayne. Mr. W. J. Proctor has been ap 
resident electrical engineer. 

mr. A. Carnegie has founded an annual prize of 50:! 
which will be awarded by the jury for the most mett 
oil-painting in the Exhibition of American - Artists? 
American artist, portraits only excepted, the picture t 
property of the artist. The same artist may not rect’ 
prize in two successive years, and not more than twice. 

Sir Philip Burne-Jones has sailed for New Yo! 
which city he has received commissions for portraits. 

Messrs. J. F. Fogerty and W. Clifford Parne 
entered into partnership as architects, civil engineers ¢ 
veyors at Bournemouth, and will carry on the busines 
late firms of Pinder & Fogerty and Pearce & Parnell. 
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West FRONT, ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, WESTMINSTER: 


J. F. BENTLEY, Architect. 
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yeaders. All letters must be addressed 


y 


| ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| 

Ye Editor will be glad to receivz from Architects in London 
| and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

Ne authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
_ necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


\0 communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
_ name and address of the writer —not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


wrespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


| communications. 
1 ui 7 7 


= | ————————— 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* As great disappointment ts Jrequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T. enders, &c., it is puar- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T; hursdays. 
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/ALDERSHOT.—March 1.—Plans are invj 
ja pleasure ground about 6 acres 
Jershot. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, 
_/ALDERSHOT.— March 29.—Competitive plans are invited 
¢ proposed public offices, fire-station and town hall for the 
Cn, Premiums of £100, £75 and £50 will be awarded for 
H, second and third best plans. “Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, 
\i.L.C E,, surveyor. 


AUSTRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
2: memorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
\ information can be obtained 


; 1 at the office of the Agent- 
“eral for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
1 ster, 


_UNSTABLE.— March 14. 
‘Xpense, for a six-bed j 
Wed near Dunstable, 

es selected, 
stable. 


ted for laying-out 
of land in the centre of 
A.M.1.C.E., surveyor, 


—Plans are invited, with estimate 
nfectious diseases hospital to be 
A premium of 5/ ss. offered for 
Mr. C. Crichton S. Benning, town clerk, 
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n view of the many difficulties which are certain to artse in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
stag A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 

| Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 

| answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
| “ LEGAL 

ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 


| spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


_ tramway car-shed in Laird Street 


7 


HARROGATE.—May 14.—Competitive designs are invited 
for a new town hall, the cost of which must not exceed 40,000/. 
Premiums of 150/, 10o/. and 75¢. are offered for the three 


selected designs. Mr. F. Bagshaw, borough engineer, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Harrogate. 


IRELAND.—Feb. 26.—A premium of £20 is offered for the 
best and cheapest report, plans, specification and estimates, 
&c, for providing the town of Kanturk with a wholesome 
supply of water. Mr. Mt. Timothy Guiney, clerk to the 


Kanturk Rural District Council, at the Boardroom of the 
Workhouse. 


LANGHO.—April 4.—-Competitive drawings are invited for 
buildings to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums of 200/., 1507. and 100/, respectively 
will be awarded. Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 


Hampson, A. Earle, 
House, Liverpool. 


NEW MALDEN.—March 5.—Designs, &c., are invited for 
public offices, fire-station, cart sheds, stables and mortuary to 
be erected at New Malden, Surrey. Total cost of buildings 
not to exceed 5,100/.. Premiums of: 25/, and_to/. respectively 
are offered for the best and second best design’. Mrs iC.. T. 
Lewis, clerk to The Maldens and Coombe Urban District 
Council, 7 Market Place, New Malden. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


oe 


ALDIN GRANGE —March 5.—For erection of a house for 
the stationmaster at Aldin Grange, for the North-Eastern 
Railway Co, Mr. William Bell, architect, the Central Station, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

ANNITSFORD —Feb. 28 —For erection of a magazine for 
high explosives, and Surrounding screen, near Annitsford 


station, Northumberland. Mr. L H. Armour, 16 West Street, 
Gateshead 


BARNSTAPLE.—Feb. 25.—For erection of stabling at the 
Station hotel, Wooda Bay Messrs. Smyth-Richards & Fox; 
architects, 3 Castle Street, Barnstaple. 

BELPER —Feb. 26 —For erection of engine-house, founda- 
tion for engine and pumps, stone boundary fence walls, &c., at 
the Holloway, Crich and Park Head reservoirs. Mr. Joseph 
Pym, clerk to the Council, Belper. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 24.—For construction of conveniences 
in the market hall. Mr. Charles Brownridge, borough sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD —Feb. 25.—For extension to the electric 
Mr. Charles Brownridge, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

2 BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 25. — For supplying and fixing 
machinery required in the tramways repair shop at the Laird 
Street depot. Mr. Alfred Gill, town clerk, Town’ Hall, Bir- 
kenhead. 

BRACEBRIDGE.—March 3 —For alterations and additions 
to the present buildings of the Bracebridge Asylum, near 
Lincoln. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 
28 Craven Street, Charing Cross, $.W. 
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NG FoR oPENING LANTERN LIGHTS. 


Both sides can be Opened with One Movement. 
Any number of lights, or ranges of lights on one side only, can be operated in the same way. 


SPECIAL PRICES .ACCORDING TO DETAILS. 


HD VERITY « SON 


(Late VERITY BROS.), 


CALI LANE, LEEDS. 
Makers of Specialties for the Building and Cabinet Trades, [ 
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BRANKSOME.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a temporary 
isolation hospital, consisting of two wards for six beds in each, 
with nurses’ room, kitchen and other necessary conveniences, 
Branksome, Dorset. Mr. S. J. Newman, architect, Council 
Buildings, Branksome, Parkstone. 

BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 24 —For construction of collecting 
trenches and other works upon the Willoughby estate. Messrs. 
E. D & Henry Marten, engineers, Cheltenham. 

BRISTOL.—March 8.—For supply and delivery in Avon- 
mouth Dock of a self-propelling steam fire float, Mr. W. W. 
Squire, engineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

BROCKLEY.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a refreshment house 
at Hilly Fields. Quantities and other particulars may be had 
at the General Section, Architect’s Department, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

CANNOCK.—Feb. 26.—For providing and laying about 
6 miles of 3-inch and 4-inch cast-iron mains, with all necessary 
fittings, valves, &c. Mr. W. E. Rogers, engineer, Anson 
Street, Rugeley. 

CANTERBURY.—Feb. 27.—For construction of an under- 
ground convenience at the cattle market. Mr. Arthur C. 
Turley, city surveyor, Tudor Chambers, Canterbury. 

CLUTTON.—Feb. 28.—For erection of school buildings 
for 340 children and a teacher’s residence at Clutton, Somerset. 
Mr. W. F. Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton, Somerset. 

COLCHESTER.— For erection of two houses in Maldon Road, 
Colchester. Mr. James Prior, architect, Westgate, Colchester. 

DARLINGTON.—Feb. 24.—For erection of offices for the 
Weardale and Shildon Water Company. Mr. William Hard- 
ing, Crown Street Chambers, Darlington. 

DARLINGTON.—March 1.—For erection of a new class- 
room at the Bowes Grammar school. The Rev. C. B. Wardale, 
the Vicarage, Bowes. 

DARWEN.—Feb. 25.—For erection of proposed church of 
St. George-on-the-Lea, Darwen, Lancs. Mr. B. V. Johnson, 
architect, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

DERBY.—For erection of offices, Derwent Street, Derby. 
Mr. Joseph T. Holford, architect, 34 Cornmarket, Derby. 

DERBY.—Feb. 25.—For erection of three cottages for the 
fire brigade in Jury Street. Mr. H. F. Gadsby, town clerk, 


Street. Mr. John Ward, borough surveyor, Babington Lar 


Derby. 

DEVONPORT.—Feb. 25.—For erection of workmen’s dwe 
ings in Ordnance Street. Particulars can be obtained 
application to the Borough Surveyor, 30 Ker Street, Devonpc 

DUKINFIELD.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a bowlhou 
shelters, &c., in the park. Mr. Saml. Hague, borough s 
veyor, Dukinfield. ; 

DURHAM. —Feb. 26.—For works required in erection a 
completion of butcher’s shop, &c , and dwelling-house at Hi 


Spen. Mr. G. T. Wilson, architect, 12% Durham Ro; 
Blackhill. 
EsHER.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a new post-off 


Particulars may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, § 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

FENWICK-CUM-Moss.—March 2.—For erection of bound 
walls, lych gate, &c., at St. John’s Church, Fenwick-cum-M 
Doncaster. Rev. Fras. H. Allen, vicar, Moss Vicare 
Doncaster. 

GATESHEAD.—Feb, 24.—For erection of workshops 
West Street and Brunswick Terrace, Gateshead. Mr, L, 
Armour, 16 West Street, Gateshead. 

HackNey.—Feb. 27.— For erection of cart-shed, office ; 
messroom at the Clifden Road depot. Mr. Norman Scor 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 27.--For erection of two blocks of se 
detached houses at Upper Brear, Northowram. Messrs J 
Walsh & Graham Nicholas, architects, Museum Chamb 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 4.—For erection of four 
houses on the German House estate, Lightcliffe, 
mond Berry, architect, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Hastincs.—Feb. 27.—For erection of boundary w 
fencing, drainage, &c., at the borough cemetery. Mr. P. 
Palmer, engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HELSTON.—Feb. 28.—For erection of a police-station 
appurtenances at Helston, Cornwall. Mr. Oliver Cald 
architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

HEREFORD.—-March 6.—For restoration of St. Jar 
Church, Hereford. Messrs. Nicholson & Hartree, archit 
Hereford. 


good thro 
Mr. | 


15 Tenant Street, Derby. 
DERBY.—Feb. 26.—For boilers and engineering and sani- 
tary work in connection with new public baths, Reginald 


HoLioway, N.—Feb. 26.—For sinking of a tubular 
and the provision of the necessary pumping gear at the ce 


EES 


PATENT INDURATED STO 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, Londor 

Works MILLWALL, E. 7 

THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE 

HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, | 
Prevents Dry Rot, 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Solignum and isa pleasin 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, 


Enqu 
Solic 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars from IIMA TOR & CO. 


WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 

» Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 
Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. E 

No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. wendy os 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. S; os 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. . 


Never becomes Slippery. 


SUPPLIED TO 


Suita’ 


By oi . Contractors 
Royal <8 } to H.M. 
Letters k {32 Govern- 
Patent. =ss » ment. for STEPS, LA 


WINDOW and DOOR 
SILLS, JAMBS, or apy purpose f 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN F 

WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


on I | 
The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE | 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, LrD.), 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland F 
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electricity works, 50 Eden Grove. Mr. Wm. F. Dewey, town 


clerk, Town Hall, Islington, N. ‘ 

HUDDERSFIELD.—March 6.—For erection of two semi- 
detached villas, outbuildings and boundary walls in Tunna- 
cliffe Road, Ashenhurst, Huddersfield, Messrs. John Kirk & 
Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 

Hutt.—Feb. 27.For erection of a steam-roller shed and 
coal store, Hornsea. Mr. W. E Warburton, surveyor, Public 
Rooms, Hornsea. ; 

HuLL.—March 12 —For erection of postal sorting office at 
Hull. Forms of tender may be obtained at H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

IpswicH. — March 6. — For construction of an ejector 
shamber with manhole in Rapier Street. Mr. E. Buckham, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

[RELAND.—Feb 24.—For erection of new premises in 
Arthur Street, Belfast. Messrs. Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, 
urchitects, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 25—For erection of a house in York 
Road, Killarney. Mr. T. T. O’Connor, 60 High Street, Kil- 
arney. 

Feb. 25.—For erection of a new branch office 
yn the Shankill Road, Belfast. Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, 
uchitects, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 26.—For erection of the technical institute, 
Belfast. Mr. Samuel Stevenson, architect, 83 Royal Avenue, 

ast. 
ann._Feb. 26.—For erection of a boundary wall, 
mtrance gate, &c., to the Mulhuddart burial-ground, North 
Dublin. Mr. John O'Neill, clerk, North Brunswick Street, 
Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Feb 28 —For new cut-stone rose window, new 
imber floor and tiled passages, and new seating of Ballagha- 
neehan parish church, near Manorhamilton. Rev. Peter 
3rady, P.P., Rossinver, Garrison. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 28 —For erection of new National schools 
n Windsor Avenue, Lurgan. Mr. H. Hobart, architect, Dro- 
nore. 

IRELAND —March 1.—For erection of a branch library in 
jallymacarrett, Belfast. Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, archi- 
ects, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—March 5 —For erection of seventeen labourers’ 
ottages in Lurgan. Mr. R. H. Dorman, architect, Armagh. 


DRO - XTRACTORS. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 


ESTAB,] 


: 


Telegrams, 


| ii |“LIMMER, LONDON,” 


= — 
—— 


Kt 
"COMPRESSED 


SSS SS SSS 


= 


—_—SS=> 


/ ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


ENCH ASPHALTE 60, 


i ARCHITECTS 
‘ivited to write for Samples and Prices of 


PRICES ON 


‘ehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin: 


rence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. \ 


‘Hackney Wick. 


THE LIMMER 


=) 
ForM or Bloc 


& MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | F& 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


’ | Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 


SS 7 
{ at 1 
T,CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, |prtars, couumns, Heaps, sILLs, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


AND 
MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 
APPLICATION. 
\sphalte supplied from the Company’s| KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


OLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E,.0. 


ICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—Marck 5.—For providing and deli 7 
at Chale, Isle of Wight, of 2,530 g-feet lengths of Ap incipetd 
9 feet lengths of 4-inch and 21 9-feet lengths of 5-inch cast-iron 
socket pipes, with bends, branches, &c. ; excavating for, cart- 
ing and laying about 7,600 yards of 3-inch, 700 yards of 4-inch 
and 65 yards of 5-inch cast-iron socket pipe, with bends 
branches, &c., and the providing and fixing of sluice valves, 
hydrants, air valves, &e., in connection with the Chale water 
supply. Mr. H. Eldridge, Stretton, clerk, Rural District 
Council Offices, Pyle Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

_JARROW.—Feb. 24.—For alterations and additions at the 
Higher Grade school. Mr. T. H. Spencer, clerk, School Board 
Offices, Jarrow. 

LEEDS.— March 10 —For erection of police-station building 
at the junction of Ashley Road and Stanley Road. Mr. W.T, 
Jeeves, town clerk, Leeds. ea 
LEEK.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a poultry market. Leek 
Staffs. Mr. John Myatt, town surveyor, Dees ieee. 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD.—Feb. 28.—For laying and jointing of 
about five miles of 5-inch, 4-inch and 3-inch Be oon wee: 
mains, including fixing valves, hydrants, &c.; erection of brick 
service reservoir and filter-beds, sinking well, the erection of 
pumping station, &c., at Linslade. Mr. R. J. Platten, clerk to 
Urban District Council, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 

LONDON.—For erection of Forest Gate public hall. Mr 
John Wm. Acock, architect, 14 Wormwood Bact E,C, 

LONDON.—Feb. 26.—For (Contract No. 1) two 50-kw. 
steam dynamos and boosters, (2) four dry-back marine boilers, 
(3) storage battery, (4) wiring about 2,000 lights, Mr. E. {I 
Mott, clerk to the Guardians, 75 Fulham Place Road, S.W. 

_LONDON.—Feb. 26.—For (Contract No. 5) erection of 
SRI age nT a ney at the electric-lighting works, 

ulham, r. KE. J. Mott, clerk to the Guardia F 
Palace Road, S.W. Main. 

LONDON.—F eb. 26.—For erection of casual wards, clothes 

store, laundry and other buildings at Gainsborough Road, 

Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76 Fi ] 

Pavement, E.C. 4 at 

LONDON.—March 4.—For erection of four small blocks of 

artisans’ dwellings on Plumber’s Place area, City Road, E.C. 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect, 13 Fitzroy Square, W. 


LonpDoN.—March 4.—For supply and delivery into car- 


‘sheds in South London of 100 double-decked double-bog xe 


] 


THE WOOD CARVING CO, 


LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


(1871. 


Telephone, 
862. 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &c. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


DECORATIVE GLASS 
For ECCLESIASTICAL, DoMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSES, 
Telephone No 91 King’s Cross. 


A. HARRIS, 


Ltd. 


T. 


‘S*, ise Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. SANITARY ENCINEER, 
| Peer go® sph” 6 
SSO ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. afta se, oy, 56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
eeseg WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR Matin te Ne Ane As 
. Oy § 
er ™ LARGest Sream WeELI-Borinc Toots IN. THE KINGDOM. * fy," SANI T ARY APPLIANCES 


* QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


| 


Catalogues on Application, Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 
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electric tramcars, for the London County Council. Each car 
is to be equipped with a plough for working on a conduit 
system, and to be capable of seating about 68 persons. Par- 
ticulars at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Lonctown.—March 8. —For erection of two stone bridges, 
viz one over the burn at Kays House Burn, in the parish of 
Stapleton, and another over the burn at Bog Burn, in the parish 
of Kirkandrews-on-Esk... Mr. James Murray, county surveyor, 
The Courts, Carlisle. 

LOUGHBOROUGH —Fortaking:down and rebuilding property 
in High Street and the Market Place. Mr. A. E. King, archi- 
tect, Baxter Gate, Loughborough. 


LOUGHBOROUGH.—March 1.—For erection of theatre, 
Ashby Road, Loughborough, Leics. Messrs. Barrowcliff & 
Allcock, architects, Mill Street, Loughborough. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 24 —For erection of an electricity 
sub-station at Denmark Road, Moss Side. Particulars will be 
supplied by the City Surveyor, Town Hall. 


MANCHESTER.—Feb. 26.—For construction of three new 
bridges over the Rochdale Canal at Grimshaw Lane, Ten 
Acres Lane and Droylsden Road, Newton Heath. Particulars 
may be obtained on application at the City Surveyor’s Office, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—March 3.—For erection of custom house 
at Manchester, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Particulars may be obtained at the Col- 
lector’s Office, Custom House, Manchester. 

MARYPORT.—Feb 28.—For erection of a cottage hospital 
for ten beds at Maryport, Cumberland. Mr. C. Eaglesfield, 
architect, Maryport. 

NEWMARKET.—March 17.—For erection of a female in- 
firmary, additions to male infirmary, nurses’ home, maternity 
ward, administration buildings, laundry, porter’s lodge, receiv- 


ing wards, alterations to existing buildings, &c. Messrs. 
Holland & Sons, architects, High Street, Newmarket. 
NOTTINGHAM.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a_ refuse 


destructor and power station in the Eastcroft depot, London 
Road, Nottingham. Sir S. G. Johnson, town clerk, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. 

PLUMSTEAD.—March 6.—For erection of steam-roller 
shed and cart-shed at the depot, Barnfield Road. Mr, Arthur 
B. Bryceson, town clerk, Town Hall, Woolwich. 


———— SS 
PORTSMOUTH.— Feb. 25.—For alterations and additions to 
the Kent Street Board school, Portsea. Mr. A. H. Bone 
architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. , 
PRESTON.—March 14.—For alterations and additions to 
the Corporation Arms, Lune Street and Wharf Street. Pay. 
ticulars can be obtained of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 
Preston i 
RADCLIFFE.—March 15.—For erection of engine-house 
boiler-house, offices, stores and other works in connection 
with the electricity station in Dale Street, Radcliffe, Lancs 
Mr. J. Sharples, clerk, Urban District Council Offices, Radcliffe 
ROCHDALE.—Feb. 25.—For supply, delivery and erection 
of one complete traction switchboard and accessories. Mr 
James Leach, town clerk, Town Hall, Rochdale. a 
ROTHERHAM.—For erection of a school at Templeborougt 
for 208 children. Mr. James E. Knight, architect, 33 College 
Street, Rotherham. 
SALFORD.—March 6.—For erection of retort-house floor 
retort fittings, &c., at the Albion Street gasworks. Mr, L. C 
Evans, town clerk, Town Hall, Salford. - 
SANDBACH HEATH.—Feb, 28.—For erection of ney 
Wesleyan chapel and school at Sandbach Heath, near Sand 
bach. Mr. Alfred Price, architect, Sandbach, Cheshire, — 
SCOTLAND.—For erection of a villa at Haddington. Messrs 
J. R. & E. E. Pearson, architects, 27 Castle Street, Edinburgh 
SCOTLAND.—Feb. 24.—For construction of two additiona 
storage reservoirs, the providing and laying of cast-iron an 
fireclay pipes, &c., at the Bathgate waterworks. Mr. Wil 
Al'ai, to vn clerk, Bathgate. ae 
SCOTLAND.—Feb. 28.—For additions and alterations t 
the Lochwinnoch Bridge, Lochwinnoch. Mr. P. D. Alexande: 
engineer, Dunmyat, Bridge of Weir. a) 
SCOTLAND.—Feb. 28.—For erection of a bungalow in Ros 
Avenue, Elgin. Mr. Charles C. Doig, architect, Elgin. 


SCOTLAND —March 7.—For supply and erection in Oba) 
of steam, exhaust, drain and other pipes, pumps, condensin; 
plant, balancing transformers and motor generators, storag 
batteries, switchboard, arc lamps, incandescent lamps ani 
fittings, cablework, travelling crane, &c. Mr. Alexander § 
Black, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, Oban, N.B. | 

SETTLE.—Feb. 24.—For trench-cutting and laying cast-iro 
pipe conduit and water-main, fixing valves, hydrants, &c,; pre 
vision and construction of a concrete covered service reservoi 


= SS! 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Cannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East darding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. e 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views,tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 

ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
fiqual to Lithography and 50 per cent.CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c.,10/6 per ream. 


SLDACRES & CO. 62 CHANCERY LAN, 


LONDON, W.O. 


'' Quantities '' Box, 14” x9" x 5’", 2s. each. 
Telaphone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London.” 
eS 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
marded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Leather, 1s. 


FARMS, &e. 
Expert Water Finder. 


UATALOGUEL SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, | 
Yencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—CGreat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


DIRECT 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED| corms patent Transfer Process 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, : 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, |POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
Westminster, S.W. d ; 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO- 


PRINTS. DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Whiteline en blue ground,and dark lineon white ground. 1 ; 4 
Ee TS CO. LIMITED Os 2 & 3 Totinll Stes 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., KLECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staff. 
"'Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.G. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. 
books free.—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 
ELECTRIC LIFTS 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 
MAKERS ALSO OF 
Lifts by Hydraulic, Steam, or Hand Power. 
M. T. MEDWAY, Rolt Street, Deptford. 


| 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds) 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers ( 
73 inches wide), ie Oe 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, ! 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sam 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAI 


GALLIC oat, 4.cook & ia 


WESTMINSTER. ae 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, Lon 


LIGHTNING J. | 

CONDUCTOI 

Wholesale Manufacturers and mbt op 1 

W. J. FURSE & C 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSK, NOTTINGHAM,” 


BEECHINGS, LI 
“What we 
can do — 


for YOU 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above be! 
printed Pamphlet. 


—~ 163 STRAND 
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collecting wel’, drains, and other works in connection with the 
new water supply. Mr. J. C. McGrath, clerk, Town Hall, 
Settle. 
| SHEFFIELD.—March 1.—For supply of one Lancashire 
steam boiler, 30 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches diameter, with 
valves and fittings complete. Mr. Hanbury Thomas, general 
manager and secretary, Gasworks, Commercial Street, Shef- 
field. 
SHEFFIELD —-March 2t.—For erection of sale shops and 
remises at the corner of Castle Street and Haymarket. 
Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, 


‘2 
_ Messrs. 
Sheffield. ; 
SHOREDITCH.—Feb, 26—For alterations to the sanitary 
arrangements at the infirmary, Hoxton Street, N. Mr. F. J. 
Smith, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 5.W. 


SHOREDITCH, E.C.—March 4.—For erection of four small 
blocks of artisans’ dwellings on Plumber’s Place area, City 
Road, EC. Mr. H. Mansfield Robinson, town clerk, Town 

- Hall, Shoreditch. 

-SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—March 5.— For construction of a 
flight of steps leading from Piccadilly to the Western Es- 
_planade, and a flight of steps leading from Hamlet Court Road 
“to Station Road, Westcliff. Mr. Alfred Fidler, borough 
engineer, Southend. 

_ SOWER?Y BRIDGE.—Feb. 26.—For erection of a three- 
storey block of offices, smithy, fitting shop, shed and other 


TONBRIDGE.—Feb. 27.—For erection of a rustic thatched 
refreshment kiosk and bandstand in the castle grounds, Ton- 
bridge. Mr, W. Laurence Bradley, surveyor, Tonbridge 
Castle. 

TOOTING GRAVENEY.—Feb. 26.—For repairing, draining 
and ventilating certain subways at the Grove hospital. Mr. ‘T. 
Duncombe Mann, clerk to Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
Embankment, E.C. 


WALES.— Feb. 24 —For erection of a public convenience at 
Canton, Cardiff. Mr. W. Harpur, borough engineer, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Feb. 24 — For alterations and extensions to 
St. Peter’s Roman Catholic schoo], Cardiff. Messrs. James 
& Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


WALES —Feb. 26.—For erection of a minister’s house, 
Blaenannerch. Mr. Richard Evans, Crynga Mawr. 


WALES.—Feb. 26 —-For erection of stabling for thirty-four 
horses, Newport, Mon. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner & 
Groves, architects, 41 High Street, Newport, Mon. 


WALES —Feb 27.—For erection of additional classrooms, 
outbuildings, &c, to the Nantyffyllon infants’ school, Maesteg. 
Messrs. E. W. Burnett & Son, architects, Tondu, near 
Bridgend. 

WALES —Feb. 27.—For erection of girls’ school, class- 
rooms, outbuildings, &c., at Blaenllynvi, Maesteg. Messrs. 
E. W. Burnett & Son, architects, Tondu, near Bridgend. 

WALES. -—— Feb. 28. — For alterations and additions to 
Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, 
County Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 


works at Bank Foundry, Sowerby Bridge, Yorks. Mr. W. : : : 
Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, Halifax. Mountain Ash police station. 
STADDLETHORPE —March 5.—For erection of an _ in- 


William Bell, company’s architect, York. 


at the Hylton Road station, 
Town Hall, Sunderland. 
SWANAGE.— Feb. 28.—For erection o 
Swanage, Dorset. 
Dorchester. 
TAUNTON.—March 3.—For -erection 


-Mr. George H. Kite, 
Taunton. 


town clerx, 


A. C. W. KROSMAN’S 


MAG TAR PAVING: 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
_ Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
‘halte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


C.W.HOBMAN & CO. 
| OLIFTONVILUE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


TELDON STONE. 


|| 4 WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 

o ble for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
| fied by its use for upwards of three centuries. 

DON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
: th GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 

: For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


'E VALLONGO SLATE AND 
eae QUARRIES CO., Ltp., 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ATE SLABS of any dimensions for 
\lic Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &c. 


| Prices and full particulars on application. 


(Branch of the Leeds Pireclay Oo,,Ltd.) 


JLLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


/MZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
WARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam -formmery wviles, 


. spector’s house and three cottages at Gilberdyke crossing, near 
Staddlethorpe, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. 


SUNDERLAND.—Feb, 28.—For supply of workshop tools 
Mr. Fras. M. Bowey, town clerk, 


Mr. J. Feacey, architect, South Walks, 


nection with the. proposed destructor in the Target Field. 


ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. | | 
ee 


ORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


WALES.— March 
Mr. 


Llangollen. 


f cottages at Herston, 


of buildings in con- 


Municipal Buildings, 


Fibrous Plaster 


LiN 
DECORATIONS. 


HH. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
|'OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAG WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


‘Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
IN 


Builders’ Air Grates. 
STEEL BARS 


Send for Catalogue. 


GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
“GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 


/HELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, * Edgythe, London.” | 


| -cLASs JOINERY in all kinds af Woods, ; 
Very deseription of STONEWORK executed, > 


on the premises. 


ENGINEERS, | 


GALVANISED. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, |. 


|H#.M. GOVERNMENT 3 


aN |g LIVERPOOL. 
me) of re > fi Ie 


+ 2 . . 
ea Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
. TIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


Le 


T. FALDO, 283 


1.—For strengthening and securing the 


building of the assembly rooms, Llangollen, and for alterations 
and additions thereto. 


Mr. E, Foulkes Jones, clerk to Council, 


WALES.—March 1.—For improvements to cottage adjoin- 
ing Zoar Baptist chapel at Pandy. 
tect, Bella Vista; Abergavenny, 

WALES.— March 3.—For erection of three shops and offices 
in Glebeland Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 
architect, 112 High Street, Merthyr. 

WALES.—March 3.—For erection of an isolation hospital 
at Ltantwit Fardre, near Pontypridd. Mr. C. Sydney Watson, 
clerk, District Council Offices, Pontypridd. 


Mr. Edwin Foster, archi- 


Mr. C. M. Davies, 


‘VAL DE TRAVERS| 


ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successcrs to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY). 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


§ EXCELSIOR ” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Wel) made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Adapted to atiy Style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


REG. No, Tele. Address, 
821532. ‘' Ventilator, Halifax. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal! and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Macerial for 


Paths, Floors, Rvots, Stables, Cowsheds 


Coacn-houses, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO a ESTABLISP ED 
1861, 


SESS 
Every description of Asphaite laid and supplied, 


285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
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WALES. — March 4. — For. converting the Penrhiwceiber 
(Mountain Ash) footbridge into a bridge for vehicular traffic. 
Mr. John Williams, surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash, 

WALES.— March 7.—For overhead equipment and bonding 
for the tramways, Pontypridd. Mr. Reginald P. Wilson, 
consulting engineer, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

WALSALL —March 1.—For erection of a lodge, outbuildings 
and van-house in Sneyd Lane, Bloxwich. Mr. John R. Cooper, 
town clerk, Walsali. 

WANDSWORTH. — March 5.—For erection of receiving 
wards, officers’ quarters and waiting-hall at the infirmary, 
St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. Messrs. Lansdell & 
Harrison, architects, 65 and 66 ’Basinghall Street, E.C. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Feb. 25.—For erection of a committee- 
room at the Walthamstow parochial cemetery, Queen’s Road. 
Mr. G. W. Holmes, engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

West Ham.—March 11.—For erection of an electric 
generating station and offices at Quadrant Street, Canning 
Town, Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, town clerk, Town Hall, West 
Ham. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Feb. 24.—For erection of a house 
in St. Paul’s Road. Messrs. S. J. Wilde & Fry, architects, 
Boulevard Chambers, Weston-super-Mare. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Feb. 28.—For construction of a 
cabmen’s shelter. Mr. Hugh Nettleton, surveyor, Town Hall, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

WHILTON.—March 3 —For rebuilding Whilton (Western) 
Bridge and part rebuilding and widening of Whilton (Eastern) 
Bridge, Northamptonshire. Mr. C. S. Morris, county surveyor, 
County Hall, Northampton. 

WINDSOR.— March 1.—For erection of dwarf walls and iron. 
fencing at the Goswell Pleasure Grounds. Mr. E. Cecil 
Durant, town clerk, 32 Park Street, Windsor. 


THE third largest bell in Great Britain has just been hoisted 
into position in the south tower of Beverley Minster. It weighs 
over seven tons, and has a diameter of seven feet three inches. 
A bell of six tons was placed in the Minster in 1900, but had to 
be taken down, and has been recast in the new bell. The 
original great bell, which lasted for nearly two centuries, 
weighed only a little over one ton. 
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TENDERS. 


BALHAM. 

For erection of two shops and premises on tHe site of 279 Bail 
ham High Road. Mr. HORACE E. ROsSITER, architect, 

61 and 62 Chancery Lane, London. Quantities by Mr. | 
FREDERICK G, FLETCHER, 61 and 62 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. 


A. Be 
F. & H. F. Higgs  £2:799 £18 
J. Carmichael 2,588 20. 
J. A. Bartram 2,538 48 | 
Lathey Bros. 2,537 25 | 
Garrett & Son 2,450 36 | 
W. Lorden & Son 2,322 23 
E. Triggs . : és : : : : + \25;200 23 | 
HeLinex; 0. 2,186 0 


A. Stonework in Portland. _B. Saving if Bath stone, : 
* Accepted (using Bath stone) at £2,106. 


BARNSLEY. 
For erection of two steel lattice girder bridges for ‘supporting 
the lines of cast-iron socket-pipes across.the river Porter, 
or Little Don,,near Deepcar Bridge,.and across the river 
Don, near Soughley Bridge. 
HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., 7 Te Tees 


. £467 10 a, 


(acsepted ) neomicc rome * 
BRADFORD. 
For erection of lych gate at Scholemoor cemetery.. 
Accepied tenders. 


W. Booth,. Wibsey, mason. 
S.. Thirkill, East Bowling, joiner. 
J. Smithies, Horton, tiler. 


BROMBOROUGH. 


For supply of unclimbable iron fencing, &c., Brombonaen| 
Cheshire. Mr. J. CLARKE,, surveyor, 34 Castle Street, 
Liverpool. | 
BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, Wolverhampton (accepied), 


BURNLEY. 


For supply of about 560 tons of 30-inch cast-iron gas pipes. 
STANTON IRONWORKS Co: (accepted ), 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILUu AND DOULITIING STONE CO. 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


HAM HILL STONE. } 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN, 


Absolutely the Cheapest and 
Most Thorough means of 


Fireproof Con- 


struction. 
NINN 


U2] 
American Ma | 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. | 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduce! 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 


Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


any Building be renderet 


| 


ple Floorine 


168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, NI 


Telephone No, 773 King’s Cross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London,” 


Tgp. 21, 1902. ] 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


| 


Cambridge. 


Road, Cambridge. 


W 


‘Shillitoe & Son. 


| Foster 
|p. White 
J. Bateman 
| Sindall 
Saint 
| Bell & Sons. F 
e Oak Building Co. . 
| Willmott & Son. 
(nson & Co. 
| J. Linzell . 
Irridge & Shaw . 


 ULSON & LOFTs, Cambridge (ac- 


ae ) 
HALIFAX. 


irection of a pair of semi-detached villas in Stafford Road. 


flessrs. RICHARD HORSFALL & 
Jommercial Street, Halifax. 
| Accepted tenders. 


C. Robinson & Sons, mason. 

J. Mansley & Sons, joiner. 
J. Naylor & Sons, plumber and glazier. 
Rushworth & Firth, slater and plasterer. 


HATHERLEIGH. 
rrection of a Conservative clubhouse. 
“OPER & PILLIFANT (accepted ) 


r aying a 2-inch water-main from t 
thool to Grasswell Terrace. Mr. 
irveyor. 

\ 1. Ellenger 
. Archibald 

I ; hompson : 
. [OKOF, Newbottle (accepted ) 

\ Rutter : 


erection of the Cambridge and County Boys’ school, Hills 
Messrs. A. PAUL MACALISTER and 
EDWIN J. TENCH, architects, 20 St. Andrew’s Street, 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 


Bridgewater. 


HENDON. 


For erection of villa residence in Hendon Avenue on the 
‘Grass Park estate, Church End, Finchley, 


for Mr..j, J. 


Mr. WALTER BENNETT, architect, Church 


End, Finchley, N. Quantities by Mr. WILLIAM Haw KER, 


ith Terra-cotta With Stone 


73 Moorgate Street; E.C. 


MMITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


TE FOR PRICE Lists AND SAMPLES. 
it PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, | 
OLD CHARLTON, KENT. 


Frnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


zed Bricks. 


Mny work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
¢ and Iron, and nianufacture also 


it}aths, Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
ee 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
=| & NV.- 

-) 

1 and Granite 


Pian lan or Specification, gO. 
Co | 


W. Railway, Broad S: treet, E.C. | 


ay 
MURS 
wie 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


Il, PARKER & CO. 


trance POTTERIES, 
LE, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


| 


me HEATING 


Dressings. Dressings. Freeman & Barber . ; 00 O Oo 
- £8,200 £8,130 Jesse Phoenix é Ae oO 
7,850 75723 Gough & Co. 2,934 0 oO 
7777 7,654 Coulsell Bros. 2,863 0 o 
7,670 71573 W. Tout 2,825 0 o 
7,642 7,560 Architect’s estimate . 2,800 o o 
7,624 7,498 
79324 75397 
7,221 W203 
fhe Io2 7;:°59 IRELAND. 
7,C99 7,044 For sanitary improvements, &c., at workhouse, Clonmel, co. 
ee 6998 Tipperary. Mr. E. A. HACKETT, county sury eyor. 
092 92 
? ae Section 1.—Drainage. 
6,720 6,630 W. Baird SOE Ns 9 LPN oe Re 
Cleary & Co. ae L2Y 355 6 
B. White . OOS hss 3s 
McGuire & Gatchell . BOGS + O 
SON, architects, 22A P. Blake . ; 582 2 9 
J. & P. Goad 570 0 Oo 
H. Bates 506 18 o 
J Kennedy 47417 4 
Clure & Son 464 II Io 
D. Hayes. - ACO 7): O 
T. & W. Little . 433 10 6 
R. COSTELLOE, Waterford (accepted ) 430 9 I0 
Section 2.— Water supply. 
cee 7 3b Ore CO Cleary & Co. : : : . 1,028 Ir 7 
B. White 7a T,OlOns7 2 
W. Baird . S7OeATIL 2 
he Newbottle Board J. Kennedy ‘ SID 175 37 
WILLIAM MORLEY, McGuire & Gatchell . 789 14 5 
P. Blake 781 18 Io 
#106 II 1 Power & Son 770. 6 7 
c6 9 5 T. & W. Little . Zalanoe 2 
1028 P10 aCe « GOAG 7250 Oa O 
95 14 0 R. Costelloe Zio ke 6 
89 5 0 D. Hayes . BO5ae 7 e7 
HOT WATER = = 
neneane | VAL-DE-TRAVERS 


Also STEAM. 


ALFRED GRINDROD & CO.,, 
WEST ST., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. 
4ZL WORK GUARANTEED. 


Ventilo’ RADIATOR 


AND IS USED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS, 
Patentee and Sole Maker, W. F. SPENCER, 
OROSS BANK WORKS, OLDHAM. 


Telegrams, ‘‘Apparatus.”’ 


AUSTIN & CO. 


SELF-SUSTAINING 


LIFTS, 


ELECTRIC 
HYDRAULIC 
BELT POWER 
HAND POWER 
PASSENCER 
cOODS 


Newcastle Elevator 
Works, 
Elswick Court, 

/ NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


HOISTS, 
CRANES & WINCHES. 
Nat. Tel. 2440. 


VENTILATING 


ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


CEORCE GREENWOOD & SONS, 
Concrete & Rock Asphalte Paving EatPAstoré, 
NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
Teleg. Address, ‘ ‘CONCRETE, HaLiFax."’ Telephone No. 800. 


SMOKE CURE 


NOISELESS 


— During an experience 
=” of 67 YEARS we 
= have found NO 
COWL so successful as 

the “ EMPRESS” 


Expert advice free in London 
Rail fare only in Country 


EWART & SONL"” 


346-350 Euston Road 
LONDON N W 


Catalogue No. 47 Post Free 


me HELLIWELL 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS., 
LONDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W 
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SUPPLEMENT 
IRELAND — continued. LONDON. 
De ne ial bine. For alterations and peg to the Victoria House, Bu 
Sections 3 and 4.—Plumbing es aed Rost ueaee | MH GLieweae a 
cS ae hell Moh eas a ua Boston House, 63 ie ee New Broad Street, E C, 
McGuire & Gatche ; : 3 d Peas A: 2 W: J. Maddison e 4 
J. Kennedy 4 : : ; 5 5 s2e34O 3 SH. CockssThe: 
B. White ° : : ; : Be ENO REN J. es at : , : : . Pe: ae 
Cleary & Co ; : Be : : Ri Bene. 5O A, E, SYMES (accepled) : : > lasts 
W. Baird Gee : , ; . ; ee ete! 26) | OF adapting 288 New Cross Road, ED for use as a 
T. & W. Little . . ; 3 ; , ws 2OAALO) VO men’s sorting office. aK 
P. Blake . % : : ; 2 ; se SOO LAr ke. S. J. Collins : F ; £25515 II 9 fee 
J. Hindry . : 5 ? : : : sitet EDO ALO. O J. Mowlem & Co. : : 2,143 0 Oe 
D. Hayes . 7 : : : exon bee LyAmaiS) Courteney & Fairbairn ; . 1,979° 0) ,O 0 
R, COSTELLO (accepted) : : : : mutez OO smh 2 val T. & W. Pearce . : : . 1,960 0) Ouumae 
Power & Son. 3 ‘ : ‘ j SUITOR LAO J. Christie. s : : - 1,949 0 Op 
Sections 5 and 6.—Butlding. - te nate lis. : : : By ae me 
: " , y . 1,093 3 ulton Vallis . ‘ A -. 1699520 -ae 18 
J. isemmedty some on ee General Builders, Ltd. .  . +1825 0 -Guaa 
B. es ‘ é : ; : ; : . 5 = 3 H. L. Holloway . . 1,815 °0 30 imme 
peda: ST aA ere to 1% aN meee 8 16 g| Wilson Bros. & Lamplough . 1,789 6 \O— ae 
Cleary & me ‘ ? ; : ¢ : : ae an W. Wallace & Co; \Lidvaies . 1,775 0c 
aes eo LEON eit eRe OR avr ey Sg |e opeechley 6 Smith . . |. 1,y6omamme 12 
H. BATES (accepted). : : : : 6) 1GG5 NO 27 J. aia eee 0 aa - 1,757, 00 a 
& P. Goad goo 0 oO H, Leney on . . : s 1,750 2s 5 
J. oe : Pee Wee Meee ate a G. Barker . » oe 2) yo 20,750) Oe 
For construction and erection of a metal tank in the Victoria T. 0. Sharpington sees .° 1,748 One +) 
Market, Londonderry, for watering eats J. Westbrook . : . I5742-- Oe 21 
Steavenson & Co. 5 . : : «£1700 %0 Batley, Sons & Holness. . 1,720" 0° Os 
F. Craig & Co. é . : ‘ : eres eh Uae e) Turnbull & Son . . : - L717 9. Oe 
A, Bruce & Sons. ‘ : ; ; wa'8S57. 40" SO T. Almond & Son . : .. 1683 AG 25 
ae J. O. Richardson . : « aj570 oe 5 
For erection of two pairs of semi-detached villas on the Black- G, COFFIN & SON (accepted) » 1,590 0 OAS 
rock Road, Cork. Messrs. W. H. HILL & SON, architects, A.—Old materials. om 
Cork. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
. A. O'CONNELL, Clarke's Bridge, Cork (a¢- For supply of radiators, on a running contract, : 
cepted) . : ‘ p 5 : ‘ = §£2;080:;50 "0 a F 
; of Heating ' 
a 
The Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd. : A : ta 
JARROW. Wenham & Waters, Ltd. . ; ¥ ae 
For street works in St. Paul’s Road, Russell Street, Wilber- Robert Clarke. aa 
force Street and Raglan Street. Mr. J. PETREE, borough The Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co, 
surveyor. Ltd. : 4 
Thornton . : ; ; : 4 : Wat 20? a7 AO Chas. P. Kinnell & Ces Ltd. : tee ee 
T.Catlagher. <- . : eh aisle 2t'08 Unsigned . ar 
GLEN & MOFFETT (accepted) . . : SaetgO2 Om lores Hayward Bros & Eckstein, Ltd. ey 


Snewin, London. 


FOR ALL cum: 
WATER-PROOF; ROT-P 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards. 
DAMP and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. fee 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


Anew decorative 
material 

transparent and 
oOpadte » 


| Phe ea 
CLOISONNE GLASS. 
POPAeO. 


TQ MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MER 
gs BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., F 
| | a | Telegrams, ‘ i "  LONOON, E.c. T&T F 


TAWNY:. RED. BI 
Artistic. Durable. 


i 


| ‘503 Birkbeck ‘Bank Cham Chamk 
| Chancery Li 
Typing in all its bramches, ‘Translations, 
Scale, Plan-Traci 
ARCHITECTS’ PERSPECTIVES & “SPEC! 
All work speedily and carefully ¢ a 


Terms Cash on Delia 


_66Berners st Oxford St. 
London W. 


prices from} per square foot IBRATT: GOLBR | 
(10 Morfier S21 Lo 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
(1a 
LONDON 8CHOOL BOARD—continued. MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
improvements, Lucas Street, Greenwich. For supply and erection of about 189 tons of cast-iron posts 
+ H. F. Higgs . é : F : \ AIS 24256 “0 and about 77 tons of wrought-iron rails and gates for the 

W, Downs . 7 : : : av aI47g yw) O oO cattle, sheep, calf and pig pens in the new cattle market. 

> E Wallis & Sons é 4 . ¥ 21453 4t OO Mr. HERBERT G, COALES, engineer. 

Jolliday. & Greenwood, Ltd. ‘ ; - 14,030 0 0 G. Harvey & Co : , : , . £4,684 Ia o 
_Garrett& Son... . : ‘ - 13,663 0 oO J. Williamson & Co. } : ‘ : . 4,676 9 6 
; Lawrance& Sons - + +» + « 13,570 0 0 avIOn EOS. neta ed) Ce Od) P Sphere een Vat G 
-&M.Fatrick . é ; 3 . - 13,306 0 oO Cort, Paul & Cornick : ‘ : : » 4086" G 3 
_&C. Bowyer. A ; : 3 «13,255 )..0%-0 Gimson & Co. . : ; : ; ; 24,003" 9 8 
', Cox mo - 13,349 9 O} W. Richards & Sons cers ee ay . 3,896 3 11 
“irle & Randall , - ; : : al 2094 at O W. A. Baker & Co. . ; : ’ ; Peg erGe cat 6 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. . : A : - 12,597 0 oO He E- Hodgson'&: Co... é i ; ; 3,850 °o Oo 

timpson & Co* . : - $2,400 0 0 G. B. Smith & Co. . : ; ; f ; 3001rk 8 

; Recommended for acceptance. T. Howden & Sons, Ltd. . 3,619 13 11 
W. Lucy & Co. : : : ‘ , <3, 523M O 
MAIDENHEAD. Wi Meier OR Ge sea ep cir i ee eB ON oe TG 

proposed new road across Littlewick Green. W.H. Smith . ‘ ; ; . ‘ . 3,376 11 I 
_Wimpey& Co .. : 5 ; ne o oO H. & G. Measures . : . ; , #338 6eT 20) © 
. Free & Sons . : : : : : 170 0 Oo E, J. Raybould & Co. : , : , «352091 16) (2 

.W. Jordan. 3 : : > . 3) thixeyeqo lh? To S. Wright. : F 3 : ; SPR IGyieilen, eRo® 
Sandford . ‘ : ; ‘ f lA AG. O Hill & Smith . 4 2 : : 3 he SALIVZ1, Oo (O 

"Lee& Son . ; ; ; : : ant gone GO J Elwell . ; é : P E ot eeGer 15. oO 

. Wheeler, sen. . A : p A : aes ORO E. C. & Je Keay, Ltd. ‘ : : : - 3}089° ao: Oo 

MANCHESTER. G. Potter & Sons. ¢ , s $ Fae sholetes Ae aes 
: Francis & Whittington. : ; i iF 2H9hLCTOy ‘oO 

street works in Jackson Street, Hall Street, part of Brook Ruabon Foundry rae Y : . 2774.18 7 
Road, Ernest Street and Andrew Street, Cheadle, near RUSSELL & SON, Leicester (accepted) f E 2,614 4.1 
Manchester. Mr. E. SYKES, surveyor. 

OSLIN & STAFFORD, Stockport (accepted) . £2,628 16 4 MERTON PARK. 

MANSFIELD. For erection of a small house in Dorset Road. Mr. H. G. 


QUARTERMAIN, architect, Merton, Surrey. 


jworks in forming streets over land at Ratcliffe Gate. BURGESS & SONS, Wyclife Road) Wimbledon 


Messrs. VALLANCE & WESTWICK, surveyors, White Hart 


Chambers, Mansfield. (accepted ) . eee Lose 26-6 6 
—. CU ee ae NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
ee CUCU 1,500 o o| For laying-down about 14 mile of single-line tramway and 
B. Penny , ’ , ; ‘ ’ : hie 7 4 passing places for the Corporation, the rails, fastenings, 
[anlinson . : : : ; ; 1,399 & 0 points and crossings being supplied by the Corporation. 
Ashley : ; ; ‘ ; ; : 1,230 oo J. J. ROBSON, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (accepted) £6,892 0 0 
Bennett : ; : : F ; Pay 70 Nias cee | 

areenwood . ; : : ; ; ‘ 1,161 vi nie 3) NORTH WAL3HAM. 

1e Bros, : 2 . 1,118 10 oO] Fox erection of a wall round the recreation ground. 

ae TON, Mansfi HOUrTON, Mansfield (accepted ) . aye LO7AIe 5G W. MACE (accepted ) gilt. Gb .6 


iE 


EBATH STONE FIRMS, L™- 


DOLITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. G.W.R., eee 


JOLITE, BATH.” 


See CORTLAND.” L. & S.WR,, NINE ELMS, s.w, 
YOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BA TEZ. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. NS Pay 
Sree 9 
QUARRIES. qal® ait QUARRIES. s 

MONK’S PARK. Oh {ul pRo® pats: |BOX GROUND. 

CORSHAM DOWN. on Se & xe COMBE DOWN. 

CORNGRIT. Kotttc, Wee ss be STOKE GROUND. 
Soccq_ | FARLEIGH Down, <ertyn™ obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. ‘ 
istere 
| MARK, ee | wh ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | PORTLAND. nc ane 


MMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


INERS OF “ THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT®+” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


‘NTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 

APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO iG TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINCS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO 
MADEIRA ES BROUVUGEY eee a © 3 Ree LAS Tr INES 

LIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C. 

And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


ae LEMERE«CO. 


RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


the a ing, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 
OFFIOR HOURS 9 a.m. TO 7 Pm, PRIOE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


7 STRAIN D, LONDON, W.C. (HRT FLOOR). 


—- 


* 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SCOTLAND. SNARESBROOK. 
For erection of waiting-room and workman’s house at the | For alterations to the Cuckfield hotel. Mr. J. M. H. Gra} 
Lightburn Joint Hospital, Shettieston. Mr. ALEXANDER WELL, architect, Boston House, 63 and 64 New Bro, 
CULLEN, architect, Brandon Chambers, Hamilton. Street, E C. 
Accepted tenders. Evans, Jones & Co. . : : : ‘ . £537 0 | 
W. Orr, 6 Garngaher Place, Partick, mason. #39947 340) . 
J. Michie, Baillieston, joiner % : 1659.11 
M. Sproul & Co, 33 Hutcheson Street, Glasgow, : SOUTH a 
lies 120 13 7 For erection of a reference library and art gallery. Mr, Gu 
, : é : ; ‘ 7 hitect. 
W. Gordon, Shettleston, slater . : : Se Beppe) ea a‘ | 
W. Halley & Co. 36 Jane Street, Glasgow, DYER ake Southampton (accepted, on . 
plasterer . oa CR Rs Jane Se RS a 2 aE revised plans) - + + + + +2197 0} 
For making a proposed road on the lands of the Commonhead 
Ayr Mr. MURDOCH, engineer. : STRATFORD UPON AVOM: . 
H. Hastie, Monckton by Ayr (accepted) . £259 16 8 | For erection of a cowhouse and pigstyes at Comyn’s Pz, 
: : Farm, Snitterfield, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
For erection of a retort-house, coal stores and chimney (total J. Roberts ; ; Lage 0 | 
about 2,000 superficial yards) at Broughty Ferry. ‘A. Callaway ; ‘ A f : : 7 . E | 
J. CARNEGY, 94 Commercial Street, Dundee ae Ache ae Gain ; : ; ; 2 ae | 
(accepted) .  . +» + «+ + -+K1,221 00) JET: KENNARD (accepted) > | = 
J. Scott, Broughty Ferry (withdrawn) . oe Ay E72. 2O 40 * ; lene & iY : ; 
For cutting tracks and laying a supplementary ane ee ee ae waterworks cottage, Snitterfic 
: : : Stratford-upon-Avon. 
water-supply pipe from Lochornie reservoir to the burgh, J. G. Fincher & Co Lio 
with branch mains to the existing and proposed tanks, —. Smith ; ; ; ; if : : . et 
with branch mains from the latter. Messrs. BUCHANAN J "Roberts ; : : : : ; ' : = 0% 
& BENNETT, engineers, 12 Hill Street, Edinburgh. : 7 ; : 7 : : ‘ 3 | 
z z E. T. Kennard : : 3 ; . 5 \ SESE ot 
T. CRAWFORD & SON, Strathaven, N.B. (ac- W. Barney (accepie) > 
cepted): vee Sah oe tate Pochihts Ota ogee 8.4 fs A ee \acCeplt) = a 5 - + | 
tres Pre : or repairs, cleansing, painting an renovating King’s L, 
For painting the new district offices at Hamilton. Mr. cottages, Snitterfield, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
ALEXANDER CULLEN, architect, Brandon Chambers, J. G. Fincher & Co £100 
Hamilton. E. Smith 0S ar 3 2 ct 
A. Kemp, Motherwell (accepied ) : - ATs 13270 J. Roberts : : ; : ; ; : 2 87 A 
E. T. Kennard . : : ; : : ; 70 18 
; ; BEER EORNT W. BAILEY (accepted ). : a TS) 
For erection of a bridge at Purlieu, Dorset. 
Bartlett & Sons . - 5 . : 3 2420/10 © 
Bulten . : Soaks ; : toe Bie ey Sa. hin 6) TEIGNMOUTH. 
S. CuRTIS, Stalbridge, Dorset (gvovisionally For alterations at Wilts and Dorset Bank. Messrs BRI 
aLcepled ye) ite ane es ate a 295 c O MAN & BRIDGMAN, architects, Torquay and Paigni 
Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE Brod 
SHOREHAM. Paignton. 
For erection of a steel-framed warehouse at Shoreham works, Fredk. C. Francis . ; : ‘ : . £1,630 « 
Sussex. HuGH MILLs, Newton Abbot (accepted ) . : gee 
J. MCMANUS, 237 Hammersmith Road, London, W. (accepied ). Architects’ estimate . : ‘ : 1,550 ¢ 
ee 


i 
| 
| 


A SANITARY 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


of BRITISH MANUFACTURE 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATT. 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


‘ WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted % 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, a 


FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may ) 
applied over it. ; | 


uanutacwres by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Gross, London, & 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SS ae 
. ILLUSTRATIONS. WALES—continued. 


For additions to engine-house, boiler seating and flues at Cogan 


eEEET A ROMAN OATS Seer g. pumping station, Cardiff. 
KNox & WELLS, Bangor Street (accepted ) ests 44 
|, LONDON, CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, NORTH STREET, LEEDS. 
| ————_——_———_—— For altering and rebuilding the Primitive Methodist chapel, 
EWING GILMOUR INSTITUTE, DUMBARTON, N.B. Blaenau Gwent. 
D. Powell . : ; : : : : . £860 0 Oo 
PANELS: 8.8. “ORONTES.” USI Sem ae he Be ee Les to gnO ,-O 
Syd iailalal D. PHILLIPS, 75 Carlyle Street, Abertillery 
——. SF 1 ; ¥ se (accepted ) : : ; - ret ake, 
SLAIDBURN. F trae ; £ : f he Cardiff C 
: girder bridge at Chapel House, Stocks, near Slaidburn. RF rite CEA aS TE SGI tai I atic be nies AL 2 
. Accepted tenders. Engines. 
J. Altham, mason, &c , £85. Ashton, Frost & Co. : : : : £15,470 20 
Exors. of J. Baldwin, girders, £6 25. 6d. per ton. Davey, Paxman & Co. . , ‘ a 85,2000, 0010 
Hick, Hargreaves & Co. ‘ : : (i 5,1CO =O -O 
TWICKENHAM. Cole, Nar chent & Morley : , . t Naa Ono 
: street works in Cross Deep Road. Mr. FRED. W. PEARCE, MUSGRAVE & SONS (accepted ) : , we AtA.O7As OL O 
surveyor. Beaver, Dorling & Co. . : - ; nh 2.03 7 OO 
',C. Soan : ‘ : : ; ; wf s025.-8O" 0 V. Coates& Co. . - . : : )).12,700- 0-40 
ammmesons - - - ; : : . 2,493 0 O Combe, Barbour & Combe . : é 1 12,840,0 0 
fowlem & Co. . : - 2 : ‘ 2° 2435..0--0 Yates & Thom : : : : : Mult 4270 .O 
-entham & Co. : 7 : : ; we2fAIN OF O D. Stewart & Co. . : : . ; A BAYEVAT y ten te 
Weaker. «CU tC CCC 25359 TQ Marina cicOmin, sae ue.) pete. 11j330..0.. 0 
J, H. Wheeler. : : f : : ve 224050 'O Robey & Co. . - : : - : etd. 200 247 O 
, Kavanagh . : : : : : oe 20 OO Ferranti, Ltd. . : : P : : (a0, tole O 
‘Ball. : : PRR esi. : ; - 2,208 1 4 Generators. 
Jimpry & Co., Hammersmith (accepted ) 432,003200) 0 Electric Construction Co. } 3 é . 74308 0 0 
7. Adamson eee 1,952.0 98 Crompton & Co. 9 ew | 689000 0 
| WALES. British Westinghouse Co. : ; wr 6.042000 "0 
+ construction of tanks, flushing-chambers, and for pro- British Thomson-Houston Compan ; E6494 04,0 
_ viding and laying about 3,349 lineal yards of 4-inch and Mather & Platt 5 : : . : Te 6:2656.0,7 0 
211 lineal yards of 3-inch cast-iron main and other works Bruce Peebles & Co. : ; i 89907 fOr"a 
"at Gwyrfai, Mr. E. EVANS, engineer, 8 Castle Street, Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd. . ; ’ 2 853,760" 0. £0 
Carnarvon, DICK, KERR & Co. (accepted ) . ° c 5,500 0 O 
/, Owen . A 4 ‘ : ‘ . 23,97) 140.6 Lahmeyer Electric Co. . 7 : : veers5020,0' 20 
7, Thomas : ‘ ; : : 2.935 ou Os.O Johnson, Lundell & Co. . ; : : : 3294 0 0 
. Jones . ; : : ; A ; 327,050, 02.0 British Schuckert Electric Co. , , an 5,027.0 
.Jones . ; § : : : : a2, SOA Stuy International Electric Co. : ; : Mm 9f4,950,7108,0 
pAmenase d : ; , : oe 2 AOGL IS on9 Witting Bros. & Co. : ; : F ie 4,70 nE.O) 10 
, A. CROWE, Deansgate, Manchester (ac- Von Kramer . F : : : : .» 4,680410 0 
; : : f . 2,389 16 1-4 F Suter & Co ; : : : , a nA.O7S.5 OF 0 


cepted) . 


— 
af 


4 


BY SPECIA 
APROINT/IEAT 


WASPING © 
CILLOW. 12 


Designers and Manufacturers 


A/V AU LAV hd he a a a a a a ee 


lANSIONS, ELAS SLATS IGOUNTRY SHOUSES, 
| OR SINGLE APARTMENTS 
| FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


NTH ECONOMY AND DISTINCTION. 


ARCHITECTS OWN DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


GALLERIES :— 


. { 175-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 
LONDON : | 175, 176 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


Atso at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, AnD CAPE TOWN. 
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SUPPLEMENT re 
ERE 
WALES — continued, TRADE NOTES. 
For sewage works at Bargoed and Gilfach, and at Fochriw. | St. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Colyton, has lately been fitted w 
Mr. Jas. P. JONES, engineer. the ores aa eee ” hot-water ee ee 
SPa I yer Messrs. John King, Limited, engineers. Liverpool, employ; 
W. Willis pees nie os oe goes £0,551 19 8 | their cea coil heater with waterway firebars, - 
y, Sutherland . ; : ; : : DP TIOSLOUre, 2 THE directors of Messrs. John Oakey & Sons, Ltd., prope 
D. Jones . ; 5 : . j : . 9,760 10 9} a final dividend upon the ordinary shares of 5 per cent. for t 
W. Williams & Sons : ; ; : . 9,198 8 10 | half-year ending December 31 last, together with a bonus 
G. Rutter : : : : ? ; . 8953 6 1 | 24 per cent., making 12 per cent. for the year. 

J. E. Evans, Cardiff (accepted) . : MaROSBOR P21) 15 MEssrs. WM. POTTS & SONS, clock manufacturers, Lee 
fochriw sewerage. and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have a large illuminated turret-clo 
G, Rutter : ; : ) : ‘ . 1,172 13 © | now in progress for the Post Office Savings Bank, Kensingt: 
Lawson & Co.. : j F : 3 . 1,148 14 10 | for H.M. Government, which is to be erected at an early da 
J Ee vansyne. : : ‘ : . 1,105 16 3 They have also a large illuminated turret-clock with two dj, 

W. Lewes ‘ : ; : ; : . 1,009 0 Oo | for the City of London. 
D. Jones . . . . . : . . 955°.-7,, 0 IN connection with the structural alterations and extensio 
W. Williams & Sons . : . . . 93! 14 8 | just commencing by Messrs. Waring at Rushton Park, Rober 
J. Jones . : . . . . . . gor 4 I! | bridge, Sussex, for Mr. T. G. Ashton, M.P., Messrs. G, Jennin, 
F. Davis & Co., Bargoed (accepted) . . 861 1 6| Ltd, have been entrusted by the architects, Messrs. Hesketh 


WEST HAM Stokes, with the new sanitary work, water-supply and heatir 


i i bl itude, 
For erection of forty-seven double-tenement houses and twelve pata at ea ep oe fee 
single-tenement houses for the working classes on the THE ae % Me ui ure hot wae al Jt 
Rotherhithe Estate, High Street, Stratford. Mr. JOHN G. ees Grindrod & Con neanae and ventilaeyamen, 

7 1 ° SA "9 A 
F eno hoe SS ESO 1 ah Ofer: neers, West Street, Sheffield. The same firm have also recen 


2010 : 

ES if heated the Old Chapel at Fulwood, near Sheffield, by th 
e a Mee cs : ; ae * : latest improved high-pressure hot-water apparatus, and 
Checarieosenueee Z Shere : : 29,9C0 o o| Victoria Buildings, Derby, for Mr. R. S. Elliott, they ha 
ie ce : : : ; : . ° 5894p o o | installed both a high-pressure hot-water heating apparatus ai 
F Jay ae ee Be ara ines a hae : a8 Ge o oc | also a low-pressure steam-heating apparatus. 
Herbert Bros. . ‘ : ; : = 20,050. Ouro 
G, WISE, works manager, West Ham (ac- 

cepted ) : ; : . : ‘ Win 2I5 BOO NnOn HOu ‘ 

A. T. Haines & Co. é ; ‘ ; 1a BEL PO OL AO ELECTRIC NOTES ar 
R.. Myall . : : : ; ‘ . 25,169 © o| EXPERIMENTS are being made in Salisbury with) a view 


test the comparative value for lighting purposes of electrici 
THE electricity department of the Huddersfield Corpora- and the Welsbach me ee Local G ; 
tion had an income during 1901 from the supply of the current LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. C. ee bees: ie i. 
of 19,0242. an increase of 2,634. over the previous year. The | ment Board inquiry at Elland last week into the applicati 
aggregate receipts exceeded the expenditure by 2,5612, and a | for sanction to borrow 16,0co/. for purposes of electric lighti 
proposal to transfer this to the depreciation and contingencies | and the provision of a refuse destructor. | 


account aroused considerable discussion at the meeting of the THE accounts for the year’s working of the Worces' 
Town Council. Corporation Electricity Works show a profit of 1,385/. 65. 2 


OF ALL \ 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE, 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


AND 


R. $. NEWALL & CO., LO. 


130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE WELL-KNOWN FRIEZE 


a Bl ees 
fy PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE. ff Da 2, MON SON” 
— Gti ee oe If/) ay NW} 3 i 
WLES pi y if! TMM SOLD BRAIDED SASH LINE 
PATENT |i. ‘ My |) HAS. 
OS / OLD PAN TEN-FOLD THE DURABILI 
NEW iq si | AND } \ Wl) «= (OF THE ORDINARY So CALLED - 
AND ms { Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public, N u Hh, BEST SASH LI NES AT 
EASY fis] eh S/| costly) AWWA! Practicatty THE SAME PRICE 
ETHOD R Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested ) : METHOD | I IT 1S SPECIFIED oy a 
OF is Lightning Conductors. By | ANWIAN THE LEADING ARCHITECTS. 
TESTING, | = Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by a OF | | IT 1S USED ey ace tHe | 
Ih f competent electricians. i TESTING )) () \ BEST BUILDERS. 
DIXON & CORBITT i fis 


Cree CORN FIELD 


1. Ploughing. 3. Mowing. 5. The Products of the | 

2. Harrowing. | 4. Carting. | Corn Field. ‘ 
Length. Fourteen. Feet Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. 

A Splendid Example of COLOUR-WORK in Permanent Ink Photo. by M. PAUL AUBERT BAUDOIN. 


This magnificent Illustration was presented to the Subscribers to “The Architect” in 1886. A few Proofs wére taken, which imme 
became out of print. 


SS SES 
In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at Half a Guinea the Set, and 
ready for issuing. Free by Post, carefully Packed inside Patent Roller. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, | 


| 
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y far the largest yet realised. During the first four years the 
{ation was worked at considerable loss, reaching in the first 
ear 1,977/., and showing a gradual reduction in subsequent 
Lane These losses fell upon the rates of the city, and will be 
2paid from time to time as the profits accrue. In view of the 
rofits expected, 5co/. was appropriated by the finance com- 
\ittee to assist the rates, and the remaining 8852. 65. 2d. the 
ectricity committee desire should remain in their hands for 
nergencies. ; ‘ 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry-nas been held at 
unbridge Wells with reference to an application by the Cor- 
sation to borrow a further sum of 15,coo/. for the purpose of 
ctending the Municipal telephone system. Mr. W.C., Cripps, 
ie town clerk, stated that six months ago the. Corporation 
yplied for a loan of 10,000/. to commence the system, and it 
as calculated that that would enable them to provide tele- 
onic communication for 319 subscribers. So rapid had been 
e progress, and so successfully had the Corporation managed 
e undertaking, that there were at the present moment 535 
yenue-bearing lines in existence, and 283 persons were 
riting to be connected, making a total of 816 subscribers. 


VARIETIES. 


' is reported from Warsaw that negotiations have been 
ened there by some English capitalists for the construction 
a harbour, docks and boulevards on the Vistula, and the 
‘ilding of a slaughter-house, from which beef would be for- 
urded to England. A company with a capital of from 
y00,000/. to 4,c00,000/. is being formed in order to carry out 
e necessary works. An hotel on a considerable scale is also 
be erected. 

_A NEw library, designed to serve the Kilburn district, has 
en opened at Cotleigh Road, Hampstead, without any public 
remony. ‘he library has been erected by the Hampstead 
rough Council to replace a temporary one at Priory Road. 
ily the reading and reference-rooms are at present open, as 
2 6,000 books in the lending department have not yet been 
talogued. This is the fifth of the libraries and reading- 
jyms now under the control of the Hampstead Borough 
‘uncil. 


_ THE adjourned annual meeting of the Manchester Associa- 
in of Engineers was held at the Grand Hotel, Manchester, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 


" 
| 


on the 8th inst., the president (Mr. E. J. Constantine) in the 
chair. There was a large attendance. Mr. Nasmith was 
elected a trustee in the place of the late Mr. Dixon. The meet- 
ing adopted several important alterations in the rules. It was 
resolved that the objects: of the Association were to be the 
bringing together of those engaged in the direction and super- 
intendence of engineering works for mutual improvement and 
assistance. Mr. Ingham introduced a discussion on “ Portable 
Machine Tools,” and various inembers took part in it. 


IN the course of the past year considerable progress was 
made in the extension of Ayr as regards the erection of public 
buildings, public works and dwelling-houses, as is shown by 
the number of warrants granted at the Dean of Guild Court. 
The number of warrants granted was 126, including that for 
the reconstruction of the town hall at a cost of 10,50c/7. The 
total estimated amount of money involved was approximately 
over 99,000/, the larger proportion of which has been, or is 
being, expended in the erection of middle class houses and 
workmen’s houses of a superior kind, chiefly on new leases, par- 
ticularly in Newton and Wallacetown districts. The building 
has been for the most part speculative, but the houses com- 
pleted have been readily taken up as soon as ready for 
occupation, 


THE town hall, Stone, Staffs., having been closed for some 
months for alterations, was reopened on the 6th inst. The 
hall, which originally cost 3,200/, was opened in 1870, The 
only noticeable alteration to the exterior of the front has been 
the addition of a glazed canopy extending over the pavement. 
The vestibule has been widened by the removal, of the brick 
walls on either side, and the substitution of massive, bold wood 
panelling, the weight of the upper part of the building being 
supported by newly inserted. iron girders. At this end of the 
hall a new balcony has been built to accommodate about ninety 
persons. The main hall itself has been enlarged by removing 
the old stage and putting that space into its length. The 
former most inadequate anterooms have been removed, and a 
new stage, 30 feet by 24 feet, has been provided, off which and 
on the same level are two commoduious retiring-rooms, and 
again below these and below a part of the stage are arranged 
a set of three good rooms. The lavatory and_ sanitary 
arrangements throughout have been entirely revised and 
improved, and. the basement rooms at the front have been 
altered and. made habitable for the caretaker’s use. The 
whole of the new and altered portions of the hall have been 
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redecorated throughout, and the scheme of decoration is very 
tasteful. The lighting and ventilation of the main hall have 
been revised and greatly improved. The building contractor 
was Mr. J. Wilcox; Mr. H. Turner has carried out the con- 
tract for the decorations, and the plans were prepared by Mr. 
Rk. Arrowsmith. 

THE restoration of Brechin Cathedral is now completed. 
The task at which the tradesmen have so assiduously worked 
is now accomplished, and their labours have resulted in an 
addition to the architectural features of the country. The 
edifice forms a striking picture, perched on its rocky knoll. 
From the north-east corner the new Queen’s aisle is prominent, 
and the general effect of the building is thus somewhat lost; 
but from the south and east the graceful proportions of the 
building are better seen the square and round towers fittingly 
completing the picture. The work required of the builders 
was to restore the aisles and part of the chancel, and the work 
carried out harmonises well with the general scheme of the 
building. No attempt at any ornate work has been made, the 
quiet simplicity which characterises the nave being maintained 
throughout. In the south aisle there are three lancet windows 
in keeping with those left in the ruins of the chancel, while the 
north aisle is similarly treated, the only artistic work being 
under the eaves, where from end to end a number of masks 
have been sculptured. In restoring the chancel, great pains 
have been taken, but here also simplicity has been aimed at 
and maintained. The interior alterations have been very great, 
but the work has been carried out with striking good taste, 
as was to be expected with Mr. Honeyman, R.S.A., as architect. 
The cost of the restoration amounted to 12,000/. of which 
1,000/. has yet to be subscribed. 

THE Blackburn Road Congregational schools, Bolton, were 
opened on Wednesday by Mrs. W. H. Lever. They occupy a 
commanding position on Blackburn Road, at the junction of 
Draycott Street and nearly opposite the church. The building 
has a frontage to Blackburn Road of 138 feet and a depth of 
81 feet, and consists of a large central hall with two wings 
joined to the main building with spacious corridors. The hall 
is 64 feet 6 inches long by 4o feet wide and 34 feet high, with 
gallery on three sides, will provide seating accommodation for 
about 1,000 people, and is intended to be used for concerts, 
lectures, &c. The principal entrance to the hall is from 
Blackburn Road, but access to it can also be obtained from 
each of the wings, and three staircases communicate with the 
gallery. The wings are each two storeys high, and contain the 
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classrooms, twenty-nine in number; and also on the grour 
floor an infants’-room, 34 feet long by 20 feet wide, wi! 
separate entrance from Draycott Street, secretary’s-roo; 
kitchen, cloakroom and lavatories, &c., and in the north win 
on the first floor, a small assembly-room is provided, 46 fe 
long by 20 feet wide. The buildings will be warmed througho: 
by hot water on the low-pressure system, and lighted } 
electricity. The schools have been designed: to harmoni 
with the church (in: he Late Gothic style), and will be built 
Accrington red plastic bricks with Denis’s Ruabon terra-cot 
for the dressings, the roofs being covered with Elterwat 
green slates. Internally the walls of the rooms and cortido 
will be wainscotted to a height of 4 feet 6 inches, and finish; 
above with plaster. The central hall and small assembly-roo 
will have open timber roofs of pitch-pine, whilst the joine 
work throughout will be executed in Kauri pine, Slight 
stained and varnished. Mr. R. W. Kenyon carried out ¢] 
works from the designs and under the supervision of Mr, Jo} 
Simpson, of Bolton. : 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS, 


THE Glasgow Water Commissioners have been empower 
to borrow half a-million sterling towards carrying out a schen 
for obtaining a water supply from Loch Arklet. | 

THE proposed new parish church for Skelmersdale, whi 
is estimated to cost about 8,000/., is to be erected in t! 
vicarage ground adjoining the old burial-place. | 

WoRK will shortly be commenced in connection with t| 
new lighthouse to be erected on the island of Hyes Kier, o| 
of the lesser of the Hebridean group, adjacent to the island 
The contractors for the work are Messrs, D, & 
Macdougall, Oban. | 

THE arbitrator in the Maidstone building trade dispute h 
decided a vital point to carpenters and joiners, namely, thatt, 
rate of pay for overtime should commence after an ordina 
day’s work, instead of after a ten-hours’ day, as proposed 
the Master Builders’ Association. | 

THE designs submitted by Messrs. George Baines & 
Palmer Baines have been accepted for the Baptist church a’ 
schools, South Bank, Yorkshire. The accommodation pi 
vided in the church is for 542 adults. The estimated cost 
4,3807. A bold tower forms a feature of the design. 
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g competitive designs for the Isle of Wight Queen 
a Memorial to the number of fifty received by the com- 
are being publicly exhibited at the Town Hall, Newport, 
Wight, until Monday next, the 24th inst., from Io A.M. 


5 J. GOODACRE, architect, and Mr. Cartwright, of 
‘er. have inspected the parish church, Diseworth 
ter’, jn order to decide what measures should be taken 
ference to the walls of the old edifice. Mr. Goodacre 
1 that the walls ought to be cleared of the plaster and 
lup. The cost of repairing the walls will be between 
1d good, The work is to be commenced at once. 
_E. A. SANDFORD FAWCETT, inspector of the Local 
se Board, held an inquiry at Burslem on the 12th inst., 
spect to an application of the Corporation for power to 
. 24,eco/. for sewage disposal purposes, The Council 
opted the bacterial system, and the necessary works 
‘dan outlay of the sum sought to be borrowed, including 
‘eofland and extra construction. The scheme having 
enerally approved, there was no opposition, and the 
»r intimated that he would report in the usual way. 
‘inquiry into an application by the West Riding County 
| to borrow 23,7442. for the erection of a hospital for 
‘4s diseases other than small-pox, by the Colne and 
Valleys joint isolation hospital committee, at Meltham 
‘yas held by Mr. F. St. George Stuart, Local Govern- 
‘yard inspector, at the Union Offices, Huddersfield, on 
‘:inst. The townships prepared to be served by the 
(| are Golcar, Holme, Holmfirth, Honley, Linthwaite, 
(a, Meltham, Netherthong, Newmill, Scammonden, 
juite, South Crosland and Thurstonland. The rateable 
the whole area is 182,8312., and the population 54,100. 
‘as been decided to construct a new bridge over the 
va, near Bournbrook Road, Worcester, on the Bristol 
. The old structure was of brick and arched, but only 
svide, and no footpath was provided over either side. 
ry long time it has been regarded as not only too small 
\raffic, but as being unsafe. Now it is to be replaced by 
‘rough girder bridge 42 feet wide, with an 8-feet foot- 
ysach side of the road. The improvement will be a most 
t one in the interest of pedestrian and vehicular traffic. 
civer forms the dividing line between the city and the 
y9f Worcester, the cost will be borne by the two 
res, but the County Council have left the whole of the 
tbe carried out by the Corporation 


Cou. A. C. SMITH, C.E., an inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, held an inquiry recently at Mirfield into the 
application of the Mirfield District Council for sanction to 
borrow 2,602/. for the purpose of purchasing Fold Head estate, 
in Easthorpe, Mirfield, for council offices. The property 
consists of a large block of buildings, all of which the Council 
propose to use for offices, but they contemplate erecting a 
council chamber, at an estimated cost of 5co/. The present 
meetings of the Council are held at the town hall, which 
belongs to a private company. The clerk to the Council (Mr. 
E. B. Wilson) and the surveyor (Mr. F. H. Hare) explained: 
the plans of the Council to the inspector, who subsequently 
visited the estate. 

THE annual dinner of the Bath Master Builders’ Associa-- 
tion was held on the 14th inst. at Messrs. Fortt’s restaurant, 
Milsom Street, Bath. The dinner was the first which had been 
held since 1899, the war in 1900 and the death of Queen Victoria 
in 1901 being the cause of the lapsing of the fixture. The 
president, Mr. A. Wills, occupied the chair, and was supported 
by the mayor (Mr. E. E. Phillips), the ex-mayor (Mr. T. B. 
Silcock), the town clerk (Mr. B. H. Watts), Alderman R. H. 
Moore, Councillors Knight and Stone, Major C. E. Davis, 
Messrs. G. J. Long (president of the South-Western Federation 
of Building Trades Employers), C. H. Long (ex-president of 
the Bath Association), E. J. B. Mercer (hon. sec.), E. W. 
Wooster and John Howard (past presidents), &c., the company 
numbering seventy-four in all. 

ARRANGEMENTS have now been made for restoring the Iona 
Cathedral to its pristine proportions and appearance, from the 
designs of Messrs. MacGibbon & Ross, of Edinburgh. Messrs. 
Mitchell & Sons, of Edinburgh, have, we understand, received 
the contract for this important work, which, it is hoped, will be 
entered upon early in spring. The cathedral or St. Mary’s 
Church is believed to have been built in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. It has a choir with a sacristy on the north 
side and chapels on the south side, north and south transepts, 
a central tower 70 feet high and a nave. An inscription, now 
defaced, on one of the columns of the choir seemed to denote 
that it was the work of an Irish ecclesiastic, who died in 1203. 
This venerable pile forms part of the estate of the Duke of 
Argyll, who, shortly before his death, formally transferred it to 
the Established Church of Scotland. 

THE old building known as the Archers’ Hall, which for 
long has in a way been a conspicuous figure standing back 
from the thoroughfare in Buccleuch Street, Edinburgh, has 
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been reconstructed in substantial and elaborate style, from 
plans prepared by Dr. R. Rowand Anderson. The original 
structure formed a square of about 4o feet. All that remains 
of it now are the outer walls. An addition has been made at 
the south end, and the piece of ground which stood open in 
front has been enclosed with ornamental wrought-iron railings 
and gates. As reconstructed the hall of the Royal Company of 
Archers consists of three floors. The basement is given up to 
kitchen and scullery, housekeeper’s rooms, &c. The first flat 
includes a large entrance hall, having a black and white marble 
floor and being panelled in white, with ample cloakroom and 
lavatory accommodation running off it. Occupying the. entire 
length of the old building on the west side is the reception- 
room, 49 feet long by 20 feet wide, a spacious apartment, partly 
panelled and partly lined with tapestry. One of the features 
of the remodelled building is the principal staircase. It has 
two broad flights of stone steps, the walls are. panelled in 
white, the ceiling is lofty and is tastefully decorated in plaster- 
work, and admirable light is secured by means. of a beautiful 
three-light window. This staircase leads to the dining-hall on 
the upper floor, which also fills the whole area of the old 
building, and, like the reception-room, is exceedingly hand- 
some in every way. It has a high and richly-decorated 
plaster ceiling, and has depending from the centre a specially 
made electrolier of chaste design, the gift of an Archer. 
Throughout the building is lighted by electricity, and the 
internal fittings and furnishings generally are beautiful and 
most attractive. The alterations, which have been made solely 
_at the expense of the members of the Company, were described 
and exhibited by Dr. Rowand Anderson on Saturday afternoon 
to a large party of gentlemen representing the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association. 


NEW TOWN HALL, LLANDUDNO. 


LLANDUDNO rejoiced on the roth inst. at the opening of its 
new town hall, a handsome building which has been erected at 
a cost of about 20,0007. The new building, which is the latest 
monument to the enterprising spirit which animates the rulers 
of this popular watering-place, stands in Lloyd Street, and 
occupies a site which was presented to the town by Lord 
Mostyn, who laid the memorial-stone more than two years ago. 
The absence of suitable accommodation for the Council and 


its officials, and the holding of courts, has been a) 
regarded as a serious drawback in a town which has ke 
with the times in other respects. Hitherto the — 
meetings have been held in a small, dingy room, sity) 
one extreme end of the town, while the magistrate 
court judges have had to hold their sittings in a me; 
for a court-house ; but all these difficulties are van 
the present building, which, as regards appearance 
convenience which it will afford for the transa 
municipal and public business of the town, is uw 
credit to Llandudno. It was designed by Mes 
Ray, Bath, the plans being selected out of fift 
competition, and the carrying out of the wor 
greatest credit upon Mr. Luther Roberts, a lo 
The design is described as a free treatmen 
Renaissance. The walls are built of Portlan 
with brick. A feature of the design is the large 
on the ground floor. It is placed at the © 
building, and enclosed by the two wings. It is 
by ten semicircular side windows and a large | 
at the end. The walls are panelled, a 


covered by a large ornamental timber roof, ceiled 


collar. Ample means of exit are provided, so that tl 
may be cleared instantly. This hall will be let fates 
and police court work, and adjoining it are retiring-rc 
magistrates and solicitors. Itis also so arranged and \ 
with distinct cloakrooms and lavatories that it will be: 
for entertainments and such gatherings entirely apart 
municipal portion of the building. The main attractia; 
building is the Council-chamber, which occupies the | 
the first floor in the centre block. It is lighted by thr, 
windows, and the interior is elaborately treated with | 
columns and arcading supporting a coved ceiling. T 
of oak furniture is massive and elegant, and adds a | 
dignity to the general appearance of the chamber. Imn 
adjoining this room are the committee-rooms an 
One wing of the building is devoted to a suite o 
are let, and they are provided with a separate stairc 
are entirely cut off from the municipal offices. The list 
the entire building is by electricity, and the Counc 
the assembly-hall, the spacious vestibule, and the grai) 
case are provided with richly designed bratete 
These parts of the edifice are also warmed by a 1) 
system of hot-water radiators, and the whole of the of 
fitted with apparatus for gas fires. : 8 
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ACCIDENTS ON BUILDINGS. 


| subjomed memorandum on the causes of common 
Jsnts that occur on buildings in course of construction or 
} and hints for their prevention, has been issued from the 
” Office. The modifications introduced have been made 
the suggestions of leading experts who have been 


teu ti 
4 “ie following memorandum an attempt is made to 
in and illustrate those accidents, the causes of which may 
{isidered controllable by the builders and workmen. 
e dangerous conditions in building operations may be 
jd into two classes—(/7) those arising from imperfect 
fding, and (/) those arising from the lifting and carrying 


erial. 
Scaffolding 


The two principal methods are known respectively as 
srth and south country systems. The northern, as the 
indicates, is principally used in Scotland and the North 
sland, although of late years it has also found favour in 
ith; the other method (see fig. 1) is essentially the south 
y system. ee : é , } 
2The first method is invariably used in conjunction with 
generally a steam crane. When one crane only is 
ary it is fixed upon a triangular platform built upon three 
;,ne at each angle, and is raised to such a height as to be 
lver the building to be erected. The crane stands over 
yncipal or king leg. Owing to the guys it cannot make a 
te revolution; if power is required that can be utilised on 
pts of the building, the erection has a square platform 
1 leg at each angle, two cranes are then fixed, being 
« diametrically opposite to each other. 
; he three or four legs, as the case may be, are of framed 
9} bolted, and are weighted to the ground by masses of 
kork. The whole is so well built that accidents occurring 
1 faults of construction are extremely rare. 
{The greatest dangers arise when the crane is imperfectly 
ind when the weight of the crane engine and load is too 
Tor the king leg on which it rests, and when the legs are 
s iciently far from the king. 
» Vith regard to the first point, the guys of the crane 
ilalways be carried to the centre of the secondary legs 
ciined down to the masses of brickwork which weight 


=| 


these legs at their feet. This chain requires frequent examina- 
tion, especially when a heavy load is being raised, as, owing to 
the vibration of the scaffold, it becomes loose, and if not 
tightened the crane would lose its rigidity and accidents would 
be likely to occur. 

6. In the second case, where the weight is great, the king 
leg should have an additional centre upright running from top 
to bottom. (See fig. 2, which is a plan of a king leg.) 

7. The second form of scaffolding presents many points of 
interest. In order to render this report more intelligible, notes 
are given on the sketch (fig. 1) which explain the technical 
terms used. There are two varieties, again, of this form of 
scaffold, and their use depends upon the material of which the 
building is being constructed, viz. either of brick or stone. 

8. Where bricks are in use one row of standards and ledgers 
only are necessary, the putlogs resting outwardly on the ledgers 
and inwardly on the wall (where header bricks have been left 
out for their reception). 

g. On stone buildings, and more especially when ashlar 
fronted and where an opening in the wall would leave a per- 
manent disfigurement, a doublé set of standards, &c., are 
necessary to carry the putlogs. (See fig. 3, whichis a section of 
what is known as a mason’s scaffold.) 

10. A few points with regard to these erections. 

11. The different marryings, tyings, &c , should be carefully 
watched, as scaffolds have been known to come down owing 
to the cords slipping. This happens more especially when 
cords have been used damp, the influence of a hot sun causing 
them to relax considerably. Wedge driving between cords 
and posts is the usual method of tightening. 

12. The boards on which the men work should be carefully 
kept in position. Fig. 4 shows the usual position of the boards. 
Carelessness may and does result in these losing their place, and 
if by so doing they take the position shown on fig. 5, what is 
known as a trap is formed. Fig. 6 illustrates the working of a 
trap. It will be noticed that when on the boards it is not easy 
to tell where the putlogs are. This creates to a great extent 
the danger. A certain preventive would be for the putlogs to 
be used in pairs, the boards then instead of overlapping could 
be placed end to end (see fig. 7}; in overlapping boards get 
out of place, and a second man of two may catch his toe 
against the end raised. 

13. Two of the commonest forms of accidents occur on 
these scaffolds, the falling of the workmen, and the dropping of 
the material from the upper floors of the erection. On the 
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outside of the scaffold, also at the ends, a guard rail should be 
lashed to the standards about 3 feet 6 inches above the Appendices T 
scaffold boards. This would obviate the first danger. With ES TEN { 
‘regard to the second the danger from falling material is much : 
to be deplored, as though it can occur in many ways, it is, as a 
rule, the result of great carelessness. A beard on edge 
running along the outside of the scaffold, but within the 
uprights and nailed to them, and again at the ends, would, to a 
great extent, prevent this class of accidents. Unfortunately, 
this board cannot be fixed on the inward side of the scaffold, as 
‘+t would interfere with the free use of the workmen’s tools. 
Figs. 1 and 3 show the guard rajl and board on edge. 

14. A mason’s scaffold should be supported in such a: 
‘manner that no opportunity could occur for it to fall away from 
the building. Fig. 3 shows the shoring, which is the usual 


method of preventing this where room permits ; but this cannot | | = ad Ting are a iniiy of Sara aaa 
be applied in a street, and in that case the scaffold should Thar re he worl pes aed maps Lees 

be tied to the inside of the buildings by poles through the i : Py 
‘openings. 


15. There are other conditions of risk involved in insuffi- 
cient width of runs, and in the use of centreing improperly 
supported, A run is commonly seen only one board wide 
(g inches) It is needless to say that this width is dangerous ; 
18 inches is the least that should be allowed. A run for con- 
tmued use would be better made of two 3-inch by 11-inch 
planks if two planks are used. A slip of wood can be nailed 
across the undersides to keep them together. Fig. 8 is a plan 
of a working platform surrounding a courtyard or well, and 
gives three examples of runs which are commonly used, but 
which are not satisfactory. 

16. Improperly supported centreing is seen only in cheap 
‘work. Figs. 9 and 1o give an example of what is meant. It 
sill be noticed that the supports to the centreing of fig. 9 are 
kept in their position entirely by the lateral pressure exerted 
by the stay A. It follows that, if this pressure is eased suffi- 
ciently, say by shrinkage, it is more than probable that the 
centreing and a large portion of the unfinished arch would fall. 
Fig. 10 shows the centreing properly supported. All supports 
to centreing should rise from a solid foundation. 

16A. Painters’ boats occasionally fallfowing to the use of 
defective cordage and supports. Care is the only remedy that 
can be suggested. 

16B. Gantries, especially those’ erected over the public way, | . | | 
having to carry great weights, should be effectively strutted leas Cnr 
and braced, and timber of sufficient strength used. | 
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The Lifting and Carrying of Material. 


Ironwork. . 

3, Ironwork is principally used in the forms of girders or 
jnns. They are sometimes slung by a chain round the 
Je and as evenly balanced as may be. There is consider- 
| danger of this chain slipping, however well balanced (more 
jcially if the load when swinging is tilted, say by receiving 
| through touching some part of the erection) and thus 
Ving the material to fall. To prevent this a second chain 
be run from each end of the column or girder to a point 
distance up the supporting chain, but the best remedy is 
 oftener,” z.2. an old bag or sack put round the ironwork 
; and the chain turned twice round it over the a softener a2 
inocked as close as possible, then no slipping will take 


“he same applies to timber. 


' Timber. 

>. Timber in lengths can be carried in the same manner 
ne iron girders, but owing to the greater friction set up 
{een wood and iron it is not so likely to slip as the former. 
)same precautions, however, are necessary. 


Bricks, Slates, &c. 

>, Bricks, slates, &c., in large quantities are slung in 
és, in smaller quantities in baskets, and in small work are 
ied in hods by labourers. 

1. The crates (fig. 11) will carry as many as 350 bricks. 
‘Ibe noticed that they are not fitted with sides. This is 
‘cilitate loading. The chief danger arises from their use 
fi they are improperly packed. When suspended the pull 
jie handles causes the ends to take an inward slope. If 
érate is tightly packed this pull creates a pressure on the 
é rial, and tends to keep it in position, but if loosely packed 
«absence of sides would be a source of danger, as the 
érial could easily fall out. 

2. If a similar crate was used to carry a roll of lead, it 
od be necessary to place a stay (B, fig. 12) across the top to 
yteract and relieve the strain at the bottom. 
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23. When baskets are used, the danger lies in the handles. 
If they are hooked to chains, which is the usual method! 
(fig. 13), the weight may and does cause them to give way. 
One remedy is for the chain or rope to be carried round the 
basket, as shown in fig.14. The pieces of wood marked R,, 
if fixed as shown, would give the basket a level bottom, and’ 
would also tend to prevent the rope slipping. A better course 
would be so to construct the basket that the material of which’ 
the handles are made should be carried down the sides and 
along the bottom of the baskets and well secured thereto: 
In any case care should be taken te see that the baskets are 
strong enough in the first instance, kept in proper repair and 
not overloaded, and that spring hooks be used on the slings. 


Stone. 

24. There are several methods of lifting stone. It can be 
lifted in the same manner as ironwork, or may be suspended 
by means of a “lewis,” or again by means of nippers. 

25. The first method is perhaps the safest, but is generally 
used for undressed work only, as the chain is apt to break up 
any finished edges, &c. 

26. The second method—by a lewis. A hole is cut into 
the stone wider at the bottom than at the top, three pieces of 
iron, as shown on fig. 15, are fitted into it, the outside or 
splayed pieces first, and the rectangular centre piece last. A 
bolt running through the top of each fixes its position, and at 
the same time secures a ring into which the hook, by which it 
is to be lifted, is placed. This arrangement will lift a very 
great weight. They are made in all sizes to suit ; the softer the 
stone the deeper they ought to be in proportion to the weight. 
The risk of its giving way if the stone is not free from vents, 
or when the lewis does not fit the hole, or again, if the weight 
is not evenly distributed, is considerable. Its use with perfect 
safety can only be left to the judgment of the mason. 

27. The nippers clutch the stone on the outside. Danger 
may arise if the small holes picked out to receive the 
nippers areso near the top edges of the stone that the points 
drag out ; or again, the centre of gravity may be above the 
points, causing the stone to turn over and fall. 

28. It is, of course, assumed that the plant in use has been, 
both in point of quantity and quality (and the first is of equa! 
importance with the second), fully sufficient. It is regrettable 
that often in actual practice this has been found not to be so. 
Inferior tackle has been and is responsible for many accidents. 
Many lives, again, could have been saved if a little forethought 
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had been used, and compliance made with those unwritten 
rules by which workmen should be guided. Fig. 16 will give 
a clear illustration of what is meant. A labourer in building a 
scaffold required a ledger at point A. He fetched it from 
point B. He carried it upon his right shoulder, and in turning 
the corner in the direction of the arrow the end of the pole 
struck against standard C. The recoil immediately knocked 
him off the scaffold. If the pole had been upon his left 
shoulder the blow would have fallen harmlessly, and his life 
would not have been lost. 

The following suggestions, if carried out, would tend 
materially to reduce the number of accidents occurring on 
buildings in course of construction or repair :— 

(1) All working platforms above the height of io feet taken 
from the adjacent ground level should, before employment 
takes place thereon, be provided throughout their entire length 
on the outside and at the ends— 

(z) With a guard rail fixed ata height of 3 feet 6 inches 
above the scaffold boards. Openings may be left for workmen 
to land from the ladders and for the landing of material. 

(0) With boards fixed so that their bottom edges are resting 
on or abutting to the scaffold boards. The boards so fixed 
should rise above the working platform not less than 7 inches. 
Openings may be left for the landing of the workmen from the 
ladders. 

(3) All “runs” or similar means of communication between 
different portions of a scaffold or building should be not less 
than 18 inches wide. If composed of two or more boards they 
should be fastened together in such a manner as to prevent 
unequal sagging. 

(4) Scaffold boards forming part of a working platform 
should be supported at each end by a putlog, and should not 
project more than 6 inches beyond it unless lapped by another 
board, which should rest partly on or over the same putlog and 
partly upon putlogs other than those upon which the supported 
board rests. 

In such cases where the scaffold boards rest upon brackets, 
the foregoing suggestion should read as if the word bracket 
replaced the word putlog. 

N.B.—Experiments have shown that a board with not more 
than a 6-inch projection over a putlog can be considered safe 
from trapping or tilting. 

(5) All supports to centreing should be carried from a solid 
foundation, 

(6) In places where the scaffolding has been sublet to a 
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contractor, the employer should satisfy himself, befond allc 
work to proceed thereon, that the foregoing suggestions 
been complied with and that the material used in the con: 
tion of the scaffold is sound. : 
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BRISTOL CLERKS OF WORKS AT DINNER 


THE ninth annual dinner of the Bristol Clerks of Work 
Builders’ Foremen Association was held in the Royal } 
College Green, on the 15th inst., Mr. P. Addie presiding 
a large attendance, and there were also present Ca ay 
Thompson, I.V.B., Messrs. A. Lee (president of the Cha 
of Commerce), W J. Steele (deputy city engineer), | 
Woodland, H. Wills, F. Wills, A. S. Scully, W. S. Ski 
W. Kidwell, G. Wilkins, E. Turner, J. N. Pike and I 
Rees. 

After the loyal toasts had been proposed, Mr. W. A. Vv 
land submitted the ‘““Army, Navy and Auxiliary Forces, 
said that they were justly fond of their Navy. The Arm 
proved that they possessed the same pluck of enduran 
those of olden times, while the Volunteers had shown t 
selves as good as regulars. 

Captain C. Thompson, Ist V.B., responded, remarking 
their Navy, coupled with that of Japan, was equal to an 
Powers. 

Mr. H. Wills also replied. 

Mr. R. Slaughter gave “‘ Trade and Commerce of Ps 

Mr. Arthur Lee acknowledged, and said that trade 
commerce was only another term for means of livelihood, 
if they increased trade and commerce anywhere they si 
increased—and they could not help it—the means of liveli 
for those in the neighbourhood. Increased trade and 
merce meant increased means of livelihood, and that not 
for those who laboured by hands or by brains, but even fo 
capitalist, because it had been well said that money wa) 
manure, which was no good unless weil spread. Those i 
building trade knew that it was in the centres of popul 
and trade and commerce that the building trade m 
flourished. They would find that in every case a great c 
of population had. arisen simply because of the facilitie! 
carrying on some particular trade or industry, A 
number of trades and industries. The existence of i 
city was due to the natural facilities for the t 
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’ goods in days gone by. In the old days it was 
facilities alone which was the reason for those great 
ations of humankind; but of recent years they had 
at artificial tacilities had the same effect There was a 
ous case not many miles from Bristol. Take the case 
Twenty years ago the land around Barry provided 
bof livelihood for a population of 109 souls. A great 
jas built there. There were increased facilities for trade 
nmerce, and that gave immediately largely increased 
of livelihood, and to-day, in less than twenty years, 
Jere means of livelihood for over 300,000 people. They 
Inder new conditions, and the natural facilities good 
| for the old days must be supplemented by artificial 
Depend upon it, as in the old days when 
lollowed those places where there were natural 
so they would find trade would follow and 
those places where people were far-sighted 
: to provide artificial facilities. Those artificial facilities 
‘ot be provided for nothing. Some timid souls would 
em about running into debt. If the capital put down 
jag to be productive he did not mind in the least about | 
; into debt. If it meant increased livelihood they must 
; too timid at the bugbear. Of course they must run 
‘sks. They knew nothing could be done without hard 
-dconsistent effort. For the future of the great under- 
so which they had put their hands, he had Jess fear day 
_ because he saw the spirit and temper of the citizens of 
- He believed they had a body of citizens who were 
raed to make their city great, and to begrudge neither 
1- effort to bring about that desirable object. 
| A. S. Scully in a capital speech proposed ‘ Architects, 
ras and Surveyors.” 
|F, Wills, responding, spoke of the good feeling existing 
3 the masters and their men. Mr. W. S. Skinner also 
hee W. Kidwell and W.. J. Steele submitted “The 
» Master Builders,” and said there was no town in the 
Kingdom where there were such amicable relations 
| master builders and their men as in Bristol. 
1G. Wilkins (president of the Bristol Association of 
e Builders) acknowledged. 
h Chairman proposed “ The Bristol Association of Clerks 
9s and Builders’ Foremen,” and said that their society 
nie right direction. The clerk of works stood in the 
jsition as an umpire at cricket. They held a position 


which was no sinecure, as they had to know everything con- 
nected with the engineering and building trades, and he 
had to be a man of rectitude. Their responsibilities were 
enormous. 

Mr. W. F. Read and Mr. E. Turner replied. 

An admirable programme of music was carried out by Mrs. 
Percy Smith, Messrs P. Smith,’ G. Maxwell and Stanley 
Williams ; while Mr. H. D’Arby contributed some violin solos 
in fine style. 


WALSALL NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


IN view of the interest aroused by the impending Royal visits- 
to South Staffordshire—that of the Duke of Connaught to: 
Wolverhampton to open the exhibition, and of Prince Christian 
to Walsall to lay the foundation-stone of the new municipal 
buildings—the Bzrmingham Post gives the following details of 
the scheme in which the Walsall municipality is particularly 
interested. The project for the erection in one block of a new 
town hall and offices for all the various Corporation depart- 
ments is an undertaking which perhaps surpasses in magnitude 
anything Walsall has undertaken, for although the tramway 
municipalisation scheme, which is also being carried out at the: 
present time, involves a much greater expenditure, there 
is the important distinction that in the latter instance the 
outlay may be expected to bring in some return, which will 
lighten the burden on the ratepayer occasioned by the 
necessity of repaying the loan or loans. which will have to 
be obtained, with interest, in annual instalments. In the 
case of the municipal buildings, however, the town has to 
face a capital outlay of probably 82,oco/, with the prospect of 
the expenses of maintenance being responsible for a further 
annual and permanent addition to the rates. Having resolved 
that the provision of public buildings on a scale befitting the 
importance of the town had become a necessity, the Town 
Council acted wisely in securing a site which, for accessibility. 
from all parts of the town, could scarcely have been surpassed. 
Future requirements were also not overlooked, as sufficient 
land was secured to enable the buildings to be added to when. 
necessary. In an open competition the design which gained 
acceptance was that submitted by Mr. J. Glenn Gibson, of 
Gray’s Inn, London, who, it may be mentioned, was the archi- 
tect for, among other public buildings, a new hall for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire County Council, costing 120,000/., and a 
technical institute for the Corporation of West Ham, costing 
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‘60,0901, The principal frontage of the public building which 
Walsall hopes soon to possess will be to Lichfield Street, which 
is rapidly becoming recognised as one of the principal thorough- 
fares in the borough, and, as already indicated, the position is 
-such that it is within a stone’s throw of the centre.of the town. 
It-is understood that stonework will be freely introduced into 
all Lichfield Street front, which is to be about 170 feet in 
length and divided into two wings, with a central gable 
containing the entrance doorway and large enriched 
columns extending to the height of the building. A tower 
about 140 feet high will be placed at the right-hand end of this 
frontage, and it is proposed that this should consist of a square 
mass of masonry to a height of about 60 feet, above which level 
it will develop into a rich belfry stage, having seated figures 
carved in stone, and above this a delicate open-work lantern 
surmounted by a crown. There will be another front, which 
will face the Corporation baths between Lichfield Street and 
Darwall Street, and this will be treated in the same styleas the 
principal front, but with less elaboration of detail. The chiet 
features will be the tower anda fine central pavilion. The 
whole of this part of the building will be utilised for offices for 
the Corporation officials. The entrance to the town hall will 
be from Leicester Street, but it can be used in conjunction 
with the entrance to the municipal offices. In this front there 
will be a central doorway with a tower on either side, containing 
the gallery stairs. The plans provide for the completion of 
the edifice by an extension to Darwall Street, and it is an open 
secret that it is hoped that the buildings to be added will be 
for-use as a picture gallery and museum, with an entrance from 
Darwall Street. It will be seen from the above description 
that the block will form one large square with a street on 
either side, and this will no doubt prove a matter of consider- 
able convenience. 

As regards the internal arrangements and the accommoda- 
tion which will be provided, it may be mentioned that the 
town hall will be about 120 feet long by 58 feet wide and 
4s feet high, lighted by large windows at each side, and with a 
vaulted roof. A good deal of enrichment in colouring with 
heraldry and figures will be introduced, and a pretty effect is 
promised, The platform will be semicircular, and will have 
accommodation for 200 persons, with an orchestra stage. At 
the back will be placed an organ, a fund for the purchase of 
which is being publicly raised, and which is intended as a 
memorial of Queen Victoria’s reign. The hall, it is stated, 
will seat 1,700 persons, and there will be the usual retiring and 


other rooms in addition. The municipal buildings w 
reached from the principal entrance in Lichfield Street. 
there will be a spacious vestibule, which will lead to an | 
columned hall in stone, with stairs at each side, giving acc 
the first floor, where the council chamber will be situated, 
apartment will, apparently, be of a character sufficiently elat 
to satisfy even the most fastidious councillor or alderman, 
dimensions will be 50 feet by 35 feet, and here is to bea¢ 
ceiling carried on four large marble columns. It is propo, 
have stained-glass windows, the subjects for which w 
doubt form a subject for consideration in the near { 
There will also be a domed light in the ceiling. Seats f 
members of the council will be arranged in the centre, 
floor, and there will be a gallery for the public. In 
proximity to the council chamber will be a suite of com) 
rooms capable of being thrown into one large room 
80 feet long by 20 feet wide. These rooms practically ta 
the whole of the Lichfield Street front. a 
The general style of the building may be describ 
English Renaissance, but it will be sufficiently moderni; 
adequately meet the need for plenty of light and air ; 
convenience of arrangement of the various apartments. 
character of the decorative sculpture employed will also 
accordance with present-day tastes. It may be mentione 
the excavations for the foundations of the buildings are n 
course of construction, and the contract for the whole: 
work is to be completed in about two years’ time. | 


A SPECIAL meeting of the general purposes commi! 
the Middlesbrough Corporation was held at Middlesbrou 
the 4th inst., Alderman W. J. Bruce presiding, for the pt 
of considering the resignation of the town clerk (Mr. C 
Bainbridge), which has become necessary consequent 
long and protracted illness. Mr. Bainbridge was. app) 
town clerk twenty-five years ago and has done exi 
service for the town. ‘The committee recommended t) 
Mr. Bainbridge wished to be relieved from his respons 
he be so relieved at the end of the financial year, Mai 
next. They also recommended that he receive from tha 
a sum equal to six months’ salary. These recommend 
on the proposition of Colonel Sadler, seconded by Ald 


Hinton, were carried. 
| 


| 
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THE WEEK. 
By the death of Davip MacGispon on Thursday in 
_ Jast week, architecture and architectural literature have suf- 
fered a grievous loss. But Scotland has, still more reason 
than any other part of Great Britain to lament the loss of a 
son who went beyond any of his predecessors to prove to 
the world thé interest of the ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture of the North. With the aid of his loyal partner, 
Mr. Tuomas Ross, he produced the eight admired volumes 
which contain all that has survived of the architecture of 
his country. Scotsmen might well be proud of so enthusi- 
| astic a work, which was a testimony to the ability of 
_ their forefathers. Mr. MacGippon also was the author 
of a large work on the ‘“ Abbeys of Galloway,” which was 
_ jntended for private circulation. Davin MacGizron, 
_ who at his death was in his seventy-first year, was a native 
_ of Edinburgh, and was educated in the high school and 
_ university of that city. As an architect he was successful. 
_ He was appointed architect to the Merchant Company, of 
which his father had been master, and designed their 
schools and laid out their property. He was also architect 
to the National Bank of Scotland. Among his Edinburgh 
buildings are the Caledonian Insurance Company’s office 
_and the Theatre Royal. Mr. MacGipson obtained the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from the University of St. An- 
drews, and he well merited other distinctions. 


__ THE jurymen who agreed to assess the relative im- 
_ portance of the facades erected in Paris during 1900 have 
prepared supplementary remarks to their report. It is 
_ pointed out that in almost every instance an architect is 
compelled by necessity to avoid the loss of the smallest 
space both in projection and in height. The jury desire, 
however, to see some slight signs of a resolve to sacrifice 
‘ financial interests for the sake of the perspective of the 
streets. While recognising the efforts of the designers and 
| the good results which have followed, they consider that the 
| differences of treatment have generally resolved themselves 
into one of detail. The jury maintain that it would be 
preferable to seek variety in the composition of the 
ensemble, in the proportions of openings, and in the 
' general silhouette. The jury hope that proprietors and 
_ architects will bear these principles in mind when under- 
, taking the future buildings which are intended to demon- 
| Strate the artistic vitality of Paris and to add to its beauty. 


} 


_ ACCORDING to Section 125 of the Factories and Work- 
shops Act, a district council and their officers have, without 
Prejudice to their other powers, all such rights of entry, 
| inspection, taking legal proceedings and so on as a factory 
|imspector. An inspector in default may take proceedings, 
and shall be entitled to recover from the district council 
all such expenses as have been incurred. We may expect 
to see diverse degrees of zeal exhibited in respect to the 
| proceedings. In some places there may be dilatoriness 
which should be condemned and punished. In_ others 
(there may be a difficulty in dealing with all the contraven- 
| tions simultaneously, and in such cases. it may sometimes 
be more prudent to adopt a system of grappling with one 
defect at a time. This latter plan has been adopted 
In’ Portsmouth. It is not a town which is gene- 
Tally thought to contain factories on a large scale. 
But the standard of the Act relates to buildings 
of a much smaller capacity than those in the Mid- 
land districts, Any place in which more than forty 
Persons are employed must, for instance, be provided with 
| Means of escape in case of fire, in good condition and free 
from obstruction. The roads and works committee of the 
| +ortsmouth Corporation have been investigating how far 
| the means of egress are provided in the town. They have 
-4scertained that no less than forty establishments are with- 
Out the required provision. All the proprietors will be 
called upon at once to comply with the Act, and it will be 
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left to the streets committee to take the needful steps to 
enforce the new law. It will be found, of course, that many 
other defects exist in the factories and workshops of Ports- 
mouth which will also have to be. corrected. We have 
referred to an order by the Home Secretary about the 
cubical area which is necessary in one class. of building. 
Another order has just been issued which prescribes that 
the means of ventilation to be provided and maintained in 
every textile factory, not being a cotton cloth factory, in 
which atmospheric humidity is artificially produced. by 
steaming or other mechanical appliances, and in which 
special rules or regulations with respect to humidity are not 
for the time being in force, shall be such as to supply 
during working hours not less than 600 cubic feet of fresh 
air per hour for each person employed. 


In most cities there is a desire to introduce fire-resisting: 
materials as largely as is practicable in buildings. It is to- 
the general interest that such. an arrangement should be: 
made compulsory, for in cases of fire, although insurance: 
companies may pay the full amount that is agreed upon,. 
yet there are secondary or supplementary losses for which 
compensation is not easily found. It is incrediole that an; 
attempt is now being made in New York to tolerate the use 
of flammable materials. An alteration was lately introduced: 
before the Board of Aldermen which provides that the 
sections of the Building Code relative to the fireproofing 
of the floor surfaces and interior trimmings of buildings 
exceeding twelve storeys, or 150 feet in height, shall: be 
repealed. ‘The consequences of facilitating contlagrations.. 
in lofty buildings are almost too terrible to contemplate, 
and such a proposal suggests what trafficking with danger 
can do. It is generally understood that the main purpose of 
such a change in the by-laws is intended to be the condoning 
of offences against the building laws of New York. Where 
fire-resisting materials should have been employed others 
of a less expensive character have been substituted. As: 
long as the organisation called “Tammany” was supreme, 
violations of every law were feasible. But now that 
“Tammany” is temporarily discredited it is feared that 
inquisition may be made into many deeds of darkness, and 
hence the eagerness to promote a new building edict which 
would be retrospective in its action. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the desire for security will overcome all those: 
sinister attempts which imperil human life. 


THE examination of builders’ accounts is often a more 
onerous task than public authorities imagine. One sent in. 
two months ago ia connection with the new workhouse in 
Steyning is still in the hands of Messrs. CLayron & Back. 
According to a letter sent by the architects to one of the 
guardians, it contained 4o sheets and 379 items, but with- 
out any details. Their principal assistants, other clerks, 
and themselves had already spent eighteen days on the 
account, and several long evening conferences had taken 
place. They differed from the contractors in about 200 
items, and these had to be gone into. It was not to the 
advantage of the Board, they said, that they should be, 
hurried or interfered with in their consideration of the. 
account. In such a case the architects could get over a. 
difficulty by a perfunctory examination, but as they have 
preferred to scrutinise all the items in the interests of the 
Guardians, it is not fair to urge expedition in order that 
the Guardians may not be troubled with applications for a 
settlement. 


THE ancient “ velum” served many purposes, for the 
word denoted a curtain, a screen, a veil, a sail, and much 
else. But to architects it is most interesting as a substitute 
for a roof. It protected spectators in open arenas from the 
heat and rain. The arrangements which were adopted in 
Athens and Rome are not clear. On that account much 
interest will be attached to the velum or awning which M. 
Tuomas, the architect of the Grand Palais in the Champs- 
Elysées, is to use over the court during the Salon and other 
exhibitions. It will have an area of 22,000 square metres, 
which is nearly equal to 26,000 square yards. In the 
centre will be the initials of the Society of French Artists 
surrounded by a garland of laurel, oak and other leaves. 


138 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY AND THE BRITISH 
ACADEMY. 

E have already referred to the effort which is in 
W progress for the establishment of a British 
Academy. The aims of the new institution are not fully 
defined, but it may be presumed to deal with the inter- 
mediate province which lies between the Royal Society on 
one side and an academy or society of literature on the 
other. In such a case there would inevitably be an 
encroachment on both sides. Literature is without any 
representative body, and cannot therefore offer an official 
protest, but the Royal Society has long held a secure 
position, and it was to be expected that it would not 
approve of any rival nearits throne. Accordingly a petition 
to the Kine, signed by a great many of the Fellows and 
other prominent men who are not yet Fellows, has appeared. 
The document states that the Royal Society was established 


by charters granted by King Cuartes II.; that the pro- } 


gress of learning and philosophic studies has since been 
great, and scientific methods of inquiry have been applied 
to many new fields of knowledge; that it is desirable that 
all the intellectual forces of the realm should be organised 
so as to promote the greatest advancement of scientific 
studies; and that instead of being embodied in a new 
academy, studies of history, philosophy and ‘philology can 
most efficiently be provided for in some relation to the 
Royal Society. The petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that His Majesty may be graciously pleased to cause an 
inquiry to be made. with a view of instituting a general and 
formal organisation of all the studies depending upon 
‘scientific method now carried on, similar to that inaugurated 
for the philosophical studies of the seventeenth century by 
the charters of His,Majesty King CHar es II. 

We must regard the petition as being entirely inspiréd 
by a desire to extend knowledge, but fortunately it cannot 
be. considered.as official, for the President and Council of 
the Royal Society have sent a petition to the KING praying 
that the grant to the British Academy for the promotion 
of Historical, Philosophical, and Philological studies be 
granted. It is.well, however, to use the occasion to con- 
sider the position of the Society of which CHares II. was 
the first patron. 

There is no doubt that the Royal Society is the supreme 
organisation of its class in England, and it possesses also a 
universal reputation. We may also assume that it represents 
the most advanced scientific methods. -They are applicable 
not only to the particular subjects which the Royal Society has 
fostered during two centuries, but to others which have not 
been recognised by the Society, including history, philosophy 
and philology. The questions should not, however, be over- 
looked whether the Society, after so many years’ experience 
and practice, has not acquired a bias towards certain classes of 
investigation and knowledge, and whether it is not now too 
late to begin a reformation. In order to answer these 
questions, it will be necessary to consider the foundation of 
the Society, and to dwell upon the part taken in it by an 
illustrious architect, Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

In the old days, prior to the appearance of BAcon, a 
great many of the followers of science were alchemists or 
solitary inquirers. Co-operation involved dangers. Bacon, 


on the contrary, made it plain that if science was to be_ 


studied adequately the services of a great many labourers 
were indispensable. Hesought after universality by making 
man the interpreter of all nature. Hence he proposed the 
collecting of a most perfect and general library, a spacious 
botanical and zoological garden, a goodly cabinet in which 
whatsoever the hand of man by art or engine hath made, 
and ‘a still house so furnished with mills, instruments, 
furnaces and vessels as may be a place fit for the philoso- 
pher’s stone.” On account of his aspirations for a com- 
bination of scientific labourers, Bacon has been declared 
to be the true founder of the Royal Society. One effect of 
his suggestions was the establishment of a little society in 
London about 1645 to study the new philosophy, which 
was Bacon’s. Some of the members afterwards obtained 
office in the University of Oxford, and there they formed a 
similar society. The London society was in some way 
connected with Gresham College. CurIsTOPHER WREN 
was associated with the members both in, Oxford and 
London. In his fifteenth year he invented a_ diplo- 


graphic instrument or manifold writer, which enabled,. 
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as he said, any ordinary penman “to write two several — 
copies of any deeds or evidences, from the shortest — 
to the longest length of lines, in the very same com- 
pass of time, and with as much ease and beauty, with. 
out any dividing or ruling, as without the help of the 
instrument he could have despatched but one.” Unfor- 
tunately for WREN, a similar instrument was invented about 
the same time in France, and was brought over and 
patented in England. Wren invented other appliances, 
and ‘‘as a miracle of youth and a rare and early prodigy of 
universal science” he was well received by the men forming — 
the club which was the precursor of the Royal Society, 
He became professor of astronomy at Gresham College, and 
it was after one of his lectures that he, with a few fellow- 
lovers of science, discussed in his room the foundation 
of a college for physico-mathematical and experimental 


learning. a 
Cuartes IJ. was favourable to, the’ project, for he | 
anticipated novel spectacles that would amuse him. He 
therefore issued a decree, which was drawn up by Wren, — 
in which His Majesty said:—‘* Whereas we are well- 
informed that a competent number of persons of eminent 
learning, ingenuity and honour, concording in their inclina- 
tions and studies towards this employment, have for some 
time accustomed themselves to meet weekly, and orderly to 
confer about the hidden causes of things, with a design to 
establish certain, and correct ‘uncertain theories in philo- 
sophy ; and by their labours in the disquisition of nature to 
prove themselves reai benefactors to mankind; and that | 
they have already made a considerable progress by divers — 
useful and remarkable discoveries, inventions and experi- 
ments in the improvement of mathematics, mechanics, 
astronomy, navigation, physic and chemistry, we have 
determined to grant our royal favour, patronage and alldue 
encouragement to this illustrious assembly, and so beneficial 
and laudable an enterprise.” -In these words we ‘have a | 
revelation of the aims of the founders of the Royal Society, — 
and it will be seen that there is nothing that is suggestive of ’ 
history, philosophy and philology. Sprat records that the 
club in Oxford chiefly attended to trials in chemistry or 
mechanics ; they had no rules or, fixed method, and in - 
London there was as little formality... | 
At the first meetings of the Society WREN displayed his | 
productiveness by reading scientific papers. But system was 
not observed.- WREN’s papers. were not entered in the — 
Transactions, and copies of them were sent abroad and 
published as originals by foreigners. WALLIS, who was one’ 
of the leading mathematical spirits, used also to steal 
Wren’s ideas. SpraT asserts that WREN was the first to 
demonstrate the doctrine of motion, for Descartes had 
based his theory only on conjectures. ‘‘ Give me extension 
and motion,” said the latter, “and I construct the world.” 
Whether he or Wren has the better claim to have first | 
demonstrated the importance of motion as a cosmic force — 
will be probably always a subject of dispute.” The -meta- 
physicians will, of course, side with DrscaRTES. * WREN 
was also applauded for theories of the seasons, the moon’s 
libration, and much else of an astronomical and mathe- 
matical nature. There is no doubt he imparted a | 
character to the Royal Society which it still retains. We | 
can obtain a notion in another way of what Wren thought — 
about the Society. He had already written in Oxford 
about “certain new designs tending to strength, beauty 
and convenience in building ;” “embroidery for beds;” 
“new ways for engraving and etching;” “a new pavement, 
harder, fairer and cheaper than marble.” But there 1s no 
evidence that he ever discussed those:subjects before the 
Ruyal Society or remotely treated of the art which after-’ 
wards was to gain him renown. The method which WREN 
initiated was followed and developed. The members re- 
sembled him. Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians— — 
for WREN experimented in anatomy—mathematicians ‘and 
professors cf natural philosophy from the first enjoyed 
special privileges. We may now smile at the desire t0 
know where the wood grew which attracted fishes, or why — 
a spider was afraid of a powder derived from grinding the | 
horn of a unicorn; but the pursuit of knowledge in the 
seventeenth century was excited by these means, which 
were assumed tc be Baconian. To possess a gallery at 


taining philosophical instruments and a museum of natural: 
curiosities or freaks of nature was the first ambition of the’ 
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members. After the Great Fire the Society met in Arundel 
‘House, and the owner of the mansion presented them with 
a library of books and manuscripts which formerly belonged 
‘to a king of Hungary. The books treated of various 
subjects, but it is not indicated that they were accepted as 
more than a token of goodwill on the part of the donor, 
‘and as a decoration of a hall where the erudite assembled. 


_ Twelve years after the foundation of the Society Isaac 


NewTon was elected a member. There was a fear at the 


time that a knowledge of any discoveries which might be 


[ 


1 
: 


ee 
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made would get abroad, and care was taken to prevent any 

anticipation of the Transactions. The Society continued 
until the end of the seventeenth century to meet in 
“Gresham College, then there was a removal to Crane Court 
in Fleet Street. Much importance continued to let attached 
to the museum, but when the Society went to Somerset 
House the collection was sold. 

We have a further illustration of the spirit which 
animated the Society when we find the ‘ Principia,” by 
NeEwTOoN, was first brought out at its expense. Through 
‘the generosity of Goprrey CopLry a medal was presented 
annually to the author of the best paper on experimental 
philosophy. The Rumford prize was to be awarded for 
discoveries in heat or light. In fact, all the honours given 
by the Society have been bestowed on representatives of 
science. We cannot by any ingenuity make the patronage 
of the Society appear as an aid for the promotion of studies 
connected with history, philosophy and philology. 

As we have said, the Society is Baconian in spirit. Lord 
VERULAM was not infatuated with the past, and _ its 
philosophy was little valued by him in comparison with his 
own. At the same time, like the early members of the 
Royal Society, he had a weakness for wonders so long as 
he believed they were to be found existing somewhere in 
the world. Now the past with all its defects, although 
out of place in the Society, may have extreme interest for 
whoever is investigating the history of philosophy or of 
languages. The maxim, ‘“ On earth there is nothing great 
but man, in man there is nothing great but mind,” might 
be adopted as a motto of a British academy. The words 
would be without the least significance if applied to the 
works on which the Royal Society rests its reputation. We 
might even suppose that archeology, if taken in a broad 
sense, would not be out of place in the Academy, but under 
no possible circumstances could it be expected that any 
paper relating to ancient man or his work would gaina 
‘tithe of the attention of the Royal Society which would be 
bestowed ona communication, especially if it came from a 
physician, relating to a nerve of! some species of the 
gasteropoda. oa 

With such facts before us we see little to justify the 
action of the Royal Society in protesting against the grant 
ofa charter to the British Academy. It would, of course, 


_ be well if all varieties of science ‘could be brought into such 
_ acompass that they would become of mutualiavail, but we 
must realise that students have only human capacities which 


are most limited in power, whilst the boundaries of science are 
expanding from year to year. Students have little chance of 
success unless they make themselves specialists. ‘There are 
a great many classes of specialists in the ranks of the Royal 
Society, but they are mainly occupied with what, for the 
want of a better term, is called physical science. It is not 
difficult to conclude that the structure of a particular part 
of the earth has had an influence on its inhabitants, and 
€ventually upon its language and philosophy. But 


- 


\ Speculations of that kind are rarely tolerated at the Royal 
‘Society, and it would take a long time before philologists or 


psychologists would accept the conclusions of geologists. 
Science is more likely to be extended when the students 
have not far to travel in order to find a common ground, 
and that is more likely to come to pass under an arrange- 


_ Ment like that of the French Institut, with its academies of 


literature, morals, fine arts, inscriptions and sciences, rather 
fe in a single monopolising body, although it may bear 
the distinguished name of the Royal Society. 


An Inquiry was held at Brighton on Tuesday, the Cor- 
bes i having asked leave to borrow 30,267/. for rebuilding 
€ borough sanatorium. The plans were explained by Mr. 


May, and have b . 
Boaca, ve been approved by the Local Government 


| Revolution. 


THE CENTENARY OF VICTOR HUGO. 


AMLET was sceptical about a great man’s memory 
outliving his life half a year unless he erected 
churches. It might be thought that with a volatile people 
like the French the Dane’s words would be constantly 
exemplified. ‘The’number of celebrities who have passed 
into oblivion in spite of statues and other memorials is 
abundantly illustrated in the streets of Paris. Seventeen 
years have elapsed since Vicror Huco died in that city, 
and at his own desire his remains were carried to the 
Panthéon in a pauper’s hearse. But the manner in which 
the centenary of his bir:h was celebrated on Wednesday is 
sufficient evidence that his memory is likely to have an 
enduring place in the French mind. 

This is the more remarkable because Victor Huco 
was not always a favourite with his countrymen. Sixty-five 
years ago HEINE was able to declare that the poet’s worth 
was not recognised at its true value. According to the 
critic he was more truly appreciated in Germany than in 
France. The reason given was that although he took part 
in public affairs, not one of the numerous political parties 
could claim Vicror Huco as a trustworthy adherent. He 
had flattered the King of Prussia, he had ministered to 
Napoleonism, he accepted honours from the Orleanist court, 
he professed to be sympathetic with the poor and yet posed 
as an aristocrat. He praised Catholicism and appeared to 
be eager to see a new and more socialistic Church founded. 
He drew inspiration from English literature, and yet might 
be supposed to be willing to lead an invasion of our 
country. In fact, there was so much that was contradictory 
about him, no one who desired to see a correspondence 
between acts and words took him for an example to be 
imitated or admired. 

Yet regardless of all those drawbacks there could be no 
doubt that Victor Huco was long honoured as the greatest 
of French poets, and, what is more, was a force whose 
strength was felt in contemporary art as well as in con- 
temporary literature. In spite of the want of unity in his 
conduct, or it may be through that defect, he made an 
epoch of which some traces still survive. The truth was,. 
Vicror Huco was a sporadic development of the Great 
That upheaval displayed itself in war, in: 
policy and in law. There was also revolutionary art, which 
was little more than a lifeless imitation of forms that were 
believed to be antique. But after the death of MiraBEAu 
there was nothing in the form of literature forthcoming that 
could be considered as characteristic of the period and 
representative of men’s minds. Policy was inimical to the 
expression of thought. NapoLron at the height of his 
power had to confess that his mighty armies would not be 
able to resist the songs of Paris, and he took care that the 
song-writers should be inspired by fear of Imperialism. 
Not until Vicror Huco appeared was there a successor to 
MiraBEAu. But the condition of things had changed, and 
the poet’s volcanic power was therefore regarded by his 
enemies as only an outbreak of intellectual epilepsy. Forty 
years earlier Huco might have been the most dangerous 
of all NAPOLEON’S enemies. 

In one of his poems Victor Huco represents himself 
as a child of the revolutionary army. ‘The first sounds 
with which he was familiar were drums and trumpets; he 
had the tricolor for a coverlet and his little head often 
reposed in a helmet. But it cannot be said that in any of 
his books he was successful in creating a soldier that we 
must always remember or that corresponded with a child’s 
notions of a warrior. There are no characters which will 
live as long or be as universally admired as the Uncle Topy 
and Corporal Trim of another writer whose early days 
were passed in soldiers’ quarters. We get a better idea of 
the revolutionary troops from the songs of BERANGER than 
from the more ambitious efforts of Huco. In his old age 
he attempted a most elaborate account of the Battle of 
Waterloo, but the individual is of no account in it, and as 
he knew less of military strategy than a vivandiere, he 
committed the most ridiculous blunders. But in all his 
works we see the revolutionary ardour, the desire to over- 
throw without much regard to the consequences. 

With so much force within him it was not to be expected 
that Huco would walk in the footsteps of the calm classic 
writers of France. But where was he to seek for models 
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which corresponded with his turbulence? There was only 
one country in the world which could offer those which he 
sought. In the Elizabethan drama were the opposites: of 
the stately big-wigged dramatis persone of CORNEILLE, 
Racine and their followers, and from them he was able to 
draw immediate inspiration. For him SHAKESPEARE 
became the “ Poeta sovrano,” as DANTE called Homer. 
‘The three greatest personages in the dramatic world were, 
in his opinion, HAMLET, MacBETH, OTHELLO, and the 
three principal sources of poetry were the Bible, HoMER 
-and SHAKESPEARE. But it will generally be admitted that 
Huco seems more akin to some of the contemporaries and 
predecessors of SHAKESPEARE than to the creator of 
‘Titania, IMOGEN, CORDELIA and Rosa.inpD. 

There was, however, a newer scurce of inspiration. 
WALTER Scott revealed to Huco that another age could 
be made more attractive than the siecle of Louis XIV. 
Scott, like SHAKESPEARE, did not believe that every 
-character in a drama or 2 novel was to be dignified. Huco 
had a weakness for the grotesque. He admired THERSITES 
-and VuLcan, PoLypHEMuUS and SILENUS, Satyrs and 
Cyclops. The witches of ‘‘ Macbeth ” he considered to be 
more true than the Eumenides of the Greeks. He insisted 
not only that the grotesque was inseparable from the best 
works in literature and in countries. outside France, but 
it was imprinted especially on that marvellous architecture 
which in Medizval times took the place of all arts. The 
-grotesque, he said, placed its stigmata on the front of 
cathedrals, it framed its hells and purgatories in the arches 
of the portals, it appeared in flames upon the windows, and 
it unrolled its monsters and demons in the capitals, friezes 
-and gargoyles. It was displayed in innumerab'’e forms on 
the timber facades of houses and the marble facades of 
palaces. 

Accordingly, in the early and. most remarkable work of 
“Huco, “ Notre-Dame,” we have the Paris cathedral assum- 
ing the importance of the principal character. The build- 
ing is more than a background ; it combines the principal 
personages and brings them into relationship with one 
another. What is more, the novel recalls to us the profuse 
shedding of blood and the countless tortures which were 
familiar to the theatre-goers in the Elizabethan age. For 
many people the novel was a punishment which they were 
too infatuated to escape. The vivid descriptions made 
readers feel as if they were spectators of the tortures 
which were inflicted on Quastmopo, ESMERALDA and the 
rest. GOETHE, who was not easily. moved, declared that 
he suffered anguish from reading the pages. He looked on 
‘it as an offence to have introduced so much unnecessary 
suffering in order to exhibit the power of the writer. 

That power could not, however, be resisted by the most 
susceptible of Huco’s countrymen. Immediately a party 
was formed of Romantics, consisting of the young and 
ardent writers and artists, and to be a classicist or an 
-admirer of CORNEILLE and RacinE was taken to be a sign 
of decrepitude. ‘‘ Notre-Dame” served instead of an 
-oriflamme. The Medizval buildings which had been 
neglected were at once prized as treasures which were 
available for romances, and steps were taken to restore them, 
-or, in other words, to make them more romantic than the 
builders had left them. Any new churches that were re- 
quired were, of course, made Gothic in style, and for a time it 
seemed as if France had at last found her right position by 
going back to the age of Saint Louis, and forgetting the 
intervening centuries as if they were nightmares. 

In painting there was also a return to the same period 
by the selection of subjects. Medizval history supplied 
innumerable incidents, and the artists sought not only 
Opportunities to display beautiful costume, but to prove 
their possession of tragic power. THACKERAY, who was a 
correspondent in Paris when the Romantic movement had 
lost many of its characteristics, turned statistician in order 
to. count the number of scenes of bloodshed that were 
visible on the walls of the Salon.. The man who is 
reckoned as the greatest painter of that period was 
EuGENE Detacroix, and he was more akin to Vicror 
Huco than any of his-contemporaries. DELAROCHE in his 
historical paintings tried to be tragic and refined, and 
therefore failed. . 

Anyone who will have any doubts about the influence 


of Victor Huco on the preservation of Gothic buildings ’ 


—— 


and their imitation need only glance at a collection of | 
French architectural books which appeared ‘prior to the 
advent of Romanticism. He will find they were very few . 
| in number. The lithographs or engravings were produced _ 
in a style which made it evident that the execution was of — 
more importance than the subjects. The descriptions were - 
of the briefest, for nobody cared about the history of the — 


buildings. The works of English travellers prepared the 
way for admiration of Gothic, but it was not until Huco 


and his followers became influential in France that the — 


old buildings were prized as they merited. The Romantic 
movement, like all other forms of enthusiasm, could not go 
on for ever, and when its originators turned to other fields 
for the exercise of their gifts the love of Gothic grew cold, 
At the present time it has ceased to be the popular style 
for adoption in new churches, and the variations of Jate 
years correspond with the waning of Romanticism.  — 


. 
} 


Huco was willing to admit his indebtedness to English | 


literature, and his volume on SHAKESPEARE reveals more 


idolatry than is to be found in any English work on the 


dramatist. But it could not be said that he became 
enamoured of modern Englishmen, if taken as a whole, 


| 


| 


| 


although when he met individuals he appeared to be 


gracious and grateful. 


true that not one English reader has forsaken Huco’s 


stories, poems and dramas because he was severe in judging 
But.it would have been more pleasant if a 


English ways. 


We are so accustomed to adverse 
criticism from foreigners of all degrees, it is likely to be 


| 


man whose influence with his countrymen was so general 


could have done us justice. This view of Huco and his 
criticism was well expressed by Tennyson when addressing 
his brother poet. He wrote :— Bie 


Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 
French of'the French, and Lord of human tears; 
Child-lover ; Bard whose fame-lit laurels g!ance ~ 
Darkening the wreaths of all that would advance, — 
Beyond our strait, their claim to be thy peers; 
Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years i 
_ As yet unbroken, Stormy voice of France ! 
Who dost not love our England—so they say; 
~ I know not—England, France, allmanto be ~~ 
Will make one people ere man’s racé 
And I, desiring that diviner day, 
Yield thee full thanks for thy full courtesy ~~ 
To younger England in the boy my son. © 


However long it may be before Englishmen and _ 


Frenchmen are one people, they can stiil unite in admira- 
tion for that old architecture in the creation of which their 
forefathers bore a part. 
VicToR Huco deserves to be always associated with WALTER 
SCOTT. 


was of opiniun ‘it was possible to be inspired by the same 


spirit which once animated the ancient: architects. He 
cared little for repose, and was always straining after novel | 


effects. He seemed to go to extremes in everything, and, 
like some of the French builders, sought after difficulties as 
if for the purpose of compelling surprise and wonder. He 
imitated Gothic exuberance throughout, forgetting it was 
only a foil to Gothic severity. He also failed to remember 
that gloom was an occasional effect, not the prevailing 
power of the architecture. As. a consequence he did 


not care for simple details, but magnified them beyond | 
their due proportion, and gave them an emphasis which — 
In fact, much of :what is said by | 
opponents of Gothic could be adapted and applied: to | 


was unnecessary. 


Victor Huco’s writings. - But the reader must agree he is 
dealing with a power that is colossal, although -he may 
often wish it was amenable to discipline, and was less 


disposed to be wilful in order to display its strength and | 


freedom. 


The Zudle¢ announces that the “Dupplin Carvings,” con- 
sisting of 54 cathedral stalls, have been purchased from the | 


Earl of Kinnoull and presented to Cardinal-Vaughan for He 


Westminster Cathedral.. The: donor has also intimated his _ 
intention of bearing the whole expense of fitting the carvings 
into their place. | They originally formed the interior of the, 
chapel of the monastery of St. Urban, near Lucerne. . -« = 


ee 


For a‘ding in the revival of Gothic, | 


The French poet, indeed, loved the style not 
wisely, but: too well.. It could easily be imagined that he | 


a 
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NOTES FROM NAPLES. 


SHE British Consul at Naples writes :—The question of the 

Ti desirability of the investment of foreign capital in a 
country may be open to argument, but in the case of South 
Italy there ought to be no doubt that the influx of foreign 
capital is an unmixed benefit. The stamp duty on foreign 
capital shows that in 1881 4,375,00c/. were taxed, whereas in 
1900 the much larger amount of 18,950,000/. came under con- 
tribution. ‘This capital is largely Belgian, French and German, 
though a certain amount of it is British, and it is represented 
sy tramways, waterworks, ironworks, gas and electric works, 
shipbuilding and other, enterprises which have been started by 
foreign capitalists. Some of these enterprises have been 
extremely successful, and have excited the envy of the natives 
.o such an extent that they are now crying out that the country 
s being despoiled by the foreigner, who is making money at 
their: expense. No account seems to be taken by these 
objectors of the fact that these industries all go towards the 
smployment of a teeming population, which, if labour were 
/acking, might at once become a source of danger to the com- 
nunity. 
; -It will interest intending excavators to know that for pur- 
yoses of excavation South Italy has been divided into three 
cones, having their centres at Naples, Taranto and Potenza. 
[his decentralisation will not prove an unmixed boon to the 
»ublic, though perhaps it will tend to greater care of the relics 
ofthe past. That a great deal of excavation might be profit- 
ibly done in Italy there is little doubt, but it is not work which 
‘nexperienced people should take up, or they will certainly find 
hemselves involved in loss and disappointment. 

It is strange that with all the interest taken in these pro- 
vinces, and especially near Naples, in archeology and explora- 
jon no definite chart should ever have been made of the 
mportant Roman remains beneath the sea which stretch almost 
vithout interruption from Naples to Baia. It has been left to 
he spirited intervention of the Land and Sea-level Section of 
he British Association to undertske this, and under their 
auspices Mr. T. R Ginther, of Magdalen College, Oxford, has 
yeen engaged for some months in making a detailed survey of 
he Roman structures beneath the sea, from which it would 
-ppear that the sea-level has risen some 20 feet since those 
ays,and has covered many villas and piers, and probably 
Iso a road which seems to have existed along the coast of 
osilipo. 

__ It would be manifestly unfair to anticipate the monograph 
shich will no doubt be shortly published by Mr. Giinther, and 
‘is enough to say that his survey will be found of great 
‘ractical value, apart from its scientific interest, because many 
‘oats run upon these old foundations annually, and only last 
ear a steam vessel of the Italian Royal Navy struck on the 
utermost one. The danger in question is felt mainly by 
leasure navigation, and owners of yachts need to be especially 
areful when running along the coast in steam launches, no 
wer than three of these craft having had narrow escapes in 
scent years. A careful record of the tides was scientifically 
ept throughout the entire summer, observations being made 
sveral times a day. A table of these observations will be 
ublished, which will show the rise and fall to be greater than 
as been usually supposed, and also that the level of the 
‘Tediterranean is less influenced by the action of the wind than 
jas been thought by many observers. 

_ The discovery of the bronze statue of a torch-bearer near 
ompeii, though made some time ago, has not been noticed in 
mer reports because the Government held back the statue 
om public exhibition for several months. It is now exhibited 
_ the National Museum and represents a youth holding a 
vacket fora lamp. The bracket is.in a glass case near the 
atue. The statue is what is known as “ boy size,” and appears 
have been coated with silver, which has in the main perished. 
good deal of discussion has arisen as to its period, but in 
| probability it does not date back further than the first 
ontury B.C. 

In the disused monastery at Donna Regina, in the heart of 
aples, which has now been placed under the control of the 
“unicipality on account of the splendid frescoes found on the 
alls, a number of interesting pictures and works of art have 
sen found which were apparently stowed away there about 
¢time of the taking of Naples by Garibaldi in 1859. All 
ese of historical interest are to be removed to the Museum 
| San Martino, where the Bourbon relics and many interest- 
6 Specimens of the arts of Neapolitan provinces, chiefly of 
ie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, are exhibited. 

i Amongst the new finds in modern pictures are :—A picture 
' the Masaniello Riots, by Cammarano, and the Entry of 
rdinal Ruffo, by Marinelli. Also a very fine portrait of 
aribaldi, with a long autograph and the inscription, “Con 
Aore filiale.” There is also a bronze statue of Ferdinand II. 
Roman dress, by Pietrarsa, and a plaster cast of Carlo 
ero, who, It will be remembered, was visited by the late 
t. Gladstone when in the political prisons of Naples in 1848. 
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There are also pictures of local scenes and places, by Giganti 
and Mancini, of considerable historical value. 

The complete modernising of the fine marine palace 
(Palazzo Donn’ Anna) which was begun 300 years ago by Donn’ 
Anna Carafa and never finished, will cause great regret to the 
lovers of the many romances belonging to the Bay of Naples. 
The ruin had become the dwelling ‘of several fishermen and 
other poor people, while three restaurants had established 
open-air dining-places within its precincts. At one time the 
tramway horses were stabled there, but in spite of all its many 
degradations it still stood a magnificent ruin, the delight of 
artists, with the bright waves washing into its deserted arches, 
and the spot round which many writers on Naples, and 
notably Dumas pére, had hung many of their most thrilling 
episodes. It has now become the property of a French gentle- 
man, who is renovating it throughout and will make it into 
residential flats. 

A notable expansion in the direction of new hotels is 
apparent at Naples. Although nothing further than a reserva- 
tion of the site seems to have occurred in the case of the Hotel 
Splendide, which was to have been completed in 1990, an 
adjoining site has been taken up by Signor Campione, upon 
which he has erected the Hotel Santa Lucia, the shell of which 
was completed in August last. There is every probability of 
its being opened next summer. Its situation opposite the 
Castello dell’ Ovo is very fine 

The Brothers Bertolini, whose hotels in various parts of 
Italy have earned them a‘ well-deserved reputation, have 
purchased a large building recently erected by Mr. Lamont 
Young at the top of the hill overlooking the west end of the 
city, and have joined it to the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele by a 
lift, thus minimising the inconvenience of its extreme altitude. 
The lift is reached by a tunnel from the street about 50 yards 
long into the heart of the mountain, whence the lift rises 
straight up through a shaft cut in the tufa rock to a height of 
some 300 feet, occupying about two minutes in the ascent. The 
lift is a very large one, capable of holding sixteen people at a 
time, and is driven by electricity. 

The Eden Hotel, just built by a French gentleman, is in 
the Piazza Balsorano at the west end of the town. It is a lofty 
and commodious structure, and has a pretty garden in front of 
it. It will be under the same management as the Hotel 
Bristol on the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. 

The Savoy has also recently been opened by Signor 
Rossanigo on the Caracciolo Embankment. This is a very 
comp’ete building, facing due south, and having the attraction 
of a spacious winter garden is sure to be a favourite. 

A considerable number of pensions have also sprung up to 
cater for the wants of economical travellers, and against this 
vast increase of accommodation only one important hotel, the 
West End, has been closed. This hotel had its view built out 
and consequently declined in popularity. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


HE award of Lord Balfour of Burleigh has been announced 
in the case of the “Governors of Christ’s Hospital and 
the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital,” heard by him as 
the sole arbitrator in January last at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Westminster. This was a claim for compensation in respect 
of 67,680 square feet of land adjacent to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and forming the back portion of the well-known 
Newgate Street estate, which covers approximately five acres 
altogether. His Lordship heard the evidence of Alderman Sir 
John Whittaker Ellis, Mr. W. H. Elwell, Mr. E. H. Bousfield 
and Mr. A R Stenning for the claimants, and of Mr. Samuel 
Walker, Mr. C. A. Lang, Mr. Robert Vigers and Mr. Edward 
Tewson for the promoters. His award is that the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital are to be paid the sum of 238,781. 


SUBURBAN LIVERPOOL. 

Bee Hoylake and West Kirby, which together form 

one of the newest suburbs .of Liverpool, says a cor- 
respondent of the Liverpool Post, there is a long road bordered 
by suburban kouses which forms a remarkable object-lesson. 
All the way along, from the older end to the newer, there is a 
steady improvement in design. Some of the newer houses in 
this neighbourhood have been designed by our fellow-townsman, 
Mr. Edmund Rathbone, who has from the point of view, not 
of an esthete, but of a practical, businesslike architect, made 
this matter of home-planning a special study. Hehasachieved 
marked success. Houses, externally without exaggeration or 
pretence, which form pictures of bright cheerfulness and home- 
like charm, equally presentable trom any aspect, back or 
front, the walls beginning to be tapestried with flowering 
creepers, the windows cosily curtained, the warm-tiled roofs 
harmonising with the grey English sky, are approached 
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through trim and elegant formal gardens, which extend all | immortalised by him, and the world-wide public which derived, 
round the dwelling, terminating, perhaps, with a tennis court | more pleasure from the enjoyment of his pictures than from, 
at the rear. Each house has ‘its individuality, honestly and | those of any of his contemporaries, to say to this? Sh 
well built as the permanent residence of a family moderately Perhaps some. worthy memorial to his genius may be in 
well-to-do. One of the most recently designed of these houses | course of construction, but if so it is strange that its being so 
affords an excellent. illustration of that interior architectural | should have been unknown to so many who attended the 
treatment already spoken of. The house, being detached, has | ceremony, and who, like myself, had the privilege of being a 
no back and front in the ordinary sense, since each side of it friend of both. é ae. 
is a presentable front of itself, but the entrance, approached by To this letter Sir E. J. Poynter replies, and suggests that 
a tree-bordered drive, is on the side of the house furthest from the “friend ” should send a subscription to the Millais memorial, 
the road, both as being most sheltered and as not interrupt- aes 
ing the views of the Dee and the Welsh hills. The access 
leads through inner doors to a cosy hall, which has a 
fireplace, and opposite to it a fixed seat. In this hall is 
placed the staircase—the house being one of two storeys only 
—lighted by three windows. The hall and staircase are 
panelled right away to the roof, with wood stained and 
varnished a beautiful dark tone, something between green and 
blue. The.pillars supporting the staircase are used as pedestals 
for electric chandeliers, bearing shaded lamps designed to 
shed a warm and grateful glow. The architectural effect is 
achieved not merely by the panelling, but by symmetry. On 
the ground floor are four doors. Those on either side of the 
fireplace, which is finished with beaten copper and has above 
it a coloured panel in relief on the subject of “Spring,” lead 
respectively to the drawing-room and dining-room; the doors at 
either end of the hall give access, one toa breakfast-room, with 
a pleasant south-eastern aspect, and the other to the offices. The 
doors are panelled and stained to correspond with the wall 
panelling. The dining-room and drawing-room are each 
treated individually, the wall-panelling leading to a cornice 
which supports the ceiling, slightly arched at the edges so as to 
give an effect of convexity and avoidharshlines. In the centre 
of the ceiling in each apartment is a group of electric lights 
under.a reflector of burnished copper, which imparts a warm 
quality to the illumination. The panelling of the dining-room 
has been treated in a tone of myrtle, which shows the graining 
of the wood, and that of the drawing-room ina delicate shade 
of mauve. Each room has a wide bow window, not of the square 
or half-hexagon, but of the arc shape. In that in the drawing- 
room there is, for the whole width, a cosy window-seat. Between 
theroomsare doors which fold back on hinges, and fitinto recessed 
spaces, so that when opened the apartment appears to be one. 
The dining-room has a fitted sideboard in an arched recess, 
and there is provision for service and communication with the 
kitchen without bringing in food and crockery through the 
door. Each room has a slow combustion well fireplace, with 
beaten copper furnishings, to obviate the necessity of relighting 
fires. One feature of a modern artistic house is the absence 
of unnecessary furniture, which involves unnecessary labour. 
As a rule people overcrowd their rooms and destroy that 
effect of cheerful repose which is the object of all domestic 
arrangement. Both these apartments, though of moderate 
size, are light, beautiful and important-looking. The var- 
nished panelling is not only remarkably warm and cheer- 
ful, but cleanly and economical, there being no necessity 
for painting and repapering. On the contrary, the panel- 
ling improves with age. The same treatment of wood- 
panelling is carried throughout the sleeping rooms, each being 
treated in an appropriate tone of some light scheme of colour. 
These sleeping-rooms, seven in number, all open off one well- 
lighted landing, panelled in the same manner as the staircase 
and hall. That great desideratum, complete separation of the 
domestic offices from the rest of the house, is here successfully 
attained. There is a fully-equipped working kitchen, with the 
usual scullery adjuncts, and opening off it a cosy servants’ 
sitting-room. Altogether both plan and treatment are a 
marked advance tcward the ideal of unostentatious refinement, 
combined with substantial comfort, which reflects the best 
English taste; fitted, as far as art and skill can make it, to be 
the place. of refreshing beauty, quietness and rest, which 
vindicates the name and fulfils the praise of home. 


LECTURES: ON SCULPTURE, — 

iy his opening lecture on sculpture to Academy students on 

the 17th inst., Mr. A. Gilbert, R.A., said that last session 
he dwelt on achievement. He had figured it by a flowering 
tree, believing that this would hold their attention, as he had 
promised at a future time to begin at the root, for in a short 
courze it was difficult to give practical teaching. He wished 
to put before them what they should attempt to do. Thei: 
individual feeling would tell them what they ought to do. And 
by laying stress on endeavour he could make the best use o} 
technical points, eschewing didactic ones, for guidance wa; 
the only weapon with which a professor could attack his 
hearers. He referred, says the Standard, to the loss of two grea' 
artists, either of whom would be fitting punctuation of his tex: 
“Endeavour.” One an old man who, perhaps, could recollec 
Trafalgar, steadfast to his own ideal, a perfect artis) 
according to his own lights—Sidney Cooper. The other 
his work finished yet still achieving, a man loving and be 
loved, in whose work they would find all that was mean 
in the tithe word of the lecture—Onslow Ford. Tha 
title word did not signify mere plodding, but was that curiou: 
faculty in human nature which “waits upon”—ze. the hand 
maiden of—success. Achievement was what, after all, oni 
might never live to see. Rembrandt was asked when a pictur: 
was finished, and he answered, “ An artist’s work is finishe 
when he has done with it.” Cooper was contemporary wit! 
Turner and others, before whose works the students would g) 
on their knees, but sculpture of the period was pseudo-Classic 
evidence of great learning was deemed all important, and th 
nearest imitation of Graeco-Roman art was thought the bes’ 
By Gibson’s example a kind of school was created with a cree 
that the Classic should be accepted without question, and | 
was sad that this style would be known as Victorian sculptur 
Gibson broke out, it is true, by bringing forward polychrom 
sculpture, which he brought from abroad, for he was not th 
inventor of it, and in regard to this the students mu: 
remember that art is free, and they might do whé 
they pleased. Sculpture was in a parlous state whe 
Onslow Ford set out, and, not knowing what “roa 
to follow, he went to Antwerp, then thought the be! 
school, but Mr. Gilbert earnestly asked his hearers 1 
accept his word that the Academy schools are more up to dal 
than anything abroad,and he warned them not to go and stud] 
in a country quite foreign to their own natures. Antwerp 
professors had but one idea, namely, that nothing was to | 
regarded that was not actually seen, and everything was bui 
on blind tradition, any who broke from it being looked on ¢ 
black sheep. Ford rebelled against such teaching, and we! 
to Munich, where he found quite a different element, fc 
although there was study of reality, there was also that ting 
of hidden poetry inherent in true Teutons, but lacking in tl 
mixed race of Belgium. Wagmuller’s sculpture, surprisir 
examples of surprising things, were something more th: 
realistic, for they had esfri¢, observation and characte 
Ford, seeing them, was influenced thereby, and | 
career could be traced by them. Ford had said } 
last say, but that say would be echoed by poster! 
if not by the present generation. Contrasting the ty 
lately deceased Academicians, Mr. Gilbert said the ‘sculpto’ 
nature was lamb-like, and he made giants ; the painter paint) 
lambs, but was a giant. By future lectures. dealing ri 
creation, and showing the difference between chance compo 
tion and will composition, he should prove that the wor' 
he had uttered were not empty ones, and he wrote on tP 
blackboard a line of Homer which would act as the base 
those lectures. A free translation of the line was, “Alwa 
strive after the best,” but the characters of the ie, 


LEIGHTON AND MILLAIS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the 77es writes :-— 

Lord Leighton was honoured by the unveiling of a 
magnificent memorial, placed in a most distinguished position 
on the floor of St. Paul’s, where it rivals that to Wellington, 
and dwarfs that to Gordon in the adjoining bay of the nave. 

_ The grave of Millais, the greatest artist of the Victorian era, 
is recognised only by an inconspicuous slab on the floor of the 
ill-lighted crypt, to which admission can only be obtained on 
payment of a fee. He has not even been accorded the dis- 
tinction such as has been given to minor artists of his time— British school was young, it was going ahead and was full 
for instance, Frank Holl or Randolph Caldecott—in the form vivacity. ae 
of a memorial on the walls by a sculptor of note. In his second lecture Mr. Gilbert said to accomplish 


show the Greeks were artists not only in sculpture but. 
writing. Sculpture, he reminded them, was a very exact 
art, its disappointments were great ; the ladder of success W: 
narrow, though there was plenty of room at the top, but wh 
this is reached they might come to the bottom again, 4 
again have to begin the.scramble. Nevertheless, though 


' 
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What is the reason for this? What has the Royal Academy, | the outcome of industry, perseverance and self-control. Stu 
of which he was president, the artists who learnt so much from | was the A B C of their art, by which they learnt to attempt 
his example, the multitude of his friends, the sitters who were accomplish, but he took it they would not be there at all unl 


. 
| 
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‘ 
‘n intellectual birthright gave them a calling towards the 
culptor’s art. By delving they would in time accomplish. 
‘0 aid his precepts he made a diagram of a tree whose roots 
vere romance and poetry ;. the greatest girth of its stem repre- 
ented intellectual accomplishment, which merged into idealism. 
bove this was a label that stood for schools, on either side of 
thich were boughs weighted with realism and mannerism; 
‘ranching above this were individuality and self-control united 

a seed vessel called style, and this bore the opening bud of 
chievement which, when more fully expanded, became crea- 
on. Realism and mannerism would give mere mountebank 
ssuits, and true sculpture was essentially an expression of 
\dividuality. Above all must the students: be true to them- 
slves and to nature, but regard her intellectually, remem- 
ering that she had poetry. An ugly model should be accepted 
san exercise only, and in studying one with some uglinesses 
yey should note all, but dismiss from: their minds everything 
‘at the beautiful points. Mannerism or fashion was a great 
‘umbling-block, for it was natural to be struck with. what at 
hibitions won public applause, and to copy it without 
mmembering that they had neither the art nor the heart of 
ie original artist. He had done so himself in his youth. 
hen mannerism once seized a man it was very difficult to 
sake off. Mr. Gilbert had noted the expert manipulation, the 
‘mbleness of finger in the schools, but as he was speaking as 
guider rather than.as a teacher, he felt bound to say he did 
‘ot see similar attention given to subject and design. Blake, 
said, was in essence more of a sculptor than any man had 
yer been, except Flaxman, for the great mind was always 
ving forth something. Choice of subject was very wide, and 
jould be a primary object, or the work would be like a poor 
stor speaking indifferent: lines of an inconsiderable author. 
echnique was more imperative than to a painter, as he could 
ways change his colours, but a sculptor’s colours were con- 
aed to light and shade, his only other aids being line and 
im. Mere imitation of ornament by undercutting, such as 
ces, flowers, &c, of modern Italian work had none of the 
lid, majestic quality true sculpturedemanded. Goldsmithery 
as different ; its license was unlimited, its mission was: to 
ease ; it was a toy. The first thing to consider in designing 
ulpture was whether it was for indoors or outdoors, monu- 
jental or‘ideal, as this would determine its treatment. There 
ere two kinds of design, accidental and willed, and he would 
sist that they should give most of their love to the willed, 
r he saw work in the schools that smacked of flukes such as 
+ evolved on the blackboard after flinging a sponge of colour 
vainst it and using the accidental mark as basis of a design. 
n the next occasion ke would say much about creation, for to 
eate was not the same as to make something. And in this 
nection he alluded to the remarkable creative powers of 
laude. Nothing was chanced, nothing fluked, everything was 
Med out of his observatfon, and he never pandered to fashion 
id commerce—he was not a mannerist. Flaxman certainly 
aS a mannerist, but not commercial ; he had ‘not the advan- 
ge of studying the Elgin marbles, and the Roman-Graco 
jings by which he was trained, though admirable in their 
ay, were not the highest expression of sculpture. Study of 
ve antique was good training, because it was approached as 
ving the beautiful ideal of great artists, and unconsciously, 
(uitively, the student absorbed effect-of-will-design, beauty of 
je and proportion. The really true was nearly always ugly, 
\d as the students grew older they would find truth was most 
ie: ee If truth was ugly they must lie for all they were 
rth, and thus give truth the lie. They must leave nothing 
vhind them of which it could be said the artist was a great 
‘ulptor with ugly ideas. 


h “NEWPORT VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 
\. MEETING of the Queen Victoria memorial committee of 
‘A the Isle of Wight was held at Newport on Saturday 
‘ternoon under the presidency of the mayor (Alderman F. T. 
ew, J.P.), to consider designs for the erection of a memorial 
St James’s Square, Newport, at a cost not to exceed 1,000/. 
‘premium of 25/. was offered for the accepted design. About 
iy, drawings were sent in, and the committee’s recommenda- 
om that “ Vectis I.” be adopted was agreed to. The Mayor 
ated.that the Royal Governor, Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
(i had inspected the ‘designs, entirely agreed with the selec- 
yn. The author of the plans was Mr. Percy Stone, F.S.A., of 
iti ne who wrote:—“In submitting a design for an I.W. 
lig on to Her late Majesty the Queen, I would suggest that 
\ a@memorial should be. graceful rather. than: substantial, 
“asa monument to the memory of a great Queen and as 
1} oeeee form for the site it is tooccupy. Any bulky super- 
tame would block the general view of the market place 
to group with the surrounding buildings. My idea has 
ime Se what may be appropriately ‘called a Victoria 
! wi. 1e figures at the base of the column.represent the 
Sal virtues of Dignity, Fortitude and Sympathy upholding 
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the crown and guarded by the lions of England.” 
stated that the height of the monument would be 36 feet. 
carrying out the work was left to a sub-committee, 


CAERWENT EXPLORATION. 


HE excavation committee have produced a report of the 
work carried on at Caerwent in 1901. The work of the 
year has consisted mainly in the excavation of the west wing 
of House II. and of the whole of a large house, and in opening 
out the North Gate and in excavating the field to the south of 
it, A curious passage or culvert of massive stone slabs leading 
down to the gate has been uncovered. The field adjoining the 
gate contains several buildings, the excavation of which is 
nearly completed. The two houses (II. and VII.), of which 
complete plans and detailed reports have been presentéd to the 
Society of Antiquaries, were of unusual-interest. They were 
both large houses of the courtyard type, but they differed from 
the type commonly found at Silchester in having. suites of 
rooms arranged round all four sides of the central. court, 
whereas at Silchester the courtyard type of house usually has 
rooms on three sides only. In House II. a large hypocaust 
was found in which the pila, each formed of a single stone, 
actually rested on a tesselated pavement (still intact) of the 
earlier house. A portion of the hypocaust has been removed 
and re-erected in the temporary museum. The other most 
important features in this house were a channelled hypocaust 
and a series of small baths, in one of which the leaden drain- 
pipe'was still to be seen as it passed through the wall. In 
House VII. the chief features of interest in. the house itself 
were a small, partially-detached building, which may have been 
a shrine, and two rooms which. contained a fine tesselated 
pavement, in which were busts of. the. seasons and figures of 
animals and of cupids. Underlying this pavement, which was 
of. late and inferior workmanship, was another (of the earlier 
house), constructed with far more care as to detail and finish. 
In both these rooms the walls were standing to a height of 
nearly 3 feet above the floor-level, and the plaster on the walls, 
was nearly intact. It was therefore fortunately possible to 
recover to a considerable extent the colour and design. of the 
wall decoration. Among the various objects found, perhaps 
the most interesting was a small plaque of thin bronze, con- 
taining in high relief a female head. It is hoped to resume 
work early in this ‘summet, but the funds raised last year have 
all been expended, and it will be necessary to raise a large 
sum—at least 300/.—to enable the committee to complete the 
excavation of the nine acres already in their occupation. Sub- 
scriptions for this year shonld be sent to the hon. treasurer, 
Mr. A. E. Hudd, F.S.A., 94 Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


jee a meeting of the above Society, held on the 19th inst. in 

the rooms of the Association at 117 George Street, Mr. 
H. F. Kerr, president, in the chair, a lecture was delivered by 
Mr. W. G. Burn-Murdoch on Scottish history from early times 
to the Union of Scotland and England. The principal 
historical figures during that period were touched upon, and 
notice taken of the changes in the arms and costumes used in 
the times of the various monarchs who reigned over Scotland, 
as well as many of the outstanding events which had occurred. 
The limelight views took the form of the historical design pro- 
posed for the new municipal buildings in Edinburgh. Previous 
to the lecture it was, on the motion of the Chairman, remitted 
to the committee of management to consider and report as to 
the desirableness of affiliation with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Mr. James Bruce, W.S., gave notice of 
the following motion :—“ That the Association should approach 
the Carnegie Trust with a view to establishing a chair of archi- 
tecture in the University of Edinburgh.” 


RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE OF 
SCOTLAND. 

MEETING of’ the Glasgow Technical College Architec- 
tural Craftsmen’s Society was held on Friday evening, 
21st inst., when Mr. Thos. S. Fraser, architect, read a paper 
entitled “The Renaissance Architecture of Scotland.” Be- 
ginning with the various causes which led to the Renaissance 
movement in Italy at the end of the fifteenth century, the lecturer 
traced its progress through the different countries of Europe. 
By numerous lantern views he showed its gradually increasing 
influence on the castellated architecture of Scotland and its 
final ascendency over that style in the eighteenth century. He 
then referred to the literary and artistic eclecticism at. the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and concluded with more 
favourable opinions of the tendencies of modern architecture 
and its advancement along with present-day requirements and 
inventions. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the lec- 
turers | . nM ; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE’ Wolverhampton Exhibition which is to open on 
May 1 will be of peculiar interest for all who are connected 
with practical engineering in any form. The scale on which 
the exhibition is planned is creditable to the; enterprising 

.town.: -But the people realised that it was incumbent on 

.them to uphold .their reputation in the Midland district. 
The grounds and buildings will have an area.of over 
30 acres. The main buildings will occupy 127,215 square 
feet, and in addition there will be other buildings which 
will cover about 30,000 square feet. These figures are 
exclusive of the area required for side shows. ‘There will 

be seven groups, all having some relation to the Midlands. 
They will comprise raw materials, agricultural machinery, 
mining, industrial design and manufactures, motive powers, 
electricity, labour-saving appliances, lighting, heating and 
sanitary appliances, locomotion and transport by land and 
sea, science and scientific instruments, education and 
music, sport and sporting appliances. The names of the 
firms who have already sought for space are all prominent 
representatives of the manufacturing world. There will 
aiso be attractions for sightseers, but the principal interest 

-of the Exhibition will arise from the value of its industrial 
exhibits. . 


_ THE question of restoration is a many-sided one in 
‘Scotland. There are several rights of heritors and other 
classes of parishioners which have to be taken into account. 
_As the law in the North as well as in England is no respecter 
of archeology, the suits which arise are not always easily 
‘settled. One late example is the cathedral of Brechin, 
which was lately restored under the direction of Mr. 
-HoNEYMAN, R.S.A., at a cost of about 12,000/, The 
building was used. as a parish church, and the seatholders 
profess to be aggrieved by the alterations. ‘They say that 
the restoration was not required because the building was 
out of repair, but on’ archzological, zesthetic or sentimental 
grounds. A committee of subscribers had taken up the 
work, and had guaranteed that the church should be 
restored to at least as fit a condition for the conduct of 
public worship as it was then in, except as regards sitting 
accommodation ; that thereafter the roofs and whole 
interior fittings of the church were completely removed, 
and with the exception of. the nave arcading and gables, 
which formed part of the fabric of the ancient cathedral, 
the entire masonry of the church was dilapidated and 
removed, and the church was re-erected on an entirely 
different plan; that the church as thus reconstructed 
is now ready for: occupation, and that it contains a 
considerably less number of sittings than were - allo- 
cated or possessed in the former building. ‘The last 
allocation of seats took place in 1807, and so long 
a term gives the holders or their representatives a right to 
the accommodation then obtained. The Sheriff of Forfar 
who heard the case has come to the conclusion that the 
church in September 1899, when the restoration was agreed 
on, was then in a state of good repair, and cannot now be 
considered as a new structure, and that the rights of the 
‘parties to the same proportion of the area of the church 
continue unchanged. His Lordship therefore has ex- 
pressed disapproval of the scheme of division which became 
necessary in consequence of the restoration, and has 
ordered that a scheme or table should be prepared of the 
sittings, allowing 18 lineal inches for each sitting, and, after 
setting aside seats for the ministers and officiating elders 
and for the poor, setting forth the number of sittings to 


which the heritors or others are entitled, the apportionment 


of said sittings being regulated by the division and appor- 
tionment thereof in the former parish church. No one 
cares to see an invasion of rights even in a church, but 
under the circumstances the congregation, and especially 
the representatives of the people belonging to the church in 
1807, might have accommodated themselves to the new 
arrangements in which the convenience of the congregation 
was studied as well as archeology, cesthetics and sentiment. 


_ A GREAT many excellent people believe they have a 
mission which can. only be accomplished at the expense of 
their neighbours. The Housing of the Working Classes 
Act has given to them an unequalled opportunity for the 
display of their fervour. They want wholesale clearances 
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in towns, and so long as they are satisfied it matters lit; 
to them where the money for the purchase of property, { 
preparation of sites, and the erection of caption ge 
modern conveniences isto befound. The borrowing powe 
of municipalities are presumed to be inexhaustible, and 
can be paid back by levies of small fractions of a penr 
Mr. A. J. BaLrour was therefore right whea he said - 
‘There is some danger at the present moment that 1 
housing question will fall into the hands of emotior 
rhetoricians, whose well-meant advice can by no possibili 
benefit those whom they desire to serve. There is noth; 
in the world so easy as to string together harrowi 
descriptions of overcrowded rooms, and _insanitary sy 
roundings, and there is nothing in the world so useless, 
indeed, the public conscience required to be stirred on tt 
great subject appeals like these might be useful and ey, 
necessary; but the world has moved far beyond the sta 
of indifference, and what we now require is not sentime; 
but science, the unbiassed investigation into the economic 
and social facts from which evils of overcrowding sprir 
into the remedies which have been already tried, and in 
any new ones which seem likely to be effective.” An instan 
of the kind is at the present time under the consideration 
the City Council of Birmingham. A dozen people who, li 
the three tailors of Tooley Street, claim to represent all B 
mingham, have denounced an area in St. Laurence’s ai 
demand animprovement scheme. The housing committ 
of the Council have visited the area so condemned, and th 
report that it comprises one church, one chapel, one Boa’ 
school, one voluntary school, eleven works, 589 dwellir 
houses and eight public-houses. The streets on the ar 
vary from 30 to 60 feet wide; the Birmingham ‘Can 
which is about 35 feet wide, passes through the area for 
distance of 172 yards. The Board school playground: 
1,328 square yards in extent, and the open. spaces in t: 
courts amount to nearly 2? acres. A calculation put! 
hand by the committee shows that out of the 142 acr 
there are about 8 acres not built upon. To realise t: 
aspirations of the philanthropists would need an outlay 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling, and would involve t 
destruction of many houses that are thoroughly fit: f: 
human habitation. In this case, if instead of ‘wholesa 
demolition imperfect houses were removed, a great sanita 
improvement would be attained. But so long as peok 
who are supposed to have the monopoly of sympathy f 
the poor cannot apply the principle of the clean slate in: 
city or town, it will be believed that public authorities ha” 
failed to do their duty. 7 E 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ALL SAINTS CHURCH, WEST BROMWICH: MARBLE MOSAI( 
PAVEMENT. | 

URING the last few years the chancel of All Sain, 

_ West Bromwich, has received important additiol. 

In December 1898 an organ was introduced. Afterwar: 
a carved oak case was added. It contains mu) 
elaborate work, including figures of angels with trumpe, 
besides delicate tracery. The carving and other work w: 
executed by Mr. Aps—ENT Hanstone. The oak chanc; 
screen measures 26 feet 3 inches by 15 feet, and, like t 
building, is Late Perpendicular in style. Figures of oe 
are introduced. on detached pedestals. The screen is t 
gift of Mr. CHarLEes Legs, and is the work of ). 
BRIDGEMAN, Of Lichfield. The iron gates, which are } 
important feature, were wrought by Messrs. HART, SC 
Pearp & Co., Lrp., of London and Birmingham. T 
groups of figures in the stall ends are intended to illustré 
the saintly life as set forth in some of the occasional offic 
of the Book of Common Prayer. The subjects are SI: 
gestive of Home Catechising, Worship, Public Catechisi; 
the Ministry, the Kingly Office, Ministering to the SiG 
Churching of Women, the Lord’s Supper, Matrimony, Co- 
firmation, Baptism, Prayer, Ministration of Angels. 1 
designs were prepared by Mr. EnocH Woop, of WooD 
KENRICK, architects, West Bromwich and Birmingham: 


NEW PREMISES, LEICESTER, FOR MESSRS. FAIRE BBOS- | 
FOOT'S CRAY PLACE, FOOT'S CRAY, KENT. F 
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THE -HISTORY , OF - THE iS sees 
THO! at the present day some justification will seem 
Te inviting the attention of the members of 
yciety of Arts to such a topic as the History of the Rosary, 
ld, I think, in the Middle Ages, have been taken as 
iter of course that there was no organisation to which 
abject ‘so naturally belonged as that which dealt with 
\ lication of the, arts to: matters utilitarian. As we learn 
he elaborate work on the art and craft associations of 
‘compiled by one Stephen. Boyleau, as early as the year 
he Patendtriers, the makers of paternosters or rosaries, 
vented a most thriving industry, which, even at that date, 
jjvided into four different guilds or companies, distin- 
d-seemingly according to the material in which they 
j, The first were artists in bone and horn, the second 
lin coral and mother-o’-pearl, the third confined them- 
| to amber and jet, while the fourth were a more miscel- 
5 association engaged largely in metalwork and the 
acture of buttons, buckles and rings. 

| England the rosary makers do not seem to have been 
(0 specialised ; and yet in the London municipal records 
;same period we not unfrequently find citizens described 
/\ternosterers,” and there can be no doubt that their trade 
vily consisted in the turning, polishing, perforating and 
ing of beads for devotional purposes. We have record, 
stance, of an inquest held in 1278, in the: reign of 
yd I, in the ward corresponding to that now called 
1 gdon Street Within, at which three of the witnesses were 
{nosterers.” They were evidently neighbours, and it seems 
‘robable that they all resided in Paternoster Lane, as it 
‘hen called, which, you will notice, lay just under 
dow of the great cathedral, and in the devotional centre 
idon. The craftsmen themselves lived in Paternoster 
¢out I am inclined to think that their wares were largely 
ii by the persons called ‘‘stationers,” so styled from the 
‘at they were allowed to occupy certain. “ stations,” or 
es,” as a modern itinerant vendor would say, around St. 
| Cross and the cross in the Chepe. The stationers did 
citent themselves with selling objects of piety ; they dealt 
| hings that were needed by the “clerks ” or ecclesiastics, 
Iso naturally congregated around the great cathedral, 
are in.want of the pens, parchment, ink, copies and 
< 2.é. manuscripts, which formed part of the stationer’s 
ka-trade. The stationers have clung to their old 
r,,and still predominate in the Row, ,along with the 
is of pious statuary, holy-water stoups, and other 
| jects. There was also another Paternoster Lane in the 


nth century. It lay beside the Thames. in the Vintry . 


J lose to the church thence called the Paternoster Church, 
tWlichael’s the Royal. This was the quarter inhabited by 
(icon vintners, who shipped their wines from the town of 
lole, near Bordeaux It was natural that they should 
ii objects of devotion in forms familiar to them, and we 
/sume that French paternosterers settled there to supply 
nd. We find the same industry flourishing in all great 
1s centres. In Rome there is still a street near St. 
1 called the Via dei Coronari—a corona is only a variety 
| noster or rosary—and we have abundant references in 
ints of the fourteenth century to the “ paternostrari,” 
fiabligbed their booths in the region of the Vatican. Of 
ithe paternostrari sold many other miscellaneous wares, 
I devotional, besides rosaries, but the very existence of 
ni€ inso many different countries shows that the pro- 
of these fila or numeralia de Pater Noster, strings of 
is) count the repetitions of the “ Our Father” upon, was 
tr of commercial importance. Furthermore, as we shall 
ti artistic skill spent in the manufacture of some of these 
lof piety, and in furthering the spread of the devotion, 
(en of a very high order. But before we can deal 
2 artistic aspects of the subject we have to travel a 
8 Way back to.times and places far remote, for it would 
fat mistake to suppose that the use of beads for 
ty prayers was peculiar to the Catholic Church, or .was 
‘comparatively modern date. 
hore than one of the French cathedrals, as, for instance, 
Ems and.at Limoges, we may find representations of the 
lation of our Blessed Lady, in which she is shown 
Ur telling her beads-as the angel salutes her. To 
sis at the present day who only use beads to help them 
Ving their Aves, that is to say, “ Hail Marys,” the rosary 
i ady’s hand seems a grotesque example of the Medizval 
d of historical verisimilitude, but the detail is not so 
without €xcuse as might appear at first sight. After 
: use of rosaries _was a practice common to many 
A races long before the coming of Our Lord, and although 
pe evidence of its occurrence among the Jewish people, 
, ~ms to be, at least, a trace of its appearance in 


» 
: 


a> with which, of course, since the Captivity, the Jews 
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maintained considerable intercourse. . Sir Austin Layard, in 
his ‘ Monuments of Nineveh,” has figured a. bas-relief which, 
according to the description appended to the plate, represents 
“two winged females standing before the sacred tree in an 
attitude of worship; they raise the ‘extended right hand, 
and carry a garland or rosary in their left.” My friend, 
Father Strassmaier, who speaks with authority on such 
matters, tells me that he is not entirely satisfied as to 
the meaning of the circlet seen in the picture, and that he is 
not acquainted with any confirmatory evidence which would 
establish the use of prayer-beads among the Assyrians ; but 
the details of the bas-relief are highly suggestive of an attempt 
to represent some act of devotion, and the interpretation of the 
chaplet as a rosary is at least probable. Without attempting 
to settle the matter, it may be noted that the carving probably 
belongs to the eighth or ninth century before Christ. 

Passing to the Far East, we come across a number of 
representations of different deities, many of whom, like 
Brahma, Siva, the Japanese Amida and the Chinese Kwan 
Yin, are commonly represented with rosaries in their hands. 

It is possible that some of these can claim a more venerable 
antiquity than goo B.C.; but it is, I understand, by no means 
easy to determine with any certainty the dates of Brahmanist 
and Buddhist antiques, and there is also difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the necklaces or strings ‘of jewels often looped 
around the arms, wrists and shoulders of these statues, and 
the rosaries proper intended for instruments of devotion. 
There seems to be no mention of the rosary in the Vedas, and, 
indeed, the traces of its first appearance, whether in Brahmanist 
or Buddhist literature, are said to be vague and unsatisfactory. 
It was stated by Mr. Taylor, when lecturing here on Oriental 
rosaries in 1873, that the rosary was obviously in use among 
the Hindoos long before the introduction of the Buddhist 
religion, and we admit that, on the whole, the theory is 
plausible. 

’ And now, coming ‘to the rosary as used in the Catholic 
Church, I must begin by expressing my disagreement with the 
view adopted by Mr. E. B. Tylor and many others, that the 
devotional exercise was simply imitated from the Moham- 
medans and introduced into Western Europe through. the 
Crusades. That the suggestion could not possibly have come 
to Western Europe through the Crusaders, who had, no doubt, 
many opportunities of watching their Moslem foes piously 
using their subha, would be too much to say. But it is cer- 
tainly most important to note that the first undoubted mention 
of the use of beads for counting prayers in the West, to wit, in 
the instance of the Lady Godiva of Coventry, the wife of Earl 
Leofric, is anterior by several years to the preaching of the 
Crusades. © The lady bequeathed to the monastery founded by 
her “a circlet of gems which she had threaded on a string, in 
order that by fingering them one by one as she successively 
recited her prayers she might not fall short of the exact 
number.” Lady Godiva died before 1070, and this clear and 
specific statement rests upon what is practically speaking 
contemporary authority. 

But besides this definite evidence of fact, it seems to me 
that the duty of repeating the same prayer a large number of 
times, often amounting to more than 100, must inevitably have 
led spontaneously to the adoption of some contrivance for 
keeping an accurate record. Not to speak of certain early 
monks of the desert, it is recorded of St. Godric, an English 
saint who died in 1172, that he used pebbles to count his 
prayers, though we have not the same clear evidence in his 
case that he strung them on a string as we have for Lady 
Godiva. In all the early religious orders, which, like the 
Carthusians and Cistercians, admitted lay-brothers, the duty of 
reciting the psalms and lessons of the Divine Office in choir 
was replaced for the illiterate by that of saying the Lord’s 
Prayer a definite number of times. The number 150, which is 
that of the Psalms, was regarded in some sense as specially 
consecrated by tradition. Just as the Psalms were divided 
into fifties—so much so that the recitation of two fifties or 
three fifties in Latin or Irish or Anglo Saxon was a com- 
mon form of penance—so it was natural that fifty “Our 
Fathers,” or twice or thrice fifty, should be enjoined as a 
penance or exacted as a suffrage for the dead from those who 
could not read. The constitution of the Knights of St. John, 
founded in the twelfth century, required as we learn from a bull 
of Pope Lucius III. in 1185, that the knights who were not 
clerks should say 150 “Our Fathers” each day. Their pater- 
noster, which, in this case, was literally employed for the saying 
the Lord’s Prayer only, remained always a part of their equip- 
ment. It may be seen in the hands of their Grand Master on_ 
the title-page of Caoursin’s “ History of Rhodes,” and it is 
lavishly used as an ornament upon the tombs of the Knights 
in St. John’s, Valetta. 

This duty of reciting the “Our Father” a considerable 
number of times, and nothing else, in place of the daily office, 
was practically universal for all monks and religious who had 
not sufficient education to learn the Latin psalms. Even in 
the case of the Dominican and Franciscan friars, who were 
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founded at the beginning of the thirteenth century, we hear 
nothing in their primitive rule about the “Ave Maria,” or 
Hail Mary. The Dominican lay brothers repeated the 
“(Our Father” alone, as their daily prayer of obligation, until 
the year 1266. It is easy to understand, then, how the strings 
of beads used for counting came to be called “ paternosters.” 
The name still survives in English in the vocabulary of 
fishermen to denote a number of hooks set at regular intervals 
along a line, and it seems also to be known in architecture and 
heraldry. In the sense of ptayer-beads it existed in every 
European language during the Middle Ages; neither does the 
primitive signification connecting it with the Lord’s Prayer 
seem to have been entirely lost sight of. I hope to show you 
a laritern slide of a curious woodcut in the “ Speygel der 
Dogede,” a book printed at Liibeck in 1485, in which Our 
Lord is represented teaching His disciples the “ Our Father,” 
and holding’ in His hands a pair of rosary beads.* These 
paternosters were, no doubt, of very various length, consisting 
sometimes of ten, sometimes of fifty, sometimes of 150 beads, 
but for the longer varieties it must obviously have been found 
a convenience to divide the beads by markers, as is the case in 
the Oriental rosaries, notably those used by the Mohammedans. 
This might be done either by introducing a new bead or knot, 
or 'token-of some kind, at the end of each ten, or by making 
each tenth bead larger. <4 

‘One of the earliest representations of a rosary’ which I 
am able to cite is taken from the incised tombstone of a 
knight-templar, dated 1273. There can be little doubt that 
the: paternoster he carries was used to count the “Our 
Fathers,” which he was required to say by rule. We find it 
accurately divided into nines, each tenth bead being a big 
bead. Other early paternosters are divided by big beads 
inserted after every five—again, as I believe, for convenience of 
counting, and the fact that these larger beads were called in 
French sezgneaulx (markers) seems to indicate the purpose for 
which they were introduced, 

And now we pass from the paternoster, properly so-called 
and used only for saying the Lord’s Prayer, to the Rosary of 
our Lady, the only rosary, practically speaking, now used by 
Catholics, and the one which, by a widely received tradition, is 
connected‘with the founder of the Dominican order. Of the 
controversy regarding’ the origin of this devotion, this would 
not be the place to speak. I am only attempting here to treat 
the archzological and artistic side of the subject; but it will be 
well perhaps to explain that in this form of prayer, which has 
also from a very early period been called our Lady’s Psalter, 
the Hail Mary is repeated 150 times—the number of the 
psalms—though for convenience sake this number is divided 
into three sets of fifty. 

So far as my researches enable me to judge, all these 
arrangements of fifteen definite mysteries are comparatively 
late, and do not occur at an earlier date than the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century. The earlier and more widely accepted 
practice was to assign an incident of Our Lord’s life to each of 
the fifty Hail Marys, and to. add some little clause com- 
memorating the incident to the words of the Hail Mary itself. 
This practice, I venture to think, must have had a considerable 
influence upon the art of the wood-engraver at the time of the 
Renaissance. With the introduction of printing a very large 


number of rosary books were produced, meant for the most 


part as aids'to the devout to help them in their meditations. 
In the more sumptuous of these a different woodcut is pro- 
vided for each of the fifty, or,as the case may be, for each of 
the 150 Hail Marys. The range of subjects extended from the 
conception of Mary to her death and coronation, and 
included, of course, the whole of the life of Christ.” In this 
way a number of gospel scenes came to be treated which are 
of very rare occurrence in art at an earlier epoch, and the 
variety thus introduced must have done something towards the 
deformalising and deconventionalising of the treatment of 
gospel subjects. One of the most elaborate of such rosary- 
books is probably that of Herman Nitzschewitz, which was 
undertaken at the command of the Emperor Frederick III, 
was printed at the Cistercian monastery of Zenna, in the 
diocese of Magdeburg, and dedicated after Frederick’s death 
to the young Maximilian. The woodcuts, of which there are 
a large number, are often grotesque and extravagant, but 
they are decidedly interesting to the student of religious art and 
symbolism. Each Hail Mary is illustrated by a scene from the 
gospel, in which is inset a very minute cut, duly described 
in the letterpress, and referring to some Old Testament 
“type.” Those who are acquainted with the Medizeval mystery 


* The phrase ‘‘a pair of beads,” meaning a rosary, is one of the 
few terms which, being lost to the language at large, have survived 
among English Catholics. It is used by Chaucer, and in old 
English wills it occurs again and again. Formerly a set of anything, 
whether the number were two or more, was commonly called a pair. 
We still retain the expression two pair of stairs, meaning two flights 
of stairs. The biographer of St. Hugh of Lincoln speaks of his 
seceiving duodecin: paria literarum, meaning twelve separate missives. 


plays, or with the survival of this ancient jn: 
still to be witnessed at Ober Ammergau, will remen 
prominence everywhere given to these Old Testament « 
No one who habitually recited his rosary after the 
suggested by Nitzschewitz could fail in a short time to 
a wide acquaintance with all the most striking episode 
Old and New Testaments. Dba: 
It would take a great deal too long to give details re 
the many pictorial rosary-books produced in the Net] 
between 1478 and 1535. _I will only refer to one of ra 
date, which appeared with the same series of fifty wood, 
only in Latin and Flemish, but also in English. 
called “The Mystik Sweet Rosary of the Faythful 
and was published at Antwerp in 1533 by 
Keyser, or, as his name appeared in a gallicise 
Martin Lemperour. The woodcuts, though small, ; 
high order of merit. But the most famous of rosar 
one which appeared in a very large number of editi 
which, as I gather from a recent catalogue of Quarit 
commands high prices, was probably that of the Dc 
Alberto de Castello which was printed at Venice in 152 
the others I have mentioned, it supplies a picture for e: 
or Hail Mary, but being later in date, it reconciles this 
ment, which the earlier books do not, with the divisio 
whole rosary into the modern fifteen mysteries. | ar 
at aloss to account for ithe value set upon the boo 
engravings are: not very»remarkable, but it went th 
number of editions, and:when the blocks became too 1 
further use, a completely new set were engraved or 
lines. : A 
“Phere were many more such books, but we must h 
and I: have barely time to mention the large en 
destined to commemorate the rosary by Erhart Sc 
other artists, or the picture painted by Albert Durer re 
ing our Lady of the Rosary with the Pope and Empi 
St. Dominic, a picture destined originally for a confi 
of German merchants residing in Venice, but which 
preserved at Prague. A word, however, must be sai 
famous Rosary Tablet at Nuremberg, carved by Veit 
which a plaster cast is to be found at the South Ke 
Museum. With the kind permission of the director, 
has taken for me an admirable photograph of this ca: 
I hope to show on the screen. Unfortunately nei 
original at Nuremberg nor the South Kensington repr 
represent the complete work. The cross within a 
fifty roses, which forms the centre, was originally sui 
with a series of small bas-reliefs corresponding to th 
or mysteries which the faithful were to meditate u 
cessively as they repeated the fifty Hail Marys. TI 
begins with the creation of Adam and Eve, and it ¢ 
the Last Judgment. Unfortunately six of the bas-rel) 
been removed, and are nowat Berlin. Let me add her 
even older and: more widely spread subject of meditat 
saying the five decades of Hail’ Marys belonging to tl 
was suggested by the five Sacred Wounds. I say mo! 
spread because the pictorial representations of these 
nection with the rosary are extremely common, wh 
consider large sculptures and altar-pieces or small en 
The most frequent type represents a garland of fi 
divided into tens by five larger roses, upon which I 
embossed the right and left hand, the right and left 
finally the pierced heart of Christ representing the 
His side. German examples are plentiful, and for ar 
instance I may refer to a quarrel of stained glass 
Castle, which is supposed formerly to have belonged t 
Abbey. Numerous little woodcuts, containing the” 
the five wounds, are met with in rosary books, and s) 
we find a rose in the centre, with a wounded heart ' 
upon it and the hands and feet in the corners. 
I have been amused lately to find that a very mi 
block of this kind, which has somehow been used ¢ 
piece in one of the works of Francis Bacon, has beer 
as a proof thatthe printing of his books was in the 
the Rosicrucian brethren, familiar with his a | 
These ciphers, says Mrs. Pott, the foundress of the 
Bacon Society, the printers, banded together im 
society, go on using to this day. It may interest so} 
present hearers to learn that on the cover of the Jou?’ 
Society of Arts, June 28, 1895, we may read (in "s 
sumably) the following words, “Francis Bacon, Vis 
Albans, Lord Verulam, Shakespeare, instituted the * 
Arts in London for the good of English Commerct 
least’ Mrs. Pott informed the Bacon Society 1 4 Pi 
before that body and published in their journal sh 
wards. 
But to return from this digression, the garland 
which are a conspicuous feature of nearly all these p! 
tablets of the fifteenth century imply of course a 1 
the now generally accepted name of the devotion, t 
(rosenkranz), as'to which name I have as yet sald 
To determine at what date it was introduced seems ' 
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No clear example of it as a name seems to occur 
ie fifteenth “century. The beads themselves bore many 
ions, “ paternoster ” being the commonest, but they were 
ed rosaries. Rosarium is no doubt rosarium (ser¢w72), 
of roses, the corresponding words “ chapelet,” “ corona,” 
‘ranz,” “ capellina,” all convey the idea of garland. At 
ch it wascommon to an extent which we have now 
ficulty in realising, for both men and women in ordinary 
ear garlands of flowers, and to place such garlands as 
of respect upon the heads of persons and statues. It 
2 easy to illustrate this from Chaucer, and the metrical 
, writers, whether English or French, but the strongest 
. comes from quite prosaic sources. 
chappelliers or makers of head-gear of Paris, as we 
1m Boyleau,* included not only workers in felt and 
ut also chappelliers de fleurs, whose business it was to 
wwer garlands for actual wear. Amongst their statutes, 
‘e drawn up as formally as those of any other trade, it 
that they are forbidden, under a heavy. penalty, to 
their garlands on Sundays, except that while the rose 
asted they might occupy themselves on that day in 
rose wreaths, though they were not free to make any 
1d. So we find St. Louis, King of France at the same 
yassing an ordinance that rose garlands were not to be 
Fridays. The idea of rose garlancs was, therefore, 
liar, and although I am aware that. rosarium was not 
‘only used in the sense of what we should call an 
'y or collection of choice extracts, I am _ strongly 
to believe that its application to the particular devotion 
ler discussion was mainly due to the wide prevalence 
articular story of a garland which we can trace very 
‘ier than the word itself in almost every part of the 
world. The name, it seems to me, must have come 
'» story, and the story was not, as we should at first 
ted to think, evolved out of the name already pre- 
legend in question, which occurs with slight variations 
of those quaint collections of “ Miracles of our Lady” 
e so popular in the Middle Ages, is briefly this :—A 
‘as accustomed to make a wreath of roses or other 
very day, and to place it upon the head of our Lady’s 
| He became a monk, and in the cloister his occupations 
1 permitted him to observe this pious practice. Being 
i i he asked counsel of an aged priest, who 
‘him to say fifty Aves every evening (in some ver- 
i$ 150, in others 25), which would be accepted by our 
‘lieu ofthe garland. This the young man faithfully 
1, until one day, being upon a journey, he had to pass 
3a lonely wood where robbers were lying in wait. They 
eployed in watching him, feeling sure of their prey, 
/, unsuspicious of their presence, remembered that his 
re not yet said, and forthwith stopped to say them. 
) their surprise, the robbers saw a most glorious lady 
‘fore him, and take one after another from the lips of the 
‘monk fifty beautiful roses, which she wove into a 
and placed upon her head. ‘The robbers, so the 
ells, conscience stricken at the vision, were all con- 
)a better life, and themselves soon after entered the 
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¢ this story meets us in every part of Europe at a very 
(te, Perhaps the earliest clear instance is in a collec- 
#erman popular poetry assigned to about the year 1236. 
the end of the same century we find -it told by King 
‘ the Wise, King of Castile, in his “Cantigas de Santa 
It occurs also in several thirteenth-century Latin 
ns of the miracles. Then in the fourteenth century we 
 Mielot’s French prose narrations, and it was also drama- 
| is included amongsttheinteresting French miracle plays 
ly M Gaston Paris. ‘In the fifteenth century we meet 
(7 again, with slight variations of detail, told both in 
iy and in Spain as the history of the true origin of the 
yout most curious of all, we find that it has by that time 
Jed into far off Abyssinia, almost as remote a spot, one 
tink, as it was then possible for any Christian legend to 
| Amongst the spoils brought back by Lord Napier’s 
om Magdala in 1867 were some extremely valuable 
¢c manuscripts, now in the possession of Lady Meux. 
_C illustrated with miniatures and coloured gorgeously, 
! somewhat barbaric taste. These codices supply 
‘has evidence Yegarding the art of A®thiopia in 
12 Stages of its development. But the contents of 
ames are also interesting. They preserve collec- 
h the miracles of our Lady, so well known in 
4 ey many centuries before, and amongst these we meet 
1p -of the rose garland, unchanged in substance, though 
Ne = a cleric of Rome named Zacharias, the leading 
‘t whose history are elaborately illustrated in the minia- 
te hether the use of the rosary itself was familiar in 
“i m the fifteenth century I am unable to say, but the 


* Boyleau, Livre des Métiers, p. 198. 
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Meux manuscripts prove that it was regarded as a conspicuous 
adjunct of religious life there a century or two later. 

Taking the term rosary, as is usually done, in its wider 
acceptation so as ‘to include all forms of praying beads—need 
I say that the word “ bead” itself originally meant a prayer ?>— 
it is remarkable what very great variety we observe in Medieval 
rosaries. The rosaries themselves have not been preserved to 
us. I know of no specimen certainly older than the year 1500, 
and at an exhibition at Limoges some few years back in which 
an attempt was made to bring together some ancient examples, 
nothing could be procured which was of earlier date than the 
sixteenth century. None the less we know them from pictures, 
and especially from the careful and elaborate representations 
on tombs, as well as from the details given in inventories and 
wills. Before 1450 sepulchral effigies with rosaries are dis- 
tinctly scarce. There are many hundreds of drawings of early 
Medizval tombs in the Gaigniéres collection at the Bodleian, 
a collection of drawings made in France long before the havoc 
wrought by the Revolution. I have found amongst them only 
one fourteenth-century tomb with a rosary. But in the few 
extant early examples, whether in this country or abroad, there 
is the greatest possible variety: Two fourteenth-century 
examples of effigies—one at Bangor and the other at Wor- 
cester—show rosaries divided into sevens or sixes. A figure of 
a mourner at Warwick (c. 1430) exhibits a rosary in nines. 
Some early French and German examples are carefully 
and intentionally divided into fives or sevens, and 
elsewhere we count seventy-five beads or eighty beads, 
or forty or thirty-three often without divisions of any kind. 
One type of arrangement, consisting of six decades, with a 
pendant of three extra beads, appears in the fifteenth century, 
and became very common in the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
especially in France and at Rome. It was distinctively called 
the corona and was probably intended to honour the sixty- 
three years assigned by legend as the years of our Lady’s 
mortal life. I attribute to this form the prevalence of the 
pendant of three small and one large bead seen in nearly all 
modern specimens. One of the earliest examples I know of a 
pair of beads exactly agreeing with the modern type is the 
Duke of Norfolk’s magnificent golden rosary which belonged 
to Mary Queen of Scots, and which at the present moment is 
being exhibited at the New Gallery. In the Bangor effigy, 
which shows eighty-four small beads divided into sevens by 
larger beads, three large brooches and what seem to be two. 
rings are also attached to the rosary. One is reminded of 
Chaucer’s Prioresse :— 


Of smal coral aboute hir arme she bar, 

A peire of bedes, gauded all with grene, 
And theron heng a broche of gold ful shene, 
On which ther was first write a crowned A, 
And after: Amor vincit oninia. 


It is dangerous to begin to quote inventories, the series 
would be endless. But I note that in the inventory of plate 
and jewels of Charles V., King of France, in 1380, there are 
entered nineteen rosaries (patenostres). These, as regards 
material, were made of rose-tinted amber, jet, coral with 
pearls for markers (seignaulx), gold beads, rings of gold, blue 
and white enamel, jet beads with eleven gold croizettes, black 
ainber and pearls, coral alternating with beads of silver-gilt, 
and two instances of gold beads of Damascus work which 
were filled with musk. Various objects are also mentioned as 
suspended from the beads themselves, eg. cameos, brooches, a 
stud (bouton) or pendant of pearls, five frezettes (ruffs ?), a little 
lozenge set with pearls, and on the same rosary a croizette of 
coral and a crucifix of gold. As regards the number of the 
beads, which is not always mentioned, there are one or two 
instances in which the normal type, as we should now 
consider it, of 50 smaller beads, with 5 larger beads or 
5 seignaulx, is specified; but in other cases we find 
rosaries of 200 gold beads, one of 50 beads with II 
seignaulx, one of 62 beads in all, one of 75 beads and 
other smaller ones of twelve or less. So, again, in the inven- 
tory of the Princes of Orléans-Valois in 1408 we have one 
rosary of amethysts and jasper, with a bouton or stud of pearls, 
another of jet, with nine little bells (dandins) of gold, and a 
jewel with nine pearls as a pendant, and another again of jet, 
with nine gold seignaulx and a gold figure of St. Christopher 
attached. ; 

There can, of course, be no doubt that such rosaries were 
quite as much used for personal adornment as for pur- 
poses of devotion, with the result that these objects of piety 
were not overlooked in the sumptuary laws which strove to 
check the unbecoming extravagance of the burgher class, 
especially in Germany. The Police Ordinances of Nuremberg, 
for instance, in the thirteenth and fourteenth century, forbid 
the using of “paternosters” of above a certain value, and give 
curious and minute instructions as to the manner in which thev 
should be worn. Similarly the Municipal Council of Regens- 
burg, in 1485, amongst other attempted restrictions on habits 
of luxury, decreed that no one should possess more than three 
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or four rosaries, and that these should not be of the value of 
more than ro gulden.' As three fat oxen could then be 
purchased for 12 gulden, this seems a pretty generous 
allowance. 

One would like to know a little more about the workmanship 
expended upon these articles of luxury, but the objects them- 
selves have disappeared, and the guild statutes collected by 
Boyleau tell us very little on this head. The beads do not 
seem to have been wired, but simply perforated and strung 
upon acord. This, no doubt, accounts in large measure for 
their complete disappearance. The jewels have simply been 
released from their cord, and used for necklaces, bracelets 
and other purposes. An incident in Rabelais lets us know 
that it was an easy thing fora malicious person to cut the string 
of a lady’s rosary and to pocket the beads which came tum- 
bling down. The only objects belonging to these Medizval 
rosaries which have been at all extensively preserved, and which 
we can now recognise as having served for this purpose, are the 
marvellous spherical boxwood carvings, which at the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century were used as 
pendants to hang from the more sumptuous kind of bead 
chaplet. These pendants or nuts vary in diameter from one to 
three or four inches, and the carvings also, though such scenes 
as the Crucifixion or the Nativity often recur, show much 
diversity, and are by no means always connected with the 
“mysteries” of the rosary. Several fine specimens belonged 
to the Spitzer collection, and M. Arthur Pabst, in a detailed 
notice of this section, speaks as follows :—‘‘A special place in 
the history of sculpture ought to be reserved for these tiny 
objects, which are called in French gvazus de chapelet, and 
which are known in Germany as ‘prayer nuts’ and ‘pater- 
nosters.’ They belong to that section of devotional art which 
was so earnestly cultivated by artists at the close of the Middle 
Ages. These rosary beads, carved in boxwood and spherical 
in shape, are often enclosed in an open work-case, or some- 
times with two such cases, one outside the. other, The bead 
opens with a hinge and displays two hemispheres, in the hollow 
of which are carved two scenes, generally composed of a large 
number of figures.” 

Often we find a flat movable disc separating the two halves, 
itself covered on both sides with delicate carving. Executed 
as they are with extraordinary skill, these groups, which are 
often cut in high relief and completely detached from the 
background, are no doubt /ours de force, and are not free 
from a certain exaggeration; but for all that there is 
much in the attitude and pose of the figures which betrays 
the hand of the true artist. These carvings are probably 
of Flemish origin, but they may have been wrought 
under the influence of masters of North Germany in the 
fifteenth century. It is quite likely that they all come 
from a very small number of workshops, and’ the fashion 
certainly did not last for more than too years. To judge by 
the architectural details in the carvings and from other indica- 
tions, all that are now in existence were probably procuced in 
Flanders between 1475 and 1530. Flemish portraits (there is 
one, for instance, in the museum at Brussels) of this period 
sometimes show a decade of beads, at the end of which may 
be recognised one of these large spherical boxwood nuts. The 
most magnificent specimen now in existence is probably that 
in the possession of the. Duke of Devonshire, which is said to 
have belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, and to have been given by 
him to Henry VIII. In the terminal bead, 4 inches in 
diameter, twenty-four different scenes are elaborately carved. 
Three or four fine specimens are in the Waddesdon collection 
lately presented to the British Museum, and by the kindness 
of Mr. Read I have been able to obtain photographs of two, 
which will be shown on the screen. 

There are many other aspects of the subject which invite 
further discussion, but my paper is already too long, and I will 
take my leave here. 


BIRMINGHAM WATERWORKS. 


yaN REPORT has been prepared for the water committee by 

Mr. Mansergh, the engineer, which shows that, whereas 
the Parliamentary estimate for the first instalment of the Elan 
water was 3,755.350/, the present estimate is 5,884,918, 
showing an excess of 2,129,568/., but of this amount 750,000/. 
1s stated to represent the cost of works not included in the 
original estimates for the first instalment. 

Mr. Mansergh first separates from the cost of the works 
that of land, easements, &c. He says :—“ The 1891 estimate 
for the land of the watershed, the easements for aqueduct and 
local works, and the land for Frankley reservoirs and filters 
and the whole of the railways, was 485,2577, made up as 
follows:—Watershed, 300,000/.; easements, aqueduct, 97,680/.; 
Frankley reservoirs, &c., 18,000/.; local works, 5,000/; add 
15 per cent. contingencies, 63,102/ ; railways, net, 1,475/.; total, 
485,2572. The present estimate of the final total cost under these 
headings is 542,768/., which is something under 12 per cent. 


more than the Parliamentary estimate. This figure 0 
has been arrived at by the town clerk and secretary, | 
carefully considered the details of each uncompleted 
in the light of the experience of previous purchases, a 
each item to the best of their ability; but they wish 
understood that the figure is given with all reserye, ; 
be exceeded when the ultimate cost is known.” 

Mr. Mansergh next submits a tabular stateme 
original and ultimate estimates of the cost of the wo 
first instalment. From this we extract the following 
the first column, including the addition of 73 per ce 
half the 15 per cent. provided for contingencies, an 
part of the cost of the Dol-y-mynach dam transferre¢ 
second instalment of works:— 


Total 


Original Ultimate 
Description of Work. Estimate. Estimate. Exces 
. ‘ My L 
Railways, &c. - : 48,375 53,378 5,00: 
Reservoirs and all works a 
other than railways on 
watershed . : - 761,550 1,517,975 756,42: 
Aqueduct—Careg-ddu to er 
Frankley . ; . 1,825,350 2,336,316 510,96¢ 
Frankley reservoir and “oe 
filters 5 5, 2735202 440,612 167,32 
Mains to Monument Lane an 
and city boundary, cost 
of reservoirs at North- 
field and Warley, 
and mains from city 
boundary to service ; 
reservoirs: . 228,259 372,140 + 143,88: 
Totals for works , 3,136,826 4,720,421 1,583,50: 


The first item in the table consists of the railways a 
by the Act of 1892 and the extensions of the main li: 
valley required to get the plant and materials to tt 
works. “The line from the junction with the Cambr 
Caban was the earliest of- all contracts let, and was « 
below the estimate. The extensions have been : 
longer, heavier and more difficult than was anticip 
parts of them were done after the general rise in 
materials and labour had made itself felt ; but I nee 
more, as with this item we may all be very well 
With regard to item No. 2 Mr. Mansergh says the 
able extra of 99'3 per cent. “calls of course for some 
tion, which it is not difficult to give.” 5 


Foundations of the Dams and Haulage of Sto 


1. At allthe dams we have had to go either dee; 
bottom of the valley or deeper and longer than at 
could reasonably be anticipated. It was the unanimot 
of the very experienced engineers and geologists wh 
opportunity of examining with me all the sites before 
were deposited, that I had provided sufficiently for 
It has turned out differently. At the Caban, for ins 
came upon broken and open-bedded rock on the Bi 
in the up-stream half of the dam site, which took 
deeper than was expected, and on the Radnor sid 
with an extraordinary fissure, which had’ to be excav 
depth very much greater. Wherever this extra e 
was needed 'the “hole” had of course to be fille: 
watertight masonry or concrete at five or six times th 
the digging. ie 

2. Another great disappointment was the fact tha 
not found any stone good enough to build with nea 
of any of the dams but the Caban. From the first I 
that we should have to obtain all the stone for “fa 
dams from near the Caban, as it was only at that sp¢ 
silurian grit beds and conglomerates were visible, 
expect—and so did all the geologists and engine 
higher up the valley we should find, after removing 
of the weathered slate, sound blocks of that mate 
enough for “hearting.” From a small quarry ne 
mynach I obtained in 1891 samples of sound ste 
tested and: found to be a weight carrier almost ¢€ 
gritstone. . The lack of this material has rendered it. 
to take every ounce of building stone, both for f 
hearting, concrete material, and sand (crushed out of 
from the lowest point in the valley right up to all! 
dams, increasing very greatly the cost of haulage. 

3. It has also involved.us in the expense of impo! 
Pontypridd and other places facing-stone which we 
procure from our own quarries on account of our 
rely on them for getting the rough hearting mater 
the dams. 


Workmen's Wages. 


4. Another very important cause of increased ct 
that applies to this and every other part of the ¥ 
prevails all over the country, viz. that the wages of a’ 
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ve been constantly increasing without a correspond- 
se in output. ; 

od Banc in every branch of _work, so that it has 
t only our own labour costs in the valley, but has 
‘the price of all manufactured goods, such as iron- 
ks, cement, &c., and of costly plant like cranes, 


id air-compressing machines, which we have had to 


possible to say how much of the extra cost of these 
jue to this cause, but it is undoubtedly a very big 
ynly in what has been done by administration, but 


t which has been let to contractors. 


: Extras on the Aqueduct. 

lo. Aqueduct.—The “original” estimate for the 
was 1,825,350/., and the “ultimate” is 2,336,316/, 
xcess of 28 percent. As I have already informed 
tee, it soon became manifest, when we got out the 
wings of the bridges, that these had been originally 
aated. Then an obligation was put upon us in 
-to build one important bridge (important because 
_syphon, and had to be made wide enough to carry 
_ pipes) in stone and brick instead of steel, which 
‘increased the cost. We were also compelled to 
river Severn with one span of 150 feet, and the 
Canal with one of not less than Ioo feet, and in the 
ie cases the bridge was in such a position that it 
dent on us to put up a structure that would not be 
but worthy of the great undertaking of which it 
of the few exposed features. We have not met with 
erious difficulties on the aqueduct considering its 
-yaried character, but we had to go deep with some 
- foundations at the Ithon Bridge, to line all the 
oughout and to make a complete alteration in the 
e crossing of the Severn Valley Railway and on the 
of the Severn Valley, on account of a very serious 
had necessitated the shifting of the railway from its 
sition and which was only discovered when we began 
pipe trench. These extras on the bridges and the 
al works added to the excess cost of labour before 
fully account for the 28 per cent. increase over the 
estimate. 


Jorks at Frankley and Mains to the City. 

gard to these items, Mr. Mansergh says :—I must 
in fairness to myself to make some explanation, 
ould have preferred to do so without referring to 
Meague, Mr. Gray, but this is impossible. The 
this part of the works (which it was originally 
rt. Gray should design and carry out) was made by 


i: most perfect good faith and to the best of his | 


| I never had a free hand in the matter after certain 
Ate” estimate figures had been submitted to the 
i the report by the committee, dated October 13, 
is certain from the outset that Mr. Gray’s estimate 
new and I was ultimately allowed by the then 
f the committee to add 75,00c/. to the ‘reservoir 
it this was only about half the addition which I then 
make. Another material point to be taken into 
3 Mr. Gray’s under-estimation of the water -require- 
2 high level districts, which cannot be supplied by 
from Frankley. Mr, Gray was not a prophet, 
(loubt he did his best to forecast the future ; but 
yiatter came to be fully investigated in+1896 the 
}n the high levels was found to be so great and 
srapidly that the whole arrangement for supplying 
td to be altered, the pumping plant for the North- 
Warley districts to be enlarged, and additional 
wer will also have to be installed at Monument 
f2going under-estimations account for some .part of 
sbut there are other reasons which I will shortly 
it. A railway has been made from Rubery station 
itOvenable'us: to utilise for concrete the stone of a 
€ to the railway ; to facilitate the getting up of all 
boks, dressed stone, sand and other materials and 
0 shorten the time of construction ; and to givea 
#S of access in the future when extensions of the 
fare required. 2nd. Originally the quantity of 
ted to be obtained from the Elan was 674 million 
ee and the first instalment was put down at two- 
millions, and all the pipe connections about the 
| 'servoir and filters and the distributing mains (to 
h later) were originally’ intended to deal with that 
ubsequent observation of the rainfal! between 1891 
sli me to expect that we could rely upon 72 to 75 
‘lays and on mature consideration it was decided 
fankley drawings were being got out to put in all 
BR and fittings for half of the 75 millions, as 
void much trouble and effect a material saving of 
uture. The filters are also set out to do more than 


. 
. 
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‘weather of every day are altogether suggested by it. 


was originally intended. The extra outlay now incurred may 
therefore be looked upon as an anticipation of works beyend 
the first instalment and accounts for another part of the excess, 
the rest being due to the enhanced cost of labour, as already 
explained. 

Item No. 5. Local works, consisting principally of the 
trunk distributing mains from Frankley into and through the 
city. “Original” estimate 228,259/.; “ultimate” estimate 
372,140/.—As in the case of the Frankley reservoir, filters and 
high-level works, I am not responsible for the major part of 
the original estimate. Mr. Gray’s intimate acquaintance with 
the whole system of distribution entitled him at that time to a 
dominant opinion on the subject, and I had no occasion to go 
into the matter until the report on distribution was prepared 
in 1846, excepting to a very limited extent when reporting 
jointly with Mr. Davey on the “existing works” in February 
1895. The distributing mains as now being laid are designed 
to deal with half the water, as I have already described in 
respect to Frankley. I am sure this is the best thing to do, as 
it will postpone for a long time the necessity of breaking up the 
roads, reduce the number of pipes in the ground, and ultimately 
result in a saving of expense and a minimum of inconvenience 
in the city. When all the cost thus involved is set against the 
“original” estimate it shows a large excess, but much of this 
should really be regarded as a prudent and justifiable anticipa- 
tion of outlay on subsequent instalments. Contracts (15 and 
17) for “local works,” and in fact most of the others, have 
necessirily had to be let whilst the prices of iron were 
abnormally high, and all the labour charges, represented in the 
prices tendered by the contractors, have been affected for the 
reasons hereinbefore stated. The special works needed to deal 
with the many obstructions in the shape of gas and water pipes, 
sewers, &c., underground, are of course troublesome and neces- 
sarily costly, and the contractors have had to provide for the 
contingencies connected with them by covering prices. 


NEW LAW COURTS IN SYDNEY. 


eae Minister for Works of New South Wales intends, in 

consequence of representations submitted to him through 
the Department of Justice, regarding the necessity for the 
erection of new law court buildings in Sydney, to submit the 
matter to the Cabinet for consideration during the present 
year. It appears that the State Minister for Works has 
received through the Department of Justice a letter addressed 
by the Chief Justice and the judges of the Supreme Court to 
the Attorney-General on the subject, pointing out that succes- 
sive Governments have for many years past recognised the 
need for taking steps in the direction indicated, but despite the 
fact that much information has been collected and plans put in 
hand, nothing definite has yetbeendone. Attention is directed 
to the dilapidated state and unsuitability of the existing build- 
ings in the city, which have been serving as law courts for so 
long, and to the opportunity there is now offering of placing 
upon what is termed “a really magnificent site” (the area 
extending from the Mint to near St. Mary’s Cathedral) a pile 
of buildings worthy of the State. This project should also 
offer a splendid opportunity for one of those competitions in 
connection with the design of public buildings, respecting 
which the Institute of Architects of N.S.W. recently visited 
the Department of Public Works. 


TESSERZ. 
Constable’s Cloud Studies. 


OHN CONSTABLE, R.A, spent entire summers in paint- 
ing skies from nature. In a letter to a friend, dated 
October 1821, he says:—“I have done a good deal of skying, 
for I am determined to conquer all difficulties, and that among 
the rest. That landscape-painter who does not make his sky 
a very material part of his composition neglects to avail him- 
self of one of his greatest aids . I have often been advised to 
consider my sky as ‘a white sheet thrown behind the objects.’ 
Certainly if the sky is obtrusive, as mine are, it is bad; but if it 
is evaded, as mine’ are not, it is worse; it must, and always 
shall with me, make an effectual part of the composition. It 
will be difficult to name a class of landscape in which the sky 
is not the keynote, the standard of scale and the chief organ of 
sentiment. You may conceive, then, what a white sheet would 
do for me, impressed as I am with these notions, and they 
cannot be erroneous. The sky is the source of light in nature, 
and governs everything; even our common observations on an 
e 
difficulty of skies in painting is very great, both as to com- 
position and execution, because, with all their brilliancy, they 
ought not to come forward, or, indeed, be hardly thought of, 
any more than extreme distances are; but this does not apply 
to phenomena or accidental effects of sky, because they always 
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_attract particularly. 1 may say all this to you, though you do 
not want to be told that I know very well what I am about, and 
that my skies have not been neglected, though they have often 
‘failed in execution, no doubt from an over-anxiety about them, 
which will alone destroy that easy appearance which nature 
always has:in all.her movements.” The studies Constable 
made of. skies were in oil, on large sheets of stiff paper, and on 

the back of every one are memoranda of the date, the time of 
day, the'direction of the wind and other remarks, for instance, 

«September 6, 1822, looking S.E.; 12 to 1 o’clock; fresh and 
bright between showers; much the look of rain all the morning, 
but very fine and grand all the afternoon and evening. 


The ‘‘ Zodiaes” of Denderah. 

The portico in front of the temple of Denderah is formed 
of twenty-four columns arranged in four rows with quadrangular 
capitals, having a colossal head of Isis, or, as some say, of 
Athor, on each side, surmounted by another quadrangular 
member, each face of which contains a temple doorway with 
two winged globes above and other decorations. The shafts 
of the columns are perfectly cylindrical and of equal diameter 
all through, and the whole height, including the base, the 
quadrangular capital and dé above that is 46.10 English feet. 
The front is adorned with a beautiful cornice and a frieze 
‘covered with figures and hieroglyphics, over the centre of 
which the winged globe is predominant. The ceiling of the 
portico is occupied by a number of mythological figures, 
among which the French savants thought they recognised the 
signs of the zodiac; but Dr. Richardson observes that the 
number is incomplete, as the Crab is wanting, and he with 
other recent travellers and archzologists.is of opinion that it is 
no zodiac but a collection of mythological emblems without 
‘any reference to astronomy. On the east side of the temple 
there are some apartments both on the ground floor and upper 
storey. On the ceiling of one of the latter under the roof of 
the temple there was another assemblage of mythological 
figures resembling those on the ceiling of the portico, though 
fewer in number and differently arranged. ‘This was called a 
planisphere or zodiac, because in the middle of it figures similar 
to the signs usually adopted to represent the twelve constella- 
tions were observed. The ceiling is encompassed with three 
broad circular lines, and it is only the central space that is 
occupied with this mythological table, which appears as if 
supported by twelve figures, four females, one above each 
angle of the room and the other eight distributed in pairs 
between, and having hawks’ heads. In the middle of this 
assemblage of emblems are certain figures which have been 
taken for the signs of the zodiac, ranged in a sort of circular 
order, but without any regularity of distance. The lion, the 
bull and the vase-carrier are exactly above three of the female 
figures that extend from three of the corners of the room to 
support the tablet with their heads; Scorpio, for the sake of 
regularity, should have been above the head of the fourth 
female figure, but it is not, neither is Libra. Capricornus, 
Sagittarius, Scorpio and Libra are all crowded without any 
regularity into one division, and instead of the Crab we have a 
broad-backed spider. 
the figures of the temple of Denderah with the engravings in 
the French work on Egypt, and found the latter a very incor- 
rect representation. His opinion with respect to this pre- 


tended zodiac is the same as that concerning the one in the. 


portico, namely, that it is not meant for a zodiac, but is a con- 
gregation of gods and goddesses and religious processions. 


The Purpose of Seulpture. 

Sculpture may be simply defined as the art of conveying 
ideas by means of form; its object is generally considered to 
be imitation ; but properly speaking, its aim or purpose may be 
defined as suggestive rather than imitative. So far from 
imitation being its ulterior aim or purpose, it is only one of the 
means it uses to work out its intentions. Sculpture attempts 
in no way to deceive the eye; it, in fact, rejects many things 
which, were that its object, would tend much to accomplish it. 
Colour, for instance, that would render it a much nearer 
approach to nature than it is has, by the general consent of 
ages, been excluded from it. It is true that in the best days of 
the art colour was used, and there are even now persons who 
venture to advocate the readoption of it; still, it is but fair, 
finding it as we do thrown aside for so long a time, to infer that 
its rejection has arisen from a general feeling of the inutility or 
impropriety of it; from a more mature consideration of the 
real capabilities and purposes of sculpture, and consequent 
understanding that colour does not in any degree contribute 
towards them. No one, in looking at the celebrated antique 
statues, is for a moment deceived into the idea that he is really 
gazing at a living being; he neither expects it to move nor 
speak ; on the contrary, his mind~is directed to a higher train 
of thought. The “Apollo Belvedere” is like nothing that we 
have ever seen or met with in nature; it is only so far like 
that it in no way offends us as a physical impossibility. Such 
extracts or selections from the human form are taken in it only 
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Richardson observes that he compared 
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as serve to give a perfect semblance to youthful goc 
as help to embody the subdued self-dependent ener. 
whom all things are alike easy ; who has only to 
accomplish. The sculptor has omitted in it all that 
to the one expression he has wished to conve 
absence of a too servile or literal imitation of nature 


the form, lifts it into the supernatural, keeps the sp 
respectful distance and separates him from if'as b 
from God. . Take, for example, again the magnhific 
the “Niobe.” Does the eye delight in an ‘Ter 
curious approximation to life? does the beholder 
senses deceived, and seek to know how this is ac 
Every part is true to nature, but it is only so true 
the thoughts free from any impression to the contr: 
ful it-is-in all. its parts, for without beauty it w 
attract us towards it nor gain for itself our perm: 
and consideration ; but the lesson which the s 
intended to convey in it is of a high and instructiv 
object for which he has wrought has been to crea 
deep sympathising sorrow for the awful trial ex 
that strongest of all human feelings, maternal affe 
have succeeded in this—and_ who will deny it?—h 
at, and attained, one of the highest purposes of sci 
that commands for the art the public respect, and 
it to be classed among the instructors of mankind, 


.  Baekgrounds in Paintings. 
The importance of some secondary points of 
scenery, background, drapery, ornament, is frec 
that, independent of the want of more essential 
sessed in a very eminent degree, they have singly 
insignificance to esteem names that had few otl 
consideration ; and neglected, in spite of superior 
sion in the choice or conception of a subject, in 
style, and perhaps of colour of expression, and son 
position, often have left little but apathy to the ci 
of works produced by men of superior grasp ¢ 
excellence. Fewer would admire Poussin were h 
his scenery, though Mengs has asserted that int 
subject is more frequently the appendix than th 
the background. What right could the greater p: 
del Sarto’s historic compositions claim to our 
deprived of the parallelism, the repose and space’ 
figures are arranged; or the ample draperies tha 
and hide with solemn simplicity their vitae 
and limbs? It often requires no inconsiderab! 
mental power and technic discrimination to 
sublimity of Michel Angelo and the pathos of F 
the total neglect or the incongruities of scener 
ground which frequently involve or clog their cc 
add by fancy the place on which their figures a 
the horizon that ought to elevate or surround t| 
masses of light and shade indolently neglected or 
higher principles. How deeply the importance 0 
situation, with their proper degree of finish, were 
before and after his emancipation from the a 
Bellini, every work of his during the course of 
tenary practice proves. To select two from all, thi 
of the Dominican Peter, that summary of his | 
powers, and the Presentation of the Virgin, on 
historic essays owe, if not all, their greatest effe 
Loftiness and solitude of site assist the subl} 
descending vision to consecrate the actors beyor 
characters and style of limbs could claim, and r¢ 
an object of submissive admiration, whilst its sin 
renders the second one of cheerful and indulgent ; 
and reconciles us to a detail of portrait-painting 
propriety of associating domestic and vulgar in 
consecrated subject. It is for these reasons that th 
of scenery and background has been so much i 
Reynolds, who: frequently declared that whateve'] 
assistance he might admit in the draperies or oth’ 
figures, he always made it a point to keep the « 
the scenery, the disposition and ultimate finish 
ground to himself. ae 


Colour in Stained Glass. 


The assertion that colour is the primary obi 
glass will, we are aware, appear a truism; yet? 
been always fully felt, as witness the miserable ‘ 
the designs of West, at Windsor, and the utter ? 
window at Oxford, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
ever, the bare assertion that we wish to make, 
draw consideration to the kind of colour most 
and to give reasons for the peculiarities of tha 
cileable with common sense, and, at the same | 
purposes of the art. No one will venture to f 
system of colour adopted in stained glass a natt 
too splendid to be so termed; besides, im na 
secondary instead of primary; but why shot 
natural? Because, in the first place, stained gle 
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architecture, which is in itself not an imitative art ; 
next place, it treats of things apart from common 
e staining of church windows 1s not intended alone 
ur to the building, but to separate the thoughts of 
it from all association with the affairs of this life ; 
ect them from everything outside the building or 
9 that devotion for which they are assembled. For 
“supernatural beings, saints and allegorical person- 
troduced ; parables of Scripture, visions of a future 
cepresented ; subjects are chosen which tend | to 
‘emind from that which is and to connect it with 
sto be. Even in halls where aristocratic pride and 
adeur are fostered by the art, natural forms are 
xd the monsters of heraldry substituted in their 
s apparent then to reason that such things as these 
be coloured with the everyday tint of common 
this would but weaken their effect—but rather 
earthly splendour more properly belonging to them 
ural beings. Stained glass fell into decay in this 
h the decline of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
es handed down to us are all of an early age when 
drawing and knowledge of chiaroscuro were in 
_y; the consequence 1s that though powerful in their 
Jour, they are otherwise deficient as works of art, 
ants are used now, when the art is reviving, to justify 
\this premature quaintness, as if in its ancient days it 
‘1 at perfection and nothing was left to us but to 
tvile copiers of what has gone before. Attempts 
‘made to depreciate modern glass under pretence that 
yrs are neither so brilliant nor so durable as in the 
{he system now practised of shading on the surface 
Jours burnt into the body of the glass is illegitimate 
odecay. All these arguments are, however, in our 
se. Aswell might we go back to the pre-Raphaelite 
painting as imitate the defects in the old glass, 
e from the ignorance of the times. No art must 
| on the contrary, all means within reach must be 
ixcellence, and that excellence must be sought by 
.9 sound reasoning, not by following quaint antique 
_ The prevailing weakness in modern stained glass 
: where most people fancy.. As far as regards the 
‘roperties of colours, we have succeeded almost to 
Vequisite ; but in drawing and in light and: shade we 
¢ beginners. 
+ purest style of outline, and, owing to mechanical 
sof its own, only a very powerful chiaroscuro will 
jrpose. 


ree of the Florentine Republic, which in the thir- 
ury ordered the construction of Santa Maria del 
I not be surpassed by any edict of ancient Rome. 
Whereas the chief aim of a people of great origin 
tin a way that, from its outward works, every one 
gnise both its wise and magnanimous manner of 
| we order Arnolfo, chief architect of our city, to 
lel or design for the complete rebuilding of Santa 
iwith the greatest possible magnificence that the 
id is capable of conceiving, since it has been decreed 
doth public and private, by the most able men of 
/at nothing should be undertaken for the community 
not correspond entirely to the ideas of its most 
citizens united together to decide on such sub- 
itrast this with the pride and fear of Louis XIV.— 
§ in view of the sepulchre of his race—which led 


ae Duomo and the Versailles Palace. 


. 


ie of the Palace of Versailles, and we have the 
sure of the difference between the nobility of a 
ao whose imaginations are exalted by art, and 


ss of a ruler who makes art the mere instrument 
zlory. The relative magnanimity of the two is 
pire strongly shown than in the disregard of expense 
y ach. The king forced a powerful and wealthy 
9 1e brink of ruin to gratify his selfishness, for the 
4 een said to have cost from twelve to forty millions 
‘he republic of Florence contributed their money to 
is edifices with a proud alacrity which would 
i €rn economists. In 1334 they commenced build- 
Sent campanile, passing a decree that it should be 
, © exceed in magnificence, height and excellence of 
eee in that kind had been achieved by the 

Them in the time of their utmost power and 
i e a Stone was laid accordingly with great 
Nee peowing, and the work prosecuted with 
ie ee oatliness and utter disregard of expense 
¥ pis . Y€rona, looking on, exclaimed that the 

a ta ang her strength too far, that the united 
a i ed monarchs would be insufficient to com- 
Ri mee which the signoria resented by confining 
tl public, i prison, and afterwards conducting him 
il their epee to teach him that the Florentines 
whole city of marble, and not one poor steeple 


Like all symbolical art, stained glass | 
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only, were they so inclined. This “one poor steeple” is the 
most beautiful specimen of tower architecture the world has to 
show, costing at the rate of about sixty pounds per superficial 
foot, making an entire expenditure of five millions old currency, 
which, by taking the present value of wheat and comparing it 
with the price of the fourteenth century, would augment its 
cost fivefold, 
Obelisks and Spires. 

An obelisk is a lofty monumental four-sided shaft 
diminishing upwards with the sides gently inclined, but not so 
as to terminate in an apex at the top; neither is it merely 
truncated or cut off at the summit, but the sides are sloped off 
so as to form a flattish pyramidal figure, by which the whole is 
suitably finished off and brought to a point, without the upper 
part being so contracted as to appear insignificant. Herein, as 
well as in their purpose and application, besides other circum- 
stances, obelisks differ from spires, which are carried up from 
their base to a point, and which nevertheless are beautiful on 
that very account. It may be asked why the same form that 
pleases the eye in the one case would be disagreeable in the 
other. To answer this question we must consider not only 
wherein they agree, but wherein they differ. Whether perfectly 
square or not, obelisks are uniformly quadrilateral, whereas 
spires are polygonal, and consequently the bases of their sides 
are much narrower in proportion to their entire diameter, so 
that the diminution is not so sudden as it would be in a four- 
sided mass of the same bulk and height. Secondly, a spire is 
generally terminated by a pinnacle, cross, or some other 
ornament at its summit, whereby sufficient importance is given 
to it; and thirdly, a spire neither is nor is intended to look like 
a solid mass of stone, but requires to have a certain expression 
of lightness, both in itself and so as to bring it into harmony 
with the rest of the building. An obelisk, on the contrary, 
either is or is intended to appear not only a solid mass but a 
single stone, standing upon a massive pedestal, and that 
pedestal resting onthe ground. Hence it is obvious that so tar 
from being attended with any beauty, the reducing it to a mere 
point would greatly impair its character, and in a measure 
destroy all nobleness of appearance towards its summit, 
because it would be of inconsiderable bulk for a considerable 
length downwards. Though the mere form of the obelisk has 
no particular beauty to recommend it, as is proved by the 
meanness and pettiness of little obelisks employed merely as 
decorations in catafalchi, and also in many buildings of the 
time of James I., yec when wrought out of “ time-defying 
material,” and of colossal dimensions, it produces a most 
imposing effect. Asa monument an obelisk is greatly prefer- 
able to a column, inasmuch as it possesses all that recommends 
the latter without being open to the objection of being a mere 
imitation of what was designed for a totally different purpose, 
and never intended to be insulated or considered as complete 
in itself. The greater diameter of the capital and abacus, 
which is both a beauty and propriety in a column supporting a 
superincuwbent mass, ceases to beso, or rather becomes quite 
the contrary, when the column supports nothing. The abacus, 
forming in fact a square platform on its summit, overhanging 
the structure itself at its angles, gives the whole a top-heavy 
appearance, which is still further increased bya railing upon it. 


Classie Dies. 


The orders are sometimes set on pedestals consisting of a 
square shaft, called the die, with a moulded base set on a deep 
plinth. The die is surmounted with mouldings forming a 
capital, but in reality resembling more the cornice of an 
entablature. ° Chambers allows, for the proportion of the die of 
the Tuscan pedestal, 2 modules 24 minutes; for the Doric, 
3 modules 6 minutes; the Ionic, 3 modules 18 minutes; and 
the Corinthian and Composite, 4 modules. The bases and 
capitals are respectively—Tuscan, base 28 minutes, capital 
14 minutes; Doric, base 32, and capital 16 minutes; Ionic, base 
36, and capital 18 minutes; and Corinthian, base 40, and 
capital 20 minutes. 
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[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by the writers.] 


Berkeley and Smibert. 


_ _S1R,—The shortarticle in your last number on John Smibert 
is interesting on account of the (1) subject, for that artist’s 
name is almost forgotten in this country; (2) for the link which 
he formed between English and American art; and (3) on 
account of his connection with Berkeley’s project. The last, to 
my mind, is the most important. Berkeley had resolved to 
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civilise. the planters and other Englishmen who lived in 
Bermuda, and who on account of the remoteness of the island 
were approaching the condition of the natives around them. 
Berkeley intended to accomplish his end by setting up a college 
in which the arts and sciencesas wellas the principles of religion 
and morals should be taught. It was the first occasion in which 
the fine arts were recognised as a civilising agency, and much 
credit is due to Berkeley for so noble a proposal, and to 
Smibert for co-operating with him. It is evident that the 
educational utility of art is not yet fully recognised, for not so 
many years have elapsed since the Slade professorships were 
founded, and it cannot yet be said-that the fine arts are recog- 
nised officially as having a place in the curriculum of an 
English university. It is not to be wondered at that nearly 
two centuries ago many statesmen were opposed to Berkeley’s 
experiment. 2 

It is, however, an error to say “the king’s death dispelled 
the vision” George I. died of apoplexy in Osnaburg in 1727, 
but it was not until a year afterwards that Berkeley sailed from 
the Thames. He had resolved to spend all his resources on 
the enterprise, and he had been promised, in’ addition to 
several subscriptions, a sum of 20,000/ from the Government 
for the endowment of the college in Bermuda. Instead _ of 
going to the island directly, he landed first at Newport, Rhode 
Island. We may assume that John Smibert was with him. 
After a short time Berkeley went to reside in the interior of the 
island, where he built a house which he called Whitehall, 
while his friends went on to Boston, where Smibert gained 
success as an artist. Berkeley came to the conclusion that the 
contemplated college would be more successful if placed in 
Rhode Island instead of in Bermuda, but he found that he was 
so hampered it was impossible to set about the work in either 
place. Sir Robert Walpole, who was in power, repeated the 
promise that the 20,oco/. should undoubtedly be paid, but he 
advised Berkeley to abandon the project and return to Europe. 
Conduct so contradictory was not unknown at the time, and 
was looked upon as statecraft. Berkeley was therefore com- 
pelled, after three years ‘waiting, to return to London, and the 
downfall of his project should be ascribed to Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Educationists must always regret that the Bermuda experi- 
ment was never carried out.. Berkeley was a man of undoubted 
genius, and it was well said of him that he possessed every 
virtue under heaven. But although in philosophy he could be 
considered as an idealist, his “‘ Querist” 1s enough to show that 
in dealing with affairs he was remarkable for shrewdness and 
common sense. A college in which the arts would hold a place, 
and which would be started in a new country, free from the anti- 
quated prejudices of the European universities, might have 
accomplished an intellectual revolution.—Yours obediently, 

} bas Ones BP 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Thomas Gordon, architect, died on Friday last at 
Eastbourne. 

The Alexandra Palace, which has been conducted as a 
municipal place of entertainment for eight months, up to the 
end of last quarter shows a loss on revenue of 2,006/., and this 
deficit Mr. Henry Burt, to wkom the public are indebted for 
the acquisition of the place, has offered to make good.. 

™M. Dalou has completed the models of the memorial of 
Gambetta which is to be erected in Bordeaux. M. Formige 
is associated with him as architect. 

Sir John Aird & Sons have been entrusted with the works 
of the new ocean dock at Avonmouth, Bristol. The total cost 
of the dock is estimated at close upon 2,000,020/. The amount 
of the tender of Sir John Aird’s firm will not be published until 
the contract is signed. ‘ 

The Artists who will form the committee of direction for 
the exhibition of French art which will shortly be held in 
London will consist of MM. Paul Tillier, president ; Albert 
Maignan, vice-president ; Francois Flameng, Gosselin, Gui- 
gnard, A. Léonard, Marqueste, Mongin, T. Robert-Fleury, 
Weerts ; L. Prétet, commissary ; F. Philippon, secretary. 


Mr. Justice Buckley has caused a series of transverse 
wires to be fitted beneath the roof of his Chancery Court, with 
a view to improving its acoustic properties. 

™M. Denys Puech, the sculptor, has completed the 
medallions of Victor Hugo, Corneille, .Racine and.- Moljére, 
which are to be placed under the peristyle of the Thedatre- 
Frangais. ‘ aS 

The Tender of Messrs. Pethick Brothers, of Plymouth, has 
been accepted for the contract for widening London Bridge 
for the sum of 95,4847, which would be paid for out. of 
the funds of the Bridge House’ Estates. It was stated 
that Devonshire granite would be used. The work will pro- 
bably be commenced in April. The Act of Parliament allows 
five years for its completion. 


American Patent Law Practice and Engineering I 


_ _& Protest has been signed by several German 
in Rome declaring that the bust of Goethe, whict 
a gift by the German Emperor, is not a fitti repr 
German art, inasmuch as it was rejected by th 
exhibition in Strasburg. +e oS aaa 
Professor T. McKenny Hughes, F.R.S., 
cated to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society the . 
investigations of the unearthing of another Roma 
along the river terraces north of Cambridge. 7} 
said, a good many human remains, and ‘they all 
graves of irregular occurrence over the area, Th, 
have been those of well-built people of large statu; 
mesocephalic skulls. The pottery and the remain: 
animals were found chiefly in pits, such as were so 
and around every Roman settlement; as, for 
Chesterton, but also to some extent scattered over 
The scarcity of Samian pottery might indicate th 
the inhabitants, or the late date of the settlement 
distinctively Roman element. It was probably an 
village of Romanised Britons. ‘oe 
The Court of Common Council have declin, 
grant towards the scheme for the preservation 
trom Richmond Hill. Ree .. 
The Prussian Minister of Public Works 
prizes of 5,000, 3,009 and 2,000 marks for the by 
for measuring wind pressure. The competition ; 
and will close on April 1, 1903. A further prize of 
will be paid for the instrument which has the best 
a long trial. i fied 
The Subject for the design in the Rougevin 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was this year a fro 
a collection of the designs by the late Charles Gar 


Mr. Arthur Evans has resumed the series of 
near Candia which have yielded such remark 
during the past two years. The completion < 
important work, which has thrown a lustre on Bri 
research, is endangered owing to want of fund 
already stated, Mr. Hogarth’s proposed excayatior 
abandoned. The promising sites reserved by the 
missioner for British exploration will, no doubt, 
claimed by French or German archeologists, 
liberal support from their respective Governme 
whom will fall the credit of the great discoveries 
is every reason to anticipate, will be made in the is 

Mr. B. M. Ward will read a paper on “V 
Windows”. before the Liverpool Architectural 
Monday next. - ae 

Mr. A. W. Rich, a member of the New Engli 
will hold in the beginning of March an exhibition 
colour drawings at the Egyptian Hall, Piccad 


| drawings are chiefly of English landscape,, an 


especially subjects in Sussex, Suffolk, Surrey, Glo 
and other southern counties. The exhibition opens 
and will continue for twelve days. 5 eine. 

A Private View of pictures and studies of thi 
from Hebron to the Lake of Galilee, by Mr. Johr 
R L., will be open to-morrow at 148 New Bond Str 


Mr. B. H. Thwaite, C.E., will read a paper or 


a meeting of the Society of Engineers to be held 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday 
will be an opportunity for those interested to dis 
visions of and important amendments to the nev 
now before the House. wae 

The Examinations in Science and Art fixec 
during the week ending June 28 by the Board o 
will be held during the week ending July 5: 


“| Mr. Arthur Pye-Smith, managing director 
known St Pancras Ironwork Company, Ltd., has 
appointed a Justice of the Peace in the county of | 


The Followiog Architects have entered th! 
candidates for the associateships of the Ro! 
Academy, to which there will be an election on | 
T. Duncan Rhind, 10A George Street, Edinbu 
Miller, Glasgow ;°R. S. Lorimer, 1 Bruntsfield Cre 
burgh ; J. Macintyre Henry, 7 South Charlotte 
burgh ; A. Hunter Crawford, Rutland Square, 
James B Dunn, Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 7: 
14 Saxe-Coburg Place, Edinburgh ; ‘John Kepp 
Street, Glasgow ; John A. Campbell, 44 West G 
Glasgow; Alexander N. Paterson, 136 Wellin 
Glasgow. There are also forty-eight painte 
sculptors. : eee 


William Archer and E, O. Sachs. It will enable 
an interest in the project of an English State Thee 
what is the experience in continental cities, 


hw Architect, Feb 28% 1902. 
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MARBLE MOSAIC PAVEMENT. 


ALL Saints’, West BrRomwicH 


Messrs. WOOD & KENDRICK, Architects. 
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New PREMISES, LEICESTER, FOR MESSRS. FAIRE BROS. 


EDWD. BURGESS, Architect. 
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history of the Eastbourne Technical Institute is 
s. When the sanction of the Town Council was 
to the scheme it was believed that the work would 
st more than 20,0007. Plans were prepared by Mr. 
Ropson, and then various suggestions were offered 
‘erations were introduced at the desire of the com- 

Tenders were sought for carrying out the amended 
and it was decided to recommend the acceptance of 
G. MinTeEr’s, the amount being 34,730/. or 2,000/. 
some reductions were made. It was also proposed 
+t a fire station, but the committee advised that no 
for that work should be accepted. The discussion 
subject took place on Monday Jast, and it was then 
red there was a stronger opposition than had been an- 
sd. One Alderman suggested that a different architect 
be appointed, a local man who was acquainted with 
quirements of Eastbourne. Another speaker said 
e work would cost 40,0007, and advocated the con- 
1 of the town hall into a technical institute, and the 
action uf a new town hall. A third councillor con- 
that the fire-station was the more important building. 
tally it was decided to refer the subject back to the 
‘ttee, or, in other words, to shelve it for an indefinite 
It seems to us that what the Council desire is the 
‘n of a technical institute by the Duke of Drvon- 
_ His Grace has given one of the most valuable sites 
town for the building, and it may be thought that his 
sity could be extended. It is also evident that the site 
‘ted for a town hall, in which local authorities would 
| to more advantage than in the existing building. 


'g statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, which 
‘at the entrance to New York Harbour, was the first 
hich brought M. Eirret into notice. When several 
irs of America in France resolved to present it with a 
{1 statue that would be symbolic, M. BARTHOLDI, the 
jt, was invited to prepare the model. After many 
lations it was determined that the figure should con- 
a large number of plates of copper, which were to be 
(1 together so as to form an exterior covering for a 
'n consisting of lattice girders. The designing of 
ierior structure was left to M. Errret, and his 
= led to his connection with the Eiffel Tower and 
isequent prosperity. But for some unknown reason 
‘vas nO great welcome for poor Liberty when she 
|. the Atlantic. She was treated as if she were a 
: lephant, and was made a casus deli between various 
inents, At present, we believe, the War Department 
singe of the gift. Mariners do not care for lights of 
) kind, and the flaming torch of Liberty is said to be 
cavail, Orders have therefore been given for the 
_ be extinguished. The copper wants cleaning, and 
7 the air may have injured some of the plates. It will 
)complimentary to Frenchmen if their offering, which 
figgest statue in the world, should become 4 ruin. 


‘= Manchester Corporation are setting a good 
le by erecting several types of cottages at Blackley. 
ticipated that benevolent people will be inspired 
1 they see such convenient houses to imitate the 
yation. As suggesting the desire which now exists in 
y laces for the improvement of the humblest class of 
gs, a resolution was passed at a meeting in Man- 
‘on Saturday last recommending that (a) the by-laws 
; authorities be so altered as to render impossible 
lilding of unbroken rows of dwelling-houses with 
‘pening direct upon the common pavement and with 
id back-yards ; (4) the encouragement in every pos- 
ly of the erection of artistic cottages and the de- 
ae of suburbs with gardens and playgrounds for the 
al recreation of the children. As much reliance is 
‘ie whatever is done by the Manchester authorities, the 
he pect relating to the experiment of the 
. wd is 1 be regarded with interest. Working 
‘i y be willing to pay a higher rent for increased 
‘tence, but the slums are not likely to be-closed until 
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better houses are obtainable at the rents now charged. 
The effect of a timely gift on housing schemes has been 
exemplified in Port Glasgow. Two plans were _pro- 
posed. The larger would cost 22,196. for the purchase of 
the property, and impose a rate of 5}¢. The reduced 


‘scheme would cost 12,418/, and the rate would be 3d. 


inthe £. Mr. W.T. Lirucow, a shipbuilder, has, however, 
offered 10,000/. if the larger scheme is adopted, and also- 
to relieve the Council of the risks which follow dealing in 
land by taking over the cleared ground at a valuation. 
The offer has been accepted, and the inhabitants will not- 
be required to pay more than a 3d. rate. 


THE judgment of Mr. Justice Joyce in BAKER z.. 
Moss is one which has been long desired. Everybody: 
who is connected with building is aware that in the suburbs. 
of London it is quite common to take away gravel. and» 
sand from fields, and then to allow rubbish to be shot: into 
the new receptacle. After a time grass grows over the sur- 
face, and the spot becomes “eligible building land.” 
Between 1886 and 1890 a piece of ground near Shepherd’s 
Bush was treated in that way, but so much material was. 
removed, and the stuff carted to it was so varied, that the 
hollow was never fully filled up. It became a dangerous ~ 
pond, and the sanitary authority had to interfere. The- 
water was at length removed and grass was grown instead. 
When it had attained the desired appearance it was adver- 
tised for sale by auction as a freehold building site-- 
in the midst of a capital letting class cf property, and 
therefore was ripe for immediate development. A _ builder 
paid 1,500/. for the ground. Then he discovered that in 
order to bring it upto the standard of the London County 
Council as a building site it would be necessary to under- 
take expensive operations, as the gravel and sand had been.. 
excavated to a depth varying from 7 to 20 feet. He 
therefore, instead, brought an action for rescission of con- 
tract on the ground of misrepresentation. The defendant 
contended that the property was correctly described, and if> 
the soil were excavated and proper foundations laid the- 
outlay would not be more than was required for building . 
basement houses on ordinary land. Mj. Justice Joyce, in» 
giving his decision, said the ground was practically useless 
for the purpose for which it had been purchased. The: 
plaintiff had relied on the description, which stated that 
the ground was a capital freehold building site, ripe for 
immediate development, and was, in consequence, induced: 
to buy the property. His Lordship added that he was not: 
sure that in a case of this sort the burden was not upon the 
vendor to show that the purchaser was not induced to enter 
into the contract by the misrepresentation. Judgment was. 
accordingly given for the plaintiff. 


GERMAN architects on Friday last were able to cele- 
brate the centenary of the birth of Ernst FRIEDRICH 
ZWIRNER, who was perhaps best known as the Dombau-- 
meister, or architect, having charge of the cathedral of 
Cologne. He was a native of Jacobswalde, in Silesia, and. 
a pupil of ScHINKEL. In 1833 he obtained the inspector- 
ship of the works connected with the restoration, or rather 
completion, of the Cologne Cathedral, which WorDsworTH,, 
the poet, considered was a task fit for angels. He.- 
succeeded so well that in 1842 the restoration of the choir 
was finished and the King of Prussia in 1848 was able to- 
lay the first stone of the central tower. SCHINKEL, it should 
be remarked, was in apprehension several years before that 
any addition of the kind was impracticable, and, in fact, the- 
project had been abandoned. Originally it was contem- 
plated to use masonry alone, but afterwards ZwIRNER. 
advocated the employment of iron and the structure was. 
raised. Several archeologists were opposed to the intro- 
duction of metal in so famous a building, and, indeed, it 
was suggested that ZwWIRNER was incompetent, as he was. 
unfaithful to the traditions of Gothic construction. How- 
ever, he held on, and as there was the majority of the 
union or society for restoring the building in favour of his 
propositions, he was able to remain in office until his death 
in September 1861. He erected several other buildings in. 
Cologne, including the museum, the synagogue, the church 
of S. Apollinaris at Ramagen and the castle.of Herdringen. 
His success was not without influence, and the number of 
buildings which exemplified the Gothic Revival may be con- 
sidered as effects of ZwIRNER’s restoration of the cathedral. 
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JOHN FRANCIS BENTLEY. 
(See Illustration.) 


HE loss of an able artist is always to be deplored, for 

even when old he may possess creative power that 

is sufficient to endow the world with something that will be 

always a public treasure. In the case of JOHN FRANCIS | 

BENTLEY there are circumstances which make his sudden 
withdrawal from this world peculiarly saddening. 

He was long known to his friends and acquaintances as 
a man who was endowed with undoubted ability. During 
the Gothic Revival it was anticipated that he was destined 
to leave a name in connection with the style. Not only in 
his buildings, but in his metalwork and designs for various 
minor classes of production, he demonstrated that he was 
not only a master of detail but had caught the Medizeval 
spirit.’ Some people from his manner then supposed he 
was. over-confident; but he realised the extent of his 
powers, and was assured he was capable of more important 
commissions than he had received. 

Joun BrntLEy, however, was too proud or too sensi- 
tive to seek after any aids to success with the exception of 
the cultivation of his own talents. He laboured no doubt 
under the disadvantage of being a Roman Catholic, and 
he was too independent to attempt to persuade people that 
his religion was a gain to him as a Gothicist rather than an 
impediment. While, therefore, his dignity suggested that 
he should wait until commissions were brought to him, he 
saw important buildings entrusted to contemporaries who 
could not claim the possession of greater artistic skill. 
When he received commissions for churches or monasteries 
for his co-religionists he was generally hampered by the 
want of funds. Considering the conditions under which 
they were erected, his Seminary at Hammersmith, at least 
in its former state ; his church of the Holy Rood at Wat- 
ford; St. Mary’s, Cadogan Street; and Corpus Christi, 
Brighton, are all skilful adaptations of means to ends under 
financial difficulties: At length the great prize for which 
Joun Bent ey had been hoping for several years came to: 
him under circumstances which must have appeared as 
remarkable. 

To the ordinary observer who takes a general interest in 
churches, there is no need at present of a Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in London. The substitute which is found at 
Kensington seems to be equal to all requirements of an 
exalted ritual, and it is sufficiently accessible to worshippers 
and spectators. But the rulers of the Church believed in 
the necessity of another building, and some years ago a site 
was secured on a spot where a prison stood behind the tall 
‘houses in Westminster. The proposal excited no enthusiasm 
among the laity, and the ground lay unused for several 
years. The history of church architecture shows that great 


ecclesiastics are willing to carry on a project of church 
huilding, and the desolate ground was accepted as a legacy 
from his predecessor by His Eminence Cardinal VAUGHAN. 
With admirable courage he resolved to make an attempt to 
erect a vast and costly building. He was well advised in | 
selecting JoHN BENTLEY as the architect. 

The style proposed was an incentive to an architect’s 
enthusiasm. The Roman Church is without an official 
style in architecture, just as it is without authorised trans- 
iations of the Scriptures, and it has often found advantage 
in the deficiency. For a time Gothic was approved as 
suitable for England, then it was suddenly superseded by 
Italian Classic or Renaissance, either of which modes was 
thought to be more in keeping with Ultramontane ideas. 
But no one had anticipated that inspiration would be 
drawn for an English cathedral from the New Rome, as it 
was once called, that is, Byzantium or Constantinople. The 
style had, however, the advantage of novelty for people in 
the West, and it was considered to be capable of affording 
a vast area which, if too extensive to allow of a preacher’s 
voice being heard everywhere, was at least favourable for 
services in which music was to be an auxiliary. 

For a man who was somewhat of a dreamer like JoHN 
BENTLEY there could be no style which was better adapted 
to call forth all his energies. His constructive power could 
be exercised in numerous domes and arches. While the 
style has a largeness about it, it is made up of an infinity of 
small parts, and for a man who had had experience with 
Gothic, and especially with Gothic detail, there was a field 
in which he could revel. When we find that the ordinary 


bricks were from their dimensions considered to be t; 
fora Byzantine building, and it was necessary to haye 
made at Bracknell corresponding in size with thos 
in Sta Sophia, we can realise the delight which was ; 
to the architect by so grand and novel an expé 
Joun BENTLEY also was a master in decoratioy 
knew that all his ideas would take several gen 
to carry out, but he was able to gratify himse 
the conviction that whatever he contemplated w, 
respected, and however gorgeous the cath 
become it would in all its parts be a manifes 
skill. Joun BenTLeEy therefore set about th 
energy, and we suppose the time he spe 
Byzantine examples and in preparing de: 
happiest in his life. He had also the satisfacti 
ing that the project in its new form was well si 
When. it is remembered how general is the 
Roman Catholics, it is remarkable that so much 
was forthcoming to enable so costly a building tob 
In his enthusiasm, however, JoHN BENTLEY 
measured his physical strength. He had scarce 
pleted his plans when he was warned by paralysis 
must be cautious in overtaxing his powers. Hi 
failed him, but so long as. his creative power remz 
was able to endure the affliction with equanimity 
pencil spoke for him. He was one of those archite 
find pleasure in making drawings, and if it were 
he would have dispensed with vicarious assistance. 
was no delay in the constructive arrangements thro 
diminution of his strength, and he directed the whol 
sation of so vast a work as if he retained all his 
vigour. The fact that an announcement could t 
to open the building was a testimony to the indus 
which the works were superintended and the fide 
which so many people laboured to realise his idea 
tests of the acoustic properties of the cathedral h 
most satisfactory, and everything promised a joy 
summation which to such a man would be the bes 
for all his anxieties. The Westminster Cathedral w 
ever, to afford one more illustration of MILTON’ 
which are applicable to so many artistic projects— 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And slits the thin-spun life. Ba: 


In the peculiar circumstances of the case there 
that is,tragic. JOHN BrenTLEy had, of course, rit 
he had no enemies. Every architect who knew t 
were only by repute, was aware that throughout h 
upheld the highest standard of the profession, and 
never be alleged that to gain an end he had perfe 
unworthy act. He bore disappointments with 1 
and if fortune often ignored him he accepted t 
philosophically. When the opportunity came tc 
what was in him he set about his task courageo 
without the least ostentation. If he had lived an 
were forthcoming his cathedral would bea credit to 
and would have demonstrated to visitors from all | 
that England possesses able architects who 
waiting for occasions to show that they are the wo 
cessors of the unknown men who raised churches 
sions which no changes in taste can leave without 

As JoHN BENTLEY had only reached his sixt 
year, several years of happy endeavour might be ci 
as before him. But in our time there is no reck 
the duration of a life in which the brain and its ne 
to be much exercised. A week ago he could lool 
with confidence to the opening of a building whicl 
would be not only a revelation of his genius, 
existence. But even if he were able to fo! 
summary disappointment which awaited him, i 
he would have accepted his fate in a manner be 
Christian. That he may rest in peace will be the 
all who knew him, and who must regret the loss ‘ 
the ablest architects of our time. . 

The funeral took place on Wednesday. 
VAUGHAN delivered a brief address in St. Mary’ 
Clapham, and stated that there were two Ni 
principles in the life of the departed—art and t 
natural. The cathedral at Westminster would be 
monument, at 
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THE AMAZON IN ART. 
7 HEN Professor Kiss sent his Amazon attacked by a 
Tiger to the Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851, the 
not only revealed that Prussia possessed a sculptor 
yas able to produce a work which many considered to 
noblest among those of all nations, but it exemplified 
jportant fact that the most ancient subjects were not 
‘sted, and could acquire a new interest at the hands 
in of genius. In the group there was in the first 
:a suggestion of the difference in character between 
+nd animals, as well as the superiority of reason over 
foree. The tiger appeared to express an insatiable 
ite by its grip of the horse. The horse, although so 
arger in bulk, was helpless and writhed in agony 
| the teeth and claws of its energetic enemy. The 
ion, on the contrary, showed not only courage that was 
fies situation, but intellect in the employment of 
; She had moved backward on the horse in order to 
ynore power to the blow, and the moment chosen 
j1 suspense, for every spectator felt that unless the 
'\ thrust was at once fatal to the tiger there would be 
\' victim. An enlargement of the statue, with a 
}:nion, is now to be seen outside the Public Gallery in 
1, and those who can recall the exhibited work consider 
ypy to be no less impressive. Classic themes, when 
‘lin the spirit of the ancients and with the knowledge of 
tny and love for fine lines possessed by Professor Kiss, 
_ fact never become old. 
¢ legend of the Amazon might have been invented 
aculptor in order to display a variety of forms such 
jture had not provided for models. As in the 
faphrodite, the Amazon was a harmonious com- 
m of the characteristics of men and women. The 
1 in which girls competed under conditions similar to 
s laid down for manly youths would be enough to 
gt a being in which vigour and grace were united. It 
en asserted that one of the few subjects treated by 
$ which the Spartans condescended to admire was the 
@mian, and it is even believed that the contest, of 
¢ We give an illustration, is derived from a sarcophagus 
as found somewhere in Lacedzemonia. It was not 
€ary, however, for the sculptors to create the form, for 
(dition of the existence of Amazons was a very old 
Greece, and especially in Athens. 
le covered legs of the women in the relief indicates 
/1¢ Greek sculptor supposed the combatants were of 
tn—1e. Of Asiatic—origin. It was related that 
ms had fought against Hercures and Baccuus. 
I Hippotyra in command they were said to have 
id Attica, and to have fought with TursEus. This 
‘has been immortalised in a manner which no Greek 
ould tival. For in a “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
S the festivities for the marriage of the two leaders 
C followed the combat. We also know that OBERON, 
ae the fairies, suffered the tortures of jealousy 
| tC cil was in love with THESEUS. 
_ est thou not lead him through the glimmering night 
_ om Perigenia, whom he Sastahiett ? : gore 


ad make him with fai is fai 
r. K air AEgle break his faith 
“ith Ariadne and Antiopa ? ment 


TiraniA was able to chide her lord about his bouncing 
Amazon, his buskined mistress and warrior-love, the fair 
Hippotyta. The serious consequences of their wrangling 
have been chronicled by the poet. The topsy-turveydom 
by which genius was able to unite Greek mythology and. 
Northern fairyland with the carpenters, joiners, weavers, 
bellows-menders, tinkers and tailors of an English village: 
was never so finely displayed as in a “ Midsummer Night’s. 
Dream,” in which the whole world, ancient and modern, 
was made kin. 

The Athenians, however, believed in the legend. There- 
were parts of the city which owed their names to the 
contest with the Eastern women. At the time when 
they were most intellectual the people had one of 
the walls of the Peecile painted by Mucon, the 
son of PHANOcUS, with the Battle of the Amazons.. 
PAUSANIAS admired it. Mrcon was selected because he 
had acquired a reputation for representing horses, and he 
was judged to be unrivalled in contests between mounted 
and unmounted warriors, or between Centaurs and the: 
Lapithe. The painting was evidently on a long wall. 
We know, too, that the Amazons appeared to be un- 
conquerable, owing to the number of figures who after 
being struck down seemed ready to revive the combat. 
The picture was made a subject for the wit of ARISTO- 
PHANES. Probably Micon was only following’ many 
precedents, and in turn his painting served to suggest 
similar scenes to other artists. Battles of Amazons were 
often used for the decoration of Greek vases. They were 
also much in favour for the adornment of sarcophagi. 
There is a famous example in the Capitoline Museum, 
Rome, which was derived from a burial vault in 1744. On 
it the contest is suggested by various incidents, such as the 
rescue of Amazons, and the fierceness with which the 
battle-axes were wielded by them. On the lid seven 
Amazons are to be seen who were taken captive, and some 
of whom it was necessary to fetter, for while their hands 
were free they would not be subjected. 

In the relief which we illustrate and which was brought 
from Greece to Vienna by a son of CuHaArRLEs V., it will be 
observed that much skill is shown in the composition. 
There are three groups of combatants. While there is 
symmetry there is also variety. On one side the Athenian 
sustains with some difficulty the attack of the Amazon, 
whilst on the other side the man is the victor, for the 
Amazon has lost her battle-axe. In the central group the 
Athenian is endeavouring to rescue a wounded companion 
and is unable to employ his sword; he has accordingly to 
ward off the attacks with his shield. Another contrast 1s 
afforded by the wounded warrior and the dead Amazons 


near him. The Athenians are armed with sword, 
helmet and_ shield, while the Amazons use shield 
and battle-axe. The woman who fights on _ foot 


evidently wore a coat or cloak with sleeves, of which the 
old Hussar jacket seemed to be a survival. Although 
they might be thought to be their enemies, the sculptors are 
never unjust towards the Amazons. As combatants they 
are shown to be equal to the Athenians. The hairdressing 
or corumbus corresponded with that adopted by the Greek 
virgins, for in Greek and Roman statuary the ‘coiffure 
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follows definite arrangements, and was not left to the 
artist’s fancy. To indicate their youthfulness, the breast of 
an Amazon is never fully developed, and is only partially 
revealed. In fact, there was much correspondence between 
the forms of the Amazons and of the goddesses. ‘The 


-cincture or belt they wear is also kept low, while in some 


-draped figures it is close to the breast. The duality of the 
contest represented on the sarcophagus, is suggestive of 


compositions which were used to fill metopes, and there 
“may have been more or less affinity between the figures 


and those seen on the Parthenon and other temples A 


-comparison of the illustra- 


. avoiding all maiming and 
. degrading of the women. 


“traditions. But the sculptors 


_greater part. of the drapery. 


_give, if compared with the 


_are free from the dvace, or 


~to be worn by Eastern races, 
-and which in representations 


@ 


«the goddess in hunting expe- 
ditions, but the peculiar light 


«the Amazons that they were 
of a Scythian or other Eastern 


“spur across the instep of the 


tion with an engraving of 
Rugens’s Battle of the 
Amazons will suggest how 
wide is the difference between 
sculpturesque and_ pictorial 
treatment, as well as the re- 
“serve shown by the Greeks in 


It was, no doubt, con- 
sidered to. be proper to 
indicate by the costume of 


race. In the more complete 
<lothing of the women there 
avas conformity with ancient 


believed after a time it was 
possible to dispense with the 


The single figure which we 


elief, is evidence of a revo- 
lution in artistic thought. It 
will be observed that the legs 


breeks, which were supposed 


were employed to distinguish 
Greeks and Romans from 
-other people. The arms are 
also bare. . It might easily 
be imagined that. the figure 
depicts one of DIANa’s 
nymphs who accompanied’ 


‘shield or pelta, and the 
helmet-at foot, prove the 
girl was a warrior. We must 
also notice the strap for the 


left foot. The , Amazons, 
‘ike ancient masculine riders, 
-did not need stirrups, and , 
consequently the spur was 
placed on the foot which 
was not thrown over the 
“horse’s back in mounting, and 


According to Pausanras and Puiny, the Temple of - 
at Ephesus possessed at one time a large number of f 
of Amazons. They were offerings which commem, 
the shelter which was given to the luckless warrior: 
their battle with Baccuus. One result was that emu 
was excited by a commission for an addition to the « 
tion, At one time it was considered that the 
beautiful of the statues was one by Potycrerys 
Amazon by Puipias was esteemed as holding s 
place, and third was assigned to a figure by Cresr 
CRESILAS. Some critics hold that the “ Mourning Am 
in Rome, is likely to 
copy of the work by th 
sculptor."> “Glia 
It is remarkable } 
connection between an 
and modern times has 
preserved by means of | 
figures which must fo 
have appeared to be th 
ducts of imaginative 1 
Gorgons, hydras, ¢ 
centaurs and the like 
been always interesting, 
- little is known about th 
of the men, womer 
children of ancient ( 
The Amazons have t 
almost familiar, but wi 
_ say much about the equ 
“powers of Greek w 
This has not been en 
disadvantage. Wonder 
admirable agent in kee 
traditions. Max Muti 
why do the puerile an 
repulsive legends’ of 
tribes rivet our attenti 
engage our thoughts? 
reason he gives is that 
to know what manis w 
to: know what man ha 
Consequently it has 
found that’ in a great 
myths there is conform 
our own’ thoughts, an 
it may happen that th 
petition in various way: 
is fast becoming the 
teristic of ‘our time, 1 
entirely unknown to — 
‘Greeks when they devi 
stories of Amazons. 
the problem’ of the 
Weibliche in an ageof 
It is hardly wort 
sidering the Amaz 
more than myths.’ In 
African wars female 
are not unknown, but 
a difference between 
ment or a bodyguar 
king and a nation of A 


thus injury was avoided. 

It is sometimes difficult to 
say with precision in what 
kind of action an ancient 
figure is represented. For 
example, a statue of MERCURY 
appears to show with equal 
.probability that he is engaged in taking off or putting on 
‘his winged sandal. In this case the Amazon was evidently 
-occupied with her bow, but whether it was before or after 
use has caused discussion. Opinion, however, favours the 
conclusion that the warrior girl had ceased from combating ; 
‘but as the hands have suffered from restoration it is possible 
that originally they were more suggestive of action. 

The statue was formerly in the collection of the Villa 

Mattei, and was transported by CLEMENT XIV. to the 
“Vatican. On the plinth is inscribed. the words, ‘‘ Translata 
‘de Schola Medicorum.” It may be assumed that the statue 
was brought to the schola of the physicians from Greece. 


Yet within the perio 
credible history was 's 
to be written it ‘was 
recorded that Amazon 
ALEXANDER THE — 
ARRIAN investigated 
; : - ject, and although 
sidered there was something incredible about the st 
he was confident there was a race of ‘Amazons. - 
writers their region was supposed to be on the ban 
Caspian Sea. PLuTarcu relates that they fought 
PoMPEY. ' eee i tee 
In later'times the traveller ALvarEz, who visited 4 

in 1520, speaks of a race of Amazons south of Dan 
were warlike, and fought with bows and arrows, 1 
on bullocks. They were governed only by a queen. 
Petit has written a long book to prove that the 
Amazons, in which all or most that is reported abc 


will be found collected. 
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’ SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE.* 


\ FFICIAL reports in this country are rarely amusing. 
One of the exceptions will be found in those of the 
ication Department. The inspectors of schools give 
acts occasionally from the literary exercises of the 
ils. They suggest efforts to deal with subjects of which 
writers are ignorant. It would be well if the school in 
th the children studied was sometimes ‘selected as a 
ae to be treated. It is always useful to have the views 
yecupants of buildings, and the children’s opinions 
it lead to improvements in planning. At present in all 
itries pupils are treated as if they were raw material 
has to be subjected to a variety of processes. Their 
venience is rarely considered. 
In England the oldest schools were the so-called 
ymar schools. As in many places there was a connec- 
between them and almshouses or other charities, there 
no desire, unless in exceptional cases, to erect costly 
lings. The income was often barely sufficient to pay 
nstruction, and the schools were consequently allowed 
all into a poverty-stricken condition. But no matter 
humble might be the buildings, there was no doubt 
‘sent out students who afterwards served the State in 
erous ways. The success so often attained created a 
f that the teacher was everything and the school itself 
ttle importance. That, however, was a very ancient 
osition, for the history of universities abounds in 
neces of great scholars holding forth in improvised 
‘tures and of students coming long distances and braving 
y perils in order to receive the instruction. 
bout sixty years ago a couple of Chartists named 
tt and Co..ins, who were at the time imprisoned for 
opinions in Warwick Gaol, were the first to propose 
sstablishment of schools resembling the Board schools 
1 now exist. They recommended the erection of 
y halls, at a cost of only 3,000/. each, in various parts 
ekingdom. ‘The halls were to be used during the 
's infant, preparatory and day schools, in which the 
en should be educated on the most approved system, 
icing physical, mental, moral and political instruction; 
ised of an evening for public lectures on physical, 
. and political science, for readings, discussions, 
val entertainments, dancing and such other healthful 
ational recreations as might serve to instruct and cheer 
dustrious classes after their hours of toil. The halls 
to have two commodious playgrounds, and where 
icable a pleasure-garden attached to each ; apartments 
¢ teachers, rooms for hot and cold baths, for a little 
‘im, a laboratory and general workshop, where the 
en were to be taught experiments in science, as well 
| first principles of the most useful trades. The small 
on building reveals the apprehension in which 
theme was put forth. The halls or schools were 
+ supplemented by circulating libraries, each to 
ia few pounds. It was only a dream of two 
(@ politicians, but it shows the difficulty at the 
ling of the late QuEEN’s reign of setting up 
(Ss unless they were attached to churches or chapels. 
| thousands of Board schools day and evening in- 
on is available to an extent beyond the vision of 
jartists, 
ren the Education Act came into operation there 
ot many buildings in England which could be taken 
Aels for imitation. This fact should be remembered 
" lclsing the shortcomings of the early Board schools. 
ndowed schools consisted of large rooms, and the 
sive private schools were often small rooms in 
ity houses. The two Chartists we have referred to 
‘not Imagine a public school in any other form than a 
According to the conservative instincts of Britons, 
) boards still keep up the tradition, although a con- 
! 1S.made to modern requirements by introducing 
‘le partitions. We may say that one of the differ 
pees English and other schools which strikes the 
when, he first looks at the plans in Mr. WHEEL- 
TS book on “School Architecture” is that in 
e and foreign schools there is a more general sub- 
Se eras OTE Beneral sub- 


seek ttecture. A general treatise for the use of architects 


¥Y Edmund March Wheelwright, architect. 


=f 
we illustrations, Wash 


Boston: Rogers & Manson. 


division of area than is adopted in this country, The 
contrast is perhaps most remarkable, on account of the 
name, in the English High School, Cambridge, Mass. It 
possesses “forty-eight schoolrooms, twenty being on the 
first and second floors respectively, and eight on the third 
floor; twelve receive their light from the courts, the re- 
maining thirty-six occupy the street fronts. The typical 
schoolroom of this building is intended for thirty-five 
pupils, but will accommodate forty or more, according to 
the mode of seating and the size of the pupils.” In 
addition there are assembly halls, library-rooms and lecture- 
halls, drawing-rooms, &c. 

Although much is said about English schools in Mr. 
WHEELWRIGHT'’s volume, it is not likely that many of their 
peculiarities will be imitated in America. For instance, in 
the United States separate enclosures, or ‘ wardrobes,” for 
the children’s clothing are provided for each classroom, but 
in England they are veryrare. The Americans believe that 
large, general cloakrooms are not orderly, and there is loss 
of time in the use of one in common. Sanitary reasons 
are also against them. Instead of 140 cubic feet of air for 
each child, as in London, in the American primary schools 
there are 164 feet, and in the grammar schools over 
200 cubic feet. Warmed playrooms form part of American 
schools, but are not adopted in England. It is, however, 
remarked by the author that ‘the plans of English schools, 
except in the location of the hall on the first floor, and in 
the arrangement of wardrobes, are tending to be similar 
to the types which have been developed in the United 
States.” 

The procedure for the designing of English schools has 
become so unlike ordinary practice, owing to the desire of 
the Boards to have their own way, it is rarely an unofficial 
architect can expect a commission. It is consequently not 
worth the trouble to consider what improvements ‘have 
been attained in America or elsewhere. Yet the subject is 
interesting. In the United States evidently the influence of 
the old English type of one-storey school is not without 
effect, for Mr. WHEELWRIGHT has to point out that “the 
disadvantage of long flights of stairs for children to climb is 
one of imagination.” It would be well to have that belief 
confirmed by children. In New York the exertion is of 
less account, for the use of elevators has extended to 
schools. The roofs of the buildings are also sometimes 
arranged as playgrounds, and a climb is rewarded. But 
with all the desire for education and the well-being of 
children, schools are sometimes used which would not be 
tolerated for a reformatory in England. The following is 
an instance:— 


In one large Ohio city, where the authorities pride them- 
selves upon the low cost of the schools, there is a building four 
storeys in height, with stud interior partitions, furred walls and 
no fire stops. No metal or brick ducts are provided for ventila- 
tion; the foul air is supposed to find its way through the hollow 
spaces in floors and walls to the space between the roof and 
the ceilings of the upper rooms, and from thence through 
ventilators to the outer air. A more imperfect system of 
ventilation and a more ingenious fire-trap could not well be 
devised. The rough surface of sawed lumber and -the backs 
of plastered surfaces gave ready lodgment for dust, and the 
uncertainty of the direction of the air under such conditions 
gave no warrant that this dust was not breathed in by the 
occupants of the building. 


Although labour and materials may be costly in America, 
the difference in outlay between a school which from its 
appearance will have a disagreeable effect on the minds of 
children and one ofan opposite class is not excessive. 
Generally the increased cost may be taken at 5 per cent. 
In the most elaborate school designed by Mr. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT, the Brighton High School, Boston, which would 
not be out of place in Old Chelsea or Chiswick, the archi- 
tectural features—and there are pilasters, arches, a deep 
cornice, &c.— increased the utilitarian expense by only 8 per 
cent. 

The elementary schools of the United States are 
generally of two grades, viz. the primary, having sometimes 
a Kindergarten, and (2) grammar schools similar to our 
Board schools or the German Gemeindeschule. The 
primary classrooms are usually 24 feet by 32 feet, and the 
grammar classrooms 28 feet by 32 feet. Each is designed 
to accommodate fifty-six pupils. Latterly provision has been 
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made for manual training, cooking and sewing. » One of 
the school inspectors recommends that all grammar schools 
should have rooms for those purposes. A great{many 
examples of American schools are given. Externally, there 
is less regard for the picturesque than in England, although 
Mr. SnvpER’s New York school would ‘not be out of place 
in any English town. Fire is an evil which has to be 
guarded against, and especially in New York, and that may 
be one of the causes of the plain exteriors. Skeleton con- 
struction is adopted in some schools for the sake of economy, 
and it does not lend itself to style :— 

All New York schools are now of fireproof construction. 
The building law requires a thickness of bearing walls propor- 
tionate to window surface, so that it proves to be more 
economical to use steel skeleton frame than masonry construc- 
tion in schools when of four storeys or more in height. Walls 
16 inches thick are permissible when the steel construction is 
used, but 36 inches of thickness is required when the construc- 
tion is of masonry only. The thinner wall is not only less 
expensive, but is an element to be considered in the securing 
of floor surface and in the lighting of the classrooms. 


Sometimes the basement is utilised as a playroom, but 
in New York there is a prejudice against the arrangement, 
and the first or ground floor is employed instead. The 
normal height of classrooms in New York is 14 feet 
3} inches. The classrooms are usually 32 feet in length, 
24 feet wide and 12 feet or 13 feet in height for primary 
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schools. Although the atmosphere is, as a rule, very clear 
in the United States, as may be judged by photo- 
graphs, an American classroom that is 28 feet wide and 
13 feet high is not adequately lighted if the windows are 
only on one side. The following comparison between 
American and European schools is drawn by Mr. 
WHEELWRIGHT:— 

Relatively to other countries, in liberal areas and in the 
decorative treatment of playgrounds the American schools are 
deficient. Inthe United States, on the other hand, greater 
floor and cubical area for each pupil is given in the elementary 
classrooms than is found in those of any other country. 
Excepting, possibly, in the Swiss and in some of the later 
schools of Great Britain, an ampler supply of warmed fresh 
air and larger ducts for ventilation are provided in American 
schools than elsewhere. In the best of the American schools 
there is better provision for the disposal of outdoor clothing 
than is generally found, except in some Swiss examples and in 
the later schools of the principal cities in Scandinavian 
countries. There are better plumbing appliances in the 
American schools than are probably to be found in any 
country. The American schools have the further advantage of 
the most generous provision of individual desks for the pupils ; 
they have blackboard. surface for the use of the pupils—a very 
uncommon feature elsewhere. In one respect the schools 
of the United States suffer most noticeably in com- 
parison with those of European countries where popular 
education has been developed: sufficient light is not 
provided for the classrooms, except in those on the corners 
of the building, and in these the light is not usually 
disposed in the best manner. This defect arises from the 
adoption in the grammar grades of the class of fifty-six pupils 
seated at single desks. It originates in what the writer 
believes to be mistaken economy in school administration. In 
Switzerland public education is not absolutely free, but the 
tuition charge issmall ; but in what may be called the grammar 


grades, a class seldom has more than forty pupils, and the. 


width of classrooms is rarely in excess of 24 feet, while in the 
United States classes of fifty-six pupils and rooms 28 feet in 
width are usually required by school committees. 

Secondary schools are comparatively modern. One at 
Boston, designed by Mr. G. A. CLouGH in 1877, may be 
considered as the first cf the class. In the Groton School, 
designed by Messrs. Pranopy & STEARNS, the central 
part, consisting of a hall measuring 80 feet 4 inches by 
42 feet 4 inches, with two porches, is a single storey. It is 
not, however,'a public school. The manual training 
schools would appear to be more in keeping with 
American tendencies; but, as in England, there are not 
many which have been especially erected. One late 
example is the Mechanic Arts High School in. Boston, com- 
pleted in 1900, of which Mr. WHEELWRIGHT is the architect. 
Judging by the illustrations this is an excellent type, and it is 
largely stocked with machines and tools. Woodworking, 
pattern-making, turning and smithwork are provided for. 
The photographs of the classes suggest that more attention 
is given during lessons and demonstrations than is common 
in English schools. But in England students know that 
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their chances of success are impeded by trades-union ry 
which no ability is able to overcome. ai 
Mr. WHEELWRIGHT has had a wide experience 
designing schools, but he adds to it by deriving inforn 
tion from the works of other architects. He shows 
progress which has been made in France, Germa 
Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, as ¥ 
as in England. The book is therefore a very yalua 
contribution to professional literature. The informat 
was no doubt originally collected for the author's use, 
it can be taken advantage of by others, and it will aic 
helping architects to deal with an important class of str 
tures for which the demand must increase. If the mod 
epic does not relate to “Arms and the Man,” but 
“Tools andthe Man,” there must be places provi 
where the use of tools is taught at an early age. “ 
Americans somehow know more than the English ab 
the aid which tools can give, and hence they are gain 
supremacy. They believe that “if you do not use 
tools, they use you,” and in their schools, as in their wi 
shops, they endeavour to attain the desired mastery wi 


afterwards brings so much power. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITEC 

- MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held 

Monday evening last, Mr. W. Emerson, president 

the chair. Be: 
The Royal Gold Medal. 


The PRESIDENT said he had to announce the sad 
occurrence which had taken place in the history of the I 
tute. The Council some weeks ago nominated Mr. J 
Bentley as the gold medallist of the year. On Saturday 
Mr. Bentley was seized with -a paralytic stroke, and diec 
next day. Had it not been for that, he had not the slig! 
doubt that that day Mr. Bentley would have been electec 
gold medallist of this year. Under the circumstance 
course, the Council were placed in a peculiar position. 
gold medal was the grant of the King, and they could 
exactly say what the King’s views would be in refer 
to awarding the medal to a gentleman who had passed | 
only the day before the election. Therefore the Council 
decided to let the matter stand over for a while, and to: 
to His Majesty to know what his pleasure might be. SI! 
His Majesty be willing to allow the medal to go to the f 
of Mr. Bentley in honour of the great work which he 
done, his name would come up for election at the 
meeting. Mr. Bentley at the time of his death was eng 
on the Brooklyn Roman Catholic Cathedral, New Yo 
building in the Gothic style. He was also engaged o 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, which 
of the members present had had an opportunity of vis 
He also built or was largely responsible for the decorati 
the church of St. Mary’s, Cadogan Street, Chelsea, an’ 
church of the Holy Rood, Watford; St. Mark's, } 
Audley Street ; the Roman Catholic Seminary at Har 
smith ; the church of St. Francis, Notting Dale; ani 
church of Corpus Christi, Brighton. He restored churc 
the City of London, notably the church of St. Bo 
Bishopsgate. They all knew his work perfectly well. 
there was no architect of greater refinement or one who 
truer appreciation of correct and minute detail. Hi: 
would be felt and deplored by all members of the archite 
profession. He thought that although Mr. Bentley was 
member of the Institute, yet as one of their great profes 
would be quite fitting for the-Institute to send a letter 0 
dolence to his family, and of acknowledgment of his gre 
as an architect. He moved a resolution to that effect, 
| was unanimously agreed to. 7 

The decease of the following Associates was als 
nounced :—Mr. W. Chastel de Boinville, elected 1882 $ | 
Cuthbert, elected 1882, and Mr. T. Gordon, elected 1882 

Mr. C. H. Gage was elected as Associate. 


Photographic Records. — 


Sir BENJAMIN STONE, M.P., gave a brief accou 
work in connection with the National Photogra 


Society. He suggested that the preservation of rec 
buildings, laws and customs was desirable. The popul: 
photography did not necessarily insure this, because 
were many wasteful photographers who kept no register! 
plates. they possessed. He was glad to say a num all 
Jections were being made in various parts of the coun ; 
these would be kept in the country towns. 


Smoke Abatement. | rity 
| Sir WILLIAM RICHMOND, R.A., then addressed the ; 
' He said he would ike first to offer his thanks to the Instt! 
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very generous subscription they had given towards the 
motion of the work of the Cretan Exploration Society. As 
jorary treasurer of that Society it was proper for him to 
im thanks. He hoped the generous contribution which the 
titute had made towards the excavation of one of the most 
orically interesting discoveries in our time would be an 
tus te other bodies, and that they would subscribe in the 
1e way. Dealing with smoke abatement he said that the 
stion was one of the greatest importance in the interests of 
health as well as of the beauty of our cities. The archi- 
s by the very reason of their far-reaching influence as con- 
ctors were the men before all others who could help to 
mote cleaner cities. They must all be aware of the irrepar- 
: damage done to works of art and architecture by smoke. 
y had all heard of the damage done to the national garden 
Kew by the smoke belched forth from factories in the 
aity. The Institute could give. moral support to the 
lety’s cause. What had to be provided was a smokeless 
e, and then all.architects should feel themselves bound 
insist upon their clients adopting the best possible 
ety of it. In blocks of buildings for the use of the 
‘er portion of the community hot air’ might surely 
laid on from one heat-generating station, and the 
- should be encouraged to cook by gas fires. Although 
as architects had no more power than anyone 
‘to dictate to the poor how they should live, they 
the power to suggest to the county councils, parish 
icils and others who promoted large workmen’s dwellings 
heat could be distributed throughout buildings just as gas 
water could be. He was quite sure that everyone present 
as much in earnest as he was, and as the members of the 
ke Abatement Society were, in the desire to protect works of 
rom destruction, to promote the cause of health and life, 
‘consequently of happiness, and to do individually as well 
sllectively what lay in their power to make the city they all 
1so well more beautiful and more desirable as a place of 
tation for the poor as well as for the rich. 
ir W. B. RICHMOND then moved the following resolution: — 
at in view of a resolution of the Smoke Abatement Society 
ing the co-operation of the Institute, members are invited 
in the Society, or that such other assistance be given by 
nstitute as the Council may deem desirable.” 
Tr. JOHN SLATER seconded the.resolution. He said the 
‘€ nuisance as evident to Londoners was not caused by 
ty chimneys so much as by the ordinary house grates. 
tofessor CHURCH, in support of the resolution, described 
chemical properties of fog, smoke and the London 
sphere. 
‘r, V@ux, Mr. W. D. Caroz, Dr. WyLp and Mr. J. 
3ETT supported the motion. 
he PRESIDENT, in returning thanks to Sir Benjamin 
> and Sir William Richmond, said the Institute were 
4g to assist the efforts of the Smoke Abatement Society. 
‘Matter would be brought to the notice of the members. 
resolution was carried unanimously. 
here was on exhibition about 100 photographs of archi- 
‘alwork in the British Isles, forming part of the collections 
® National Photographic Record Society prior to their 
/ deposited in the British Museum. 


BURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
| held on the 26th ult in the rooms, 117 George Street— 
+ Stuart Syme presiding—Mr. Robert F. Sherar (of Mr. 
| L. Henderson’s staff) read a paper on “Linear Perspec- 
llustrated by Photography.” Mr. Sherar condemned the 
310 of ideas expressed by the ambiguous term “picture 
}” and discussed some of the questions arising from this 
ion., He described the elementary conditions on which 
lence depended, and distinguished between. the perspec- 
"pearance of objects as we see them and the perspective 
as we draw them on paper. He showed two photo- 
|s of the Same building from the same spot—the one on 
sht-hand side of the photographic plate and the other on 
t-hand side—which were quite different in the perspective 
‘and explained that they were both equally correct records 
‘Petspective appearance as we saw it, but records only. He 
dwn the rule that the perspective appearance depended 
* Position of the spectator, and on this only; and that 

rspective image depended on the surface on which it 
; elineated, whether it was a picture plane, vertical or 
TSE, Or a picture curved as a panorama, &c. In dealing 
(ie caaace which a spectator should be from the object 
arcs to produce an agreeable result, he showed three 

taphs of the east end of Princes Street, showing the 
| aa in the distance, and said he had often heard it 
‘sed that photography did not give correct perspective, 
i » &C, always coming out too small. The first 


photograph above referred to showed the Calton Hill about a 
quarter of the height of the buildings, the second showed it 
the same height, and the third showed it twice the height. 
This, he said, all depended on the distance the spectator or 
photographer was from the objects to be represented. The 
choice of this distance, he said, was one of the most important 
preliminaries of picture-making, whether by photography or 
other means. No rule could be laid down, except in a general 
way, in order to guide the artist, the conditions varying so 
much in each individual case. He laid great stress, however, 
on the fact that these conditions should be thoroughly under- 
stood, and said they were the very things that were not clearly 
defined in modern books on perspective. The lecture was 
illustrated by original photographs, diagrams and illustrations 
of drawings, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


N altar-piece by Jacopo Pacchiarotto, of the Sienese 

school, has been purchased for the National Gallery, and 

is placed in room No, II. in the gallery in Trafalgar Square. 

The central picture represents the Nativity, with attendant 

saints; on the frame are six small figures in niche-shaped 

panels, and below is a predella with five subjects from the 
Passion of Our Lord. 

Mr. Arthur H. Kay, of Glasgow, has presented to the 
National Gallery a small picture of the interior of a church in 
Holland by Pieter Saenredam, now hanging in the Exhibition 
of Old Masters at the Royal Academy. This painter’s works 
are very rare. 

The portrait of Baron de Linter of Namur, by Jacob 
Jordaens, also now in the Exhibition of Old Masters, has been 
purchased for the National Gallery. None of these three 
masters has hitherto been represented in the National 
Collection. 

Mr. W. Sandby, of Windsor, has presented to the National 
Gallery four water-colour drawings by Paul Sandby, and: one 
by Thomas Sandby, all representing architectural subjects. 
They are hung in the Tate Gallery at Millbank. 


THE MANCHESTER BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


tlace improvement and buildings committee of the City 
Council recommend for adoption the new building by-laws 
which were at the last meeting of the Council sent back to the 
committee for further consideration. The committee have 
resolved unanimously, “That the Council be again recom- 
mended to make the amended by-laws, which have been 
formulated and approved in draft by the Local Government 
Board.” In a report on the matter the deputy town clerk 
states that “‘the desirability of amending some of the existing 
by-laws first received consideration by the improvement and 
buildings committee in April 1897. The amendments had 
reference to the thickness of walls of domestic buildings, and 
especially of party walls, the construction of flues, the regula- 
tion of roof battens, the adaptation of the dimensions of timbers 
in common use by builders, provision for ceiling joists, the 
repeal from the by-law as to open spaces in front of houses with 
an exception in favour of plans approved before June 22, 
1890, which became obsolete in 1893 by reason of the enact- 
ment of section 19 of the Manchester Corporation Act, 1891, 
limiting the operation of approvals to a period of two years ; 
amendment of the by-law respecting down spouts so as to 
prevent their direct communication with drains; better -pro- 
vision as to ventilation of house drains; better and more 
complete provision as to the size and ventilation of soil pipes; 
and an amendment of the by-law relating to plans and sections 
so as to require them to be prepared in a permanent manner 
and upon durable material. The amendments have, ever since 
April 1897, been under the consideration of the improve- 
ment and buildings committee, and they have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the sanitary committee, the 
Manchester Society of Architects and the Local Government 
Board, with whom many conferences and much correspondence 
have taken place.” _ He further points out “the great desira- 
bility of permitting the new by-laws to be brought into opera- 
tion as early as practicable, having regard to the fact that the 
committee (contrary to his frequently expressed opinion) have 
been sanctioning plans in accordance with such amendments.” 


The London School Board have agreed to raise the 
maximum salary of the principal clerk of the Works Depart- 
ment from 500/. to 6oo/., that of the assistant architect for 
buildings and of the assistant architect for repairs from 4o00/. 
to 450/., and that of the assistant to the measuring surveyor 
from 300/, to 360/., by increments of 157. per annum. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. . to erect were an ordinary eight-roomed house on each p 


: d it’ seemed to his Lordship as if the architect 
Tue interest of the Louvre has now been enhanced by (ite rae : P uitect 
the opening of the rooms which are assigned to the collec- ace Pi une ois a 2 they could 
tion of goldsmiths’ ‘work bequeathed by the late M. a 4 yu , be P aldin a a. ouses. It was 
ADOLPHE DE ROTHSCHILD, a collection of drawings by | Sole ae yea Ge ee que e plaintiff obje 
great masters and a collection of pastels. In the first- ae 4 a ee seo ae € motion, and BO 
named is a triptych of immense value from the Abbey of aii avatibe ie Ue ae cimanple anontaainy Witch amma 
Floreffe, and attractive as a fine example of Flemish art of ever building estates ‘are laid ont, Venda alam 


the thirteenth century. There are also reliquaries, crosses ; . sea re & 
and various ecclesiastical ornaments. A bas-relief in sell, especially to the first-comers, in order that the | 


es Re t appear to be a failure. The only remed: 
marble of exuisite execution is by Acostino D1 Duccio, | Bay BO nen Lhe _ Temed) 
ad rapists the Madonna Be Child. Among the | cither to have stringent building regulations which car 


Pe : be broken unless under a penalty, or for a purchaser to 
original drawings are examples of Da Vincl, RAPHAEL ; : Cn Pere purchaser 
MICHEL ree GS Cheensce, ANDREA DEL SARTO and | 2eighbouring plots which might be used: to his disad 


others. In the Flemish collection is a splendid design by tage and to resell them. 
Rupens. REMBRANDT and other Dutch artists are also 
represented. Among the pastels those by La ‘JouR are 
perhaps the most prominent. The rooms have been 
decorated in order to increase the effect, and a great 
improvement has been effected, for which visitors will be 
thankful. 


For some years past Bristol has not presented as many 
signs of improvement as ate generally found in flourishing 
English towns. If a stranger inquired why the streets were 
not cleaner it would be sure to be answered that so much 
money was required at Avonmouth there was nothing left 
for scavenging. Bristol at one time possessed a monopoly 
of the imports and exports for the West of England. 
But younger rivals have arisen, and Bristol has been com- 
pelled to succumb to them. It is only by providing 
superior accommodation for vessels that the old trade has 
a chance of coming back to the city. In consequence of 
that necessity the works of the new dock at Dunball Island 
were started by the Prince of WaLEs on Wednesday. . As 
the contract has been taken by Sir Joun Arrp & Sows it is 
sure to be efficiently carried out. A return of trade would 
mean more expenditure on the city. Bristol must formerly 
have been one of the most charming places in England, and 
no architect can walk through the streets at the present 
‘time without feeling how easy it would be to make of 
Bristol a city that could not fail to be admired and remem- 
bered. If the port once more becomes prosperous that 
end may be attained, for many of the old buildings are 
lessons in picturesque architecture. 


An effort is being made in New York to restrict 
number of architects to whom commissions can be g 
for any kind of municipal buildings, A Bill has | 
introduced in the Assembly, the character of which ca 
inferred from the following sections: —‘“ On or before Jui 
1902, the Mayor of the city of New York shall select | 
a list of not less than 100 architects to be propesed to 
by the Fine Arts Federation of New York, not later 
May 1, 1902, at least fifty architects who, in his judgn 
are qualified to be entrusted with the design and witl 
supervision of construction, repair and alteration of pi 
buildings in the said city, and the names of the archi 
so selected by the Mayor shall be placed on a list t 
known as ‘The Eligible List of Architects for Muni 
Work.’ The name of any architect may be removed tl 
from by the Mayor whenever in his judgment the p 
interests shall so require. Nothing in this Act sha 
construed to prevent the proposal by the Fine 
Federation of New York for the said eligible list, o 
selection by the Mayor, of architects not resident in the 
of New York. On or before June 1, 1903, and ¢ 
before June 1 in each successive year thereafter, the ) 
may select not more than five architects from a list ¢ 
less than fifteen architects to be proposed to him b' 
Fine Arts Federation of New York on or before May 
each year, and may cause their names to be placed 0 
aforesaid eligible list, until-the number of names or 
eligible list, exclusive of vacancies arising from ¢ 
resignation or removal, shall amount to 100.” We 
assume that the Bill aims at the removal of some arch 
who have been receiving municipal commissions, as W 
the appointment of their successors. _ It originated wit 
New York Chapter of the American Institute of Arch 
and has been endorsed by the Fine Arts Federation. 


Many people are willing to agree about the duty of 
aiding the poor, and especially in obtaining for them con- 
venient dwellings. But abstract propositions and doctrines 
impose unexpected sacrifices when an attempt is made to 
put them into practice. A. seaside hospital, for example, 
may be most desirable, but the majority of visitors to a 
watering-place would not care to encounter the patients every 
day. This may appear to be selfish conduct, but human 
nature must be taken as it is, and generous sentiments do 
not always tally with actions. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred people would object if they found that a hospital, 
or refuge, or benevolent institution were set up opposite 
their dwelling-houses, and more especially if they were not 
able to abandon them without suffering loss. . The action 
WRIGHT v. BERRY, which came before Mr. Justice BYRNE 
on Saturday, will therefore cause some alarm among the put- 
chasers of building plots. An estate was sold at Ealing 
in 1899 which consisted of 133 large choice plots for private 
residences. One of the conditions was that “no building of 
any kind other than a detached or semi-detached house 
with appropriate offices and outbuildings to be appurtenant 
thereto or occupied therewith shall be erected on any plot.” 
The plaintiff purchased four plots and on them erected 
four private dwelling-houses. Two plots immediately 
opposite were purchased by the defendants, and after a 
time a notice-board was put up stating that the ground was 
to be used as a site for a home for poor people, and sub- 
scriptions were implored. Some correspondence followed, 
and eventually it was announced that what was to be erected 
was a set of self-contained living rooms to accommodate 
about fourteen families. The plaintiff was of opinion that 
his property would be diminished in value by at least 30 per 
cent., and sought for an injunction to prevent.the con- 
struction of the buildings. The view taken by the judge 
was that ‘the bu‘ldings which the defendant proposed 
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ST. MARY, NEWINGTON, CORONER'S COUBT. — 

HIS court was built on a very irregular site 
corner of a roadway leading out of Manor | 
Walworth Road. The court is about 34 feet long, ‘ 
wide, and is lighted from an octagonal lantern, the } 
of which is 26 feet above the floor. ‘There is a gall 
the public at one end of the court, reached by Af 
stone steps. The seats and tables for the coroner, Ju 
reporters are of oak, the floor is of wood blocks., 
mortuary chambers have plate glass next the Paw 
the jury, the walls are lined with glazed bricks, anc 
are of asphalte. The external walls are faced w' 
bricks, with box-ground Bath stone dressings. 
The builders were Messrs. Burman & SO? 
Kennington Park. The architect is Mr. HENRY Jal 


ALL SAINTS, WEST BROMWICH. 
HE carver of the organ-case and stalls Ww 
ApvENT HunstonE. The mosaic floor 
‘Messrs. BURKE & Co. 28g 


~ GELTIC GOLD ORNAMENTS. 


EGAL and antiquarian circles are beginning to stir them- 
, selves, says the Irish Times, over the probable outcome 
4e approaching action which is to be heard in the London 
» Courts, and in which the law officers of the Crown, on the 
hand, and the authorities of the British Museum on the 
ot Wes the chief litigants. It is anticipated that the case 
come-on for hearing some time about Easter. Ireland will 
» an especial interest in the proceedings, inasmuch as the 
ter to be settled is whether a number of old Celtic orna- 
ts now lying in the British Museum shall remain where 
‘are, or shall be transferred to the keeping of the Royal 
, Academy in Dublin. Up to now there is no precedent 
, conflict of this kind between the Crown and the British 
eum authorities. It may be said that in the long and 
ved controversy as to who should retain possession of this 
able collection of Celtic ornaments, valuable both from an 
arian and a financial standpoint, the ruling powers of the 
sh Museum have shown a tenacity and an ingenuity 
‘hy of a better cause. .In view of the general public 
“est which the case is sure to awaken, it will not be out 
‘lace to show how the dispute at present stands. Early in 
a farm labourer, ploughing the lands of Mr. Joseph 
son, in the neighbourhood of Limavady, in the North of 
ind, turned up a number of curious old objects, which on 
-equent secret examination proved to be (1) a hollow collar 
yo sections, with elaborate repoussé ornament of eccentric 
es; (2) a model boat with eight thwarts (originally nine), 
‘a number of oars, spars, &c.; (3) a hemispherical bowl of 
‘metal, with four rings at the edges for suspension; (4) a 
‘/tore of stout wire, with a thinner wire twisted round it; 
‘ne half of a similar torc; (6) a necklace formed of three 
‘ed chains, with a peculiar fastening; and (7) a thin, single 
1 necklace of the same plaiting. After passing through 
ijands of Mr. Gribben, a jeweller, of Belfast, and Mr. Day, 
lector of antiquities and a Fellow of the Society of 
:quaries of London, the British Museum authorities, in the 
yaning of 1897, purchased the collection for 600/. In the 
ise of a paper read by Mr. A. J. Evans, keeper of the 
enolean Museum, Oxford, the following opinion was given 
9 the discovered character of the articles :—“There is 
ast no question as to the indigenous Celtic character 
‘1€ most important relic contained in the Irish hoard. 
t hollow gold collar, with its bold repoussé designs, 
doubtedly an ancient Irish fabric, and is at the same time 
(finest example existing of this class of work.” In due 
j3e, when the real nature of the “find” on Mr. Gibson’s 
t came to the knowledge of the Irish members of Parlia- 
¢: and to the authorities of the Royal Irish Academy, a 
41 was made that the ornaments were treasure trove, 
(erly belonging to the Crown, and, as such, should at once 
surrendered to the Royal Irish Academy, as the legal 
jidian of all treasure trove found in Ireland. To this con- 
ton the British Museum replied that, the ornaments having 
4 bought jn the open market they would not be given up, 
/ statutes governing the British Museum explicitly forbade 
«Museum authorities parting with such possessions, even 
:\they so minded. At this point several discussions took 
é:in the House of Commons, in the course of which it was 
2? plain that both Mr. Balfour and the Attorney-General for 
€nd were in sympathy with the claims of the Royal Irish 
c emy, There was no escape, however, from the fact that 
€only direct way of compelling the British Museum to 
Up possession of the articles in dispute was to pass a 
a| Bill through Parliament. An enabling Bill was conse- 
iy introduced by Mr. William Redmond, but as it was 
smatically “blocked” by the friends of the British Museum 
Tver stood a chance of becoming law. The next step taken 
ithe appointment by the Government of a special com- 
'€ in 1899 to examine the whole question. Of this com- 
le Lord Rathmore was chairman, and the membership 
¢ded Mr. John Morley, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Herbert 
yell Sir John Evans and Sir Thomas Esmonde, the last 
‘10m has been a most persistent advocate of the justice of 
ag these antiquities in Dublin. The report of this com- 
e 


€, taken as a whole, was unquestionably in favour of the 
taken by Sir Thomas Esmonde. Still, however, the 
Wk Museum stood firm, and its authorities now added a 
ter defence to the one originally put forward, that the 
i and fast lines of their statutes bound their hands and 
i them from allowing anything which they had 


Cred legally from leaving their custody. The new 
aX: vanced was that the charter issued by Charles I. 
Z| f London companies of Ulster gave the right 
| x treasure trove found within their jurisdiction 
: ia London companies, and as one of these companies, 
“1 shmongers, acquiesced in the claim of the British 
sgh » hothing further was to be said. Sir Thomas 
{ f Me shereup on carefully examined the charter in question, 
Bligh, that there was no mention of any concession of 
Midi rove in it, and that nowhere im it did the Crown give 
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away its rights. A new phase of the struggle was entered on 
at this discovery. The Irish law officers now came to closer 
quarters with the holders of the ornaments. They announced 
that having gone fully into the case they had come to the con 

clusion that the right to treasure trove in these antiquities 
vested in the Royal Irish Academy, and they summoned the 
British Museum people to surrender them at once. Where- 
upon these tough antagonists retorted that the ornaments, over 
which the whole fight was being waged, were neither treasure 
trove nor even Irish. This interposed fresh delay. Finally 
the Irish law officers, losing all further patience, served legay 
notice on the Museum authorities to hand over their purchases 
to the Royal Irish Academy. An additional curt refusal came 
to hand, with a notification that the Museum would defend its 
position in the law courts. Sothe case now stands, the law 
officers halting for the moment to enable the authorities of the 
British Museum to file their defence. It is assumed, as I have 
said, that the actual proceedings in the courts will be reached 
by Easter. 

On Monday, in the House of Commons, Sir T. Esmonde 
asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he could say 
out of what fund the legal expenses of the British’ Museum in 
the case for the recovery of the Irish gold ornaments were 
being defrayed ; and, in view of the fact that the Irish and the 
English law officers of the Crown were unanimous in the 
opinion that these ornaments were illegally retained by the 
British Museum, and that a demand had been addressed by the 
Crown to the British Museum to deliver up these ornaments, 
whether he would see that the legal expenses of the British 
Museum in connection with the case were not paid out of the 
public funds.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer in reply said : 
I understand that the trustees of the British Museum are 
advised that they have no legal right to give up these orna- 
ments, and that, therefore, they feel they cannot so so without 
the decision of a Court. In order that the case may be 
properly placed before the Court it is necessary that some legal 
expenses should be incurred on behalf of the trustees, which 
could not properly be charged on the ordinary votes by which 
the Museum is supported, nor could they be asked to pay such 
expenses themselves, as, even assuming them to be wrong, they 
are only acting to the best of their judgment in their official 
capacity. Their expenses will, therefore, be paid from the vote 
for law charges.—Sir T. Esmonde also asked the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he could state when the trial between 
the Treasury and the British Museum for the recovery of the 
Irish gold ornaments would take place.—The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said he understood that the time given by the Court 
for the delivery of the defence expired on the 8th inst. It was 
not possible to state in advance the exact date on which the 
trial will take place. 


SCOTTISH ART IN THE TURIN EX#IBITION. 
A International Exhibition of Modern Decorative Art is to 

be held this year in Turin, from April till November. 
The project, which has received the patronage of the King of 
Italy, is under the presidency of the Duke of Aosta. A large 
guarantee fund has been collected by contributions from Turin 
and from the neighbouring towns, aided by the generosity of 
the aristocracy and commercial men of the district. The 
committee is composed of two sections, one artistic, the other 
administrative. An imposing and extensive building has been 
erected to house the various exhibits, and every European 
nation is to be represented. The building has been divided 
into sections, and these sections have been allocated among 
the different exhibiting nations. The majority of the conti- 
nental nations who are contributing have received subsidies 
from their respective Governments, and this State aid has 
enabled certain countries to erect and decorate particular 
buildings and pavilions. Notably has this been done by 
France, Belgium and Austria. Special sections have been 
given to England and to Scotland, and to these two 
countries a sum of money has been respectively voted by the 
Council of the Exhibition in Turin. In England the delegate 
appointed is Mr. Walter Crane, who has been assisted in the 
secretarial duties by Dr. Maris Borsa. Acting under Mr. 
Crane’s direction, the work to be sent from England has been 
practically confined to that produced by members of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society, and most of the better art 
workers have contributed specimens of their craft. A member 
of the Executive Council from Turin visited Glasgow in Sep- 
tember last, says the Glasgow Herald, and Mr. Francis New- 
bery was appointed delegate for Scotland to collect and select 
work. Dr. Fernando Agnoletti was associated with him as 
secretary, and the winter has been spent in obtaining from 
Scottish art ‘workers the best that was obtainable by their 
efforts. A scheme of decoration for the Scottish section has 
been drawn out by Mr. Charles R. Mackintosh, and this 
scheme is in active progress in Turin. A 7 feet dado of gold 
and purple goes round the walls of the section the upper 
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part of the walls and the roof being coloured white. The 
entire space is broken at intervals by pierced decorative wooden 
constructions, through which a brightly-coloured stencil is 
seen. The electric lighting has received special attention 
in its arrangement, and the decoration of the whole section 
jis to be in itself of the nature of an exhibit, the aim 
being that the spectator shall on his entrance be at 
once struck with the treatment. To Mr. Mackintosh 
and Mrs. Macdonald Mackintosh a space has been reserved, 
which they are to fill with their exhibits, and the same 
has been done in the case of the artists, Mr. Herbert M‘Nair 
and Mrs. M‘Nair. Mr. James Salmon and Mr. J. Gaff Gillespie 
take charge of another portion of the section, while yet a fourth 
space is to be reserved for embroideries and needlework, in 
which will be seen the work of Mrs. Traquair, Miss Ann 
Macbeth (medallist at the last “Studio” Exhibition), Miss 
Beveridge and Mrs. Newbery. Articles of furniture will be 
grouped at differing spaces along the walls of the section, and 
cases filled with bookbindings, enamels, metalwork, glass and 
small “objets d’art” are to be placed in the centre of the floor. 
Among the enamellists sending work are thee names of 
J. Cromer Watt, of Aberdeen, and Miss Dewar and Miss 
Harvey, of Glasgow. About a dozen pieces of brightly-coloured 
pottery are to be spotted over the section. These latter are to 
be executed and exhibited by Mr. Arnold Fleming. Treat- 
ments of ornamental leadwork are to be in the windows, and a 
section of a carpet from a design by Mrs, Newbery is being 
executed for the section by the firm of Alexander Morton 
& Co. of Darvel. The official opening has been fixed for 
April 26, and probably one or more artists will be deputed to 
proceed to Turin to arrange the Scottish section. 


SUBURBAN HOUSES OF NEW YORK. 

We the present time the landowners who are developing 

under careful restrictions the pleasantest suburbs near 
New York, says the Architectural Recurd, rarely sell plots 
which are less than an acre, and while such plots are available 
only for relatively well-to-do people, it is after all only the 
relatively well-to-do who, under present conditions, count at 
all in the process of architectural improvement. As the popular 
taste for the proprieties of suburban architecture becomes more 
refined, the size of the average plot upon which the suburban 
house is built will most assuredly increase, and the tendency 
will be accelerated by the constantly larger and consequently 
cheaper amounts of land which will be opened up by improved 
methods of .communication. 

The larger building plot would enable the architect to situate 
the buildings very much further back from the street ; it would 
give him a chance to provide an effective approach, a proper 
grouping of trees and foliage, a good distribution of spaces, 
and, in general, a plan for the grounds which was convenient, 
logical and appropriate. _The house would become more of a 
country house, with a definite place in the landscape, and an 
arrangement of the grounds which would give its owner a 
chance by their cultivation and development to take more 
than a languid or sentimental interest in the soil. At 
present this is undoubtedly the crudest aspect of American 
suburban architecture. One sees many suburban houses 
which must be and are extremely comfortable places in which 
to live. One sees fewer, but still a good many suburban 
houses, in which an intelligent, attempt has been made to draw 
an appropriate and well-proportioned facade; but it is a very 
rare thing to come across a suburban place, no matter how 
large, in which the grounds have been treated with any 
kindness. or any feeling for landscape architectural effects. A 
privet hedge outlining the property, a few shrubs. scattered 
promiscuously. about, a tree here and there where it has 
happened to grow, a hydrangea or'a bunch of geranium in the 
midst of the lawn—that is, as a rule, as much landscape 
gardening or architecture as the ordinary suburban resident 
needs, and when he seeks for more the result is so flagrant 


that one inevitably regrets that he had not remained content | 


with less. 

This deficiency in the ordinary American suburban and 
country house is due to the failure of the average American. to 
make any adequate provision for the treatment of his grounds 
in relation to his house, and the consequent inexperience and 
lack of training of suburban architects in this class of work. 
But conditions are likely to improve in this as well as in, other 
respects. Although very few actual results of. the demand 
have as yet been produced, there is a manifestly increasing 
interest in the appropriate treatment of the grounds ; and it is 
to be expected that in time this interest. will have a wholesome 
and pervasive effect upon all the better grades of suburban 
architecture. In that event the good suburb will cease to 
become the commonplace and dreary thing which it now so 
often is, but the precise forms which the change will take are 
not easy to predict, In the better American suburbs of the 


present time the effect which, by the natural process of t, 
tion, both owner and architect have sought to attain 
something like that of a New England country town,» 
streets are lined with two or four rows of elms or maples, 
house is separated from the street by a considerable str 
of lawn, but no attempt is, as a rule, made to obtain 
actual privacy, and the walls which so frequently shut off 
grounds of the house from the street in a foreign sut 
are rarely if ever seen. It is improbable that Amer 
neighbourliness will ever consent to the complete separa 
both from the passers-by and each other which the for, 
suburban resident likes; but as the desire for a more for 
and architectural treatment of the grounds becomes strong. 
is probable that screens, both of brick and foliage, will be n 
more freely used than at present. The use of such screens 
have at least one good result. The American subu 
resident of the present day not only likes to expose himself 
his family to public view, but he has a much less commend 
want of reticence about some of his domestic arrangemen 
such, for instance, as the drying of his laundry—which are 
either interesting. or seemly objects of public inspection, 
one of the first reforms of suburban architecture will ; 
assuredly be the more general erection of some effe 
barrier, behind which the household can dry its linen, 

We have already indicated the point of view from whic 
the past the American suburban house has been 1 
frequently and most flagrantly open to criticism, and th 
that it has not been, architecturally speaking, a cou 
house at all, The one characteristic which should disting 
rural architecture is that of possessing some organic 
necessary relation to the land on which it is situated and 
landscape by which it is surrounded. This appearanc 
composing unobtrusively and effectively with their site 
surroundings has been obtained in rural buildings by 
methods. In some of the French country architecture ar 
that of the Italian villas it was obtained by low, simple out! 
and masses which. fitted the structure snug and close t 
land on:which it was built. On the other hand, in n 
English country houses a building which structurally wa: 
very well adjusted to its site was given an equally approp 
effect by means of the planting and treatment of the land i 
which: was, as it were, built up and worked over until it 
sented a most picturesque, attractive and eminently habii 
appearance. The very same thing was frequently don 
former times in this country, and the better American: 
architecture in the Colonial period, whatever its defects, 
eminently suited to the country in which it was built anc 
uses to which it was put. But more recently the Ame 
country, and particularly the suburban house, has not 
informed by any proper feeling as to the kind of building ¥ 
fitted the land, and the country house will improve ju: 
proportion. as this feeling is renewed among suburban a 
tects and their clients. 

From 1885 until 1895 the great majority of suburban he 


were built in what was known as the Queen Anne style 


surely no style was ever invented which lent itself more t 
freakish and meaningless eccentricities which are as utter] 
of place in rural as they are in every other kind of a a 
A Queen Anne cottage was at best a prettified bijou f 
building, which in its design was a collection of incongru 
and-in its effect gave the impression of something per 
upon. the land instead of something growing logically out 

And the detail was as incongruous and meaningless a 
masses and outlines. On the inside the better grade of ' 
houses were extremely comfortable, and this fact showed 

both ‘their designers and owners had most at heart in dra 
and approving the plans. The outside practically took : 
of itself, except so far as the piazza was concerned, fo 
average American’s idea of a country or suburban plact 
a place in which he could sit ona “piazza” and, whe! 
reading the Sunday newspaper, “look at the “view.” | 
piazza itself was as a rule an appendage which absolutely 
hibited a logical and appropriate design. No one will di 
the fact that in the summer climate of America a vera 
of some kind is an absolute necessity ; but the concept) 
making a suburban house practically nothing but a comfoi 
interior and a spacious piazza could have originated only at: 
a people whose interest in the country was most external, 
ficial and occasional. It is only people who rarely go off) 
piazza who could sacrifice the whole building to such an é 
sion into the open air of the interior of the house. 

Since 1895 there has been a marked tendency towa 
improvement in the design of the better class of subt 
houses. By the better class of suburban houses we 
mean those that are built by exceptionally wealthy men) 
plans by well-known city architects; we mean the subtt 
house which costs somewhere between 8,000 dols. and I 
dols., and which is as a rule designed either by local arch 
or perhaps some local builder. Asa rule they are no 
cocked’ up capriciously in the air, but take their place { 
naturally and smoothly upon the ground, , The piazza 1s 


} 


{ 


frequently the chief external: feature. While it is still in 
cases unduly prominent, it is either much better managed 
design is frankly adapted to it. The roofs are for the 
pitched lower, and the outline is not broken by a 

r of meaningless and fussy gables. The whole design is 
sto be decidedly simpler and more logical, and whatever 
nental detail there is, is better managed. The buildings 


in for the most part commonplace, and they are likely to 
ast successful where they are most original. They indi- 
ition than 


rather the prevalence of a better general tradi 
- training and taste on the part of their individual 
ners. Several good types of design and material have been 
juced by well-known architects, and these types are little 
tle leavening the whole mass. For Americans are the 
quickly imitative people in the world; and when their 
tiveness has a standard to copy which makes an appeal to 
sense of excellence, good effects follow with astonishing 


aly speaking, it may be said that the designs indicate 
tendencies. In the first place, there is the tendency to 
rate within bounds of taste and decorum the peculiar 
“es of the Queen Anne cottage. Gables are cut out, the 
are less inclined and a coherent, modest and decent 
o tends to emerge. More distinctive and dignified effects 
‘however, obtained by the much more frequent use of 
\iialforms. The Colonial house had the immense advantage 
ng a country house of moderate height and good propor- 
built by people who lived and not merely slept in the 
ity; and its increased adaptation to modern uses, of which 
_ are many signs, can be productive of nothing but good. 
ly, it is natural that the Elizabethan timbered house 
-d begin to be more extensively used, for it always appeals 
ople whose taste in architecture is for the quaint and 
icturesque. Its danger always is the sacrifice of simplicity 
ood proportions to mere picturesque charm ; and it needs 
oftening and moderation of a much more ‘elaborate and 
t treatment of the surrounding land than it has yet 
ved in this country. 

‘hat the suburban architect should then try to obtain is, 
first place, a good general lay-out of the suburb in which 
interested, the division of the land into plots large enough 
e individual surroundings to each particular building, and 
shitectural treatment of this plot which seems to create an 
‘able relation between just that site and just that building. 
vest that can be said for contemporary suburban architec- 
(s that in individual and selected cases one finds a better 
jal plan, larger plots and more seemly buildings ; but in 
\se has full architectural advantage been taken of these 
rived ¢ conditions. While architects and owners are feeling 
ne in the right direction the process of improvement is 
1 its earliest stages. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


| HEN the Ordnance Survey was first undertaken in 
/ 1784, it was merely intended to produce a military map 
{| southern counties of the kingdom. As the work advanced 
41e into general favour as a road map, a travelling map, a 
ly map and general geographical map. In 1824 Lord 
) sagle and the Irish members of Parliament came to the 
asion that it would be advisable, in the adaptation of the 
ral Survey to Ireland, to secure some further social 
tages, and especially to make it subservient to the proper 
«iment and collection of the grand jury cess and other 
é’axes in that part of the kingdom. A committee of the 
2 of Commons sat in 1824, which recommended a town- 
survey of Ireland on a scale of 6 inches to a mile. That 
was accordingly adopted. When a portion of Ireland 
een completed, the Government was further induced to 
(ithe details of the survey from the boundaries of town- 
to the subdivisions of fields. 
| 1840 all England, with the exception of the six northern 
lies, had been surveyed on the scale of 2 inches, and 
hed and engraved on the scale of 1 inch to a mile, anda 
| peer of Scotland had been previously surveyed ona 
le. 
e survey of Scotland was suspended in 1828, in order 
he survey of Ireland might be proceeded with. Previously 
t t suspension the county of Wigton and one-half of the 
Wies of Ayrshire and Kirkcudbright had been surveyed 
fawn for the 1-inch scale, and on the completion of the 
pe Ireland in 1840 the survey of Scotland was resumed 
} 6-inch scale, which had been found of such great value 
Ne Tae of Ireland. Thus the work which had been 
; pres done on the 1-inch scale was thrown away, and the 
‘| lon between the peculiar advantages of a 6-inch survey, 
Plicable to the townlands of Ireland in comparison with 
organ territorial divisions of Great Britain, was not at that 
su ciently taken into consideration. The survey was 
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proceeded with in the three counties of Wigton, Gy enh paattaay tall prdRRALd Wil ba eheltiresicodinti&e OF WigtonpMirkeintbrighe 
and Edinburgh, which were accordingly mapped and engraved 
by the Ordnance on the 6-inch scale. 

The néxt step of importance was Lord Elcho’s committee 
on the Scotch survey, which sat in 1851. The state of the 
case as regards Scotland then was that a 6-inch map had been 
resolved upon, but no I-inch map. The question before the 
committee was simply whether they would have a 6-inch map 
ora t-inch map. An alternative between those two maps was 
the only question proposed to them, and they pronounced in 
favour of the 1-inch map, on the ground that it was better 
adapted to geographical purposes, and that the 6-inch map 
alone was not of sufficient public utility to justify the large 
expenditure of public money that was required. The committee 
also appears to have acted under a general impression that by 
dispensing with the 6-inch scale the 1-inch scale would be more 
speedily proceeded with. 

Orders were given by the Treasury and Ordnance in con- 
formity with the report of that committee. Lancashire, York- 
shire, Kirkcudbrightshire and Edinburghshire, being nearly 
finished, were ordered to be completed on the 6-inch scale, and 
the remaining four counties of England and the rest of 
Scotland were to be done on the I-inch scale. 

These instructions produced the greatest dissatisfaction in 
Scotland and in the unsurveyed portion of England. 

Consequently, in 1852 and 1853, numerous representations 
were received from commissioners of supply, Royal burghs 
and various bodies in Scotland, and from the magistrates and 
others connected with the colliery and mining interests in the 
North of England, the object of which was to induce the 
Treasury to rescind the orders which had been given in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the committee of 1851 in 
favour of the 6-inch scale. Some of these memorials were 
referred to the Board of Ordnance by the Treasury in June 
1852, and a determination was come to by those departments 
that the survey of Fife, which was at that time going on, 
should be conducted on the 6-inch scale, and that the question 
of the scale as to the rest of the country should be reserved for 
future consideration. Meanwhile the desirableness of an 
increased scale was much discussed by professional persons, . 
and a more mature knowledge of the subject was arrived at. 

In February 1853 Lord Elcho drew up a very able 
memorandum on the survey which, with numerous letters on 
the subject, was transmitted, with the Treasury circular letter 
of April 16, 1853, to a large number of the most experienced 
and scientific societies and persons in the kingdom, requesting 
them to state their opinion on the comparative merits of a 
6-inch as contrasted against any larger scale for the purposes 
of a national survey, it being understood that the inch scale 
would under any circumstances be proceeded with. The 
sep ESS were as follow:—In favour of the scale of 6 inches, 
32; in favour of a larger scale, 120. The weight of authority 
being in favour of a larger scale, a second circular was 
addressed to the same parties, requesting them to state what 
scale they would recommend. 

These replies were, by a Treasury minute, dated June 13, 
1854, submitted to Sir John Burgoyne, Mr. Blamire and Mr. 
Rendel, with instructions to report the result of the answers to 
the Treasury circular of 1853. They unanimously reported 
that the weight of the evidence in the printed correspondence 
before them was decidedly in favour of the scale of one two- 
thousand-five-hundredth part of the linear measure of the 
ground to be mapped (popularly termed the 25-inch or I square 
inch to 1 acre scale). 

Under these circumstances the Treasury determined, by a 
minute dated July 15, 1854, “‘ That the surveys of Ayrshire and 
Dumfriesshire should be laid down and drawn on paper on the 
scale recommended by the committee, z ¢. of one two-thousand- 
five-hundredths of the linear measurement of the ground ; also 
that until a final determination should be arrived at as to the 
scale upon which the Ordnance Survey should be conducted 
and engraved, the course which has been authorised in refer- 
ence to Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire should be applied to other 
districts.” 

Colonel James was first employed as a director of the 
Ordnance Survey in 1854. On May 18, 1855, the Treasury 
recorded a minute, founded on a report and memorandum sub- 
mitted to them by Colonei Lane, in relation to the engraving 
of the Ordnance Survey of Scotland which required immediate 
steps to be taken, in which their lordships stated that they 
arrived at the following conclusions :—1. That it is unnecessary 
to have plans of the Highlands and uncultivated districts on the 
scale of one two-thousand-five-hundredths, and that the super- . 
intendent of the survey should exercise his discretion as to. the 
districts, the plans of which are to be made on that scale. 
2. That plans on the one two-thousand-five-hundredths scale 
should not be engraved, but that copies when wanted should 
be made by the anastatic process. 3. That the Highland and 
other partially cultivated and thinly-peopled districts should be 
drawn on the scale of six inches to a mile, and copies 
when wanted should be furnished by the anastatic process, 
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4. That the general map of Scotland on the scale of 1 inch to 
a mile should be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 5. That 
the plans of towns containing more than 4,000 inhabitants 
should be drawn on the scale of one five-hundredths linear 
measurement. 

Since the Ordnance Survey has been undertaken general 
attention was more immediately directed to its object. There 
was a gradual progress of public opinion in favour of conduct- 
ing it on the larger scale of 25 inches to a mile, equal to 1 inch 
to an acre. This was ably explained by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Sir John Burgoyne and Sir C. Trevelyan, who all 
concurred in stating that the further the larger survey had pro- 
ceeded the more they had become prepossessed in its favour. 
It is likewise worthy of observation that at Aldershot, 
Portsmouth and in several places in the South of England 
previously surveyed on the I-inch scale, a re-survey on a scale 
of 25 inches to the mile has been found essential for military 
purposes } 

The idea of a cadastral survey of 25 inches originated with 
Delambre and Laplace in 1793. A commission, of which they 
were members, recommended it to Napoleon in 1807, who 
adopted it, and carried out the survey of France upon that 
scale with signal success. It appears that the proposal to 
adopt the 25-inch scale in Great Britain originated with 
Colonel Dawson, attached to the Tithe and Inclosure Com- 
mission, who stated that had his suggestions been adopted in 
1837, when the 1-inch Ordnance maps were found utterly 
inapplicable to and useless for the purposes of the Tithe Com- 
mission, an expense of 3.529,830/. might have been saved to 
the country, besides a further considerable outlay in respect of 
surveys for roads, canals, water supply and the sale and 
transfer of property, which he had no means of estimating. 


ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF BRIDGES. 


LECTURE on“ The Architectural Treatment of Bridges ” 

was delivered at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, on the 

27th ult. by Mr. H. Heathcote Statham. .Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A., presided, and there was a large attendance. 

Mr. Statham said that the’ subject of the architectural 
treatment of bridges was essentially modern, for the reason 
that until the nineteenth century bridges were built for the 
most part as utilitarian structures. In recent times it had 
been perceived that bridges might have architectural im- 
portance, good or bad. Bridges could be grouped under the 
headings of stone, steel with stone piles, steel alone, and 
wooden. There was something to be said for those included 
in the last heading, namely, that they were picturesque, for 
they could hardly help being so. To illustrate this point, 
pictures of old Putney Bridge, Jenny’s Whim Bridge, a 
Japanese bridge and others were thrown on the screen. He 
put in a plea that some of the cld wooden bridges up the 
Thames. might be allowed to remain, because they added 
greatly to the beauty of the river and were much to 
be preferred to ugly iron structures, which unnecessarily 
spoilt. the river scenery, With regard to steel bridges, 
he divided them into beam, suspension and_ trussed 
bridges, and said that the less ornament there was in them the 
better. Pure structure was never in bad taste, and he thought 
that much of the public criticism of engineers of iron bridges 
was uncalled for and absurd. Several examples of beam 
bridges were shown, and included a bridge at Rotterdam and 
Britannia and Saltash bridges. In the construction of suspen- 
sion bridges, he said that beauty was an essential characteristic, 
and after referring to the simplicity of Hungerford Bridge, now 
Clifton Bridge, and others, Mr. Statham called attention to the 
bad ornamentation on Hammersmith Bridge, contrasting it 
with the superior order of the art in French bridges. In 
dealing with the Tower Bridge he styled the architecture as 
that of mistaken Medizevalism. Among trussed bridges he 
mentioned Richmond railway bridge as one of the most 
pleasing about London. There was, however, much to be said 
for that at Southwark, which was a real cast-iron arch. The 
great advantage of cantilever bridges was that an enormous 
space could be spanned by them. He gave as examples the 
Forth Bridge and a very crude structure by North American 
Indians over a ravine in Canada, an instance of the unconscious 
use of the cantilever principle by uncivilised man. After dealing 
with the structure of several bridges which formed the connect- 
ing link between stone and steel bridges, he spoke of design, deal- 
ing first with the treatment of arches and then with cutwaters. 
As to the treatment of piers, he said that in modern times there 


seemed to bea notion that the correct thing to do was to place a’ 


column with a capital on it.: The piers of. Blackfriars Bridge 
were, in his opinion, perfectly out of place, and were designed, 
it would seem, for the purpose of carrying a superstructure. 
Piers should properly be buttresses, and if an order were 
introduced it should be proportioned to its. position and 
apparent work. Views of Lynmouth, Wallingford, old, West- 
minster and old Blackfriars bridges were shown as illustrating 


the various forms of arches. With reference to Lon 
Bridge, which was one of the finest bridges ever built 
expressed the view that the proposed alterations would < 
the look of the bridge. He regretted that it was tho, 
necessary to make any alteration, for it had not been sh 
that it was practically required. He then remarked upon 
detail of the piers of Vauxhall Bridge, and showed views of 
design. In conclusion, he said that the real treatmen 
bridges was to be found in the adoption of Gothic princi 
even if Classic details were used. 

The Chairman, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Stat} 
said it was very important that they should have right not 
as to how a bridge should be built, and also how it was 
kept. With regard to London Bridge, he was quite sure 
would all agree with the lecturer that the alterations , 
unnecessary. If, however, those alterations were to be ca; 
out, he thought they were entitled to know what was goin; 
be done, and they ought to be in a position to form s 
opinion as to what was the correct thing to do. At the pre 
time they must give way to the French as the great br 
builders. The new bridge constructed for the Paris Exhib 
was a magnificent structure, and he only hoped that Vau; 
Bridge would be built in some way to vie with it. 

The motion was carried and the proceedings terminate 


BRITISH MUSEUM, 


1 is understood that the problem of how to provide suffix 

accommodation at the British Museum for the ray 
accumulating mass of old newspapers has at length | 
solved, the trustees, says the Zz7es, having obtained the s 
tion of the Treasury to the establishment of a separate br: 
of the Museum at Hendon for the storage of this cla: 
material. It may be recalled that the British Museum 
submitted to Parliament two years ago would have empow 
the trustees to “make and give effect to arrangements 
the council of any county or borough (including the 1 
council or borough commissioners of any burgh or pi 
burghs in Scotland) for placing in the custody of the coi 
copies of any newspaper published in or near the count 
borough, which have been received by the trustees sinc 
year 1837, or which may be hereafter received by them, 
every council shall make due provision for the preservatia 
copies so placed in their custody.” This proposal, how 
was so strongly opposed by those having practical acquaint 
with the subject that, although the House of Lords passed 
Bill, it had to be dropped; and the alternative scheme 
adopted may be regarded as an evidence that the objectior 
plan of decentralisation has been finally abandoned. — 
total estimated cost of the new building and of the site | 
which it is to be erected is 18,coo/., of which 3,000/ wi 
provided in the Civil Service Estimates for 1902-03. It 1! 
intended that students wishing to refer to old newspaper 
shall be put to the inconvenience of making’ special visi! 
Hendon for the purpose, the suggestion being that a ( 
notice shall be required in order that the volume to be consi 
may be brought to the Museum headquarters at Bloomsbu 


THE DISCOVERY AT ST. JAMES’S PALA 
T. JAMES’S PALACE and the adjoining Park, says. 
.) Standard, are closely associated with monastic in‘ 
tions. Not far from the Palace stood what was certain! 
last Roman Catholic foundation by an English Sovereign, 
probably the last monastic house in London before the Re} 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. This was occt 
by a community of Benedictines established by James 
which, of course, did not survive that monarch’s flight, an‘ 
accession of William III. in 1688. Some twenty years 
than this, on a site not far from where Marlborough H: 
now stands, there was built for Catherine of Braganza, the’ 
of Charles II., a house of Capuchin friars. Cardinal a 
the Queen’s almoner, took Pepys “through the whole f 
and chapel and new monastery,” and the immortal diari 
his record of the visit, shows himself more than usually pe 
He is quite unable to appreciate the spirit of monast 
which, whether one approves of it or not, must be admitte 
have a lofty ideal—the individual working out his own si 
tion by means of the moral or material service of the 
Of this Pepys sees nothing, or, at any rate, says nothing. 
notes the meat roasting at the fire, goes into the cell of one¢ 
fathers and remarks that it was very clean, “hung with pic 
and set with books,” and then wished that he were a Capt! 
friar. Of the inner life he was ignorant, and the sincerity ¢ 
wish may be gauged by the fact that on the same da 
went to the King’s House, and saw Nell Gwynne p\. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Humorous Lieutenant.” 
than these houses by six or seven hundred years was 
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owe 
= t. James the Less, some of the stonework of which 
papitsl.of 5 in 1838, when part of the Chapel Royal was 
ken down. There is little reason to doubt that the human 
‘mains met with in the course of the recent excavations in one 
> the courtyards are those of some of the inmates. The 
-ecise origin of the house is lost in the mist of _ages, and the 
yarter incorporating has been searched for in vain. According 
Dugdale, who quotes from Tanner’s “ Notitia Monastica,” 
e hospital was founded in the fields near Westminster by 
me well-disposed citizens of London “beyond the memory 
‘man and (as some think) before the Conquest,” for fourteen 
aidens that were leprous. Afterwards eight brethren were 
ided. It seems to have been fairly well endowed, for Stow 
s that it had two hides of land, with the usual appurtenances 
the parish of St. Margaret, to which sundry devout men of 
»ndon added “ six-and-fifty pounds rents,” while other devout 
snors bestowed on it four hides of land at Westminster and 
yht acres of land and wood in Hendon, Chalcote and Hamp- 
tad. The house was rebuilt in the reign of Henry III, so 
at the Norman stonework found in 1838 would appear to 
‘ve belonged to an earlier structure Edward I. granted 
2 community the privileges of a seven days’ fair, which 
\s the origin of the famous May Fair, formerly held | 
the fields near Piccadilly. The government was in 
2 hands of a master, and of these officers Dugdale records 
'e, the first in the reign of Edward III and the last in that 
| Henry VI., who granted the perpetual custody of the 
‘dation to Eton College, by which it was surrendered to 
anry VIII. in the twenty-third year of his reign in exchange 
|: Chattisham and other lands in Suffolk, and was then valued 
‘1oo/.a year. That ended its existence, for the king pulled 
‘wn the old structure and erected on the site what Stow calls 
(goodly manor,” of which the gatehouse and turrets facing 
; James’s Street are all that remains. There is no record as 
the exact status—secular or regular—of the clerics who had 
‘cure of souls of these leprous maidens. But in support of 
view that they belonged tothe regular clergy, it may be 
We the Benedictine abbots of Westminster claimed 
jisdiction over them, and that the leper-house of St. Giles’s, 
fnded in 1118 by Matilda, wife of Henry I., was a cell of 
Irton Lazars, in Leicestershire, which was in turn subject 
tthe house of St. John of Jerusalem. How great a scourge 
| rosy was in this country in the Middle Ages may be gathered 
fm the fact that about twenty foundations similar to the 
jer-house of St. James the Less have been traced. The 
stodians of these houses must have been animated by the 
sne spirit which impelled Father Damien to dedicate his life 
tthe service of the lepers of the Pacific, and won for him the 
p2 of the “ Martyr of Molokai.” 

_The coffin and skeleton discovered in Colour Court, St. 
tee Palace, were removed on Saturday to the British 
| seum. 

A correspondent of the Zimes writes:—The lead coffin 
ich was found last week in the soil of the Colour Court at 
5 James’s Palace contained nothing but the remains of the 
leton of a powerful man some 5 feet 10 inches high. The 
tinued damp, and perhaps some acids in the ground, had 
> sed the lower portion of the lead to waste away, and bits of 
| skeleton had perished and passed through the opening. 
re was no metal remaining attached to the body which 
isht give a clue to the date of sepulture. The remains will 
dresealed and buried. The upper slab of the coffin was in 
sid order, and carried a cross in raised ropework, extending 
full length and breadth. The coffin was found in the layer 
if only 2 feet lower than that disturbed some forty years 


i for the insertion of a water-pipe to the main building. 
> ttered bones have been found throughout the excavations, 
i these are being collected and reburied. 

_Another correspondent writes :—Although, owing to various 
jumstances, it is’ practically impossible to fix the date of 
,* interment by the condition of human bones, yet, within 
I precincts of such an historic building as St. James’s Palace 
fog not to be very difficult to decide whether the burial- 
e recently disturbed belongs to monastic times or is of 
ardate. This is no doubt being considered in connection 
VA the €xact spot where the discovery has been made, and 
relics besides bones which may have been unearthed. 
aj fact that one body has been found wrapped in a leaden 
1 | of unusual shape would hardly seem to be sufficient to 
V rant its being considered that of a Medizval monk, for at 
Imes and in many places special persons have been buried 
Mn individual manner. In old palaces and houses such as 
> James's, used successively by different Royal and noble 
comes their households, it was quite usual to set aside a 


% of the premises, sometimes an open piece of ground and 
Cetimes vaults under a 


i portion of the buildings, for the 
Siete of members of the household. The Savoy and 
“terset House are cases in point. But it is by no 
1. - probable, as suggested in your paragraph in to- 
28 issue, that the spot recently discovered may have 
a burial-place belonging to the ancient almshouse 


| 


| 


165 
or hospital of St. James’s, originally founded for the reception 
of “fourteen sisters, maidens, that were leprous, living chastely 
and honestly in Divine service,” and acquired about 1532 by 
Henry VIII. Some remains of St. James’s Hospital have been 
found, according to the Rev. W. J. Loftie, in Arlington Street, 
which is a little distance from the Palace. The insanitary 
practice of monastic times of burying the dead in the midst of 
the living is, curiously enough, surviving still. For although 
we can hardly believe that it would be permitted’ now to use as 
a burial-ground a portion of the garden of any ordinary town 
school or institution, yet this is being done in certain Roman 
Catholic establishments in populous parts of London, as well 
as in the suburbs and the provinces; and it is a little difficult 
to understand why in places such as present-day nunneries, to 
which it is so exceptionally difficult to obtain access for inspec- 
tion, the Home Secretary still gives permission for old burial- 
grounds to be used and new ones to be formed. 

It is to be hoped that further discoveries in St. James’s 
Palace may lead to the settlement of’ the question as to the 
approximate date of this interesting place of interment. 


THE ROMAN SETTLEMENT AT 
CLAUSENTUM. 

AG a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries in London 

a paper was read by -Mr. ‘William Dale, F.S.A.; of 
Southampton, on discoveries made at Clausentum, near 
Southampton. About a year ago, when Bitterne Manor began 
to be handed over to the builders, interest was aroused in the 
matter in London, and in May last Mr. George E. Fox, E-S-A,, 
director of the Silchester explorations, and Mr. St. John Hope, 
secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, paid a special visit to 
the spot, and the following report was drawn up:— 

“The site of the Roman station in question is on a peninsula 
formed by two bends of the river Itchen, about two miles above 
the junction of that river with the Southampton Water. Across 
this peninsula at its broadest part, which is towards the east, 
runs a wide fosse from bend to bend of the river, cutting off a 
triangular area roughly 274 acres in extent, the point of which 
is to the west, the base being to the east. Ina somewhat 
parallel direction to this trench, but 800 feet to the west of it, 
another trench crosses the area, parting off the end of the 
triangle, and forming, with the river on the other two sides, a 
second enclosure. It is this smaller enclosure which is the 
station proper, and its triangular area may be roughly estimated 
at 6$ acres. Towards the river it is margined by a wide 
foreshore and was apparently fortified on all three sides by a 
wall, the trench last mentioned running in front of the land- 
ward wall. - Of the walls there appear to be now no visible 
remains, but such remains, and also those of bastions, probably 
one at each angle, are mentioned by Sir Henry Englefield in 
his work entitled ‘A Walk Round Southampton,’ published at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. It seems that this 
second enclosure, which contains Bitterne Manor House and 
grounds, will not be touched for another two years, but that the 
space between the eastern line of the Roman station and the 
fosse across the base of the peninsula will be taken in hand 
first. Trial holes have been dug in it at different places. None 
of these which had been dug in the ground south of the modern 
road, which traverses the site from west to east showed, as far 
as I and Mr. Hope, who accompanied me, could see, any signs 
of Roman material. The vegetable soil was shallow, and 
beneath it lay river shingle, but from the two holes in the area 
north of the road mentioned, where the vegetable soil 
was deeper, shards of pottery, both common and of 
pseudo-Samian, had been cast up,‘ and we picked up 
a fragment of flue tile and an indecipherable bronze 
Roman coin on one of the heaps by them. Calling at the 
Manor House, we were permitted to see what remains were 
preserved there and in the grounds, These are of little im- 
portance, with the exception of some of the inscribed and 
carved stones which are preserved in a summer-house in the 
garden. The latter are all figured in Sir H. Englefield’s work. 
With respect to the question of excavation on the site, it seemed 
both to Mr. Hope and myself that there are some points in the 
portion immediately threatened by building operations which 
would repay exploration. These are marked A, B, C, D, E on 
the accompanying plan. I would submit that it would be 
advisable by sections at the spots so marked to ascertain the 
nature of the outer defence, and also to find if possible 
the remains of the south-east corner of the station wall— 
perhaps at where there might have been a bastion. As the 
new street and houses will completely efface the outer 
fosse’ at some not distant period, the examination of the 
points marked should be the first to be undertaken. Whether 
any trenching of the area between the outer line of defence 
and the station wall west of it would repay the trouble and 
expense incurred in doing it is a matter of some doubt, but at 
least it might be recommended that someone should watch 
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the building operations on the site when they are fairly under- 
taken. As to the area of the station proper, when the time 
came for it it might be well worth excavation. Only the 
portion of the site more immediately threatened is dealt with 
here. In the appended plan the red lines show the directions 
of the outer defence and the lines of the walls of the station so 
far as they can be conjectured. The pink tint marks the width 
of the foreshore on the two sides of the enclosure next the 
river, and the dotted area is that on which building operations 
have already been commenced. As mentioned, the area of the 
station proper is not yet threatened, except a small portion at 
the south-east corner.” This report is signed by Mr. Fox. 

Nothing further was done in the matter until the autumn, 
when the treasurer of the Society wrote to Mr. Dale to say 
that 20/, had been voted by the Society for the purpose of 
exploration, provided it could be used to advantage.» By this 
time, however, the new roads had been made and several 
houses built, and Mr. Dale did not think that the time had yet 
come for the formation of a committee or the spending of 
money in trial diggings. In his paper Mr. Dale described the 
position of the new roads on the six-inch Ordnance map, and 
said that in making them the ground had been as well sampled 
as any trial trenches could do. In the area between the outer 
and inner fosse the soil was thin, and the subsoil of river gravel 
was soon reached. A few coins, some lumps of Bembridge 
limestone and shards of common pottery and brick were found, 
and near the northern foreshore two big pieces of limestone 
looked like the remains of a wall. Within the triangular inner 
area, which was the true Roman fort, there was more of interest. 
Here the soil is thick and black, and in digging the foundations 
of the houses there was ample evidence of Roman occupation. 
Coins are always so common at Roman stations that they are 
of no great value, and a great many were found here— Ves- 
pasian, Domitian, Diocletian, Crispus, Trojan, Claudius, Gallienus 
Magnentius, Constans, Faustina, Hadrian, Valens, Constantine 
Max, Tetricus 1 and 2, Carausius and Allectus were all repre- 
sented. Several denarii of Antoninus Pius were found and a 
denarius of Caligula and Augustus, which is a scarce coin, 
There were also a good many bronze objects, several fibula, a 
spatula, a lamp hook and other small articles. Concerning the 
coins, Mr. Dale said that it was thought by some that a mint 
existed at Clausentum, although Mr. Haverfield, one of our 
great Roman authorities, will not have it. The letter C.on the 
coins of Allectus refers either to Camelodunum (Colchester) or 
Clausentum. The coins of Allectus lately found at Clausentum 
were shown to Sir John Evans, and he said he was inclined to 
give the Hampshire people the benefit of the doubt, but hoped 
more would be found. Much pottery, bricks and a few flue 
tiles were turned out. A good deal of the pottery was coarse, 
but there was some of the Aretine ware, which was made 
abroad. It has embossed figures upon it. Sir Hy. Englefield 
in his “ Walk Round Southampton” mentions the occurrence 
of this ware, and gives a list of potters’ names found upon it. 
Several of the pieces exhibited by Mr. Dale had names 
upon them, but none of those mentioned by Sir Hy. Englefield. 
In cutting the road across the inner fosse, a neat little black 
pot was found quite perfect, and covered with a lid. It did not 
contain anything but earth. Nowhere in the course of the 
digging had any foundations of buildings been discovered. 
Several non-Roman objects were discovered, a penny of 
Henry III., a neolithic implement, and an urn burial of the 
bronze age. In concluding his paper, Mr. Dale said that at 
present he thought no local committee need be formed, but 
later on, when the ground near the Manor House is touched, 
it might be desirable to take united action. 

A discussion followed, in which Sir Henry Howarth, M.P., 
the Rev. H. Engleheart and others took part. Mr. Engleheart 
referred to the fact that the coins of Vespasian found at 
Clausentum were always well preserved. He said there was 
a tradition that this Emperor landed in the Isle of Wight, and 
he may have had his station at Clausentum, 

The President thanked the reader of the paper for the 
mony taken, and also for the interesting exhibition of articles 

ound. : 


TESSERA. 


Positions of Temples. 


Ne teaches us the peculiar situations and aspects 
_ which the Greeks selected for their temples, but we are 
bound to state that there are numerous exceptions to his rules. 
According to this authority, however, the situations were regu- 
lated chiefly by the nature and characteristics of the various 
divinities. ‘Thus the temples of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, 
who were considered by the inhabitants of many cities as their 
protecting deities, were erected on spots sufficiently elevated 
to enable them to overlook the whole town, or at least the 
principal part of it. Minerva, the tutelary deity of Athens, had 
her seat on the Acropolis, so that all those who arrived in the 
city might behold it while yet afar off. The temples of 


ee 


Mercury were ordinarily in the Forum, or otherwise, like tho 
of Isis and Serapis among the Egyptians, in the mark. 
Those of Apollo and Bacchus were placed beside the.theatre 
The temple of Hercules was commonly built near the gy 
nasium, the amphitheatre, or circus.. Those of Mars, of Ven 
and of Vulcan, had their place generally without the walls 
the city, but near the gates. The temples of Ceres were lik 
wise!placed, in most instances, outside the town in a retired ay 
quiet place, and«were visited by few persons except such 
were initiated into the mysteries of her worship. ‘The Gree 
rarely placed the temples of Vesta withoutside the walls, | 
on the contrary were accustomed to select for them the m 
commodious and beautiful sites. The temples of Esculapi 
however, were uniformly built in the neighbourhood of ¢ 
towns, on some elevated and desirable spot, where the pure. 
might be inhaled by the invalids who came: to invoke the ; 
of the god of health. In order, says Vitruvius, to give tot 
temples the most convenient direction relatively to all the fe 
quarters of the horizon, the architects so constructed them 
to admit of the statues of the divinity in the cella being turn 
towards the east, to which quarter all those who came to p 
or sacrifice likewise bent their regard’ When a temple y 
situated beside a river its principal facade faced the streams 
similar system was also observed with respect to such as we 
erected beside the public ways. Sometimes the particular s) 
on which the temple was erected had been pointed out by 
oracle or presage. In the. cities the houses of the inhabita 
clustered round the temples: from this observation, howe 
we must except the citizens of Sanagra in Beeotia, y 
separated their dwellings altogether from the vicinity of th 
temples, which were constructed on spots perfectly apart fr 
the carrying on of any civic occupations, ig 


vec Sir William Chambers. a; 
At the age of sixteen William Chambers was appointec 
supercargo in a ship belonging to the East India Comp: 
and it is said he held the post for five or six years. Aband 
ing, however, his commercial pursuits, says Hardwicke, 
pupil and biographer, he followed the natural bent of 
genius and travelled into Italy, for the purpose of study 
the science of architecture, not only by measuring and draw 
the invaluable remains of antiquity, but likewise th 
admirable productions of the revivers of the arts which | 
tinguished the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He caref 
examined and studied, with unwearied application, the work 
Michel Angelo, Sangallo, Palladio, Scamozzi, Vignola, Pen 
Sanmichele, Bernini and other Italian architects, whose desi 
were in general guided by the rules of the ancients, but wi 
extraordinary talents, exalting them above the character 
mere imitators, produced an originality in their compositi 
that fully established their fame, and pointed them out as 
fittest models for succeeding artists. Chambers knew | 
to distinguish and to combine all the excellences of th 
great men, and his intuitive good taste and sound judgm 
led him also to examine into the merits of those French ar 
tects whose productions have since been so much esteei 
and applauded, among whom Claude Perrault and J 
Mansard held the most distinguished rank, At Paris 
studied under the celebrated Clerisseau, and acquired f 
him a freedom of pencil in which few excelled him. ‘Ha 
made himself acquainted with Roman art, he suppose! 
knew enough ; so without visiting Sicily, where Greek : 
abound, he returned to England, and taking a house in Po 
Street, commenced the profession of an architect. There: 
a tradition that poverty obliged him to quit Italy, but itis” 
certain that the story of his having wrought as a carpente 
his arrival in London is without foundation. This latter 
could never have been a credible one; a man cannot 
carpenter when he chooses, he must learn the trade befor 
can hope for employment, and, moreover, Cha 
accomplished draughtsman, and as such must always | 
been able to command bread. To his skill as a draughts 
he added a certain agreeable and winning way, partly the! 
of nature and partly the result of his intercourse oe 
world, which assisted him in the pursuit of notice” 
patronage ; nor did accident, to which we all owe more | 
we care to acknowledge, refuse to lend him a helping i 
A tutor in architecture was wanted for the Prince, ater 
George III., and the Earl of Bute was informed by John | 
of York, whom he consulted, that Chambers was very SI 
and his conversation and manners not only unexception 
but inviting. All this and more was confirmed to Lord 
by a personal interview. Chambers was introduced t 
Prince, who became in the course of his studies A ; 
¢ 


attached to him that, on his accession to the throne, 
pointed him royal architect, and promoted his interest 
occasions. 


i 
2 - j 

Artists and Artisans. ae 
The Greeks and Romans do not seem to have distimgY 

by names the difference between the artist and the artis 


workman, teknites with the one and artifex with the 


| 
| 
| 
* 
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‘e indifferently applied to either. The Italians, on the con- 
eng appear to have been the first to give them their just 


ppellations. “ Artista,” says Milizia, “é chi esercita le belle 
tt, Artigiano é chi pratica qualche arte meccanica.” The 


‘ords have come to our language through the French, with 
je Italian or proper meaning. Avn artist is one who professes 
; practises a liberal art, an artisan one who follows or exer- 
ses a mechanical trade. The mason, the bricklayer, the 
arpenter, the smith, the house-painter, the paperhanger, the 
yom decorator and such like, are artisans ; the architect, the 
sulptor, the painter, the engraver, &c., are artists. For too 
reat a length of time have artisans been permitted to usurp 
1e title of artists—a name which they have assumed, perhaps, 
acause they follow some inferior branch of art carried on after 
emanner of atrade, But it is time that the correct definition 
‘the word should be adhered to, and that the. honourable 
le of an artist should only be allowed to such who practise a 
eral art after a liberal manner. Custom:in England does 
yt give the name of artist to the poet, the musician or the 
median, although the arts which these professors exercise 
e liberal in the fullest extent of the word, because their own 
stinctive titles are sufficiently high and specific, and because, 
athaps, that the professions of the painter, the sculptor, the 
chitect and the engraver, with their several subordinate de- 
rtments, have each of them a certain portion of mechanical art, 
id are of more obvious and immediate use to the community, 
‘hile the art of the poet, the musician, the dramatist have 
ithing, or at least should have nothing of mechanical art, or 
yat was formerly termed handy work, the artes manuarie of 
‘e Latins, to distinguish them from the artes @iberales in 
‘em, and are more the results of the wants of the mind or 
ntiment than of the body, in France the custom is some- 
at different, for in the vocabulary of its language, the come- 
fan, the pantomimist, the dancer, the juggler, the cook, the 
lirdresser are all artists. This honourable title should not, 
‘wever, be thus indiscriminately prostituted, but bestowed 
er the manner of the great men of the best days of Italian 
r and literature upon the professors of the fine arts only, and 
2n only upon such as practise them as an art and do not mix 
i up with trade, or lower them by their practice to assimila- 
ns with the most sordid parts of commerce. The builder 
‘ould not be called an architect, nor should the sign-painter, 
> figure caster or plasterer, the chair sculptor, commonly 
‘led cabinet-maker, the paperhanger and wall decorator be 
(led artists. Their proper appellation, artisan or tradesman, 
¢d the certain profit attendant on all their labours are sufficient 
| their exertions, because their employment does not consist 
i the exercise of the higher faculties of the mind, but in 
jictising lower departments of art, or in executing the 
iughts, the designs of others, without possessing that ardour, 
bit enthusiasm, those sentiments and feelings for the sublime 
ei beautiful in art, that sensibility which approaches to or 
ie in the aid of poetry and nourishes a brilliant fancy, and 
ise indescribable faculties of the mind which alone can con- 
s.ute the artist. 


| Tintoretto’s Methods. 
The nocturnal studies of Tintoretto from models and 
aificial groups have been celebrated; these, prepared in wax 
clay, he arranged, raised, suspended, to produce masses, 
shortening and variety of effect. It was thence he acquired 
tt decision of chiaroscuro unknown to more expanded day- 
lit, by which he divided his bodies, and those wings of 
bcurity and light by which he separated the groups of his 
Saposition, though the mellowness of his eye nearly always 
iiructed him to connect the two extremes by something 
lrmediate that partook of both, as the extremes themselves 
the reflexes with the background or the scenery. The 
eral rapidity of his process, by which he baffied his ccm- 
pitors, and often overwhelmed himself, did not indeed always 
Pmit him to attend deliberately to this principle, and often 
tied him into an abuse of practice which in the lights turned 
> adth into mannered or insipid flatness, and in the shadows 
T) total extinction of parts, Of all this he has, in the schools 
>) San Rocco and Marco, given the most unquestionable 
pence; the Resurrection of Christ and the Massacre of the 
oe comprehend every charm by which chiaroscuro 
“mates its votaries. In the Vision dewy dawn melts into 
Ip but pellucid shade, itself rent or reflected by celestial 
s|:ndour and angelic hues, whilst in the Infant-massacre at 
plehem.alternate sheets of stormy light and agitated gloom 
‘ aettor On the astonished eye. He pursued, however, 
‘ther method to create, without more assistance from 
noscuro than individual light and shade, an_ effect 
valent, and perhaps superior, to what the utmost stretch of 
yeeros could have produced in the Crucifixion of the 
Ab bi i Guest Room of San Rocco, the largest and most 
: Yea of his works. The multitudinous rabble dispersed 
t rat <a (for such, rather than composition, one group 
. 24) : at assemblage of accidental figures deserves to be 
oy He Connected by a sovereign tone, ‘ingulfing the whole 


in one mass of ominous twilight, an eclipse, or what precedes 
a storm or hurricane or earthquake, nor suffering the captive 
eye to rest on any other object than the faint gleam hovering 
over the head of the Saviour in the centre, and in still fainter 
tones dying on the sainted group gathered beneath the cross. 
Yet this nearly superhuman contrivance, which raises above 
admiration a work whose incongruous parts else must have sunk 
it beneath mediocrity, Agostino Carracci in his print, with 
chalcographic callus, has totally overlooked, for notwithstand- 
ing the iron sky that overhangs the whole, he has spread, if 
not sunshine, the most declared daylight from end to end, nor 
left. the eye uninformed of one motley article or one blade of 
grass. 


The Duke of Richmond’s Academy. 

In the year 1758 the Duke of Richmond opened a gallery 
of casts from the antique, in Whitehall, forming an academy 
or gratuitous school of design for young artists, and he esta- 
blished premiums for the best design. This school was under 
the management of Cipriani for drawing, and Wilton for 
sculpture or modelling ; but, like its predecessors, its existence 
was of short duration, and its ultimate effect was in proportion} 
though probably to many young artists individually it was of 
considerable benefit. An advertisement notifying the opening 
of this gallery “ for the use of those who study painting, sculp- 
ture and engraving,” appeared in the Chromzicle of February 25; 
1758. Youths under the age of twelve were not admitted—a 
proper restriction ; but the age of fifteen would perhaps have 
been better, for to the practice of schooling children into the 
professional use of ‘the pencil, when they are scarcely strong 
enough to hold it firmly, to teach them to draw sometimes 
before they have well learnt to read, may be attributed the too 
frequent general incapacity of the mature artist in after life. 
Shortly, however, after the opening of this gallery an impudent 
placard, posted upon the door, forced the duke to close it again.’ 
The cause of the placard was the duke’s omitting to award the 
promised premiums. It was the time of the-third Silesian or 
Seven Years’ War, and he was called away suddenly to join his 
regiment on the Continent, and in his absence the premiums 
were not given. When he returned he founda sarcastic 
placard, in his own name, upon the door of his gallery, 
apologising for his poverty, and expressing his sorrow for 
having promised rewards which he could not pay. He imme- 
diately closed the gallery ; he, however, opened it again after a 
little time, and placed it under the superintendence of the 
newly incorporated Society of Artists, at the request of that 
society ; but it was gradually less frequently attended, until it 
was finally wholly superseded by the foundation of the Royal 
Academy in 1768, It remained open, however, some years 
after that event. 


Early Marine Charts. 

Fournier ascribes the invention of charts to Henry, son of 
John, king of Portugal ; certain it is that marine charts appear 
first to have issued from the Portuguese. Bagford says the 
first step that was made toward a knowledge of our own coasts 
was by an almanac, with a chart of the coasting part of Eng- 
land printed on vellum or parchment, by Wynken de Worde, 
1520, and bound in a small portable volume. This was the 
first he had seen of the kind. John Rotz, a native of Dieppe, 
and servant to King Henry VIII., made for the king’s use a 
book of Hydrography, so called, being an account of the com- 
pass, elevation of the pole, latitude, sea coasts, &c., 1542, finely 
painted on eighteen very large skins of parchment, still pre- 
served among the royal manuscripts in the British Museum. 
Of this description also is a very curious chart, preserved in 
the same collection, formerly belonging to Lord Oxford, and 
probably of as early if not an earlier date than Rotz’s charts. 
New Holland is laid down upon it as an island, under the 
name of Java le Grand. Captain Flinders when asked for his 
opinion whether this portion of the chart could have been laid 
down from actual observation, answered, “ Most certainly, for 
lines of red dots are made to border the coast exactly to the 
extent to which it is coral-bound and no further ; I was wrecked 
upon one of those reefs and have reason to remember them.” 
The names of places are occasionally given upon the different 
shores in this chart in French, and the very spot upon it which 
Captain Cook afterwards named Botany Bay is designated as 
Cote des Herbages. The generality of the early Portuguese 
charts seem to have been made toward the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

Rubens’s Freedom. 

No man ever more completely laid the reins on the neck of 
his inclinations, no man ever more fearlessly abandoned 
himself to his own sensations, and, depending on them, dared 
to attempt extraordinary things, than Rubens. To this, in a 
great measure, must be attributed that perfect originality of 
manner by which the limits of the art may be said to be 
extended. Endowed with a full comprehension of his own 
character, he waited not a moment for the acquisition of what 
he perhaps deemed incompatible excellence. His theory once 
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formed, he seldom looked abroad for assistance; there is, 
is works very little that appears to be taken 


consequently, in hi 
from other masters, and, if he has occasionally stolen any- 


thing, he has so well digested and adapted it to the rest of his 
composition that the theft is not discoverable But, though it 
must be allowed that he possessed, in many respects, the true 
art of imitation, though he looked at nature with a true 
painter’s eye, and saw at once the characteristic feature by 
which every object is distinguished, and rendered it at once on 
canvas with a vivacity of touch truly astonishing; though his 
powers of grouping and combining his objects into a whole, 
and forming his masses of light and shade and colour, have 
never been equalled; and though the general animation and 
energy of his attitudes, and the flowing liberty of his outline, 
all contribute to arrest the attention and inspire a portion of 
that enthusiasm by which the painter was absorbed and 
carried away, yet the spectator will at last awake from the 
trance, his eyes will cease to be dazzled, and then he will not 
fail to lament that such extraordinary powers were SO often 
misapplied, if not entirely cast away; he will inquire why 
Rubens was content to want so many requisites to the perfection 
of art, why he paid no greater attention to elegance and 
correctness of form, to grace, beauty, dignity and propriety of 
character—why every subject, of whatever class, is equally 
adorned with the gay colours of spring, and every figure in his 
compositions indiscriminately fed on roses. Nor will he be 
satisfied with the ingenious, but surely unfounded, apology 
that these faults harmonise with his style, and were necessary 
to its complete uniformity; that his taste in design appears to 
correspond better with his colouring and composition than if 
he had adopted a more correct and refined style of drawing ; 
and that, perhaps, in painting, as in personal attractions, there 
is a certain agreement and correspondence of parts in the 
whole together, which is often more captivating than mere 


regular beauty. 


Roman Curtains. 

The Roman judges in criminal causes were in the habit of 
having a curtain raised before their tribunal, in order to admit 
of their discussing the subjects in their hands with freedom 
and secrecy. In cases of minor interest and. importance the 
veil was left undrawn, and hence arose the two Latin expressions 
—ad vela sist? to denote the curtain being drawn, and /evazo velo 
to specify an open investigation. In the temples a siparium 
often concealed the statue of the deity in times when sacrifice 
was not performing. In the theatres it was adapted to pretty 
much the same purpose as in our own; but to develop the 
scene it was customarily lowered instead of raised, and left 
during the spectacle on the ground under the anterior part of the 
proscenium until increased skill enabled them to sink it beneath 
the stage by means of a prop. Human figures were repre- 
sented upon theatre curtains whose feet appeared to rest upon 
ithe stage when this screen was drawnup We further learn 
that the figures were sometimes those of Britons woven in the 
canvas and raising their arms in the attitude of lifting up a 
purple curtain so as to be introduced in the same manner as 
Atlantes, Persae and Caryatides. 


GENERAL. 


_ His Majesty the King is giving sittings to Mr. Luke 
Fildes, R.A., and to Mr. George Ward for a portrait and statue 
which they are respectively executing for His Majesty. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have granted the sum of 50/. to the Cretan Exploration Fund 
towards the completion of Mr. Arthur Evans’s excavations at 
Knossos. Since the appeal issued in December the sum of 
1,600/, has been raised. It was unfortunately necessary to 
devote 600/. of this to the partial extinction of the deficit on 
last season’s work. Consequently only 1,000/. is available for 
the present season. Mr. Evans estimates that at least 2,000/. 
will be required to finish the work at Knossos, so it is still 
urgently necessary that further contributions should be made 
to the fund, in order to obviate the risk of leaving this very 
important work unfinished. 

Mr. Samuel Blow, builder, London, has left property 
valued at 20,253/. I1s. 9d. . 

The Death is announced of the Rev. Frederick Spurrell, 
who was an authority on Sussex archeology. Among his 
publications are “ Architectural History of Fletching Church,” 
‘Roman Remains at Newhaven,” “Inventory of the House- 
hold Goods of Cornelius Humphrey of Newhaven, 1697,” and 
‘Relics of Lewes Priory.” 

Mr. Edward Onslow Ford, R.A., sculptor, whose estate 
has been valued at 10,720/. gross, has ordered in his will that 
the President and Council of the Royal Academy should have 
the option of selection from the plaster casts in his studio, 
subject to the rights of reproduction of persons interested, and 
that his children should then each have the choice of one 
plaster cast, and that the remainder should be offered to such 
institution or institutions as his son Wolfram may choose. 


general meeting at Durban. 
the provisional committee had no report to make, but a Draf 
Bill, proposed to be introduced in Parliament to incorporate 
the Institute, 
approved of. 
Mr. A. Fyfe vice-president, 
Messrs. Methuen, Wills, Price, 
members of the committee. 
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mm. Charles Toche is to design the large tapestry to be 


presented to the Emperor of Russia by the delegates of the 
Peace Congress at The Hague. 


The Natal Institute of Architects have held their firs; 


The chairman, Mr. A. Fyfe, saic 


would be read. This was done and the Bil 
Mr. W. E. Robarts was elected president an 
Mr. A. M. Ritchie, secretary, anc 
Powell, Farrell and Lucas a 


The Wiltshire County Council will shortly hold a 


inquiry into the obstruction of alleged public rights of way b: 
the erection of barbed wire fences round the Druidical remain 


at Stonehenge. 


The Vacant Piece of land in Fleet Street fronting Si 


Bride’s Church has been sold by the Court of Commo 
Council for 10,1507. 


An Arts Exhibition will be held in St. Andrews Hall 


Norwich, from April 8 to 26. From the many promises o 
support which have been received, it is expected that th 
Norwich school of painting, Lowestoft china and old silver wi 


be well represented. 


A Meeting of the Surveyors’ Institute will be held o 


Monday, March 10, when a paper will be read by Mr. C. H 
Bedells entitled “ Notes on the Insurance of Buildings again: 


Fire.” 


The Chairman of the London County Council will ope 


to-morrow the new southern approach to the Tower Bridg 
from Old Kent Road to Tooley Street, constructed by th 
Council at a cost of nearly 400,000/. i, 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel Kinns has been unable to give h 


free lectures in the Assyrian and Egyptian galleries of th 


British Museum in consequence of an attack of netvot 
debility, which has assumed the form of paralysis agitans. 

An Exhibition of Cornish pictures will be opened at tl 
Whitechapel Art Gallery on March 26 by Lord Crewe. 

A Library is to be erected at Dulwich College as 
memorial to those old Alleynians who have fallen in the war | 
South Africa. The estimated cost of the building is 3,000 
exclusive of ornamental sculpture, which, it is hoped, will t 
given by the public. More than half the cost has been alreac 
given or promised, and plans have been prepared by M 
Edwin T. Hall. 

The Paris Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettr 
have voted a subvention of 3,oco francs to the Rev. Fath 
Delattre to enable him to continue the excavations which ha’ 
already yielded such satisfactory results on the site of ancie 
Carthage. A sum of 800 francs was also granted to M. Hon: 
for his researches as to the topography of Rome in the time, 
Aurelian. 

The Fine Art Society will open on Monday next an ex!: 
bition of statuettes by sculptors of to-day. It will compri: 
tco works contributed by all the sculptor Academicians, ] 
some of the most notable French artists, and by about for 
other living British sculptors. It will also include statuettes | 
the late Lord Leighton, Onslow Ford and Harry Bates, 

The House of Lords have agreed to the following reso 
tion communicated by the Commons, viz. “ That it is expedic: 
that a select committee of this House be appointed to join wi 
a committee of the Lords to consider the standing ordi: 
relating to houses occupied by persons of the labouring cli: 
and the clauses usually inserted in private and local Bills al 
Provisional Order Confirmation Bills in pursuance thereof, al 
to report whether any amendments should be made in st 
standing orders and clauses, and especially whether any a 
what provision should be made for better securing the - 
housing of all persons of the labouring class who may be ¢: 
placed in connection with the undertakings to which the B: 
relate, whether displaced under the powers given by the Bs 
or otherwise.” 

The Edinburgh Gladstone Memorial Committee hi 
chosen a site in St. Andrew Square at the extreme east enc’ 
George Street—the Albert Memorial is situated at the w' 
end—for the memorial of the great statesman to be erectec! 
the Scottish capital. The site is at present occupied by Stee ' 
group of Alexander and Bucephalus, which is to be remo 
from the square, and will be re-erected in all probability! 
Princes Street Gardens. 

The Private view of the eighth exhibition of sketc ' 
by the members of the London Sketch Club’ will be held ° 
Saturday, March 8, at the Modern Gallery, 175 Bond. Str 
W., and the exhibition will be open to the public fil 
March 10 to the 27th, inclusive. 

The Annual General Meeting of the subscribers 
donors to the Architects’ Benevolent Society will be helc! 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, on Wednesday a 
March 12. | 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
onnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
he Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
taf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
wade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
nu the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
omplicated matters arising from the provisions of. this 
ifficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
nswer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
eaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
IDVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ngs, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

tditor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
nd the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
nd other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
way be interested, 

wthors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
ecessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
mmunication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
ame and address of the writer—not in every case Sor 
ublication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Spondenis are requested to make their communications 
§ brief as possible, The space we can devote to Corre- 


pondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
mmunications, 


TENDERS, ETC. 
ls great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
Opearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
‘cularly requested that information of this description be 
mwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Urcus, London, £.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


LDERSHOT.—March 29.—Competitive plans are invited 
toposed public offices, fire-station and town hall for the 

Premiums of £100, £75 and £50 will be awarded for 
second and third best plans. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, 
..C E., surveyor. 


JSTRALIA.— May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
memorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
iformation can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
al for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
er. 


JNSTABLE.— March 14,—Plans are invited, with estimate 
pense, for a six-bed infectious diseases hospital to be 
d near Dunstable. A premium of 52. 5s. offered for 


aa Mr. C. Crichton S. Benning, town clerk, 
able. 


ARROGATE.—May 14.—Competitive designs are invited 
1ew town hall, the cost of which must not exceed 40,000/, 
ums of 150/, 1oo/. and 75/, are offered for the three 


2d designs. Mr. F. Bagshaw, borough engineer, Muni- 
Offices, Harrogate. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


IRELAND.—April 21.—Prizes of 20/. and to/. respectively 
will be awarded for the first and second schemes in order of 
merit for utilising to the best advantage a plot of ground 
acquired by the Council for the erection of about twenty-five 
workmen’s houses in Coleraine. Mr. William Henry, clerk, 
Town Hall, Coleraine. ; 


LANGHO.—April 4.—-Competitive drawings are invited for 
buildings to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums of 200/,, 150/. and too/. respectively 
will be awarded. Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 


OLDHAM.—April 8.—Competitive drawings are invited for 
erection of new market hall and shops in Albion Street and 
Henshaw Street. Premiums will be awarded to the authors of 
the three selected designs, viz. 50/. for the design placed first, 
30/. for the design placed second, and 20/. for the design placed 
third. Mr. S. A. Pickering, borough surveyor, Oldham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—March 18.—For supply and erection of a 
pair of large gates, with wicket gate, at the isolation hospital, 
Cemetery Road. Mr. Nelson F. Denis, surveyor,. 126 Victoria 
Road, Aldershot. 

ALDERSHOT.—March 19.— For erection of the brickwork, 
&c., connected with two sewage filters to be constructed at the 
sewage works. 


Mr. Nelson F. Denis, surveyor, 126 Victoria 


or taking-down and re-erecting a 
iack Dyke, Arnside, Westmorland. 
e Cottage, Milnthorpe. 


For repairing the old upper 
Taylor, architect, 26 Temple 


s.—For repairing the almshouses, 
and construction of a soft-water 
tank at the lower almshouses, with pump and penthouse over 
it, new privies and other sanitary work, and a new road to 
Gardeners’ Leys allotments, with new gates and fences, &c. 
Mr. Fred Taylor, 26 Temple Street, Aylesbury. : 


BALHAM.—March 15,—For alterations and additions to the 
Balham branch library, Ramsden Road. Particulars may be 
obtained at the Surveyor’s Office, 215 Balham High Road, S.W. 

BAWTRY.—For erection of a Dutch barn, 4o yards by 
20 yards, in two spans, 18 feet high, covered with corrugated 
iron, and covering in two fold yards, 353 yards by 173 yards, 
with wood roof at Plumtree Farm. Mr. Thos. Shearman, 
10 and 11 Oriental Chambers, Doncaster. 

BECCLES.—March 13.—For erection of Wesleyan school- 
room at Barnby. Mr. R. Scott Cockrill, architect, Crossley 
House, Lowestoft. 

BLACKBURN.—March 12.—For erection of 
inebriates at Langho, near Blackburn, Lancashire. 
Littler, county architect, County Offices, Preston. 

BRAMPTON.—March to.—For pulling-down and _ building 
house and stables, and for making alterations and additions to 


homes for 
Mr. Henry 


PECIA Wry. 
ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACKS 


— — 


ON THE 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 
Ons Custodis Chimney Construction Co., SHEFFIELD. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
the Brampton police station, Cumberland. Mr Geo. Dale | ELLAND.—March 11.—For supply of following plant: 
Oliver, county architect, 5 Lowther Street, Carlisle, or at the | (Section No. 1) quick-speed engines for direct () ae 
Police Station. dynamos ; (2) dynamos, booster and balancers ; (3) stora 


BRIDGWATER. — March 11.— For alterations, repairs, | battery ; (4) switchboard ; (5) travelling crane ; (6) supply a: 
renewals, painting, papering, &c, of 65 St. John Street. Mr, | laying of cables ; (7) cme. a apparatus. Mr. Walt 


W. T. Baker, town clerk, Municipal Offices, High Street. Emmott, consulting engineer, 35 Commercial Street, Halifax 
BRIDLINGTON.—March 11.—For alterations and additions | _ EPSOM.—March 24 —For additions, alterations and ext. 

to shop and premises, 10 Prince Street. Mr. J. Earnshaw, | sions at the isolation hospital at Hook Road, Epsom 

architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington. Edward R. Capon, surveyor, Bromley Hurst, Church Stre 
BRIDLINGTON. — March 15.— For restoration of the | #PSo™. a 

Wesleyan chapel, North Burton. Mr. Samuel Dyer, architect, EXETER —For additions and alterations at the West 

Bridlington, England Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Topsham Roz 
BURGH-BY-SANDS.— March 12.—For erection of stable and Mr. James Jerman, architect and surveyor, 5 Bedford Cire 


out-offices and additions to house at Burgh-by-Sands. Messrs. Exeter. 
Johnstone Bros., architects, 49 Lowther Street, Carlisle. GREAT HARWOOD. — March 29. — For erection of pub 

Bury.—March 17.—For alterations and additions to slaughter-houses in Wood and Balfour Streets, Great Hi 
laboratory and locomotive shed. Mr. John Haslam, town | W00d. Mr. Alfred H. Dunkin, surveyor, Town Hall, Gre 
clerk, Corporation Offices, Bank Street, Bury, Lancs. Harwood. 

CANTERSURY.—March 26.—For erection of eighteen GRimsBy.—For erection of stables, stores, &c, at the e 
cottages, &c., at the Kent County Lunatic Asylum, Chartham | Of Granville Street. Messrs. J. & C. Popple, Fish Dock Ro: 
Downs. Mr. Francis R. Howlett, clerk to the Kent County | Grimsby. 
Asylums’ committee, 9 King Street, Maidstone. HALIFAX.—March 17.—For erection of model bakery, t: 

CHARTHAM DowNs.—March 26.—For erection of eighteen | Shops and offices, and stabling in Horton Street. Mess 
cottages and works in connection therewith at the Kent County | Walsh & Nicholas, architects, Muséum Chambers, Malifax. 


Lunatic Asylum, Chartham Downs, near Canterbury. Mr. HARNHAM.—March 10.—For pulling-down some cottag 
Francis R. Howlett, clerk to the committee, 9 King Street, and rebuilding the Swan inn, Harnham. Messrs. John Hai 
Maidstone. ing & Son, architects, Salisbury. 

CONINGSBY.—March to.—For erection of a farmhouse at HEMSWORTH.—March 11.—For carting and laying abc 
Tumby Wood Side, near Coningsby, Lincoln. Mr. J. Miller, | 680 yards of 3-inch water- -mains, the fixing of meters, hydrar, 
123 Speakman Road, St. Helens, Lancashire. &c:, connected with same, in the township of Havercroft-wi. 


DARTFORD.—March 24.—For erection of a pair of semi- Cold, Hiendley, Hemsworth, Yorks. Mr. T. H. Riches 
detached cottages at the sewage pumping station at Slades | surveyor, Hemsworth. 


Green, near Erith. Messrs. Tait & Hobbs, architects, Lowfield HESTON.—March 10 —For erection of a sexton’s cotta, 
Street, Dartford. dwarf walling and other work at the new burial-ground, Sut) 
DARWEN.— March 10—For erection of two tramway wait- | Lane, Heston, Middlesex. Messrs. Parr & Kates, archites, 
ing-rooms and underground conveniences in connection there- | 5 Brentford Road, Brentford, W. 
with on the Belgrave Square, Darwen, Lancs. Quantities HODDESDON.—March 18.—For repairs to the superint’- 
with form of tender may be obtained on application to the | dent’s lodge at the burial-ground, Hoddesdon, Herts. It 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices. Philip R. Longmore, clerk to the burial committee, High Strc, 
DURHAM.—March 17.—For erection of a cottage, with | Hoddesdon. 
outbuildings and storehouse, at Meadeuniiolst a ec 9 i HORSHAM.—March 11.—For additions and alterasinne! 
the Station hotel, Horsham. Mr. William Buck, architit, 


Mr. W. Harding, secretary, Distt 
Crown Street Chambers, Darlington 


PATEN ‘ATED STO 


ad eA a INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London i 


Works - MILLWALL, E. : 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE , 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, & 


"pungus, decay, ae. SOLA NUM “stain 
en Wood Preservative. 2: 


Particles ftom MATOR & CO. Ltd. sougnum Depot, HULL 


Horsham. | 


- 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. E 
No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. x<¥ 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
P Contractors 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE (0. 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, Lrp.), * 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Ra fe 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Huii.—For erection of Baptist church in the Boulevard, 
full. Mr. T. Brownlow Thompson, architect, 15 Parliament 
treet, Hull. 

HuLi.—March 12.—For erection of a park-keeper’s lodge 
the West Park. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city architect, Town 
fall, Hull. : ; 

HULL.—March 12 —For erection of postal sorting office at 
‘ull, Forms of tender may be obtained at H.M. Office of 
Jorks, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


JRELAND.—March 10 —For erection of an iron isolation 
yspital at the Down District Lunatic Asylum, Downpatrick. 
(r, James Heron, C.E., county surveyor, Court House, Down- 
itrick. 

IRELAND.—March 11.—For erection of a dwelling-house at 
orthland Road, Londonderry. Mr. R. Eccles Buchanan, 
chitect, Castle Street, Londonderry. 


IRELAND —March 12 —For erection of a gentleman’s resi- 
snce and offices on the Donovan estate, adjoining the Queen’s 
ollege grounds, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 
} South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.— March 13 —For erection of a central creamery 
Tobercurry. Mr. James Donohoe, hon. secretary, Tober- 
ury. 

- [RELAND.—March 13.—For alterations of the present dis- 
ied fever hospital at Clones to a workhouse infirmary. Mr. 
_ Clarke, clerk, Workhouse, Clones. 


IRELAND —March 18.—For providing a gravitation water 
ipply at the County Asylum, Antrim. Mr. J. Walker, clerk, 
unty Asylum, Antrim. 


ISLEWORTH.—April 1.—For additions to the Percy House 
hools, Isleworth. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise 
reet, Birmingham. 

KENDAL.—March t0.—For erection of Crosthwaite 
carage. Mr. Joseph Bintley, architect, 7 Lowther Street, 
endal. 

_ KENDAL.—March 12.—For altering the Golden Lion hotel, 
endal, and for fitting-up for the electric light. Mr. John 
alker, architect, 57 Highgate. 

LAMBETH. — March 20. — For erection of a disinfecting 
\amber, stabling, &c., at the Council premises, Wanless Road, 
bughborough Junction. Mr. Henry Edwards, C.E., borough 
igineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, S.E 


THE LIMMER 


ALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LEEDS.—For erection of warehouse offices, York Place 
Leeds. Mr. T. H. Rhodes, architect, 17 Hyde Terrace, 
Leeds. 

LEEDS.— March 1o.—For erection of police-station buildings 
at the junction of Ashley Road and Stanley Road. Mr. W. J. 
Jeeves, town clerk, Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL.—March 17.—For erection at Highfield, Knotty 
Ash, near Liverpool, of a group of buildings intended to be an 
infirmary for the aged bedridden poor of the parish. Mr. 
Kirby and Mr. Willink, architects, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

LONGTOWN.—March 15 —For erection of a four-roomed 
cottage at Longtown. Mr. J. J. Millican, Park Gate, Spring- 
field, Graitney. A 

_ LoNDON.—For erection of blocks of flats, South-West 
district. Mr. Gray, 11 and 12 Clement’s Lane, E.C, 


LONDON.—March 13 —For erection of an engineer’s cot- 
tage at the Park Fever Hospital, Hither Green, S.E. Specifi- 
cation, conditicns of contract and form of tender may be 
obtained at the office of the Metropolian Asylums Board 
Embankment, E.C. 

LONDON.—March 13.—For erection of a gate porter’s 
lodge and an addition to the steward’s house at the Northern 
Convalescent Fever Hospital. Specification, conditions of 
contract and form of tender may be obtained at the office of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E C, 


LOUGHBOROUGH.—For erection of a house, Herrick Road 
Loughborough, Leics. Mr, Albert E. King, architect, Baxter 
Gate, Loughborough. 

‘ MACCLESFIELD.— March 22.— For preparation of the 
levelling of site and construction of foundations, and drainage 
of the new infirmary annexe at the Parkside Asylum. Mr, H. 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


MANCHESTER.—March 10,—For construction of Section 
D E of a subway for electric cables across Ashton New Road, 
Bradford. Particulars may be obtained at the office of the 
City Surveyor, Town Hall. 

MANCHESTER.— March 12.—For erection of an electricity 
sub-station at Fallowfield. Particulars may be obtained at the 
office of the City Surveyor, Town Hall, 

MORECAMBE —March to.—For erection of a sanatorium, 


&c., at Heysham. Mr. H. G. Nicholson-Lailey, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Heysham. 


THE WOOD CARYING CO,, 


i eee LIMITED, 
URN AN ra _ WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 

© (| i i Telegrams, Telephone, |Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
SS Tl ‘TIMMER, LONDON,” 862. of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
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TASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
AOTHERWELL. 


| ' @ATALOGUES FREE. 


' 
THE 


PILLARS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, 


ARCHITECTS 
| ; é { PRICES ON 
\vited to write for Samples and. Prices of 
sphalte supplied from the Com 
\hold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


(rence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


OLUME LXVI. OF 


CHARD D. BATCHELO 


3 
ForM or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 


&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


NCH ASPHALTE CO\ottiep GREEN STONE. 


APPLIOATION. 
pany’s) KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, 
Office: Imperial Buildings, 


Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Courts, &c. 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &c. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 
THR 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 


STAINED GLASS 


KERBS, TILES, 


Ltd. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Gilt Lettered, price 12s. éd. 
Ludgate Circus, E.0, 


oO 
R, 


i, pr Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. fae 22%, 

PK oe ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sayq "2 KC Cha ong PLAIN LEADED GLASS 
os KS WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. ang com pais el alg es ihe a 

Hg OF LARGEST STEAM WELL-BorrING TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. ad DECORATIVE GLASS 


poe VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
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For Eccr&siASTIcAL, DoMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSKS, 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—For removal of an iron chimney 
now standing at Pandon Dene, and its conveyance and 
re-erection at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Electric Supply 
Company’s new station, Neptune Bank, Wallsend. Particulars 
can be obtained from the General Manager, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Electric Supply Company, Ltd., 50 New Bridge Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—March 15.—For alterations and 
additions to premises in Blenheim Street. Mr. Charles S. 
Errington, architect, Victoria Buildings, Grainger Street West, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

NEW MALDEN.—March t10.—For erection of a small 
house, Thetford Road. Mr. Vincent Davison, architect, 
Market Place, New Malden. 

NEWMARKET.—March 17.—For erection of a female in- 
firmary, additions to male infirmary, nurses’ home, maternity 
ward, administration buildings, laundry, porter’s lodge, receiv- 
ing wards, alterations to existing buildings, &c, at the 
workhouse. Messrs. Holland & Sons, architects, High Street, 
Newmarket 


NORTHAMPTON.—For erection of infirmary and converting 
the old building into the administrative block. Mr. C. S. 
Risbee, secretary, Union Offices, Northampton. 


NORWICH.—March 21.—For erection of the Silver Road 
school, Norwich. Mr. C. J. Brown, architect, Cathedral 
Offices, Norwich. 

OULTON.—For erection of Primitive Methodist chapel at 
Oulton, Lowestoft. Mr. F. W. Richards, architect, Stanley 
Street, Lowestoft. 

PADDINGTON.—March 1o.—For the construction of three 
gates, with wickets and stone piers, and for pointing walls and 
other incidental matters in connection with the new coroner’s 
court and mortuary, Manor Place, Paddington. Mr. Frank 
Dethridge, town clerk, Town Hall, Paddington, W. 

PICKERING AND KIRBYMOORSIDE.— March 31.— For 
laying six miles of 33-inch and 3-inch cast-iron water-mains, 
the construction of impounding tanks and service reservoir and 
the supply of about 210 tons of cast-iron pipes and fittings for 
the joint water-supply of Spaunton, Lastingham and Appleton- 
le-Moors, Yorks, Mr. J. E. Parker, engineer, Post Office 
Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PILTON.—March 14.—For erection of two cottages, Pilton 


Mi... 
PRESTON.—March 14.—For alterations and additions to, 
the Corporation Arms, Lune Street and Wharf Street. Par. 
ticulars can be obtained of the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall 
Preston £ 


PUDSEY.—March 12.—For rebuilding of spinning mill 
Messrs. Jowett Kendall & J. Harper Bakes, architects 
Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. A 

RADCLIFFE.—March 15.—For erection of engine-house 
boiler-house, offices, stores and other works in connection 
with the electricity station in Dale Street, Radcliffe, Lancs, 
Mr. J. Sharples, clerk, Urban District Council Offices, Radcliffe, 


RAMSBOTTOM.—March 18.—For erection of the Hazlehurst. 
Board school, Ramsbottom. Mr. Thomas Bell, architect, 
14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

RoMsEY.—March 29.—For taking-down existing church at 
Sherfield English, near Romsey, Hants, and the erection of a 
new church on same site. Mr. Fred, Bath, architect, Crown 
Chambers, Salisbury. ; 

ST. HELENS —March 12.—For construction of a covered’ 
service reservoir of concrete, to contain ten millions of gallons, 
at Brown Edge, St. Helens, Lancs. Mr. J. J. Lackland, water 
engineer, Town Hall, St. Helens. 


ST. PANCRAS.—March 14.—For foundations for the exten- 
sion of the King’s Road power station. Mr. C. H. F. Barrett, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Pancras Road. ; 

SCOTLAND.— March 10.—For erection of a villa at Nairn, 
Mr. R. B. Pratt, architect, Town and County Bank Buildings,. 
Elgin. 

SCOTLAND.—March 11.—For additions to Home Farm 
steading, Delgaty. Messrs. James Duncan & Son, architects, 
Turriff. 

SCOTLAND.—March 11.—For erection of a warehouse at 
Ardmore Distillery, Kennethmont. Mr. Charles C. Doig, 
architect, Elgin. 

SCOTLAND.—March 12.—For erection of the Western Dis- 
trict Hospital at Oak Bank, off Fossil Road, Glasgow. Messrs. 
D. Wilkie & Sons, architects, 53 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—March 13.—For erection of a new retort 
bench, chimney, &c., at the new gasworks, Friarton, Perth. 
Mr. John Begg, town clerk, City Chambers, Perth. f 


SCCOTLAND.—March 15.—For erection of twenty workmen’s 


Street, Pilton. Mr, J, Thomas, Bull Hill, 


Pilton. houses, Blairadam. The Fife Coal Co, Ltd., Leven. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Aarding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views,tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Recetpt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
qual to Lithography and 50 per cent.CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specif- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 62 CHANCERY LAN®, 


LONDON, W.G. 

‘* Quantities '’ Box, 14” x9’’x 5’, 28. each. 
Telephone No. 1750, Holborn, Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London.”’ 
RS 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
marded on Application. 

Mrpat AwArpbs, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &e., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED|:oos,DE&YING_ OFFICE, 


Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds a), é 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
METCHIM & SON, des 


73 inches wide), tS 

8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, |POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), ee 
Westminster, S.W. POORE’S Sensitised Papers, a 

Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. 5 Send for Partiowlars, (and sewa Jor Gmani tases 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. CEO. d POORE & co. LTD., LIVERPOC 
BLUE and BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPH 


FERRO-GALLIGC hposr. 4. cook & HAMMON 


PRINTS. DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Whiteline en blue ground.and dark lineon white ground, : Tothill Street, Broadwé 
W. F. STANLEY & CO. LIMITED, \°s 7 & 3 Tothill Street, iroaiw 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. Telephone No. 185 Westminster. eH 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, L don 


No extra charge for prints by Hlectric Ligh’. 
Zelaphong Ne.61) en: LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS 
x a 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staff. 


‘Quantities’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
forl2s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, . 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Resto: 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


\Lifts by Hydraulic, Steam, or Hand Power. 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


DIRECT COUPLED 


ELECTRIC LIFTS | 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO.. = 163 STRAND 


MAKERS ALSO OF — 


AN beter es LXVI. OF THE AROHITE£ 
Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered, price 125. 


BEECHINGS, LT 
“ What we a 
can do 
for YOU. 
Write us to send you, Post Free, the above ‘eat : 
printed Pamphlet. : 


Catalogues on Application. 


NM. T. MEDWAY, Rolt Street, Deptford. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. B.C. 


Mazon 7, 1902.] 


17.—For introduction of a_ water- 


NpD.—March 
Soqene Mr. ‘J. Ds Watson, 


pply to Prestonpans water district. 
unty clerk, Haddington. ; Fo: 
- syaw.—March 10.—For erection of the proposed Primitive 
athodist school-chapel, Refuge Street, Shaw, Lancs, Mr. 


7, Harper, architect, 54 Long Row, Nottingham. 


SHEFFIELD.—March 17.—For erection of a hospital at 
hton, near Sheffield. Mr. J. D. Webster, architect, Cairns 
embers, 19 St. James Street, Sheffield. 


‘SHEFFIELD.—March 21.—For erection of sale shops and 
»mises at the corner of Castle Street and Haymarket. 
sssrs. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. James’s Row, 
effield. : 

SoUTH TOTITENHAM.—March 26.—For erecticn of about 
> feet of fence wall at the North-Eastern Hospital, St Ann’s 
iad. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15 Leadenhall 
reet, E.C. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—March 13.— For erection of an 
irmary for women, at Stratford-on-Avon workhouse. Messrs, 
arles Smith & Son, architects, 164 Friar Street, Reading. 


SwiNDON.—March 15.—For alterations and additions to 
Regent Street. Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect, 35 Regent 
‘eet, Swindon. 
SwiINDON.—March 
mises, Regent Street. 
Regent Street, Swindon. 
TooTiING.—March 13.—For erection of a visitors’ room at 
: Grove Fever Hospital. Specification, conditions of con- 
ot and ferm of tender may be obtained at the office of the 
stropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


WALES.—For erection of a Presbyterian church of Wales 
Builth Wells. Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Groves, 
shitects, Pearl Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—For alterations and additions to The Hill, 
vergavenny. Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny. 
WALES.—March to—For roofing, &c., of Brynhenllan 
apel, Dinas Cross. Captain Perigrine, Smithfield Place, 
nas Cross. 

WALES.—March 11.—For erection of public offices and 
smises at Abergarw, Brynmenin. Mr. S. 
tk to Urban District Council, Post Office Buildings, 


15.—For addition to Mr. Hunter’s 
Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect, 
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WALES.—March 13.—For erection of a chapel at Hopkins- 
town. Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd. 

WALES.—March 14.—For renovation of the Wesleyan 
chapel, Aberayron. Rev. J. Lloyd, Greenland Terrace, 
Aberayron. 

WALES.— March 15.—For erection of a schoolroom at the 
Presbyterian church, Llanymynech. Rev. G. O. Evans, Gardd, 
Llanymynech. 


WALES.—March 15.—For erection of an hotel at Blaengarw. 
Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 


WALES.—March 15.—For erection of a retort house, coal 
store, exhauster, boiler purifying and station meter houses and 
tar and liquor well, and the supply of iron and steelwork and 
materials in retort stack mountings (including firebrickwork of 
stack and benches), condenser, exhauster, tower scrubber, 
purifiers and revivifying shed, valves and connections at the 
gasworks, Aberavon. Mr. M. Tennant, town clerk, Aberavon, 


WALES.— March 17.— For erection of twenty-six cottages, a 
shop and a detached villa residence at Ebbw Vale. Mr. J. F. 
Jones, 28 Commercial Street, Ebbw Vale. 


WALES.—March 17.—For erection of a Congregational 
church, Waunllwyd. Mr. J. Phillips, Cwm Road, Waunllwyd, 
Mon, 

WALES.—March 18 —For erection of a new farmhouse at 
Ffynonwen, near Talybont-on-Usk, Llanfeigan, Breconshire. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. D. T. Isaac, Brecon. 


WALES.— March 19.—For erection of a Forward Movement 
hall at Barry. Mr. George Thomas, architect, Queen’s 
Chambers, Queen Street, Cardiff. 


WARRINGTON.—March 12—For erection of manager’s 
house and alterations to existing baths. Mr. T. Beesley, archi- 
tect, 28 Bold Street, Warrington. ‘ 


WEST HAM.—March 11.—For erection of an electric 
generating station and offices at Quadrant Street, Canning 
Town, Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, town clerk, Town Hall, West 
Ham. 

WEYBRIDGE (SURREY) —For additions to the National 
schools and master’s new house, comprising alterations to the 
existing buildings, five new classrooms, with cloakroom, 


idgend. 


H. Stockwood, corridors, outbuildings and master’s new house. Mr. A. H. 
Ryan-“ea sony arcliirezt, 12 Little College Street, Westminster, 
Sys H>s ot & 99 08, 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


iG TAR PAVING, 


tificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 

¥ SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
ute Manufacturers & Contractors. 


> W. HOBMAN & CO. 
IFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


ELDON STONE. 


WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


sfor all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
108 


by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


)OKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING’ | 
worries tem ee ee en eee 


 VALLONGO SLATE AND. 


ARBLE QUARRIES CO., Ltb., 


UEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C 
ATE SLABS of any dimensions fc! 


0 Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &c: | 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


WARDS & MEDWAY 


cennington Steam Joinery Works, 


IELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. | 


Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
ery description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 


tects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and | 


b, ESTIMA'TRS GIVEN ON APPLICATION 


NATER SUPPLIES 


‘SIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 


, &e, Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, | 
Artesian and other Wells Bored and | 


Water Finder, 


| 
| 


‘iving abundant supplies of Pure’ Water, Illustrated 
ree.—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con-. 


& Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


N STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS | 


Filvolai Magtat 


OXYLIN 
DECGORZ 003. 


H. E. CAZE, 16 Hinde St., LUNDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAG WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
A 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
IN 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. 


JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 


ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINIERS, 


wea 4 LIVERPOOL. 


* WARMING 


ASPHALTE, 


* COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, 4LItAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


R«&G. No. Tele. Address, 
821582. ‘‘ Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roota, Stables, Cowsksas 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


CONTRAOTOR TO {S328 39) 
H.M. GOVERNMENT £2 0a) 


Every description of Asphalte laid and suppliec. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISE FD 
1851, 
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TEND ERS. BOURNEMOUTH. — 


For acnway works. Mr. F. W. LAcEy, borough and 
BRADFORD. tramway engineer. : 


For extension of the Rawson Place markets. Messrs. T. C. Contract No. 12.—Overhead equipment. 


Hope & SON, architects, 23 Bank Street, Bradford. G. Hill & Co. . : ‘ : : z » £22, gor 
. Accepted tenders. Lowdon Bros. & Co. ‘ : i 21,419 16 s 
P. Drake, Bradford, mason and excavator. | Macartney, McElroy & Co., Ltd. . : - 19,734 Io : 
Helliwell & Co., Ltd., Brighouse, roof glazier. J. G. White & Co, Ltd. (alternative) ee B ic 
Hillam Bros., Horton, slater. British Insulated Wire Covers : ‘ 19,203 14 
A. Ross, Shipley, plumber and glazier. J. G. WHITE & Co., LTD. (accepted) : 8933 3 E 
British Thomson-Houston Co. itd: (informal) Seay» 
BREWOOD. Contract No. 13.—Cables, &c.— With stoneware ducts. = , 
For reseating the nave of the parish church in oak, Mr. J. G. White & Co, Ltd.. , - £26, 873 0 o 
ASHTON VEALL, architect, Wolverhampton. J. G. White & Co., Ltd. (alternative) YF 22,988 tipi ¢ 
J. HatcH & SONS, Lancaster (accepted) . -£558 0 0 Siemens Bros. & Gon Ltda s - 24,056 3 1 
Note.—Twenty-six tenders received, ranging from £340 to W.T..Glover & Go,, litd.= 4 a A Z 24,006 B.-0 
£1,300. | St. Helens Cable Co, Ltd. -;) ) 23,875 10 6 
| W. F. Dennis & Co. 4 ; ; ; - 22,914  o 
BRIDGWATER. Western Electric Co. . : : - 22,885 6 9 
é : British Insulated Wire Co., Lid : 22,398 2 Y 
For construction of collecting trenches and other works upon Britiekednsulated Wite Cap lta (aleeenane are ; 
the Willoughby estate. W, T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co, Ltes 22,274 15 ° 
CASE SEA DEFENCE SYNDICATE, LTD., London CALLENDER’S CABLE AND CONSTRUCTION : ) 
(accepted ) . ; ; : : : : -£032 0 2 Co., LTD. (accepted) . , : - 20,669 13 5 
Johnson & Phillips (informal ) e. 
BROMLEY (KENT). With Howard conduits. 
For erection of a brick wall and street works in connection : B Gs ad 
with the widening of a portion of Park Road. Siemens Bros. O., Ltd. 9 5 27 ecu se 
St. Helens Cable Co., Ltd. . A - - 26,102 ae | a 
Estimate No \. Western Electric Covi. 2 
J. Coker : : : . . . . £139 18 8 W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. Aer et © - 25,551 9@, 10 
J. Mowlem & Co. : : : . : Be Waa ae | W. F. Dennis & Ge: : : é .  28;3088mR «9 
Lawrence & Thacker . . . ; 2 i AOG sed sd British Insulated Wire Co., Ltd. "8 25,307 2 I0 
HS Woodham Sons oops. fs) tae ee ee bce OB ee W. T. Henley’s Telegraph ‘Works Co. Ltd. 24,871 14 11 
Wallace & Inns . : . a OD og 7. CALLENDER’S CABLE AND CONSTRUCTION 
M. DINNIE, Chislehurst (accepted ) : ake wa eek Co., LTD. (accepted) . Be + 24,509 Io 10 
Estimate No. 2. Johnson & Phillips (informal ) it eee : one 
“6 Coker. 5 : 5 Z “ PESO OT oO . 
Lawrence & Thacker . , g : é Sean & &: PBor wR 6 
Wallace & Inns . : ‘ ; ‘ A el OT eee CHEST ae . 
J. Mowlem & Co. : 5 : 3 -..  . 30%<;k Ie} For erection of five separate pairs of semi-detached houses at 
H. Woodham & Sons . : ; om Ach q a EEG £01 Bolsover. Mr. W. H. WAGSTAFF, architect, Chesterfield. 
M. DINNIE (accepied ) . ; : CRORALGUR S se SIGN OF VASEY & SON, 87 London Road, Sheffield (accepted ). 


ek oe Bary d ee WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHAN 
ut BACK HILL, HATTON GARDE; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON RO 


C. B. N. S Wl EW! Nd Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holbor 


FOR ALL CLIMATE 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF., 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. _ Placed under Floor Boards EXCLU 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. . | 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870 
i 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


PATENT COPPER ROPE OR TAPE, 


are Hy 


OF ALL si) 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


UA” 
EN 


Waka 
ue 


Lx 

i 
A. 
_ 
= 
A 
i=% 


WLS BLY 5 7 
PATENT jj]. lf 
NEW US gy) «OLD TEN-FOLD THE DURABILITY 
ie | HSI) AND OF THE ORDINARY SO CALLED 
Ef i 8 Are the most reliable, most effective, and cheapest offered to the public. UR “BEST” SASH LINES it ys 
iq j)| cosTLY Practicauty THE SAME PRI 
METKOD [i : | Sole Manufacturers of Vyle’s Patent (Easily Tested ) | : METHOD Be epEaae ie i 
OF in Lightning Conductors. a THE LEADING AO 
TESTING. z Fixed complete by experienced workmen, and their efficiency tested by gq OF 
i competent electricians, i TESTING eae puILDE s. 
~ Lh DIXON & CORBITT l Nin. c-PecK sce 
al ina , 8, BRADFORD AVENUE, 
gif AND = Bi»... LONDON, E.C. — 


i 
af 


> R. S. NEWALL & 60., LO. © 


ne 180 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. a ae : 


VOLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. — 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. | 


| 
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ie. oot a a CO 


CANTERBURY. 
of sewers, outfal) works and pumping station 


tion : 
ray Soe the parishes of Harbledown and St. Nicholas, 


architect. 


For building new technical institute. 


EASTBOURNE. 
Mr. P. A. ROBSON, 


for OreanterDUTY. Mr. A. BROMLEY, engineer, Cathedral Eberly aaa 
cincts, Canterbury. J. S. Kimberley - £4253 6,267 
tee ons -£5,199 9 ©} Mark Hookham pee: gee 
allis & Sons - - 4437 0 O W. & E. Noakes 38,158 5,440 
S, Ingleton . 4,149 © ©} Longley & Co. 37439 5,420 
Denne. ~ 41026 OF 2 Strange & Sons s74re 5308 
joke & Co. 4,096 0 Oo W. J. Bloxham 37,011 55303 
We 4,046 0 ©} J. E, Johnson & Son 36,936 5,438 
llingback & Co. 4,037 9 0 Harris & Rowe, Ltd. 36,900 4,600 
. Wilson re. 3978 0 0 Goddard & Son 36,770 5,600 
| J. Apcock, Canterbury (accepted ) 3.B51e O00 VG. fackeon: (2 . 36,599 5,833 
Martin Wells & Co. 13 

CLIFTON JUNCTION, &c. ; Holliday & Greenwood . raced! Bose 

widening line at Clifton Junction for the Lancashire and Maple & Co. . : 35,436 55115 
Yorkshire Railway Company. LD f Gann & Co. ©. 35,100 5,120 
H. BENTLEY, 45 Horton Grange Road, Bradford, Yorkshire F CG. Minter | 34,730 5,096 


(accepted ). 


ne between Bromley Cross station and King 
ds vard on the Bolton and Blackburn Line. 
Blackpool (accefted ), 


widening li 
William goo r solt 
IRIGLEY, Central Station Buildings, 


DARLINGTON. 
srection of an additional wing and other extensions to the 
Darlington Training College. Messrs. Jie P.) PRITCHETT 
& SoN, architects, 24 High Row, Darlington. 

Accepted tenders.. 
ackenzie, Duke Street, bricklayer, mason and plasterer. 

Lancaster, Bondgate, slater. 
Richardson, Barton, Darlington, carpenter and joiner. 
Coates, Mechanics’ Yard, plumber and glazier. 
Davidson & Son, Skinnergate, painter. 


DORSET. 
srection of a fire-escape, wrought-iron staircase, &c, at the 
Cerne Union workhouse. 


ing, and labour 


W. Norris : 
Tytherington Ston 


S. T. Clothier 


T. Free & Co. 
FREE Bros., Mar 


Mr. W. E. WARB 


Mr. Minter’s tender wa 
committee, but the Council declined to have the works com- 
menced without further deliberation. 


Mr. J. E. HARGREAVES, surveyor. 
e Co. 
West Gloucester Penna 


Iborough ( accepted ) 


Grantham & Robinson 


5 recommended for adoption by the 


FARNBOROUGH. 


For supply of about 1,480 lineal yards of Pennant stone kerb- 


and materials required in laying 


. £302 
ezo3 
272 
233 
226 
225 


same. 


. 


nt Stone Co. . 


COMONndoad 


HULL. 


For erection of a steam-roller shed and coal store at Hornsea. 


ms, Hornsea. 


URTON, surve 
. £200 II I0 


yor, Public Roo 


Dibben & Sons APRS PMS W. Turner . 199 10 oO 
Barrett & Son . adel Se Oo. J. R. Woods 184 0 0 
G. Hodges 627150 W. Burdett . 183 14 Io 
tt & Walne 53,15), 0 G. D. Scott . 182 16 o 
Hazell . : : ; : : 39 16 oO J. O. Pickering nts et : : ‘ Let Sinke yO 
J. MITCHELL, Cerne Abbas (accepted 38 17 6 H. Huss, 61 Leonard Street, Hull (accepted) . 145 0 O 


HOT WATER, 
High and Low 


ATING ‘esc 
ED GRINDROD & CO., 
ist sT, SHEFFIELD. 


ofan VENTILATING 


K GUARANTEED. 


Maitio” RADIATOR 


_ ARTISTIC AND EFFECTIVE, 
AND I8 USED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS. | 
| 


) and Sole Maker, W. F. SPENCER, | 
JROSS BANK WORKS, OLDHAM. | 
,“‘Apparatus.’’ 


EWART’ 
| & . SMOKE CURE 
NOISELESS 


=) Duringan experience 


’ have found NO 
COWL so successful as 
the “ EMPRESS” 


Rail fare only in Country 


EWART & SON L™ 


346-350 Euston Road 
LONDON N W 


Catalogue No. 47 Post Free 


ER ‘The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


<= Glazed Bricks. 


THE CLOBE 
CHEMICAL MFC. CO. 
85a Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


IN, PARKER & CO. 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, 
ILLE, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


NITARY j 
HENWARE 
OSETS, 


; AND WHITE ACID, 
bossing and 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
| Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
i 2! 


| 
| 


BROKEN STONE, 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


J. WEEKS & CO., LIMITED, 


‘C., ETC, KINC’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 
 ——— Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valve 
‘elegrams, ——— ‘tested Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Connections and Fittings 


at lowest retail prices, 


s “EMPRESS” 


"> of 67 YEARS we 


Expert advice free in London | 


ce” Waskdown. | Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London ” ‘Telephoze Ne. 8729, } 


~ BLACKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
~ COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


| AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 


RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 
&e. 


IRON ROOFING 
BU 


AND 


ILDINGS. 


{ 


OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


TANKS & CISTERNS. 


GALVANIZERS IRONWORK. 


Offices :—Corbet Court, Cracechurch Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


a 
in 
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GUILDFORD. HENDON. 
For street works in the New Down and High Path Roads. | For conversion of about 2,000 yards superficial of old filter. 
Mr. JOHN ANSTEE, surveyor. beds into coarse bacteria beds at the sewage outfall work: 
New Down Road. Renter's Lane, Hendon. Mr. S. SLATER GRIMLE\ 
Streeter & Todhunter . . £487 0 0 engineer. | 
T. Free & Sons . - 476 © O Accepted tenders. | 
is a oe ats : 460 bs ¥ J. Shepherd, Belle Vue Terrace, Hendon, for about 1,000 yards. 
i oe . coe 2 2 ; 38. 6d. per yard superficial. 
G. A. FRANKS, Guildford (accepted) | SOI eo G, Wells, 16 New Brent Street, Hendon, for about 
? : J I,0co yards, 35. 6d. ee 
fligh Path Road. F 
AonC: pee a ‘ ; ‘ : : she rare} HUNSTANTON. 
Bee ce coed ; 185 sey i For erection of the Glebe hotel, new stables, &e., Hunstanton, 
W. G, Edwards © 466 0 oO W. H. Brown , - £1,719 
W. H. Wheeler 450 II o W. Sindall , - L515 me ip 
E. H. King Bay 433 0 o| John Cracknell. . 1,419 0 1 
G. A. FRANKS (accepted) 438 17 0 | Geo. Chambers & Sons L4lr 6. | 
Reuben Shanks 1,394 0 1 
HACKNEY W. Saint . 1,304 ao. 
; ; AF. Foreman , ; : é .. 1,37ommee 4) 
For erection of casual wards, clothes store, laundry and other F. Giddings, St. Ives, Hunts ¥ ae hee 
buildings at Gainsborough Road, Hackney Wick, ; Ute agin is aees ; ee 
‘A: Mout ? Was eos uno Accepted conditionally. | 
Todd & Newman - 32,946 0 0 IRELAND. 
Kirk & Randall +315383.2 0. 0 : fa vill ‘d aw 
J. Appleby. : . 30,050 0 0 For erection of a villa resi ence at Bandon, co. Cork. Messrs 
W. HoDekKelland < 30,400 Be W. H. HILL & Son, architects, Cork. 
McCormick & Sons 29,876 oe D. MurPHyY, Bandon (accepted ). -£550 0 < 
Coulson & Lofts 29,800 o o/| For erection of three dwelling-houses at Summerhill South 
Thomas & Edge 28,884. 0 0 Cork. Messrs. W. H. HILL & Son, architects, 28 Sout} 
B. E. Nightingale . 28,500 0 Oo Mall, Cork. a | 
W. Lawrence & Son 28,500 o o| J. E. O'Connell. - £1,495 o « 
W. J. Clark 28,419 0 o| J. Lisk . . 1,405 or ¢ 
H. Lovatt 5 28,300 0 Oo A. Gaul . 1,400 0 ¢ 
J. Chessum & Sons : 28,009 0 O J. Kearns . . nhs : ° . - 1,325 0 ¢ 
Wilson Bros. & Lamplough 27,856 0 0 E, FITZGERALD, Geraldine Place, Cork (ac- 
Killby & Gayford : 27,828 0 oO cepted ) . . . ° . . : » 1,200 0 ¢ 
Perry & Co. 295495) 01.40 
Snewin Bros. & Co. 27,243 O99 : LANCASTER. 
C. G. Hill 4 : : 26,985 0 0 | For construction of steel roofs over engine and boiler-house anc 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 26,946 0 oO supply of steel girders, &c., required in erection of build: 
C. Dearing & Son . : ; ; 5 >. 24,983: 70-fo ings at the electric power station, Morton Street, Mr, 
HERBERT Bros, Corporation Street, West JOHN COOK, borough surveyor. 
Ham (accepted ) : : : 24,100 0 oO E. Woop & Co., LTp., Ordsal Lane, Manchester (accepizd), 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) ray 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN 
yi (  .0.C0.0. $$$ en 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavini 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. | 


ARTIFIG| AL STONE For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Wind¢ 


Dressings, &¢. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, I 


Absolutely the Cheapest and. 
Most Thorough means of 


Fireproof Con- : ‘9 
struction. WAS 
ANA any Building be rendered 


NNM 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 
Head Office & Works: TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S.W. 


— | 
By Ite 
use alone caf 
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SUPPLEMENT 


a 
LIVERPOOL. 


_ construction of public baths in Lister Drive, West Derby. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. 
For removing the defective zinc covering and gutters to roof 


DILWORTH, I Childwall Road, Wavertree, over art-room and replacing them with new material 

, Liverpool (accepted ) . £16,400 0 Oo se gt epee nteH ), Saffron Hill, Finsbury. ng 

. Hornett . ; : : Te POAT, On10 

TT ..D.Green’, LAs OF -O 

LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. Vigor & Co. 138 10 O 
Marchant & Hirst : ‘ A , P L125 8°01 0 

| enlarzement—boys and girls, 100. Classrooms: boys’, : 25 
oa Fils’, so, Additional cloakrooms and lavatories for aes sl epiie WP: ‘ ‘ 3 ; ; He ae 
boys and girls, providing infant teachers’ room and girls’ aur her en nt nea ope 
staircase and stockrooms for boys and girls, Mowlem : 45 10 0 
Street, Hackney. For executing alterations in drainage and sanitary arrange- 
reCormick & Sons . £3 398 0 Oo ments, providing new stoves, also minor repairs and 
pecs Son . 3,256 0 O cleaning and painting throughout (second competition), 
‘eslie & Co., Ltd. 1st. Oo s0 “4 oie Town Road, Sameer e “ 

} L. Green . 251 47 OO riggs . - £490 0 O 
7. Gregar & Son 3,135 ome) oes aS - 479 ato 
larke & Bracey BALE Ouro archant irst 465 0 Oo 
‘aewin Bros. & Co. . 3,080 0 O M. Pearson . 410 0 O 
taines & Son : 3,056 0 O F. Chidley * 325 6 oO 
‘reasure & Son é - : ‘i ; 3,041 Ons Unless where Atheewise Sted. the interior work at the 
-Chessum & Sons . 5 ‘ . A . 3,026 o o| following schools will be carried out between March 8 and 
Tillmott & Sons’. é 3,019 ©. o| April 5, 1902, and the exterior work between March 8 and 
_§. S. Williams & Son . 3,015 oO o| April 12, 1902 :— 

7. Shurmur . 2,987 0 o| For painting exterior and cleaning interior (old portion), 
', & F. J. Wood 2,985 oO oO Oxford Gardens, Chelsea. 

I H. & R. Roberts . 2,984 0 O G. H. Sealey : : £308 0 oO 
: Lawrance & Sons 2. Olle. OmnG GC; Card é e ; 207 0 O 
, Cox* 2,910 10.0 F. Chidley . 4 179 10 O 
t .R. & A. Hid : , ; 

' altering position of boys’ entrance doorway, in order to eta f i : 5s ; ; ue : 4 
obviate passing through the schoolroom, as at present, C. Gurling 5 : ; ‘ I17I 0 O 
including new fixed glazed framing to form passage and G. Neal ce : 167 10 O 
bee connection therewith, Hanbury Street, Tower Wi Chappell. 165 0 0 

on : I oO 

‘ibb & Co. . = £297 or. Boks Ginchen & Co.* . I4 0 
bi a . a a 5 For painting interior and exterior, Paresct Road! Finsbury. 
eae oe 45 C. & W. Hunnings ; £379 Io oO 
yhnson & Co, 24T? O50 
F, Hollida cighumcer oe ees NUN 
Saker y 205 are Marchant & Hirst sa" GeO 
J Sheffield ES Stevens Bros. . 333 0 O 
| & F. T. Wood * OG W. Sayer & Son . 207791040 
h BI.W¥00 sane ae aes Bate Bros.* 265 0 oO 


* Recommended for acceptance. * Recommended for acceptance 


we BATH STONE FIRMS, L™- 


“OOLITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
Head Offices: BATE. Pareto a ROA PIMLICO. 


OOLITE, BATH.” 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


=s Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 


< OOLITE, PORTLAND,” 
if OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


QUARRIES. lO ors ast QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {ul agh8Or gee ane BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. OF ac & ce COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Soc ets STOKE GROUND. 
<2 | FARLEIGH DOWN. ie eseto™ sbtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND.| = 
‘giste eeisrere 
Be MARK. Bees ORD. A ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | SL A MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


IWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


ENTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 

OF APARTMENTS ETANGED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO. 
MA DETR A eS BROUGHT Om Brel TA LIN: 

(LLUIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 ‘Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C. 

And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


EDFORD LEMEREzCO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


1M, the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &c. 


\OTOCRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 
OFFIOE HOURS 9 a.m. TO 7 P.M. PRIOE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


4 STRAND, LONDON, W .C. (FIRST FLOR). 


| 


=| 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON 8CHOOL BOARD—continued, 
For painting exterior and cleaning interior (old portion), and For painting interior and exterior (infants’), Rochelle St 
painting interior and exterior (enlargement), Buckingham Hackney.t 
Street, Finsbury. W. Silk & Son . a 
J. Watkins . . . . . : . -£513 0 0 W. Shurmur & Son, Ltdi j : : a 
C.& W. Hunnings . ; : : : - 4820.30 Barrett & Power . 4 ; : ‘ ; . ee 
McCormick & Sons. § , : ‘ se 20 2kO .5O J. F. Holliday. } J : d : : ve 
Stevens Bros, , : : ; : : sod =O BO C. Willmott & Son ; ; ; ; ; Ss 
W. Hornett . : . . : ; . “JE SOLO 320 GWales. \ : ‘ d B ISB te 
Marchant & Hirst 4 : 3 i Se) cykomavop:. <5) J. Haydon & Sone : ; : i : . P 
S. Polden* . 5 5 : : : i 350 0 O Corfield & Co. . : ; ; : ? . 167 ¢ 
For painting interior and exterior (old and new portions), J. Chessum & Sons . ‘ : ; 5 » SG) 
Hargrave Park, Reade I E. Triggs* . ; 135 ¢ 
Bristow & Eatwell ‘ ; : . . £705 0 O + In this case the intehor ores will se come out betw 
C. Dearing & Son . . . . . - 693 © ©| March 15 and April 5, 1992, and the exterior work bety 
Marchant & Hirst ‘ , ; : ; ‘ 068 © ©] March 15 and April 12, 1902. ; 
i 5 5 : ; L309 nO. 2eO 
CBW. Hanae ; : j : : : 596 10 o| For painting interior oe poreny Upton House, Hackney, 
TeeCrawys 146 0c a Sen tee we ee cae hint 7 RO SOME Gn Gg TOVeR GcrSOne ee 
Stevens Bros. : : : ; ; : SAO ae Om Barrett & Power . : : . es - 450 © 
W. Sayer & Son * : A732 120:10 J. Chessum & Sons. : : : : » 432 0 
For painting interior and Seton Rorherheld Street, Finsbury. me ps eae 3 : - : : “eal Be 0 
C. Dearing & Son $26. 6 ae ee ee . £606 (ooo) a J. ZC Ss 0 88 0 Sp 0 
J. Grover & Son . A : : : f 2 FOR2 OO fabs 8 o : ; ; : : - +o 
McCormick & Sons . : : z -¢ (616/80 10 C. Willmott & Son. . . , . . pe 0 
C.& W. Hunnings — . : ‘ 5 . ODO TE: BH ue a seats & Sone Tee ee 
Holliday & Greenwood, Taye : : <5 47n 20:0 GC. "Wales * ’ : : : : . 1 0 
cat a HD ae ; eT ate aie ae i x { Six weeks will be allowed for the execution of this ork 
J. Haydon & Sons ,. 3 ; } ‘ - 438 15 ©] For painting interior, King and Queen Street, East Lambet 
G. Barker . : ; ; ; ° : AS Tt KORO Martin, Wells & Co. . ; ; : . £805 o 
A. W. Derby* . ; : : A234,0; £0 Hudson Bros. . : ER oc : Z - Fae 
For pas interior and Santor mineeanle Road, Green- Mayen: ee. ; ; eh 
; 1 W. V. Goad 5 ; : 2 - 545 0 
5 Er ueee : ; : ; ; oy as x Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. : ; - eo 
W. Banks i). °°; ee ee ee 324 12 6 | W.H.Lorden& Son. .) . 
Lathey Bros. , : . 4 : ; VARS 3.90) ao W. King & Son . . : . . - + +4480 
FE Proctor = i 5 ; : : : -) 4309 -10 40 E. Triggs . - ; , : : «a0 
W. Hornett . : ; : : ; : 2281203 L090 J. Garrett & Son . . : + ae - Aaa 
T. H. Jackson . : . j ; : £09293 70°0 W. Sayer & Son . : : : ; : - 394 0 
H. Groves . : ; : ; ; Fee SOO G. Kemp. *! : : : . + 46 37a 
W. Hayter & Son* . i205 OO J. & M. Patrick : ; . - 308 0 
* Recommended for acceptance, : * Recommended ee accenaaes 


SE ea ee aE ee eS Pee ee a a a a a Ee CS Ee 


HIGH-CLASS 


ENANMELS 
For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


ARAMA YA ee We Ae ea yA WADA Ae A 


“O” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALI TY 


FOR INSIDE USE. FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, ‘&e, i 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION. UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


St OE NES aeRO BS 
USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM 
ee "I ] 


Made in any Tint or Colour -required,- or may be Tinted with Tube Calogn Stainers. 


i} 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross London, E. 


—_— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. MALTON. 
- car For works of water-supply for the village of Welburn, Yorks, 
2 LATE JOHN FRANCIS BENTLEY, ARCHITECT OF THE and for erection of wheel and pump-house and reservoir, 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, &c. together with the necessary pumping machinery, collectin 
8 y pump y g 
ae and distributing works, mains, fountains, street wells, 
eee on The THREE STONE SEDILIA. hydrants, &c. Mr. RopT. RICHARDSON, engineer. 
ie Accepted tenders 
R HEADINGLEY, LEEDS: STAIRCASE. CORRIDOR. eats . : : 
a hadi i) a J. & R Ritchie, Middlesbrough-on-Tees, pipes . £305 6 3 
ae T. Leefe, Malton, fittings and plumber’s work . 188 13 4 
TTAGES AT WOODCHURCH, CHESHIRE. "5 ’ I ! ( 
raecr O° a G. Harrison & Co., Ripon, pumping machinery. 168 17 0 
$T. MARY, NEWINGTON, CORONER'S COURT. A. Lyons, Norton, reservoir AS hey. O 
iF al J. Morgan, Coneysthorpe, collecting works and 
—— f. ae i; yee xe pumping station . ; : : ai Dy a Tere 
MY BCHOOL BOARD final J. Morgan, excavator . : . : : = .Osnra. G 
—continued. 
TO PUTNEY. 


Jeaning interior (boys, girls and infants’), Brecknock, 


arylebone. For erection of four shops in Upper Richmond Road, Putney. 


Mr. J.C. RADFORD, architect, 163 Upper Richmond Road, 


salfour & Co.. 2 : p : ; «4292.10 oO Pane 
2 y- 

aa ; a ee } ‘ } ae S . ba rf Rag: ; ; : : : 745,901 0; 0 
z | ‘ ; . ; ; Bes . Roffey . F ; ‘ . ; ER oe ime: 
ME eh igo | Atamon&Sons | ff Ly) B75 0 0 
olden Me CF ., 250 oo | J: Knight . Pee Ae eae seat yo gt e479) 0.0 
ens Bros Bt Soe zat oo | Ve Bishop Mee ee evra e-nte cs eeteee 5,450’ O O 
er & Son . 3 Mn FEY ee Parsons & Co. . ; ; F : : oe 4510.0 
He | % ; : ; ; By eae ¥).G. Minter . . i : : : : 5,176.00. 0 
ay ; ‘ : ; ; Read & Wilkinson . : 5 ; , 5545997 0..9 


inting interior (old portion) afd interior and exterior 


ilargement), Rolls Road, Southwark. SC° TI AND. 


Sing & Son . : : ; . £660 0 o For erection of the Eskdale infectious diseases hospital on a 

ail ros, Ltd. . . } A f ms, eget site about a mile south of Langholm, Dumfriesshire. Mr, 

M. Patrick i 4 ; , , : . 566 00 TWEEDIE, architect, Annan. 

soné& Co ; a: : ; : o. STA \OasO Accepted tenders. 

Bulled & Co. . : : F ; eASOMO? °G J. Rae & Sons, Annan, masonwork. 

- Howie ¥ f ‘ A er at7 Os. 0 W. Riddell & Sons, Hawick, joinerwork. 

&Son.. é : ; ‘ - “AAG Deh O R. Ramage, Langholm, plumbing. 

‘octor . : “ 5 : : 3 SWAIAM OFF O J. Bell, Langholm, plasterwork. 

Williams * . ; . 380 0 0 J. T. Kellett, Carlisle, slating. 

| af Recommended for peceptante. SOOTHILL NETHER. 

| For construction of settling tanks, with valves, sluices, channels, 

&c., also the draining and levelling of land, Soothill 

PENISTONE. Nether, Yorks. Messrs. C. H. MARRIOTT, SON ’& SHAW, 

verage and sewage disposal works, Penistone, Yorks. engineers, Church Street Chambers, Dewsbury. 

issrs. C. H. MARRIOTT, SON & SHAW, engineers. W. WARING & SONS, Sprns Wood, Hudders- 


INTLEY, Bradford (accepted ) : ; . £1,428 0 oO field (accepted) . £1,031 14.0 


ALL MALL, S.W. 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 


B. ELB. 
5, MEE,L,BSSTE" BEST cis 


IS THE 
B TT E.L.B. 
2 _DORONATION ILLUMINATIONS. FIB 


5 1. It is the CHEAPEST SYSTEM on the MARKET. ‘a [ 5 
I 

2. It can be APPLIED in the SHORTEST SPACE of TIME. 
i 3. It can be FIXED ANYWHERE to ANY DESICN. E LB. 


| 


5 
3. BIGGEST EFFECTS AT sMALLEST cost. E L.B. 
} 
. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING BOARDS £--® 


| (BRITISH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd.), E.L.B. 
L MALL,S.W. 7 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 


| 
. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SKIPTON. 


STAFFORD—continued. 
For erection of four fireproof staircases, sundry smok 


For additions and alterations to residence and erection of new 
stabling and carriage-house to Carla Beck, Carleton, doors, &c., at the workhouse. 
Skipton. Mr. JAMES HARTLEY, architect, Swadford PNA ar Whittome ‘ iH } 9 : ‘ £373 
Chambers, Skipton. F. Espley & Sons ; : . S ; . 369 
Alccepted tenders. Adams & Pemberton . . . . 5 > 360 
R. Wood, Bingley, mason. S. H. Scarlett. . | ae 
Greenhow & Murgatroyd, Keighley, joiner. W. SKELHORNE, Stafford (accepted) . 5 eo 
G. H. Mason, Skipton,plumber. 
L. Shuttleworth, Skipton, plasterer. THiaee 
R. Thornton & Sons, Skipton, slater. For enlargement of St. Oswald’s Church, Sowera b 
Ellison & Co., Skipton, ironfounder. erection of a new north aisle. 
WILSON & SONS, Leeds (accepted) . ; , £1,048 
SNETTISHAM. TONBRIDGE. 
For erection of a house at Snettisham, Norfolk, for Mr. E.| For alterations and additions to the Great Fish 
Lambert. Tonbridge. Mr. DretMf& G. Moornam, are 
Chilvers & Son. ‘ : : . £1,503 Io 4 Effingham Boe Arundel Be Strand, W. Ge 
F. Giddings . ; ; : ‘ : 1,292 ' 05.0 J. Jarvis : : : : . £798 
Chambers & Sons. ; : : : : 1,285 070 Strange & Son . f E y ; : . 761 
Reuben Shanks : . ; : 2, 20440: 0 Punnett & Son’. : q ; z ‘ . 640 
F. Southgate, Hunstanton * {at 242 30 OPO ree 
TYNEMOUTH. ie, 


* Accepted conditionstly 
For providing and laying 123 miles of 18-inch wate 


from the Font Reservoir, Ewesley, to Stanningto 
cluding river and railway crossings, tunnels, &e. 


For supply of laundry fittings and hardware for new workhouse JAMES MANSERGH, engineer, Westminster. : 
infirmary, Shirley Warren. R. "HUDSON & SONS, Sunderland, about £50,000 (ace 


LANKESTER & SON, LTD., High Street (accepted). ae 


For furnishing officers’ apartments, nurses’ home, and for cork WALES 


kh fi h For erection of girls’ school, classrooms outbuildings 
cape ea Pa ere CO be eines Blaenllynvi, Maesteg. Messrs. E. W. BURNER & 


architects, Tondu, near Bridgend. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


R. S. Smith & Co., High Street, cork carpet and furnishing 
officers’ apartments. e ae Seeks 2 8 as A365 
: ishi ; 4 ‘ : 
Baker & Co., East Street, furnishing nurses’ home | Junxins, Caerau, Matstes ‘accopieny : 2 895 


For erection of a public convenience at Canton, Cardiff 


STAFFORD. W. HARPUR, borough eng é 
For supply and fixing of about 125 yards of wrought-iron W.T. Morgan . i : : : Pou 
unclimbable fencing at the workhouse. F. Waterman : E ; : : gaa 39 
W. Hayward & Sons . ; : - : . £60 0 oO Melhuish Bros, . : s 3 ; :. [aeaeg8 
R. McBean . : ; : ; ; ; Se tote beens) F.G. Robbins . ; : .. 9 sD 
Hill & Smith ; oe GO OO Price Bros. . : «eee 3s 
W. MILLER & SONS, Wolverhampton ‘(accepted) 34 10 oO Knox & WELLS, "Cardiff (accepted) : ‘ eet 


[, TD, POCKET NOOK, ST. | 


ESTABLISHED 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS 00., 


Telegrams, “ Union, St. Helens.’ Nat. Tel. 48. 


Makers of Ground, Smoothed, Polished, Sil- 

vered, Bevelled, Brilliant Cut, and Bent Plate 

Glass; Rough Rolled and Rough Cast Plate 

Glass; also of Rough and Polished Prismatic 
Glass, &c., We. 


SPECIALITE: 


““REFRAX” | 


(Protected under Patent Acts), 


Extraets from Testimonials received: 
‘6 The ‘Refrax’ Glass is a GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT.” 
‘Gives EVERY SATISFACTION.” 
‘“‘TheGlassiam perfectly satis- 
fied with; GREAT SUCCESS.” 
“Compared with Polished Plate 
Glass ‘Refrax’ gives TWICE AS 
MUCH LIGHT for EQUAL COST.” 
Sold by all Dealers. 


Interior Lighted by ordinary Plate Glass. 


NON FE: XX | At Opour.ess cEMeW 


Preserves Artistically Iron, Corrugated Iron, Brick Walls (renders Damp-Proof by Sealing all Perfor 


Plastering, Stones, Slates, Tiles, &c. Won’t rub off. Will wash. Full instructions for use 


Colours kept: SLATE CEMENT SLATE BLUE DARK TERRA-COTTA GREEN _ 
LIGHT MARONE LIGHT BRICK RED COLD GREY SLATE YELLOW LIGHT B 


6 Ib. Tin of Powder, 1s, at Hull, or 1s, 9d. Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. Brush 11d. extra Ca 
SALES INCREASED 200 TIMES OVER IN EICHT MONTHS. 
Sole Makers:—G & T. EARLE, lLtd., VW7ilmington, 


DON’T USE IN FROSTY WEATHER. ESTABL 


American Maple Floori 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introd 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168, 10_178_ DRUMMOND, STREE 
7 


Same Interior lighted by ‘ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WALES—continued. 


nding the Aberistedd sewer outfall about 92 feet or 
eabouts, and supplying and laying-down a length of 
h and 2-inch galvanised iron pipes, building brick 
, providing street-watering post and fixing urinal, and 


roviding and fixing seven ventilating columns. Mr. 
RIS WILLIAMS, surveyor. - 

rgan . . . , > £247 19 0 
> = . . . . . . rash O20. O 
. a : ; : : 211. 01,0 
“ae : . . ‘ “ 185 9.6 20 
erts, Pwllheli* . ; , : ‘ TSAakhs 16 
tolaat. fe . . ’ ° . a lA Os O 


* Accepted conditionally. 
ion of a public reading-room at Abercanaid, Merthyr 


> - : : F : ite + £6492IO. 0 
i: : . , : ; ic? 6433:13" 10 
oe. CO woe 620 0 o 
ees. lO : ; : 618 12 0 
eer ee Se Kae) 
LIAMS, Dowlais (accepted ) ; : 1 16G0 mio 


ion of additional classrooms, outbuildings, &c., at the 
tyffylon infants’ school, Maesteg. Messrs. E. W. 
NETT & SON, architects, Tondu, near Bridgend. 

ewis & Son . } : -£1,450 o 


fe) 

: 2 - é & é : ed, 3A gO 
rooksley . ; : 7 f 4 af T,34O4VOs 0 
ns . J : ; : : : “91,295 Iono 
1s, Maesteg (accepted) . 1,050 0 O 


tions to the Llandilo Shire Hall, for the Carmarthen- 
County Council. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, 

lilo 

EVANS, Llandilo (accepted) . « £920) O40 

jon of Maesteilo Church, Llandilo, for the Misses 

el. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 


3 BROTHERS, Llandilo (accepted ) £1,815. 0 oO 


i for foundation, £200; extra for haulage, £160. 
. Total, £2,175. 


ding business premises, for Mr. Thomas Evans, Wern 
3, Llandilo. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
|; BROTHERS, Llandilo (accepted) . 


£455 9 0 


WALES—continued. 


For erection of electric-light station at Llandilo, for the Llandilo 
Urban District Council. Mr. DAvipD JENKINS, architect, 
Llandilo. 


THOMAS BROTHERS, Llandilo (accepted) : - £705 0 oO 


For erection of a dwelling-nouse, Llangadock, for Miss Lewis, 
Cefngornoth. Mr. Davin JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
LEwIs DAvIEs, Penygroes, Llandebie (accepted) £761 10 0 


For erection of business premises, Llanwrtyd Wells, for Mr. 
Anderson M. Davies, outfitter. Mr, DAvID JENKINS, 
architect, Llandilo. 


EDGAR G. GRooM, Llandovery (accepted ) . £923 9 0 


For erection of a butcher’s shop, Llanwrtyd Wells, for Mr. 
Wm. Rowlands, Radnor House. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, 
architect, Llandilo. 

EDGAR G. GROOM, Llandovery (accepted) . SF 5 27>... G80 


For erection of artisans’ dwellings, Ammanford, for Mr. 
Thomas Lewis, The Foundry. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, 
architect, Llandilo. 


JONES Bros., Ammanford (accepted ) : . £1,230, 0, 0 


For erection of a pair of semi-detached houses at Waterloo, 
Llandebie, for Mr. John Rees, Tanybryn. Mr. DAvip 
JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 

ANTHONY & RICHARDS, Cross Hands and Hendre 
(accepted ) . ‘ 2 ‘ 4 : .£416 0 o 


For rebuilding Blaen-yr-orfa cottage, Llandebie, for Mr. 
Phillip Williams, Glyn-Henllan. Mr. DAvID JENKINS, 
architect, Llandilo. 

LEWIS DAVIES, Penygroes, Llandebie (accepted) £199 0 O 


WEDNESBURY. 
For removing two defective boilers at the public baths, and 
supplying and seating two new Cornish steam-boilers in 
their places. Mr. E. MARTIN SCOTT, borough surveyor. 


Harper & Screen . ; ; - .£115 OO 
Cradley Boiler Works. ; ‘ F : F084, O90 
THOMPSON BrROsS,, Bilston (accepted ) . 3 “a Ob C570 
J. T. Hutchinson. : : P 3 ‘ we SEa TS sO 
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AUTOMATIC STEEL ROLLING FIRE DOORS. 


NEAR STEEL ROLLING 


DOORS, SHUTTERS, and PARTIVIONS. 


pa 


Compact. 
Efficient. 


ks, FOLDING GATE CO., 19, 20 & 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


Convenient. 


W. H. 


Chase Street Lamp Works, 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Rheostat.’’ 
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For construction of sewage-disposal works at the fever hos- 
pital. Mr. J. PRICE EVANS, engineer, Argyle Chambers, 


Wrexham. 
Davis & Bros. . 4 
H. A. JONES (accepted ) 


-£327 I 
298 I 


Received too late for Classtfication. 
HULL. 


For street works of two streets at Sutton. 
WELLSTED, engineer, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull. 


E. Good & Sons, Ltd. . £527 
J. Thacker . : : - 514 
R. Fisher 4 458 I 
A. Brunton & Son 426 
W. Barnard 5 415 1 
C. A. W. Napier. : 412 


W.. BuRKITT, 1 Crystal Villas, Victor Street, 
Hull (accepted ) . ; : ; ; 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new tramp wards, Abbeydore, have been fitted 


401 19 
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with 


the latest improved hot-water heating apparatus, by Messrs. 


John King, Ltd., engineers, Liverpool. 
Messrs. Potts & SONS are fixing a new Cambridge qu 
clock at the parish church, Saltburn-by-Sea. 


arter 


It is to be set 


oing at Easter to commemorate Queen Victoria’s long and 
going g 


useful reign. 
Cumberland, and one at Huddersfield, West Yorks. 


VARIETIES. 


They have also in hand one at Egremont, 


THE new Congregational church at Sheen Vale, Mortlake, 


was opened on Tuesday. 


It takes the place of the old 


Independent chapel, which was established in 1662, and has 


cost over 5,000/. 


THE new schools in connection with the Blackburn Road 
Congregational church, Bolton, have been opened by Mr. 


Lever. 


SMITHSON, 
SHARPE & CO). 


RED BANK, MANCHESTER. 


Electrical and IRechanical 
Engineers & Brass Finishers. 


MAKERS OF 


ARC | AMPS, 


ARC LAMP 
ELEVATORS 


They have a frontage of 140 feet and a depth 


PHENIX ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. |, 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
AND 


57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric Lighting Rules supplied. 


of 81 feet. The central hall will hold over 1,000 people 
two wings contain 29 classrooms, an infants’-room for 
lecture hall, kitchen, lavatories, &c. : 
THE memorial statue in marble of Queen Victo 
Leamington, which Mr. Albert Toft is engaged on at hi. 
in Chelsea has been inspected by a deputation from the h 
and satisfaction was expressed at the striking likenes: 
same sculptor has been commissioned to execute q 
marble of the King, which is to be unveiled on Cor 
day in one of the royal boroughs. ae 


A FIRE occurred last week at the Strood Station 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway. The building 
of wood, the flames spread rapidly, and none of the c 
of the booking office could be saved. By cutting a) 
platform the fire brigade prevented the conflagration r 
the signal-box and the inspector’s residence, but the , 
room on the down platform was burnt out, The per 
way was not damaged. 

A NEw post office has been erected at Dalkeith, < 
opened for the transaction of business on Monday las 
building is an attractive one, and the contractors have 
their contracts in a very satisfactory way. The fror 
comprises 420 superficial feet, and there is a spacious 
hall of 892 feet at the rear. Telephone and telegraphi 
are provided of large dimensions. Rooms are provided 
post-mistress and for both male and female clerks, as 
for the postmen. Ample store and battery-rooms ; 
furnished. The cost of the new offices is about 2,000/, 

THE new Municipal Buildings at Clydebank, N.B., 
on Dumbarton Road, are now approaching completi 
the Town Council are arranging for a formal openin; 
buildings were begun over three years ago, and the me 
stone was laid by the Provincial Grand Master, Colonel 
M.P., in June 1900. The suite comprises large hall an 
hall, public offices for the burgh officials, police co 
police station, library and reading-room. There a 
annexes of baths and fire station. Mr. Miller, who y 
the architect for the Glasgow Exhibition, was the arch 
the buildings. The total cost of all the buildings h 
variously estimated, but it is believed it will at leas 
50,0002. or 60,000/, 

A MEETING of the architectural section of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday « 
Mr. Ninian M‘Whannell, vice-president, in the chai 
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ommerville read a paper on “The Habitat and Mode 
th of the Dry Rot Fungus.” He commented on the 
terest in the growth and structure of trees on the part 
-s in wood, which was no doubt due to the fact that 
‘bulk of the wood used in this country was imported. 
a brief description of the structure of a piece of wood, 

that it was a highly organised vegetable substance, 
all organic substances, was liable to attack by various 
Confining his remarks to wood after it has been placed 
ing, he pointed out that one of the diseases was dry 
yas a disease of civilisation, and was only found in 
id dwellings and other buildings of man; it had never 
id in the forest. The conditions favourable to the 
f the fungus were moisture and a warm still 
re, As to its prevention and cure, the foundations of 
‘should be so arranged that no water or moisture be 
> accumulate near them, and buildings should be so 
as to keep the foundations and other parts of build- 
Wood for fittings should also be dried before being 
deafening materials should be thoroughly sterilised. 
; of the spores and mycelium were shown under the 
‘e. On the motion of the chairman, a vote of thanks 
ito Mr. Sommerville. 


| ELECTRIC NOTES. 


mn O. SAcHs will on Thursday, March 13, lec- 
'2 the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
\rtistic Electric Illuminations,” having special refer- 
impending Coronation. The lecture will be held 
aries of the Royal Society of British Artists, Suffolk 
1 Mall, at 8 P.M. 


et Town Council have adopted a recommenda- 


/yplication be made to the Local Government Board 

ianction to the borrowing by the Council of the 
1 of 300,000/. for purposes connected with the supply 
i\l energy. 


onthly meeting of the Worcester City Council was 
jesday, and was presided over by the mayor (Alder- 
|r Holland). The electricity committee were warmly 
ied upon the success of the year’s work, which 
profit of 1,3807, and s5oo/. of this having already 
49ed in the rates in repayment of moneys borrowed 


to meet losses, the committee were authorised how best the 
balance might be utilised. 

A LocaL Government Board inquiry was held at the 
Town Hall, Newcastle, on Tuesday by Mr. A. A. G. Malet, 
M.Inst.C E., respecting an application by the Corporation for 
sanction to the borrowing of 8,615Z. for the purposes of electric 
lighting. It is proposed to place the works on land in the 
possession of the Corporation adjoining the gasworks, The 
total cost of the works was 8,615/. The annual cost of working,, 
8372, and interest and sinking fund, 544/, made a total yearly. 
cost of 1,381/. The estimated income was 1,5co0/., leaving an 
estimated annual profit of 119/. -There was no opposition to 
the scheme. At the close of the inquiry the inspector visited 
the proposed site of the works. 

COLONEL A. C. SMITH, R.E., Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry last week at the Guildhall, Notting- 
ham, into the application of the Corporation for sanction to 
borrow a sum of 15,0c00/. for the purposes of electric lighting. 
Mr. F. B. Harris, Mr. Arthur Brown (city engineer), and Mr. 
H. Talbot (electrical engineer} attended on behalf of the City 
Council, and it was explained that the loan was required in 
respect of extensions of the existing system, and of its natural 
growth during the next twelve months. Of the total sum of 
15,0007, an amount of 10,000/. was put down as an estimate for 
the underground mains. Mr. Talbot informed the inspector 
that scarcely a meeting of the responsible committee was held 
without some application for either power or light being 
received, and having had the detailed estimates laid before 
him, the inspector proceeded to view the Talbot Street works, 
and the new power station on St. Ann’s Well Road. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


EYEMOUTH, N.B., parish church is to be renovated and 
improved at a cost of 7504, from plans prepared by Mr. 
Fortune, architect, Duns. 

THE Hull Wesleyans are about to erect new buildings in 
place of George Yard church, which has been the headquarters 
of the Hull Mission, and which is the oldest Methodist place 
of worship in the city. 

THE North-Eastern Railway Company have let the tender 
for the erection of another high-level bridge across the Tyne, 


EENWOOD & BATLEY, u™. 
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MOTORS and 
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connecting Newcastle with Gateshead, to the Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Company, Ltd., of Darlington, The bridge 
will take three years to complete, and the estimated cost of 
the whole undertaking is 477,000/. 

Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the Worcester City Council it 
was decided that the time had come for an extension of the 
Victoria Institute, and, on the suggestion of Alderman J. 
Millington, referred it to the finance and library committees 
jointly to consider and report what extension was necessary, 
how the money should be raised, and what architect should be 
employed. 

THE watch committee of the Smethwick Corporation have 
thad before them several sets of competitive plans for the new 
police buildings which are to be erected in Halford Street. They 
have, it is understood, decided to recommend the Town Council 
to accept those submitted by Messrs. Bailey & McConnel, of 
Walsall, and the werk is to be proceeded with as soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. The estimated cost of 
the buildings is about 12,000/. or 13,000/. 

THE enlargement of St. Oswald’s Church, Sowerby (Thirsk), 
is in progress. The number of inhabitants has increased to 
2,050, and the church at present provides for 320 persons only. 
Plans by Mr. Brierley, architect, of York, have been approved, 
for the addition of a north aisle to the existing church, which 
will afford accommodation for about 150 free addititional 
places, and for the building of a new and adequate vestry. 


The committee have accepted a tender from Messrs. Wilson & | 


Sons, of Leeds, for the building of a new aisle, at a cost of 
1,048. 

THE works committee of Aberdeen Harbour Board have 
resolved to recommend that the wharf at Commercial Road, 
from. the Fish Market to the Graving Dock, be reconstructed 
of granite at a probable cost of about 20,000/. The minority 
were in favour of a timber wharf, which would cost about half the 
price of granite. It is proposed that a further 22,000/. should 
ibe spent in extending the Fish Market and carrying out other 
improvements, the total expenditure contemplated being 
42,0007, 

A MEETING of the Horwich, Blackrod and Westhoughton 
Joint Hospital Board was held on the Ist inst. at the Public 
Hall, Horwich, to further consider the erection of the proposed 
new hospital at Horwich. Dr. Sergeant, the medical officer of 
health for the county, and Dr. Whitaker, of Horwich, were 


of the County Council did not wish the board to ex 
16,000/., the amount which had been sanctioned for ¢ 
ing of an infectious diseases hospital, and as the lowe 
tenders sent in was much in excess of this amount. : 
mittee had instructed the architect to remodel the ple 
to limit the accommodation of the proposed byj 
thirty beds, and at the same: time to bring down the ec 
limit of that figure It was decided that as far as po 
material required in the erection of the hospital be 
from local firms. It was also decided to ask the firms 
already sent in tenders to again tender under the - 
specifications and quantities. a 

THE foundation-stone was laid on the 24th ult, 
manuel Church, Stoughton, Surrey. The erectior 
church marks the final stage of the Stoke Church I 
scheme, which embraced the completion of Christ Ch 
the erection of St. Saviour’s and Emmanuel church 
plans for the latter were prepared by Mr. W. Gillb 
F.R.LB.A, of 25 Bedford Row, though it is not cont 
to carry them out in their entirety at present. The 
capital one, on the main road, and nearly opposite 
building which has served so long as the temporar 
The new church will be in the Gothic style and 
Decorated character. When completed it will con 
nave, divided into five bays, with north and south ais 
large porch at the west end of each. On the south sic 
chancel will be a large choir vestry and a clergy ves! 
foundations for a tower are being put in, but this porti 
building will not be proceeded with at present. T 
stage of the intended tower will eventually be use 
organ chamber, a temporary recess being providec 
position for present use. Internally, the windows ° 
red brick dressings, and will be glazed with red-ligh 
of good quality; and the arcades, columns, base: 
courses, and all architectural features will be in Ba 
The roofs will be open-timbered, stained and varnish 
flooring under the seats will be of wood blocks, 
passages tiled. The roofs will be covered with ; 
green slates. The walls externally will be faced with 
stone, with Bath stone dressings throughout. The cl 
be heated with hot-water apparatus, and the ventilatic 
provided by vertical inlet shafts built in the wall un 


window opening. The new building will seat about 2 


contractors are Messrs. Webster & Cannon, of A 


present. Dr. Sergeant explained that the health committee The total cost of erection will be 4,510/. cee 
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EE 
EYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ CLERKS. 


] meeting of the members of the Surveyors 
oneers Clerks’ Provident Association was held on 
y evening at the Auction Mart, Tokenhcuse Yard, 
/W. Bilby presiding, in the unavoidable absence of 
el Watney, the president. The Association was 


al genera 


‘fe assurance, medical advice, superannuation and 
members in distressed circumstances. 
airman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
eet, congratulated the members upon the fact that 
had been a prosperous one so far as the Association 
ned. During the past ten years the membership had 
y 107 members. Twenty-three proposals were received 
year, of which twenty were accepted, one deferred, 
en up, and one was declined. Two memberships 
and two members had resigned, while three had 
income for last year was 576/. 15s. 4d@., and the pay- 
14s. 11d. The latter were considerably larger than 
cedent year of the Association’s existence, and were 
for by the fact that, through death, the first two 
n the life assurance fund had to be met. The 
standing to the credit of the Association was 
gd The Chairman regretted that a great deal of 
vailed among the class to which the Association 
nd pointed out that there were 1,900 auctioneers in 
id, supposing each employed two clerks, there would 
igible men, of whom less than 5 per cent. were 
The Chairman reported that increases had taken 
e sick allowance, benevolent and superannuation 


ie having seconded the Chairman’s motion, 
ted. 


HE E.L.B. SYSTEM IN SPAIN. 


(ic Lighting Boards Company have had their first 
i1ish in Spain, where they have had to take energetic 
tist Messrs. Oteyza & Urena, of Madrid, who were 
fringe the Company’s patents and had copied the 
catalogues. In accordance with the policy of the 
jhe proceedings of the infringers were carefully 


{ a few months until substantial damage had been 


rass-mounted Bedstead, with 


n Wire Mattress, comfortable 
e in superior striped tick, bolster 
i, w, complete. 
«| ft. 6 in, long 31/- 
J 37/6 
37/6 
45/- 


1883 for the purpose of allowances to members in’ 


done, whereupon action was taken, resulting in the infringers 
having to give in. 

It might perhaps be well to remark that in connection with 
the upholding of the patents in Spain the company enjoys the 
advice of quite an array of eminent patent authorities, whose 
experience is brought to bear on such subjects as occasionally 
arise. Thus among counsel retained by the company are Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, K.C., Mr. Blomfield, K.C., Mr. Walter and 
Mr. Hutchinson, and we have been given to understand that 
both the first-named gentlemen have given strong opinions in 
favour of the company’s patents. 

Further, the company enjoys such expert support as that 
of Mr. James Swinburne, their consulting engineer, and Mr. 
John Imray, of Messrs. Abel & Imray, their patent agents. 
Messrs. Rose-Innes, Son & Crick act as their solicitors here, 
whilst in Paris their representative is Mr. Kelly (the well-known 
American attorney, who did so much to destroy Tammany Hall 
in New York). In America, where it appears the company 
have no less than three patents, they enjoy the support of 
Messrs. Dickerson & Brown, of New York; Mr. Norris, of 
Washington ; and Professor Henry Morton, president of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 

But, as above mentioned, the company only use these latent 
forces after very careful and sometimes times-taking investiga- 
tion. It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. As the 
attempted infringement had called the company’s particular 
attention to the prospects of Spanish business, steps were also: 
immediately taken to accord to Messrs. Paz & Sylva, of Paris, 
a temporary license of the Spanish patents for the Spanish 
Coronation which takes place on May 17, and this firm, who 
have been so successful in representing the company in Paris, 
immediately commenced operations on a large scale in the 
Spanish capital, one of their first contracts being from the 
Government fétes committee. 


CROWN DALE STONE. 
A SILICATE OF LIMESTONE. 


A NEW artificial building stone is about to make its appearance 
which, so far as one can judge from the inspection of samples 
and the explanations of the reasons of the claims which are 
advanced for it, should have a very successful future. Crown 
Dale stone, as the new material is called, is a silicate of lime- 
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stone of excellent appearance, and it is claimed for it that it 
resists corrosive atmospheres and pressure better than, and 
frosts as well as Bath and Portland stones. It is the result of 
numerous and costly experiments, no less than 34,000/. having 
been expended in the preliminary work by Mr. L. P. Ford (Her 
late Majesty’s first attorney-general in the Transvaal, founder 
of Fordsburg and Jeppestown (suburbs of Johannesburg), the 
Johannesburg Waterworks, the Pretoria Electric Lighting 
Company and numerous other undertakings in the Transvaal, 
and now chairman of che Lymni (Cyprus) Copper Mining 
Syndicate, Foreign Lands, director of the Zambesia Railways 
Company, Shire Highlands Railway (Nyassaland) Company, 
&c., of Burton Tower, Gresford, North Wales. 

The process of manufacture is based upon exact principles, 
the observance of which, it is claimed, will always insure a 
perfect product. Pure silica sand and a small proportion of 
lime only are used, the chemical process to which these ingre- 
dients are subjected producing, as we are informed, a perfect 
amalgamation of great hardness, of any colour and texture 
which may be desired, easily worked, and of any size from that 
of ordinary building bricks to blocks weighing some tons. 
The new stone is, we believe, to be put on the market at a low 
price (about Is. per cubic foot), a price which is even less than 
it looks, as the blocks being made true will obviate the waste 
in cutting up which unavoidably accompanies the use of natural 
stones, a loss which is estimated at about 4d. per foot. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday 
evening, March 3, Mr. Percy Griffith, president, in the chair, 
a paper was read on “ British v. American Patent Law Practice 
and Engineering Invention,” by Mr. Benjamin H. Thwaite, 
CcE. 

The author in his prefatory remarks pointed out that during 
the nineteenth century and up to the seventies British engineer- 
ing was supreme, and that the railway, gas, sewage, and other 
undertakings—the productions of British inventors of the early 
part-of the Victorian era—were almost exclusively designed 
and constructed by British engineers and with British con- 
structional machinery. At the end of the last century the 
marvellous progress of the Americans displaced England’s 
industrial supremacy, especially in metallurgical and engineer- 
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ing developments. Much of the engineering wor} 
once controlled by British engineers is now being 
by American engineers. ey 
The author showed that the progress of Amer} 
facturing and engineering industry was directly ¢ 
encouragement held out to inventors by the success 
States Governments from the time of Washing 
encouragement: given to American inventors by the ; 
had rewarded Americans with a wave of unequalled 
The author pointed out that the British policy in y 
the inventor was quite different from that of the Un; 
and that whereas the British inventor might obta 
patent, which was merely a registration of date and | 
disclosure of the invention, and for which, for a 
validity of fourteen years, he had to pay no less th; 
American inventor was given for the sum of 3/ odd. 
of an unprejudiced examination and investigation b 
experts. Ifthe patent passed successfully through 
the inventor had to pay an additional fee of 4/7 fo 
secured, without any further payment whatsoever, { 
the patent for a period of seventeen years from t 
application. The chances that an American patent 
safely through a law contest were 74 to 100, w 
chances of the British patent being found valid 
58 to 100, » ies 
The author then showed that whereas in sever 
States, noted for the inventive characteristics of tt 
the capital value per capita equalled 682 dols., in; 
States, each having a population of low inventive 
the capital value er capita only equalled 176 dols. ' 
observed that seven-eighths of the many hundreds 
of dollars of capital invested in American manufa 
dustries were applied to the manufacture of patent 
products or machinery. Beh 
To demonstrate the deadly effect of the yearly 
the British patent system, the author stated that of 1 
British patents applied for during the last five y 
104,000 became void in the fifth or sixth year from 1 
the application, and the British Government would | 
in fees from those abandoned patents nearly three- 
a million sterling. The author showed that in ten r 
the profit surplus earned by the British Patent Depa: 
over one million sterling ; the American Patent I 
earned a profit of 275,000/. z 
The author referred to the economic policy of 
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nufacturers, which explained the reason why com- 
modern plant was often replaced by new appliances 
aed increased profits by their improved efficiency. 
nended the adoption of the American patent system, 
icy would stimulate the inventive characteristics of 
race. He referred to the 1901 committee appointed 
sent Government to inquire into the British patent 
{ give their main conclusions and opinions, which 
gly in favour of stringent legislative revision, and he 
‘ation to the recent introduction | into the House of 
‘by the Government of a Bill having that object. 
"a remarks the author observed that so long as 
ad the trade and industry of the world practically to 
| could handicap the representatives of her industries 
ist intolerable burdens with impunity, but those 
ist now be removed or England’s champions would 
ed to cry “ peccavi,” and retire discomfited from the 


| 
‘COLD STORE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


icle on the development of Southampton Docks a 
sent of the Daz/y News describes the new cold store 


i— 
jammoth proportions of this warehouse form quite 
ominent feature in the landscape of the Southampton 
is 400 feet long, 120 feet broad, and will ultimately 
3 feet from basement to roof. The entire building, 
{ 1,500 ferro-concrete piles, was reared around a 
rof ferro-concrete uprights and girders, the exterior 
sll as those of the numberless compartments within, 
aded in the same material between wooden panels, 
¥2 was first equipped with its skeleton of steel bars 
din either side with a layer of sawdust. 

« the appearance of the cold store before it was 
ys that of a huge wooden shed. None would suspect 
vlls contained any material other than concrete, but 
r. smart tap, and they answer back with a vibrating 
sat of a violin string. The building is absolutely 
0 matter how severe the conflagration, it is power- 
ig tegrate the constituent parts of the concrete beams, 
s»ports, whereas iron beams and girders expand and 
at g the walls and floors, and becoming generally as 
1 ent of destruction as the fire itself. 


The building is divided into storeys, the compartments on 
each, closed by air-tight doors, varying in size according to the 
nature of the produce for which they are intended. The 
largest are those for storing whole sides of oxen, and here 
the ceiling is equipped with “travellers” for running the large 
pieces of flesh from one end of the building to the other. In 
aggregate, no less than 23 million cubic feet of storage are avail- 
able. On the flat roof are tanks to contain water for refrigerating 
and machinery purposes, the sides and bottoms of these tanks 
being formed of ferro-concrete, which, being impermeable, 
obviates the expense and trouble of erecting iron structures, 
Standing on the roof, a splendid view over the busy docks and 
river, thronged with shipping, is obtained. One side of the 
warehouses fringes a long quay, where the water at the lowest 
tide does not sink below 30 feet, and hence allows the largest 
vessels access. Further out dredgers are at work, excavating 
a new channel 600 feet in width. On another side, beyond the 
adjoining engine-houses, stretches a large tract of reclaimed 
land, already pierced by hundreds of ferro-concrete piles and 
smoothly covered by a concrete floor, on which steam rollers 
are gambolling. This is the site of the lairages, to accommo- 
date 1,000 head of cattle, the abattoirs, the cooling-rooms and 
the chilling-sheds. 

The engine and boiler-houses for the refrigerating, lighting 
and hoisting machinery are also built of ferro-concrete. The 
arrangement of the boiler-house demonstrates the strain which 
the material can bear, for the first floor, where the coal is 
stored, is subject to a pressure of one ton per square foot, and 
the floor above that takes 3 feet of water. 


SCOTTISH MASTER PAINTERS. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Master Painters in 
Scotland was held on the 28th ult. in the Windsor Hotel, 
Glasgow. Mr. Alexander Latto, Aberdeen, the president, 
occupied the chair, and there was an attendance of about Ioo, 
including representatives from the English and Irish Associa- 
tions. Mr. W. B. Crawford, the secretary, submitted the 
annual report of the committee. It stated that similar national 
associations now existed in England, Ireland and Wales. 
Many Scottish members had attended their conventions and 
had derived benefit from them. Such national associations 
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‘did much to create close and friendly relations between the 
members, and they also took care of the education of the young 
people who meant to enter the craft. The state of trade during 
the year had been satisfactory, and in Glasgow the Inter- 
national Exhibition gave a big impetus to the trade. No strike 
-of importance occurred during the year, and the arrangements 
of last year would be continued. With the Association there 
were eleven local associations affiliated, and a new local body in 
Forfar proposed to affiliate itself. The total membership was 
about 225 The report was adopted. The President, in his 
address, remarked that these local associations benefited the 
men, masters and public. He thought, however, that as an 
Association they should extend their operations. Disputes 
should be reported to the general body, which should settle 
them without those strikes which were always arising. He 
concluded by proposing that Mr. John Scott, Glasgow, be 
elected president for the ensuing .year. The new president 
afterwards took the chair. Mr. W. B. Crawford, Glasgow, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. On the motion of Mr. 
Laidlaw, Hawick, seconded by Mr. Lindsay, Galashiels, it was 
remitted to the Council to appoint a special committee to con- 
sider as to the best means of inducing master painters outside 
of the Association to become members, and also to induce 
members of the Association to support the Apprentices’ Com- 
petition by getting all their apprentices to enter for the com- 
petition, and so raise the status of the trade. The report of the 
adjudicators on the Apprentice Competition showed that thir- 
teen prizes went to Glasgow, a similar number to the Border 
counties, four to Aberdeen and four to Dundee. In the even- 
ing the annual dinner of the Association was held. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. — 


THE annual meeting of the members of the North of England 
district of the National Registration of Plumbers was held in 
the Lecture Theatre at Tullie House on the 28th ult. Mr. 
Crowder presided, and when the ordinary business had been 
transacted a lecture on the application of scientific principles 
to plumbers’ work and sanitary arrangements was given by 
Mr. Joseph Radcliffe, the instructor at the plumbers’ classes in 
Manchester Technical College. During the last sixty years, 
he said, the work of the plumber had undergone very great 
changes. The old plumber was easy-going, well paid and 
respected by those who employed-him, he had many friends 
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and was looked up to by his neighbour. To-day th 
taking into consideration the importance of his work 
worked, underpaid and, speaking generally, did 
the confidence of the public except as regarded his a 
his work in such a manner that it would be sure to 
attention again in the near future. The reason for 
between the plumber of the former days and the 
that the work had changed and the plumber had n 
to the same extent as the work. There were sixty 
few of the fittings of the modern residence jn 
hot and cold water supplies, lavatories, sinks, baer 
and vent pipes, &c., and the plumber had time to ma 
pipes and other appliances. To-day these things we; 
for the plumber by improved methods, but the { 
labours had been extended, and if he would only | 
out of the old groove and bring himself into line, } 
would be much improved and the public would be 
plumber was directed by almost everybody ag ¢ 
should do his work ; but that was not right. The pl 
the man to say how plumbers’ work should be done 
questioned the work of the doctor, lawyer, archite 
neer, for the simple reason that they had mastere 
ciples of their trade, and the plumber, who might 
singly to any house, ought thoroughly to know hi: 
Practical work was of much greater value if base 
principles, and to understand these principles the plu 
have had a good elementary education, and some 
of chemistry, mechanics and physics. Proceeding 
the effects of the atmosphere, water and earth on pig 
and other appliances, he said that water from a suri 
with peat would be slightly acid through the decom 
the peat. If this water should be washed by the r: 
the reservoirs where the water was stored for use it 
a distinct action on all the lead pipes through whict 
and either the water would have to be treated so as 
lise the acid or pipes would have to be used in whict 
could not come into direct contact with the lead, 
one among the many examples which he gave of mat 
the plumber ought to know. The lecturer showed 
of interesting slides showing examples of ancient ai 
plumbers’ work, and concluded by showing views. 
particulars regarding the successful classes in Manet 
Mr. Williams, Newcastle, secretary to the Council 
the hope that the lecturer would allow his instructiy 
be printed, and votes of thanks concluded the procee 
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actory to find the President of the Institution of 
jeers advising students to give due attention to 
yf architecture. Mr. HAWKESLEy last week was 
va dinner of engineering students in Leeds. In 
sof his speech he said there was no reason why 
sshould continue to uglify the world. Those 
re, he stated, the most perfect which, in addition 
jecial qualities required in them, presented a 
pearance. What a different aspect would be 
England if similar advice had been given and 
in Great George Street by SrEpHENSON, Hawk- 
[.BAN, BATEMAN, FowLer, and the other great 
jilanned railways, waterworks and gasworks. If 
stations alone could have acquired an architec- 
ister a great improvement would have followed. 
jver toolateto mend. England may not again 
ain repetitions of such colossal structures as those 
‘pie the country, but in colonies and foreign 
s/orks no less vast may arise, and for the sake of 
j reputation it would be an advantage if they 
yore satisfactory appearance. 


ine 
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fiief Justice and other judges of the Supreme 
i ydney have united in a communication to the 
« Works respecting the need for the construction 
4' Courts. No surprise is excited in any class, 
ong been known that the buildings used as 
rultogether inadequate for the administration of 
19 important a colony. There is no doubt the 
dangerous to all who frequent them, and in 
elt has been necessary to remove the permanent 
(safer premises. The existing Courts are not 
pated, but they are detached, and consultations 
tz judges cause delay. A suitable site is now 
, id the judges are of opinion that all the Courts 
Perected upon it under one roof. The great 
ithe expense, but it is understood that in the 
e present year the subject will be dealt with in 
‘liament. Sydney has lately attained increased 
as a metropolis, and it will have to uphold its 
ein Australia by buildings which will be worthy 
purposes. 


‘of fixtures is generally looked upon as being 
©y tenants. On the other hand, costly fixtures 
= tded by landlords as injurious to their pro- 
xample was tried before Mr. Justice FARWELL 
' The premises in question were held on a 
Etch Street, Liverpool. Among the covenants 
thi the lessee would not make or suffer to be 
y teration unless with the previous consent of 
m The lease was afterwards assigned to a 
€ and without receiving permission he put up a 
¢ in diameter in an’ iron frame supported by 
sVich were let into the front wall. The lessors 
a Mandatory injunction for its removal on 
ini that it was an alteration. On the part 
ae eas it was stated that the clock 


+ fixture used as an advertisement, and 
ar alteration. 


‘tl clock was an alteration. If trade fixtures were 
(02 set up, his lordship said that every stone in 
‘Wl could be made to support some object or 
titrue the plaintiffs suffered no loss, but it would 
2 id to 207. to restore the wall to its original 
| ate injunction was therefore granted. What 
‘€ result under ordinary circumstances, the judge 
ee but in this case there was a definite 
it ae ho alteration was to be made without 
.: hen theparties had formed a bargain of that 
| Sno necessity to discuss principles. To the 
Of ople it will 2 
alterations made without 


re 


cost to them, for if 
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Mr. Justice? FARWELL, however, | 


the premises had gaineda reputation for clocksand watches 
the big clock would be enduring evidence that the business 


was carried on, although the premises had fallen into the 
hands of a different lessee. . 
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A story is told by. M. ALFRED PELuer about the 
beginning of the life of Farcurkre, the sculptor; in Paris; 
which is not surpassed by anything related in the “Vie de 
Bohéme ” of Murcrr. FaLcurzre was a native of Toulouse, 
and he displayed so much talent that he was allotted one of 
those bourses which have helped to create many able 
French artists. It was expected that by means of it and 
occasional employment in Paris he would be able to attend 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. But to the young and joyous 
Tourlasian the cafés of the Quartier Latin were more attrac- 
tive. He did not trouble himself to ascertain whereabouts 
the school was to be found. There are, however, too many 
regulations in France to allow recipients of public money to 
fail in carrying out the conditions of the bond. He was 
obliged to make inquiries, and then he discovered to his 
annoyance that his allowance was about to be stopped. 
because he had not forwarded to Toulouse any evidence of 
his progress. It was incumbent to send a copy after the 
antique, but that would require at least three weeks’ toil. 
FatcutéreE decided on forwarding a substitute. He bought 
one of those plaster casts of a reduction of the Venus of 
Milo, which were then to be obtained for a few sous. He 
soaked it in water, filled the hollow interior with plaster, 
coated the exterior with “ barbotine,” and then made a 
number of scratches on the surface as if he had worked on 
it in a regular way. It was lodged at the school, and a few. 
days afterwards he received not only his pension, but con- 
gratulations on his promising opening. 


One of the most popular of books at one time was the- 
biography of HippoLyTE FLANDRIN. It may be doubted 
whether so much attention was before or since given im 
this country to the life of a French artist. He revived the 
class of paintings which were adapted for churches. Hic 
style can be judged from the two large engravings we 
published of his paintings in the church of Saint Germain 
des Prés; he also produced the great frieze which is seem 
in the church of St. Vincent de Paul. He died in 1864. 
In the biography there is much about his brother JEAN 
PauL FLANDRIN, who, like Hippotyrg, was a favourite 
pupil of Incres. He co-operated in the production of the 
church decorations. He was more versatile than his older 
brother. The love of nature’ became supreme with him, 
and he devoted himself entirely to landscape-painting. 
His range was wide, and extended from the environs of 
Paris to the wildest forests. After a most useful life, he- 
died last week in his ninety-first year, leaving only few 
survivors of the combatants who took part in the great 
battle of Classicism v. Romanticism. 


WHEN it was lately announced that the civic authori- 
ties of Chicago had declined to sanction plans for some 
very high buildings, it was assumed that a reaction against 
the principle had commenced. -If a change had been 
resolved upon it was never enforced. The authorities have 
been compelled to sanction schemes for ‘still higher buildings. 
than formerly, and all objections on account of amenity 
have had to be set aside. Chicago commenced the prac- 
tice of erecting piles of offices, and it is not likely they will 
ever be abandoned in that city. They were not dictated. 
by whim or fashion, but by stern necessity, and when am 
architectural form is so introduced it is not easily set aside. 
Men of business in America, where minutes are precious, 
find a convenience in having all the offices in which affairs. 
are transacted by them under the same roof, and it would be 
difficult to make them return to buildings of a few storeys. 
English business is conducted in a different way, and the 
need for twenty or thirty storeys of offices (they propose 


| fifty storeys in St. Louis), is therefore less apparent to us. 
appear an advantage for lessors to © 


At the samé time, it would not be hard to have'a change, 
especially in some parts of London. 
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GREEK ORNAMENT. 
HE architectural ornament of the Greeks is easily 
exhausted. They used the honeysuckle, the 
acanthus, the bay-leaf, what the French call feuzlles d’eau, 
the palmette, and one or two more of uncertain character. 
By them the whole vegetation of Greece was represented. 
It is possible that in the hangings which adorned the 
temples there may have been other forms employed, and 
on the robes of the statues of the deities there was 
probably embroidery in which flowers and leaves were 
imitated. But, unless we are mistaken, the varieties were 
restricted. When we compare the ornament of Greek 
temples with that of Medizval churches we must draw the 
conclusion either that Greece was not a fertile country or 
that the artists were indifferent to the forms which sprang 
from its soil. : 

There are: grounds for both beliefs... Greece was 
essentially a rocky land. In the neighbourhood of Athens 
there is but little to be seen which can recall a pastoral or 
agricultural district. If it were not for the olive trees there 
was not much on which the eye of a Greek could have 
rested with delight in the time of the great-artists.. The 
gratification of. PHa:DRUS at being able to sit on grass under 
a plane tree suggests the privations of an excursion outside 
the walis of Athens. ‘Trees rather than flowers were 
_ admired. They were even thought to be worthy of em- 
ployment in a work of art. It'is maintained that one of 
the statues of ATHENE bore an olive-branch in the hand, 
and there was in Rbamnus a statue of NEmEsIs by PHIDIAS 
which carried a branch of an apple-tree in one hand and 
a vase with figures of Ethiopians in the other. It was not 
to be supposed that the divinities would derive much 
interest from the gathering of flowers, or would care much 
for their representation. , 

We must not take it for granted. that the Greeks, 
although they possessed many qualities in common with 
moderns, found that gladness in the presence of nature 
which is now met with everywhere. The poets contrived 
to produce great effects without having recourse to the 
fields for illustrations. One reason no doubt was that 
owing to the general unproductiveness of the soil the earth 
could only be looked upon as an agent which was not 
always favourable to the necessities of those who belonged 
to it. A Greek was satisfied with plain food and with a 
small quantity of it., But it was doled out to.him by “a 
stony-hearted stepmother” in a niggardly manner. 

We should also remember that the cultivation of the 
land was in most places imposed on slaves. On that 
account the ground would not be prized by free citizens 
who retained the practice of arts and trades in the cities. 
The Greek was above all a townsman, and he loathed 
whatever compelled him to withdraw from. the public 
places, which were dearer to him than the most beautiful 
landscapes. <A visit to the country was therefore a task, 
and if he were obliged to go to his farm he was not likely to 
bring back bunches of flowers as a memorial of the journey. 
All this indifference to life-creating earth will seem to us to be 
unworthy, and evidence of a defective constitution or a prosaic 
instruction. It was, however, a prevalent shortcoming, and 
it was expressed beyond all doubt by the trivial quantity of 
architectural ornament that could be claimed to be inspired 
by the fields. 

It is true that when a poet happened to live in a fertile 
country such as Sicily or Libya he did not fail to celebrate 
the fruitfulness of the soil. But the epithets are generally 
bestowed in a condescending manner, as if Mother Nature 
had done no more than her duty in obeying the desires of 
her lord and master, Man. It cannot be said, however, 
that there was a change in the character of the ornamenta- 
tion, which everywhere in Greece seemed to be afraid to 
manifest an indebtedness to the fields. | 

We have mentioned the possibility of flowers forming 
part of the ornamentation of stuffs which were used for the 
adornment of temples.’ If so, they must have been con- 
sidered as of minor importance. In the accounts which 
have come down to us of ancient tapestries we read only 
of mythical and histcrical figures, or of arabesques in which 
animals were elements. The sail of the ship of ATHENS, 
which, like those on the sands at Southport, was mounted 
on wheels, was covered with representations of the deeds 
of the goddess, and especially her contest for supremacy in 
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_ judging from modern practice, we might su 


_ Athenian spirit. The Greeks, the 


Athens. In our time it would show a | 
based on olive leaves. It is also ver 
found on a Greek coin. In the earliest pa; 


would begin with attempting the represent 
or of figures derived from them,* ambiti 
common, for the subjects described are 
difficult character, which would tax the a 
in an advanced age. en ee 
The canons of art generally adopted 
in accordance with the saying whicl 
an early philosopher, ‘ Man is the meas 
The number of figure-pieces which made 
of ACHILLES,” as recorded by Homer, 
simple subjects in an early iage w 
The only mention of flowers in that me 
the form of a garland. The triple rims 
In the vase paintings we find figures intr 
time, and although ornamental border 
do not denote any extensive knowledge. 
painters. The ornamentist was not con 
limitation which was imposed on t 
temple, but considering how vast was th 
vases presented the restrictions are ret 
We presume that unless vegetation 
sake of contrast a Greek artist regarded 
time and opportunity to employ any fe 
man and noble animals. The proper s' 
man, it has been said, and it would be 
by a Greek sculptor. We are afr 
temples as gaining importance by me 
or as means for the display of 
Ornament has since been devised w 
more appropriate as an aid to arch 
figures as Greek. sculptors have 
are no curves to be found in plants 
surpassed in the human figure, and w 
ease the latter can be adapted to 
spaces. With ornament, in the ordina 
there must be repetition, and the G 
repetitions which seemed to have n 
end, for a border of palmettes could 
tinuously. With figure subjects there | 
The contests with the centaurs, which 
metopes in the Parthenon, are 
and we can make every one of them 
a drama or a tragedy. If the spaces ha 
ornament which was a copy of natural 
ventionalising of them, they would 
possess much interest. On that ac 
been made to convince people that 
especially has a symbolic meaning, for 
as an arrangement of graceful lines 
any pattern is fleeting, ae 
With the Greeks there is no dou 
was more expressive than it is witl 
urged that many of the myths are 
for natural phenomena, and the ¢ 
who are characters in the legend 
operations which affected the hum: 
which occur in the. atmosphere, 
waves, rain, lightning, light and darl 
opinion of some investigators exp! 
mythology. A figure of a god or 
case recall to the Greeks much els 
the human form. The Greek h 
struggling with a. centaur or controlli 
was also more than the ordinary man 
who was capable to become a hero, 
day be called upon to have a cor 
Whenever his country was concerned 
be reverential, and even Zeus himself 
stronger race of Titans were ready to dis 
When such ideas prevailed, the 1 
not the means which were best 


forms only in positions and for purp 
figure could not be easily substituted 
for all things, and it is possible to hi 
tions on too small a scale, as well as. 
large. The Greeks, therefore, avol 


to undervalue their own nature by miniature 
r paintings of it in their temples. But they took 

est that the substituted ornament was of inferior 
>, and. they adopted few models, as if to emphasise 


nstance. . 
| STEEL COLUMNS.* 


yhen it first appeared. ‘The advantage of it con- 
» combination of theory and practice. Investi- 
principles have generally reference to executed 
/here is in consequence, if we might so express 
imuch of the air of Westminster introduced into 
e classroom. The volume has now reached 
edition. The author has given attention to 
ses as are demanded by the increased loading of 
j consequence of the additional weight and power 
ler types of locomotives. But as regards the 
» question of the working strength of iron and 
2 is little to correct. According to the Professor, 
‘ot yet been found possible to frame any rules 
1 meet with general acceptance, nor to define 
/ connection between ‘fatigue’ and the effect of 
yiued vibrations. If we proceed upon the 
‘that there is no connection, we are logically 
ules that would condemn as utterly unsafe a large 
existing bridges ; and as the bridges remain safe 
they bear a standing witness against the adoption 
ui rules.” It is not necessary to again notice the 
sions of the book, and we shall therefore confine 
sor the present to the author’s investigation of the 
strength of columns. 
he were first used their proportions 
tmined by appearance rather than by construc- 
: sity. The old builders were likely to have known 
a:es in which stone succumbed under the load 
aa it. It would have been quite safe in many 
ive substituted one of the lighter orders for a 
isve one. The Greeks, like Mr. Pocock, believed 
riz of “a little stronger than strong enough,” and 
hi that their columns should manifest that they 
u to the duty imposed on them. But it was 
“ict which inspired the proportion recorded by 
U when he said that the Roman Doric column 
i 2ven times the diameter, the Ionic 8} times and 
Hiian 9} times. These ratios it is needless to say 
-evays followed. 
n column of iron or steei or the strut of a large 
itr is designed nobody thinks uf the practice of 
Bind Romans, for appearance is of no account 
alations. The whole question resolves itself 
> flexure or buckling. We have, therefore, to 
tl strength of the material, its elasticity and its 
ier a weight to depart from the original verti- 
ajaxis. If compression alone had to be regarded 
ncloubt that cast-iron would be the most eligible 
is¢in columns. When between fifty and sixty 
9 © subject of girder construction began to receive 
, great many patents were taken out for ‘ com- 
dr in which cast-iron was employed equally 
uftiron. But it was found by experience that 
$ 1ich were to be met did not always act simply 
& ve or tensive, and when cast-iron had to resist 
E failed. Attempts were also made to combine 


4ount of its elasticity with cast and wrought- 
to serve as a means to simplify the strains, 
Migement was not more successful. The most 
y2 of the combination of cast and wrought-iron 
fen girder, which at Newark Dyke was utilised 
S/o feet in length. In the top member twenty- 
“l11 pipes were used. There is no doubt that if 
s lich are set into action by the loads on a bridge. 
Was act singly and simply the arrangement would 


~|+ 4hemere compression in any structure, how- 
Laie . 


val Treatise on Bridge Construction, being a Text 
“* ‘sign and Construction of Bridges in Iron and Steel, 
Ps EY Draughtsmen and Engineers. By T. Claxton 
"| he Professor of Engineering, University College, 
ny Pandate €rous illustrations and lithographic _ plates. : 
i ) larged and revised, (London: Charles Griffin & 
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-eviewed Professor FIDLER’s book at some length 
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ever, becomes almost what the Frénch call -w#e 


, i quantité 
negligéable. As Professor FIDLER says :— 


The most friable material, or even loose sand or water, if 
it is prevented from escaping laterally, will carry any load that 
can be placed upon it. Indeed, it is probable that there can 
be no such thing as failure produced by a,direct Compressive 
force pure and simple, because it is impossible to squeeze two 
ultimate particles into one, and the only way in which the idea 
of failure can be conceived in the case of a cube or slab is by 
the lateral motion of the particles sliding past each other and 
finding some lateral exit by the shearing of friable and 
crystalline materials, or by the flow of such plastic materials 
as wrought-iron and steel. 


It would therefore seem that the more rational method 
of indicating the work performed by a column would be by 
means of bands or ornamentation about the middle of the 
shaft, as was attempted by some Renaissance architects, 
ratnér than by cable fluting in the lower part. The 
tendency of acolumn under its load is to become deflected 
or bowed, and the bands suggested where strength was 
required. It might be supposed that the entasis of ancient 
columns was a recognition of the liability to deflection, 
if it were not that we know it was simply introduced as an 
optical refinement. 

The circumstances under which wrought-iron and steel 
columns are made do not allow of any concern about the 
appearance of such supports. Whatever may be the length, it 
bears some analogy to a cane or stick that is not expected 
to bend under a pressure that is not extraordinary. We 
might presume that in the case of a stick or cane any 
bending would be followed by a resumption of verticality 
as soon as the load was removed. But in structures where 
columns are used it cannot be imagined that the load will 
be diminished, and the stiffness must therefore be sufficient 
to prevent the deflection from becoming perceptible. 
According to Professor FIDLER, the resilient or elastic force 
is proportional to the modulus of elasticity, but is inde- 
pendent of the ultimate strain of the material: — 


A long (ideal) column of the strongest steel would be little 
or no stronger than a similar column of wrought-iron, 
because the modulus of elasticity is nearly the same in both 
materials, and however great the ultimate resistance of the 
steel may be, the crushing stress will inevitably be reached at 
some period of the increasing bending strain if only the load is 
sufficient to overcome the resilient force of the bow, and to set 
up the ever-increasing deflection. The only difference that 
may be theoretically expected is that the steel column would 
take a greater ultimate deflection than the wrought-iron 
column before it became actually crushed or crippled on the 
concave side, but the breaking weight would be nearly the 
same for both. Indeed, when the ever-increasing deflection 
has once been set up, the column may be considered as having 
failed for all practical purposes, no matter what may afterwards 
happen to it during the course of that buckling process. 


Steel can be rolled so cheaply, it is superseding not only 
cast-iron but wrought-iron as a material for columns. In 
practice, columns are built up from the sections which are 
available in, the market. With angle irons, plates and 
channel irons a great many varieties of columns can be pro- 
duced. The Americans have, however, a larger number of 
sections to select from. At one time they used to make an 
octagonal column by the union of four special channels. 
The Phcenix column, composed of. four or eight rolled 
segments, with projections to allow of rivetting, is a 
favourite with the American skeleton builders, partly, no 
doubt, owing to its roundness. Professor FIDLER says it 
is very strong and well supported. On account either of 
the uniformly good quality of the metal, or the admirable 
form of the section, the strength exceeds that obtained by 
RANKINE’S formula. 

Professor Burr, the American engineer, who has given 
much attention to the subject, has come to the - following 
conclusions from his numerous experiments about the 
arrangements of the parts of steel columns :—‘‘ The 
material should be disposed as far as possible from the 
neutral axis of the cross-section ; there should be no initial 
internal stress; the individual portions of the column 
should be mutually supporting ; the individual portions of 
the column should be:so firmly secured to each other that 
no relative motion can take place, in order that the column 
may fail as a whole.” CA Sp tS 
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As the danger in columns does not arise from compres- 
sion so much as from deflection, care must be exercised 
about the application of loads. Eccentric loads should 
‘therefore be avoided if possible, or provided against. 
‘There is the satisfaction of knowing the extra material 
employed for that object cannot be wasted, for it increases 
the strength of the column under loads which pass through 
the centre of gravity.. For that purpose it is well that all 
horizontal plates, including bed plates and cap plates, 
‘should be truly horizontal. The Americans, although so 
-expeditious in their construction, are very exacting in those 
‘particulars, as well as ‘in the application of what they call 
“splices,” by which a whole series of columns throughout 
-a building are connected. The following extract from an 
American specification for a building in Chicago will show 
the precautions which have to be taken in order that the 
combination of parts may result in a perfect whole, or, in 
other words, in producing a column of immense length in 
~which deflection or buckling will be avoided:— | 


The columns will be made in two-storey lengths, alternate 
columns being jointed at each storey. The column splice will 
come above the floor, as shown in the drawings. No cap 
plates will be used. The ends of the columns will be faced at 
right angles to the longitudinal axis of the column, and the 


‘greatest-care must be used in making this work exact. The: 


columns will be connected, one to the other, by vertical splice- 
plates, sizes of whick, with number of rivets, are shown on the 
drawings. The holes for these splice-plates in the bottom of 
the column shall be punched } inch small. After the splice-plates 
are rivetted to the top of the column the top column shall be 
‘put in place and the holes reamed, using the splice-plates as 
“templates. The connections of joists or girders to columns will 
be standard wherever such joists or girders are at right angles to 
connecting faces of columns. Where connections are oblique, 
special or typical, details will be shown on the drawings. 


The science which is required in designing girders and 
“beams and the care which must be taken in their manu- 
facture and adaptation should be enough to overcome the 
prejudice against their use in buildings. Whatever may be 
thought of the columns and beams, they can be no more 
‘kept out of buildings than the Atlantic was in England 
through Mrs..PartincTon’s heroic efforts. The desire 
which is so often expressed for a new style is really an 
admission that the old forms of building in which stone, 
timber and brick were the materials have lost their interest, 
-and therefore. men are craving for ‘different arrangements 
which will allow more scope for inventiveness. With the 
aid of steel and iron it may be possible to attempt remark- 
able efforts in building. In that case, however, much else 
‘besides Vitruvian rules for columns and traditional dimen- 
sions of parts will be required. Science: must be utilised, 
and a book like Professor FIDLER’s will have to become as 
familiar to the architect as to the civil engineer. 


ARCHA OLOGY IN NORFOLK. 

GENERAL meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich Archzo- 

logical Society was held in the Strangers’ Hall, Norwich, 

-on the 6th inst, General W. E. G. L. Bulwer presiding. The 

Lorwich Mercury gives the following report of the pro- 
‘ceedings :— 

Mr. F. O. Taylor read a paper on ** The Manor of Kenning- 
‘hall, and its connection with the Chief Butlership of England.” 
He said that there were three claimants for the position of 
chief butler—(1) The Duke of Norfolk, who claimed as Earl of 
Arundel ; (2) Lord Mowbray and Stourton, who claimed as 
the only known heir in the senior line of William d’Albini, the 
original grantee ; and (3) Frederick Oddin Taylor, who claimed 
‘as Lord of the Manor of Kenninghall, which his late father, John 
‘Oddin Taylor, purchased some thirty years ago of the trustees 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s settled estates. The duty of the chief 
‘butler was to serve the king with wine at the coronation 
‘banquet, and to provide the wine for all others present at the 
‘banquet., The fees in the earlier days were the best gold cup 
-and .cover, with all the vessels and wine remaining under 
the bar and all the pots and cups, except those of gold 
and silver, which should be in the wine cellar after dinner, 
‘but these fees were considerably cut down in~ later 
‘reigns,, and on the last occasion when~ the 


of. Norfolk, who filled the office of chief butler as 
‘Karl of Arundel and Lord of the Manor of Kenninghall, re- 
ceived a gold. basin and ewer as his fee.: The chief butlership 


‘through any escheat or forfeiture, but- 


banquet | 
was held’ (at the coronation of ‘George IV.) the } Duke 
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was held by grand serjeanty, and he claimed 
of Kenninghall was held by the grand serjeanty 
to the kings of England on the day of their ¢ 
manor of Kenninghall, together with the lord 
of Bokenham (Buckenham) and Wymondhz 
Snettisham, were granted by William I. to 
who came over from Normandy with him, to 
serjeanty by the. service of being chief butler; 
England on the days of their coronation, 
d’Albini married Maud, the daughter of Ro; 
of Norfolk, and both he and his wife were b 
high altar.of the abbey church at Wymondha: 
he had founded in the reign of Henry I. 
by Henry II. Earl of Arundel. . The office 
exercised by members of the Albini family 
it was recorded that at the coronation of the 
the Earl of Warrenne (father-in-law of Hu 
as butler in the place of Hugh d’Albini 
who was at that time under sentence of 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, be 
Archbishop was hunting in the said 
Sussex the said Hugh seized his: ho 
bishop claims it as his right to hunt 
England whenever he pleases.” The Ea 
not undisputed possession even at this | 
exercise the office was made in respect of t 
manor of Kenninghall by Roger de Monte A 
Edward I, and by Robert de Monte Alto z 
Edward II. and Edward III. As a result’ 
by the Barons of Exchequer, concerning 
said :—“ A) decree was made that the offi 
should be thenceforth performed by the 
manors of Kenninghall, Bokenham and Wy 
deputies in turns, and Robert de Monte Alt 
at the coronation of Edward II. accordin 
of the Duke of Norfolk alleged that this sta 
field was wholly untrue, but if so it was 
that claims had been put’ in by the lo 
of Buckenham at many coronations, 
that of George I1V., when the Hon. and 
brother of the Earl of Carnarvon, claime 
it was the turn of the manor of Buckenham 
to. the decree above mentioned, and to varic 
‘support of his claim. Blomefield, being 
Fersfield, the adjoining parish to Kenning 
having access to documents not now forthe 
likely to have been mistaken, corroborate 
claims made in respect of the manors 
Kenninghall from time to time. In the ye 
coronation of Edward III , namely, 1327, t 

ninghall was settled by Robert de Monte Al 
wife and his heirs male, with remainder 1 
Queen Isabella, mother of the king, for lif 
John de Eltham, the king’s brother, and t 
with an ultimate remainder to King Edw 
Monte Alto died without issue in 1329, a 
died a bachelor in 1336, when King E 
entitled to the reversion expectant on his 
Isabella, death, and it was no doubt by virtue ¢ 
that the queen dowager occupied the castle 
in which she lived many years, and was for s 
a prisoner by her son, the king’s, order. Th 
Duke of Norfolk alleged that the tenur 
grand serjeanty, if it. existed at all, bec 
union of the reversion of the manor with t 
could not be so, for it would be noted tha 


limitation of the settlement. The: king, tc 
possession, as-he granted the reversion, to 
cute, first Earl of Salisbury, in the lifeti 
dowager, who did not die till 1358. The m 
the hands of the Montacute family till 1377. 
by William, second Earl of Salisbury, on™ 
son, Sir William de Montacute, Kt’, with I 
of Richard Fitzalan, sixth Earl of Arunde’ 
remainder to William, Earl of Salisbun 
fee. In the records of the Court. of 
coronation of Richard II. in 1377: (of 
exists): the petition of Richard Earl 
ing to serve as. chief butler was fi 
claim was disputed by Edmund de St 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet), but it was a 
ordered that he should serve at the co 
rights of all others.” The manor of ‘Kenn 
fifty years by Elizabeth de Montacute, wi 
married, and during that time, accord 
Norfolk, the chief butlership was served 
Fitzalan or Thomas Fitzalan, Earls of i 
important to notice that these earls were 
and, therefore, would act as deputy for her, imas 
could not act in person. At the coron bel? 


aw eet 


g) the manor had apparently reverted to the possession of 
|Montacute family, but at the coronation of Edward IV. 
51) it was in the possession of Joan, wife of William 
vn Earl of Arundel, a direct descendant of the Monta- 


usband and wife, and if William Fitzalan served the office 
/yat coronation jt was doubtless “ jure uxoris” At the coro 
Jons of Richard III., Henry VII., and the Queen of Henry 
|, the manor was held in dower by another lady, Elizabeth 
ot, daughter of John, the first Earlof Shrewsbury, and widow 
‘ohn Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. At the coronation of 
ry VIII. (1509) and Anne Boleyn (1533) Dukes of Norfolk, 
‘cising the office of Earl Marshal, were owners of the manor, 
‘it might be that these noblemen put in no claim to the 
* butlership, but were content with officiating as Earl 
shal. In 1546, the year of the coronation of Edward VI., 
tnas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, was attainted, and the 
aor went to the Crown, and Henry, Earl of Arundel, 
ned. the office of chief butler. In 1548 Edward VI. 
ged the manor of Kenninghall to his sister, afterwards 
yn Mary, who resided at Kenninghall occasionally in the 
atificent palace erected about 1525 by the third Duke of 
golk. She was at Kenninghall at the time of the death of 
1 rother, Edward VI., and wrote a letter asserting her title 
4: Crown. The palace was pulled down about a hundred 
4 later, and no trace of it remained. In 1599 the earldom 
jundel and the manor of Kenninghall became reunited in 
gime person, namely, Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel and 
a, of Norfolk, and remained so united until Mr. John Oddin 
ir purchased the manor from the present duke in 1872. 
‘coronation of Charles II. was the first occasion of a 
let since the reunion of the earldom and _ the 
ur, and then it was claimed that the office of 
i¢ butler “was appendant to the Earldom of Arundel, 
ithe rather that the said Henry Earl of Arundel 
ki in his right in his demesne as of fees the manor of 
inghall with the appurtenances in the county of N orfolk, 
ii is, and antiently of long time heretofore was held in 


S ation of right, and they would accordingly be noted in 
‘©onation roll, so that if the banquet should be hereafter 
iy, the three claimants would not be prejudiced by the 
srcise of the office at the approaching coronation of their 
‘es King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra. 
| L. G, Bolingbroke then read a brief paper on “ Old- 
tl Modes of Light and Lighting,” illustrated by numerous 
™:s The first was the flint and tinder, and he said that 
“nand flint and iron pyrites had been found lying beside 
tains of Neolithic mar, Flint, steel and tinder were kept 
‘tir in a tinder-box, which was generally made of tin, and 
Sis d of three pieces, the box, the damper and the lid, the 
* | which was used as a socket for holding a rush candle. 
0 spark from the’ flint had fallen on the tinder a brim. 
‘© atch was lighted from the smouldering linen. At the 
ag of the nineteenth century improved forms of tinder- 
‘ere invented, One exhibited was pistol shaped, and 
k was obtained by pulling the trigger. About 1830 
oxes began to be supplemented by the match, although 
*24 writer asserted that the tinder-boxes would always 
Mtia their popularity on account of their cheapness. In 
Pi: of the country the use of lamps died out after the 
Occupation, but lamps similar to those used by the 
Were in use in Scotland quite recently. An old Dutch 
;2wn was of similar principle. In the eastern counties 
Tats were the most universal. A rush fair was formerly 
dually in Norwich. About 1835 it was held at the 
© tnn, and began on August 2. It died out about 1880. 
i ‘tushes used were those for candlemaking. There were 
S; One for tapers and the other for candles. Specimens 
|, Were shown to the audience, and also two of 
Jor candles made in the farmhouses. These 
ontained a cotton wick. Among the accessories were 
Oxes, specially made to hang on the walls. The rush 
*re inserted in an iron clip, which was fixed in a block 
%, Not infrequently a combined article was made, 


ee 
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hs, so that the earldom and manor were practically united | 
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having a clip for the taper and a socket for the rush candle. 
The ordinary rush candlestick was similar to those now. in use, 
but smaller, Snuffers were to be found of all sorts and sizes, 
and the essayist stated that Mr. E Bidwell had 288 of various 
forms. There were also little dampers—something like 
Scissors—to extinguish the light altogether. Instead of night 
lights, a candle was enclosed in a perforated iron cage. Those 
used in nurseries were so enclosed as to render it impossible for 
children to get at them. He also exhibited a pair of smoker’s 
tongs, which hung at the side of the fireplace. With these the 
smoker secured a live coal to light his pipe. 

The next contribution was on “Norman Fonts in 
Norfolk,” and was delivered by Mr. E. M. Beloe, jun. It was 
illustrated by a splendid series of lantern slides from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Beloe. These slides indicated to perfec- 
tion the details—oftentimes very grotesque—of those ancient 
specimens of the stonemason’s art. The first one. shown was 
that at Burnham Deepdale, which is remarkable for the fact 
that round the sides are twelve figures representing each month 
of the year, and all engaged in agricultural pursuits. January 
was represented by a man drinking from a horn ; February by 
a man seated in a chair with his feet.on the hearthstone ; 
March by a man digging with a very primitive spade ; April 
by a man with a bill-hook; May by a female figure with a 
banner and apparently a tree ; June by a man either tying a 
faggot or pruning a tree ; July by a man mowing ; August by 
a person tying up a sheaf; September by aman threshing with 
a flail ; October by a man either grinding with quern-stones, 
or, as was more probable, pouring wine froma bladder through a 
kind of funnel into a vessel ; November by a man killing a pig ; 
and December by four figures eating at a table. On the font 
at Fincham are the Adoration of the Magi, the Nativity, the 
Temptation, and the rite of Baptism The ‘Temptation in the 
Garden of Eden is very grotesquely represented by the Norman 
masons. The Norman fonts at Great Snoring and Old Hun- 
stanton were plain, while that at Bagthorpe had ornamenta- 
tion on one side only. The similarity of the ornamentation on 
many of these fonts—which the lecturer thought to be derived 
through Celtic and Byzantine sources from Persia—was fully 
explained by means of excellent detail photographs. This 
ornamentation existed on three sides of the font at Sculthorpe, 
while on the fourth side was the Adoration of the Magi. The 
ornamentation on the font at Toft Trees was of a more flowing 
character, and the details were exceedingly beautiful. The 
nine-legged font at South Wootton was very grotesque. Views 
of the fonts at Castle Rising, Shernborne, Ingoldisthorpe and 
Hunstanton were also shown, in addition to photographs of 
the seven-sacrament fonts at Martham, Cley and Walsoken. 
The lecturer also illustrated his points by photographs taken 
by himself of some of the beautiful Norman work at Caen, 
both in the Museum and at the Abbey. 

Dr. Bensly read a paper on a silver-gilt ewer and basin 
given by Archbishop Parker in 1569 to the city of Norwich. 
He said in the year 1894 the late Archbishop Benson preached 
in Norwich Cathedral, at a special service held there on the 
occasion of the reopening of the choir. At the luncheon given 
by Dean Lefroy, after the service, the Archbishop spoke of the 
handsome and substantial gift of silver plate to the city of 
Norwich made by the celebrated Archbishop Parker, consisting 
of a basin or salver and ewer of silver, double gilt, weighing 
175 ozs. This led to inquiry and search being made for the 
plate, but it could not be traced, Blomefield described the 
gift as “one bason and ewer of silver, double gilt, weighing 
175 ozs, to be used at the mayor’s table, and to be delivered 
from mayor to mayor by indenture for ever. The city 
gave bond to Bennet College, never to alienate it 
without the consent of the two masters of the col- 
leges of Trinity Hall and Corpus Christi.” Blomefield 
added, “ They are now (1742) used by the Mayor, and 
are adorned with his arms and name in a_ cypher.” 
Happily, Mr. Walter Rye had discovered among his valuable 
MSS. an accurate drawing of the ewer and basin, carefully 
made upon parchment, together with a copy of the bond, dated 
June 8, in the eighteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, given or 
intended to be given by the mayor, sheriffs, citizens and com- 
monalty of the city of Norwich “ against the alienation of the 

ewer and bason given to them and their successors perpetually 
to remain within the said city, except it be of urgent causes of 
necessity as should be thought reasonable by the masters 
of the two colleges of Corpus Christi and Trinity Hall 
in the University of Cambridge for the time being, or 
that furthermore if fortune that the said bason and ewer 


‘be lost or stolen, then the said mayors, sheriffs, citizens 


and commonalty for the time being do make or cause to 
be made the same again at their own proper costs and 
charges in full restitution to remain in their custody, and 
to be of such like form, we'ght and fashion as is expressed in 
the drawing above mentioned” (The drawing was then shown 
upon.the screen.) For the credit of the old city it was to be 
hoped that a replica of this long-lost treasure might be made 
in accordance with the generous donor’s wishes, and added to 
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the fine collection of City Corporation plate now so well pre- 
served and shown in the Guildhall. end 

Sir Peter Eade said the late Archbishop Benson took great 
interest in this matter, and instructed his secretary to search 
in his library for anything that would throw any light upon it. 
He met, however, with no success. He was afraid the plate 
had years ago been sent to the house of some mayor, who had 
forgotten to return it to the Corporation plate chamber. He 
hoped the original plate would be discovered. 

Dr. Bensly said he understood the plate could be replaced 
for 200/. i 
Previous to the meeting afternoon tea was provided in one 
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of the upper rooms by the kindness of Dr. Bensly. 


SELBY ABBEY. 


See following appeal has been issued by the Rev. A. G. 
Tweedie, vicar of Selby :—‘‘It is now thirteen years ago 

that those responsible for the care of the abbey church of 
Selby were able, through the liberal response from all parts of 
the world to their appeal, to repair the injury caused by many 

years of neglect, and to restore to the building some of its 

former beauty. At the conclusion of that work they believed 

that all had been done that was necessary to insure the safety | 
of the building for many years to come. Unfortunately the 

last few years have revealed a danger which threatens the 

destruction of a large. part of the work that was carried out at 

the expense of so much time and money. The central tower 

which, ever since its erection 800 years ago, has been a cause 

of anxiety owing to the treacherous nature of the foundations, 

has lately shown signs of weakness which, unless attended to 

at once, must result in a catastrophe similar to that which 

occurred in 1690, when the greater part of the tower fell, 

destroying the south transept and a considerable part of the 

choir. At a public meeting held in Selby on January 21 last a 

representative committee was appointed to take immediate 

steps to insure the safety of the tower. This committee at 

once communicated with Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, who for many 

years has been the adviser to those in charge of the-abbey, 

and, acting on his advice, it has been decided to take down so 

much of the modern upper storey of the tower as is at present 

a source of danger. By this means the weight on the great 

tower piers will be reduced by more than 500 tons. In addition 

to this it will be necessary to repair and strengthen the re- 

maining part of the tower. The total cost will probably not be 

less than 1,600/., not, indeed, a large sum for so important a 

work, and yet one quite beyond the resources of the town. The 

committee therefore appeal to those who take an interest in the 

preservation of ancient buildings to come to their assistance. 

This is no work of ‘restoration.’ : Nothing is to be added in 

the shape of new work, and nothing will be done beyond pre- 

serving what at present exists. The keeping up this great’ 
building is at all times a heavy burden on the people of Selby, 

and, although they are ready to do all in their power to further 
the present work, they feel that they have a claim on those 
who share with them an interest in the preservation of ‘the 
only complete monastic church left in Yorkshire.’ The matter 
is one of urgency, for should an accident occur it will be too 
late for regret when work that can never be replaced has been 
destroyed. Among the hundreds of visitors who every year 
pass through the abbey there must be many who will be 
willing to contribute to the preservation of this beautiful 
building. I need not say that their contributions, however 
small, will be very gratefully acknowledged.” 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL, LIVERPOOL. 


MEETING of the general committee for the erection in 
Liverpool of a memorial to Queen Victoria was held at 
the Walker Art Gallery on the 6th inst, under the chairman- 
ship of the Lord Mayor. The committee approved a recom- 
mendation of the executive committee that the design and 
specification submitted by Messrs. C. J. Allen, F. M. Simpson, 
W. E. Willink & P. C. Thicknesse, for a monument to the 
memory of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria be accepted, sub- 
ject to an agreement to be drawn up by the town clerk. To 
enable the committee to carry out this work a further sum of 
1,500/. will be required. The model will be on view in the 
Walker Art Gallery. A recommendation of the executive 
committee that an application be made to the Corporation for 
the allocation of the site of St. George’s Church for the memorial 
was confirmed. ; 

The decision of the committee in favour of the Liverpool 
competitors—Professor Simpson, and Messrs. Willink & 
Thicknesse, architects, and Mr. Charles J. Allen, sculptor—is, 
in every way most satisfactory. The design, says the Liverfool 
Courier, is an admirable one; sculptor and architect will be 
constantly on the spot during the erection of the monument, 
and this, as well as their thorough knowledge of and interest 
in our city, can scarcely fail to have a beneficial effect on the 


Mr, John Breingan, — 


work. That the statuary should be executed here is 
satisfactory ; not only does it offer a splendid opportun; 
Liverpool citizen, who is one of the most accomplish 

younger sculptors, but it will provide local students wi 
opportunity of participating in practical work on a large | 
—than which nothing else is so valuable for educational purp 


The model of the entire memorial prepared by Mr. 


high, representing Victory, the head poised with. 


level of the pavement. 
encrusted with gold mosaic, will stand a coloss: 
robes of state, of Queen Victoria, 14 feet high, 
and on the four projecting pedestals will be placed 
bronze statuary’ symbolical respectively of Justic 
Charity and Wisdom... Surrounding’ the whole there ¥ 
circle of steps on each of the four sides up to 
beyond which other steps will rise in a reverse cui 
pedestal of the central statue. Sea 

‘The architectural work will all be in Por 
material best suited to structures of this monu1 
Elaborate decoration has not entered into the sche 
designers, but some attractive artistic work has 
duced at the apex of the columns. The ain 
competitors has been to produce a design : 
dignity which can only be secured by broad, simple 
The general outline will harmonise well with 


doubt that all who see the model will agree that ; 
nobler design can scarcely be hoped for, and that t 
when completed, will be fully worthy alike of th 
person honoured by it and the most important site 
the second city of the Empire. — Pate. 


ARCHITECTURE IN SCOTLAT 
N describing the exhibition of the Royal Scott 
which was lately opened, the Scofsmam says 
The architects’ drawings do not include thos 
work now in progress, but among them are several 0 
interesting churches. Competitive designs of the ( 
Public Library at Hawick and the Carnegie Baths 
fermline are hung on the walls, and the committees of; 
institutions would seem to have apparently been + | 
the choice submitted to them. One of the Gothic chi: 
which arrests attention by the elegance of its facade ai} 
Gre}! 
; desig} 


ie 


graceful character of its tower and fléche is that. 
Aberdeen, by Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, whi 
as to harmonise with the adjacent building: 
College, in the carrying out of which the ar 
up for himself a beautiful memorial in the grani 
Mackenzie also shows a design for Kingseat Asy 
deen, on the cottage or villa system, the same as ha' 
arranged for the Edinburgh Lunaty Board at Bangour ' 
E 
van ele 


Classic column, with groups o . 
including a statue of the Queen and a joyous group OF | 


rative appearance. ture 
is shown by Mr. J. M‘Intyre Henry, Mr. T, T. Fe 
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ISLE OF WIGHT QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 


ACCEPTED DeEsiGN BY P. G. SToNE, F.S.A. 


Ey above illustration shows the accepted design for 


ie Memorial of Queen Victoria to be erected in 
ay Isle of Wight. Mr. STONE, the author, in his 


Fortitude and Sympathy upholding the Crown, and guarded 
by the lions of England. Materials : Portland for steps, 


Hopton Wood for superstructure. Over fifty sets were 
Utates his idea has been to design what ‘may appro- | received containing many excellent and original ‘designs. 


4 be called a Victoria Cross. The figures at the | The design by Mr. Isaac JoNEs. was placed second, and 
€the column represent the regal virtues of Dignity, | that by Mr. A. McGaret Hoacc obtained third place. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue City of Westminster will be the scene of the most 
important events of the Coronation. Its streets should 
therefore bear witness that it is at once young and old, and 
while mindful of the present, is not forgetful of its past 
history. The Council are acting in no narrow spirit in 
preparing for the decoration of the thoroughfares. . They 
have announced their desire to secure the co-operation of 
representative citizens outside their body. There are a 
great many architects within the limits of the city, and we 
hope they will be duly represented on the committee 
of advice. Sir LAURENCE ALMA-TaDEMA has already 
given some suggestions: one being the appointment of an 
officer who can be accepted as an authority on heraldry. 
What is desirable is that streets should be treated 
as a whole, not with uniformity of decoration, 
for it would become monotonous, but by a symme- 
trical decoration of parts, unless there are buildings 
or other objects in the street which compel the adoption of 
a different system. At present it must be regretfully 
acknowledged there seems to be~no' disposition on the 
part of authorities in the City of Westminster or elsewhere 
to rely on the counsel of architects. Sir L. ALMA-TADEMa, 
Sir E. J. PoyNTER and Mr. WALTER CRANE, the authorities 
who have assumed predominance, have no doubt intro- 
duced buildings in their paintings and drawings. But there 
is a great distance between buildings on canvas or paper 
and real buildings. The scenes which those artists have 
depicted would never serve for models.. They want 
spontaneity, and would no more express the loyalty of the 
people during the Coronation festivities than a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean would serve to suggest manceuvres 
for the review of the fleet at Portsmouth. 


AT the last meeting of the ‘‘Teutonia” in Constanti- 
nople, Dr. WyEGAND read a paper on the excavations in 
Miletus. The most important discovery related to the old 
Senate House. The building was adorned with thirty-six 
Doric columns, and there was a semicircular hall which 
could accommodate about 600 members. Before’ the 
portal of the building stood a large altar on which were 
reliefs in marble, figures of lions, heads of cattle, besides 
garlands. Over the doorway, which was in the Corinthian 
style, was a long frieze representing a variety of arms. ‘The 
building was erected about three centuries before the 
Christian era. | Drawings are being prepared by Herr 
KNACKFUSS, architect, who will endeavour to explain the 
character of the whole building. A large number of 
photographs illustrated Dr. WyEcANpD’s paper. The dis- 
coveries have aroused much interest among archzologists, 
and it is therefore unfortunate that the state of the 
Turkish exchequer’ will not allow a resumption of the 
excavations. 


THE report of the Cathedral Board of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, states that the work of restoration of the choir, 
which the late Dean JeELLETT had much at heart, made 
steady progress during the year 1901. The Board again 
express’ their great obligations to Jord IvEacH for the 
generous help which has enabled this work to be carried 
out; to the cathedral architect, Sir THomas Drew, whose 
knowledge has brought to light some beautiful features of 
the choir which had been overlaid for many years; and to 
Messrs. THompson, of Peterborough, whose workmen 
have laboured with diligence and skill in the execution 
of their difficult task. It is hoped that the restoration 
of the choir and the erection of the new organ in the 
chamber over the north aisle will be completed before 
the month of June, 1902; and the Board believe that, 
although the work has taken longer to execute than they 
anticipated when they issued their report for 1900, it will be 
found that the time has been well used by the workmen, 
and that the result will be entirely satisfactory. The work 


of restoration of the fabric rendered it impossible for the 


daily services to be held during the past year. Services 
were held as usual on Sundays and holy days, but the 
inevitable discomfort consequent on building operations, 
and on the disturbance of the pipes for "heating the 
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cathedral, has had its effect on the congregation: 
have sensibly fallen off, although it is hoped | 
diminution is only temporary. 


THE delusion which belongs to international exhib 
as a source of profit to the exhibitors has been exen 
by the returns of the French Customs Departme 
to the results of the great show of 1900, — 
countries forwarded goods of the value of 250,000, 
but the sales amounted to only 7,500,000 frs. The’ 
States sold to the value of 1,657,000 frs. out of 2 
frs.; Germany, 1,510,000 frs. out of 23,000,000 
land, 905,000 frs, out of 20,000,000 frs. ; Italy, 389, 
of 26, 000,000 frs. ; ; Russia, 352,000 frs. out of 22,00¢ 
Belgium, 2 55,000 frs. Out Of 19,000,000 frs.. 
188,000 frs. out of 23,000,000 frs.; and Hungary, 1 
out Of 42,000,000 frs. Customs duty to the 
778,000 frs. had to be paid on these sales, nea 
which consisted of machinery, artistic objects fi 
only 55,000 frs. Taking the general imports fo: 
1900, the foreign merchandise at the Exhibition repr 
4°18 per cent., and the sales only -16 per cent. 


to the Graeco-Roman period in the museums 
been prepared by M. Karo. The Greek age is 
taken as commencing with the foundation of A 
332 B.C. On the death of CLEOPATRA, 30 B.C., t 
epoch began. It is difficult in many cases to di 
between the works of native artists and the im 
them. The most valuable example is a golden” 
which the head of the Mrpusa is represented 
The surface is engraved with a feather pattern. — 
chain was suspended a medallion which has los 
The paintings which have survived make it cleat 
diadem was worn on the back of the head, and 


great number of armlets. Many are in the form ¢ 
with emeralds in the eyes. Some of them were d 
oldest ear-rings are concluded to be of crescent 
most precious consisted of smooth rings which w 
around a pyramid. ar-rings with pearls and 
heads of animals are also common. _ There 

varieties of rings, some having seals, and it is” 
much importance was given to seals with in: 
certain ornaments. Pectorals or breast ornament 


examples, it would appear they were required tc 
form of a chapel with little deities. That class 
was especially costly. There were few proces 
jeweller’s art which were unknown to the cee 


HAVING attained its eighty HA editi 
Price Book” may be considered as the patriarch 
compilations.. Age does not make it show a 
to inaccuracy or loss of its variety. It repres' 
novelties which recent years have introduced, and 
multifarious in its contents as the industries 
From the systematic arrangement, all the 
referred to with ease, and the information is 
as the organisation of ‘ Kelly’s Directories, 
insure. The law cases are brought up to 190 
in the metropolitan police courts under the 
are recorded as late as November. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, MANCHESTEB- 


THE NEW PATENT OFFICE, SOUTHAMPTON BUI 


NEW Y.M.C.A. BUILDINGS, ST, HELEN 
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. ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
ETING’ of the ‘Association was held’ on Friday 
\yening last, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, president, in the 
‘Messrs. S. Leaning, E. G. Besant, R. O. Constant, 
*);, Pittar and B. Procter were elected members. 

\ ote of condolence was’ passed to the family of the late 
iF,/Bentley, to mark’ the appreciation of the Association 
courtesy and kindness in the past in allowing members 
« his’ splendid new work at Westminster and in admira- 
| his general work as an architect. | ; 
r. following gifts to the New Premises Fund were 
, ced ;—Mr. W.’ H. Seth-Smith (second donation) 50/,, 
ay school students 13/, Mr. Henry Muff t1o/. 1os., Mr. 
lid Scott 10/. 10s., Mr. G. Sherrin 1o/. 1os, Mr. L. A. 
fly 10, Mr. W. Hilton Nash 5/, Mr. E. B. Muff 2/. 2s., 
Frank Green 2/. 25. 

\ rovisional promise from Mr. Rowland Plumbe of t1oo/. 
total sum to date of 3,923/. 15s. 6d. 
ote of thanks was passed to the Pearse Portland Stone 
ajny for presenting to the day school seven cubical blocks 
aie different beds of Portland stone formation, and to 
 Bromwell Thomas, through whose kind offices the 
4 were obtained, and who had also presented some fossils. 
\, J. MILLER, of Glasgow, read his paper on 


HE 


» lasgow International Exhibition Buildings, 1901. 
[ilealing with this paper, before proceeding to describe 
t ldings in detail, I shall refer briefly to the purposes and 
of the undertaking, and also to the site and its surround- 
: 

T: objects of the Glasgow Exhibition, as defined in the 
4) catalogue, were to exhibit the manufactures, products, 
ies and material resources of all nations, the machinery 
‘ipliances relating thereto, and to presenta full illustration 
hprogress in industry, science and art during the nine- 
it century. 

Vile the undertaking might be called international, inas- 
jas most foreign countries were to some extent repre- 
'¢ it was not a national undertaking inthe same sense as 
(eat World’s Show at Chicago, or the various’ exhibitions 
‘ve been held in Paris. In its inception and develop- 
it was entirely local, and with the exception of the build- 
; ected by Russia, and the minor pavilions of Canada and 
al and several private exhibits, the whole of the buildings 
erected by the local exhibition authorities, without any 
ter outside aid whatever. 

Vth exhibition buildings, as with all buildings, the site is a 
s\important factor in determining the arrangement and 
ig of the scheme. For you can at once understand, when 
‘e area of ground is to be overlaid with a number of 


j gs, it is of the utmost importance that every advantage 
e taken of the site and its natural surroundings, both 
€irds the design and disposition’of the buildings, in order 
i. injthe best result from a spectacular point of view, not 
| building only, but of the whole, and at the same time 
2/€ most convenient and suitable arrangement for exhibi- 
| poses. ; 
[Chicago and the several Paris exhibitions which have 
neld from time to time the symmetrical or axial plan has 
nidopted, and I think there can be. no question that 
ver is possible to produce a plan on axial lines it is the 
Sand grandest form. In Glasgow, however, the site at 
(posal of the exhibition authorities was somewhat different 
Naose to which I have referred. Kelvingrove Park con- 
s bout 80 acres, at least that part of it which was available 
€bition purposes. Through its centre winds the river 
¥ in serpentine curves, and on its north and north-east 
ware ranges of high and steep slopes, crowned in :the 
'case- by the University buildings designed by the late 
‘torge Gilbert Scott, while the latter is surmounted by 
Viable terraces well designed and appropriate to their. 
in. Viewed from the front of the main exhibition: build- 
Th oa formed a fine and, in‘fact, imposing back- 
f ane various temporary buildings scattered throughout 
OUNGS. Fe.) 
‘eadin y feature in determining the general arrangement 
buildings was the position of the new permanent art 
lies, which have been erected on the south bank of the 
directly facing the University buildings. The only large 
Tce of ground in the park lay between the art galleries 
Lie Gast boundary of the park at Gray Street, running 
#21 with Dumbarton Road, which formed. its south 
tary. The extent of this ground was about 800 feet long 
4) feet wide. There was no alternative but to place the 
2 ' and ‘most important building here, namely, the Indus- 
all, having its principal front facing the river. 
raller open Spaces were selected throughout the park for 
*S important buildings, and. an endeavour was made as 
‘Possible -to ‘arrange these somewhat in the form of a 


ircle, 
No building’ were introduced within this semicircle, 


: 


v 


having ‘for its base the front line of the Industrial: 
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the idea being to preserve this space as a large open area, to 
be used as a promenade from which uninterrupted: views of 
the buildings might: be obtained. _ It was’ my intention to’have 
placed a great central feature here in the way of a monumental 
fountain 60 feet in diameter, surrounded by a row of columns 
40 feet high, each column supporting’a: gilded winged ‘figure, 
From the centre of the fountain rose a great circular illuminated 
tower 120 feet high. Such a feature would have':formed a 
climax to the architectural scheme, repeating, as it were, the 
spirit of the main features of the Industrial Hall and’ forming 
a culminating point in the centre of the grounds. This feature 
I regret to say was never carried out. The park is studded 
with fine trees, but I might mention that not a single tree was 
sacrificed to make room for any of the buildings ; we believed 
it better rather to sacrifice the architectural symmetry of the 
scheme, than to cut down these permanent embellishments of 
the park, remembering that the life of our exhibition was only 
to be six months. 

I would here point out that many of the smaller buildings 
were introduced long after the original plans were matured ; 
the growth of the exhibition was gradual, and its ultimate 
extent greatly exceeded the anticipations of the executive ; in 
fact, as time went on, the number of the buildings increased 
to such an extent that it was with difficulty positions could be 
found for them. This ‘explains in a measure the somewhat 
irregular arrangement in certain parts of the grounds. Had 
the full extent and scope of the scheme been approximately 
known at the beginning, more might have been made of it 
from-an architectural point of view, but in any case the site 
was such as would not admit of anything of the nature of a 
symmetrical or axial arrangement of plan. 

' The buildings may be divided into five groups, namely, 
first, Industrial Hall; second, Machinery Hall; third, Grand 
Avenue ; fourth, Concert Hall ; fifth, the various restaurants, 
kiosks and minor exhibits throughout the grounds. 

I ought to mention here that the fine arts were housed in 
the handsome new permanent art gallery, recently erected from 
the’ designs of Messrs. Simpson & Allen, of London. The 
design and arrangement of this building are, no doubt, 
already known to you; it is not my intention therefore 
to deal with it in this paper, but will confine my remarks to 
those structures designed by myself and carried out under my 
direction. ‘ 

The Industrial Hall was 690 feet long by 327 feet in width ; 
its chief features were the great dome, with its towers, peristyle 
and piazza. The building might be termed cruciform on plan, 
the dome being formed at the intersection of the main central 
avenue, with the two short cross avenues leading to the main 
street’ entrance in Sandyford Street and to the ceremonial 


entrance and_ piazza respectively. The dome had an internal 
diameter of 72 feet, and the height from the floor to the under- 


side-of the lantern was 131 feet, the extreme height from the 
ground line in front of the peristyle steps to the top of the 
flying figure on the summit of the lantern being 200 feet. 

The dome rises from piers formed of timber and covered 
with fibrous plaster; between these spring the four arches under 
the dome forming the pendentives. - These arches have a 
width of 49 feet, and are 44 feet 6 inches high to the crown. 
They are treated in a broad and simple manner, without any 
arch mouldings whatever, the pendentives being allowed 
simply to melt into the extrados of the arches, a form of treat- 
ment which suited the plastic material used in the construction, 
no attempt being made to represent or imitate a stone treat- 
ment. The interior of the dome was formed without ribs or 
divisions of any kind, thus forming an uninterrupted hemisphere. 
The effect produced by this treatment, to my mind, is to’ give 
a dome a feeling of mystery and lightness; it seems to hang 
or float in the air. Vertical ribs may tend to give apparent 
height, but with: these the construction at once becomes 
apparent and the aerial mystery is lost. 

The pendentives were enriched by large figure groups in’ 
high relief; symbolical of navigation. These groups filled the 
entire:spandrils, without any framing-in, the extreme size of the 
spandrils* being 50 feet broad by 30 feet high. More variety 
and interest would have been given had the four spandrils been 
treated with different groups, but want of money and shortnes> 
of time prevented this being done. } 

, The piers carrying the dome were constructed of wood up 
to the level of the external platform, 60 feet from the floor, the: 
dome itself being formed of steel ribs placed at about 14 feet. 
centres, connected at top with a braced steel ring of sufficient 
weight and strength to carry the fléche. ‘ Between each of the: 
steel ribs\were placed three ribs constructed’ of ‘wood, 2 feet 
6 inches deep, at about 4 feet 6-inch centres, with wood purlins: 
connecting the same at exterior and interior, and cut to the 
curve of dome. The internal: surface of the dome was covered 
with fibre plaster moulded to the curve, and nailed to §-inch’ 
boarding fixed to the purlins, the fibre plates having a finishing 


‘Coat of putty lime } inch thick, as on the external walls. ‘On 


the outside was fixed g-inch boarding, covered with a smooth-' 
surface 'floorcloth, this: being the: cheapest and ‘most’ suitable 
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material we could find to take on the gilding: with which the 
dome was covered, materials like copper or lead being con- 
sidered too expensive for temporary work. As for the gilding 
with which the domes and turrets were covered, various mate- 
vials were experimented with. Real gold leaf was beyond the 
purse of the committee, and various lacquers and imitation gold 
- leaf were tried, but these soon became black in the chemically 
charged atmosphere of Glasgow. After various experiments 
we found the most satisfactory material to be aluminium leaf 
covered with a yellow lacquer, which gave an effect resembling 
real gold at about Is, od. per square yard, but even this as a 
lasting material fell far short of the real article. The effect of 
aluminium leaf itself was exceedingly good; it gave a fine 
metallic lustre to the rounded shapes of the roofs and lasts 
well. 

The four great towers surrounding the dome were con- 
structed of wood, The corner posts were of pitch. pine, 
12 inches by 12 inches, rising from a framework formed on top 
of a solid bed of concrete to which it was securely bolted: The 
posts were scarfed at the joinings and bolted together ; to each 
of the posts were bolted two 12-inch by 6-inch runners, the 
intermediate vertical pieces being 12 inches by 2} inches. The 
whole framework was braced on the four outside faces by 
means of two layers of timber sheeting $ inch thick, placed 
close together diagonally, the outer layer being laid to the 
Opposite angle from the one below. By this means perfect 
rigidity was given to the towers, and a solid surface formed on 
which to nail the fibre plaster boards. The four towers were 
in their turn bound together by the four walls forming the square 
enclosure out of which the dome rose. These side walls were 
constructed of wood, the uprights being 12 inches by 23 inches, 
and the method of bracing was similar to that already described 
for the towers. 

The outer walls of the main building were formed of 
4-inch by 2-inch uprights at 2-feet centres, braced with 4-inch 
by 2-inch pieces. The whole of the outer surfaces of the walls 
as well-as all the ornament were executed in fibrous plaster, 
which was cast in slabs 4 feet by 3 feet, and nailed direct to 
the timber framing. For temporary purposes fibre plaster has 
many advantages over wood. In the first place, itis practically 
fireproof, a matter of the highest importance in buildings 
where the structural work is mostly of wood, and which are 
filled to overflowing with combustible . materials of all kinds. 
Where repetition of ornament is required it has no rival, and 
for colour and texture it leaves nothing to be desired. The 
fibre boards were all cast in the workshop and were 4 inch 
thick, the outside surface being left rough. They were fixed 
leaving a space of about 3 of an inch at the joinings, then the 
outside was entirely floated over with a finishing coat of stucco 
4 inch thick» This coating was squeezed through the joints left 
between the boards, and formed a key on the back similar to 
that formed by plaster on the back of lath. By this means the 
joints of the plasterwork are not so liable to show after being 
exposed to the weather, and a stronger and more uniform 
surface is obtained. 

The main central avenue of the Industrial Hall had a roof 
of steel having a clear span of 92 feet 6 inches, or 102 feet 
6 inches over the principals, and was carried through the whole 
length of the building, except where broken by the dome in the 
centre. There were seven principals on each side of the dome, 
spaced about 4o feet apart, connected by longitudinal purlins, 
on which rested the intermediate rafters. The arched prin- 
cipals were. of box section, and formed of eight L’s 44 inches 
by 33 inches by 2 inches with latticework between, and were 
designed on the three-hinged system, that is, the bases of the 
legs of the principals were hinged by pins 34-inch diameter to 
bed-plates secured to concrete foundations, and the bed-plates 
were connected horizontally by a flat steel bar, 5 inches by 
4 inch, to prevent the legs spreading. The principal at the 
apex was also joined by a hinged joint and a 44-inch diameter 
pin. In its elements this type of truss is practically two girders 
standing on end and resting against each other at the top, 
where they are joined bya pin; the legs spread apart at the 
base, and are fixed by pins to a foundation, and prevented 
from spreading by the steel bar, which completes the triangle 
of forces. 

Between the lower, or column, part of the principal along 
both sides of the avenue were open elliptical arched girders of 
steel with radiating flat bars. . 

Each of the principals was built in five parts, and erected 
by means of a steam crane with a 7o0-feet jib mounted ona 
staging 30 feet high running on wheels. There was another 
staging, also on wheels, behind to support the parts of the 
principal as they were erected. 

The two bottom parts, or legs, were, of course, erected first, 
and kept upright by forks, one side of which was movable, 
connected to the back staging. The two intermediate pieces 
were then fitted to the legs, and finally the apex in one piece 
with pin in position was dropped in and the whole principal: 
bolted up. . : 


The side roofs were arranged in spans 42 feet wide at right. 


_might be found desirable. 18 


angles to the main avenue. The principals we 
of timber on the cantilever principle, and are exce 7 
in their scantlings, making a very cheap form of roof 
are placed at 12-feet centres; the ties pass oy | 
the main bearing girders, are attached to the top 
are continuous throughout their entire length, 
the cantilever, formed of three 6-inch by 2} 
rest on the bottom boom of the main girder, and; 
the ties at a distance of one-third the span fro 
girder. The couples of the centre portion are s 
by,23-inch single battens, the bottoms of whic 
points of the cantilever. Immediately over the 
cantilever there is a light lattice timber girder, whi 
a ventilator, and also carries the ends of the astrag 
roof and supports the ends of the corrugated sheet 
portion of the roof. ee 
The main girders which carry these prince 
timber with iron ties, and had top and bottom 
of three thicknesses of 9 inches by 44 inches 
and having steel plates at the joinings. T! 
6 inches deep, and were built continuous, their 
being 113 feet. They were supported in the 
1o-inch by ro-inch solid post, so that the clear s 
side of this support was 56 feet. These girders w 
at their inner ends by the main principals o 
avenue, and at the outer end by supports forme 
wall. 
The astragals for these roofs were T-shaped 
length, viz..23 feet long from eave:to eave, bent oy 
and placed at 2 feet centres, the section being 
1} inch by } inch. The glass was rolled plate 3 
The glass was fixed with putty and having pins pz 
the vertical members of the astragal. "ia 
The corrugated iron used: was No. 24 B.W. 
vanised, but dipped in linseed oil, it being inte 
painted ; but whether painted or not, my experien 
corrugated iron should be galvanised, even for tempe 
which is to be: painted, for, if not galvanised, the | 
very soon corrode, Galvanising has also the ac 
increasing the strength of the sheet, making it » 
extra gauge in thickness; and, further, if the corru 
galvanised, a better price can always be obtain 
its use on a temporary building. M4 
In designing these roofs the object kept in view 
as few supports as possible, so as not to cut up the 
thereby allowing the exhibits to be arranged in 
oa heey 
An important point with exhibition buildings’ 
While windows were formed in the side walls 
ings, the chief source of lighting was from th 
area of glass in the roof should be sufficient to am 
buildings, without reckoning on the windows, as tl 
as often as not covered up by exhibits or decor, 
area of glass in proportion to floor area in this a 
buildings was as I to 2; in other ‘words, 50 super! 
glass to every I0o superficial feet of floor area, and 
I may say, was satisfactory in every way. 
When circumstances will permit I think a moi 
better diffused light is obtained when that part of 
the ridge is glazed, instead of having the roof- 
and the glazing lower down. If the roof is a ver 
second stretch of glazing may be introduced lowe: 
slope of the roof, but the largest section of glazing : 
the ridge. te ot ae 
It is important that glazing, ze. putty glazing 
done in dry weather. In frosty weather it is dang 
workmen engaged on the roofs, and in wet weat 
does not adhere to the astragal, leakage wi 
nothing short of taking out the glass and reglazi 
satisfactory job. For these reasons every op 
weather should be taken advantage of to get tl 
For an exhibition, where as a rule time 
autumn preceding the exhibition year is perhaps tl 
to get the ‘glazing done. If it is not done b 
sets in, and the weather becomes unsettled, 
difficult matter to find favourable, opportuni: 
areas between that time and the. opening in _ 
that was our experience ; but, of course, the win! 
our, exhibition was an exceptionally severe 


4 


abnormally high rainfall,’ + ' ve 
In very warm:weather it will be necessary to: 
glass on all roofs facing the south, otherwise 
render the building very uncomfortable, especially 
are inclined to be low... avant eth et 
In most of the exhibitions that have. been 
country the floors of the industrial section. have us 
formed with battens 3 inches thick, laid with a sp 
of an inch between the planks, 
In the Glasgow exhibition, however, the floor 
trial Hall was laid with ‘ordinary 14-inch flooring tongu 
grooved and laid close. These two methods each. 


‘tad 

) ere 
i P, 
aay 


es and disadvantages ; the former is more easily 
‘ ‘and cleaned as the dust falls down between the open- 
+) between the boards, and in the <ase of any fire arising 
w/e floor its presence would at once be observed and its 
i+ located. On the other hand, paper and all sorts of 
i¢ are pushed down under the floor, and even lighted 
might be thrown down and ignite the material below, 
; ad other valuables are also liable to drop through the 
The close boarded floor has the advantage of being 
» seaper in the first instance. I say in the first instance, 
jyst full price can be got for the battens when sold off at 
+ of the exhibition. The close floor is not so easily 
as the open floor, as all sweepings must be collected 
soved instead of being brushed through the openings in 
. but ia any case all paper and suchlike rubbish should 
ed away in barrows or baskets and not deposited 
1e floor. The close floor is warmer than the open one, 
ig the stalls more comfortable for the attendants. On 
rhand, a fire might arise beneath a close floor and 
-considerable hold on the floor timbers (assuming there 
‘ace under the floor) before being discovered, and its 
is more difficult to locate. Where there is a space 
the floor it is advisable to cut the area into sections 
as of brick walls carried hard up to the under side of 
ting. These walls prevent currents of air under the 
{ 
: 


ich would tend to fan a fire, and in the.event of a fire 
they help to confine it to the section in which it 


s *,* . . . 
arge exhibition buildings, where immense crowds of 
\j;ongregate, ample provision must be made in the way 
ynces and exits. The exits should be distributed and 
yd so as to prevent as much as possible congestion of 
¢ In spite of this, however, it will usually be found that 
» wo of the exits provided come in for an extra large 
f the traffic on account of their proximity to a railway 
or car route. It is, therefore, important that such posi- 
ould be carefully studied on the plan, and ample pro- 
jade to meet the requirements. 
* area of the Industrial Hall was 200,000 square feet, and 
ispace about 91,000 square feet, or less than one-half, 
upied by exhibits, leaving a floor space of 109,coo square 
jlable for the public, so that the building when crowded 
ontain something like 27,000 persons. 
) lineal foot of exit space was allowed for every 
are feet of clear floorage, which is equivalent to 1 foot 
ee to every 130 persons the building was capable of 
ing. 
idee occasions the building was crowded to its utmost 
y, but the exits were found sufficient for all purposes. 
entrances are usually placed alongside the exits ; 
as a rule, are the ordinary registering turnstile. The 
‘of turnstiles used in this building was fourteen. These 
Jes are arranged to suit the various classes of visitors, 
, Paying visitors, season tickets, railway and steamboat 
| &c, ; sometimes also the attendants are required to pass 
1 turnstiles, in which case separate turnstiles must be 
:d for this purpose. 
| closing up the exits and entrances at night nothing is 
venient or more easily managed than the ordinary 
shutter of extra strong make. They are rolled down 
_the turnstiles, and when opened are concealed in 
aa the lintel. They are easily and quickly 
| lated, 
w to the principal public entrance were§ placed the 
and gentlemen’s cloakrooms, each with ample lavatory 
foe. with rooms for attendants. Other large 
les were placed at the west end of this building at its 
n with the grand avenue. The number of water-closets 
din this building were thirty-four ; washhand basins, 
urinals, fifty. 
* importance of adequate lavatory accommodation in an 
1on where great crowds of people are massed together for 
® day cannot be over-estimated, and it is for this reason 
these particulars, as the accommodation here provided 
msidered ample. In addition to what I have given 
lavatory accommodatlon was provided in all the other 
al buildings and throughout the grounds, but these will 
tred to later on. Near to the central entrance were the 
lost luggage and inquiry offices. The latter should have 
fate entrance direct to the outside of the building, so that 


nstiles. 

a central position near the dome were placed the 

8 premises, which consisted of a telling-room, manager’s 

+ room, with cloakroom and lavatory, and strong-room. 

\oné office and post office, also exhibition manager and 
’S. office, with committee-room and rooms for the 

and public office, were centrally situated and in positions 

they could be readily seen by the public. 

ping and railway offices were also placed in prominent 

ns. These latter need not be large, but just sufficient to 


F aye re 
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contain an attendant with space for the advertisements, but the 


can callon business without requiring to pass through. 
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size will be regulated by the requirements of the company. 

Near to the ceremonial entrance and just at the dome were 
the royal reception-rooms. These comprised outer and inner 
halls, dining-room and boudoir with dressing-rooms and 
lavatories for ladies and gentlemen, These .rooms:.are used 
for receiving royal or other distinguished visitors who may visit 
the exhibition, and are usually fitted up and furnished in a 
more or less luxurious manner. 

An indispensable feature in connection with the Industrial 
Hall was the goods yard placed at the west end. All goods 
were received here and unloaded, checked and conveyed on 
trolleys run on rails to the respective stands throughout the 
hall. A goods office and weighing-machine should be provided 
in connection with goods yard. 

Having thus described the leading features of the Industrial 
Hall and the necessary offices and accommodation required in 
connection therewith, I will just refer to one or two points 
which in designing such a building it is necessary to keep 
prominently in view. 

The gutters of the main roofs should be of ample section, 
with good falls, and ample provision should be made for down 
pipes to carry the water off. In a temporary building there is 
always a tendency to underdo rather than overdo such matters as. 
these, but this is a mistake, as more damage might be done 
by a heavy fall of rain in half an hour than all the extra cost of 
having proper gutters and sufficient conductors. For long 
straight gutters sheet-iron answers the purpose very well. It 
should be well bolted at the joints, with a layer of canvas 
dipped in red lead inserted. For flashings, dome coverings 
and awkwardly shaped gutters, the best material is undoubtedly 
lead, say 4 lbs. to the foot. It is more easily worked to suit 
the various positions and awkward corners than either sheet- 
iron or zinc, and although the first cost is more, it will realise 
about two-thirds of its original cost when the buildings are 
demolished, so that the ultimate figure will not be much in 
excess of sheet-iron or a good class of felt when the painting of 
these latter is taken into account. 

as to the construction of the building generally, every pre- 
caution should be taken against risk of fire. Were a fire to 
obtain a proper hold on a building such as I have described, 
where a large portion of the structural work is wood, and the 
building filled from end to end with combustible materials, 
there would be but a very small chance of saving any portion 
of it. There are no cross divisions of any kind dividing the 
building into sections, these being hardly permissible in a 
building of this nature. You can readily imagine, therefore, 
the rapidity with which a fire would travel when once under 
weigh, and the serious consequences. which would ensue. 
For while a building of this kind and its contents can be 
insured against fire risk, just as any other building can, it 
must be remembered that thousands of pounds have been 
expended on other buildings throughout the exhibition, which 
are merely accompaniments to the main building, without 
which they would be worthless, so that the destruction of the 
main building might mean financial ruin to an exhibition. If 
the amount of money proposed to be expended on the building 
will not permit of steel construction, then it is highly desirable 
that the form of wood construction adopted should be such as 
shall contain the least possible amount of timber. As a general 
rule, it is better to use larger scantlings and fewer pieces than 
smaller sections with numerous parts, for a fire takes a longer 
time to get hold of a large section of wood than it does a 
small one, and spreads more slowly with the former. 

Fibre plaster should be used for wall linings where required, 
and any space under the floor should be divided into sections 
by dwarf walls, as already described. 

Fire hydrants, with sufficient lengths of hose, should be 
placed at intervals along the centre of the building, and the 
staff should be regularly drilled in the use of these. It is also 
advisable to have a steam fire-engine located within the 
grounds, and as near as possible to the main buildings. Two 
rooms for the fire brigade should be provided adjoining the 
main building, having telephone communication with all the 
buildings throughout the grounds. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


Mr. J. Sulman, architect, delivered an address at the Science 
Congress in Sydney, in which he said that in future houses 
would have to be built on different lines, so that the people 
could convenietly do their own work. The kitchen might be 
reformed, the cooking being done by gas or electricity. He 
described methods to be adopted in labour saving, and 
advocated a simpler style of furnishing. The washing-up 


difficulty after meals he proposed to get over by cleaning the 


plates and dishes with a chemical solution, and then drying. 
by heat. An apparatus to do this work would be tried shortly 
in Sydney. 
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THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 


idee annual report by Canon Barnett, which has just been 

issued, shows that the whole of the 16,000/. required for 
land and building has now been raised, though funds are much 
wanted for maintenance. The trustees are more than satisfied 
by their‘experience. Their aim has been to open to the people 
of East London a larger world than that in which they usually 
work, to draw them to a pleasure recreating to their minds and 
to stir in them a‘human curiosity. The people came in greater 
numbers than was expected ; they came both to enjoy and to 
question, they bought catalogues by the thousand, they 
attended lectures and they welcomed guidance. There was 
always perfect order, and the donations of small coin have 
marked the general approval. The spring exhibition, opened 
by Lord Rosebery on March 12, 1901, was visited by 206,000 
people, including large numbers of Board school children. 
The Chinese exhibition from July 25 to September 4 had 
137,000 visitors, and in the first five weeks of the Scottish 
exhibition, which was still open when the report was written, 
the visitors numbered 90,000. The catalogues sold during the 
first two exhibitions numbered 38,200 and 21,000 respectively. 
It is not proposed to make a permanent collection at the 
gallery, but it is proposed that a library of books on art, a col- 
lection of lantern slides to illustrate lectures on pictures, sculp- 
ture and architecture, and a collection of photographs and pro- 
cess reproductions of pictures should be formed. These would 
be lent to people or institutions interested in studying art or in 
spreading interest in art in the East End. A lending picture 
gallery might also be established, from which the people might 
borrow pictures as they now borrowed books at free libraries. 
Gifts of sketches, photographs, engravings, books or slides for 
these purposes would be gladly welcomed by the director. A 
small beginning has already been made. 


THE GLASGOW ART GALLERY. 


Stas parks committee of Glasgow Corporation recommend 
that the new art galleries should be known as the 
Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum (Kelvingrove). The com- 
mittee have approved generally of a memorandum as to 
organisation drawn up by Mr. James Paton, the superintendent. 
The upper floors are to be occupied with the Fine Art depart- 
ment, except the division of sculpture, to which a portion at 
least of the central hall must be devoted. The east ‘wing of 
the ground-floor is to be given over to natural history, and the 
west wing for the technological and archzological departments. 
Mr. Paton suggests that the classification of the works in the 
picture galleries should be :--Early pictures, modern works, 
water-colour drawings, special collections and drawings, prints, 
photographs and other reproductions. The balconies of the 
upper floor around the grand hall and over the north 
and south entrances afford space for the collections of 
Applied Art, which include carvings in ivory, wood and 
other media, metalwork, pottery, glass, textiles, and 
lace and embroidery, &c.. Mr. Paton says that the sculp- 
ture at present owned by the Corporation is not suffi- 
cient to adequately occupy the spacious central-hall, and a 
most unfavourable impression would be produced if that 
grand hall presented a bare, poverty-stricken appearance. 
Casts of statuary and of sculpture, however, of high artistic and 
historical value can always be obtained: for comparatively 
moderate expenditure, and it is most desirable that a well 
selected series of such casts should be provided without delay. 
At the same time, it would be a mistake to crowd up the floor 
space of the hall, which will fall to be used as a reception hall 
on ceremonial occasions, and as a free promenade for the hear- 
ing of-music when performances take place. The techno- 
logical collections embrace—raw products of commerce, manu- 
facturing processes and products and mechanical arts, such as 
engineering, shipbuilding and architectural works. For the 
archeological collections accommodation should be provided 
in the west wing, as in that side the series of heavy casts of 
sculptured stones is already installed. These might be 
classified thus—general archeology .and local antiquities 
and memorials of Glasgow. It is highly desirable that the 
series of sculptured stones of Scotland should continue to 
be added to as opportunity occurs till casts of all 
the more important of these significant memorials of 
early life and civilisation are secured. Already a very valuable 
nucleus of such a series belongs to the institution, and the cost 
of adding to it would be very moderate. Casts of outstanding 
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examples of similar works from foreign sources should also be. 
obtained. The east wing, devoted to the natural history side 
of the institution, has to afford accommodation for zoology, | 
ethnology, geology and paleontology, and minéralogy. The 
open court is the most convenient position for a mammalian 
collection.. One saloon then would alone remain for the lower 
vertebrates and for all the invertebrates, A pavilion should be 
devoted to British and local natural history, leaving a- 


saloon for ethnography or the natural history 
saloon for geology and paleontology, with a 
mineralogy. The institution is yet very deficie i 
of mammals, which, in all museums of natural” ist 
most popular, if not the most instructive obj 
up the blanks in such a collection is’ a mere 
expenditure, Hitherto the entire absence of $p: 
a mammalian collection has precluded any attem 
tematic development of such a ‘Series, and on 
incidentally offered have been acquired. Th 
gifts and purchases, the collections of fossils, 
and minerals belonging to the museums are no 
of great value. Hitherto a portion of these only 
in the Green branch, but such collections are mv 
specialised to be of general usefulness in the Peop! 
It is therefore suggested that the collections sho 
transferred, and that a type of school collection 
substituted for them. Such a collection woul, 
much more popular and attractive than rocks ar 
it would also be most valuable for the elementary 
school children, and for students of natural hist 
Having now a building in which treasures of a 
exhibited with the utmost freedom from inj 
suggests that the committee should consider 


The inauguration of the inst 
says, be an event of more than local importance, at 

be considered whether some special effort should 
to give due éclat to the occasion. An appeal to own 
collectors of art treasures for their support — ae 
towards making the initiatory stage of the instit 


i 


success would be likely to meet with a cordial res 


LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 

fe the final lecture of his course, Mr. Alfred 0€ 

remarked that he had left much unsaid, as his mat 
to be got into the smallest space, but he hoped { 
students could pick up the thought-threads in hi 
lenient to him if he failed. This lecture’s title, “ 
End,” might be as enigmatical as the headings ¢ 
had been until he enlightened them; but it was al 
applied specially to himself, as it was the last’l 
year. He wanted them to take these title wor 
them to their own lives as men and women, not on 
with sticks and clay. Their calling was the grand 
of any save the one of healing; but they must remem 
the impulse which drew them to that particular 1 
expression could equally well have been trained 
though, perhaps, not to architecture. Sculpture 
cally, the most difficult of the arts, but it was person 
an architect had to be something more than persona 
he created or achieved must be perfect, wh 
he left it in, and he must likewise be th 
many crafts. A grand factor towards the proper en 
the faculty of memory, the influence of this coming t 
a chance scent, sight, or ‘sound, making | 4 
originality. A peal of bells to one would be 
to another sad, while to a third’ its: retrospec 
tion would be of happiness cloaked with sadness. ,, The 
memory should only be unlocked to beautiful thin S, a 
students should question themselves as to why they con: 
a thing beautiful. Their works should be imbued 
with memory of all the finest they had seen; 
accomplished this they would never make an ug 
doing so would destroy it, for, unless they brok 
break their hearts. They must not eschew memo 
tradition, or vice versé, but in making a memory 
not forget what tradition had handed down of beau 
with the heart’s blood of their authors. He who wa 
being upset by studying the works of others w 
character of a very poor jackal to a very large lio 
who copied the great was no more than a monkey 
inspiration was sometimes regarded as a sort of di 
It was true an artist must be born an artist, but h 
his trade just as a joiner or a plumber must. Th 
left hands must be well acquainted, for when the 
know what the other was doing want of inspiration w 
Fads and new fashions were to be left behind, fo 
cheap-jack means to spurious reputation. Life’ 
he said, was the stirrup-cup which, if poisoned, v 
vent completion of their journey ; but, if ‘sweet, wot 
them long for the next ‘stop that they might dri 
Some: might think life’s ambition realised were t 
missioned to do a_ beautiful thing; but if tied to 
time, and bound: by approval of a committee, the F 
free hand, and should not submit to this, for if, as | 
they gave their. brains, they should not be told by | 
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w ‘to use them, or that they were all wrong, by one who 
wer did right. Stupid, inconsequent remarks he knew to 
heartbreaking, though they did not kill ; they must know 
selves, and always strive after the best, for that was 
‘e's love of the future, because it assured them more love than 
ey could bear during existence. Not to be forgotten was 
facult enough. He warned the students never to make 
ings in sadness, but always to work with a joyous heart, and 
is they could not do if they were in doubt. They were to be 
ary determined to get right what they decided on, and if they 
tacked it in this spirit a brick wall would crumble into dust 
id make a way for others to enter. Such intensity of inten- 
yn would probably equip them for riding that horse with 
irrup’s strong and sweet cup that sent them on the journey to 


proper end. 


BRICKLAYING AT THE WESTINGHOUSE 
-WORKS. 


HE following letter from Mr. J. C. Stewart, the building 
manager, has appeared in the Zzmes:—As doubt has 
xen thrown in some quarters upon certain statements made 
y your engineering correspondent in his article on the con- 
ruction of the British Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
iring Company’s works at. Manchester in your issue of 
ebruary 25, you may perhaps permit me to say that he rather 
iderstated than overstated the facts. 
_ Your correspondent said :— 
_ “A record is kept of the work done by each man per day, 
id I was allowed to see the records of the time-keepers, The 
ieets, taken at random and without selection, showed some- 
mes as much as 1,400 bricks laid per day by one man, and it 
as said that a total of 1,800 was hoped for, though I did not 
aderstand that had been reached. At any rate, 1,400 a day 

a sufficiently good total compared to the 450 or less which is 
sidered a fair standard in places. It must be remembered, 
owever, in regard to this question that there is a great 
ifference in the quality of bricklaying. What is good enough 
i rough work out of sight will not do for the fronts of high- 
ass dwellings, not to speak of such refinements as rubbed 
ticks. Doubtless the higher totals would represent work that 
ould not need much attention.” 

When your correspondent visited the works in the early 
art of November we had reached a regular average of 1,400 
ricks per man per day, and on some days we had laid as 
lany as 1,800 bricks per man. A little later we commenced 
ork on the pattern shop, where there are fewer openings in 
1¢ walls than in any of the other buildings. In the con- 
ruction of the pattern shop our regular average was 1,800 
ricks perman per day. This building, which is 578 feet in 
ngth by 90 feet in width, and is absolutely fireproof, was 
ompleted in the latter. part of December. 

It has been elsewhere publicly asked, ‘“ What is the thick- 
ess of the walls? Was mortar or cement used ?” 

I will say that in no instance are the walls less than 
) inches thick, and that in some instances they are 23 inches 
uck, Mortar was used. 

All our walls are “piers.” . In the centre of each brick pier 

a large “Z” bar steel column. 
_ With one exception all the buildings are faced with what is 
hown in the trade as Number 2 stock brick. The exception 
the six-storey office building, 250 feet by 50 feet, which is 
ced with Number 1 stock brick. These facts will indicate to 
en who understand the business the high grade of work and 
le Care it requires. The averages I have mentioned per man 
clude face brickwork. On common work we reached an 
verage of 2,250 bricks per man per day. 

It will doubtless be regarded as a matter of public interest 
lat our bricklaying at Manchester, which seems to us not 
husual, but which has attracted so much attention in this 
Juntry, was attained under the direction of our bricklayer 
iperintendents, both of them Englishmen and members of the 
ricklayers’ Union. The head superintendent has never been 
) America, but his principal assistant-spent five years there, 
‘turning here some five years ago, and has remained here 
fer since. The bricklaying has been directly under their 
ipervision and under the general direction of my general 
ipetintendent and myself. 

If further evidence be required of the number of bricks 
lat English workmen are capable of laying in one day of 
} hours, when assisted by up-to-date methods of handling 
ick and mortar, I may call attention to the brick chimney 
ack which we are now erecting for the Mersey Tunnel power 
we at Birkenhead. This chimney is to be 250 feet high. Its 
5 24 feet. square, and its flue is 13 feet in diameter. It 
‘ an inside wall or ring separate from the outer walls, and 
msequently there are four faces to the stack. The first, 
any on the inside, is lined with tre-brick. Work was 
arted on January 11.) During the month of January, on 
fount of the extra care required in lining the flue with fire- 
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brick, the ‘construction of the flue openings, and the setting 
of the stone base and coping to the square base, ‘our brick- 
aying average per day was only 1,533 and 1,600 per man per 
day of 8} hours. 

From February 1, however, we had plain sailing, and the 
average number of bricks laid per man per day was as fol- 
lows :—February +1, 1,275 bricks (half day); 2, Sunday; 3, 
1,393 (two hours lost, accident to brickhoist); 4, 1,894; 5, 1,968; 
6 to 8, no work done on account of bad weather; 9, Sunday; 
10, 2,022; II to 14, no work, snowing and cold; 15, 1,278 
(half day); 16, Sunday; 17, 2,097; 18, 1,763; 19, 2,145; 20, 
2,086; 21, 1,979; 22, no work, raining; 23, Sunday; 24, 857 
(half day)—20,757 brick-average per man for 10} days. 

This shows an average per man, per day of, say, nine hours, 
of 1,976 bricks. The men worked 83 hours per day up to and 


| including February 11, and nine hours per day since that date. 


This Birkenhead average has been made possible, partly, to 
quote the words of the bricklayers themselves, by “ facilities 
which are unusual in this country.” 3 

Some features which seem to have attracted considerable 
attention at Birkenhead are tne methods of outside scaffolding 
for building the brick stack, and the double platform lift, each 
platform holding two barrows of bricks; one ascending while 
the other descends. The time occupied in raising one 
platform from the ground to the height of the stack, which 
to-day is 150 feet, is only 15 seconds. Another feature which 
the men regard favourably as helping them to do rapid work is 
our method of making mortar. Our mortar is made much 
softer than that commonly used in England, and the bricks are 
laid by a light pressure of the hand and a light tap of the trowel, 
instead of by repeated hammering of the trowel to force the brick 
into place in stiff mortar... By the use of soft mortar we can 
lay enough mortar with one stretch of the trowel for half a 
dozen to a dozen bricks. With stiff mortar, such as masons 
use in this country, it is possible only to spread enough at one 
‘time for a much smaller number of bricks, as the stiff mortar 
leaves the trowel in a mass and will not spread freely. 

I migkt add that at the height now reached by the Mersey 
stack we have gone beyond the point where it is practicable to 
‘continue with outside scaffolding. From this point upwards 
we will lay our bricks with greater economy by hoisting the 
brick on the inside of the stack and using inside scaffolding. 

All the bricklayers, including the foreman, engaged on the 
construction of this stack are British workmen, and all of them 
are members of the Bricklayers’ Union. The rate of wages 
paid to our bricklayers is 113d@. per hour. This is 13¢. per hour 
above the trade-union rate. The foreman is paid a special 
rate. 

Each evening as the men stop work a mark is made on the 
stack, and the next evening measurements are made for ascer- 
taining the number of feet and inches the stack has increased 
in height during the day. The calculation is based on fourteen 
bricks to the cubic foot, and the average number of bricks 
stated in this letter is the result of these calculations: The 
bricks used in the Manchester and Liverpool district are about 
20 per cent. larger than those used in the London district. 

My experience in connection with the successful handling 
of British workmen in Great Britain is: — 

First, the men must satisfy themselves that they are to be 
paid good wages. 

Second, the man who has general charge of the work must 
understand his business, and have his work done in his own 
way, in his own time and by his own methods. 

It seems difficult, if not impossible, to learn what is really 
considered a day’s work in British bricklaying. On one hand 
it is stated that on some constructions the figures are 330 
bricks per man per day, on the other hand other contractors in 
the same district have in their employ men who lay 500 to 700 
bricks. 

In the United States a man’s average per day is from 2,000 
bricks on the best class work—say,, private residences—and 
this includes face brick as well as common, to 2,500 and even 
2,700, including face and common, on other structures. 

It may seem strange to the people of this country, but it is 
a fact, that British bricklayers who go to America work side 
by side there with American bricklayers and equal their 
average. 

It may be to the point if I add that, besides bricklaying, 
we have achieved results in the construction of the British 
Westinghouse Company’s works at Manchester which are not 
less notable than those to which reference has been made. 

For instance, results have been attained here by British 
carpenters just as quickly and cheaply as I have ever accom- 
plished similar work in America. 

To the unbiassed man facts like these afford conclusive 
proof that British workmen, if they diligently apply them- 
selves, do as much as the workmen of any other country. 

Finally, I will say with regard to union men that, if our 
work has been rapidly executed, it has been greatly due to the 
interest that has been taken by the representatives of the 
unions in securing for us the best men that could be obtained. 
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At the meeting of the London County Council, Captain 
Swinton asked Lord Welby if, remembering. that he ‘felt 
himself justified in saying no more in his report than that 330 
bricks. per man per day is considerably below the number 
actually laid by the Council bricklayers, he had read the letter 
on bricklaying sent by Mr. J. C. Stewart, building manager of 
' the British Westinghouse Electric Company, of Manchester, to 
the Z7zes, and the leading article upon it; whether, remem- 
bering also that some members of this Council laughed to 
scorn the idea that it was possible to lay even 1,000 bricks a 
day, he had noted that Mr. Stewart made this statement, 
“This shows.an average per man per day of, say, nine hours, of 
1,976 bricks;” whether he would take steps to test the truth of 
this statement and also, in the interests of the works committee 
and the ratepayers, investigate the methods and those “ facilities 
which are unusual in this country ” which apparently enabled 
Mr. Stewart to carry out his work at this speed with British 
workmen, all of whom, including the foreman, were members 
of the Bricklayers’ Union? 

®Mr. Taylor asked whether the chairman of the committee 
would be able to ascertain whether the work mentioned by 
Captain Swinton and Mr, Stewart was comparable to any work 
done by the County Council. 5 

Lord Welby, in reply, said that Captain Swinton was putting 
his question to a moribund, if not a defunct body. The sub- 
committee of the finance committee on the works department 
was at the present moment expiring, and, if the sub-committee 
acted in the interval before the new works committee, it would 
be in the nature of.a committee d’affaires.. He therefore sug- 
gested that the question should be addressed to the incoming 
committee. 


THE BROTHERS CARSWELL OF GLASGOW. 
A LETTER has appeared in the Glas: ow Herald from Mr. 
J. F. S. Gordon, in which he says :— 

Our several city museums and connoisseurs have preserved 
in paintings, water-colours and photographs houses and closes 


of historical and criminal interest which have been demolished. | 
Albeit, a century’s partial retrospect may be acceptable to your ; 


readers. Glasgow had then a population of about 60,000 
when two brothers, William and James Carswell, born in the 
vicinity of Kilmarnock, commenced business as wrights and 
builders. They had to cut down the corn in that part of what 
is now George Street lying between High Street and Balmano 
Street. This clearing was done in order to erect their long 
well-known workshops. In 1790 the “fortalices” enumerated 
in the City Records, ably edited by Mr. R. Renwick, as exist- 
ing at an early epoch in the Stockwell near !the West Port, 
were estranged, and the field which now embraces George 
Street had a solitary footpath. The patricians of the city 
resided in their “splendid self-contained mansions” in Virginia 
Street, Miller Street, Charlotte Street and St Andrew’s Square. 
Brilliant fortunes were made in the “Golden Acre” in 
dark and dingy booths, accessible by break-neck stairs, 
wherein a man of more than middle-sized altitude was in peril 
of bumping his head against the ceiling. The office-plenish- 
ing and office-bearers were correspondent. There were 
no steel pens; a considerable trade was done in swan and 
goose quills, still used in the Houses of Parliament. Dominies 
to a man were Protestant against the more universal adoption 
of a noble invention. Praiseworthy zeal is being exercised to 
improve human habitations in style and accommodation, but 
the twain Carswells are entitled to the credit of first uprooting 
dismal, confined hovels by the score. Not only so, but their 
attention was turned to dignify and elevate the abodes of the 
increasing industrious middle-class population. Marvellous 
advance has been made in the course of a century, and im- 
provements, sanitary and otherwise, have gone far beyond the 
plans which the Carswells laid down, but they certainly carried 
out conveniences which were greatly appreciated. Almost the 
whole of the Candleriggs owes its existence to them, including 
Commercial Court, with its’ surrounding warehouses. Their 
model of architecture was that upon which so many courts have 
been built. For some of the ground in the neighbourhood of 
the Bazaar or Old Green Market they had the enterprise to 
pay 32/..per square yard. They were also the contractors 
of Albion Street, Albion Court and George: Street on 
both sides from Montrose Street eastward. They purchased 
the old Merchants’ Hall in the Briggate, and, removing it (with 
the exception of the fine steeple built in 1659) and the ruinous 
and wretched tenements adjacent, replaced them by Guildry 
Court, also recently improved. The Carswells built a portion 
of Cochran Street and a good part of Miller Street. They 
were so far-sighted and “Scotch canny” in their go-ahead 
operations in some localities as ‘to plan, let and even sell the 
future buildings before the ground upon which they were to be 
erected was actually secured. They built the whole of Rich. 
mond Street, which was opined to be a unique model of 


“genteel snuggeries.”. The style of stairs was proverbial, ! 
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“because, they. will always have a_ peculiarly neat 


has now taken charge of the tomb and repaired it suffi 


aspect.” . Ingram Court, Queen Court and various bu 
the north-east part of the city-testify to their ingenious dey 
ment in design. Besides their large’ building trade, the 
wells were in their day the most extensive ‘contra 
wrights in Glasgow. Many erections in the neighbour 
of the. Royal Exchange, in London Street, High § 
exemplify the substantial character of the work turne 
their hands. They were the first to introduce iron pj 
buildings, and also the first movers to get water from 
inside dwelling-houses. So much was this valued 
water company of an early day remitted to them t 
rate for their own individual dwelling-houses and ware 
Sauchiehall Street and the West End then were not. 

byres then occupied the east of Sauchiehall Road, a 
baths, named Bath Street. Within the last three y 
changes have taken place from Bell o’ the Brae dow 
through High Street and Saltmarket. Bailie Nic 
would, indeed exclaim “ my conscience” were he to © 
stroll on the Green through the “Nether Barras 
Glasgow has been: bereaved of its ports, and has not 
market or city cross.‘ Rookeries”, (your- read 
who. originated the appellation) immortalised in ou 
galleries, but with the risk of fire, have timeously been 
cated, while the Glasgow and. South-Western Rail 

present covering former’'wynds and closes by the exte 
St. Enoch Station. The Bridgegate Free Church, ~ 
interdicted outside pristine stone pulpit and striking « 
back towers, holds fast firmly as a ‘‘ Protestant” landm 


MOGHUL ARCHITECTURE. | 
ACTEES of the remarkable reports with which 
is associated has appeared from Mr. Edmund W. 
Government archzological. surveyor in the Nort 
Provinces and Oudh. After he had completed the 
of the Akbar’s city at Fatehpur Sikri, the Indian Gove 
instructed him to visit the Chini-ka-rouza, a tomb asc 
Afzal Khan, a poet who died in Lahore over two an 
centuries ago. Mr. Smith describes it as one of 
interesting buildings in Agra, though it is little. known 
is hardly to be wondered at, for the Taj eclipses all 
buildings in that city, and the Chini-ka-rouza is lost by 
quence of its proximity. But of its kind it is claimed that 1 
mausoleum is unique, being about the only building in North 
India entirely ornamented exteriorly with enamelled tiles. 
many years, it seems, the building was neglected and 
zamindar cultivating the adjacent fields lived in i 
irreparably spoilt most of the painted decorations on th 
and ceilings by lighting fires in the rooms for coo 
purposes. He has been evicted, and the local governmt 


to prévent it falling into further decay. Mr. Smith’s pu: 
to point out the beauties of Moghul architecture and the 
decoration employed in connection with it. To do 

takes_us also to the Kanch Mahal and Akbar’s tom 
hundred years of Moghul architecture produced two schoc 
says the Bombay Gazedte, classified to include in the first thc 
erected by Akbar and Jehangir, and in the second t 
Shah Jehan. Although the power of the Moghul 
reached its zenith under the fanatical Aurungzeb, the 
the great Moghuls, he left no grand buildings such 

palaces at Fatehpur Sikri, Itimad-ud-Dowla’s tomb or t 
Between Akbar’s buildings and those of his son, Jel 
there is, as a rule, such little difference that it is not 
decide: to which reign a work belongs. But between Akba 
buildings and those of Shah Jehan “there is a most mark 
and decided difference, which even the uninitiated cannot | 
observe.” The difference, as explained by Mr. Smith 
Akbar’s and Jehangir’s works are strongly infused with 
architecture. Timber is almost unused, and the arch spa 
so, but under Shah Jehan the Hindu element becomes less_ 
less prominent till it gradually fades away. The Hin 
bracket and flat architrave used. over the apertures of doorwa 


| and windows makes way for the Mohammedan arch andt 


beautiful carved geometrical decoration in red sandstone 
found at Fatehpur Sikri, and the Jehangir Mahal in the fort 
Agra gives place to mosaic. Hn 

Akbar’s buildings are known to be not entirely devoid 
colour ornamentation, and some of the Fatehpur ikri_ bui 
ings, towards the end of Akbar’s rule, were richly decorat 
with frescoes. Marble mosaic was used in the Jumna Masj 
The Pathans used marble to enliven the severeness of th 
facades. But it was not until the reign of Shah Jehan tl 
coloured inlaid ornamentation became a leading characteris 
of the style. Besides marble mosaic and inlaying, the Moght 
are shown to have relied to some extent on enamelled, tilit 
Akbar used encaustic tiling. Fresco-painting was also extt 
sively employed by the Moghuls for decorative purposes, @! 
in many of their buildings, commencing with Akbars tn 


y 


i‘. 


scoes were used frequently upon the interior walls of their 
laces and tombs. Few Moghul buildings were entirely 
vered with enamelled tiling, and about the only one in 
+thern India is the Chini-ka-rouza. But its glory had almost 
eparted when Mr. Smith went'to see it. It once stood in a 
arden which is now a field. From top to bottom it is covered 
ith mosaic tiling in a variety of colours, worked up into 
umerous patterns so as to form one unbroken flat surface. The 
terior is floated with stucco painted with rich and bright floral 
asigns. The crypt of the building for years was used as a 
ittle shed, and the result is that very little is left of the.dados 
hich were of coloured tiling. The patterns were made up of 
‘ousands of small tiles. The decoration is found, contrary to 
‘e opinion of many, not to be all in one piece. It has been 
coved that the various patterns the tiles were to assume were 
‘st traced upon the plaster, when ina plastic state, after which 
e tiles were laid according to it. Mr. Smith will not 
finitely commit himself as to what substance the tiles are 
posed of, though it is evident that they areencaustic. The 
azed surface is only the thickness of the blade of a knife, and 
ie thing is sure, that they have certainly been subjected to 
sat and are not merely made of mortar or cement enamelled 
rer, as has been asserted. The present beauty of the building 
, spoilt to a great extent by the absence of tiling round the top 
eAieittom of the facades, partly owing to natural causes, and 
irtly to the fact that visitors have knocked out pieces and 
ried them away as relics. 

‘Sir George Birdwood, in his “Industrial Arts of India,” 
inks that the enamelled pottery of Sindh and the Punjab: is 
obably not older than the time of Genghiz Khan and in all 
ie Imperial Moghul cities of India where it is practised, 
pecially in Lahore and Delhi, the tradition is that it was 
troduced from China, through Persia, by the Afghan 
ongols, through the influence of Tamerlane’s Chinese 
fe. But in Persia, the ancient art of glazing earthen- 
are came down in an almost unbroken line from the 
sriod of the greatness of Chaldza and Assyria. However 
at may be, it is probable that the Chini-ka-rouza was 
scorated by artists of no mean order, and though most of it 
ay have been done by the Indian workers, Mr. Smith thinks 
is not impossible that Chinese decorators assisted in the work 
imad-ud-Dowla’s tomb is decorated in a manner so similar 
the Chini-ka-rousa that it may have been worked by the 
méartists. It is believed to have been begun by Akbar and 
ished by Jehangir. Itimad was the father of Jehangir’s 
fe, Nurjahan, and his tomb is so beautifully decorated that 
e Survey Department proposes to devote a separate volume 
its treatment. The style of the architecture of the Kanch 
ahal is supposed to belong to the early part of the seven- 
enth century, when the floridness which marks and is so 
laracteristic of the later Moghul style commenced to be 
shionable. It is believed that the place was erected by 
hangir as a country seat, where the emperor and his wife, 
dh Bai, could retire from the court at Agra to enjoy the 
etude of the country, and within view of the beautiful 
ounds surrounding the mausoleum he had erected to the 
emory of Akbar. Suraj Bhan-ka-bagh isa sister house to 
e Kanch Mahal, most elaborately ornamented, and Mr. 
nith urges the preservation of the two as typical specimens 
seventeenth-century Mohammedan architecture. In careful 
louring he has reproduced the designs employed in the 
coration of these buildings, enabling the reader to form, at 
| events, an approximate idea of bygone days, and, we fear, 
bygone art, for the style of decoration to be found here was 
but transitory favour. Yet it is remarkable that in modern 
nes the practice has not been perpetuated, for, as Sir George 
rdwood says, the sight of wonder is when travelling over the 
ains Of Persia or India suddenly to come upon an encaustic 
ed mosque. It is coloured all over in yellow, green, blue 
id other hues ; and as a distant view of it is caught at sun- 
€ its stately domes and glittering minarets seém made of the 
rest gold, like glass enamelled in azure and green, a. fairy- 
ne parition of inexpressible grace and the most enchanting 
endour. | 


‘uy 


Wealtar. > 
_ SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
aap etual report of the Sussex Archzeological Society has 

een issued. The most important work carried on by 
€ Society during the past year has been the excavations of 
€ site of the great infirmary at Lewes Priory, which are now 
actically completed. In addition to the remains of the 
apel which were uncovered in 19co the great hall has been 
und. This building was 113 feet in length and 63 feet in 
dth, and stood on the level platform south of the chapel and 
st of the great dormitory of the priory. It was divided into 
central portion with two aisles, from which the former was 
parated by two rows of four arches, each-_springing from 
assive piers. To the east of the great hall the foundations of 
e kitchen and other domestic uildings attached to the hall 
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have also been uncovered, The result of these excavations has 
been the discovery of a perfect plan of a large -Cluniac 
“farmery,” and the Society is indebted to the owner, Mr. E. B. 
Blaker, and the lessee, Mr. F. G, Courthope, for the ready 
way in which they met the views of the Society. ~The Society 
has also derived most valuable assistance from Mr. St. John 
Hope, who spent a week at Lewes in December, and per- 
sonally superintended the excavations during that period with 
Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A, and the hon. secretary. With 
regard to our other abbeys and priories, it is noteworthy that, 
with the exception of the plan of Lewes Priory by Mr. St. John 
Hope, which appeared in Vol. XXXIV., there are no perfect 
plans in the “ Collections” of any of the monastic remains in 
Sussex, and the Council hope in the future to remedy this 
deficiency by arranging for their measuring and planning. At 
the same time it is hoped that funds will allow of what exca- 
vations may be necessary to clear up doubtful points in the 
arrangements being undertaken. 

The recent exhibition of Sussex ironwork is referred to, 
satisfaction recorded that representatives of the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports will attend the Coronation, and regret expressed 
at the death of Mr. J. L. André and other members of the 


| Society. The number of visitors to the castle during the year 


was 5,854, against 5,744 in the previous year. Forty-eight new 
members were elected during the year, and the total number 
on December 31, 1901, was 648, compared with 631 in the 
previous year. The receipts during the year were 569/. 16s. 4d, 
including 93/. 16s, 2d. balance in hand at the start, 296/, 17s. 6d. 
from subscriptions, and 146/. 7s. for admissions to the castle. 
The expenditure exceeded the income by 18/. 5s. 3d, the 
balance in hand at the end of the year being 75/. 10s. 11d. 
The general expenses amounted to 1oo/. 8s. 4¢., and printing 
to 225/. 7s. 14, while the loss on the annual excursion was 
g/, Ios, 


TESSERZA. 
The Dome of the Paris Panthéon. 

HE dome of the Panthéon at Paris, beneath which the 
centenary of Victor Hugo was celebrated, is constructed 
entirely of stone, and is placed in the centre of a Greek cross. 
It is supported by four triangular piers strengthened by engaged 
columns of the Corinthian order. The four piers with the 
lines of the intermediate arches form externally a large square, 
each side of which is 74 feet 9 inches. These four piers are 
pierced above with arched openings, and between the piers 
with the openings are large arches, the diameter of which is 
44 feet 114 inches, and the height 85 feet 5 inches. Between 
these arches rise the corbellings, which are gathered in to form 
the circular plan of the drum. The arches and the corbellings 
are crowned with a large entablature 13 feet 4 inches high. 
The upper part of the cornice of the entablature is raised 
IoI feet above the pavement of the nave. The diameter taken 
at the frieze is 66 feet. The internal drum which is con- 
structed on this entablature is 55 feet 7} inches in height to 
the springing of the internal dome. The interior of this drum 
is decorated with a continuous stylobate, which is the basement 
of a colonnade of sixteen Corinthian columns almost isolated 
from the wall. These columns are 35 feet 23 inches in height. 
Between the columns are sixteen windows; four of which are 
false, and placed above the four piers of the dome. Thecolon- 
nade is crowned with an entablature, above which is a large 
plinth which rises to the springing of the internal dome. The 
internal dome is 66 feet 84 inches in diameter at the springing, 
and is decorated with octagonal caissons or sinkings with a 
rose in the centre of each. The eye at the top of the dome is 
31 feet 34 inches in diameter. Through this eye is seen the 
upper part of another or intermediate dome. The external 
dome is placed on a circular base 108 feet 73 inches in 
diameter and square at the bottom. The angles are strengthened 
by flying buttresses. Above the corbellings a circular wall is 
constructed, forming an external continuous stylobate which 
supports an external colonnade. The external colonnade con- 
structed on the stylobate forms a peristyle round the dome, 
and is composed of thirty-two isolated columns of the Corin- 
thian order 36 feet 5? inches high. This colonnade is divided 
into four parts by the solid constructions in masonry raised 
over the four piers. The external colonnade is surmounted 
with an entablature and balustrade above it. There is an attic 
constructed above the circular wall of the drum, set back 
13 feet 10 inches, and pierced with sixteen windows, twelve of 
which light the space between the internal dome and the inter- 
mediate dome which bears the lantern. This attic is terminated 
with a cornice with a step or plinth above. The external dome, 
77 feet 82 inches in diameter, measured on the outside, is con- 
structed with masonry; the height is 45 feet 9} inches from 
the top of the attic to the underside of the finishing against 
which the curve terminates. The outside of the dome is 
covered with.lead, and is equally divided vertically by sixteen 
The intermediate dome, built ‘for the purpose 
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of ,carrying the lantern, was intended. to be.decorated with 
subjects by the painter. The.form of this dome resembles the 
small end of an egg ; its springing commences at the base of 
the attic'at the point where the internal dome begins to dis- 
engage itself. This dome is 50 feet 7 inch high, feet 34and. 70 
inches in diameter, and is. pierced with four. great openings at 
the lower part 37 feet 3 inches high and 30 feet 10} inches 
wide at the base. Onacircular platform above the summit 
of the dome are eight piers with arches, which support the 
finishing against which the external dome terminates. Above 
this is the lantern. of the dome. MN 


The Reform Club, Pall Mall. 
The Reform Club-house, although far from perfect, is a 
very great advance upon previous essays inthe Italian style, 


as illustrated by the painted compo-works of Nash in some. 


structures for similar purposes erected in and about Waterloo 
Place ; but yet if Barry had to design another from the same 
materials as that of the’ Reform he would make very con- 
siderable improvement upon it. It is generally admitted that 
one of the great secrets of architectural designing consists in 
the judicious distribution of plain and enriched surfaces, so 
that there may be no’undue baldness in one portion nor an 
excess of enrichment or moulded work in another. In this 
peculiar quality Barry sometimes failed ; he has done so in the 
present instance, for'no one we think will doubt that there ‘is 
too much plain wall surface between the top of the first-floor 
windows and the string-course above, which serves as a con- 
tinuous ornamented sill for the upper windows. Looked at, 
however, as a whole, this club-house is a truly noble pile, and 
it is a pleasant task to advert to some of its undoubted beauties. 
The range of. windows at the first-floor level are most success- 
fully treated, having Ionic columns projected from their jambs, 
with the usual entablature, and pediments above, underneath 
the corona of which are plain modillions, simple and highly 
effective. These windows have open balustrading at their sills 
with pedestals at either side, and ‘continued panelled work 
between each. .Underneath is an enriched string-course, with 
mouldings broken round the sills supported by moulded trusses. 
The entrance doorway is in the exact centre of the facade, and 
is admirably proportioned, with a highly judicious distribution 
of enrichment in its details ; it is Ionic, with modillions in its 
cornice, which is supported at each end by elegant moulded 
trusses, across the faces of which are suspended swags of 
flowers from the paterz on the centre of the volutes. The 
principal cornice at the eaves is very elaborate in its enrich- 
ments, but is somewhat too large in its proportions. The 
surfaces of the walls between the windows throughout the 
whole building are perfectly plain, no channellings or rustic- 
work being employed, except at the quoins, which are cham- 
fered. The boundary wall next the foot pavement is very 
elegant in its composition, being composed of pillars with well- 
designed candelabra upon them. 
square balusters and the usual coping. 


GENERAL. 


The King has been pleased to command Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope, assistant secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
to undertake and complete the architectural history of Windsor 
Castle. ; 

Mr. W. G. Doolin, M.A, who was long known in Dublin 
as an architect, has died in that city, after two days’ illness. 

A General Meeting of the Royal Society of British’ 
Artists was, held on Monday, when Miss Lucy Kemp- Welch 
and Mrs. Jopling were elected members, these being the first 
lady members admitted to the Society. 


A Service to commemorate the complete restoration of 


Peterborough Cathedral is to be held in July. The works have 
been in progress eighteen years, and have cost over 80,000/. 

Mr Percy Fitzgerald, M.A, on Wednesday delivered a 
lecture-in. Leighton House, Kensington, on Robert Adam, 
the architect. 

fhe Bavarian Parliament have made a grant of 6,000/. 
for Carrying out the restoration of the tombs of the old German 
emperors in the cathedral at Speyer. 

The Brighton Town Council have agreéd to petition 
House of Lords in order that the Bill for the Electric Railway 
may be considered regardless of the defects found in the plans. 


Blackpool Promenade is to be widened with basaltic stone 
from German quarries, although suitable stone is to be found 
in Great Britain. 


The Late Mr. Bentley has left drawings and designs and 
colour schemes for the decoration of the Westminster Cathe- 
dral in a very forward state of preparation. It, is. anticipated. 
that no difficulties will be experienced.on the part of those who 


were accustomed to work with him in giving complete expres- 
sion to his ideas. 


ae 


Between the pillars are |, 


ah ask the Council to approve the -expenditure of 30;000/. on th 
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Relics of a Roman Villa have been discovered ina 9 
near Winchester on the east side of main road to Southam te 
Some ‘gardeners. in working the ground for gardening ha 
disturbed the upper foundation-walls of big flints, fragment; 
flanged tiles of the hypocaust, drain and roof tiles, pieces 
Stone, pottery and large tiles.... =, wie 

The Engineering Students at the Polytechnic Nig 
School, Vienna, have. decided not to attend any more lectu; 
until the Government enlarges the classroom accommodatic 
which is alleged to be altogether insufficient for present requi 
ments. . ae 

The London County Council have decided:—« 
That, in the absence of any undertaking from H.M. Comm 
sioners of Woods and Forests to co-operate with the Coun: 
for securing, upon the expiration of the leases and at reaso 
able cost, the setting back of the buildings on the nofthe 
side of Piccadilly, the widening of that thoroughfare to 8o 
between the Circus and Sackville Street be not undertaken | 
the Council ; (4) that the foregoing decision be communicat 
to H.M. Commissioners of Woods and Forests and to ¢ 
Council of the City of Westminster.” eee ae. 


M. Emile Molinier has resigned his appointment as co 
servator of the Objets d’Art Department at the Louvre and 
member of the Commission on Historical Monuments, |} 
has held the former, post for the last nine years, having be 
attached to the Louvre for twenty-two years. He has publish 
several valuable monographs and catalogues which are prix 
by experts. . | 


The Portsmouth Council are about to make applicatic 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 35,00 
for the erection of a new technical institute. mac 


‘The Town Council, Conway, have decided to repair tl 
Queen’s Tower at Conway Castle as a memorial of the la 
Queen Victoria. The tower contains an “oriel” supposed 
have been the private apartment of Queen Eleanor. 


Two Portraits by David, which were painted in 1795, hai 
been added to the collection of the Louvre. The subjects ai 
his sister, Mme. Serizeat, and her husband. Although know 
as a painter of Greek and Roman scenes, David’s best work 
in portraiture. Ae ae |g 

Mr. C. ¥. O’Connor, engineer-in-chief.of Western Australi 
has been found dead on the beach at Robb’s Jetty, Fremantl 
The harbour works at Fremantle were -carried out by hin 
After filling many engineering posts in New Zealand, where | 
was Under-Secretary for Public Works from 1883 to 1899, I 
received the appointment of Engineer-in-Chief of Westei 
Australia in 1891. ere 

Messrs. Farmer & Brindley have executed  twel\ 
figures in alabaster, which have been placed in a large ope 
arcade on either side of the reredos of Lichfield Cathedral, © 

The Mikado’s presents to King Edward on the occasic 
of the Coronation include embroideries, lacquers, and _notab! 
a pair of silver vases 15 inches high and inlaid with gol 
representing seven years’ work.of thirty of the best Japanes 
artists. si Se 

Mr. W. Dewey, town clerk of Islington, has been electe 
president of the London Borough Officers’ Association (a 
association consisting of the chief officers engaged in th 
metropolitan boroughs), in the place of Sir J. B. Monckton 
F.S.A., deceased. B 

The Salon Exhibition will be opened on May 1. Th 
Ministers of Fine Arts and Finance have agreed to the pro 
posals of the committee of the Society. of French Artist 
relative to the refreshment rooms and other supplementar 
sources of income. Need ae a 

A Committee of the House of Lords have passed a Bi 
authorising the construction of {a way across -the Medway 2 


Chatham to the Thames. opposite Kast. Tilbury for sailin: 


barges. . Ships in the canal would be propelled by electricity 0 


_the overhead trolley system. 


Eugéne Aizelin, the French sculptor, died in Paris 0 
the 5th inst. in his eighty-first- year. The artist was a pupil ¢ 


Ramey and of Daumont. His Psyche is in the Luxembour, 


rigs 


Museum.. , et 
The Housing Committee of the London County Counc 
purchase of a site about.50 acres. in. extent near Wormwoot 


Scrubs prison, to be used for workmen’s dwellings. © The sitt 
is the property of the Ecclésiastical Commissioners. Unde 


the prepared scheme of development accommodation would b 
‘provided. for about 9,200 persons in 1,250 cottages of fou! 
different classes. 


According to the estimates of the cost 0 
such a scheme it would appear that the cottages could be let a 
reasonable rents, and that with the outgoings at an average 0 
39°38 per cent, the net income would be sufficient to, enable th¢ 
Council to pay the price asked for theJand and to comply with 


‘all financial requirements. \ 
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SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS 


THE NEW PATENT OFFICE, 


SIR JOHN TAYLOR, K.C.B., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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chitect nd Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
) of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
mection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
_ Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
de the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
iplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
cult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
wer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
ders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
WVISER,” Office of The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
s, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
itor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
1 the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
l other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
y be interested. 
thors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
ossarily be held responsible for their contents. 
munication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
ue and address of the writer—not in every case for 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
mienis are requested to make their communications 
brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
ndence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
munications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
great disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
earance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
larly requested that information of this description be 
warded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
ous, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
ERSHOT.—March 29.—Competitive plans are invited 
dosed public offices, fire-station and town hall for the 
Premiums of £100, £75 and £50 will be awarded for 


cond and third best plans. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, 
, E,, surveyor. 


PRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
morial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
rmation can be obtained at the office of the Agent. 
for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 


ISTABLE.—A premium of 5/. 5s. is offered for the most 
design for a six-bed infectious diseases hospital. Mr, 
Benning, town clerk, Dunstable. 

‘AND.—April 21.—Prizes of 20/. and tod, respectively 
iwarded for the first and second schemes in order of 
1 utilising to the best advantage a plot of ground 
| by the Council for the erection of about twenty-five 
n’s houses in Coleraine. Mr. William Henry, clerk, 
fall, Coleraine. 
GHO.—April 4.—Competitive drawings are invited for 
$ to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
lodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
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in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums of 200/., 150/. and 100/. respectively 
will be awarded. Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

MANCHESTER, — The Chorlton and Manchester Joint 
Asylums Board invite designs for the proposed colony for 
epileptics and imbeciles. Premiums of 200/., 150/. and 100/. 
respectively are offered. Mr. H. Woodhouse, clerk to the 
Board. 

MEXBOROUGH.—May 1.—The committee of the Mex- 
borough Montagu Hospital invite plans for the erection of 
an accident hospital for both sexes, for the treatment of thirty 
patients, with the needful nurses and servants’ accommodation. 
Premiums of 252. and to/, are offered, the premium awarded to 
merge in the commission. Mr. C. Brumpton, secretary, Fern 
Villa, Mexborough, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

NEW SouTH WALES.—March 31.—Designs are invited for 
a bridge across Sydney Harbour. Mr. H. Copeland, 9 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

OLDHAM.—April 8.—Competitive drawings are invited for 
erection of new market hall and shops in Albion Street and 
Henshaw Street. Premiums will be awarded to the authors of 
the three selected designs, viz. 50/. for the design placed first, 
30/. for the design placed second, and 2o0/. for the design placed 
third. Mr. S. A. Pickering, borough surveyor, Oldham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—March 18.—For supply and erection of a 
pair of large gates, with wicket gate, at the isolation hospital, 
Cemetery Road. Mr. Nelson F. Denis, surveyor, 126 Victoria 
Road, Aldershot. 

ALDERSHOT.—March 19.— For erection of the brickwork, 
&c., connected with two sewage filters to be constructed at the 
sewage works. Mr. Nelson F. Denis, surveyor, 126 Victoria 
Road, Aldershot. 

ALNWICK.—March 20.—For erection of a coach-house and 
stable at Alnwick Castle. Mr. T, Pickard, Estates Office, 
Alnwick Castle. 

AYLESBURY.—March 17-—For repairing the old upper 
school at Quainton. Mr. Fred. Taylor, architect, 26 Temple 
Street, Aylesbury. 

AYLESBURY.—March 17,—For repairing the almshouses, 
cottages and farm buildings, and construction of a soft-water 
tank at the lower almshouses, with pump and penthouse over 
it, new privies and other sanitary work, and a new road to 
Gardeners’ Leys allotments, with new gates and fences, &c. 
Mr. Fred Taylor, 26 Temple Street, Aylesbury. 

BARNSLEY.—March 19.—For erection of a villa residence, 
Sheffield Road, and two houses and outbuildings, Beech 
Street, Barnsley. Messrs. Crawshaw & Willinson, architects, 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—March 
lavatories, &c., at the old town hall, 
Hall, Barrow. 


BATLEY.—March 20.—For erection of workrooms and 
other extensions to the tailoring department of the Batley 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., Commercial Street, Batley. Mr. 
Harry F. Buckley, architect, Batley. 

BLACKPOOL.—March 17.—For alterations to four houses, 
Waterloo Road. Mr. John S. Brodie, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Blackpool. 


24.—For construction of 
The Town Clerk, Town 


URTEVANT 


SYSTEM. 
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BLEWBURY.—March 17.— For alteration and addition to 
the village schools, Blewbury, Berks. Mr. Saml. Johns, 
architect, Wallingford. 

BRADFORD.—March 17.—For erection of a Board school at 
Wyke, Bradford. Messrs. Adkin & Hill, architects, Prudential 
Buildings, Bradford. 

BRADFORD. — March 17. — For erection of a caretaker’s 
house at Carlton Street school. Mr. Hargreaves, architect, 
Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Muirch 17.—For pulling-down and re-erection 
of the Dudley Hill Board school. Mr. Wilson Bailey, archi- 
tect, Market Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March 19.—For additions to store at Brown- 
royd. Messrs. Rycroft & Firth, architects, Bank Buildings, 
Manchester Road, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—March 20.—For erection of a terrace of eight 
houses in Killinghall Road, Undercliffe. Messrs. Empsall & 
Clarkson, architects, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March 20.—For additions to Rooks’ Mount, 
Wyke. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.— March 24.—For erection of fifteen w.c.’s on 
property adjoining Wild Boar Street, Bolton Road, Bradford. 
Messrs. Barber, Hopkinson & Co., architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Keighley. 


BRIDGWATER.—March 26.-—For erection of chapel and 
school premises in Church Street, Bridgwater. Mr. R. M. 
Challice, architect, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

BROUGHTON Moor.—March 20.—For erection of three 
cottage houses at Standingstone, Broughton Moor, Cumber- 
land. Mr. Bowman ilbeck, Sunning Side, Craika Road, 
Dearham, Maryport. 

Bury.—March 17.—For .alterations and additions to 
laboratory and locomotive shed. Mr. John Haslam, town 
clerk, Corporation Offices, Bank Street, Bury, Lancs. 

CAMBORNE.—March 22.—For reseating and renovating the 
Bible Christian chapel, Brea, near Camborne, Cornwall. Mr. 
Josiah Jewel, Brea. 

CANTERRSURY.—March 26.—For erection of eighteen 
cottages, &c., at the Kent County Lunatic Asylum, Chartham 
Downs. Mr. Francis R. Howlett, clerk to the Kent County 
Asylums committee, 9 King Street, Maidstone. 


LINCRUST A-W ALTON te SUNBURY WALL DECOR: 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings . 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. => 


CHELMSFORD.—March 21.—For extension of buildis 
Moulsham Street. Messrs. C. & W. H. Pertwee, archite 
Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 

CHICHESTER.—March 20.—For erection of business 
mises, South Street. Messrs. Shippam, architects, po 
Street. 

DARTFORD.—March 24.—For erection of a pair of s« 
detached cottages at the sewage pumping station at. Slg 
Green, near Erith. Messrs. Tait & Hobbs, architects, Lowf 
Street, Dartford. 

DEvIzES —March 17.—For erection of a shed* ferns 
house at the Wilts County Pauper Lunatic Asylum, Dey; 
Mr. C. S. Adye, county surveyor, County Offices, Trowbrid 

DURHAM.—March 17.—For erection of a cottage, | 
outbuildings and storehouse, at Meadowfield, near Duch 
Mr. W. Harding, secretary, District Waterworks Comp. 
Crown Street Chambers, Darlington. 

DURHAM.—March 22.—For erection of a dae hous 
Langley Park. Mr. Wm. Logan, Langley Park, Durham, 

EpsomM.—March 24.—For additions, alterations and ex 
sions at the isolation hospital at Hook Road, Epsom. 
Edward R. Capon, surveyor, Bromley Hurst, Church St 
Epsom, 

GLASTONBURY.—March 17.—For construction of a oF 
and by-pass to the main sewer near the railway station. 
Stanley Austin, town clerk, Glastonbury. 

GREAT HARWOOD. — March 29. — For erection of pe 
slaughter-houses in Wood and Balfour Streets, Great | 
wood. Mr. Alfred H. Dunkin, surveyor, Town Hall, G 
Harwood. 

HALIFAX.—For erection of the Macnaghten Vande 
Circuit Palace Theatre, Halifax. Messrs. Richard Horsfa 
Son, architects, Halifax. 

HALIFAX. = Marek 17.—For erection of model bakery, 
shops and offices, and stabling in Horton Street. Me 
Walsh & N icholas, architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax 

HALIFAX.—March 27.—For erection of a bakery, stal 
coach-house, &c. Messrs. Geo, Buckley & Son, archit 
Tower Chambers, Halifax. 

HINDLEY.—March 24.—For alterations and addline 
the central premises of the Hindley Industrial Co-opere 
Society. Quantities, &c., may be obtained at the 4s 
50 Market Street, Hindley. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief 


CAMEOID, 


Telegram: 
bTaioeaaba. Walton, “Tondox.! 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZ = 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly rhly 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FRE DK, WALTON & CO, Lrm., Sole Wanufackurers oe z 
14 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. “a 


~MELLOWES & COS 
ECLIPSE ROOF'- GLAZID ; 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 


a 


‘Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. — 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Sole Makers of 


WILKS’ PATENT 
“CLIMAX” 


SLIDING PARTITIONS, 


Division of Rooms, Halls, &c. 


‘idegrams, “ SOHOLASTIC.” 
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n.—March 18 —For repairs to the superinten- 
Tce. a the burial-ground, Hoddesdon, Herts. Mr. 
ip R. Longmore, clerk to the burial committee, High Street, 
idesdon. ; 
4 ULL.—For erection of Baptist church in the Boulevard, 
MrT. Brownlow Thompson, architect, 15 Parliament 
et, Hull. AX 
JuLtL—March 18.—For erection of a junior department at 
~Stoneferry Road Board school, Kingston-upon-Hull. 
srs. Botterill, Son & Bilson, architects, 23 Parliament 
et, Hull. 
LKESTON.—March 27.—For construction of a concrete 
wed service reservoir, of a capacity of 1,402,000 gallons, at 
dwick Nick (about 13 mile from Whatstandwell station). 
Wright Lissett, clerk to Water Board. 
RELAND.—March 17.—For erection of a building for a 
mery and sinking a well at Tulnaree, Carndonagh. Mr. 
foore, jun., Workhouse, Carndonagh. 
RELAND.—March 18.—For erection of a central creamery 
on at Bailieborough, co. Cavan. Mr. T. M. Farrelly, hon. 
etary, Creamery, Cavan. 
RELAND —March 18.—For providing a gravitation wate 
ly at the County Asylum, Antrim. Mr. J. Walker, clerks 
aty Asylum, Antrim. 
RELAND.—March 24.—For renovation of the Mount 
inger Presbyterian church, Belfast. Messrs. Graeme-Watt 
illock, architects, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 
RELAND.—March 24 —For erection of a villa at Hydepark, 
Antrim. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, Kingscourt, 
ington Place, Belfast. 
RELAND.—March 28.—For erection of a residence at 
in, co. Tyrone. Mr. John M. Robinson, architect, 7 East 
|, Londonderry. 
3LEWORTH.—April 1.—For additions to the Percy House 
ols, Isleworth. Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise 
't, Birmingham. 
(EIGHLEY.—March 18.—For erection of a residence, 
dville Road, Keighley. Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, 
‘tects, York Chambers, Keighley. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—April 3.—For erection of the 
additional buildings for the technical schools, St. James’s Road. 
Mr. Harold A. Winser, town clerk, Kingston-upon-Thames. 


LAMBETH. — March 20. —For erection of a disinfecting 
chamber, stabling, &c., at the Council premises, Wanless Road, 
Loughborough Junction. Mr. Henry Edwards, C.E., borough 
engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, S.E. 


LEEDS.—March 18.—For erection of entrance-gate pillars 
and boundary wall and alterations to lodge, building of new 
retaining wall to stable-yard, new closets, &c, at Bardon Hill, 
Westwood, near Leeds. Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, archi- 
tects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL.—March 17.—For erection at Highfield, Knotty 
Ash, near Liverpool, of a group of buildings intended to be an 
infirmary for the aged bedridden poor of the parish. Mr. 
Kirby and Mr. Willink, architects, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL —March 17.—For repairs at the workhouse, 
Brownlow Hill, the industrial schools and other parochial 
buildings, from March 30, 1902, to March 28, 1903. Mr. H. J. 
Hagger, vestry clerk, Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill. 


LoNnDON.—March 20,—For erection of a _ disinfecting 
chamber, stabling, &c. at the Lambeth Borough Council 
premises, Wanless Road, Loughborough Junction. Mr. Henry 
Edwards, engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington Green, 
SE. 

LONDON .—March 25.—For erection of Ottawa and Baffin 
Buildings, Preston’s Road ‘site, Poplar. Particulars at the 
‘Architect’s Department, Housing Branch, 18 Pall Mall East, 
S.W. 


LONG EATON.—March 25 —For erection of the following 
works in connection with the generating station, Long Eaton, 
z.e. Contract E, engine-room, boiler-house, offices, outbuildings 
and other works; Contract F, chimney-shaft, 120 feet in 
height, and foundations. Mr. Frank Worrall, district engineer, 
Council Offices, Long Eaton. 


MACCLESFIELD.— March 22.— For preparation of the 
levelling of site and construction of foundations, and drainage 
of the new infirmary annexe at the Parkside Asylum. Mr. H. 
Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 


‘EIGHLEY.—March 29 —For erection of a beer-bottling 
‘lishment and a residence, Lawkholme Lane. Messrs. 
jer, Hopkinson & Co., architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
»hley. 

ACTORS. 


RO-EXT 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


HT 


\ is, ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 
HN I WMERT 
LTE 
ni | Telegrams, Telephone, 
“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” | 862. 


 } 
ForM or Bloc 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 
| Having acquired Sawing cepyiiwe tae ue etna 
ASSELS & WILLIAMSON, PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
TIGINEERS & FOUNDERS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
VOTHERWELL. &e., &e., in their famous 


r OATALOGUES FREE. LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


(AND ware ACI0, =" ARK SEA GREEN STONE 
hy Clase, ResL R AND ¢ 
ae MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 
A ees OTHE CLOBE PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


CHEMICAL MFC. CO. 
Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


RFECTION IN ROOFING. 


THURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Wired. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


facturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
» Paris, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna 1373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
| Works—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


‘iv of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely bound in Cloth, Git Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


MAIDENHEAD.—March 
generating station near the Braywick Road, Maidenhead. 
Percy Johns, borough surveyor, GuildhalJ, Maidenhead. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


26.—For erection of an electric 
Mr. 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 
STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


| RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


DELTA_METAL 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANCANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
_ Newels, &C. 
SCUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


THY 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. - 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 


STAINED GLASS 


| 


PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
DECORATIVE GLASS 
For ECCLESIASTICAL, DOMESTIC & Business PURPOSES, 
Telephone No 91 King’s Cross. 
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NEW ‘ BARNET.—For additions to Church of England 
schools, Potter’s Road. Mr. F. Child, surveyor, 65-66 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 


NEWMARKET.—March 17.—For erection of a female in- 
firmary, additions to male infirmary, nurses’ home, maternity 
ward, administration buildings, laundry, porter’s lodge, receiv- 
ing wards, , alterations to existing buildings, &c, at the 
workhouse. Messrs, Holland & Sons, architects, High Street, 
Newmarket. 


NorRwWICcH.—March 21.—For erection of the Silver Road 
school, Norwich. Mr. C. J. Brown, architect, Cathedral 
Offices, Norwich. 


PICKERING AND KIRBYMOORSIDE. — March 31. — For 
laying six miles of 34-inch and 3-inch cast-iron water-mains, 
the construction of impounding tanks and service reservoir and 
the supply of about 210 tons of cast-iron pipes and fittings for 
the joint water-supply of Spaunton, Lastingham and Appleton- 
le-Moors, Yorks, Mr. J. E. Parker, engineer, Post Office 
Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PONTEFRACT.— March 17.—For ventilating, lighting, paint- 
ing and decorating, and laying floors with cork carpet, at the 
Primitive Methodist chapel, Pontefract. Messrs. Tennant & 
Bagley, architects, Pontefract. 

PURSTON.—For erection of a villa residence in Purston, 
Yorks. Mr. W. Hamilton Fearnley, architect, Station Lane, 
Featherstone. 


RAMSBOTTOM.—March 18.—For erection of the Hazlehurst 
Board school, Ramsbottom. Mr. Thomas Bell, architect, 
14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 


RAWDON.—For erection of farm buildings at Billing farm, 
Rawdon, near Leeds. Messrs. Barber, Hopkinson & Co, 
architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Keighley. 


Ripon.—For erection of a stable, barn, cartsheds, &c, at 
Grantley, near Ripon. Messrs. Bland & Bown, architects, 
North Park Road, Harrogate. 

RomsEy.—March 29.—For taking- es existing church at 
Sherfield English, near Romsey, Hants, and the erection of a 
new church on same site. Mr. Fred. ’Bath, architect, Crown 
Chambers, Salisbury. 

ROTHESAY.—For erection of power station buildings of 
corrugated iron on steel framing. Engineer, British Electric 
Traction Company, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, &e., 


Accurately and 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 


Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Cannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East darding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specijficutions anv Keports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Cenieats. Books for Instalments, 88.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S Pisum upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Bqual to Lithography and 50 per cent.CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., ° °ESS958 wa"™ 


‘Quantities '' Box, 14” x9" x5’, 2s. each. 
Telephone Ne 1750, Holborn, Telegrams, “| Oldacres. London.”’ 
SS 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 

MrpaL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables 
Leather, 1s. Telephon 


Weds UANTITIES, &c., 


for12s. Plans copied, enlarged, 


T. A. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, ’ &e., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


LIGHTNI 
CONDU 


Price 2s.—Office : 
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SUPPLEMENT 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, POORKE’S Tracing Cloths (8 diff 
Westminster, S.W. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLICR 


PRINTS. 
Whiteline en blue ground,and dark lineon white 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMI 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, §.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Ligh’. 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 
‘'Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 


W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 


HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. 


-THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM. 


HEADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT: 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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SANCREED.— March 20 —For erection of a fate 
house at Rosevin Vean, near Newbridge, Sancreed, | 
Mr. Henry Thomas, Botrea, Sancreed. nis 


SCOTLAND.—March 17.—For introduction of 
supply to Prestonpans water district. Mr. J. D, 
county clerk, Haddington. A 

SCOTLAND.—March 19.—¥or erection of stables a 
Arms hotel, Inverurie. Mr. George Gray, architect, 


SHEFFIELD.—March 17.—For erection of a 
Aughton, near Sheffield, Mr. J. D. Webster, archite 
Chambers, 19 St. James Street, Sheffield. 


SHEFFIELD.—March 21.—For erection of one 
premises at the corner of Castle Street and 
Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, architects, 15 St. Jam 
Sheffield. 


SHIPLEY.— March 20.—For alterations and repa 
old schoolroom and adjoining cottage at Shiple 
Trustees of Andrewes Charity, Shipley Vicarage, H 


SoUTH TOTTENHAM.——-March 26.—For erection 
420 feet of fence wall at the North-Eastern Hospita 
Road. Messrs. A. & C, Harston, architects, 1 = 
Street, E.C, 


STOCKPORT.—March 21.—For alterations and ad 
the police offices in Warren Street. Mr. John 
borough surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. im 


SuDBURY (SUFFOLK) —For alterations and addi 
Green Dragon hotel. Mr. A, Ainsworth Hunt, 
Sudbury. 3 

SUTTON FORD.—March 27.—For erection of an iC 
at Sutton Ford, near Rochford. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, arvey 
County Offices, Chelmsford. 


TONBRIDGE —March 20.—For erection on he 
grounds of a probation ward (eight beds). Mr. 
Stone, clerk, 23 Church Street, Tunbridge Vie i 


ways. Mr. C. F. peered clerk to the Council 
Offices, Union Offices, Burton-on-Trent. 


WALES.— March 17.— For erection of twenty-s 
shop and a detached villa residence at Ebbw Vale. 
Jones, 28 Commercial Street, Ebbw Vale. : 

DRAWING O 


LITHOGRAP HED POORE’S Patent Transfer Pro 


with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 


POORE’S Continuous Drawi 
73inches wide), — 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalo 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LT! 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES L 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO 


OBT. J. COOK & 
DRAFTSMEN & LITH 
enn Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill St 


TH WESTMINSTI 
Telephone No. 185 
Telegraphic Address, * € 


LIGHTNING 


for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
e No, 434 Westminster, 


ELECTROGRAPHED 
Wholesale Manufacturers & 


Ww. J: F URS 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Ohi 
Telegrams, “‘ FURSE, NOTTIN 


reduced, coloured. 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop, 


NG 
CTORS. 


1 


GARRATT &' 


Imperial Buildings: 
‘Leipsic Road, Camb 


, 


i. 
_— 
07 


Toh, 
be. 
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11 


ie —March 17.—For erection of a Congregational 
h, Waunllwyd. Mr. J. Phillips, Cwm, Road, Waunllwyd, 
Dy 


[ates —March 17.—For erection of two houses at Cwm, 
Ebbw Vale. Mr. George Rosser, architect, 28 Risca 
, Newport. : : 
T\LES.—March 17.—For erection of business premises at 
illery, Mon. Mr. Geo. C. Hillard, architect, Market 
bers, Abertillery. 

‘ALES.— March 18 —For erection of a new farmhouse at 
ynwen, near Talybont-on-Usk, Llanfeigan, Breconshire. 
sulars may be obtained from Mr. D. T. Isaac, Brecon. 
‘ALES.— March 19.—For erection of a Forward Movement 
at Barry. Mr George Thomas, architect, Queen’s 
bers, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. — For erection of residence and 
ng, &c., Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex. Messrs. Greenhalgh & 
‘bank, architects, Bank Chambers, Southend 

“est Ham.—April 1 —For erection of a public library at 
lway, Plaistow. Mr. S. B. Russell, architect, 11 Gray’s 
quare, W.C. bf 
ILLINGTON.—March 17.—For additions to premises, for 
Willington (co. Durham) Co-operative and Industrial 
y, Ltd. Mr. Frank M. Collins, secretary. 


yRK.—April 4.—For erection of the superstructure of the 
sed general offices at York for the North-Eastern Rail- 
‘ompany. Mr. William Bell, architect, York. 


te designs submitted by Messrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 
ment’s Inn, Strand, W.C., for a Baptist church and 
s, Wellingborough, have been accepted. The accommo- 
in the church is 601 adults. The estimated cost of the 
ete scheme, including tower, is 4,923/. 

t2 Jdler for March contains a brightly written and 
sting article on “ Ventnor as a Health and Pleasure 
t,” by John Eyre, a lively’story of adventure called “ The 
nin the Canon,” by Henry Wallace Phillips, a paper on 
Ancestry of the Horse,” by Frederic A. Lucas, and 
interesting contributions by Marion Hill, Jack Loudon, 
as Cameron, Harriet Osgood Clendenin, Aloysius Coll, 


TENDERS. 


For construction of th 


and near Deepcar 
C, CHAMBERLAIN, Leicester (accef/ed ) 


BARNSLEY. 
€ masonry piers for the pipe bridges at 


- £390 IO o 


For supply and erection of a wrought-iron fence and gate to be 
built at St. Mary’s disused burial ground and church field. 
Mr. J. HENRY TAYLOR, borough surveyor. 


J. ELWELL, Birmingham (accefied ) 


For street works and 


- £216 0 oO 
BEDFORD. 
extending the surface drain in Thornton 


Street. Mr.-E. H. C. INsKip, surveyor, Bedford Road, 


Kempston. 


G. A. Francis 
Ginn & Brace 


F. Ray, Bedford (accepted) 


G_ A. Francis 
Ginn & Brace. 
F. Ray (accepted ) 


BISHOP: AUCKLAND. 


Contract iNo. i. 


- 4293.16 0 
«| 261, 1g 10 
2 250. tee § 

Contract No. 2. 
: - : : oe MEO) EQS 4 
I9 5 Io 
1919 6 


For laying about 127 yards of 12-inch and 852 yards of 9-inch 
sanitary pipe-sewers, with manholes, lampholes, &c., 


ventilators, and 
Helmingten Row. 


the construction of sewage-filters at 
Mr. C,. JOHNSTON, surveyor. 


G. Hetherington. - £799 0 0 
G., H: Bell >; A 4 ; é ; L730 FS (6 
P. Frater : ; F : 685. 0 o 
WALTON BrRoOs., Crook (accepted ) 660 0 o 
BOGNOR. 
For carrying-out the Bersted drainage scheme. 
Patent Jointed. Ordinary 
Pipes. Pipes. 

E, H. King, Worthing. - £75300 £6,000 
Do. (alternative) . : 6,460 6,180 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . é ; . 6,648 6,295 
G. Osenton, Westerham . 6,500 6,200 
Tate Bros., Bognor . , z ‘ . 5,869 5,244 

GROUNDS & NEWTON, Bournemouth (ac- 
COTE We hea a ne 9 ae 5,633 5,032 


.¢c. W. HOBMAN'’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


| TAR PAVING, 
ficial Stone § Mosaic, 
Roulded or Plain, 


SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Manufacturers & Contractors. 


iw. HOBMAN & CO. 
JONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


. DE TRAVERS 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work | 
and for Clinker crushing. 
Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
aS ae 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


SPHALTE, 


PRESSED OR MASTIC, 
‘BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 


| Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
} Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
tweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &. 

} rttculars can be obtained from the Offices, 
‘N HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


nley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


ized Bricks. 


y work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
|, and Iron, and manufacture also 
: Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 
alee 4 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


‘ARDS & MEDWAY 
ngton Steam Joinery Works, | 

. ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 

aphic. Address, * Edgythe, London.” 

S JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, , 

eseription of STONEWORK executed 

|_ _ on the premises. 


lens Carried out with the greatest care and | “= 
STIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 


DESIGN A 


i 
.. 
> J 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


Builders’ Air Crates. 


WA LT E R , Ss I caer 


VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 


<a London Representative :— 


= = 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
IN 


STEEL BARS 
GALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 

PADIHAM, LANCS, 


MARKET. 

Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Cowls, &e, 
WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 

Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Gracechurch Street, 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 


Brick, Tile, Plaster, Gement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


Oatalogue 
of 
entirely 


WILKINSON & LENG, Ltd., 
Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. 


BLINDS. 

FITTINGS. 

SUN BLINDS. 

pte gh apt 

VENETIAN BL ls i 

DARK RooM BLINDs, 120 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 
WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULGAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences, Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


W. SALTER & CO. 
z E SEYSSEL 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HOWELL & CO. 


Se Se 


Flat Roofs, Basement, and other Floors, 
&c.; or any other Asphalting Work. 
All communications to— ., 


480 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BRENTFORD. 
For road works in connection with the High Street improve- 


ments. Mr. NOWELL PARR, surveyor. 
G. Wimpey & Co, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. (accepted 
per schedule). 
BRENTWOOD. 


For repairs to the Spread Eagle, Brentwood. Messrs, FOUL- 
SHAM & HERBERT RICHES, architects, 3 Crooked Lane, 
E.C,, and Bromley-by-Bow, E, 


T. BRUTY (accepted ) Me Res Cote vob ete) 


CHARTHAM. 


For painting, repairs and other work to wards B and C of the 
Kent County Asylum. Mr. W. J. JENNINGS, architect, 
Canterbury. 

A. H. INNS, 36 Camomile Street, tigndeo E.C. 
(accepted ) : 


For drainage, filter tank and water mains at the Kent County 
Asylum. Mr. W. J. JENNINGS, architect, Canterbury. 
A. H. INNS, 36 Camomile Street, London, EC. 
(accepted ) . £428 o oO 


Lh 2000 ADO 


CLEETHORPES. 

For street works in (Contract No. 23) Pelham Road, (24) 
Pelham Square, (25) road behind 19 to 51 Grimsby Road, 
(26) road behind 97 to 105 Grimsby Road, (27) Chapel 
Yard. Mr. EGBERT RUSHTON, surveyor. 


Accepted tenders. 
H. Holmes (Contract No. 23), Thrunscoe Road, 


Cleethorpes . 41,036.14 4 
G. W. Brown (24), Spring, Houses, ‘Clee- 

thorpes. : : 140 13 Oo 
G. W. Brown (25) . ; F4t 320 eo 
W. Burkett (27), Victor Street, Holderness 

Road, Hull . { ; : $ ‘ 4 TTT ie O 
G. W. Brown (26) . } 3 : : 3 Oo 3 


[ DOULT 


For supply of a fuel economiser at the Corporation a 


For supply of 2,000 tons of broken Guernsey granite, 500 to 


For erection of a bowlhouse, shelters, &c, 


For laying about 600 yards of 18-inch fireclay pipes. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
ING. STONE, . 
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DONCASTER. 


works. 
j.. Carter &Sen 5 2°. a 
Goodbrand & Co. : £36 
E. GREEN & SON, Economiser Works, Wakefield 
(accepted ) * 
Clay Cross Co. . : ; : é . 
A. Lowcock, Ltd.. : : ‘ °. eg 
DOVER. 


of Guernsey g granite siftings, 500 feet of Guernsey gra 
kerb, 1,000 square yards of York paving. aha. 
Accepted tenders. 

A. & F. Manuelle, 57 Gracechurch Street, E.C., brok 
Guernsey granite Ios. 5d. per ton, 13-inch siftings 7. 5 
3-inch siftings 6s. 9@., kerb 15. 83d. per lineal foot, — 

op Brooks & Sons, Hipperholme, Halifax, York stone, 6s. 
per square yard. 

DUKINFIELD. ee 
Mr. ‘Sa HA t 
borough surveyor. : 

J. E. Briggs & Sons 

W. Underwood & Bro. 

E. Holmes . ; . . 

Fitton & Bowness é ; ; A 

Saxon Bros. ; 

J. Gibson & Sons 

E. Marshall & Sons 

T. Dean 

J. Ridyard . 

Kirkby 4 

ROBINSON, Ashton-under- Lyne (accepted) . 


GATESHEAD. 


BOWER, borough engineer. 


1}, Young ; é : : ‘ . : 

J. Robson . ; ; ; : £3; oO 
G. Bell B : : 5 ‘ ie oO 
I. Bewley . ; ; ; : t Z . 24405 9 


Brebrer & Co. . ay 
J. THOMPSON, Gosforth, Newcastle (accepted) 2, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. m 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE TOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, 8 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PRO 


Sars CE, FOL PARTCOLARS. GRAVES? PATENT ROOFING CO., 14 WATER STREET, | 


CONTRACTORS TO HER 


MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. — ee 
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a SUPPLEMENT 
—————————— ee 
aes ILKLEY. 
| road and, sewer wor s at Grays, Esse. Mr. G. W.| F o sieeuon.s of the id as as Bridge over Backstone Beck. 
~ ’ . . . e 
Soan . ‘ a : ° : 2 . £810 0 oO J. Brown = 564 “a i 
Adams . . Z . - - 768 ‘0 oO J. Forrest . ; Z : : ; I st 2 
Ison, Border & Co.. : ¢ é : 00. OO E. Kellett . , : : : : 988 fo) : 
Jackson . : : : e ; F speGzh. On O J. Murdock : ; : 3 : ae II q 
5. Trueman . ; . 2 2 + O20 OF LG W. Barrand f : Zé ‘ ; ! ‘ a ps Ss Z 
| Gibbs & Co. . 620 0 Oo Horner & Maud ; F np ; pase 
3e Sea Defence Syndicate, Ltd, dL. (withdrawn) 536 4 8 T. Egan & Sons ; gis 18 Ns 
|W. Marsh (w7thdraw7) . : va 44or ko --5 DEAN Bros,, Ilkley (accepted ). : ; 1,607 EG 
| A eg IRELAND. 
rection of houses, shops restaurant, stabling and bake- . : 
ee E  Cleethor oe Ps, g For ioe ais irre Pye crossings (a) on certain 
» an a ne t J 
) ION, Cleethorpes cumepred i. 2... f5,807".0 0 Disicee ae new street, for the Larne Urban 
Main roads, 
HALESOWEN. e eres A : : : : : -£1,491 7 6 
- reet works in Cakemore, Blackheath, as follows :—Green J. MCNEIL ee ‘ ‘ sWitySA 7D BaP: © 
ane, about 330 yards in length ; Station Lane, about me NE (accep ted). j : epeQeS- 275 6 
to yards in length ; part of Master’s Lane, about 300 Agnew Street, 
ards in length, Mr. WILLIAM WHITWORTH, surveyor, S. McFarlane . . . . . . - 235 13 9 
ublic Offices, Great Cornbow, Halesowen. S. Walker & Son. : : . . : 217 16 6 
_lackay ; i : ‘ f - £2 187 0 0 J. MCNEILL (accepted) . : : ‘ 4 129 19 Oo 
[eces Thompson eee : eee e . For improvements to Imperial Hotel, Ballyshannon. Mr. 
. : . re a5 ee yaa LOCKWOOD, architect, Bundoran, co. Donegal. 
t ; : : : has 
all, Suen. CS. 920-0 0 i Patera Vee ear ST ASta 01% 
BER Ol WOKane® 2 2 Rt! a ae 
tt Ey et. ’ 5 
a Pas = by 2 Settled at £480 by addition of £20 for i improvements to 
'/RUMPTON, Halesowen (accepted ) ; Pt 446 Or O et aR a 
For veply and kaa a of ee cooking and laundry 
apparatus in the workhouse, Mullingar. 
| HARPENDEN. Benham & Sons ; 
- ection of a classroom at the Board school, Harpenden, R. MacDonald - : ae ar ti é 
erts. Hughes Bros. . : - F é 
‘i:ers, Ltd, E : ( : c ; £355 (oe) Maui & Gatchell : y . os : 
V5parrow. é . - ; : 339 IO Oo W. Summerscales & Sons. ; ‘ F 554 10 o 
ihe ; : : : ; ‘ : « . 26859. 16 Ravenhill Ironworks, Ltd, : : : : 530 0 O 
la . : ; A : ; ‘ -a°GIOk7>. 0 T. Reilly . ; : : 10 0 O 
V Dunham 5 1207.50 0 NooneEy & SON, Mullingar (accepted) Z : rea Io oO 
ys & BLAKE, Harpenden (accepted) a2 74.10.20 R. Mullally. : . 490 0 O 
” 


rvents Dry Rot li Ys and is a pl | 
lungus, Bacay: &c. So ignum | ay id 
site @ me 
i Wood Preservative. “": 
tolars from IVE 2A s_ CoO. Ltd. HULL. 


ELLISON’S — HOPPER” 
INLET. 


Cord or 


Solignum Depot, 


Oast Tron Painted. 
9 in. by 6 in. 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on i Reasips of Particulars. 


y 10in. 
wall opening, 8/- 


Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


K. rie ae tee 
FRED“ BRABY<«CO. J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W-} 1 ONDON 


IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, S.E. W. SHRIVELL, 


— sliding os A pAlso. 2 at t Liverpool, Glasgow & HL ART METAL WORKS. __ Established 50 Years. 


PVE cana CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 
- CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 
HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 
1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


3 igraencssr BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. J«x WEEKS & CO., LIMITED, 
G, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 
en ee 


Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valve 
‘. of THE ARCHITECT. fandsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. | tste1 Hot-water Pipes, Oastings, Connections and. Fittings 


at lowest retail prices, 


i es 60. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, E.C. | Telegraph, “Hortulanus, London.” ‘Telephore No. 8729 


| 
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JARROW. LEEK. 
For alterations and additions at the seouay grade school. For erection of a poultry market, Leek, Staffs. 
S. Craig . ; . : : £193.90) 13.500 MYATT, town surveyor. 
faiths Henderson : : A UAT 270 O'! sO. Tv Grace-s “ ‘ A 
J. BARROW, Jarrow (accepted) . 5 : » 1,048 3°90 36 Si Dalia aic. 
KINGSBURY. H. P. Embrey & Co. 


J. Heath 


For alterations and additions to schools at Dosthill. Mr. J. W. pes & Lows, Teele (accepted) 


GODDERIDGE, architect, Tamworth. 


E. Williams. ; ; eeu » £1,006 0 oO 
B. Musson : f 997 2 O LONDON. Fi 
S. WaTTON & SONS, Tamworth (accepted ) - 979 15 3] For additions to stabling, Streatham Conan SW. 
LANCHESTER. HERBERT RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane | 
For surface-water drainage works at Langley Park. Mr. W. ee 
CUMMING, surveyor. ME ape 
S: WALKER, Cockfield, Darlington (accepted). | J. Siieh @ Sone meta 
ne wean G. CANDLER & SONS (accepted). 


For supplying about 1,500 lineal yards of 6 feet wrought-iron or 
mild-steel unclimbable fencing, to be fixed at the Harehills 
' Recreation Ground, and about goo lineal yards of 5-feet 
6-inch wrought-iron or mild-steel unclimbable fencing, to 

be fixed at Cross Flatts Park. 


For internal decorations to house, Streatham Com 
Mr. HERBERT RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked 
William Street, E.C. 

J. Smith & Sons, Ltd, . : ; : ‘ 
G. Candler & Sons a f 


Accepted tenders. if 
T. Green & Son, Ltd, Leeds, Harehills Recrea- Maple & 00.) 280. (accepted) . 
tion Ground . .£791 0 o| For erection of stabling, Wanstead, N.E. Mr. HE 
J. & H. Smith, Ltd., New Briggate, Leeds, ‘Cross ba ayes architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William 
Flatts Park : : Sig) (BOO VEO 35 , a 
For painting at Seacroft fasdifed a Beidiett Street hospital. ae pikede fe SON i ; * ea £7: 
Accepted tenders. C.J. She out ea : ‘ ‘ ‘el 
Ve ee & Co., Boar Lane, ae ae oles BATTLEY, SON & HOLNESS (accepted ) 
Jenkins, Tollerton & Co.,, Merrion Street, For repairs, &c., to the Joiners’ Arms, Stratford, E 
Beckett Street hospital . ; : =e 94328 00 FoutsHaM & HERBERT RICHES, architects, 
For laying about 700 square yards of aoanecie flagging at Spa es ee ; Perini, 2" by- met E. 
Street, Holbeck. : i 
1d Binns & Sons ©) 44! ase ait eee £248.00 A.W. Derby 6 ee 
T. & R. Dews 4 3 E 5 i ; 2) BAB 16 FIO Si SALT (accepted ) . . . . * + 2 | 
D. Speight & Sons. ; : i 3 - 229 6 4 | For-repairs at the Albion, Stratford, E. Medes FOULSHA 
Towler & Speight : ‘ , ; : POP ee) a HERBERT RICHES, architects, 3 Crooked 
J. Speight . : ; ; : : ‘ of AO OMT 18D William Street, E. C. and aia Bow, E. 
J. Dalton. 241 19 16 A. Webb. eens 
J. FERGUSON, Vi ictoria Road, Leeds (accepted) 209° 5 6 T. Osborn & Sons 3 i : . : 
Schofield, Sons & Co,Ltd. j - $206.15 0 J. T. Robey. : . : 
Hard York Nonslip Stone Cos, ; ‘ - (205,19. 6 


|g i aed Wes WALKER (accepted ) . 


pear tae WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARI 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London," LONDON, EC. bt 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best re ahh on the Market. Used by Leading Architects: 


“FY agen IN SPACE, = 
COST, TIME, &c. Sepa 


SHEET. 


SOUND, a AN 
coc, VERMIN PRC 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLIC 


140 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.c. 


LONDON, © 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON API 


——— 
LONDON— continued. 

extension of carriage factory, Chiswick, W. 

WILSON, architect, 34 New Bridge Street, E. C. 


L, LEEDER & Co. (accepted ) a LEEAO7 Odo 
LOWESTOFT. 

erection of a small-pox isolation hospital. 

ywell & Co. “ } £347 0 
umpreys & Co. 310 © O 
yULTON & PAUL, Norwich (accepted ) 256° OO 
. MALDON. 
)street_works, &c., Victoria Road, Maldon, Essex. Mr. 
'T. R. SWALES, euuekis surv iste 
|B. Knight . . 5 xe: £556 9° 0 
|Wilding & Son ; s ATZ TO! So 
(,0UCH VALLEY BRICK & TILE >a Hall 
Bridge Road,-Woodham F one, Chelmsford, 
 acaeped z : 345 © O 
| MARYPORT. 
rection of the proposed cottage hospital. 

Accepted tenders. 
| Marshall, mason . weit £568 9 o 
(Kendall, joiner 200) <0a. 0 
| Kirk, plasterer IIS 1 9 
' Thompson, plumber ‘ é : a td LPOG 
\ Clark, slater . : : é : ae Ook Ot, O 
McKay, painter and glazier ; z TEe2GuIg. G 
Total, £1,202 Ios. od. 
| NORTHOWRAM. 


{ rection of two blocks of semi-detached houses at Upper 
brea, Northowram, Halifax. Messrs. J. F. WALSH & 
FRAHAM' NICHOLAS, architects, Museum Chambers, 
Talifax, 
Accepted tenders. 
N. Hauson, Stone Chair, Halifax, mason. 

W. Ratcliffe & Son, Claremount, Halifax, joiner. 
| L. Summerscales, Parkinson Lane, Halifax, plumber. 
sE. Fozzard, Burnley Road, Halifax, slater and plasterer. 


| TELEGRAMS: 
/OOLITE, LONDON.” 
OOLITE’ BATH.” 
OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


xROY 


Head Offices: 


of. 
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NEW MILLS. 


Mr. T.| For supply of a horizontal water-cooled condenser to pass 


200,000 cubic feet per 24 hours, with a by-pass complete ; 
rotary scrubber-washer, with engine complete, without by- 
pass connections, to pass 200,000 cubic feet per 24 hours, 
and four Io feet by 4 feet 6 inches square purifiers, in line, 
with single valves, connections, covers and lifting crane 
complete {Green’s patent). 

Accepted tenders. 


Clapham Bros., Ltd., Keighley, purifiers WAAAZ Oo O 
Clapham Bros., Ltd., Keighley, washer scrubber 160 10 0 
R & J. Dempster, Ltd , Newton Heath, condenser 150 0 oO 


For supply of a new Lancashire boiler, 5 feet diameter, 14 feet 
long, single-flue, fitted with Meldrum’s or other forced- 
draught furnace. 


T. OLDHAM, Heaton Norris (accepfed ) £125. a) .o 


OLDBURY. 

For construction of manholes and lamp-holes, also inverting 
and other works in connection with about 134 existing 
manholes. Mr. J. T. EAYRS, engineer, Clarence Chambers, 
‘39 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

E. BOORE, Bearwood Road, Smethwick, Birmingham 
(accepted ), £376 4s. 8d. 


PEAR TREE GREEN. 


For erection of a boys’ school, High Street, Pear Tree Green, 
Hants. Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, 
architects, 9 Portland Street, Southampton. 


Hinton Bros. £6, 5cO O O 
Witt Bros.. alg) > KomMare) 
HH, Cawte. O75 0 .O 
T. Rashley ; 6,083 oe, 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. 5,985 0 oO 


STEVENS & Co., Northam, Southampton (ac- 


cepted) . 5,800 


O° 
oO 


PONTEFRACT. 
For work in connection with the carrying-out of the Brotherton 
drainage scheme. 


SUTCLIFFE & Co., Luddendenfoot (accepted) . £4,000 0 Oo 


# BATH STONE FIR 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BATE. 


i S, Lr. 


wih Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD; PIMLICO, 


STREET EAST. 


alla 
: { 
“S)\ | QUARRIES. aye @; esyeth | QUARRIES. 
=f) | MONK’S PARK, pore oak p> BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. of ue % cee COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. <9 ONG Wen tobe STOKE GROUND. 
=— | FARLEIGH DOWN. <e8h S39 cutained omy of | WESTWOOD GROUND. ag dae 
: gD aD FOR. Aare GON he Bath Stone Firme, Ld, PORTLAND. ees MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


INNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, L™®>” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


EDFORD LEMERE«CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


1OGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 
OFFIOE HOURS 9 a.m. TO 7 P.M, PRIOR LISTS AND ESTIMATES FRER. 


7 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (iT 1602). 
merican Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
i Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, ade eh 4 
| é , 
(ee, 
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READING. SCOTLAND. . 
For supply of generating plant and rolling-stock for the | For laying new double line in Rosemount Viaduct and ne 
intended electrical tramways. single tram line in South Mount Street and Rosemou 
Generating plant. Place, Aberdeen ; also for strengthening rail joints a, 
Maxim Electrical Co, Ltd. . : ; ‘& 19,673 0 O equipping for electric traction existing lines in Rosemou 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. t 18,550 0 O Place, Beachgrove Terrace and Fountainhall Road, _ M 
Crompton & Co., Ltd. . : ; . EO,270, 7,010 WM. DYACK, burgh. surveyor. : 
British Westinghouse Go.; Ltd : $018,082.00 P. TAWSE, Aberdeen (accepted ) ‘ £3,918 1 ir. 
Blackwell & Co., Ltd. . =. =. + + 17,074 © ©| For erection of a cooking-room at Rothes school, Mess 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. . : aL 707350 yO A. & W. REID & WITTET, architects, Elgin, z 
British Schuckert Electric Co, Ltd. 3 Pees Uh eas omnes) Accepted tenders 
Allgemeine Electric Co . : 110,005. * O40 F Rathes lee 
Rolling Edy 3 J Fraser, Rothes, builder. 
British Schuckert Electric Co., Ltd. ‘ =) 2I,25010..0 J: oe bis Ree b, oenees 
British Thomson- Houston Co., Lige - 19,234 0 0 J. Wilson, Le 
ye : : A. Russell, Elgin, plumber. 
British Westinghouse Co., Ltd. . . FiMLO;O7O. OF 00 J. 
Crompton & Co., Ltd. . ; : eya.8 3275.20: G. Hume, Dufftown, plasterer, 
Maxim Electrical Co., Ltd. . ; ‘ pS, 1hS 100 J. Stewart, Rothes, painter. 
Hurst, Nelson & Co. . : ; : . 17,695 © ©O| For erection of buildings in James Street, Lossiemou 
Dick, Kerr &-Co., Ltd... i x : - 17,322 0.90 Messrs. A. & W. REID & WITTET, architects, Eig 
Blackwell & Co., Ltd. 5 : ; ROL 75209 #0120 Accepted tenders. 
Brush Electrical pee Co, : . A LROOL OO J. Young, Elgin, builder. 
Witting Bros., Ltd. i , . NIO-8 15 OO A. K. Garrow, Dufftown, carpenter. 
Allgemeine Electric Co. . : ; 6 W10,230 0370 J. Sutherland, Dufftown, plasterer. 
ROCHDALE. K. MacGillivray, Lossiemouth, painter. — 
For street works in Canal Street, Church Street, James Street, | For erection of a house in Stotfield Road, _Lossiemou 
Eliot Street and George Street, Castleton Moor. Mr. Messrs. A. & W. REID & WITTET, architects, Elgin, 
S. S PLATT, borough surveyor. Accepied tenders. ; 
T. TURNER, Siddall Moor, Manchester Road, Heywood D. Forsyth, Elgin, builder. ee 
(accepted ). W..Ritchie & Sons, Lossiemouth, carpenter. __ 
For supply of about 11,000 lineal yards of 4 in. diameter Thomson & Frazer, Elgin, slater. 
agricultural drain tiles. W. Lyon & Son, Elgin, plumber. ‘i 
ENTWISLE & Co., Kearsley Brickworks, Stoneclough, near A. Maclver, Elgin, plasterer. : 
Manchester (accepted ). J. Kintrea & Son, Elgin, painter. oe 
SANDBACH HEATH. J. Shand, Lossiemouth, blacksmith. — a 
For erection of Wesleyan chapel and school at Sandbach SOWERBY BRIDGE. aah &: 
Heath. Mr. ALFRED PRICE, architect, Sandbach. For street sewerage works in the following streets :—Edw. 
G. Wright & Sons . : : . 4 noe 1,600 0 oO « Street, East Parade, Grove Street, back road betw 
S. Manley. : 4 é : ‘ : E275 0 Grove Street and Park Crescent, back road ods 
W. Street . : : ; ‘ ‘ : oT 5O), O10 Oxford Street and Derby Street. = 
J. Stringer. ‘ 5 ; : : g STR IOVO 50 Accepted tenders. 
Av EB. Leet: . oo... « L110 © o| Belfield & Barnes, Lord Street, for Edward Street, E 
E. & W. Birchall Bros. : : : ‘ : 899 0 oO Parade, and back Oxford Street. 
T. Jackson. 5 ; ‘ , : ‘ : 864 0 O| J. Riley, Gratrix Lane, for Grove Street and back Grove Stn 


APIC 


A SANITARY 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


oF BRITISH MANUFACTU 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


“ WAPICTI *» can be made in any Tint, and is adap f 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, & 


FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK 


‘“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may l 
applied over it. = 


ee 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’ § ENAMEL, LTD. New Cross, London, 8 


iF 
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} ILLUSTRATIONS. TRORNHILL. 


For additions to cottage in Overthorpe Road, Thornhill, 
Yorks. Mr. S. W. PARKER, surveyor. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, MANCHESTER. 


| 
| Accepted tenders. 
IEW PATENT OFFICE, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, W.C. E. P. Sheard, mason . é : : 5 £104 IO oO 
; ee Wilson Bros., joiner. : Y ; : 36.4.0 20 
. NEW Y.M.C.A. BUILDINGS, ST, HELENS. G. Hargreaves, slater . p ’ : . “PF E16" 1p. 0 
| F. Mitchell, plumber . ; : é i ar £374) ,.0 
PARISH CHURCH, ARBROATH, N.B. A. Booth, plasterer. . . . . ae (Je Ca 
p 3 B. Smith, painter : 4 ; ; ; , 25% SO 

B WALES. 
| SEASCALE. For erection of an isolation hospital at Llantwit Fardre, near 
ection of a dwelling-house at Seascale, Cumberland. Pontypridd. Mr. E. REES, surveyor. 

N. GEORGE BoyD, architect, 33 Queen Street, White- W. Thomas & Co. . : ; : : £8 094 16 o 
hen. Williams & James . : : , d 7,516 Gero 
| Accepted tenders. Morris @cvRiomasr 6 f 0" c08 be ih pirates 8. 6,083 SO 
_jrguson, builder . : : : . £691 0° 0 G. Rutter... : 3 : : ; . 6,902 14 0 
‘}Iburn. & Son, carpenter and. joiner. mez20" GO W.E. Willis. : : : : ‘ = Oz 72 seed 
‘ums & Co., plumber and glazier . ; wiiyiarpy Oo Price Bros. ‘ v3 OOS 7E) O8nG 
‘| Whitfield, slater . : é 3 : eh ASB O W. DAVIES, Pontypridd (accepted re f - 6,397 0 a 

_jcConn, painter . ; : . , - 13 90 O| For street and sewerage works at Llantwit Fardre. Mr. G. S, 
| MORGAN, surveyor. 

Road impo ovement at Rhydyr sade Llantwit Fardre. 
STANLEY. Barnes, Chaplin & Co. . - ; -£446 11 8 

stet works required at Stanley, Durham, in the formation T. Wilhams. ‘ , : : - AZ S'S 
9/1) Albert Street, Anthony Street and Back Beamish Morris & Thomas t : ‘ : } eo 4IS-23142 
Sezet, Stanley ; (2) new road, including footways, from W. Rowlands ; ; , é ; . 406 13 6 
Fmt Street, Stanley, to Shield Row Brewery. Mr. Davies & Williams. 7 F ‘ : PA 343136 
JiePH ROUTLEDGE, surveyor. haviesta. : ; : : ees sos) BY 16 
VY White . : : : : i anoi2ek 15- 6 J. Thomas . : Srazs 19Y 0 

‘Manners . : : ; : ; 2,029 9 oO J. B. MuNDby, Mardy, Glam (accepted ) , «14309. 9. 0 

. yung. , : : : . , Y F085 1.5 56 Tonyrefail sewers. 

_] Simpson : t : F ; ; aL 7 LOnEN 0 W. D. Rowlands. . : ‘ ‘ 2 ESOC. 4 
piarmett =. J : : : : eh ON are J. B. Mundy : ; : : : 2 Vi FSONION:. 5 
‘Jutledg or. F : S525 FES 3 A. G. Collins & Co ; : ‘ j <uAZ 14 6 

, i Stanley (accepted) . ‘ ust ATO On 0 Barnes, Chaplin & Co. 3 ; i . 144 I9 Io 
MORGAN, Pontyclun (accepted ) ; : + 342728 Io 
| STYAL. WALMER. 

ei:tion of additional cottage homes for 120 children at | For road and sewer works at Walmer. Mr. CHAS. BARKER 
Sal, Cheshire. Mr. JAMES B. BROADBENT, architect, engineer, Bromley. 
1!>ooper Street, Manchester. CASE SEA DEFENCE SYNDICATE, LTD. (ac- 

McGarity & Co, Manchester (accepted) . £10,540 0 Oo cepted) . , : : , : ‘ ait pay. koe G 


= 


nilding & Decorating Department. 


HIN BARKER & CO, L” 


KRhENSIN GTON a 


GARRY OUT 


HLCLASS DECORATIONS, INTERIOR JOINERY, 
[IMRBLE & DECORATIVE PLASTER WORKS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, and 
TRUCTIONAL & SANITARY ENGINEERING WORKS, 


| IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
| 


lave a large and competent staff, and can always arrange for a 
_ representative to wait upon clients to suit their convenience. 


WARMING APPARATUS BY STEAM AND HOT. WATER. 
KNG APPARATUS OF SPECIAL DESIGN. STOVES & INTERIORS. 


| DESIGNS, PLANS AND ESTIMATES FREE OF CHARGE. 


——— 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. [Tp ATING APPARATUS 
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TRADE NOTES. 


WE are asked to mention that.the mosaic in the Corn 
Exchange now being erected in Manchester, under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Potts, Son & Henning, was laid by Messrs. 
Diespeker & Co., of Holborn Viaduct. 

THE Berkefeld Filter Company, Ltd., of 121 Oxford 
Street, W., who in the beginning of this year placed upon the 
market an improved germproof filtering cylinder, to which they 
have given the distinguishing name ‘ Tubor,” have been 
favoured with another contract from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to supply filters for the use of the troops in South Africa. 

A’ VERY large clock and chimes has just been erected 
in the tower, Beverley Minster. The chimes play upon ten 
bells in the north-west tower, and the hours are struck upon a 
new bell (Great John), which weighs 7 tons, in the south-west 
tower. The whole of the work has been carried out by 
John Smith & Sons, Midland ‘Clock Works, Derby, to the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Plumbers’. Registration Bill has passed the Lords, and 
is now before the Commons. 

THERE are fifty market crosses in the West Riding, That 
at Sharow has been handed over to the National Trust. 


BRIGHOUSE Bridge, carrying the Huddersfield and Brad- 
ford main road over the Calder, is to be widened from 30 feet 
to 42 feet. 

A NEW Wesleyan church and schools were opened at 
Sunderland on Wednesday afternoon. They are a portion of a 
scheme of extension on the part of the Wesleyan circuit, over 
which about: 28,000/, is to be expended. 


ON Saturday afternoon a new workmen’s home at Craig- 
neuk, Wishaw, was formally opened by Provost Stalker. The 
home has been erected by the Craigneuk Workmen’s Homes 
Company, Ltd., at a cost of 5,000/., and will give accommoda- 
tion for 160 lodgers. 

A NEW post office has ‘been erected and formally opened 
in Buccleuch Street, Melrose, the contractors being Messrs. 
Herbertson, Galashiels. The building is a handsome and 


commodious one, consisting of the public office, a large sorting 


CHAS ZH PICKARD - 
ARCHITECTURAL > 
” PHOTOGRAPHER — 


HIGHEST CLASS WORK = 25 
PRICES & ESTIMATES FREE ~ 


5.PARK LANE.LEEDS. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING Te 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 
Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
md Repaired. No stop- 
~ page of Worksrequired. 


‘Blackburn, Nottingham,’ 
f Telephone: No. 238, : 
Nottingham. 


HENRY G. MURRAY, nn 
‘Artist in Stained, Painted & Leaded Glass, THE i a L og 


MOSAICS AND CHURCH DECORATION, &c. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES, TABLETS, SCREENS, &c- 
BRITANNIA STUDIO, 
Caroline Street, Eaton Square, 8.W. 
(Late of 155 Buckingham Palace Road, 8. W.) 
'Spécialité—VARIED ANTIQUE GLASS. 
a Nee ere 


LOW PRESSURE 


Hor Warer 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLS, GREENHOUSES, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, &c. &c. 


VINCENT ROBERTS, 


Colliery Signals se eonceal nails at Toate 
AND 1} x44” Wainscot Oak at 
Electric Bells . HOT-WATER ENGINEER, Lt oe : 
we le 4x43’ Pitch Pine 
iy Ap rerth Srerage 1 x43” ditto 
Distance no object, Cherry Row, 
Telegrams, SKINNER LANE, LEEDS, vicERs Bros., Timb 


TELEPHONE 2141, 


hall with all the latest furnishings, and rooms 
graphists, postmaster, male and female clerks, 
messengers. 


THE publishing and general offices of Ze Mo, 
and Industitelle have been removed to 23°°B 
Italiens, Paris, the editorial department remaini 
fore, at 33 Boulevard. des Batignolles. . This publi 
many of our readers are doubtless aware, publi 
distinguished scientific patronage, and appeals in 
ing fashion to engineers and manufacturers in gene 

IN excavating at the extreme east end of 
Cathedral preparatory to carrying out a portio 
extensions, the workmen have discovered a 
foundation of the original edifice, erected abo 
William the Conqueror. Near it, alongside wh 
had been a limekiln, was a block of stone, formin 
abacus of a Norman capital, with diaper carvi 
excellent state of preservation. _ 

St. Mary’s R.C. church, Dundee, was formally 
Sunday, after extensive alterations and the in 
peal of bells. The church, which is one of 
Dundee, has been improved by the addition of a fac 
by a couple of fine towers, in which ha 
the new chimes. The interior has been re 
tasteful style, and the improvements include t 
of eight new windows, a mosaic floor in the s 
marble altar and a new marble pulpit. The s 
been rearranged, and accommodation provided f 


AT a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural. 
held at 117 George Street, Mr J. A. Arnott occu 
in the absence, through indisposition, of Mr. Jas 
and a paper was read by Mr. George Whittet o 
Oxford,” in the course of which he spoke of the 
features of its colleges and other buildings. — 
followed. On Saturday afternoon some fifty m 
Association had an opportunity of inspecting the 
at Granton. On arrival the party, after having z 
of the huge undertaking from the bridge at 
corner of the site, were conducted over the e 
Mr. W. R. Herring, the chief engineer, who sui 
the leading features and purposes of the various 
machinery and its uses and generally the metho 
adopted in gas production, &c., on the cor 
scheme. 


_“ PERFECTION 


PATENT G 


WORKS: BRIGHOU: 
LONDON OFFICE: 11 VISTORIA STREE 


F 
ll 
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Out -of 173" x3” x3" best yellow 
13s. 8d. per 100; 173x3” x2! 

17}''x3'’ x13" ditto, 6s. 10d. per 100. 
Also in Pitch Pine, Prices 


SIN) 
SS 


EE 


A 


Head Office :—67 & 68 KING 
_“Telephone.601 and 


, 
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; creation of Greater New York by the annexation of 
‘Jn and the boroughs of Bronx, Queen’s and Richmond 
- nto existence a city somewhat comparable to Greater 
ij, so far as area and population are concerned. The 
{306 square miles, and the population may be taken in 
yumbers as 3,500,000 ; in 1900 it was 3,437,000. In 
‘e population of London was 4,803,000, but that of 
t, London—the area of 688 square miles included within 
i of 15 miles from Charing Cross—cannot be much less 
600,000. Assuming the figures given above to be 
nately accurate, the ratio of London population to that 
s York is as I to *530, and the areas are as 1to-467. On 

e assumption the density of population per square mile 
yon is 9,600, and that in New York is 11,470. New 
therefore more closely inhabited than London in the 
5/0n of 1:20 to I. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


\rth-Eastern Railway Company have decided to expend 
3 on Hartlepool docks. 

H West Pier at Whitby has been damaged by recent 
sind repairs were ordered on Monday. 

4 foundation-stones of two new Board schools were laid 
iim Monday by Canon Lambert and Councillor Mil- 
m espectively. 

q 14S MEHAN, bricklayer’s labourer, fell from!a scaffold 
ij. he was working at Middlesbrough on the Sth inst., 
ii his back, He died a few hours after in the Infirmary 
4S have been passed for a new church which is to 
e Mission of the Good Shepherd, Small Heath, 
niam, and the foundation-stone will be laid on the 22nd 
n The new building will be a large and handsome 
a), providing free accommodation for 1,000 worshippers, 
i] 20st 8,000/. 

> meeting of the executive committee of the Swansea 
x Trust on the 6th inst. a proposal was considered for 
timproving the South Dock, which is being brought 
ily up-to-date. It is proposed to throw out a wall 
aoint near Pockett’s Wharf to a point near the new 
‘ which will have the effect of dockising the old 
) 


and considerably enlarging the basin. It is calculated 


| 
‘ 
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that an additional 760 feet of wharfage will thus be obtained 
at a cost of 12,000/, 


THE picturesque old wooden bridge spanning the Thames, 
and connecting Pangbourne with Whitchurch, is’ in process of 
demolition, having been considered unsafe for some time past. 
Preparations are in progress for the erection of an iron struc- 
ture by a Darlington firm. It is hoped that the new bridge 
may be completed about the end of the year. 

THE Blackpool Corporation have now completed arrange- 
ments for commencing the huge work of widening the 
promenade. The contract for an extensive supply of basaltic 
stone from the Rhine quarries has been arranged, and word 
has been received at Fleetwood to prepare for the discharge of 
two large steamers from Rotterdam laden with nearly three 
thousand tons of stone, the vessels being expected early next 
week, Blackpool people may now reasonably anticipate that 
this long-deferred scheme will be pushed on and so provide 
work for those unemployed in the district. 


AT Islington Dr. Danford Thomas held an inquest on 
Saturday on the body of Mr. Peter Murray, aged eighty, a 
retired builder, late of 8 Moranda Road, Upper Holloway. 
On Friday evening deceased left his home to attend early 
evening service at the chapel of St. Joseph’s Retreat, Highgate 
Hill, and while in the attitude of prayer was found by a Mr. 
Marchant to be ill. Assistance was at once summoned, but 
death had ensued before the arrival of a doctor. Dr. E Hors- 
ford said that the cause of death was syncope, and a verdict to 
that effect was returned. 

THIRTY master and operative plumbers applying for regis- 
tration under the National Registration of Plumbers attended 
at King’s College on Saturday for examination by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers. The candidates were 
from various parts of London, and also from Dover, East- 
bourne, Hailsham (Sussex), Ramsgate, Redhill, St. Albans, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea and Sutton (Surrey). The practical test 
included lead bossing and the making of plumbers’ joints, &c. 
The examination questions included the subjects of contamina- 
tion of drinking water from faulty connections, roof covering, 
arrangement of bath, sink and closet wastes, drainage of town 
houses, and disconnection with sewers. The examiners were 
Mr. Charles Hudson, master plumber, chairman of the board 
of examiners, Mr. J. Knight, master plumber, and Messrs. 
J. T. Martin and G. W. Stacey, representing the United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Sixty per cent. of the rmasters and 4o per cent. of the operatives 
succeeded in passing the examination, 

THE building surveyor for the Corporation of Liverpool 
reports that in 1901 the new houses built within the city of 
Liverpool were 1,963, an increase over 1900 of 390. It also 
exceeds the average of the past six years by 175. He states 
that “there is nothing specially remarkable in these figures, as 
they simply denote a natural increase of new houses.” Of the 
total number only 316 were in the old city, and 277 of those 
were tenement houses built by the Corporation, each separate 
dwelling being counted as a house. West Derby heads the 
list of new houses with 584. There were 100 houses built with 
rentals of 357. and upwards, 441 of 252. to 35/., 633 18/. to 25/, 
558 127, to 187 and 222 under 12/, the last class being 
exclusively built by the Corporation for labourers’ dwellings. 
During the year 461 dwelling-houses, 11 workshops, &c., and 
6 manufactories, &c., were taken down. 


REPRESENTATIONS having been made to the Bishop of 
Lincoln as to the need of extension and rearrangement of the 
ecclesiastical districts of Great Grimsby, his lordship appointed 
a commission of inquiry, including Earl Yarborough, Lord 
Heneage, Archdeacon Bond and other gentlemen to inquire into 
the spiritual needs of the borough, and the report of the com- 
mission shows that the population of the neighbourhood has 
increased in eighty years from 4,000 to more than 80,000. 
The commission recommends the formation of four new district 
parishes, the building of five new churches and the provision 
of six parsonage houses. It is pointed out that the effort will 
necessitate the creation of a new fund which should not be less 
than 70,000/. if the entire scheme is to be carried out. 


Mr R. H. BICKNELL held a Local Government. Board 
inquiry recently into the application of the Middleton Corpora- 
tion to borrow sums of 12,166/. and 23,100/. in respect of the 
sewage works and sewers. The town clerk stated that the first 
sum comprised amounts overspent on the sewers in the original 
scheme, and had to be spent in consequence of the bad nature 
of the land they came in contact with. The second amount 
was for extensions at the sewage works, and for the setting-up 
of new works for the treatment of the sewage at Birch, 
Bowlee and Slattocks. Mr. H.S. Batey, on behalf of Colonel 


Hopwood, owner of the’ Hopwood estate, opposed ‘the last 
application on the grounds that all the sewage ought to go 
down to the main outfall works, and not to be treated. as 
separate works. 


It would be exceedingly disagreeable, and 
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would have an effect on the building operations on the 
The Corporation proposed to put the new works on the 
but he was instructed to state that Colsnel Hopwood 
not sell them the land until he was compelled — The in. 
said the Board were certainly opposed to dual works 
was demonstrated to him that the sewage cf these outed 
could at a reasonable cost be conveyed to the outfall wo 
should certainly recommend the Board to refuse this a 
tion, but he had to hear the other side The borough st 
(Mr. W. Welburn) said the Corporation did not reco 
the scheme propounded by Mr. Batey, because it y 
expensive,.and the town clerk said the additional cost 
be 2,0co/. The inspector said he would make a note 
objection, and the inquiry closed. 


Mr. S. W.. WHEATON, M.D., an inspector of the 
Government Board, held a public inquiry at Hanley | 
6th inst. with respect to a proposal to amend the 
Stoke and Fenton Joint Hospital Orders 1880 and 1896 
to provide that the purposes of the joint hospital board ¢ 
longer include the provision of hospital accommodat 
smallpox cases; and an application for the issue of 
visional order forming the boroughs of Hanley, B 
Longton, Newcastle-under-Lyme and Stoke-on-Tren 
urban districts of Audley, Fenton, Kidsgrove, Leek ang 
stall, and the rural districts of Cheadle, Newcastle. 
Lyme, Stoke-on-Trent and Wolstanton, into a united « 
for the purpose of the provision of hospital accommodat 
the reception of cases of smallpox, and such provisional 
also to provide for the constitution of a joint board, to 
the governing body of the united district. Mr. A. Ch: 
clerk to the Joint Hospital Board, in explaining the na 
the application, said it was that of fourteen local auth 
whose districts embraced an area of 111,348 acres, 
population of 335,382. The proposal was to form a joint 
representative of these authorities for the purpose of ei 
and maintaining a smallpox hospital, upon a site at B; 
purchased by the Hanley, Stoke and Fenton Joint H 
Board. The site consisted of over seven acres of ft 
land and cost 339/. 17s. 1od, and would be let to th 
authority. Dr. G. Reid, county medical officer, support 
application, remarking that the scheme was an economic 
efficient method of getting out.of the difficulty. The) 
opposition to the application. The Mayor of Hanle 
vote of thanks to the inspector, and in secon 
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. expressed a hope that the provisional order would | of a transformer, the strengthening of the foundations of 
ez ed so that the work—the pressing work—of | the boiler and engine-house, a sub-station in London 
the hospital might be taken in hand. The inquiry | Square, and_ in connecting up with customers along 
ed a the route of the distributing mains over and above 
1 Y the amounts previously estimated for and_ sanctioned by 

. Hata ovement Board. It had been found that the 

igh tension cables from the works at Crowlands to the town 
ELECTRIC NOTES. had been overloaded, and to the six cables already laid they 


. : . Rnanceniein. proposed to add four more at a cost of 5,880/. Of the remain- 
eeting oa Benes ceisined von at Cor- | 28 items the chief were 1,000/. for a new sub-station, and 
Iderman gat, ¢ Pests : P 12,000/. for a two years’ supply of meters, cut-outs, service and 

ould shortly require loans for 108,000/. in connection | .~. “hse f . » se 4 
jdmarks including 17,000/, for electric light extension, | Jo!ts and distributing mains, with 2,092/. for contingencies. 
ee ; ‘Lsi : Pte ern eee There was a prospective demand for power to work the pier 
3ath Seed anne ; Pons a PR Sal, ne ean Sess pees a street tramways and the lighting 
scussed at great length | ons ma of the L. and Y. Railway Company’s station at Chapel Street. 
y the inquiry sub-committee as to the electric-lighting | There was no Spacdition® eae! P 
ng. They recommended an expenditure of 13,020/, 
he works in a condition to face next winter’s load, 
| that they might be authorised to receive and con- 
tenders for the leasing or sale of the works which G. & T. EARLE, LTD. 


sent to them. After some discussion Mr. Isaacs | wer are reminded by the receipt of a handsomely printed and 
amendment that the proposal to receive tenders be | jjjustrated brochure on the standard methods of testing 
On a division the amendment was rejected, but only | cement adopted by Messrs. G. & T. Earle, Ltd, cement 
ites to 11, the attendance having dwindled. The manufacturers, of Hull, that the firm was established as long 
so included three gas company shareholders, who at ago as in 1811, and that at present the fourth generation of 
‘ot vote consequent upon a threat to bring the matter the family are engaged in the manufacture of the cement on 
:notice of the Local Government Board. The Clerk, | the excellence of which it has built up its reputation, an 
ruled subsequently that they were entitled to vote, excellence which it is as much the aim of the present represen- 
ree voted in favour of the reception of tenders. The | tatives of the firm as it was of their predecessors to maintain 
1s adopted. ° at all costs. Messrs. Earle & Co. are also manufacturers of 
WEL DURNFORD, R.E., Local Government Board | an odourless cement paint, which they are offering under the 
; held ani inquiry at the Southport town hall into an | name of “ Nonex,” for which they claim that it preserves. 
tn by the Southport Corporation for sanction to | artistically iron, corrugated iron, brick walls (renders damp- 
1,000/. for the purposes of electric lighting. It was | proof by sealing all perforations), cement, plastering, stones, 
| t the expenditure already made or contemplated was | slates, tiles, &c. It is supplied in the following colours :— 
¢ necessary, in view of the growth of the demand for Slate, cement, slate blue, dark terra-cotta, green, dark blue, 
\;ht and power. Of the sum applied for 9,000/. had | light marone, light brick red, cold-grey slate, yellow, light 
io spent on condensing plant, pumps, the erection blue, black, &c , and will stand washing without rubbing off. 
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A LADY CONTRACTOR. 


For the first time in his life David Doak, a contractor of 
Philadelphia, wishes he was a woman. Mr. Doak, says the 
Baltimore Architects’ Journal, began to realise the advantages 
of. belonging to the opposite sex when Mrs, Hugh Brady got 
the job of clearing out the débris after the Hunt-Wilkinson 
fire away from him, and he had to content himself with obtain- 
ing the contract to pull down the walls. 

'-In the beginning Mr. Doak watched from afar with 
resentful, sceptical eyes as he saw a woman in a golf 
cape arrive with six men and dump-carts. ‘‘ But say,” 
said Mr. Doak in tones of unqualified admiration ; ‘she’s 
all right. She knows her business. While she was at 
the building I had to go away back and sit down. 
Nobody looked at me, nobody listened to me. My own 
men wouldn’t pay any attention to me. She was. the whole 
thing. They came from the papers and wanted to take 
her picture, but she wouldn’t have it. I said ‘Take me,’ but 
nit. They told me to go away before I cracked their lenses. 
The reporters wanted to interview her, and she wouldn’t have 
that either. I told them I would talk, but they said they didn’t 
want to hear me. Is she smart? You bet she is. She makes 
me feel like thirty cents. Is she young? Is she good- 
looking? She’s everything I am not,” said Mr. Doak humbly. 
‘She can get her men to fill the carts by giving them one 
good sharp look. I couldn’t get them to do it witha club. I 
used to pity women just on principle; but never again,” he 
said, “never again. I envy ’em.” ,And he started after a 
man who put three shovelsful of dirt in his cart and called it a 
‘load... 

Mrs. 
Philadelphia. She kept on with her husband’s business when 
the died. She has madea success of it, and is known as a 
shrewd business woman. She takes contracts to haul ashes, 
clear away the débris after fires, or anything, in fact, that 
other: contractors in the same line of work are in the habit of 
doing. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF NEWCASTLE, STAFFS. 

A LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was held at the 
Town Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, on the 4th inst., by Mr. A. A.G. 
Malet, M.Inst.C.E., respecting an application by the Cor- 
poration for sanction to the borrowing of 8,6152. for purposes of 
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Hugh Brady is the only woman. contractor in | 


electric lighting. Mr. S$. Watson (solicitor) repr 
Corporation, together with the assistant town-clerk 
Bentley, and Mr. S. V. Chrehugh (Messrs. Lac 
& Sillar, London and Manchester), electrical 
author of the scheme. There were also presen 
R. B. Mellard (ex-mayor) and T. P. Heath, Coun 
Elliott (chairman of the electric-lighting commi 
T. H. Nicholls (borough treasurer), R. Fen 
accountant), &c. Evidence was given of the popu 
able value and outstanding loans of the borough 
witnesses testified to the demand for electric light, 
stated that since the provisional order was obtain 
had been made to the Corporation for the su pl 
the principal tradesmen in the compulsory area 
sisted of Brook Lane, Penkhull Street, High Str 
Square, Bridge Street, Ironmarket, Nelson Sq 
Street. Mr. Clirehugh described the scheme. 
posed to put down two Ioo horse-power gas: 
would drive two 60-kilowatt dynamos, by means 
coupling direct. It was considered reasonable 
within a very short time after the opening of t 
would be 4,000 eight candle-power lamps connec! 
One of the proposed dynamos would supply this 
to insure continuity of the supply in case of break 
necessary to provide duplicate plant. The Co 
posed to supply gas from the gasworks at 2s. 6 
which was rather a high price for gas for powe 
as he supposed 150/. of that at least would be 
hoped the Corporation would see fit to reduce tha 
later. The proposed site of the works was land a 
gasworks and in the possession of the Corpora 
they had no other use. A battery of accumulate 
supplied sufficient to maintain 350 8 c-p. lamps for 
Then there’ would be the other necessary 
suitable buildings. The system proposed was t 
system at pressure of 440 volts, giving a supply 
for electrical lighting purposes of 220 volts a 
purposes 440 volts. The estimates only allowed f 
of mains in the compulsory area. The whole 
designed so that, without wasting any work 
expenditure, the mains could be extended ov 
area of the borough. The feeders were o si 
to carry any reasonable demand, and branche 
directions. But the committee did not anticip: 
would be any demand for extension beyond ft 
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tleast for some years. In a small station the costs 
scessarily high, and it was very desirable to make the 
‘ enditure as low as possible. The estimate was as 
—Two Ico h.p gas-engines, 1,200/.; two 60 k.w. belt- 
'ynamos, 600/.; belting, water-vessels, pipe connections, 
/.; balancing transformer and booster, 300/.; switch- 
nd connections, 300/.; accumulators, 775/.; travelling- 
ol; buildings, &c , 2,000/ ; underground mains, 1,980/. 
6057. It was necessary to add ro per cent. for con- 
es, fees, &c., and one or two other small items made 
estimated cost 8,615/. The interest and sinking fund 
imated to absorb 544/ and the working costs to amount 
making a total expenditure of 1,381/. The revenue 
90 8 c.-p. lamps, each consuming 15 units per annum 
vas a low estimate) at 6¢. a unit (which was equivalent 
3s. 6d. per 1,000) amounted to 1,500/. a year, showing 
of 1197. No provision was made for street lighting. 
as no opposition to the scheme. Thanks were accorded 
sctor at the close of the inquiry. 


ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION. 


orld’s Fair planned to be held at St. Louis next 
nown Officially as the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
celebrate the centennial of the acquisition from 
a by Jefferson of the territory of Louisiana, out of 
ve been made the twelve States of Missouri, Arkansas, 
innesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Louisiana, Colorado, 
g, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, and the 
erritory and Oklahoma. The area included was a 
guare miles, and the price paid was 15,000,°00 dols. 
ulation of the States at the census of 1900 was 
6, the taxable value of property was 6,616,642,829 dols., 

annual value of all the products was about 
ooo dols. The actual work of construction is pro- 
apidly even during the winter months, as St. Louis, 
i of its mild climate, lends itself to this. The plans 
orincipal buildings have been accepted and many 

have been let. The Fair authorities have 

to occupy the new grounds of Washington 
‘comprising 110 acres, which connect with the 
_ proper in Forest Park. Upon these important 
are either finished or in course of erection. With 
tion the site chosen will cover over I,c0o acres. 


It is easy of access, the various street railway systems, of 
which the city has about 500 miles, converging at the different 
gates and entrances ; all the twenty-four railways entering St. 
Louis will be connected directly with the site, while electric 
lines will be constructed to carry passengers from one depart- 
ment to another within the grounds Of the invitations 
extended to foreign countries twelve or fifteen have been 
accepted, of which Japan and France are the principal. The 
exhibits of each nation will be preserved in their entirety, and not 
scattered according to their classifications, While the exposition 
will be both national and international, it will also illustrate, as 
completely as possible, the history and resources of the States 
and territories made from the Purchase. The Fair is to be held 
under the auspices of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company, whose management is confided to ninety-three 
directors—the leading business and professional men of St. 
Louis—its president being the Hon. David R. Francis, for- 
merly Governor of Missouri and Secretary of the Interior in 
the Cabinet of President Cleveland. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


THE ‘“rehousing of the people” will, it is quite clear, soon 
become a question of practical politics, says a writer in the 
Spectator, and as no one disputes the existence of overcrowding 
or its injurious effects upon morality, health and happiness, the 
subject of dispute is narrowed down to the methods of pro- 
viding aremedy. There are just three which are possible, and 
until we have settled which of the three we intend to adopt, 
allarguments, proposals and speeches must remain more or 
less sterile. We must, whether we like it or not, either leave 
the matter to private enterprise, or compel the municipalities 
to supply gaps out of the rates, or assist builders from public 
funds to erect the necessary and wanting rooms. If we should 
talk ourselves deaf we shall find no other plans, and it is round 
them that the battle in Parliament and in the constituencies 
must necessarily rage.’ We will try, therefore, to state very 
briefly their inevitable recommendations and objections. 

1. There can be no doubt that private enterprise in building 
houses and flats is preferable to any other plan if it will only 
work. The private builder knows where houses or rooms are 
wanted, he knows the kind of house or flat that will be in 
demand, and he can meet individual or class requirements 
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without dislocating his machinery. His resources are limitless 
while profit is in sight, and he need waste no time over argu- 
ment, but can set to work six hours after he “sees his way.” 

It is a lighter argument, but still a strong one, that he, and he 
only, of all potential rebuilders, is in accordance with our 
habits, will not derange industry or wages, and will not out 
of his work acquire political power. The conservative builder 
may become a great man, but so will the radical builder, and 
they neutralise one another. Unfortunately, private enterprise 
fails to dothe work. The builder does not “see” before him 
the profit which is his impelling power. Just at the moment 
when, owing to the increase of population—which is of 
course the ultimate root of the whole matter—the need for 
houses and rooms has increased to the point when men ‘get 
angry, the wages of the building trade have risen, the cost of 
materials has risen, and the demands of a healthily fastidious 
opinion have risen till, though rooms can be provided by the 
million, they cannot be provided cheap. Even the skilled 
workmen are embarrassed by the rents required to give the 
builder a stimulating profit, and the unskilled workmen, 
speaking broadly, cannot pay them, and are forced to crowd 
together in a way which modern civilisation, whether sanitary 
or moral, wishes to forbid. We need not go into figures, and 
sO bring on ourselves shoals of letters, because we can bring 
the broad fact home to our readers in an easier way. When, 
seventy years ago, the Reform Bill was drawn up, the govern- 
ing power of the country was vested in the 1o/. householder. 
He was considered, and he was, a humble aristocrat, a 
respectable person with a stake in the country and a reason 
for being orderly. Ten pounds a year, however, is less than 
4s. a week, and where is the builder who in the country, if 
there are no exceptional circumstances to help him, will supply 
and keep in repair a good sound cottage of four rooms, or in 
London three rooms in a flat, to be let at that rate? He asks 6s. at 
deast, more usually 7s. for the cottage, and in London at lowest 3s. 
a room, and the poor, by which word in this article we mean the 
men earning less than 1/,a week, cannot, if married, pay it. They 
must either crowd into smaller tenements or take lodgers, in 
either case producing the very evil which all reformers want to 
avoid. The skilled workman has met the difficulty by paying 
about twice as much in proportion to his income as the pro- 
fessional or the business man does ; but the unskilled workman 
is powerless, and very apt to regard too much interference on 
the subject as an oppression. Parliament cannot alter this 
state of things—cannot, that is, compel the builder to build 


without profit, or fix the price of bricks, or order mas 
content with, lower wages. Something may be do 
country, as we have always argued, by allowing | 
wood ; but that device would possibly send up th 
durable timber, which is limited in quantity, and 
case, of no use in great towns. Our hope in private | 
at any rate in the towns, unless, indeed, the Populatio 
is very limited. 2. 
2. We come, therefore, to rates—the “ municipa 
house-building” in which so many people fanatical! 
but the hope there is not vivid. ‘The plan does not 
country case at all, and in great towns the burden y 
we believe, too heavy. If the town councils tak 
earnest they must do the whole work, for private bu 
not and cannot compete with them, and the whol 
meeting the full needs of the existing population, ; 
growing population, will, we fear, prove too heavy 
They will never build as cheaply as the builders—it 
the nature of things, for their workmen are voters, 
will be robbed in contracts—and if the builders ear 
profit, how can their fettered rivals? They will, y 
lose money to such an extent that the ratepayers, W 
no means as humanitarian as writers in the Dazly 
either rebel and refuse to continue the underlies 
rents so increased by rates that they will be fore 
defence to join the ranks of the overcrowded. Thi: 
means an imaginary danger. We venture to say 
London County Council, instead of trying petty & 
—petty, we mean, in proportion to the necessity- 
whole work earnestly in hand, it would in twenty 
abolished as an intolerable burden on the prospe: 
great city. Its better rooms would attract new : 
workmen from the country, its worse rooms would n 
the total result would not improbably be a vast debt 
all other forms of progress, and a system of crowdin 
less injurious because it would be partially concealed 
3. It is quite possible, though no one will admit 
better not to admit it until a serious effort has been 
the problem is insoluble, and that one condition of 
of the ancient and of all Oriental city civilisatior 
crowding ; but we think there is hope in the thi 
This is to extend the provisions of the existing A 
promotion of cottage building so that private bui 
under prudent and carefully considered conditions ol 
from the Treasury at, say, 24 percent., eels in f 
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: ve an incurable belief in private energy when urged by 
tion of profit, and one great obstacle in the builder’s 
the rate he is compelled to pay for capital. The mere 
vy that he could get it upon fixed and known conditions 
empt him into enterprise, and thereis much more result 
terprise than from civic benevolence. It would greatly 
cause if eviction for non-payment of rent were made 
is it is in France, and if “flitting” were regarded as a 
offence ; but it is quite useless in the present state of 
to press for any change of the kind. The public will 
eve as Miss Octavia Hill, for instance, does, that an 
je rent is more readily paid than one casually 
ind to argue with the uninstructed conscience when its 
ce seems benevolence is a hopeless waste of time. But 
ne to believe that cheap capital employed by private 
right solve the problem without driving private enter- 
t of the market, and without placing an army of opera- 
the disposal of the majority in any town council. At 
its, the experiment could be tried without either the 
the municipality incurring indefinite pecuniary risks, 
ning landlord of masses of tenants who if aggrieved can 
‘ut of power. To give to tenants the right to dismiss 
adlord does not seem to us to tend towards either 
tual payment of rent or zeal in the erection of new 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ince and Princess of Wales were accorded an enthu- 
‘Sees in Manchester on Wednesday, when they paid 
ito Cottonopolis, for the purpose of opening the new 
\tth Hall at Owens College, which latter, by the way, 
‘ed its jubilee on the same day. This celebration 
|however, but for the national mourning, have taken 
‘elve months earlier, the College, which was founded by 
wens, having been opened to students on March 12, 
Yor the following description of the new building we 
\bted to the Manchester Guardian :— 

) hall stands at the angle formed by the junction of 
(Street and Burlington Street, and, together with the 
| Library, occupies the south-east corner of the College 
ezle. The means of access and egress are especially 
‘ious. Not only are there street entrances for the 
11 Oxford Road and Burlington Street, but there are 
) approach from the Christie Library, which adjoins the 


hall on the west, and also from the first floor of that part of the 
older building which contains the senate room. There remains 
one more entrance, namely, that under the wide and con- 
spicuous archway which serves to link the new buildings to the 
tower block. This archway will in itself constitute a great 
boon to the College, for the present entrance to the quadrangle, 
which is situated under the tower, is, to say the least, inade- 
quate, and is not without its dangers when used for vehicular 
traffic. From the new archway access is gained into the old 
building on the right, and on the left into the entrance-hall of 
the new building, from which a wide corridor leads to the 
staircase hall at the south end. On either side of this corridor 
are ranged a group of rooms, which occupy the whole of the 
ground-floor of the building. These rooms are intended for 
various purposes. Some of them will be set apart for examina- 
tion purposes, while others will be allotted to the University 
authorities as offices. There are also a large kitchen and 
service-rooms to be used when dinners are given in the large 
hall above. The staircase hall is a feature of some architectural 
interest. The stairs themselves, which ascend to right and 
left, are screened from the hall by an arcade, and there are also 
arches which cut off the public entrance at the east and west 
ends of the hall. Ascending the stairs, one comes first to the 
general level of the floor of the hall, from which a good view 
is obtained of the proportions of the whole room. It is 50 feet 
wide and 60 feet high from the floor to the apex. The length 
is about 130 feet, but the whole of this is not visible, for the 
north end wall is partly concealed by platform and galleries 
and by the central and crowning feature—the front of the noble 
organ. 

This organ, which, as was’ recently announced, is the gift 
of Mrs. Rylands, is one of the masterpieces of Messrs. Willis 
& Sons, and deserves a few words of description. The case is 
of oak, in Gothic design, and the front. pipes are burnished 
metal. The organ has four complete manuals, with-a manual 
compass from C C to C—61 notes. The pedals are from C C C 
to G—32 notes. The great organ has twelve registers, the 
swell thirteen, the choir ten, the solo eight, the pedal ten, and 
there are eleven couplers and accessories. ‘The organ is 
controlled by twenty pneumatic pistons, and five composition 
pedals. None of these, however, are in at present. The whole 
action is tubular pneumatic, and the solo organ is enclosed in 
a box like the swell, being therefore expressive. There are 
fifty-three speaking registers. Of these, two are of 32-feet 
calibre, and 2,339 pipes. There are considerable variations of 
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‘wind-pressures from the different registers. The organ, of 
caurse, is far from being complete, but at the request of the 
College authorities! Dr. Kendrick Pyne consented to play on 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the hall is the roof, 
which is of a particularly rich description. The visible portions 
are entirely of oak, and the principals, which are a modification 
of the well-known “hammer-beam” construction, are in the 
form of large pointed arches. Their lower extremities rest at 
each end upon granite columns, which seem, as it were, to 
carry the roof from the floor. Between the columns come the 
windows, the hall being lighted on both sides. The side 
windows, like the great window at the south end, are filled with 
coloured glass. In the case of the south window the interest 
is. increased by the insertion of a number of coats-of- 
arms, among them being those of the University, the 
College, the county and the city. Many of the benefactors 
of the College are commemorated in the same way. 
In prominent positions are the arms of John Owens, 
the founder of the College ; his friend George Faulkner, who 
is said to have persuaded Owens to leave his money for the 
foundation of the College rather than to bestow it upon 
himself ; the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. C. F. Beyer, Sir 
Joseph Whitworth, Mr. R. C. Christie, Mr. Thomas Ashton, 
and the families of Fielden and Rylands. For illumination at 
night the hall has been provided with pendant electroliers, two 
of which hang from each of the roof principals, The seating 
accommodation is not on the floor space alone. There are 
raised stages at the south end, which are accessible from the 
staircase, and at the higher level the staircase also leads to 
various galleries. 

The Whitworth Hall, like most of the. College buildings, 
has been designed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, and the 
external material is a stone similar to that used elsewhere at 
the College. The style, though in some parts richer than that 
of the adjoining buildings, is for the most part of the same 
character. To give special point to the design two towers have 
been introduced at the south end, flanking the great gable 
which contains the traceried window ; but in order that these 
should not vie unpleasantly with the tall tower—so familiar a 
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| the other hand, they were caused by neglect or 1 
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at the'north end by the carriage archway alread 
The roof over the archway, being lower than the 
of the hall, serves to dissociate the new buildings 
ones and to prevent an undue sense of crowding - 
have been produced if the hall had closely adjoined 
The foundations of the new building were cor 
February 1898. Its cost is about 50,000/. 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE, 
AT the fourth sessional meeting of the Auctiones 
of the United Kingdom, held on the 5th j 
Medical Examination Hall, Victoria Emban 
Bennett Rogers, the president, being in the chai 
Soper, barrister-at-law, read a- paper on “ 
Liabilities of Landlord and Tenant for Impro 
Charges under the Sanitary Acts.” He said the 
one which should be taken into consideration i1 
tract of letting for a term of years, and the I 
showed how the question raised might be 
friction and a source of difficulty if not pro 
for in the contract of tenancy. He summarised | 
possessed by local authorities to compel the 
improvements in private property, and quoted 
cases with a view to show that in certain circun 
tenant had been held liable under covenant for 
the requirements of the local authority. He me 
other leading cases which were decided in favour of th 
and said that if the covenant were to pay all charg 
upon the landlord, it would be sufficient to rid h 
but if it were fo pay charges imposed upon the 
it would not be sufficient, as these duties under 
Acts were imposed upon the landlord persona 
the premises. It would save much confusio 
the : covenant ‘to include all charges pay. 
owner under the Public Health and any other 
for the time being in force and applicable to the 
suggested rules and principles which might be o 
said that if nuisances arose from structural or inherent 
in*the property, which were not apparent to the 
commencement of the holding, the cost of re 
ought, in common fairness, to fall upon the landlord ; 
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e expense of putting things right again. The landlord 
not to escape, through the ingenuity of the draughtsman 
repared the lease, from burdens which he should in 
; bear, and, on the other hand, the tenant ought not to 
through any faulty wording of his covenants when it 
. intention that he should bear these expenses, 


‘DEVELOPMENT OF EASTBOURNE. 


ELOPMENT of much importance to the future of East- 
has just been commenced, says the Swssex Daily News, 
opening-up of the Ratton Park Estate for building 
s. The undertaking may, in fact, be regarded as the 
ncement of a new epoch in the history of the town, for 
y will this development afford opportunities for the 
. of many moderate-sized private houses, of a type 
in demand, but it will add much to the attractiveness 
bourne’s surroundings. By next May one reproach 
Eastbourne will have been removed by the completion 
ew low-level drive to Hampden Park and thence to 
don. With the exception of the Duke’s Drive to 
Head, there are at present only two ways out of the 
ie over Ocklynge Hill, the summit of which is no fewer 
© feet above high-water mark—a narrow and incon- 
road—while the other is that rather dreary way out by 
to Pevensey. Hemmed in as Eastbourne is on the 
e by the Downs and on the other by the Pevensey 
s future extension is only possible on the high ground 
north-west, occupied mainly by the estate of Mr. F. 
a-Thomas, M.P. This estate has lately been laid out 
F. G. Cooke, A.M.I.C.E., architect, of Eastbourne, and 
s make it quite clear that a development of the highest 
ace is imminent. 

4 has been written about Hampden Park and its 
ins, but it is the intention of this article to deal with 
eral laying out of the estate. The part now being 
id mainly lies between Hampden Park and the Downs, 
g onthe south up to Old Eastbourne, A glance at the 
ws that nearly all the roads being constructed, and 
be constructed, radiate at various points from the low- 
ye, much as the branches of a tree radiate from its 
id all appear to be designed with due regard to the 
nce of the public, as well as to the advantage of the 
This bold scheme is rendered the more easy by the 
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happy fact that there are no varying ownerships in the way, 
and therefore no conflicting interests to study, as happens so 
often in the vicinity of many towns. The width of the low- 
level drive until it reaches the Ratton estate boundary will be 
50 feet over all, in itself a very broad drive: but on reaching 
this point it will be at once widened out to about 100 feet over 
all, with turf and trees on either side. Nearly all the other 
roads are to be similar, and as they will eventually extend for 
several miles, the effect cannot fail to be pleasant toa degree. In 
many Cases where roads meet there are to be wide open spaces 
treated as commons, three and four acres in extent, all dealt 
with in such a way as to make rapid transit at junctions of 
roads easy and safe, so that the motorist and the cyclist alike, 
both now and in the future, will have nothing to complain of. 
In fact, there are few localities where their interests have been 
so carefully studied. 

This, of course, has been done strictly with an eye to 
business, for it is now universally recognised that the motor- 
car, more especially, has come to stay, and that the locality 
that caters best for the comfort of those who use these rapid- 
running vehicles will surely in the long run benefit most. 
There is hardly a straight road on the estate, nearly all being 
laid out in flowing curves and with easy gradients. As oppor- 
tunity offers, the existing Willingdon Road will be widened, 
and the picturesque old village will soon have two broad new 
approaches, one close to the church and the other at the east 
end near Hydneye House, converting Church Street, now 
practically a cul de sac, into a pleasant thoroughfare. While all 
the new roads will be planted on either side with trees, it is not 
intended to put them too close, nor to have them just at the 
junction of roads. It is quite possible to have too many trees, 
beautiful as they are; indeed, complaints are now made in 
Eastbourne that the trees are too thick in several of the roads. 

Mr. Cooke, who has specially visited many of the best 
health-resorts in Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, Denmark, 
and in this country has made a special study of tree-planting 
in towns, and considers that the heedless crowding of roads 
with tall forest trees is a mistake, both from picturesque and 
hygienic points of view. He lays it down that roads with 
houses on either side should only be sparsely planted with 
trees. There isa happy medium in all things. Houses should 
be surrounded with glowing light, brilliant sunshine and general 
dryness, and this is not possible where tall trees exist close by, 
unduly obstructing the free passage of light and air. So the 
Ratton estate is to have trees enough, but not in such numbers 
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as to detract from the brightness and dryness of the residences, 
.and the “open spaces” are to be numerous and attractive. 
To begin with, there are the grounds attached to Mr. Freeman- 
Thomas’s mansion-house, which bulk largely on the plan ; 
then there is Hampden Park, some 82 acres in extent, 
including 50 acres of wood, and adjoining which there 
is to be a recreation-ground some 20 acres in area, 
in addition, bringing the open spaces of the Park 
practically right up to the Willingdon station. At in- 
tervals more or less all over the estate there will be 
playing fields for the use of such private schools as may be 
built on the estate, and last but not least, close under the 
Downs, there is the wide undulating space now occupied by 
the Willingdon Golf Links. At present there are only nine 
holes to the course, but space has been allotted for its extension 
at an early date into a complete eighteen-hole course. The 
present links are succeeding admirably, and form no mean 
attraction, not only to the Ratton estate, but to Eastbourne itself, 
‘for it is well known that the existing Eastbournelinks are crowded, 
especially in the season, and that there is plenty of room for 
another full course. Willingdon links lately have been greatly 
improved. There is a scheme now on foot to erecta new club 
‘house on the latest model, quite close to the Victoria drive 
and of easy access from the new low-level drive. From the 
foregoing it will be seen that no efforts have been spared to 
make the Ratton estate not only a charming place in itself, but 
worthy of its close proximity to Eastbourne. 

By a fortunate geological accident the estate stands in the 
main on chalk and high ground, and to show this last more 
clearly the levels above high-water mark are figured liberally 
all over the plan. These levels range from about 8 feet near 
Willingdon station to 221 above high-water mark, and even 
‘higher. The average height of the low-level drive is about 
4o feet above high-water mark, and that of Hampden Park 
about 25 feet; in fact, the highest ground anywhere in the 
vicinity is in this favoured estate. Willingdon Hill, which 
towers over the village, is nearly 100 feet higher than Beachy 
Head itself, so that those who may desire to perch themselves 
on high ground will have plenty of opportunity of so doing. 
The views to be obtained are magnificent, especially from the 
Willingdon links and around them. From here one may see 
that glorious stretch of country ranging from Crowborough 
past Heathfield to Battle and Hastings, Herstmonceux and 
Pevensey in the nearer foreground, and, far-spreading to the 
-right, the broad expanse of the English Channel, all forming a 
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magnificent panoramic view which the greatest Brit 
scape painter, J. M. W. Turner, thought not uny 
his attention, for did he not sketch the Vale of H 
including in his sketch Willingdon Hill and all the 
round, even showing Eastbourne as it was then doy 
Martello towers on the beach, with the sea beyon 
estate has its own special drainage system, designe 
late Mr. G. A. Wallis, C.E., shortly to be extended tc 
requirements ; and, if need be, at any time in the - 
drainage can be taken into the Eastbourne main sey 
water-mains from the Eastbourne Waterworks exte 
through the estate, and the electric-light main nearly 
village. The telephone is also available, so it will be 
the estate is up-to-date in every respect. ae 
A good deal of land has lately changed hands, an 
are already being erected. It is intended that prac 
houses shall be detached, standing on large plots oj 
No slate roofs will be permitted, and no stucco fror 
sightly brick boundary walls are discouraged. Simile 
tions to those obtaining on the adjoining estates 
enforced, so as to insure the whole estate being of alk 
nature. Provision has, of course, been made for cot 
perty, but in no case will rows of unsightly dwel 
allowed. Groups of cottages on the model-village sj 
intended, at once more healthy and pleasant to the 
the massing of blocks of houses jammed into small are 
land will be let on long leases, with option of takin 
freehold at any time within ten years of the date of t 
ment. A peppercorn rent only is required for the firs 
the term ; in. short, the terms are the same liberal « 
apply to the adjoining estates. All plans and elevati 
meet with the approval of the agent to the estate, bu 
or purchasers may, of course, employ their own a 
Eastbourne largely owes its present high prosperity t 
regard in the past, as in the present, to the restrictions 
on the two large estates on which it stands, and t 
example will be followed and in some respects impro\ 
Mr. F. G. Cooke, agent to the estate, was concerned | 
years under Mr. G. A. Wallis, C.E., in the developme 
Duke of Devonshire’s estate in Eastbourne, so his tra 
local knowledge ought to stand him in good stea 
responsible position as agent to a great estate wh 
requires good management to prove a model of its ki 
solicitors to the estate are Messrs. Hunt, Currey & N 
of Lewes. 
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THE WEEK. 


several years Mr. NICHOLAS CHEVALIER, who died on 
day, was a welcome visitor in English studios. As he 
rayelled round the world and was acquainted not only 
nany countries and cities, but with the men, councils 
overnments who lived in them, his conversation was 
s entertaining. He was an artist himself, but as the 
sts he chose were generally views in distant lands he 
not be looked upon as a rival. Then he was the 
entative of the Sydney authorities for the purchase 
tures, and that office increased the welcome which 
dhim. Owing to his good judgment the Sydney 
y possesses sufficient works to enable a visitor to 
‘iate the varieties of modern English painting. 
igh naturalised in England, Mr. CHEVALIER was a 
‘by birth. After his training in Munich and Rome 
igrated to Australia. He was connected with the 
olonial illustrated paper, and with various other 
rises. Then he went to New Zealand, where he 
an abundance of subjects for representation. He 
panied the late Duke of Epinpurcu in his tour round 
Hid, and produced 130 water-colours as a record. 
‘ttled in London in 1870 at Porchester Terrace, 
Park, and during the next twenty years produced a 
mount of work, both in oil and water-colour, exhibit- 
uly at the Royal Academy. Her late Majesty sent 
St. Petersburg to paint the marriage ceremony of 
ike of EDINBURGH. 


! 


yy 


= new National Physical Laboratory, for which 
House has been utilised, can render aid not only to 
» but also to industrialism in various forms. But 
te must make a larger allowance for its upkeep than 
‘ayear. Not one of the public laboratories on the 
tent or in America is kept going for so small a sum. 
fis no doubt that manufacturers have been able at 
wn cost to supply the place of such establishments. 
IRN, without receiving a penny from the country, 
led Eaton Hopckinson for years to conduct 
fations into the strength of cast-iron beams and 
is, and the results have been accepted throughout 
tld. The North-Western Railway Company were 
‘ble to establish conclusions for wrought-iron 
I were no less important. Nor is it to be sup- 
‘hat any official establishment will accomplish more 
Wtthy work than that of WuitwortH and several 
Manchester firms. What the new laboratory can 
vever, will be as an intermediary between official 
*s and men who can claim to be specialists. There 
example, a great many edicts of the Board of Trade 
iidd enormously to the expense of engineering works 
0) in any way increasing their strength and efficiency. 
ht go so far as to say they have a reverse effect, for 
1'n excess of steel is employed in a bridge, it may 
lid to the strains by the extra weight. It is to be 
Caowever, that the officials of the new laboratory will 
Cmunicative about their discoveries. They should 
tind that their investigations are intended for the 
i(venefit and are not to be entombed in the proceed- 
societies for the edification of a few students and 
ign institutions. Unless care is taken, it will be 
Yto seek in French and German periodicals for 
ion which would be deemed vulgarised if it were 
tll in the first place to the English public. 


*MENT was given on Saturday by Mr. Justice 
SItL in HowartH v. GARDNER. The action was 
8 by Mr. Hersert Howartn, architect, of More- 

\gainst the proprietors of the Alhambra Palace in 
tcn to recover 379/.,, balance due to him for fees in 
aes with the building. The defendants denied their 

‘ness, and counterclaimed damages for alleged 
°e. From the evidence which was given when the 
W tried at the Lancaster Assizes it appeared that in the 
Ri of 1899 the defendants acquired the West End 


Market at Morecambe for the purpose of erecting a music- 
hall aboye a market, _In the course of the erection various 
, alterations were made, and the building, when completed, 
was a theatre instead of a music-hall.. The total cost of 
the building was 25,7792, including 1,579/. for electric 
plant, 1,050/. for furniture, &c., and 2,585/ odd for plastic 
decorations. Mr. Justice Bucknitt deferred judgment. 
On Saturday his Lordship said that having carefully con- 
sidered the evidence given at the trial he had come to the 
conclusion that the plaintiff was entitled to receive from the 
defendants 1,312, less 1,160/, which had been paid on 
account. He also was of opinion that the defendants had” 
failed on their counterclaim, and therefore he gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiff on the claims for 1527, and also on 
the counterclaim with costs. 


THE rating of machinery is one of those subjects which,. 
on account of their vagueness, cause much annoyance 
between local authorities and factory owners. The fact is, 
although there is hesitation in stating it, machinery is not 
rated by itself. Ina legal sense it is considered to resemble 
sculptured chimneypieces, inlaid doors and other important 
fixtures which increase the value of a building. If there 
was a clear understanding in manufacturing towns on the ques- 
tion there would be much less heartburning and less waste of 
money on litigation than at present. A case which was 
heard in the King’s Bench Division on Tuesday reveals. 
the uncertainty which prevails. A boot manufactory in 
Northampton was rated at 8252. gross and 550/. as net 
annual value. The occupiers.appealed on the ground that 
the valuation was made on principles contrary to law. 
There was machinery on the premises, part of which was to 
be dealt with as fixtures and part that was removable. 
The valuation was altered, but the Recorder adopted 
the following basis:—Land, 314; fixture machinery, 392; 
buildings, 2022; patent machinery, 1272. The valuation thus 
became 592/. gross and 399/. rateable. The occupants 
appealed. The Lord Chief Justice said he thought that it 
was now settled that, if there was machinery in a building, 
making that building fit for a particular trade or manufac- 
ture, and if that machinery was intended to remain 
there permanently, then it was a question of fact whether 
-the presence of that machinery enhanced the rateable value 
of the building. In the case of the Tyne Boiler Works 
Company v. LoncBENTON it was held that machinery and: 
plant were to be taken into account as advancing the value 
of the hereditaments. But, as the Lord Chief Justice- 
stated, it was evident that machinery which would last a 
short time was in a very different position so far as making 
the premises fit for the particular trade was concerned, as 
compared with machinery of a large and heavy description 
which could not be replaced except with considerable: 
derangement of the premises. The case was therefore sent 
back to the Recorder of Northamnton in order to amend 
the valuation by stating what part of the machinery 
belonging to and repaired by the occupiers was to be 
taken into consideration as enhancing the value of the 
premises. 


THE town of Creil stands on the Oise, and in the river: 
is a little island containing the remains of a castle and of a 
church that was dedicated to St. Evremond. The name 
recalls a writer who was a friend of Cuartes II. and 
WiLuiAM III., and who lived long in England. Dickens.. 
gave the name to one of the characters in “ The Tale of 
Two Cities.” The church on the island at Creil dates, it 
is believed, from the twelfth century. Buildings of that 
time are rare in France, and at Creil a part of the edifice 
was altered to suit the Gothic style. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century the church was included among the 
national monuments, but more interesting subjects were- 
afterwards found, and eventually it was sold and became a 
warehouse for pottery. More recently it was purchased by 
the municipality of Creil for 30,000 francs, and it is now 
proposed to remove the remains and to utilise the site for 
the Hotel de Ville. At the present time churches, whether’ 
old or new, are not in favour with the French authorities, 
but, as an example of art,.some more consideration should: 
be shown for this church, which has come to us from so 
remote a period. ; : 
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THE MUSES IN ART. 
NE of the pictures in the Royal Academy exhibition 


of 1784 was Zhe Tragic Muse, by the President. 


It was a portrait of Mrs. Sippons. Either through satisfac- 
tion with his work, or as a compliment to the subject, 
ReEyNo.ps inscribed his name on the border of the robe. 
Mrs. Stippons imagined the writing to be embroidery, 


and, examining it more closely, she condescended to smile 


at the flattery, and the artist said, ‘I could not lose the 
honour which this opportunity offered me of transmitting 
my name to posterity on the hem of your garment.” The 
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MELPOMENE, 


chair in which the actress sat, and which was not especially 
made for the occasion, for it was used by other sitters, was 
afterwards given to Barry, who with true Celtic enthusiasm 
spoke of it as ‘‘ The very chair that is immortalised in Mrs. 
Sippons’s . Tragic Muse, will have as much celebrity 
as the chair of Pinpar, which for so many ages was 
shown in the porch at Olympia !—this chair of Sir. JosHua 
REYNOLDS may rest well satisfied with the reputation it has 
gained.” 


A portrait-painter in our time would hesitate before he 
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in REYNOLDs’s time the muses had not entirely 


ee 


represented a popular actress as one of the muses 
even Madame SARAH BERNHARDT appears as 
Parnassian beings in any of her numerous portr 


from earth. They were part of the stock-in-tra 
the inspirers, of every rhymster ; they were produc 
sculptors and ‘painters, and they were made fami 
prints to all who gazed in shop windows. The m 
become so identified with whatever was intel 


of Zeus and Mnemosyne. The great and 
Mitton was so often befrieaded by them, he was do 


a 


of paganism about her, and in one of hi 
pleaded ignorance as an excuse to the righteo 
object to his meddling with mythology:— 


Descend from heav’n, Urania, by that name 
_Ifwightly thou art called, whose voice divine — 
Following, above th’ Olympian hill I soar, 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing. . 4 
The meaning, not the name, I call, 
It long.seemed to be impossible for the hu 
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Balle -Lettres to be completed without the interven- 
«: ae muse. Ifa writer were in doubt she came to 
ey 


aid, as for example, in a battle scene— 


mm O, my muse ! what numbers wilt thou find 
* Sircne fhe furious troops in battle joined ? 


If he wished to celebrate his ladylove, the highest 
se he could give her was to say she was “the crowned 
e’snoblest theme,” and what patron could resist the 
nse of being informed that he served instead of a muse, 
as boldly done by the Rev. Mr. Younc, the sacred poet 
1e “Night Thoughts ” >— 
With invocations some their hearts inflame ; 
. I need no muse, a Walpole is my theme. 
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*/YNOLDS was therefore in keeping with his time when- 
Te introduced a lady-as a muse. “In our realistic age 
3 not gained much by the attempts. His J/rs. 
“'S Was lately exhibited in the Royal Academy, and 
‘pose everyone who looked on it must have acknow- 
8 that in spite of its imperial bearing it was-not as 
story as the portrait by GarnssorouGu, :in which we 
2 actress in out-of-doors costume as unaffected as if 
4 dropped into a friend’s house. 


7 


_- If Reynobs were asked why he selected such a mcde 
of representation, he. would have been able to refer toa 
very ancient practice... Everybody likes to be exalted, if it 
were only on canvas. The Renaissance painters were 
accustomed to depict the people who gave them com- 
missions as saints or as Greeks and Romans. In TITIAN’S 
Supper at Emmaus, out of the five figures four are portraits, 
viz. CHARLES | V.; his son Puiuip, a cardinal, and the 
Emperor's ' confessor, all of whom affect to be peasants. 
Men and women were so often desirous to be idealised and 
immortalised in that way, it is now an entrancing pursuit by 
connoisseurs to identify the originals and to make paintings 
become aids to history or biography. 


EUTERPE (Ltvia). 


How far the practice was adopted by Greek or Roman 
artists it is not always easy to determine. There’ is no 
doubt that at one time in Greece it was thought to bea 
crime for an individual to allow himself to be represented 
as a divine being, or associated with an Olympian. © One of 
the charges in the indictment against PERICLEs arose out 
of the supposition that a figure resembling him was to be 
found in a group on the shield of ATHENE. -On the other 


| hand, there are many traditions which support the view that 
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-as well-known people were used as models, more or less 
fidelity to their traits was permitted, and to the initiated, at 
least, the portraiture was evident.. It is possible, more- 
. over, that in-an age when posing.as a god or goddess was 
rigorously interdicted, it was allowable to appear in the 
- guise of some of the other varieties of figures which consti- 
tuted Grecian mythology. For women there could be no 
irreverence if they were painted or modelled as muses. 

In every age there has been vagueness not. only in the 
descriptions but in the enumerations of the muses. In 
the centenary celebration of Victor Huco, in Paris, there 
were only eight women appearing as. muses on the 
triumphal car. The number possibly was owing to the 
difficulty of symmetrically arranging nine figures, or from 
the belief that on such occasion the poet’s bust served 
instead of a muse. There is, however, ancient authority 
for that number of muses forming the celestial octave of the 
music of the spheres. But even in antiquity there was 
uncertainty about them. Besides the ordinary nine, CICERO 
-speaks of two other families of muses. Homer is not precise 
in his reference to them, for before describing the Grecian 
‘troops he invoked the muses as follows :— 


Tell me (for ye are heavenly, and beheld 

A scene, whereof the faint report alone 

Hath reached our ears, remote and ill-informed), 
Tell me, ye muses, under whom, beneath 

What chiefs of royal or of humbler note 

Stood forth the embattled Greeks. 


The weight of such evidence as has survived is in favour 
-of the legénd recorded by Herstop, who mentions nine 
muses, whose names were CALLIOPE, CLIO, MELPOMENE, 
THALIA, EUTERPE, TERPSICHORE, ERATO, POLYHYMNIA 
‘and Urania. It has been suggested that the belief in 
the muses was derived from Macedon. At a later time the 
Greeks ignored the foreign origin, and they concluded that 
as ApoLto had a musical contest with Marsyas their 
muses conquered an equal number of Macedonian singers. 
To the Greek mind the muses appeared as the tuneful 
choir around the altar of the gods. CALLIOPE signifies one 
with a beautiful voice, and is pre-eminently the muse of 
epic poetry ; CLIo is the muse of history ; MELPOMENE of 
tragedy and mournful songs ; THALIA of comedy; EUTERPE 
of the flute and lyric poetry; TERPSICHORE of choric 
dancing; Erato of love poetry; PoLyuymnia of odes and 
hymns; Urania, the heavenly one, of astronomy. They 
‘were all musical; URANIA especially was honoured by those 
who held that not the smallest orb “ but in his motion like 
-an angel sings.” 

The Romans would not be so hampered as the Greeks 
in dealing with the muses. It was good taste to admire 
them. It is known that in the porticus of Ocravia there 
was a series of statues of the nine muses. In the excava- 
tions on the site of what was thought to be the Villa Cassius 
figures were found which were judged to be also part of a 
‘similar assemblage. They would suggest that the Romans 
were pleased in having so much yariety, and at the same 
time some correspondence between the figures. With them 
it may be assumed there was a representation of APOLLO 
as Musagetes or musical director, and he presented a 
‘different appearance from the god with. the silver bow, of 
which one version, the Belvedere, is among the most 
admired of ancient statues. 

The statue of MELPOMENE, which we illustrate, may 
have formed one of a series, or it may have been 
the representative of Tragedy in Pompry’s theatre 
at Rome. The figure carries a mask resembling 
HERCULES, whose fate was essentially tragic. The muse 
‘wears the costume that was familiar on the stage in the 
theatres, and is one of. those grave-gowned beings that 
would be suited to the severities of the antique drama. 
But it is much less demonstrative than REYNOLDs’s Zragic 
Muse, which is expressive of a more neurotic. age. 

If we suppose MELPOMENE to be an ideal representation, 
the figure of JuLtia Pia is considered by Viscontr. and 
other archeologists to be a portrait statue in‘ the guise of 
‘one of the muses.. It bears a strong resemblance to the 
portraits of the wife of Septimrus SEvERus which are found 
on coins. She wears the palla or mantle, which covers her 


with which -are similarly clad, but although it is. 
the. empress. was portrayed as a muse, there cal 
decision as to which of the nine. is the subject, 
them symbols were not always employed. The ¢ 
admirable, and the position is worthy of a woman 
not only the wife but the mother of an emperor, z 
like some noble Roman matrons, was not afraid to 
life rather than witness the misfortunes of her famil 
The statue of URANIA owes the head and the 
FRANCOIS GIRARDON, a sculptor who was in fay 
Louis XIV. He had several assistants, and it is { 
not certain that the operations were carried out by 
The figure was traditionally known as URANIA, anc 
account GIRARDON introduced a diadem of stars 
the head. It is held by some archzeologists that tt 
of the left arm in raising a part of the robe cor 
with a figure of Hope that is often seen on Roman 
but instead of a scroll the right hand holds a flowe 
The statue which is presumed to represent 
the wife of the Emperor AUGUSTUS, is an exam 
mode of treatment which is not unknown to 
of ancient sculpture. Livia was the mother of 7 
prior to her marriage with AuGusTus, and she 
to conceal the death of her husband until s 
arranged for the succession of her son. In this case, ; 
the face and head may resemble the crafty Livi, t 
belongs to some unknown model. It would app 
in Rome there were certain figures which wer 
admired, and which generally bore the attributes c 
other of the muses. On one of those draped bodie 
was placed which would bea portrait of some |; 
a statue was expeditiously created. In that w, 
peculiar figures resembled the tombstones awai 
scriptions which we see with monumental masons, a 
analogous to children’s books which were populz 
beginning of the last century, in which there wer 
with an empty hole instead of a head, and the am 
was to fill the space with a portrait. Bodies of th 
we may assume, were common enough in the work 
the Roman master-sculptors. In those days it 
possible to utilise machinery in their production, b 
not difficult to obtain Greek slaves who were coms 
make repetitions of the finest drapery, and then 
hands might occasionally carve the head which, a 
case of the Livia, often suggests commonplace trea 
The muses might have passed away with mi 
belonging to antiquity if they had not been utilise 
early Christian Church. The Psalms referred to] 
music, and the sun and stars were said to utter tl 
of their Creator with joy. It consequently was 
that the Pagans had a glimmering of the truth, 
muses signified the planets. The. World was 
Mercury, CaLLiopE; Venus, TERPSICHORE; tl 
MELPOMENE; Mars, Erato; Jupiter, HUTERPE ; 
PoLYHYMNIA ; and fixed stars became URANIA. 
was no place for THatia. By association the theo 
music of the spheres became established. It was 
in during the Middle Ages, and the revival of learn 
confirmed the theory, because it was found that man 
writers were upholders of it. In the Elizabethan a 
were poets to whom it was like a necessary truth. 
SPEARE was among them, and the doctrine was ne\ 
beautifully expressed than in the immortal passage 
“Merchant of Venice,” and which, according to Mr 
O’BRIEN, the late Lord RussE.u of Killowen prize 
all others in the play:— — 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: — 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholde 
But in his motion like‘an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay = 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hearit, 
. , feet: 
That may be regarded as the fullest developmen 
idea of which the. muses were early, if not the 
representatives. Art has produced nothing which ¥ 
comparison with the words of SHAKESPEARE. 


‘head as a veil and which was in use by Roman’ matrons. | illuminators and painters have endeavoured to Sug 
Figures of Potynymnia and of Mnemosyne have been met ' harmony of the stars, but in such a case words are $ 


— 
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t figures like those by Roman sculptors, or such 
atingsas the A7/7s. Siddons of REYNOLDS, only materialise 
if ea in an insufficient form. Worst of all is the 
| tured Bath of Apollo at Versailles, where the divine 
Ms appear as the attendants of Louis XIV. Perhaps it 
naccount of the risk of lowering what was noble the 
ses are in modern times avoided as subjects. That 
rse is, however, to be regretted, for a belief that is so 
jent, and at the same time so exalted in its relations, 
aid not be entirely ignored by men. Nor should it be 
jlemented by additions to correspond with modern 
ons and the diffusion of knowledge. ‘ Astronomy and 
ogy, terrible muses,” as TENNYSON says, do not 
nonise “with the great sphere-music of stars and con- 


ations.” 
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AMERICAN PRACTICE. 
SHE title of the United States is in itself an incentive 
to co-operation. FRANKLIN’s hint to his country- 
when the Revolution was impending, that if they did 


smbered. In no country are companies, associations 
societies more easily organised than in America. In 
yerance of the principle, foreigners are allowed to take 
with the citizens by contributing towards the cost of 
‘prises of all kinds. The most characteristic of 
rican buildings is also typical of union, for it is a town 
one roof, in which the various dwellings are accessible 
‘ymmon lifts. 
jut how does the principle affect the practice of 
‘tecture? There are partnerships between architects 
merica as in other countries, but in the States, as in 
iipe, it is a general rule to avoid them. Owing to the 
jsnse distances between towns in America, it may not 
/ssible for an individual in Boston or New York to 
out buildings in remote States. But, in spite of the 
ulties, it appears to be the case that many successful 
‘tects have contrived to dispense with partners. Union 
-operation occasionally asserts itself among architects 
‘diess of all obstacles, and it exercised no small influence 
he last Convention of the American Institute of 
¢ tects, of which the official report has reached us. 
‘hat, for instance, is the Tarsney Act, about which so 
| has been said during several years, but a measure 
illowing architects in private practice to co-operate 
|officialdom in the designing of the public buildings of 
 nited States? For a time the monopolists were able 
ep outsiders at bay. But during nine years it has 
: possible for the Secretary of the Treasury to obtain 
Nags for a Government building by competition among 
(st five architects, and to pay for architects’ services out 
| public funds. In its operation the Act is declared 
eminently successful, and it is an auxiliary to unity, 
 er€ is One great impediment which prevents the Act 
deing perfect, and that is the difficulty of compelling 
‘tilders to co-operate with the architects to the extent 
t desired by the latter. There is a second and inferior 
i Ity, although it may cause more inconvenience, viz. 
»nduct of the superintendents of construction, who 
pond with clerks of works in this country. 
lis well known that there is no more efficacious method 
(tating republicans than by sharing public money 
ih men. Architects, builders and superintendents 
#:d on public works in that way become equals. But 
| es oa architects wish to retain privileges which can 
ced back to the days of monarchs, when freedom 
''pposed to be unknown. That superiority is not 
Sered by the superintendents and builders to be in 
Pg with a free country. Dr. JouNson said that while 
find most people were glad to have levelling down in 
icaffairs, few cared to have levelling up. The Tarsney 
‘€s not create equality, and has the effect of increas- 
© antagonism between professional and non-profes- 
“classes engaged in building. 
© architect who succeeds in obtaining a commission 
Government building is naturally anxious to prove 
is" worthy of this responsibility. We are told that 
fe Prepares designs “in his imagination there exists 
iful well-finished structure; he writes the specification 


| 


‘hang together they would hang separately is still’ 
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describing the construction, which to him -represents per- 
fection in solidity, form, texture and finish, and describes 
in unmistakable terms his ideal.” The builder, unhappily, 
is indifferent to the imaginative, and at once prepares to 
translate it into prose. He reads the specification and 
“checks it off line for line to discover how he can build to 
come just under the exact wording of the specification and 
yet omit the necessary expense incident to carrying it out 
in the spirit in which it was conceived, and submits a pro- 
posal accordingly,” for in America “ bidders for Government 
work usually base their figures upon the execution of such 
work as will pass inspection and be accepted, and not upon 
the character of work which is ideal.” The ideal is gene- 
rally presumed to be something which is not palpable or 
manifest, and, considering the difficulty of attainment, it 
seems to us rather hard upon American builders that they 
should be expected to give in definite prices for anything 
which is indefinite in its nature. Who can tell how many 
operations may have to be gone through before the ideal 
can be presented to view on paper? But it is not fair to 
expect a contractor to execute and destroy work over and 
over again because it has not reached the perfection of an 
architect’s vision. It is possible the American builder will 
endeavour to interpret drawings and specifications in a very 
free, economical and lax way, and steps should be taken to 
compel him to carry out his agreement. But that is dif- 
ferent to punishing him because he may not have succeeded 
in realising ideals which, if seen in dreams, the architect 
may have been unable to express. 

According to one of the speakers, the only remedy “is 
to take the work away from the unreliable builder and 
award it to a better one at a higher price, taking the 
difference in price from the bondsmen of the first’ builder.” 
That would be an effectual means to put a stop to low- 
priced tenders and to increase an architect’s fees. The 
American Government, in theory at least, possess already 
efficient measures for dealing with contractors who are 
acting unfairly, but they are so expensive and destructive 
they are rarely put in force. By merely giving an eight-day 
notice the Government can obtain possession of the works, 
with all plant and materials, and complete the contract at 
the cost of the contractor and his sureties, As a less 
severe remedy, it was proposed at the Convention that the 
architect should have the power to proceed with any work 
that was not being executed to his satisfaction, and to meet 
such contingencies about 10 per cent. on all payments 
should be retained. 

It will be asked, If bad work is possible what is the use 
of the superintendent of construction? He, in fact, is 
another example of what follows in America when union is 
not respected. He is appointed by the Government, and 
he may already have filled humble public offices. He looks 
upon himself as an independent authority, and after the 
manner of officials regards the civilian architect as an 
inferior. He feels there is no claim on him to be loyal to 
the architect, and he is allowed to send his reports to the 
authorities, by whom they are treated as confidential. The 
superintendent is not likely to have so exalted an ideal as 
the architect, and would no doubt pass work which the 
architect would have preferred to reject. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is responsible in the eyes of the country 
for the acts of all subordinates, cannot be satisfied when he 
knows that in every public building there is a possibility of 
an embroglio owing to the rival interests of the architect, 
the superintendent and the builder. To escape from the 
dilemma it was suggested to purchase the plans and speci- 
fications from the architect and to leave the carrying out of 
the works to Government officials. But the architects have 
not approved of the arrangement, and hence we must con- 
clude that, in spite of all that is said to the contrary, 
architectural commissions under the Tarsney Act have 
their peculiar consolations. It is also known that the 
architects who have already obtained Government com- 
missions are eager to be again concerned in public build- 
ings, which is further evidence that although architectural 
ideals may not always be realised and superintendents and 
builders give trouble, yet profitable business is accom- 
plished. 

As the Convention was held at Buffalo, which was the 
scene of a large exhibition or Pan-American fair, the 
subject of co-operation was again treated, but under a 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Every visitor to Paris has admired Rupr’s Defarture 
of the Volunteers in 1792, which adorns one of-the- piers 


of the triumphal arch at the end of the Champs-Elysées. 


The superiority of the group over those by Cortor and 
Erex on the other piers is remarkable. - It is now stated 
by M. LapapiE-LaGRAVE that originally RuDE was com- 
missioned to produce the four groups, but, unfortunately 
for French art, was prevented performing the work mainly by 
apprehensions of THiERs. One of the contemplated groups 
was the Retreat from Moscow, but it was portrayed with so 
much realism, the Minister was afraid of the effect it would 
produce on the population of Paris. ETEXx in consequence 
was able to obtain two groups and CortoT one. The 
summit of the arch was, according to Rupr’s design, to be 
crowned by figures representing the apotheosis of NAPOLEON, 
eagles being introduced with outspread wings. Louis 
PHILIPPE did not approve of the arrangement. Then 
RubE offered to substitute a figure of France seated on a 
globe and with figures of four great Powers of Europe, 
subjected by NapoLron, shown as kneeling. THIERS 
believed the sculpture was likely to offend other nations, 
and consequently the scheme was not executed. The arch 
still remains incomplete. 


Tue alterations which have taken place in the Piccadilly 
Galleries will be advantageous to the exhibitors of oil- 
paintings rather than of water-colours. . For drawings the 
old room in Pall Mall has not been surpassed. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the collection which is now to be 
seen in the Institute galleries is not more important if 
taken asa whole. Visitors have become so accustomed to 
average shows they are desirous of seeing one which can 
be taken as proof of progress in the art. As we are now 
publishing views of the building, we may be allowed to con- 
sider the AzZon Cathedral of Mr. Harry HINE as one of 
the most interesting of the drawings. Ripon was so often 
made a battlefield in contests against northern rovers, the 
artist was justified in representing it on a gloomy day. 
Mr. FULLEYLOVE shows us the Ionic temple of Nike-Apteros 
in Athens. Buta little more local colour in the surround- 
ings would be an advantage. Mr. D. T. CaMERon has a 
view of Venice which will:not satisfy either admirers of the 
narrow watery ways or of the palaces. Signor FormMiLi 
evinces his versatility in the head of a girl, but he is more 
skilled in decorative work with many sinuous figures. 
Rydal Water is another example of Mr. BERNARD Evans’s 
strong painting, in which he expresses what he feels in a 
downright fashion. Mr. Byam Suaw’s Before Dead Henry's 
Corse cannot be accepted as historically correct. There 
is no record that Henry V. was buried in the way that is 
represented, nor was Henry VI. But the scene, apart 
from the title, would have served for many English kings. 
Mr. ARTHUR SEVERN usually does not particularise his 
subjects, and it was courageous of him to attempt Jog 
Clearing, Billingsgate. It is enough to suggest that Thames 
scenes are not exhausted. It would be interesting to have 
Mr. WHISTLER’s opinion on the drawing. Mr. DupDLEyY 
Harpy, in his /ishwives, Boulogne, shows a contrast 
between youth and age which all can comprehend. Mr. 
AUMONIER, in Flowery May, has introduced white flowers 
in a meadow with much effect, and his Sussex Garden is 
rich in vegetation, among which a little girl is introduced, 
with a man at a cottage door. 


THE late Ernest RENAN, being a Breton, was not 
without a sense of humour. He never wrote a book which 
could be regarded as humorous throughout, but there are a 
great many passages which, although under the guise of 
seriousness, can hardly be taken except as amusing. When 
he was in the ecclesiastical seminary preparing for the 
priesthood he was well grounded in the classics. He was 
probably more attracted by Latin writers than by Greek. 
He was acquainted also with some of the works produced 
by inferior Greek authors in Rome, such as PHILOSTRATUS, 
who was an art critic, and who wrote a book on pictures 
which existed at Naples. M. RENAN visited Athens, and 
he took care to have the world informed that he ventured 


to say a prayer upon the Acropolis. He had aly 
feminine weakness for prayer, although latterly he bel 
to no religion, and. it was one of ,his strange wishes tf 
might be converted into.a faroissien for the use of 
lady who would wear fine kid gloves. So morh 
inclination was no doubt inspired by Renan’s ‘pe 
humour. As he was one of the professors of the C 
de France, the Sorbonne authorities have desired to} 
memorial of him on canvas. Instead of acquirin 
portrait which gave rise to so much laughter when se 
the Salon, they have commissioned M. Anpr&- Broy 
to represent him as praying on the Acropolis. So_ €: 
an incident: corresponds ‘with much that is knoy 
Renan’s life, but it would have been preferable if 
other event had been selected. oe cae 


GALLIMARD, the French painter, was during his li 
subjected to very sharp criticism by many of his b 
artists. His works were supposed to be meretricic 
character, and it cannot be said that posterity has rey 
the verdict passed on them by his contemporaries, 
his name will long be known, if not asa painter, ye 
benefactor to young French painters.’ His property | 
descended to his daughter, and that lady having 
died, it has passed to the Association of Artists. Bes 
country house, there will be nearly 1,000/. a year avai 
Mdlle. GALLImaRD proposed that the villa should be 
as a residence by young ladies who appear to havea 
abilities, but who are too poor to wait for the develoy 
of their talents. The money will be applied to ma 
allowance to them while they are learning at Montign 
Corniers. Ifthe State cannot approve of the arrange 
the funds can be employed for’ any philanthropic pu 
that is desired. The legacy will be distributed throug 
agency of Baron Taytor’s foundation, but the Soci 
French Artists have also had a bequest from another |; 
Madame RupEL pu Mira —of which the interest is 
applied to the benefit of painters who are poor, ag 
infirm. a ig 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SOUrH TRANSEPT, SELBY ABBEY, ; 
W* published last week the appeal of the Vic 
Selby for aid towards the works which 
become necessary to insure the safety of the tower ol 
Abbey church. About 1,600/. will be required, and 
sum is not obtainable in the town. The old churcl 
one of those founded by. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 
until the time of Henry VIII. the Benedictine abbey 
one of the most important in England. Selby was 
birthplace of Henry I., or BEAUCLERC. He was the 
son of WILLIAM who could claim to be an Englishman 
in consequence was derided by Norman princes and no 
The Norman church was rebuilt from time to time, 
nearly all the periods of Gothic are represented in 
building. At the end of the seventeenth century the 
tower fell down, and it is evident the foundations mu 
weak, for it wili be unavoidable to diminish the heig 
the present tower in order to remove the possibilit 
danger. Selby has been described as the only com 
monastic church in Yorkshire, and, as the Vicar | 
“among the hundreds of visitors who every year 
through the abbey there must be many who will be wi 
to contribute to the preservation of this beautiful build: 
The works of preservation will be’ carried out under 


direction of Mr. J. OLprip Scott, F.S.A. 


5 


GOSPEL OAK CHAPBEL, ~ 


LISCARD CHURCH, CHESHIRE, 


BRIARDENE, NEW BRIGHTON: ENTRANCE FRONT—GABD} 
FRONT. y ae 


BROOKLANDS, NEAR MANCHE.TIR, 


FOUR OAKS, WARWICKSHIRE. 


— 
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THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION BUILDINGS, 1901.* 


(Concluded from last week.) 


Machinery Fall. 


S building, as the name implies, was for the purpose of 
jsplaying all kinds of machinery, motive power, electricity 
your-saving appliances in motion. It was situated on the 
jse ground, and was separated from Kelvingrove Park 
nbarton Road, over which a bridge was thrown to con- 
is portion of the exhibition with the other buildings and 
s. Its dimensions were 500 feet long by 320 feet wide. 
roofed by five longitudinal spans, the centre one being 
| with-a span of 92 feet 2 inches. The trusses of the 
ofs were of wood, having spans of 52 feet 8 inches. 
-oofs had principals placed 13 feet 10 inches apart, and 
pported on timber standards placed at the face walls of 
iding and by the main principal of the steel centre span, 
srmediate supports being formed by open braced steel 
having spans of 41 feet 6 inches, these in their turn 
apported on tapered lattice columns. These columns, 
tion to carrying the roof, were designed to carry the 
‘ conveying the motive power to the machinery 


roofs were covered with corrugated iron and glass, the 
( glass being about in the same proportion to the floor 
in the Industrial Hall. On the lower parts of the steel 
forming the centre span were fixed cantilevers of steel, 
4a promenade gallery 15 feet broad and 12 feet above 
‘floor level. On the outer ends of these cantilevers 
irders were carried which served the double purpose of 
ythe floor of the gallery and forming the parapet or 
These girders were 4 feet 3 inches deep, and hada 
41 feet 6 inches. The floor of the gallery was formed 
ar joists and decking resting on the bottom flange of 
ers This gallery extended along both sides of the 
avenue and across the ends, so that visitors were 
to walk round the building without requiring to 
' the stairs leading to the main floor level. At the 
‘dof the hall three flights of stairs descended to the 
or level from the level of bridge crossing Dumbarton 
hese. were formed of timber and having an easy rise, 
ls being 14 inches and the risers 5inches. The treads 
ned of 7-inch by 2-inch timbers. 
floor of the Machinery Hall must necessarily be of 
‘ength in order to withstand the heavy weights of most 
‘hibits. ~ 
syuld rest on the solid earth after this has been levelled 
| consolidated. The floor used here was g-inch by 
attens laid close together over the entire area, and 
n cross runners 11 inches by 3 inches laid flat at 4-feet 
‘orming a strong and solid floor. 
channels are required under the floor for conducting 
\d water pipes to the various exhibits. These should 
id of ample size, measuring about 3 feet 6 inches wide 
t 5 feet 6 inches deep, so as to allow space for a man 
long and make the various connections or repairs to 
arts of the flooring should be made movable at con- 
itervals to give access to. the ducts, . For temporary 
¢ such as an exhibition, the side walls of the ducts can 
1 of wood sheeting, with wallings and struts. 
anging the exhibits, which, of course, is the work of 
eer in charge of this section, it is better to confine all 
ch require steam power to one section of the building, 
‘er and lengths of ducts being thereby reduced to a’ 


» ater walls of the Machinery Hall were formed similar 
o the Industrial Hall, that is, with wood-framing 
‘ith fibre plaster. 

ntilation of a machinery hall is of great importance. 
imer sun streaming through the glass roofs, com- 
Wa the heat arising from the network of hot pipes 
t the building, renders the interior at times almost 
A Nothing short of mechanical ventilation is of any. 
“System of exhaust fans sufficient to change the air 
vilding every fifteen or twenty minutes should be 
ae make the building at all comfortable in hot 


* voring over the ducts containing the hot pipes should 
+ sulated with some non-conducting material, as the 
auaeeome so hot as to make them uncomfortable to 


ng the Machinery Hall was the boiler-house, a 
pid feet long by 70 feet wide. Here were placed the 
» ets for supplying power to the various machinery 
i the building. The floor of this building was Io feet 
4 loor-level of the Machinery Hall, but was surrounded 
4 


lie by Mr. J. Miller, of Glasgow, read before the Archi- 
Sclation on the 7th inst. 


| 


with a gallery or promenade ro feet wide, running on a level 
with the Machinery Hall floor, so that visitors were enabled to 
obtain a better view of the plant than they would standing on 
the floor of the boiler-house itself, another advantage of the 
gallery being that it left the entire floor of the boiler-house free 
for stoking purposes. Both ends of the gallery communicated 
with the main hall, visitors entering at the one end and going 
out at the other, thereby circulating the traffic and avoiding 
congestion. 

The boiler-house should be a lofty building and well ven- 
tilated at the roof, with doors opening. to the outside at floor- 
level, thereby causing a sufficient current of air to carry off the 
heat generated by so many large boilers. The height of the 
present building to the wallhead was 30 feet. 

- The best material for the roof of the boiler-house is corru- 
gated iron,.and this material might also be used with advantage 
for the walls, providing the building is not conspicuous and an 
ornamental front unnecessary. 

‘The floor, of course, should be of granolithic. As a pre- 
ventive against fire, the mutual wall: between, the boiler-house 
and main hall should be of brick, carried up 3 feet or 4 feet 
above the wall head. Where it is at all possible it is of great 
advantage to have a railway siding alongside the ‘boiler-house | 
and Machinery Hall, both, as a convenient means of getting a 
supply of coal and also for facilitating the delivery and removal 
of all heavy machinery and exhibits. 

Near to the boiler-house was placed the dynamo-house 
containing the various engines and dynamos for the supply of 
motive power and current for the electric lighting of the entire 
buildings and grounds. 

At one or two convenient places throughout the Machinery 
Hall lavatory accommodation for the public was provided, but 
in addition to this it is essential to provide a sufficient number 
of staff lavatories for the use of workmen. In the Machinery 
Hall several hundreds of workmen were daily employed during 
the run of the exhibition, and in the majority of cases their 
work was of such a nature that the frequent use of the wash- 
hand basin is necessary in order that the workmen might pre- 
sent a tidy and smart appearance ; and if the lavatories are 
provided at places easily accessible to the workmen, it will 
tend to induce the men to make use of them more frequently 
than if they were placed in out-of-the-way and inconvenient 
positions. 

In connection with the Machinery Hall there should be 
provided an engineer’s office, including private room, drawing 
office and room for clerks or public office, with private lavatory 
accommodation. 


Grand Avenue. 


The Grand Avenue connected the Industrial Hall with the . 
Machinery Hall, and also was connected with the Art Galleries 
by a short cross corridor, so that the whole of the main build- 
ings might be termed as being under one roof. 

The Grand Avenue was 1,000 feet long and 75 feet broad, 
and had a centre span of 55 feet broad by 30 feet high, with an 
additional ro feet projecting from each side for placing exhibits. 
The roof was of wood and formed of laminated arch principals , 
placed 14 feet 6 inches apart, connected by 8-inch by 2-inch 
purlins, the arch consisting of three thicknesses of 7-inch by 
I-inch pieces, with 6-inch by 1-inch wood spears or radiating 
latticework, connecting arch to rafters, which were formed of 
two 7-inch by 13-inch with 1 inch space between. The upright 
sides of principals were made of two 7-inch by 2-inch battens, 
with a 3-inch space to allow the arch to run down between and 
be bolted to sides of same. At the centre was a large louvred 
ventilator running the whole length of the building. The 
lighting was principally from the roof and the covering was 


corrugated iron and glass. The laminated arched roof is one , 


that is particularly useful for exhibition purposes because of 
the effect gained at little cost. This form of principal requires. 
to be very carefully constructed... The material used is so light 
in scantling that the downward thrust of the weight on the roof 
must be kept rigidly in a vertical plane, for if the arch buckles, 


which it has a tendency to do if not carefully made and put in 


position, it becomes an extremely weak truss, and will gradually 
go from bad to worse. 

_ The principals should be constructed on perfectly level 
ground, or preferably on a platform ; ‘the joints of the lamina- , 
tions should be cut true and joined tightly. Special care 
should be taken when erecting to keep the trusses flat by poles. , 
bound from side to side. The extreme west end of the Grand, 
Avenue connected with the bridge which spanned Dumbarton 
Road, and the levels were so arranged that the west end o. 
the avenue and the gallery round Machinery Hall were practi- 
cally on the same level, and by giving a slight camber to the 
bridge connecting the two, sufficient headroom was got for the 
roadway below the bridge. By this arrangement all . steps 
were avoided, and visitors could pass along the Industrial Hall 
through the Grand Avenue, over the bridge and round the 
gallery of Machinery Hall without requiring to make use of a 
single step. 
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‘The Gtand Avenue had one entrance from and an exit to 
Dumbarton Road near its centre, in addition to large exits at 
either end leading into the park. 


Concert Hall, 


The Concert Hall was a circular building, this form being 
adopted chiefly on account of the accommodation required and 
the shape of the site available. 

The building was 140 feet in diameter, exclusive of the out- 
side surrounding corridor, with a gallery all round except at 
the portion occupied by the chorus, orchestra and organ. In 
the original design for this building an organ recess was formed 
behind the chorus and four additional rows of séats were pro- 
vided in the gallery with two additional staircases, giving seat- 
ing accommodation for about 5,000 persons, 

The plan, however, was curtailed and modified, the organ 
recess being dispensed with and the width of gallery reduced, 
so that the building as executed could seat about 4,000 
persons. 

Surrounding the building ran a corridor 10 feet wide, 
formed as a lean-to against the main building, the various 
doors opening into the corridor allowing ample provision for 
eCxlty 

The structural work of the Concert Hall was of steel. The 
steel principals: were placed at 18 feet 6 inches centres, at the 
outer circumference of the circle, and were supported on two 
circular rows of steel columns, the inner and outer rows being 
12 feet 6 inches apart. These columns rested on concrete 
foundations to which they were bolted, and were connected at 
the top and also at the gallery floor level with braced girders. 
They were also braced at these levels longitudinally, this 
bracing extending round the entire building, binding it 
together. 

The roof was saucer-shaped, and rose to the height of 
62 feet above the floor level at the centre. A cupola sur- 
rounded the crown, which served as a ventilator. Wood 
battens were bolted to the steelwork of walls, roof and ceiling, 
and to these the fibre plaster was nailed. 

The hall was lighted from the centre of the roof, and also 
by side windows. The latter were provided with opaque blinds 
which-were drawn over the windows when biograph or such 
like entertainments were being given. The roof externally was 
covered with MclIlwraith’s canvas decking, a material having a 
smooth surface somewhat like linoleum, forming a very suitable 
surface for paint, and keeping longer clean in a smoke-laden 
atmosphere than canvases or felts of a rougher texture, which 
have a tendency to gather dirt more quickly than the smoother 
material. The jointing of the canvas on a round roof must, of 
course, .be, vertical, tapering towards the apex., The cover 
should be ample, not less than 3 inches, and well bedded with 
red lead in the laps. It should be nailed with copper tacks 
placed’ about 14 inch apart ; ordinary tacks, even for a tem- 
porary purpose, should be avoided, as after an exposure to the 
weather for a month or two they begin to rust and break away, 
causing leaks and discolouring the roof. 

In laying the canvas, care should be taken that the joints 
of the various strips are properly radiated from the centre to 
the circumference, otherwise a twisted effect will be given to 
the roof, and when a cheap material like this is being used, 
the ‘workmen are apt to overlook this, their main object being 
simply to get the roof covered. When properly laid, these 
lines assist the perspective by accentuating the curved form, of 
the roof. 

The Concert Hall was the only building in which a system 
of heating was introduced. This, however, was found, an 
advantage, making the hall more comfortable in the cold 
weather in the beginning of May and in the latter end, of 
October and November. As in most round buildings, there 
was a tendency to echo in the Concert Hall when the building 
was poorly filled. A system of festooning hung from the 
ceiling was adopted, which to a great extent obviated the 
defect. * For an orchestra or organ recital with a full house, 
however, its acoustical properties left nothing to be desired. I 
might mention that ‘the interval of the echo increased as the 
centre of the building was approached by the speaker, the 
longest interval being when the speaker was immediately under 
the apex of the roof—a position, of course, which was never 
occupied in practice. Res 

The restaurant adjoining the Concert Hall was chiefly con- 
structed of wood, with fibre plaster as a covering on the outside 
walls. “There is nothing in particular to describe ahout its 
construction or design. The chief point in restaurants of this 
kind is’ to see that ample accommodation is, provided as 
regards the kitchen, its offices and stores. Large staffs are 
employed’in order to cope with the inrush of visitors on par- 
ticular days, and unless the accommodation. is sufficient the 
staff as‘a consequence are much handicapped and visitors 
disappointed. “Although these buildings are temporary, the 
business which is done in them is very erratic, doing practically 
nothing at times, while on other occasions: they are taxed to 
their utmost capacity, and the kitchen accommodation provided 


should be equal to the greatest demand. The kitche 
service-rooms should be situated as centrally as possible. 
former should have a concrete floor, and walls of brick ; 
up, say, about 3 feet above the roof, as a protection agair 
In addition to the usual kitchen offices and stores 
beer and wine cellars were provided in the basement, 
separate goods entrance should be provided in some p 
not too prominent, with direct access to the stores and, 
In addition to the large dining-room and buffets 
desirable to provide two or three smaller rooms for the 
private or small dinner parties. ae 
Ladies’ and gentlemen’s lavatories should be provider 
these restaurants, with separate male and female ls 
accommodation for the kitchen staff. es 
Electricity is the only illuminant which should be y 
the inside lighting of exhibition buildings. This may b; 
either with arc lamps or incandescent lights. . 
decorative superiority of incandescent lighting over t 
lamp, there can be no question. ° The architectural fe 
such as the curved principals of the roofs, the lines of pi 
cornices, can be picked out, thereby assisting the neean 
effect of the interior and giving a warmth of colour 
whole. All these advantages are wanting in the cold: 
interesting effect produced by the arc lamp. Of cor 
produce the same illuminating power the incandescent r 
much more current than the arc lamp, and is conse 
more costly ; but in most of the large exhibitions a co 
able amount of the lighting plant is supplied gre 
exhibiting firms. In the case of the Glasgow exhibit 
steam boilers, engines and dynamos were supplied pra 
free of cost to the executive, and had this power been suff 
augmented by the exhibition authorities, the whole 
interior of the Industrial Hall at least might have beer 
formed from the cold and unsympathetic effect which 
sented with the arc-lamp system to the brilliant jewelle 
which was so much admired when the exterior of the bt 
was illuminated. Bi 
The electric lighting of the buildings was divided int 
distinct sections, namely, Industrial Hall, Grand Aver 
Machinery Hall, and each section was still further divid 
several circuits, so that as little inconvenience as possibli 
be caused in the event of abreakdown, 
The Industrial Hall was lighted by means of 345 1o- 
arc lamps suspended from the roofs, The Machinery h 
250 1o-ampere arc lamps, and the Grand Avenue t 
1o-ampere arc lamps. It is necessary to distribute 
incandescent lamps over the buildings to act as. pilc 
when the arc lamps are turned off atnight. = 
The Concert Hall was lighted by 330 16 c.-p. an 
32 c.-p. incandescent lamps. For this building, howev 
was not enough. Even although the ceiling was pure 
and acted as a strong reflector, an extra 100 16C.-p 
would have given a more satisfactory result. a 
When large buildings are lighted by the arc lamps 
as a rule, are placed too low, and have a blinding eff 
obscure the view. When kept well up they give a bet 
more diffused light without dazzling the eyes, while 


“same time they give an apparent increase to the heigh 


interior. ; ea 
Wherever it is possible it is desirable to have d 
systems of electric lighting, and if a supply of current 
obtained from a corporation or some other independen 
lation, it should be connected to the exhibition system 
used as a stand-by in the event of any breakdown kin 
with the exhibition plant. es a 
Throughout the grounds several systems of lightir 
adopted, chiefly electricity, compressed gas and com 
oil. Very satisfactory results were obtained from th 
pressed incandescent gas both as regards cost and lun 
power. The gas used was the ordinary Corporation ga! 
has a pressure of 14-inch water gauge and was compre 
two large automatic gas compressors (worked by the ci 
service) to about 8-inch water gauge. 1 
In brilliancy it rivals the electric arc lamp, and I 
the comparative costs are about three to one in favoul 
incandescent gas ; compared with the ordinary gas 
light for light, the cost of the compressed incandescent 
is about one-fourth of the former. The amount 
illuminating power used in the grounds of this systet 
was about 240,000 candle-power. a 
It is a form of lighting admirably adapted not ¢ 
exhibition grounds, but for street lighting in towns, 
stations and wherever large areas are wanted to be 
It was first used on a large scale, I believe, in the gro 
the Paris exhibition of 1900. eS ee 
Throughout the grounds eight conveniences, CO! 
lavatories and water-closet accommodation for lad 
gentlemen, were provided at convenient distances 
should not be too prominently situated, but the ae 
directing to them should be placed in positions where t 
be readily seen by the public. ~ : ae 
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now deal for a moment with the cost of the buildings. 
hile it is an easy matter for an architect to arrive at the 
<imate cost of a permanent structure built with the usual 
1g materials, it is a more difficult matter when dealing 
smporary buildings on a large scale with light scantlings, 
here the cheapest materials and workmanship are used. 
slowing figures therefore may be of some value :— 

e cost of the Industrial Hall was about 60,0001, or at the 
- 11d, per cubic foot of contents (cubing the building from 
sund line to halfway up the roofs), or equal to 2/, 8s. per 
yard of covered area. | 

e Machinery Hall cost about 22,000/,, equal to jd. per 
foot of contents, or about 16s. per square yard of covered 


vill 


e Grand Avenue, where no steel was used in the con- 
on, cost 9,300/., equal to 3d. per cubic foot of contents, 
2s, per square yard of covered area. This building, 
er, was long and narrow, and all its walls were more 
ively finished than those of the Machinery Hall. - 
e Concert Hall, where the framework was entirely of 
‘ost 12,600/., equal to 24d. per cubic foot. 
2 various restaurants and kiosks throughout the grounds, 
were built entirely of wood and plaster, ranged in price 
joo. to 5,000/., the price per cubic foot of the, more 
being 2d. and of the plainer types 1}¢. per cubic foot. 
conclusion, I may say that I have treated this subject 
from its utilitarian and technical side, and in doing so I 
endeavoured to bring before you such details and 
lars as are peculiarly adapted to the class of buildings 
Jescription. While the materials and workmanship of a 
ary building are necessarily of a cheaper and rougher 
tion than those used in permanent structures, the mere 
it this is so greatly increases the responsibility of the 
ct. 
he first place, with the permanent structure he is more 
¢ with the usual methods of construction, and where 
lildings are large and important, as a rule he has ample 
at his command, and the margin of safety is generally 
ond any strain which is ever likely to come on them. 
h temporary structures, however, and particularly with 
on buildings, matters are somewhat different, for while 
hhitect is required to produce buildings of large floor 
vith attractive elevations, the money placed at his 
lis, as a rule, none too plentiful for the requirements. 
order to produce the best result he is compelled to 
the margin of safety of the structure to its lowest limit. 
iilding must be stable enough to resist the heaviest 
‘ts floor and galleries sufficient to withstand the surging 
aying of immense crowds; and it is here the architect is 
ted with his chief difficulty, namely, how to arrive at a 
nedium as regards his construction, so that he may not 
mnecessarily on materials and superfluous strength, 
‘proportionately curtailing the amount of money avail- 
the decorative part of the scheme. If, therefore, the 
I have placed before you this evening, however in- 
ely it may have been dealt with, should be of value or 
ce to any of you who may be entrusted with similar 
‘that which I have endeavoured to describe, I shall feel 
| with the effort I have made. 
‘H. D SEARLES-Woop proposed a vote of thanks for 
der, which was formally seconded by Mr, W. J. 
mn. 
lH. P.G. MAULE, who supported the motion, said to 
I there was no doubt that Mr. Miller had given to 
d the most comprehensive exhibition scheme that was 
tried out north of the Tweed. The success of the 
) on proved that it was an advantage for such ventures 
“€ work of one mind. 
PRESIDENT, in concluding the discussion, said the 
ould be a very valuable one to the student. The erec- 
)’heap temporary buildings was always a problem to the 
7 but Mr. Miller had made their task an easier one. 
k at Glasgow displayed considerable artistic feeling. 


ie OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
+ usual monthly meeting of this Society was held in 
‘eit library at the Museum, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
’ ‘oth inst,, Mr. David Murray, LL.D., vice-president, in 
‘rt, Among the papers read was one by Mr. F. R. Coles, 
‘keeper of the Museum, in which he gave a report of 
‘Season’s work in continuation of a survey of the stone 
f the north-east of Scotland, with measured plans and 
8, obtained under the Gunning Fellowship. The total 
' of sites reported on was seventy-four, of which ten 
marked as sites of circles at the time of the Ordnance 
four which then remained are now sites only, six are 
ted by a single monolith known to be the remnant of 
‘three have still the two pillars flanking a recumbent 


. . . : 
)*teen have:still the recumbent stone, and six are circles 


| 
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without a recumbent stone. Altogether forty-eight sites are 
thus recognisable as stone circles. As a general epitome of 
the results of the surveys of the past three years it may be 
stated that upwards of seventy measurable circles and remains 
of circles have been surveyed, forty-one of which are of the 
type of circle possessing a recumbent stone. Proceeding to a 
detailed description of twenty-two of those last surveyed, the 
most interesting circle in the first section was that of 
North Strone, with a diameter of 67 feet, and formed 
of seventeen stones, including a recumbent stone. When 
excavated by Mrs. Farquharson of Haughton seven burials 
were found, with pieces of a decorated urn, burnt. bones 
and chips of flint. In section second the most interesting 
circle was that at Candle Hill, Rayne, which originally con- 
sisted of twelve stones, and had a diameter of 60 feet. When 
excavated by Mr. C. Dalrymple a centra! deposit of cremated 
burials was found covered with stones and smaller deposits of 
the same nature in other parts of the area. A broken wrist- 
guard of polished stone was the only artificial relic found. The 
recumbent stone, now fallen on its side, measures 13 feet in 
length by 7 feet in breadth, and upwards of 16 inches in 
thickness. It is on record that the head courts of the district 
were held at the Standing Stones of Rayne in the fourteenth 
century. In the third section the most interesting circle was 
that at Ardlair, Kennethmont, which seems to have consisted 
of ten stones, set round a circle of 35 feet diameter. When 
excavated by Mr. C. Dalrymple in 1856 cremated burials were 
found within the area. On the summit of Candle Hill, Insch, 
a very remarkable circle of probably eight stones originally, of 
which only one now stands erect, surrounds a central cairn, 
and has an enormous trench surrounding it on the west side. 
The recumbent stone is over 13 feet in length, 6 feet in height 
and nearly 2 feet thick. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. W. Emerson, president, in the 
chair. 
The decease of the following was announced:—Sir Richard 
Temple, hon. fellow, elected 1900; Mr. Walter Glynn Doolin, 
of Dublin, fellow, elected 1899. 


Royal Gold Medal. 


The PRESIDENT said that the Council’s proposal to present 
the Royal Gold Medal for the current year to the family of the 
late Mr. Bentley, as a mark of respect for the memory of a 
great architect, had been laid before the King, and, in reply, a 
letter had been received from General Sir Dighton Probyn 
stating that the proposal had received His Majesty’s careful 
consideration; but that His Majesty, while fully appreciating 
the kindly feelings which had prompted the Council of the 
Institute to make the suggestion, was of opinion that unless 
the Council were in any way pledged to award the medal as 
proposed, or unless it could be shown that a case similar in 
character had occurred before, it would create a dangerous 
precedent if the medal for the current year were given to the 
family of the late Mr. Bentley, on the ground that in virtue of 
that gentleman’s great service to architecture the Council would 
have recommended him for the medal had he lived until the 
date of their next meeting. 

The Council will therefore after election submit another 
name as a fit recipient for His Majesty’s gift. 

Mr. S. K, GREENSLADE read a paper on 


The Planning of some Recent Library Buildings in the 
United States. 


The development of the library movement in America 
during the last ten years had been so enormous that few build- 
ings erected previous to 1885 would be found to-day suitable for 
modern requirements. The librarians themselves have settled 
points in the policy of the working of libraries which pre- 
viously were undetermined, and it was the very active interest 
of these men which had so greatly assisted the architects to 
produce such very fine plans. Mr. Carnegie’s generosity had 
helped forward the movement wonderfully. Last year alone he 
gave more than 2,500,000/. for new buildings. The result was 
that the American architect had- unequalled opportunities, and 
was showing the greatest interest in his work.. At present 
some of the recent plans seemed as perfect as possible, yet the 
interest in the subject was so great that new developments 
were sure to take place. 

Various representative libraries were treated under the fol- 
lowing heads :—(1) Reference libraries ; (2) university libraries ; 
(3) town libraries (in three divisions) ; (4) branch: libraries ; 
(5) small hbraries. The planning -and general arrangements 
of the buildings, stack-rooms, furniture, &c., were described in 
every detail, and illustrated by plans shown by the lantern, 
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In the first group was placed the Library of: Congress at 
Washington, by far the largest library building in the States, 
being 470 feet long by 340 feet wide, with four great inner 
courts. The site was acquired in April 1886, and Messrs. 
Smitheyer & Pelz’s plans were adopted, but no limit of cost 
was fixed. By the summer of 1888, Congress, dissatisfied with 
progress made, lodged the entire control of the work, including 
preparation of new plans, in the hands of General Casey, chief 
of engineers of the United States Army. In March 1889, 
Congress enacted that the building should be erected at a total 
cost -of 1,300,000/., including previous expenditure, according 
to a plan prepared by General Casey. The plan was based on 
that originally adopted, and the building, under the new 
conditions, was at once commenced and finally completed in 
1897. 

"The design for the New York Public Library, now being 
erected, is the result of two competitions held in 1896 and 
1897. In the limited second competition twelve firms of 
architects were selected from those competing in the pre- 
liminary open competition out of a total of eighty-eight. 
Tentative sketches of the plans of each floor were issued with 
the instructions. The assessors (with those elected by the 
competing architects), Professor Ware, of Columbia University; 
Dr. Billings, the librarian, and Mr. Bernard R Green, of the 
Congressional Library, finally selected a design which prac- 
tically adopted the whole of the suggestions. The site 
allows of an isolated building with ample space for future 

extension, 455 feet frontage and 482 feet to the sides. The 
' cost was not to exceed 340,000/. without fittings, but it is esti- 
mated now to come to 660,000/._ Before describing the plan in 
detail, Mr. Greenslade referred to some interesting and note- 
worthy points in the conditions of competition. The library 
will have shelving capacity for 2,000,000 volumes, and seems 
nearly as perfect a library as possible. Messrs. Carrére '& 
Hastings, of New York, are the architects. 

The State Historical Library building at Madison, Wis., is 
an extremely well-planned building, and forms an ideal refer- 
ence library. It is to house 675,000 volumes. Architects, 
Messrs. Ferry & Clas, Milwaukee. 

Of University libraries, those of Columbia and New York 
are particularly worthy pf attention. They are not unlike in 
plan, both in genera! outline taking the form of a Greek cross. 
The great central reading-room—in one case octagonal and in 
the other circular—is the motive of the design in both build- 
ings. Special study-rooms, with their books stacked around 
them, or near them, are an important feature of both libraries, 
and in each are treated in a different way. The Columbia 
University Library is, perhaps, the most monumental of those 
yet erected in the States. Its magnificent domed reading- 
room, placed at the intersection of the arms of the cross, is 
octagonal in form, the four sides at the angles being shorter 
than the others, and the whole is covered by a great dome. 
The lighting is from four very large segmental windows 
following the lines of the main arches to the sides. Architec- 
turally the building is very fine, but it is evident that to obtain 
it utilitarian points have been somewhat sacrificed. This 
applies particularly to the storage of books, and the difficulty 
the staff has in handling them. Its total shelving capacity is 
1,050,000 books; the cost was 240,000/.; architects, Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White, of New York. 

The library of the University of New York (also by Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White), though much smaller than the 
Columbia University Library, is in some ways more compact 
in plan. Its domed reading-room is circular on plan, and the 
books are stacked round about it and not below, and are 
generally more accessible. Its present shelving capacity is for 
250,000 volumes. Shelf room for 1,000,000 volumes altogether 
could be obtained by using the large auditorium below the 
reading-room for stacks. 

The library of the Law School at the University of Penn- 
sylvania—a remarkably well-arranged and convenient plan— 
was also described. The architects were Messrs. Cope & 
Stewardson, of Philadelphia. 

Town libraries were dealt with in three divisions—under 
Division I. Large Town Libraries, being grouped the Boston 
Library, Newark Public Library, Providence Public Library 
and Washington Public Library. In each of these buildings 
the motive of the design has been a different one. They all, 
however, evidence the growth of the free access policy and its 
great effect upon the plan. Not only is it necessary for the 
general reading-room to have, as in the Bates Hall at Boston, 
the walls shelved for books of reference, but the borrower must 
also be allowed shelves to select from. The excellent plan is 
adopted at Newark of placing open shelf-rooms on‘ either side 
of the delivery hall, where thousands of books may be stacked. 
At Providence the shelves are placed between the entrance 
hall and the delivery space—not so, good a method; still, the 
floor area at this point is so ample that the whole could be 
rearranged with advantage. In Newark the stock-rooms are 
nearly isolated—a great advantage should fire occur in the 
main building. 


The Boston Library (Messrs. McKim, Mead { 
architects), one of the first great monumental librarie 
in 1888), was opened in 1895. Architecturally of , 
merit, its plan is not good from the librarian’s point ; 
but the librarians now know pretty well what js 
whereas fifteen years ago they were doubtful and y 
It is therefore unfair to criticise the plan of the Bostoy 
too hardly, because of the rapid developments since 
tion. Still, there are many points in it that are ¢ 
particularly the position of the fine reference reading 
relation to the stack-room, the cramped “position 
delivery hall, and the unfortunate shape and positi 
stack-room necessitating the use of carriers, The 
cost 473,000/. ; its present shelving capacity is for 
volumes. ie 

The public library at Newark (designed by Messr: 
& Kellogg, Philadelphia) was only completed and 
March 1901. It is evident that a deal of thought | 
spent in its arrangement and planning. A great 
been made of “free access” to the books both ou 
inside the stack. There are some excellent point 
planning of the building. The arrangements for ¢ 
shelf rooms, delivery hall, work delivery space and sta 
are very good indeed, and the approach ‘to these rox 
the main entrance is very direct. The cost of the bui 
60,0co/. : 

The Public Library building, Providence (desi 
Messrs. Stone, Carpenter & Wilson), was comple 
opened in March 1900. The Boston Library, as alrea 
from the librarian’s point of view, was hardly a suc 
the planning of the Providence Library the librariar 
was invited in the attempt to solve a problem whicl 
been altogether successfully coped with. An interes 
resulted. A serious attempt has been made to meet 
requirements of the “ free access” policy, and to a lar 
it has been successful. The cost of the building y 
53,coo/. and the shelving capacity is for 225,000 volun 

The design for the Washington Public Library 
was the result of an open competition. Ten we 
library architects were invited to compete, each rece 
honorarium of 50/7. Other architects were also allowe 
in schemes, and the result was that the plans of 
Ackerman & Ross, of New York, were selected (not a 
firm). The cost was limited to 50,000/, but this y 
stepped considerably, the total estimated cost being 
Building operations were commenced in August 1900. 

At least two distinct types of town libraries occ 
libraries illustrated in Division II. The Atlanta an 
port represent one and the Pawtucket the other. 1 
has only a basement and first floor; the others 
additional floor, At Atlanta the plan is more com 
therefore more easily worked as a library than tl 
monumental plan at “Pawtucket. The open-she 
adjoining the stack-room and either side of the deliv 
are an excellent feature in the Atlanta library T 
library has not been erected yet. It seems to come 
between the above types. All the important rooms a 
on the first floor. Among points worthy of note 
position of reference spaces (10 feet wide) on each flo 
stack-room, the important position of the childre 
which balances the general reading-room, and the pro 
special study-rooms. Libraries of this size—averi 
20,0007, to 50,000/.—are becoming very numerous, 
developments in their planning will always be taking | 

Detailed descriptions were given by Mr. Greensla 
following town libraries in Division I] :—The 
Library, Atlanta, Georgia (architects, Messrs. Ack 
Ross, New York); the Carnegie Library, Davenpc 
(architect, Mr. W. A. C Jackson, New York); the P 
Library (architects, Messrs. Crane, Goodhue & F 
Boston) ; and the Public Library, Fall River, Mass. (a 
Messrs, Crane, Wentworth & Goodhue, Boston). 

The author next discussed the third division 
libraries. The effect of the “free access” policy 
illustrated in the three libraries selected as examples. 
Carnegie Library, East Orange (architects, Messrs. 
Kent & Jardyne, New York); the library at Dult 
(architect, Mr. A. Rudolf); and the Public Library, 
Washington. The tendency to do away with v 
substitute columns with glazed screens between iS 4 
all of them. In the East Orange and the Tacoma lib 
use of the radiating stack, the advantages of. wh 
pointed out by the author, is new for a large building 

The system of branch libraries and stations 15 1¢ 
organised in many of the large towns. At present 
have started with a series of new buildings. 0) 
have generally been converted, such as schools, ‘ 
private residences and shops. ‘The branch library 1s 
likely to develop in the near future, It will be most m 
to watch the work of the advisory board of architects 4 
to design the sixty-five new branch libraries of Ne 
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Andrew ‘Carnegie has given 1,000,000/. to build these » 


hes,’ and the Board of Library Trustees have just 
nted three firms—viz. Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, 
»s, Carrere & Hastings and Messrs. Babb, Cook & 
rd—to take the entire charge of the designing and super- 
. of these buildings. These firms will confer and 


orate in the work. 


to the present time the planning of the branch library 


sen studied perhaps in Pittsburg more successfully than 
other town in America. 
erected of the seven presented by Mr. Carnegie, each 
1 isolated site (architects, Messrs- Alden & Harlow). 
s were given of the Lawrenceville Branch, opened May 


the West-end Branch, opened January 1899 ; the Wylie’ 


ie Branch, opened: June 1899; the Mount Washington 
h, and the Hazelwood Branch. It is interesting to note 
adual development of the plans. The growth of what 
e called the “turnstile control,” resulting in the abandon- 
of the entrances to the reading-rooms from the delivery 
5 adopted on the first plan, is important. The apparent 
1ss of the low railing separating the reading-room from 
livery hall, as adopted in the West-end branch, and 
uted afterwards’ by screens in the later plans, is also 
+ of note. Although the radial-stack plan is costly to 
yet the advantages where a “free access” policy is 
d are very great. 

ally Mr. Greenslade touched upon small libraries. The 
ments of these have been particularly well studied in the 
if Massachusetts. Hardly a village or hamlet is without 
Many of those around Boston are extremely successful. 
here that H. H. Richardson erected several of his well- 
libraries, such as the Ames Library at Easton, and those 
burn and Quincey. The great feature of the plan he 
lly adopted is the alcoved main reading-room, and in 
ilcoves all the books were shelved. This method has 
en found wholly successful from the readers’ point of 
Ithough architecturally the general effect of the alcoves 


‘ay of the recently-erected libraries of this class have very 
and compact plans. The little library at Wayland, 
(architects, Messrs. Cabot, Everett & Mead, Boston); 
ssell Library, Plymouth, Mass, by the same architects ; 
e library at Weston, extremely convenient and well 
id for its purpose (architect, Mr. Jenne, Boston), were 
es 

ides the lantern views, the paper was illustrated by a 
amber of the original plans and photographs of the most 
ibrary buildings in the United States. 

fessor BERESFORD PITE, who proposed a vote of thanks 
/Greenslade, said the paper he had put before them was 
\uggestive material. A considerable amount of congratu- 
vas due to the Institute in the election of Mr. Green- 
5 Godwin Bursar in 1891. That bursary was founded 
promotion of the study of works of modern architecture 
_ The paper as a historical record, as well as an 
ion of what had been done, was something more than 
}ration of the use to which that bursary was put. They 
customed to study architecture in temples and churches, 
ick to the past, and from archeology to receive the light 
} art. In libraries they were in a new field. The 
fe originality of the subject, and the ingenuity that the 
ins displayed in creating buildings for a want which 
‘entially modern should be admitted. The skill, too, 
id on the schemes with a view to future expansion of 
ding was most characteristic and remarkable. It was 
lable if the bookstacks which were to accommodate 
) of books were yet allin use In the study of English 
/ We came across national characteristics and pecu- 
‘which were in many respects strangely different to 
ey found in America. The American was more 
leveloped, and there seemed no fear of the library 
ed for anything but serious study, and thus visitors 
®wed freer access to the books than was the rule in our 
!. The paper would be of permanent value to the 
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J. H. Qutnn, chief librarian of the Chelsea Library, 
onded the vote of thanks, said the paper proved that 
=micans in such work aimed at practicability. The 
‘ural design’ seemed always subservient to the object 
histration. This was an important feature. The 
ns did not seem to suffer from want of funds, whereas 
“anes at the outset were interfered with by the need of 
In planning, all important rooms should be put on the 
. * Such an arrangement made a library less habitable 
: dafer and tramp, who did not like to climb. 

i. OSBORNE SMITH was struck in seeing the first large 
th the way in which the new country had come to the 
etry for ideas in planning. Many of the arrangements 
, new in America, but they were in vogue in the British 
t. An Interesting point was the warming of libraries. 
?d by steam, what would be the effect on the books ? 


There are five branches ° 


The PRESIDENT, alluding’ to the enormous size of the 
libraries and the number of’ books they could accommodate, 
said it mattered little whether the readers or the books were 
there at present. The matter seemed to prove that the library 
was part and parcel of the movement for increased instruction. 
The Americans realised the necessity of the higher education. 

Mr. GREENSLADE, in returning thanks, said the libraries 
were extensively used and the stacks were filled with books. 
The children’s rooms were crowded. The children prepared 
their lessons in the’ rooms ; the library provided the books 
which were used in the’local schools. Teachers sometimes 
brought their scholars, and instruction was given in the 
rooms. The heating of the libraries was a big question, but 
the arrangements and results were perfect. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS.* 


WILL not occupy your time with any preliminary remarks, 
but commence at once 77 medias res and say, my con- 
tention and conviction ate that the state of the law in England 
to-day with regards to rights of light is little if any short of an 
iniquity. 

The Prescription Act (2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 71, s. 3) enacts 
“That when access and use of light to and for any dwelling- 
house, workshop or other building shall have been actually 
enjoyed therewith for the full period of twenty years without 
interruption, the right thereto shall be deemed absolute and 
indefeasible, any local usage or custom to the contrary not- 
withstanding, unless it shall appear that the same was enjoyed 
by some consent ot agreement expressly made for that purpose 
by deed or writing.” 

The result in practice being that if where two men own 
two contiguous plots of ground and one owner wants to build 
and does build at once and the other owner does not want to 
build, then notwithstanding that he may have every intention 
of building eventually—if owner number two postpones his 
operations for nineteen years he is unable to use his own land 
in accordance with his desire without being hampered by 
certain so-called rights his neighbour has acquired to access of 
light to his windows and other openings over number two 
land. In effect, my neighbour can dictate to me at what 
period I am to build on my own land by building on his own, 

Again, if both owners build simultaneously but A builds 
a more lofty edifice or a longer than B, B if he is ever, to 
increase the size of his building must do so within nineteen 
years of A’s completion or be practically debarred from so 
doing altogether, regardless of whether B has any need or wish 
or even whether he is able to extend his premises within that 
time. 

One more illustration, this relating to old buildings. In an 
urban neighbourhood a large factory is required that will give 
employment to hundreds or thousands of hands, or a public 
authority wish to erect a town hall, baths, library, workmén’s 
dwellings or other institutions of public utility ; both are 
hindered and harassed or altogether frustrated in their pur- 
pose because buildings not even on the same side of the 
road, and possibly the most wretched hovels, will be deprived 
of some light, ignoring the fact that the light which had been 
enjoyed was not provided for by the owner of the dominant 
tenement or at his expense or even by his forethought, but 
simply because the owner of the servient tenement had no need 
in the past to use his land in the same way or carry his build- 
ing to the same height and extent as the owner of the dominant. 
Thus the most usefuland necessary building we have imagined 
is curtailed in accommodation, marred in its usefulness and 
shorn of much of its beauty for what to my mind is an inade- 
quate reason. One could suggest innumerable cases of a 
kindred nature, but it seems needless to do so when speaking 
to an audience of practising architects who are, of course, 
acquainted with the salient features of the law on this subject 
and its practical results. 

I cannot see the rule has any foundation in natural justice, 
I cannot see that it is defensible, either ethically or on the 
ground of expediency. Why should not a man have to make 
his own provision for the light to his building over his own 
land or over the public way? If he will not provide an open 
space on his own land to light his building, why should I have 
to provide one on mine for him, at any time, earlier or later? 
Now how can an owner prevent his neighbour acquiring a 
right of light over his land? In one way, and one way only, 
and that is actual obstruction. 

He may protest in the most emphatic and solemn manner, 
but it avails him nothing ; he may give notices but they give 
him no protection. No, wherever his neighbour has an open- 
ing in his building, overlooking his land or buildings, he must 
erect a hoarding (if he do not wish to build permanently) 
opposite to it. 


* A paper read by Mr. Walter C. Williams, solicitor, at the 
meeting of the Society of Architects on the 2oth inst. 
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The. hoarding may have to be 60 feet high and 500 long, | fully erect a house or other thing’ against the said | 


_ may be a-hideous eyesore to the surrounding property, may 
_. be a most oppressive, even ruinous expense, but up it must go, 
and must be retained there for a full year, for section 4 pro- 
vides that an interruption to be valid must be for one complete 
year. Hence you will see, gentlemen, that as soon as light 
. has been enjoyed for nineteen years and one day there cannot 


be an interruption of one clear year before the expiration of . 


_ twenty years from the time of its first enjoyment, though the 
- owner cannot bring any action until the full twenty years have 
elapsed. It is obvious that in some cases this remedy may be 
as costly as the value of the land. 
Even if expense do not stand in the way, in London (and, 
I believe, in many large provincial towns and cities similar 
rules are in force), but in London should such a hoarding be 
erected for the purpose indicated it becomes, under the London 
Building Act, an irregular or temporary structure, and requires 
the license of the. London County Council or local town 
council for its erection or retention, and should this license be 
refused, as it well might, the owner is in this delightful position: 
he finds he is by one Act of Parliament precluded from doing 
_ the very thing which, by virtue of another Act, is the only 
thing he can do to protect himself from the encroachments of 
his neighbour. 

There is yet another anomaly and hardship. A man may 
. be entitled in remainder expectant on the life of a young or 
middle-aged tenant for life, say, stepmother or brother, only a 
year or sosenior. During the life of the tenant for life rights 
to light may be acquired which the remainder man has. no 
means whatever of preventing or resisting, because, as I have 
pointed out, he must actually physically obstruct the view of 
the poaching ‘tenement; but, as tenant for life, he has .no 
authority to enter..on the land about to be. affected_to carry out 
the requisite. work. It may be the remainder man. was. an 
infant, 202 compos mentis, or abroad: it maybe the tenant for 
life has acted in collusion with the building party; all this not- 
withstanding, the remainder man has his inheritance depreciated 
in-value by the acquisition of these adverse rights that he was 
powerless to prevent. 

The same with a landlord whose tenant allows rights of light 
to be acquired over the demised premises. 

In Frewen v. Phillips, in the course of his judgment when 
sitting in the Common Bench, Pollock, C.B., says :—“It may 
be that if a man opens a light towards his neighbours’ land, 
the reversioner may have no means of preventing a right 
thereto from being acquired by a twenty years’ enjoyment, 
_ unless he can prevail upon his tenant to raise an obstruction, 
or is able to procure an acknowledgment that the light is 
_ enjoyed by consent.” But who would, under the circumstances, 
give such an acknowledgment ? 

Section 7 of the Prescription Act provides that time shall 


not count against a person who is an infant, idiot, om compos . 


mentis, feme-covert, or tenant for life, except where the claim 
is declared to be absolute and indefeasible. - Section 8 also 
contains provisions protecting the owners of the servient tene- 
ment in cases of rights of way and water. But by Section 3, 
. rights of light are “deemed to be absolute and indefeasible,” 
and therefore the owner of the servient tenement is excluded 
_ from any protection given by Sections 7 and 8. I shall be 
interested in the course of the discussion to hear if any 
gentleman is ingenious enough to suggest a reason which 
justifies this harsh and, I contend, unjust treatment of the man 
_ against whom rights of light may be claimed. 

Now let us consider how these rights came to be recognised 
by the Courts, and here it must be borne in mind that this is 
essentially a judge-made law in its origin; the Prescription 
Act only gave legislative sanction to a rule that had for some 
generations been acted on in the Courts. 

The origin of the rule is obscure and the text writers do not 
throw much light on its history. 

The older jurists gave no, countenance whatever to these 
claims. There is a passage in Fitz Alwyne’s “Assize of 
Buildings,” written in 1189.(1-Richard I.), which runs as fol- 
lows :—“ Of the obstruction of the view from windows—Also 
if any person shall have windows looking upon his neighbour’s 
land although he may have been a long time in possession of 
the view from such windows aforesaid nevertheless. his neigh- 
bour may lawfully obstruct the view from such windows by 
building opposite the same or by placing anything there upon 
his own lands in such manner as may to him seem most expe- 
dient, unless the person who has such windows can show any 
_ writing by reason whereof his neighbour may not obstruct the 

view from those windows.” 
__ This reasonable rule held for 400 years, for we find a case 
in Crow’s Reports, temp. Elizabeth, of Bury v. Pope, decided in 
1589. The following is the report:—“ It was agreed before all 
the justices that if two men be owners of two parcels of land 
adjoining and one of them doth build a house upon his land 
and makes windows and lights looking into the other’s lands 
and the house and the lights have continued by the space of 
forty years yet the other may upon his own land and soil law- 


| on his own ground.” 


windows and the other can have no action for it was 
folly to'build his house so -near the other's land. A; 
adjudged accordingly. ” /Vota.—*Cujus est solum 
summitas usque ad ccelum.’” f fr 
Two hundred years later Lord Hardwicke express 
in a case of Fishmongers’ Company v. East India | 
(1752), as follows:—“‘It 1s not sufficient to say it will 
plaintiff’s lights, for then no vacant piece of ground 
built on. It is.true the value of the plaintiffs honse 
reduced, but that is no reason to hinder a man from 
In a case of Angus vw. Dalton, Lush, J., in giving. 
without expressing any approval of the rule thought 
Statute of Limitation (21 Jac. I. c. 16), which fixe 
years as the time for entry on land, suggested that | 
acquisition of the easement of light. Then he con 
“The earliest recorded case that I am aware of wa: 
In that year Willmott, C.J., ruled that where a house 
built forty years and had had lights at the end of 
owner of the adjoining ground built against them 
obstruct them an action lay,.and this he said is found 
same reason as when they have been immemorial, f 
long enough to induce a presumption that there was. 
some agreement between the parties. And he ad 
twenty years was sufficient to give a -man a title in: 
on which he may recover the house itself, and he saw: 
why it should not be sufficient to entitle him to any 
belonging to the house.” ey 
I do not follow the. reasoning of the learned judge 
is much. difference between adverse possession of 


which a man can enter or for which he may bring 
and the enjoyment by another of the access of light 
One can well understand that it is in the public i 
fix a limit to the time- for litigation, for if a man be 
for many years, while another has been utilising i 
deserves to'lose‘his interest therein. : 
acquired against a man who is -using his ptope 
diligently only in a manner different from his neighb 
after twenty years he must not build because his neigh 
built first. ; | 
the Prescription Act, and which were crystallised 
statute law, were founded on the presumption of a pt 
the right to the use or enjoyment had been actually 
It was not the user fer se that gave the right, ie ap 
held to be evidence that the right had been actua 
The easement of light, however, differs in its nal 
other members of the family. Rights of way and 
easements may be almost of necessity, and, morec 
duced to the convenience of the actual or supposed § 
the convenience of the many as against the strict rig 
single owner. Whereas the right of light is for 
Again, a riparian owner is entitled to the. und 
flow of a stream over or by his land, and if an owner ' 
damaged, and that independently of any act on the} 
owner. But the claimant of right of light must him 
neighbour, viz. have interfered by his own building 
access of light to his neighbour’s property. — 
consideration of natural justice or ground of public ut 
the contrary, the voice of justice seems to me to say #l 
and public utility there assuredly is none, as the 
always to an individual at the expense of others. 
subject. In Angus v. Dalton, Cockburn, CJ, ™ 
remark :—“ But after statute of James (72. statute of | 
legislative authority and by the arbitrary ruling of the 
Sir W. D. Evans, who says “its introduction was 4 f 
of legal principles and an unwarrantable a 
Again, in Chasemore v. Richards, ad 
“It is going very far to say that a man must beat th 
gained by twenty years’ enjoyment of light pane d 
; window.” ee. 


‘ground. nee 
and indifferent as to make no use of or claim to his 
But a right to light is quite a different matter, is 
may have a rope walk adjoining his neighbour's fac 
-It should be remembered that the cases which 
The user having continued for so long, it was presu 
the past. ive 
common may well be presumed to have been grante 
well as of those who enjoyed them. They are also a 
benefit of the single owner at the expense of all his ne 
interferes with the flow in any way the property lowe 
done in the past the very thing he now complains 
I contend that this judge-made rule is noneeend 
must light.his premises over his own land or the pi 
I will now quote a few dicta of several judge 
for twenty years was”—here, again, without any W 
“held sufficient,” and further on he quotes and a§ 
authority.” Be Wensley 
of putting up a screen to window lights to prevent a t 
In a case Webbe v. Bird, in which the plaintiff « 
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, have the right to currents of air to his windmill, 
J “says with scorn, “suppose some individual be 
“J Of all the land round the windmill, must he build 
1] round it to prevent the acquisition of a right by the 
of the mill?” Willes, J., in his judgment refers to 
4 C.J.’s scoffing question as to building a wall, 
Bee cis that “The right to light has led to 
es enough.” ; 

he Exchequer Chamber, Wightman, J., approves of 
aciple that the presumption of a grant from long- 
d use only applies where the right might have been 


tier case of Bryant v. Lefever, Lord Bramwell says, 
e who reads the cases relating to the acquisition of a 
light will see that there has been great difficulty to 
| it on principle,” and he goes on to quote with appro 
ie two judgments I have just cited. yo 
e the Prescription Act by the custom of the City of 
rights of light could not be acquired in this manner, 
irtue of the words in sec. 3 that I have already read, 
ical usage or custom notwithstanding,” the City of 
was brought into line with the rest of England. The 
es of uniformity are obvious, but I submit it would 
in better to have brought the rest of the country into 
the City rather than the reverse. 
ring to this alteration by the legislature, Lord Cran- 
| Yeates v. Jack says:—“I cannot but think the 
es derived from the custom exceed its evils. The 
necessity for lofty buildings is shown by the great 
ation of them in all parts, and I cannot but fear that 
nconvenience may be felt by the abolition of the 
With this, sitting to administer the law, however, I 
‘toncern.” ‘ ; 
just refer to one more dictum :— 
very recent case of Brown v. Warren, Wright, J., at 
ff a long judgment in favour of the defendant, said if 
were admitted (and the C. A. held that it should be 
rsed Wright, J.’s, judgment) “it would impose on 
enements an.unreasonable burden.” 
n one still more recent of ;Home and Colonial Stores 
Joyce, J., appeared to entertain a similar opinion. 
n, I think these remarks:of many learned judges (and 
re could be found), extending over a long period of 
ify one in the opinion that the law of light is not the 
1 of human reason, does not satisfy one’s idea of 
ad is capable of—nay, calls for—amendment. 
i: concluding I must refer to the laws of. some foreign 


'n Scotland our English rule has never been accepted. 
says, in his “Principles of the Law of Scotland,” 
vitude cannot be constituted by prescription alone, 
1a proprietor should have built his house ever so low, 
not have built at all for forty years together, he is 
| to have done so for his own convenience and profit, 
fore cannot be barred from afterwards building a 
his property or raising it to what height he pleases 
be tied down by his own consent.” ‘Another writer 
ithe theory in Scots law is that a proprietor is only 
provide light for his own property, and any open 
nay have is not to be reckoned on by his neighbour.” 
and also a man had to provide his own light as well 
nd. The Irish law, however, is now assimilated to 
y Lord Carew’s Act in 1858. 

U.S.A. in 1837, shortly after the Prescription Act 
id, an American judge—Judge Bronson—expresses 
,us:— There is, I think, no principle upon which 
nmEnglish doctrine on the subject of lights can be 
i It is an anomaly in the law since the English 
f ancient lights has been repudiated in our Courts. 
be applied in the growing cities and villages of this 
) thout working most mischievous consequences. It 
I think, been deemed part of our law.” And he 
i to Kent’s Commentaries. 

393 the New York Court of Appeal held that an 
‘Property may place his windows overlooking his 
‘$ premises, but the neighbour may build to the 
of his land nevertheless.” 
nce it is provided that a man may not have a 
t ew or a window for sight or balconies or other pro- 
his neighbour's estate unless there is a distance of 
res between the wall on which they are made and 
I tate ; nor a side or oblique view on the same estate 
€ is a distance of 6 decimetres. 
alian code is similar, but the distances are slightly 


Canada maintains the French rule. 
> den a Man must not construct windows nearer than 
hes to his neighbour’s land. 

See in none of these countries can a man rely on his 


for his light, but must make suitable provision for 


vhts as anomalous as compared with the general law, 


himself, Hence we see another example of the isolation of our 
beloved country ; whether it be a splendid isolation, however, 
is a matter on which a man may “ hae his doots.” 

Now, having briefly considered the state of our law as to 
light, and briefly how that state came about, and having heard 
the opinions which some of our judges entertain of the doctrine, 
and having taken a cursory glance at the law. of . other 
countries, I ask you, gentlemen, are you satisfied with the law 
of your own? If not, there is one remedy, and one remedy 
only—legislation. 

This legislation need not be fantastic or complicated ; it 
could be simple but at the same time effectual, both practical 
and. practicable. 

I would suggest an enactment providing that no further 
rights of light across another’s land should be acquired. That. 
existing rights should be extinguished— 

I. As to freehold, at the end of fifty years. 

2. As to leasehold, at.the expiration of fifty years, or the 
existing term, which period should be the shorter. 

This would entail no hardship on anyone, would do an 
injustice tonoone.. The man who had built would still have all 
that he paid for, his land and the materials on it, and the owner 
of adjacent land would enjoy his own in his own way without 
being jeopardised by the operations of his neighbour. 

I can conceive some objection to this in the case of 
abnormally high buildings, but this might be easily provided 
for by giving owner of adjoining building, over say 50 feet high, 
a right—which indeed I think they would have without special 
provision, under the maxim, “sic utere tuo ut alienum non 
lzedas”—to compensation, not for obstruction to their light 
per se, but for any general damage that might be actually 
proved in each case by appropriate evidence, as in suits to 
abate-a nuisance, 

It now only remains for me to acknowledge my obligation 
to Mr. Blythe’s paper, read before the Incorporated Law 
Society, for the references to some of the older cases and for 
information as to foreign law, and to thank the Council of this 
Society for having honoured me by the invitation to open this 
discussion, and you, gentlemen, for the patient attention you | 
have given to my remarks. 


SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


[ete annual meeting of the Surrey Archzological Society’ 

was held at Guildford on the 15th inst., Viscount Midle- 
ton presiding. The report alluded to the satisfactory results 
which had attended the excavations at Waverley Abbey, Farn- 
ham. During the year the foundations of the pulpitum, or 
portions belonging to the monks’ stalls, were discovered, as _ 
well as the foundations of the lay brothers’ infirmary hall, 
measuring roughly 94 feet by 41 feet, with the bases of the 
pillars of the north and south arcades zz sitw, and for the most ° 
part in excellent condition. Dr. Finny, mayor of Kingston-on- ' 
Thames, proposed a resolution requesting the Council to 
appoint a deputation to take part in the celebration at Kingston 
of the millenary of King Edward the Elder. He said Kingston 
possessed the stone upon which seven of the Saxon kings were 
crowned, and by a most strange coincidence exactly 1,000 | 
years separated the coronations of King Edward the Elder and 
King Edward VII. Edward the Elder was the first crowned 
king in this country, and there had been an unbroken series of 
coronations for a thousand years, Edward VII.* being’ the 
fiftieth consecutive Sovereign, and therefore the jubilee Sove- 
reign to be crowned, a succession which no other kingdom 
could equal. He had communicated the interesting informa- 
tion to His Majesty, who had sent a letter in reply expressing 
in warm terms his interest in the proposed millenary, which * 
would be celebrated a month before the Coronation. Mr. 
Ralph Nevill seconded the motion, which was carried. The 
Society resolved, on the motion of Mr. R. Nevill, seconded by 
Lord Farrer, to support.the proposal for founding a society for 
the printing of the parish registers of Surrey. 


MERSEY DOCK BOARD OFFICES. 


MODEL of the palatial offices about to be erected on the 

site of the George’s Dock by the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board is at present on exhibition in the Liverpool 
Exchange Newsroom, where it has created a great deal of 
interest among business men generally. The plans, as they 


haye now been finally approved, says the Lzverpool Courier, 


show a rectangular building covering some two-thirds of the — 
chosen site of over 12,000 square yards, with the main frontage 
to the river, instead'of having the chief entrance on an angle, 
as was the case in the original design, which secured the first 
prize in the competition nearly two years ago. Acting on 
the recommendation of the architects, Messrs. Briggs & 
Wolstenholme, FF.R.I.B.A, and Messrs. F. B. Hobbs, 
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A.R.LB.A., and Arnold Thornely, A.R.IL.BA., the Dock 
Board reopened the question of the site with the estates 
committee of the Corporation, and it was decided that the 
land could be more advantageously dealt with on the 
rectangular plan than in the manner at first suggested, 
and the present scheme was accordingly adopted. There are 
three entrances to the building, the principal doorway being in 
the centre of the frontage, and two others in the towers facing 
the east, towards the city. There are in all four towers, 
144 feet in height, one at each corner of the building. The 
style of the whole design is Late English Renaissance, and a 
new feature in the adopted plan is a massive dome rising from 
the centre of the building towards the front to a height of 
220 feet, or about twice the height of the Town Hall dome. 
At each side of the main entrance are niches for sculpture, and 
on the arched cornice of the building, immediately above the 
doorway, is a massive figure of Britannia. 

In front of the building there is a forecourt, 60 feet in 
length, enclosed within a stone balustrade wall. The material 
used in the construction will be Portland stone, with the roof 
of green Westmoreland slates, and the dome is to be covered 
with lead. From the entrances in the towers facing James 
Street and Brunswick Street a wide corridor leads to a large 
central octagonal hall, 42 feet in diameter, and surrounded by 
an arcade which increases the width to 63 feet. From 
this central hall there is an open space right up into the dome, 
and all round there are galleries opening on to the various 
floors. In the hall the passenger lifts, six in number, are 
placed, and there is also the large staircase leading to the 
different departments. The rates and dues office, 196 feet 
long and 4o feet wide, is on the ground floor, and faces the 
proposed new street on the east side of the building, and has 
an entrance at either end. At the Brunswick Street side of 
the same floor is the warehouse manager’s department, and in 
the end facing James Street is that intended for the harbour- 
master and his staff, while looking towards the river are the 
accountant and treasurer’s departments. On the first floor are 
placed the offices of the marine surveyor and water bailiff, the 
check department, statistical department, the principal ex- 
aminer of weights and materials, and the traffic manager’s 
department, while looking on to the proposed new street, on 
all the floors except the ground floor, are spare rooms, which 
can be used when necessary or as the development of the 
board’s business necessitates. 

In the original plan the board-room and general manager 
and solicitor’s departments were on the first floor, but in the 
scheme as now adopted these are placed on the second floor. 
The board-room and committee-rooms will face to Brunswick 
Street, while the general manager’s department will look on to 
the river, and the solicitor’s suite of offices towards James 
Street. On the third floor are the members’ luncheon-room, 
the estates and rating department and a portion of the general 
manager’s staff, and immediately above, on the fourth floor, 
are the clerks’ dining-room, kitchens, keeper's house and spare 
offices. On each floor there is lavatory accommodation for 
every department. The building will be fireproof throughout, 
and it is expected that the work of preparing the site will be 
commenced immediately. It is theintention of the board to at 
once carry out the whole scheme, and it is estimated that three 
or four years will be required to complete the building and 
make it ready for occupation. The model at present on view 
has been constructed by Messrs. Norbury & Co., of Upper 
Duke Street, and is on the scale of a ninety-sixth of the real 
size of the building. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Society of British Artists have elected the 
following members :—F. G. Fry, L. Lewis, E. Ertz, Harry 
Dixon, Hans Trier, Charles Q. Orchardson and Professors 
Kirchmayer and N. Wilkinson. 

A Professorship for the study of American antiquities 
has been founded at the Collége de France through the 
liberality of the Duc de Loubat, who has given to this institu- 
tion an annual sum of 6,000 francs. 

Mr. Nuttali has been commissioned to paint the picture 
of the opening of the Australian Federal Parliament. When 
completed, it will contain some four hundred portraits, including 
that of the Prince of Wales. 


The Bust of Victor Hugo, by David d’Angers, has been 
Leber to the Académie Francaise by M. Georges Victor 

ugo. 

The Court of Common Council have adopted plans for 
the erection of a new police-station in Moor Lane, at an 
estimated cost of 24,2407, Authority was also given to expend 
a sum not exceeding 5,800/. on erection of temporary cells at 
the Old Bailey. The Council resolved to expend 4,000/. in the 
purchase of the freehold site (about 53 acres) of a recreation 
ground for the City of London School, less 1,850/. subscribed 
by old pupils. 


The Prefect of the Seine is having lists ‘oe 
buildings and historic monuments of are ae 
posting of placards will no longer be allowed. Iq. 
paration the authorities are assisted by the Commission 
Paris. A discreditable spectacle which was presented 
election times, and which was vandalism of the worst 
therefore to be abolished. Ei 

The Rev. Thomas Hervey, rector of Colmer-cup 
Dean, Hampshire, has passed away in his eighty-six, 
He published a history of the joint parishes of which 
incumbent since 1853, ‘setting the type himself and illy 
the book from photographs which he had himself taken 

The Paris Bourse occupies a part of the site 
convent of St. Thomas Aquinas, which was suppressed 
The first stone of the present building was laid in 1808 
designs were prepared by Brogniart. The Bourse is nc 
enlarged, and a part of the foundations of the conventu: 
ings has been discovered, particularly the chapel, wh 
erected in 1542. ae 

The Home Secretary has appointed Mr, Gilbe: 
Ram, M.I E.E, to be Electrical Inspector of Facto; 
Workshops. 

Mr. A. D. Webster, superintendent of Greenwic! 
assisted by Mr. Herbert Jones, has been carrying out 
excavations in the park. The floor of one of the roo: 
Roman villa, with a considerable portion of the tegsera 
has been laid bare. A number of Roman coins, de 
wall plaster and many pieces of pottery have als 
discovered. .Mr. Webster has had the floor left uncove 
fenced round in order that the public may have an opp: 
of viewing these remains. a 

The Competition for Signboards in Paris ha 
arranged. The examples, which must be of new type: 
be deposited in the Petit Palais on the Champs-Elysée 
October 11. The jury will consist of thirty-one n 
nominated by the Prefect of the Seine, the Academy 
Arts, the Chamber of Commerce, and the competitors, 
ductions of ancient signs are to be excluded from the c 
tion. 

A Competition has been held for a municipal ho: 
Washington. Thirty-eight sets of plans were sent i1 
following architects have been selected to enter the fin 
petition :—Frank Miles Day & Bro., Philadelphia; 
D. Hale and George B. Degersdorff, of Boston ; and 
Rutan & Coolidge, of Boston. Jaa 

M. Emile Molinier, who was until recently one 
conservators of the Louvre, is about to take up his resic 
London as the representative of a Paris picture dealer. 

The New Works Committee of the London 
Council will consist of Mr. E. A. Cornwall, Mr. L. Shi 
Edward Smith, Mr A. M. Torrance, Lord Welby, Mr 
Ward and Mr. P. S. Waterlow. i 

Mr. F. Vigers has been appointed to carry 
Coronation decoration of the city of Westminster. Hef 
the employment of Venetian masts along the greater 
the route, with wreaths besides triumphal arches, repr 
Great Britain and. Ireland, India, Canada, Australa 
Africa. ; ang ie 

The Salary of Mr. Andrew Young, valuer to the 
County Council, was increased on Tuesday to 2,000/. a 

At a Meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy a 
burgh on Wednesday the following were elected Assoc 
Messrs. Robert Burns (Edinburgh), C. H. Mackie (Edit 
Edwin Alexander (Edinburgh), and James Cadenhead 
burgh), painters; and A. Macfarlane Shannon (G. 
sculptor. 

A Statue of the late Queen Victoria, by Mr. 
Frampton, A.R.A., was unveiled in Calcutta by Lord 
on Wednesday. “aa 

The Dean and Chapter of Ripon have appealed f 
to carry out works of reparation. The estimated am 
3,000/, ae 

Excavations just completed at Bourne End, on th 
the ancient abbey of Little Marlow, Bucks, have yielde 
harvest to antiquaries. A stone coffin found unc 
transept contained two male skeletons, outside the li 
part of an effigy of a knight in chain armour. Ina 
the infirmary was picked up a steel spur of a knigh 
supposed to have ended his days in the institution 
hearth of the warming-house is still visible, and even th 
of a fire can be seen. Another interesting find has bee 
on the Castle Estate at High Wycombe, in the shap 
Anglo-Saxon gold pendant, marking the burial-place ‘ 
notable person. 

The Headmaster of Lancing College has been § 
an anonymous friend the sum of 10,000/. to be expe! 
preparing the chapel for immediate use. Over three tr 
sum is still required to complete the original scheme 
whole college. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


- AM aay, 
Architect and Contract Reporter. 
A EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
espondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our tnserting lengthy 
communications. 


a TENDERS, ETC. 


As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ucularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T; hursdays. 


— 


NOTICE. 
i Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT will be 
sublished on Thursday. All Advertisements intended Sor 


‘as Number must reach the Office not later than 4 P.M. on 
Wednesday, March 26. 


/ COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


LDERSHOT.—March 29.—Competitive plans are invited 
roposed public offices, fire-station and town hall for the 

Premiums of £100, £75 and £50 will be awarded for 
‘second and third best plans. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, 
LC.E,, surveyor. 


USTRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 

' memorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 

Information can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 

ral for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
cla 


owt_F2 “Sat 


ILKESTON.—The free library committee of the Ilkeston 
Town Council invite drawings for the erection of public free 
library buildings in the Market Place and South Street. 
Premiums of 50/7, 252. and 127. 10s. will be awarded to the first, 
second and third selected designs. Mr. H. J. Kilford, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Ilkeston. 


IRELAND.—April 21.—Prizes of 207. and 1o/ respectively 
will be awarded for the first and second Schemes in order of 
merit for utilising to the best advantage a plot of ground 
acquired by the Council for the erection of about twenty-five 
workmen’s houses in Coleraine. Mr. William Henry, clerk, 
Town Hall, Coleraine. 


LANGHO.—April 4.—-Competitive drawings are invited for 
buildings to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 
accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 
Manchester. Premiums of 200/, 1507. and 100/. respectively 
will be awarded. Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 
ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a written applica- 
tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

MEXBOROUGH.—May 1.—The committee of the Mex- 
borough Montagu Hospital invite plans for the erection of 
an accident hospital for both sexes, for the treatment of thirty 
patients, with the needful nurses and servants’ accommodation. 
Premiums of 25/. and ro/. are offered, the premium awarded to 
merge in the commission. Mr. C. Brumpton, secretary, Fern 
Villa, Mexborough, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

NEW SouTH WALES.—March 31.—Designs are invited for 
a bridge across Sydney Harbour. Mr. H. Copeland, 9 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

OLDHAM.—April 8.—Competitive drawings are invited for 
erection of new market hall and shops in Albion Street and 
Henshaw Street. Premiums will be awarded to the authors of 
the three selected designs, viz. 50/. for the design placed first, 
30/. for the design placed second, and 20/. for the design placed 
third. Mr. S. A. Pickering, borough surveyor, Oldham. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 1oo/, 50/7. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively, 
Mr. Fras. M. Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


YORK.—May 1.— Designs are invited for a Memorial to the 
late Queen Victoria to be placed in the Guildhall, York. The 
design must include a representation of Her Majesty, and be 
accompanied by an estimate. of. the cost of the work complete, 
such cost not to exceed 1,000/. A prize of so. (to merge in 
the commission) will be given for the accepted design. Mr. 
W. H. Andrews, town clerk, Guildhall, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLE.—March 25.—For erection of a club at Amble. 
Mr. George Reavell, jun., architect, Alnwick. 

ASHINGTON.—April 2—For erection of a Presbyterian 
manse at Ashington. Mr. Osborne Blythe, architect, Market 
Place, Morpeth. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—March 
lavatories, &c., at the old town hall, 
Hall, Barrow. 


24.—For construction of 
The Town Clerk, Town 


FRED VERITY & SON’S 


SKYLIGHTS WITH PATENT LIFTERS. 


SIMPLE YET EFFECTIVE. 
The Lifters can be supplied separately if required, for attaching to ordinary wood lights. 
KINDLY. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


‘ WILL HOLD FAST IN ANY POSITION. 


FRED VERITY & SON, Call Lane, Leeds. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—In specifying any of our Specialties, Architects will greatly 
oblige us by using the name FRED VERITY & SON. [3] 
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BIRDWELL.—March 26 —For erection of four blocks of 
semi-detached workmen’s dwelling-houses, out-offices, &c., at 
Pilley Green, near Birdwell station, Yorks. Mr. G, A. Wilson, 
architect, Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 

BLACKPOOL.—For erection of a pavilion for the South 
Shore Bowling Club. Mr. J. Wardle Bulcock, architect, 26 
Dean Street, South Shore. 

BRADFORD.—March 24.—For additions to the nurses’ home 

- at the workhouse. Mr. F. Holland, architect, 11 Parkinson’s 
Chambers, Hustlergate, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.— March 24.—For erection of fifteen w.c.’s on 
property adjoining Wild Boar Street, Bolton Road, Bradford. 
Messrs. Barber, Hopkinson & Co., architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Keighley. 

BRIDGWATER.—March 26.-—For erection of chapel and 
school premises in Church Street, Bridgwater. Mr. R. M. 
Challice, architect, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


CANTERRURY.—March 26.—For erection of eighteen 
cottages, &c., at the Kent County Lunatic Asylum, Chartham 
Downs. Mr. Francis R. Howlett, clerk to the Kent County 
Asylums committee, 9 King Street, Maidstone. 

CLAYTON.—March 31.—For erection of a warehouse at Oak 
Mills, Clayton, Yorks. Messrs. Milnes & France, architects, 
99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

COCKERMOUTH.—March 24.—For erection of a boiler at 
the pumping station; Great Broughton. Mr. J. B. Wilson, Court 
Buildings, Cockermouth. 

CocKERMOUTH.—April 7.—-For erection of a greenhouse at 
the cemetery. Mr. T. Cuthbert Burn, clerk to the Burial 
Board, Main Street, Cockermouth. 

CoLNE.—April 1.—For erection of a grand stand and all 
necessary railing, fencing, &c, at the show field on June 7. 
Mr. R. S. Pilling, architect, Colne. 

DARLINGTON.—March 24.—For additions to the Kendrew 
Street Board school, Mr. Neilson, quantity surveyor, Horse 
Market, Darlington. 

DARTFORD.—March 24.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached cottages at the sewage pumping station at Slades 
Green, near Erith. Messrs. Tait & Hobbs, architects, Lowfield 
Street, Dartford. 

DARTFORD.—April 4—For erection of a_concert-hall, 
billiard-room, cloakrooms, &c, at Westgate House, Spital 


Street, Dartford, Kent. Mr. Herbert E. Bennett, secre 
Westgate House Club and Institute, Dartford. 

DORCHESTER —March 26.—For alterations at the Ma: 
lodge. Mr. J. Feacey, South Walks, Dorchester, 

DURHAM —April 4.—For reconstruction of cottage 
South Cross Street, Leadgate. Mr. Charles E. Oliver, a 
tect, Consett Iron Co, Ltd, Consett. 

DURHAM.—For erection of workmen’s club and institu 
Rowlands Gill. Mr. Thos. H. Stafford, architect, § 
Garesfield Colliery, Lintz Green. 


East MoLesey.—April 1.—For erection of a fire sta 
Mr. John Stevenson, surveyor, Council Offices, Walton I 
East Molesey. 

ELLAND —March 26.—For erection of a detached resic 
in Victoria Road, Elland, Yorks. Mr. Fred F. Beaur 
architect, Southgate Chambers, Halifax, 


ELLAND.—March 26.-—For erection of a villa in Vic 
Road, Elland, Yorks. Mr. Fred F. Beaumont, architect, 5 
gate Chambers, Halifax. 


Epsom.—March 24.—For additions, alterations and ¢ 
sions at the isolation hospital at Hook Road, Epsom 
Edward R. Capon, surveyor, Bromley Hurst, Church $ 
Epsom. 


EVESHAM.—March 26.—For alterations and additio 
the sanatorium, Bengeworth, Evesham. Mr. Henry St 
Harvey, 30 Sanatorium Road, Bengeworth, 


GRAVESEND. — March 26.— For (1) erection of an 
building, to be used for the purposes of a coach-house < 
mortuary ; and (2) erection of building for disinfector, ar 
supply and fixing therein of a Thresh disinfector, at the s 
pox hospital, Whitehill Road, Cobham, near Gravesend. 
G. E. Bond, architect, 384 High Street, Rochester. 

GRAVESEND.—April 8.—For erection of an additional 
to the hospital, Denton, near Gravesend. Particulars su; 
by the City Surveyor, Guildhall, E C. . 

GREAT HARWOOD. — March 29. — For erection of } 
slaughter-houses in Wood and Balfour Streets, Great 
wood. Mr. Alfred H. Dunkin, surveyor, Town Hall, | 
Harwood. 

HALIFAX.—For erection of the Alexandra Theatre o 
site of the public hall (riding school). Messrs. Jackson & 
architects, Rawson Street, Halifax. 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, Lo 


Wrorks—_MILLWALL, 


t 
} | 
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va 
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Patent. = 
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Hauirax —March 27.—For erection of a bakery, stables, 
‘ch-house; &c. Messrs. Geo. Buckley & Son, architects, 
ver Chambers, Halifax. 

Hastincs.—March 25—For completion of the lower 
jon at the East Hill lift at Rock-a-Nore. Mr. Ben. F. 
idows, town clerk, Town Hall, Hastings. 


HeLston.—April 5.—For erection of a police station and 
urtenances at Helston, Cornwall. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, 
\itect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


4iNDLEY.—March 24.—For alterations and additions to 
“central premises of the Hindley Industrial Co-operative 
ety. Quantities, &c., may be obtained at the Stores, 
farket Street, Hindley. 

JuLL —March 31.—For erection of a new workhouse in- 
ary at Patrington. Messrs. Runton & Barry, architects, 
le Chambers, Hull. 

[UNSLET.—For erection of four through houses in Spring 
ve Mount, Hunslet. Mr. John B. Leak, architect, Waterloo 
1, Hunslet. 

'LKESTON.—March 27.—For construction of a concrete 
red service reservoir, of a capacity of 1,400,000 gallons, at 
wick Nick (about 14 mile from Whatstandwell station). 
Wright Lissett, clerk to Water Board. 

RELAND.—March 24—For renovation of the Mount 
inger Presbyterian church, Belfast. Messrs. Graeme-Watt 
‘illock, architects, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 


%ELAND.—March 24 —For erection of a villa at Hydepark, 
Antrim. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect, Kingscourt, 
(ngton Place, Belfast. 

tELAND.—March 24—For erection of three houses at 
urton, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 
uth Mall, Cork. 


{ELAND.—March 27.—For repairs, alterations and im- 
‘ments at the Oughterard workhouse fever hospital. Mr. 
is Perry, architect, Galway. 
‘ELAND.—March 28.—For erection of a residence at 
ja, co. Tyrone. Mr. John M. Robinson, architect, 7 East 
; Londonderry. 

ELAND.— March 31.—For erection of a new hotel on site 
{: present King’s Head, Blaina, Mon. Mr. T. Roderick, 
lect, 50 Glebeland, Merthyr. 

/ELAND —April 7.—For erection of a town hall, Macroom. 
|. W. Barnard, architect, Macroom. 


i 


IRELAND.—April 11.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas in Deramore Drive, Malone Road, Belfast. 


Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, architects, 41 Donegall Place, 
Belfast. 


IRELAND.—April 12.—For erection of two villas on the 
Purdysburn Estate, Belfast. Messrs, Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, 
architects, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—April 14.—For erection of 
Kilcoe, diocese of Ross. 
South Mall, Cork, 


ISLEWORTH.—April 1.—For additions to the Percy House 
Schools, | Isleworth, Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Paradise 
street, Birmingham. 

: KEEKLE.— March 25.—For alterations and additions to 
Keekle school, Whitehaven. Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, 53 
Church Street, Whitehaven, Cumberland, 

KEIGHLEY.—March 29.—For erection of a beer-bottling 
establishment and a residence, Lawkholme Lane. Messrs. 
Barber, Hopkinson & Co., architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Keighley. 

KINETON.—April 3.—For erection of a Wesleyan minister's 
house, Kineton. Mr. Arthur Fairfax, solicitor, Banbury. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES —April 3.—For erection of the 
additional buildings for the technical schools, Si. James’s Road. 
Mr. Harold A. Winser, town clerk, Kingston-upon-Thames. 


LEEDS.—March 24 —For erection of offices and storerooms 
at the Kirkstall Road car depét. The Town Clerk, Municipal 
Offices, Leeds. 

LEEDS.— March 24.—For 
Wellington Bridge, Leeds. 
38 Park Square, Leeds. 


LONDON.—April 10.—For erection of a gate porter’s lodge 
and an addition to the steward’s house at the Northern Con- 
valescent Fever Hospital. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, clerk, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 

LONDON.—March 25 —For erection of Ottawa and Baffin 
Buildings, Preston’s Road site, Poplar. Particulars at. the 
Architect’s Department, Housing Branch, 18 Pall Mall East, 
S.W. 

LONG EATON.—March 25.—For erection of the following 
works in connection with the generating station, Long Eaton, 
z.e Contract E, engine-room, boiler-house, offices, outbuildings 
and other works; Contract F, chimney-shaft, 120 feet in 


a parish church at 
Mr. M. A. Hennessy, architect, 74 


erection of workshops at 
Mr. William Bakewell, architect, 
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Wil For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
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=a] The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 
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Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &c. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, Lic. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 
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GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND | EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
DECORATIVE GLASS 
For ECCLESIASTICAL, DoMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSK#, 
Telephone No 91 King’s Cross. 
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height, and foundations. Mr. Frank Worrall, district engineer, 


Council Offices, Long Eaton. 


Mapron.—March 31.—For erection of 
at Madron, Cornwall. Mr. 
26 Clarence Street, Penzance. 
MAIDENHEAD.—March 26.—For erection of a_ circular 


chimney-shaft, 125 feet high 
diameter. Mr. Percy Johns, 
Maidenhead 
MAIDENHEA 
generating station near the Bra 
Mr. Percy Johns, borough surveyor, 


MANCHESTER.— March 
offices, &c., at Irlams-o’-th’-Height, near 


Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. 
Irwin, secretary, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


MIDDLETON-ON-THE-WOLDS.—A 
Wesleyan chapel and schools at 


pril 1 


Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 76 Lowgate, 


MoRETON-IN-MARSH.—For __ erection 
storeyed drying-shed, Moreton-in- Marsh, 
Kennedy, Batsford Estate Offices, 
cester. 


MORETON-IN-MARSH.—For erection of four round down- 


draught kilns, for the Aston Magna Brick 


Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucester. 


NANTWICH.—April 7.—For erection 
and refuse-destructor. 
Street, Nantwich. 


NELSON.—March 24.—For extension to the culvert at 


Reedyford. 
Nelson. 


Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—April 2.—For erection of the 
Mr. Alfred Goddard, clerk, Grainger 


Bentinck special school. 
Street West. 


‘ NoTTINGHAM.—March 26.—For alterations and additi 
to the works and ways offices in. the Eastcroft depot. Sir 


Samuel G. Johnson, town clerk, Guildhall, 


NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of villa residence at Plumtree. 
Mr. Frank Parkin, architect, Prudential Buildings, Nottingham. 


ORMSKIRK.—March 26.—For erectio 


fire-escape stairs and works in connection therewith, at the 
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Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
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envelope. 


a 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
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Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., ° CHANCERY LANB, 


LONDON, W.Q. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. . 
Mpa AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


UATALOGUE SENT HREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND. LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes. Slant Tiles | 
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Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


Henry) Maddern, 
and 5 feet 6 inches internal 
borough surveyor, Guildhall, 


p.—March 26.—For erection of an electric 
ywick Road, Maidenhead. 
Guildhall, Maidenhead. 


25.—For erection of a carriage-shed, 


Middleton-on-the-Wolds. 
Moreton-in-Marsh, Glou- 


Particulars of the Manager. 


Mr. W. F. Newey, surveyor, Market 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 


Whiteline en blue ground.and dark lineon white ground, 
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industrial schools, Wigan Road, Ormskirk, Lancs. 
architect, D 16 Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 
PICKERING AND KIRBYMOORSIDE, — March 31,- 
laying six miles of 33-inch and 3-inch cast-iron. watert1 
the construction of impounding tanks and service reserve 
the supply of about 210 tons of cast-iron pipes and fittin 
the joint water-supply of Spaunton, Lastingham and Apy 
le-Moors, Yorks Mr. J. E. Parker; engineer, Post. 
Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. fee 
QuoRN.— March 26.—For erection of manse at | 
Leicester, and construction, kerbing and sewering new 
on the Derby Road building estate. Messrs. Barrow 
Allcock, architects, Quorn, Leicester. 
RoMSEY.—March 29.—For taking-down existing chi 
Sherfield English, near Romsey, Hants, and the erectio 
new church on same site. Mr. Fred, Bath, architect, 
Chambers, Salisbury. 
ROTHERHAM.—March 25.—For erection of boundar 


Mr. 


a Wesleyan chapel 
architect, 


Manchester, for the 
Mr. *ReG. 


o.—For erection of 


Hull &c. Mr. H: L. Tacon, architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherh 

, Maree ROTHERHAM.—March 28.—For erection of five dy 

Ch : eee WO- | houses in France Street, Parkgate. Mr. J. Platts, ar 
oucester. Mr. J. | prigh Street, Rotherham. 


St. AUSTELL.—March 22.—For rebuilding of the 
wall, &c:, at the vicarage in Tregonissey Road, St. | 
sadeTile Compa Cornwall. Mr. J. Samble; surveyor, St. Austell. 

rane SANDBACH.—April 4.—For erection of a detached 
the Wesleyan minister at Sahdbath. Mr. Alfred Price 


tect, Sandbach. 


SCOTLAND.—For erection of a fever hospital at 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, architects, 13 Youngs 
Edinburgh: 

SCOTLAND.—March 24. 
U.F. church, Kirkcaldy. 
259 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

SCOTLAND.—March 26.—For erection of a bound 
at Kirkpatrick-Fleming public hall. Mr. (CG. aae 
secretary to the hall committee, Kirkpatrick-Fleming. 

SCOTLAND.—March 26.—For erection of new an 
of old farm buildings on farm of Caputhall. Messrs. D 
& Bell, architects, 1 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. } 

SCOTLAND.—March 28.—For additions to dwellir 
at Mayfield, Whitehouse, Aberdeen. Messrs. Jenkins 
architects, 26 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. ; 


of electricity works 


clerk, ‘Town Hall, —-For erection of the Victor 


Mr. William Dow, a1 


ons 


Nottingham. 


n of four cast-iron 


| 


DRAWING OFF! 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 differet 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing P: 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD.;| 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITH' 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITH 


OBT. J. COOK & Hi 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAF 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone No. 185 Westm 
66 Cartoon 
—— 


Telegraphic Address, 
LIGHTNING 
CONDUC’ 


Wholesale Manutacturers and Er 


Ww. J. FURSE <¢ 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTIN( 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Chure 
Telegrams, “‘ FuRSE, NoTTINGH 


BEECHINGS, 


“ What we 
can do 


for ¥ 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the | 
printed Pamphlet. 


—163 STRA 


OLUME LXVI. OF 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post Td. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLICR 


PRINTS. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Ligh’. 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


 —s 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staff. 
‘'Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
tor12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 18GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


DIRECT COUPLED 


ELECTRIC LIFTS 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


MAKERS ALSO OF 
Lifts by Hydraulic, Steam, or Hand Power. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


dscme'y bound in Clcth, Gilt Let 
Handscme!ly hs 


M. T. MEDWAY, Rolt Street, Deptford. Office: Imperial Buildings, 


ill 
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ScOTLAND.—March 28 —For alterations on farm offices at 
naboth, Glenkindie, Aberdeen. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, 
itects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


ScorLAND —March 28.—For erection of a villa at Hirwain, 
rdare. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, Clifton Street, 
rdare. ' : 
SEACOMBE —April 2.—For erection of a new police-station 
seacombe, Cheshire. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, 
ygate Street, Chester. 
SoUTH TOTTENHAM —March 26.—For erecticn of about 
feet of fence wall at the North-Eastern Hospital, St Ann’s 
d. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15 Leadenhall 
et, E.C. 
3TOCKSFIELD-ON- TYNE —March 29.—For erection of eight 
ses at Mickley Riding, near Stocksfield-on-Tyne. Messrs. 
inoch & Bruce, architects, 55 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on- 
e. 
SUNDERLAND.—April 3 —For pulling-down and rebuilding 
houses at the corner of Saville Place and Tatham 
et. Messrs. Wm. & T. R. Milburn, architects, 20 Fawcett 
et, Sunderland. 


}UTTON ForRD.—March 27.—For erection of a new bridge 
atton Ford, near Rochford, Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, surveyor, 
nty Offices, Chelmsford. 


fROWBRIDGE.—March 29 —For restoration of the Baptist 
vel, Church Street, Trowbridge. Mr. Walter W. Snailum, 
itect, Church Street, Trowbridge. 


TROWBRIDGE.—March 29.—For erection of a temporary 
jital for the isolation of patients suffering from smallpox. 
W. J. Mann, clerk, Union Offices, Trowbridge. 


’RURO —March 29.—For erection of classrooms at Fair- 
tle Street schools, Truro. Messrs. Carder & Carder, 
itects, 4 Princes Street, Truro. 


’WICKENHAM.— March 27.—For taking-down, setting-back 
rebuilding the front boundary-wall of the kitchen garden, 
the front of stables and coach-house, Cross. Deep Hall, 
s Deep Mr. Fred W. Pearce, surveyor, Town Hall, 


WALES.—March 24.—For erection of retort-house, coal- 
store, exhauster, boiler, purifying and station meter-houses and 
tar and liquor well at the gasworks, Aberavon. Mr. M. 
Tennant, town clerk, Aberavon. 

WALES.—March 26.—For erection of a Presbyterian church 
of Wales, Builth Wells. Messrs. Hzbershon, Fawckner & 
Groves, architects, Pearl Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—March 28.—For erection of thirteen new cottages 
in two blocks of eight and five near Stanley Road, Garn- 
diffaith. Mr. Alfred Gay, architect, Prospect Place, Harper’s 
Road, Garndiffaith. 

WALES —March 28.—For rebuilding Elim Congregational 
chapel, Cwmdare, Aberdare. Rev. D. Griffiths, 94 Bwllfa 
Road, Cwmdare. 

WALEsS.— March 31.—For erection of six houses at Hengoed. 
Mx. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. 

WALES.—March 31.—For erection of 
Gwaelodygarth Estate, Merthyr Tydfil. 
architect, 50 Glebeland, Merthyr. 

WALES.—March 31.—For erection of twenty-eight houses 
or more, Abercynon, Mr. Dowdeswell, architect, John Street, 
Treharris 

WALEs.— April 1.—For erection of a classroom and other 
additions to the Neyland Board school buildings. Mr. D. 
Edward Thomas, architect, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

WALES —April 1.—For erection of a convalescent home at 
Cwmdonkin, Swansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, 
Castle Street, Swansea. 

WALES —April 2.—For erection of a pavilion at Bangor for 
the Royal National Eisteddfod. Mr. Frank Bellis, architect, 
204 High Street, Bangor. 

WALES.—April 14.—For erection of schools and classrooms, 
&c., Rhosllanerchrugog. Rev. R. Roberts, Laurel House, 
Rhosllanerchrugog 

WEST HAM.—April 1 —For erection of a public library at 
Broadway, Plaistow. Mr. S. B. Russell, architect, 11 Gray’s 
Inn Square, W.C. 

WHITBY.—For alterations and additions to a house at 
Stoupe Brow, near Fyling Hall station. Mr. Harold G. Walker, 


a villa on the 
Mr. T. Roderick, 


ckenbam. 


VALES—March 24—For erection 
ity-five cottages at Tonyrefail. 
‘igh Street, Tonyrefail. 


Mr. W. E_ Davies, 


architect, Skinner Street, Whitby. 


of from twenty to 


at Wivenhoe, Essex. 


_  WIVENHOE.—March 24.—For erection of a brick wall and 
iron palisading and gates for enclosing the new burial-ground 


Mr. R. H. Barrell, surveyor, Wivenhoe. 


i. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


TAR PAVING, 


ficial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Manufacturers & Contractors. 


‘W.HOBMAN & CO. 
TONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


iL DON STONE. 


\ATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


allkinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
ified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


| TONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
|#h GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


,‘or Prices and other Particulars apply to 
E, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CorBY, KETTERING. 


VALLONGO SLATE AND 
IBLE QUARRIES CO., LtD., 


'EN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TE SLABS any dimensions for 


| ices and full particulars on application. 


JARDS & MEDWAY 


nington Steam Joinery Works, 

| RED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
| legraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London,” 

(ASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
\ description of STONEWORK executed 
' : on the premises. 

4 Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
l TIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 


ATER SUPPLIES 


|'NS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
a Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Finder, Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
2 abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
Address, W, STONE, Artesian and Con- 
1 Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. | 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW powerkucraK 


Builders’ Air Crates. 


STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. 


GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


ayes LIVERPOOL. 


=; WARMING 


JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIGC, 
I8 THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained Srom the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 
ESTABLISHED 185. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Buccessors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


aa) Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
7 mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


REG. No. Tele. Address, 
821532, ‘‘ Ventilator, Halifax." 


a2 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO ozo 
H.M. GOVERNMENT £4 wey eS 


Every description of Asphaite laid and suppliec. 


FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISEBD 
1851. 


T. 
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£ UPPLEMENT 


BROADSTAIRS. 
TEN DERS. For street and sewerage works, Dickens Road. Mr, H.H 
town surveyor. tis ate 
MeN. Castle & Co. ; £792 
For road works in the following parishes : — Aldermaston, W. Wilson . Be 
Beenham, Bradfield (part of), Bucklebury, Grazeley, G. Griggs ; : : ; Y ‘ a | 
Marlston, Padworth, Stanford Dingley, Sulhampstead, A. E. GOODBURN, Ramsgate (accepted) . ey 


Lower End, Ufton and Wokefield, Berks. Mr, JOHN 
FORRESTER, surveyor, Theale. 
Accepted tenders. BROTHERTON. 


T. West, Bradfield ; £298 0, o| For works and materials required in laying and joi 
J. Manners, Bucklebury . . . tek 2eA KO) 0 3,500 lineal yards or thereabouts of earthenware 
W. G. Johnson, Aldermasto ; : . hab SOc KO sewers and cast-iron pipes, the construction of man} 
J. Goddard, Ufton : 5 p ; : (iOS. 22070 lampholes, flushing-tanks, &c., — the constructioy 
H. Griffin, Beenham . p = : - es OLLO boundary fence to works, tank, filtration areas, pum 
W. C. Adie, Stanford Dingley . a : eT 3 40.0 house, storage tank, &c., in connection therewith. 
H. G. Wise, Wokefield ‘ af : ; EGR. On O JOHN WAUGH, engineer, Sunbridge Chambers, Bradi 
W..G.-Johnson, Padworth: 4595.5 Mo kat 60080 0 H. Tyson). 6 th eee - £6,759 
H. G. Wise, Grazeley . : : : : pu34s Garo J. H. Bentley . . : . : »- 5,971 
Milson Dixon . 2 ; i A F ee” 

Jones Bros. : 5 ‘ 5 . > + By3aO 

BRADFORD. a ates Ce 

For alterations to entrance lodge and laundry at the City Egan & Sone ; ; . 2 : 2 : Hed 
Hospital, Bierley Hall. Ward & Tetley . ; ; 1468 
Accepted tenders. E. W. Ives : : oes ; F . (45367. - 

Toothill & Balmforth, Spicer Street, mason. WM. SUTCLIFFE, Sowerby Bridge (accepted) . 4,300 
Bradford and District Joiners’ Works Department, Adolphus : 
Street, joiner. 
W. Bolton; plumber. ‘ ‘ CARLISLE. 

A. Taylor, Eccleshill, plasterer. For erection of bridges at the following places, Longtoy 
G. J. Walton, painter. Over the burn at Kays House Burn, Stapleton, and 
J. Smith, Great Horton, slater. the burn at Bogburn, Kirkandrews on Esk. Mr. J 


MURRAY, surveyor, The Courts, Carlisle. 
J. MuRRAY & SON, Royalty, Stapleten, Brampton (acce, 
Kays House Burn, 2114. 2s. 8a. ; Bogburn Burn, 1687, tos 


BROMLEY. Surveyor’s estimate—Kays House Burn, 200/.; Bo; 

For making-up Union Road. Burn, 180/, 

Wallace & Inns . : 5 ; : 4 eat, BOLE TET. 

Lawrence & Thacker . : : : S30 E71 aS 

J. Mowlem & Co. : : ; . ‘ Seah Aono EGREMONT. 

M. Dennie . 5 ; ? i pia te . 500 8 11 | For erection of schools in Main Street, Egremont, Cumbe: 

ve Coker: . : 4 : ; ; = PAOS O30 ET Mr. J. S. MOFFATT, architect, 53 Church Street, V 

E, PIELL & SONS, Bromley, Kent (accepled) . 452 1 4 haven. 

H. Woodham & Sons . : : 5 wig tad tit J. MOFFAT (accepted). 


——$ 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ST 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavi 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c 


[Absolutely the Cheapest and 
Most Thorough means of 


Fireproof Con- 
struction. 


By 
use alone ¢ 
any Building be rendel 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. 


} 
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‘ SUPPLEMENT 
- HANDSWORTH. = ic “ HARROW— continued. 
\ a ‘ or (Contract No. 2) supply and laying about 15,0co square 
making-up of Broughton Road, Handsworth, Staffs. Mr. yards of permanent concrete slab paving, in slabs of not 
DSON, surveyor Scion 
H. RICHAR ’ ROE; less than 2 inches in thickness. Mr. J. PERCY BENNETTS, 
arnes & Co. ' 39959 0 surveyor 
urrall, Lewis & Martin 34 Y 5 Hard York “ Non-Slip” Stone Sac .£5:007 0 Oo 
White, jun... * 329 Meston & Hale . - 4,701 0 oO 
COOPER, 379 Rotton Park Roa Dudley Threkeld Granite Company ae 28. OPO 
Road, Birmingham (accepted) . . . 32 5080 Imperial Stone Company . 43035) O70 
HARNHAM. Adamant Stone Company 4,298 0 o 
pulling-down some cottages and rebuilding the Swan inn. W. Jackson 4,108 ome) 
Messrs. JOHN HARDING & Son, architects, Salisbury. Patent Indurated Stone Company 4,093 0 oO 
W. Manders (patent indurated) 4,693 0 oO 
Dawkins. . -£745 9 0 * 93 
‘Tey & Marlow. 710 IO Oo C Ford (Croft stone) 3,948 0 oO 
re Bdotiowia Nowell & Co. (Ceriog stone) 3,924 0 0 
, GORHAM, Fordingbridge (accepted ) 645 0 oO Seas eerort stone) 31893 o oO 
bt toh : 3,939 9 O 
HARROGATE. Lawrence & Thacker 3,778 
:778 0 oO 
supply of a Lancashire boiler. Victoria Stone Company (indurated) 3.947 0 Oo 
DHAM BOILER WoRKS Co, Oldham Edge Neave & Sons (Victoria indurated) . 3739 0 0 
Boiler Works, Oldham (accepted) - 320 9 O| Hard York “Non-Slip” Stone ae con- 
HARROW. crete slabs) i 71416 
Contract No. 1) supply of and laying about 25,500 lineal Buxton & Jenner (J. Ellis’s stone) 3,689 0 o 
‘eet of Norwegian granite kerb, 31, 500 lineal feet of Nor- T. Adams (Croft stone) ; 3,030 0 o 
vegian granite channel, 150 square yards of 4-inch granite Wimpey & Co.. : 3,619 0 oO 
subes. Mr. J. PERCY BENNETTS, surveyor. Empire Indurated Stone Company . 3,584 0 0 
‘Ballard. : : ‘ £10797 oO CROFT GRANITE COMPANY (accepted ) 3,568 0 oO 
ston & Hale 9,430 0 Oo W. Tearle (Alexander stone) ; 3,565 0 Oo 
Back & Co. 9,349 0 o| Gibbs Bros. . 3543 0 0 
mpey & Co. 9,232 Ox, 0 Abell & Cammell 3,385 0 0 
ont & Co.. 9,0II 0 oO 
etme 2 8,954. 0 oO| For alterations to Ida Cottage, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Mr. At 
Ford . 8,859 0 oO PERCY BENNETTS, surveyor. 
ffiths & Co a 8,709 0 oO J. Smith i ; £147 13. 6 
eeler . A 8,458 roe) Lacey & Eyden . FAG e.0-,-0 
ton & Jenner 8,360 0 oO Hastings & Ladley 135 0 0 
Jackson . : OI2OOmLO nO H. Woodbridge Tie O..O 
Nowell & Co. : 8,257 0 oO BRACEY & CLARK, Watferd I (accepted) 100 0 oO 
ive & Son . : 8,116 0 oO Tilbury, Sudbury : 99 9 Oo 
vrence & Thacker : 9,870. i0= 0 
Adams ‘ - - F 7,672 © o| For alterations and additions, 1 Lyon Villas, Sudbury, Harrow, 
Dinnie . 7,593 9 0 for Mr. M. Morris. Messrs. Hiccs & RUDKIN, archi- 
FREE & SONS, Maidenhead (accepted) 7,532 0 0 tects, 25 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
‘Manders é 7,396 0 o| J. Milroy 4 : £127 15.40 
nite Corporation Co. (in formal ) 72090) One O PARFITT & Co. (accepted xe LI7055_ 10 


‘HITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


HN PHILLIPS ABIES, 


TESTED” CUARANTEED: 
ITE FOR Prick Lists AND SAMPLES. 


& PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD CHARLTON, KENT. 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


tnley Iron Co, Ltd. Leeds. 


zed Bricks. 


i ny work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
and Iron, and manufacture also 


i 3aths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
Sn: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
|| & NW. Railway, Broad Street, ELC. 


N, PARKER & CO. 


ELLANoE POTTERLES, 
LE, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


a 


HOT WATER, 
High and Low 


Hi a AT] V 0 Also STEAM. 
ALFRED GRINDROD & CO@., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


Telephone No. 2740. VEN J { L AT| i fy 


4LL WORK GUARANTEED. 


VAL- DE-TRAVERS 
ROCK ASPHALTE PAVING 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


CEORCE CREENWOOD & SONS, 


Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contractors, 
NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 
COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. 

ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE. 
Teleg. Address, ‘‘CONCRETE, HALIFAX.’’ Telephone No. 300. 


| 
| 


BLACKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 
RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


ARCHITECTS 
| Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 

Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


‘owe HELLIWELL ~ 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: 


OODVIILE.” The “ Defiance” Washdown. 


ms 


BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


‘LONDON OFFICE: 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 


AND 


[aia 


OF ALL 
INDS OF 


CISTERNS. 


Offices :—Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, 


GALVANIZERS K IRONWORK. 


TANKS & 


LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HARROW— continued, IRELAND. © 
For additions to Greenhill laundry. Mr. S. J. REYNOLDS For alterations to premises at’ Carlisle Road, Londond 
consulting engineer, Reigate. ae J. P. McGRATH, architect, 28 Carlisle Road, Lon 
erry. 


Chimney and boiler seating. J. W. Boyp, Londonderry (accepied), 
Cross & Co. - + + + £769 © ©] For erection of a residence at Lawrence Street. Me 
POULTON & SON accepted ) ies oe sree eas tame ta Beey iy og LO McGRATH, architect, 28 Carlisle Road, Londonderr 
Sorting and drying-rooms, &¢. A. DUNLOP, Sackville Street (accepted) . ff 580 
Funnell & Co. . : ; 3 ; s .172)726 0 O | Amended tender, omitting painting and plumbingworl 
Lacey & Eyden : : 5 é : . 2,539 0 4] For erection of three cottages at Lecky Road, Londond 
Drake & Son . : : ; . A » = 2,350 0:20 Mr. J. P. MCGRATH, architect, 28 Carlisle Road, Lon 
Kiddle & Son . ; : 5 " : -  2,3097 OO derry. 
AKERS &.CO. (accepted) . . ‘i LBL SOTO 1.0 df: Givaenee & Sons, Moville (accepted) L575 
For conversion of the present disused fever hospital, Cl 
HASTINGS. to a workhouse infirmary. 

For erection of boundary walls, fencing, drainage, &c, at the P.McGorman_ . . . : : : . £356 I 
borough cemetery. Mr. P. H. PALMER, engineer, Town J. Kelly : : ~ . . . , - 3351 
Hall, Hastings. T.Gray_ 295 

W. SMITH, Hastings (accepted ) : : 1£2,9075-19 29 J. DONNELLYR, High Street, Enniskillen (ac- One, 
cepted) . 5 aii 1 
HAYWARD’S HEATH. For erection of two rolees “Cockhill Road. Buncrana, 
For drainage of Boltro Road. Mr. L. BLACKSHALL, borough J. P. MCGRATH, architect, 28 Carlisle Road, Londond 
surveyor. H. Campbell : : . £600 
C. MAYO (accepted) . : ° 5 : £236 10\-0 R. COLHOUN, Londonderry (accepted) Paes | | 
; LONDON. pa 
HEREFORD. For erection of public offices at Westminster. 

For restoration of St. James’s Church, Hereford. Messrs. W. Pattinson & Sons . F i ‘ . £611,289 

NICHOLSON & HARTREE, architects, Hereford. J. Simpson & Sons - ; ; ..  s OGR rae 
H. Smith . : 5 5 5 ; ; £5797 Oo Oo B. E. Nightingale . : i 4 : - 595,606 
King & Soe : : ; : : 5,688 0 o Foster & Dicksee . : : é : . 592,161 

‘Hatch & Sons . ; : f : , . ACO. SOO H. L. Holloway . ‘ : 2 5; . 589,000 
R.-Morgan-  . ; : ; ; : 215.270 n-0o 20 Higgs & Hill, Ltd. 7 ee , =” RS Rage 
Broad & Co... : : : : : eae. ae Leslie & Co., Ltd. . : : : - 586,670 
W. P. Lewis & Co. . ; ‘ : : «(459656 OLO J. Mowlem & Co. . jo eae : eB OpRee 
Bowers& Co . : ‘ : ; : i 4,030 400 7.0 A. King. ; ; ‘ . , ; » 549,500 
Beavan & Hodges . : : era Ooe. (Onto Perry & Co. . : ; ee ‘ » ,545,073 
C. CooKE, Hereford (accepted ) § ‘ ;  '4°400- 0 70 Kirk & Randall . , : : é . 530,606 
F. S. Minter . 5 : ‘ <paate . 520,800 

JARROW. Hi Lovatte. i. RES : ree 

For street works in Franklin Street. Holloway Bros. . 5 5 5 . 508,115 
G. Wells. : : : 4 : £350 10. o RR, M.sHughest —~. . : : : .' 499,700 
Tullock : ; : 4 ; ; : = ©3494 16'> lO J. Shillitoe & Son. : ; : : . 490,650 
Glen & Moffett . BIT 7 =A Maple & Co, Ltd. . 482,992 
G. THORNTON & CO, ‘South Shields bined). 314 19 O SPENCER, SANTO & Co, Lrp. (accepted) + 473,000 


ee ——SSossSSSsSsSsSsS9mao) sr —ouwW0.— 
TOD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERC 

BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGD! 

| | | | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 2%: 
i 


FOR ALL CLIMSA 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PE 
INSECT-PROOF.. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. Placed under Floor hoa i 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 


i : RADI 
CLOISONNE GLASS. fy ntl AD 


Patentee and Sole Maker, | 
OROSS BANK WORKS, OLDEAI 
Telegrams, “‘ Apparatus.” 


Anew decotati é —sTEPPA.COT 
materi sere mie RR eer 


R os 
transparent and. TANBIS Sy m0 
Opaque e YN T. CHAP 


WALWEE T. CHAPIN 
The THE 


Grimsby Road, CLEETHO 
CLOISONNE GLASS MMLIOMi I) TYPING. Ri 


CO, 


Typing in all its branches, Translatit 
Scale, Plan- Tracing. oe 


coBerners Ontos see 
* 3. WEEKS & CO. ah 


prices fromy.per square foot KING'S ROAD, CHELSEA, 8: 


Supply all kinds of Boilers, their Improved “ 


tested Hot-water Pipes, Castings, 
at lowest retail prices. 


Vol. LXVI.of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d.) Tetegrapn, + Hortulanus, London.” rtelepbo 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON-— condinued. NORWICH. 
inting and decorating board-room, library and chapel at For extension of the Post Office. 
e Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum Road, Old TH. Blyth. . : ; : ; . £12,250:.0 o 
‘nt Road, S E. Mr. W. F. POTTER, architect. | J. Downing & Son . : . : . - -11,443 0 0 
wuyere Sons; sl. £232 iu es = OUNEAPASOD SAPS nn Gh. Gham yas as 11,397 0 °O 
eae 230 0 o| JS. Smith. ae awa SMe See E CIO. Oras 0). O 
Hawker . . 
“roft ‘ ; é : : : , Ol, eo S. Chapman & Son . . . . - 10,233 0 0 
—. (tC ; d ; , q Rito Oo 6 G. E. HAWES (accepted) . . : : - 9,889 0 o 
ing & S : onze’ ova 
Dome, Cla Clapham Road (acecpled ). : Sy He thas: OGBOURNE ST. ANDREW (WILTS). 
) For erection of three cottages. Messrs WRIGHT, THOMAS 
ection of new banking premises at the corner of Pall & Co, architects, 23 Palace Street, Westminster, S W. 
all and Waterloo Place, 5.W. Mr. A. E. THOMPSON, | PARKER BROS, Swindon (accepled) . t 1,65709%" “Oo 
chitect, Leadenhall Be aclngs, | EG, 
er&Dicksee . . £2 Aili geno PRESTON. 
oway Bros. : : . . . 27,207 O © For re-roofing a portion of the large plunge bath and other 
son & Son. : ) : . - 24,657 0 oO repairs at the baths, Saul Street. 
Jowns . . : : - : - 23,243 9 0 R. N. HULL (accepted ) : : ‘ at IAL Ono 
eee ttt 8984 © © For painting, &c, at the baths, Saul Street. 
michael. ibschuet ie eetiee S. & J. TURNER (accepted ) £0 
MAN & FOTHERING HAM ‘(accepted ) Aue b.OO8 4. 0 ; : ; ; : : : ORO 7-0 
ection of eight houses in Barmouth Road. Messrs. ROCHDALE. 
RIGHT, THOMAS & CO, architects, 23 Palace Street, Fo, supply of a complete traction switchboard and accessories. 
est minster. STATTER & CO., Birmingh 
on & STYLES (accepted geoes lo revt- : be eerie) 
nN n of estimate) . - : : . £3849 0 O SALISBURY. 
For building new residence from plinth Jevel at Milford 
LOUGHBOROUGH. = Panel, eee: Mr. FRED BATH, architect, Salisbury. 
; 8 ie cf eae uppy nant : 4 ; . £12,000 0 o 
ing at the workhouse of about 80 yards of new 4- Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. Bey SES Lc 
ter-main. ames Downham . , F ; : a au 
RKINS, Leicester Road (accepied )* 3 te20- 01.0 Ji MSG hcon”: i ; : ‘ j ak ; 4 
* Exclusive of excavating, &c. 1 Mia Sen ; q : 7.949 Oe A 
Exors. of the late W. Franklin : . - 4916 13,0 
NEWCASTLE-UNDEP-LYME. Wertick fe SOns B00 Ga) Ge S8S.7,908 “oO - 0 
ction of two houses, Lordon Road, Newcastle-rnder- “ H. Green . - . . . . 2 9573980)... 0 
me, Staffs. Mr. WM. CAMPBELL, architect, 2 and enry Cawte . . . . . . #1034, 2.0 
4b E Nightingale . : j : : s/s O00 m0) £O 
tagnall Street, Hanley. . fobmenilitos &!Sen ARH so 
7 A 5 le}; Me} : 5 hd s = C ° 
?ATH, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted) £797 Bailey & Marlow. F : s - : 7,765 Io oO 
Webb & Co. . , : ‘ 4 . 5) GEROIS) sy fe 
NEWPORT (ISLE OF WIGHT). Thos. Dawkins Sw eum Oo eee eg Te 
ction of a technical institute. M1. GOUGH, architect. WM. BEAZLEY, Calne, Wilts* . 7,489 0 oO 
INS, Newport (arccfied ) . : ; : £7,804 10 0 * Accepted subject to deductions amountine to 7co/, 
i es to which water only requires adding. Teautifies Peta artistical ily preserves Corrugated irok and 1 Brick P nilding rs, Tiles, 
Stone, Slates, &c. Lamp-picof and gieat preservative properties. Full instructions for use on each tin. 
SLATE LIGHT BRICK RED DARK THRRA-+COTTA LIGHT BLUE 
LIGHT MARONE SLATH BLUE YHLLOW DARK BLUE 
CEMENT COLD GREY SLATH GREEN BLACK 
‘, Tin of Powder, 1s, at Hull, or 1s. 9d. Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. Brush 11d. extra Carriage Paid. 


SALES INCREASED 200 TIMES OVER IN EIGHT MONTHS. 


\Makers :_G. & TT. EARLE, Ltd., Wilmington, HULL. 
_Use IV FRO “TY WEATHER. ESTABLISHED 1811. 


NTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mecnanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
|,PARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO. 
MADET RA ants} Bre Or Gy Bia < eo fi Ae EIN 


WIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C. 
j And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


= W. DUFFY’S PATENT © -wssrzz... 


MMOVABLE-ACME ” 


OD BLOCK FLOORING. 


1E PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


id Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


. Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


2 ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld. 
|Patee: Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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SCOTLAND. 
For electrical equipment of the Rosemount route of tramways, 
Aberdeen, Mr. J. A. BELL, city electrical engineer. 
Accepted tenders, 
British Insulated Wire Co., Ltd., Prescot, overhead work. 
Anchor Cable Co, Ltd., Leigh, Lancs., cables only. 
For extension of main sewer and water main in Emma Street, 
Blairgowrie. Mr. GEORGE CUNNISON, burgh surveyor. 
Sewer, 


F. McDonald ‘ j : : : : 1425 10 oO 

G. Kidd ; é : ; : : 4 ee 2A Ono 

R, Kidd § ; F : j : : MD Bo Ts oO 
Water-main. 

F. McDonald E : ; : ; 5 Wali Koby § 

R. KIDD, Blairgowrie (accepted) . s : eae Ghee he 

G. Kidd : ; : : Pe es ; II 10 


SEASCALE. 


For alterations and extensions to the golf clubhouse, Seascale, 
Cumberland. Messrs. W. S. Scotr & Co., architects, 
Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

J. STEEL, Workington (accepted ) £221 (72h. 
SLOUGH. 

For sewerage and other works, including the supply of about 
3,359 yards of 15-inch pipes, 1,973 yards of 12-inch pipes, 
11,000 yards of 9-inch pipes and 1,350 yards of 6-inch 
pipes, &c. Mr. W. W. CoopER, engineer. 


W. H. Wheeler : : : £31,866 0° 0 
Wimpey & Son ; ; » 28,174 -0°>‘o 
Trimm . ; 26,343 40:0 
Free & Son 24,750 0 O 
Osenton . 24,344 0 0 
Lee & Son 23,942 0 O 
Cooke & Co. . 23,870 0 oO 
Cord: 23,020)2.0 730 
Binns 23,566 o Oo 
Lang : 23532 320 O 
Jones & Son 21;1TO,° 0.0 
Deveritt . 22,507...O8-0 
Jackaman 20.073 OmO 
J. Jackson : 20,869 0 Oo 
Wilkinson Bros. , 19,429 0 0 
Johnson & Langley. 18,185 0 o 


For erection of twenty-seven houses and shops in Bi 


For sewerage works, Suffolk. Mr. T. W, A, H 


SSS 
STRATFORD. — 


Leighton Roads, High Street. : 


architect, Boston House, 63 and 64 New Broad Stre 
F. Smith & Co.. 5 é 2 F me 6 
A. Webb , a ; ‘ : A ; ; 
Av Ey Symes) 2, : 


8,25 
H. Evan Jones & Co.) . 2) 7575: 
ClNorthie. : ; ; 5 . AON: 7,34 
C. SIMMONS (accepted). . . a 


P| 


SUDBURY. 


borough surveyor. my 
Section No, 1. 


G. Double. ; : ~ Fao: 
G. Burgoyne & Sons —_ 
Gil& West .  . 
G Benes ; A : 5 0 ; . aOR: 
A. Braithwaite & Co. : : 4 - 2 aeaa 
set. Binnse ‘ : 3 : A -  3,83¢ 
W. Manders.) 3,57 
B. Cooke & Co. ; i : é ? . Qe 


F."Bennett (withdrawn) . \ | 3,50: 
Streeters & Todhunter’ “9 |) nn 3288 
T. J. Coxhead . 0. . 
Wilkinson Bros. ; R : : ; 
JOHNSON & LANGLEY, Leicester (accepted) . 2,924 

Section No, 2. a 
Gill & West... 
Wilkinson Bros. ; : a : ‘ + 1¥202 
G. Double. 5 ere : . ee 
Go Bell ea hs ; : ; ‘ ; . oa 
A. Braithwaite & Co, : : : , «gga 
J. & T. Binns : ; : : : » 2596: 
B. Cooke & Co.. : L ; : : + BORE 
Streeters & Todhunter . . 2 ae 


W. Manders. ; : : : é » 2,654 
G. Burgoyne & Sons s ‘ ji x «24626 
Johnson & Langley . : ; - 2,600 


T. J. COXHEAD (accepted ) ; 5 - 2a7i 
F. Bennett (wethdrawn) . 4 F eee Ok 


GREENWOOD & BATLE 


ALBION WORKS, LEEDS, 


— = Tr oe 6 


EE NW i availa eal 
STANT all ein MN. 
2 EATEN ce HEI CH) yp 


i 


IAT 


No. 6395, DE LAVAL PATENT STEAM TURBINE DYNAMO. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE Ss. 


PUMPS and FANS 
| ane 


il 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SUDBURY —continued. WALES—continued. 
\ Section No. 3. For erection of a minister’s house, Blaenannerch. 
sithwaite & Co. . . . . . £5510 Be 3 Accepied tenders.* 
ae ll : ; Teak 4 J. Davies & Son, Blaenannerch. 
json Bros. . . . : . . pete S J. Morris, Tremaen. 
oke & Co, : : : ° : ° oes 5 6 O Moses, Brynadfor. 
eo Gene Se * Given jointly for £400. 
ble , : F : ) ; 4,220 18 o| For erection of a house, Sully Road, near Penarth. Messrs. 
mm @aLangley . i : : : AA Were hap oa BATCHELOR & JARMAN, architects, 19 Duke Street, 
“oxhead . ee N  AOIQ OO Cardiff. 
rs & Todhunter : 5 : ; Ne 3.0740- eG j28.Shepton’, >. s ; : ‘ ‘ PTGS Oot 
rgoyne & Sons Me eS Nk ea 826. 34 757 AOR Och sa GO LAM a obmme aye cies P ats 8s 2''9290 14 0 
nett (withrawn) . ; , : chy ule ae Jeblightu : » 700 0 O 
ANDERS (accepted ) . : F ; 5785.7 O10 J. BUTTON, Dinas Powis (accepted) ; é . 637.00 
Whole tender. 
Jdon, Birmingham . 4 : 4 - 10,379 18 6 WALTON. 
For drainage work, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. Messrs. 

WALES. FOULSHAM & HERBERT RICHES, surveyors, 3 Crooked 
tion of stabling for 34 horses, Newport, Mon. Messrs. E. ree eve WilitameStreet,-38.Cx, and pn ake athe ane 7 
JERSHON, FAWCKNER & GROVES, architects, Newport. | "7 eco 9 

' LD pie a oo O. ; : : 175 oO 
103 & Son A ‘ ; : ; 6,187.Omo C1: xe So E ted) : : . YP ee 
Co. . ; . i ; CR6A85S0 D0 UKER N (accep e ; : - 140 61010 
on. ; “ 5 . : . on5;901, 10110 
Bros. . : : . : : 2 5.870 oe) 
|. 5,819* 0 0 WILLENHALL. 
jordan . : : : : ; . 5,787 © O| For rebuilding and widening Morfital Lane, Brook Bridge, 
ke . : F : . 3 ; Mey Z5O4F0 KO Willenhall, Staffs. Mr. T. EDGAR FELLOWS, surveyor. 
Javies  . A Ps : : 25,732.00 T. Woodhouse . ; , : ‘ ; . £454 0 0 
Morgan & Co... 5 3 ‘ z 5,003) 20-50 Barnes & Co. A ; : P ’ : AZO OO 
arfitt : ; : é : 5,662 01-0 T. Tildesley ; : ; é ; : oo d27 0 O 
eater Bros. : 2 : ‘ Bs 507. 1On EO J. Hicken & Sons F s ; : : wer 20 tO. LO 
Reed : : 5; ; : é WeNRSGD “Oto Hammond Bros. . : cys eine weds) 
Powles . : : : ; me G,4 3544040 J. MosELEY & SONS, Albion Road, Willenhall 
Richards & Ree 6, : 5 : s Gees (accepted ) ; : 20520010 
& Fisher ‘ : : ar 24 sO. 90 
)PER, Newport (accepted ) : : “etc EVO Ea) 
ysing an acre of land, part of the Eglwyswrw Common, YORK, 
ligan, and the erection thereon of a concrete foundation | For erection of isolation hospital, Huntingdon Road. Mr. 
hospital buildin ALFRED CREER, city engineer. 

P 8: , city eng 

AN & MICHAEL, Pendre, Cilgerran, R.S.O. £37 Io o R. DENT, Lord Mayor’s Walk (accepted) . £1,089 12 oO 


eBATH STONE FIRMS, L' 


LITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = awe, in oa 


LITE, BATH.” 
LITE, PORTLAND,” L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
LITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICo. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. WKS Pay 


EE SE ee 9 
© + 
QUARRIES. a yal® a a> QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. i ans! gee ns BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWN. : Bas COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. otic, & STOKE GROUND. 


To b 
FARLEIGH DOWN. esehyo™ ae WESTWOOD GROUND. 
art 


ee obtained only of Reéisfered 
MARK. BRADFORD. ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | PORTLAND HRD MARK 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


ERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT™®+” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


‘DFORD LEMERE«CoO. 


|! ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


8 King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e. 


XAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 
OFFIOE HOURS 9 a.m. TO 7 P.M. PRIOE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


STRAND, LONDON, W .C. (FIRST FLOOR). 


1erican Maple Flooring. 


ONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
‘Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, taniien.* 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Bassett Vv. Adamant Company, Ltd. 


S1IR,—Referring to above case reported in the daily papers 
of Saturday last, we should be glad if you will kindly allow us 
to state that we have no connection whatever with the plaintiff 
or defendants in the action, as, owing to the somewhat similar 
names, viz. Adamant and Adamantine, the public might per- 
haps think that we may be in some manner connected with the 
case.—We are, dear Sir, yours truly, 

G. M. RESTALL & Son, 
Adamantine Plaster Manufacturers. 
Soho Pool Wharf, Birmingham : 
March 19, 1902. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Margate Corporation have provisionally agreed to 
construct an electric lift connecting the Marina with the 
Victoria Parade. 

FLADBURY, a Worcestershire hamlet of 425 inhabitants, is 
electrically lighted by means of two water turbines, which 
derive their power from the Avon. Seven public electric 
lamps brighten the village street, and 280 private-house lamps 
are in use. The whole working expense is about 7o/. a year, 
and the revenue about 120/, 

ONE of the largest blasting operations ever witnessed at the 
Swell Tor Quarries, Princetown, Devon, has just taken place. 
The powder was fired by a network of electrical wires. When 
the arrangements had all been completed every one was 
removed out of danger. A slight wait ensued, and then there 
was a long roll as of thunder, a blaze of fire, and many hundreds 
of tons of stone went crashing into the quarry. One stone 
measured 23 feet long by 9 feet wide and 8 feet deep. 

THE Hove Town Council had recently before them a report 
advising the purchase by the Corporation of the tramway now 
running between Hove and Shoreham, and the working of it 
in future by electricity. Four routes were also suggested for 
the municipal tramways it is proposed to Jay down. The sea- 
front was omitted from the scheme, it not being deemed 
desirable to have a tramway in that position. The other routes 
extended over a distance of four and three-quarter miles, start- 
ing from the Brighton boundary, and going westwards and 
northwards. Nearly all the length would be a double track. 


“7 PALL MALL, S.W. 


E.LB. . 
E.LB. 
EL.B. 
LB. 
E.L.B. 


BECAUSE :— 


THEE LBa iene 


FOR 


CORONATION ILLUMINATIONS. 


1. It is the CHEAPEST SYSTEM on the MARKET. 
2. It can be APPLIED in the SHORTEST SPACE of TIME. 
3. It can be FIXED ANYWHERE to ANY DESIGN. 


The cost of permanent way and overhead electric ¢ 
was estimated at 85,000/. The subject is to be furt 
sidered at a special meeting. 


A COMMITTEE of the House of Commons, of whict 
Welby was the chairman, last week found the preamb} 
Kent Electric Power Bill proved. The object of the 
supply electric power in the administrative part of th 
of Kent, and it is anticipated that it will afford agsix 
local authorities in carrying out provisional orders, Jt 
a good deal of power will be required for electric t; 
light railways, and the numerous manufactures in th 
are looked to to provide a considerable revenue. (x 
stations are to be erected at Canterbury, Tonbri 
Rochester, a proposed fourth at Dover having been ab 
owing to opposition. Mr. S. Z. Ferranti, electrical ; 
gave evidence in support of the Bill, stating that the n 
price was 4d. per Board of Trade unit, with a slidj 
down to 3¢@ per unit. There was no opposition. 


AT a meeting of the tramway committee of Dund 
Council the electrical engineer submitted a report on 
posed additions to the plant at the electric station, | 
report it appeared that the existing plant was equi 
3,770 horse-power. During the past winter the qu: 
electricity required to supply. the demands of the ex 
was equal to 2,556 horse-power, while next winter it 
mated that 3,368 horse-power would be needed, The 
pressure on the return feeders allowed by the f 
Trade had been reached, and it would now be x 
to instal boosters. He therefore recommended the 
of one 750 kilowatt engine and dynamo at ; 
mated cost of 6,000/ ; two 6co horse-power tubula 
fitted with mechanical stokers and force draught a 
for burning cheap fuel, at 2 oco/ ; and boosters and sw 
at 1,000/.—in all, g,ooo/. Bailie Robertson suggested t 
might have a report from an expert on the electric s 
order to ascertain if they were getting all the pr 
possible from the present plant .He was supported 
High ‘The convener (Mr. Brownlee) pointed out the 
report by the engineer it appeared that they were worki 
of the machinery at more than its recognised capacity. 
also pointed out that the demands for tramway and ligh 
poses were increasing, and that by next winter there ¥, 
too narrow a margin to work upon. It was finally a 
approve of the engineer’s report. 


7 PALL MALL, 


BEST; 


E 
E 
E.L.B. E 
E.L.B. 


BIGGEST EFFECTS AT SMALLEST COST. 


ELB. PECTIC LIGHTING BOARDS © 


E.L.B. (BRITISH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd.), E. 


7 PALL MALL,S.W. 7 PALL MALL, LONDON,S.W. 7 PALL MALI 


E 
E 


- 
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—l—TF—EE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SOUTH TRANSEPT, SELBY ABBEY. 


GOSPEL OAK CHAPEL. 


LISCARD CHURCH, CHESHIRE. 


NEW BRIGHTON: ENTRANCE FRONT.—GARDEN 
FRONT 


—————— 


BROOKLANDS, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


IABDENE, 


FOUR OAKS, WARWICKSHIRE. 


TRADE NOTES. 


new police station at Prestatyn has been fitted with 
yell-known “small tube” hot water heating apparatus by 
srs. John King, Ltd., engineers, Liverpool. 
“yp Westbrook Temporary Hospital, Herne Bay, is being 
yed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
ter stoves and special inlet tubes, supplied by Messrs. 
[. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


[pssRS. COUSLAND & MACKAY, ventilating engineers, Glas- 
and Manchester, are at present carrying out the ventilation 
inehead Baptist chape)], Minehead, by means of Mackay’s 
it direct-acting ventilators, of which they are the sole 
1S, 

HAT His Majesty has decided not to go abroad, but to 
his holiday vachting round the British coasts, is as it 
d be, and will be much appreciated by the people of the 
est seafaring nation in the world, and give an impetus to 
ing. In spite of all that has been said about the new 
lyacht, there is no doubt that she is not only thoroughly 
thy, but probably is the finest yacht in the world, and is 
einthe matter of fireproof construction, non-flammable 
having been used almost throughout. 

MONGST the recent improvements at Windsor Castle was 
stallation of a “‘ Teba ” auto-geyser, made by Maughan’s 
it Geyser Company, Ltd., for the purpose of supplying 
ater to the King’s bath. This apparatus is fitted in an 
iing lobby, the gas and cold water supplies being auto- 
ally opened and closed by the turning on or off of the hot- 
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water tap to the bath. The principle on which the “Teba” 
auto-geyser works is as follows :—The opening of any hot-water 
tap draws hot water from the auto-geyser. Fresh cold water 
enters through a ball valve. This lifts a float which opens a 
full supply of gas. The cold water is heated in passing 
through the auto-geyser, and an unlimited quantity can be 
drawn. When the tap is closed the apparatus fills and the ball 
valve shuts off the supply. The float then falls, shutting off 
the gas to pilot light, which serves to maintain the heat of the 
contained water, and to relight the burner when again used. 
There is, accordingly, practically no expense for fuel except 
when hot water is being drawn, an obvious economy as com- 
pared with the kitchen-boiler system. 


VARIETIES. 


New Church schools have been opened in Waterloo Road, 
Lambeth. The building provides accommodation for goo 
children. 

Messrs. Hill & Smith’s premises, Janus Works, Queen’s 
Road, Battersea, were the scene of a serious outbreak of fire 
yesterday (Thursday) morning. 

Mr. ROBERT BRYCE WALKER has been elected town 
clerk of Pollokshaws, in the room of Mr. John Campbell, 
resigned. 

A NEW church and Sunday school, which has been erected 
at Beeston Hill, Yorks, from the designs of Mr. G. W. Smith- 
son, of Leeds, at a cost of 3,049/, exclusive of the cost of site, 
was opened on the 15th inst. 

THE new porch which has been erected at the south- 
eastern door of Holy Trinity Church, Shrewsbury, at a cost of 
200/., was formally dedicated by the Bishop of Shrewsbury at 
the evening service on Sunday, the 9th inst. 

St. MARY’s CHURCH, Send, Surrey, has been repaved, the 
old stone paving, which was greatly worn, having been replaced 
by wood blocks. All the old tombs have been sealed down, 
and the chancel has been paved with white marble, the gift of 
the Earl of Onslow. The exterior of the church windows has 
also been restored. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Harris & Son, of Woking. , 

THE new municipal hall, public library and_ technical 
schools erected by the Corporation of Colne, Lancs, at a cost 
of 10,0co/., were opened on Saturday afterncon. The buildings 
have a main frontage to Albert Road, the principal thorough- 
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fare of the town. The public hall (which will seat 1,009 per- 
sons) and library are approached by the elevation to Albert 
Road, and the technical schools occupy the rear portion of the 
building, which has a commanding site and is erected from the 
designs of Messrs Woodhouse & Willoughby, architects, of 
Manchester. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the excellent booking for “ Made- 
moiselle Mars,” Mrs. Langtry has decided to take a rest during 
Holy Week, and her elegant theatre will therefore remain 
closed from to-morrow until the following Saturday, the 29th 
inst. 

THE last of the monthly meetings of the Manchester 
Society of Architects was held on the 13th inst, when the 
students’ drawings, over fifty in number, were on exhibition. 
The president, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, presented the prizes to 
the successful students, and Mr. Isaac Taylor, taking the 
drawings one by one, gave each a briefcriticism. The winners 
for the design for a gatehouse were, in the senior class of 
design, Mr. J. T. W. Brooke, and in the junior Mr. G._F. Ely, 
special second prizes being also awarded to Mr. C. Paterson 
and Mr. Harold Hill. Mr. Holden’s prize for an art gallery 
was awarded to Mr. P. A. Horrocks. 

A NEw isolation hospital for Rhondda, Wales, was opened 
on the 13th inst. The building, which is on the most modern 
lines, is situated at the junction of Penrhys Road and Hospital 
Road, Ystrad Rhondda, thus being placed ina central position 
with regard to the Council’s area. The hospital is composed 
of seven blocks of buildings, viz the administrative block, 
scarlet-fever pavilions, typhoid pavilions, laundry and disinfect- 
ing block, mortuary, discharging block and stable. The whole 
structure is of local stone, surrounded by a wall, and within 
the enclosure is ample room for extension of the hospital. 
Accommodation is provided for 32 patients, The cost 
amounted to 13,3852.. The plans were prepared by Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, architect, Ton, who was successful amongst 10 com- 
peting architects. 

A curRIoUS development has taken place in connection 
with the Rothesay town-clerkship, Mr. James Carse having 
refused to quit the office premises. He contends that the 
scope of che petition, in favour of which an interlocutor has 
been sent from the Court of. Session, is not wide enough. He 
holds that under the terms of that vetition Mr. R. D. Whyte, 
the interim town clerk, can only act under the Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1892, Roads and Bridges, Public Health and 
Electric Lighting Acts, also Rothesay Harbour Act and Orders. 
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NUCTORS 


a 
He says that there are many duties outwith these whic 
not covered by the petition, such as licenses and the ke 
of the Register of Sasines. On the other hand, it is cont, 
that the petition is perfectly explicit, for after specifying c 
duties it goes on to say, “ And all the other duties pertain; 
the office of town clerk.” Provost M‘Intosh has communi 
with the burgh’s legal advisers. 

IMPORTANT additions to the Birkenhead Institute 
just been completed, and greatly enhance the appearan 
well as increase the accommodation of the building, 
comprise a fine entrance hall, with cloakroom accommod 
&c., and classroom, 24 feet 6 inches by 22 feet, on the g 
floor. The first floor is an extension of the science depart 
in the shape of a physical laboratory equipped with ‘spe 
designed benches and _ fittings according to the most m 
and approved ideas for instruction in this important bran 
science. Attached to this physics laboratory are a 
workshop and dark room for special optical experin 
The whole of the buildings now form a most complete 
blishment for educational purposes, and, viewed fron 
standpoint of efficiency, would be difficult to improve 
All the rooms are well lighted on modern principles 
scientific education is provided for on a lavish scale, 
facade to Whetstone Lane is of white Stourton stone, “s¢ 
faced,” with dressed quoins and moulded window jamb: 
The gables at each end are dignified and expressive « 
purpose of the building. The main entrance is of Cla 
design, which feeling dominates the whole front, bu 
treatment is free, to admit of adaptation to modern re 
ments, The buildings from the commencement have 
designed and erected under the superintendence of the | 
tects to the Birkenhead Institute Company, Messrs. T. M 
Reade & Son, Liverpool. The contractor for the pi 
additions is Mr. Charles Burt, of Liverpool, a 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


IT is proposed to enlarge St. George’s Church, Woly. 
Bucks, at a.cost of 1,400/. or 1,50¢/. ae 
OBAN is to have a new post office, and a plot of 
adjoining the railway station is about to be acquired for i 
THE Associated Carpenters and joiners’ Society h 
soirée and assembly in the Co-operative Hall, Dunfermlii 
Friday evening. Provost Scobie presided. 
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SS 
ANS have been passed for the erection at Coatbridge by 
id Monkland School Board of a new elementary school 
illaccommodate 720 The building is estimated to cost 


qa meeting of the committee charged with the adminis- 
of the money to be provided by Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
» new baths and gymnasium for Dunfermline, tenders 
ccepted to the amount of 27,0577. The sum originally 
| was 20,0c0/. 

x sanction of the Local Government Board has been 
,d by the Margate Corporation for the expenditure of 
7 ypon works of sea defence. The plan includes the 


iction of artistic shelters and easy paths along the face’ 


east cliff. 
LONDONDERRY builder and contractor named Malseed 


threw himself in front of a passenger train at a level 
@ on the Lough Swilly Railway and was instantly 
his head and feet being severed. Deceased had only 
sJeased a short time ago from a lunatic asylum. 
= Halifax licensing justices inspected last week the 
or the proposed Palace Theatre to.be erected at Ward’s 
falifax. Mr. E Riintz, architect, explained the plans. 
heme will involve an outlay of 39,002/. or 40,030/., as the 
is to be well planned and up to date. 
CREMATORIUM is being erected at Golder’s Green, 
tead The structural part includes a chapel, waiting- 
attendant’s lodge, cloisters and suitable structures for 
ring.of urns and the keeping of memorial tablets. The 
orium adjoins the terminus of the proposed Hampstead 
aring Cross Electric Railway. 
1 meeting of the Bromsgrove, Droitwich and Redditch 
| committee last week, the clerk reported that 9,806/. 
2ady been expended on the hospital buildings that will 
be opened at Hill Top, and he estimated that a further 
3,496/. would have to be paid. On the whole work he 
ed that the expenditure would exceed the architect’s 
» by 3,707/ 
committee of the Lancashire and Cheshire Congrega- 
Yhapel and School Building Society have voted the 
g sums :—A grant of 250/. for a new school at Oxton, 
ead; a grant of 200/. and a loan of 300/. for a new 
it St. Paul’s, Wigan ; a grant of 150/. and a loan of 
a new school at Garstang ; and a grant of 500/. arda 
300/. for a new chapel at Broadheath, Altrincham. 


A STEEPLEJACK, named Jones, who was at work on a shaft 
at Messrs. Knowles & Co.’s sanitary ware premises, Wood- 
ville, Burton-on-Trent, on Tuesday morning, fell a distance of 
60 feet into a channel below. Those who witnessed the occur- 
rence quite anticipated that Jones was killed outright, but 
when taken to the infirmary it was found that although he was 
severely injured, his case was anything but a hopeless one, 
He had sustained a fracture of both ankles, and of one or two 
ribs. 


THE master masons of Arbroath have had under considera- 
tion a request by the men to increase the rate of wages from 
8d. as at present to 83d. per hour; also to allow the men to 
cease work.at noon on Saturdays during the winter months 
instead of one o’clock as at present; to grant an extra 3d per 
hour on jobs outside the burgh boundary up to two miles 
distant and 1d. beyond two miles. The masters have declined 
to entertain the request on the ground that the present state of 
the building trade does not warrant any alteration in the 
existing arrangements. 


THE construction of the new railway bridge over the river 
Tyne at Newcastle, the contract for which has been let to the 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Company, Ltd., Darlington, 
is the largest undertaking of the kind which has been started 
in the United Kingdom since the completion of the Forth 
Bridge. The engineer’s estimate of the cost of the bridge was 
470,000/., but it is understood that the contract has been placed 
at something under this amount. The new bridge will not 
supersede the existing high-level bridge at Newcastle, but will 
supplement it, the congestion of traffic at the point making 
another bridge necessary. It will cross the river more than a 
third of a mile higher up the stream than the present bridge. 

AN interesting event took place at the Queen’s hotel, 
Leeds, on the 7th inst, when Messrs. W. Nicholson & Son, 
builders and contractors, invited their staff and a few friends 
to a complimentary dinner given to their oldest foreman (Mr. 
William Sutcliffe) who had that day served fifty years with the 
firm, commencing with the grandfather of the present Mr. 
William Nicholson. After the dinner Mr. Sutcliffe was presented 
by the firm with a life-size portrait of himself, a dining-room 
clock and a purse containing 1257. Mr. Nicholson, in a plea- 
sant little address, stated that Mr. Sutcliffe had not been away 
from his work, either from illness or holidays, one week in ten 
years, or five weeks during the whole fifty years, and his ser- 
vices had been continuous in spite of strikes and lock-outs over 
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the whole period ; in fact, he was an example of faithfulness, 
honesty, sobriety and energy. He was glad to say Mr. 
Sutcliffe was not going to retire. Mr. Sutcliffe in returning 
thanks said that he had achieved that day what he had set his 
mind on forty-two years ago. Mr. H. S. Atkinson, the general 
manager, in proposing the health of the firm, gave a list of 
many of the difficult tasks carried out so well by Mr. W. 
Sutcliffe. 


A FURTHER step has been taken towards the realisation of 
Birmingham’s Rowton House scheme. The contract for the 
purchase of a site for the new house having now been signed, 
building operations will shortly be in active progress. The site 
is situated at the corner of Moseley and Alcester Streets, with a 
frontage of over 80 yards to the former, and of 53 yards to the 
latter thoroughfare. It lies high, and quite an exceptional 
feature is that it adjoins Highgate Park. Its frontage to the 
park is about the same as to Moseley Street, and thus one side 
of the house will overlook a large open space and will have a 
southern aspect, so that a copious supply of sunlight and 
fresh air is assured. Another feature of the site is its 
proximity to the centre of the town. It adjoins the Moseley 
Street police and fire-brigade stations, is within a minute’s walk 
of the Moseley tram route, three minutes’ walk of the Small 
Heath tram route, about five minutes’ walk of the new dead- 
meat market and the other public markets, and is close to the 
lodging-house district of the city. It is considered by Lord 
Rowton and all the officials of the London Rowton Houses to 
be the most eligible site they have ever seen offered for the 
erection of a Rowton House, and the enterprise is to 
be congratulated upon such an excellent acquisition. The 


land is being surveyed, and, as stated, building oper 
will shortly be commenced The directors, after 
carefully into the cost of the building and considerin 
income which will be derived from the provision of a ¢ 
number of cubicles, have been induced to favourably co 
the erection of a larger house than was originally contem 

and that in all probability a house capable of finding rox 
800 persons will be erected. Plans have already beey 
pared, and as the site stands so high, and lends itself tc 
architectural treatment, the building will be a han 
addition to the public buildings of the city. He 


TURNERS’ FIREPROOF FLOORING. 


THE Turner patent tubular fireproof flooring is cor 
of Mr. J. H. Turner’s (of Messrs. P. & W. MacLellan 
Glasgow) patent triple-flanged rolled steel joist as ten 
member and a patent composition or fireclay double t 
special form, having lugs at the sides to support the 
between the said triple-flanged joists, until the fine ill 
composition surrounding the lower parts of the joists 
effectually isolates the joists from any contact with fir 
heat, has set, and the superposed concrete has been laic 
forming altogether a level-surfaced homogeneous mass o} 
and concrete, on which the wooden or other flooring 
laid in the ordinary way. The tubular tiles, as shown - 
illustration, are keyed onthe under surface for the 

ceiling. The whole design of this construction is based 
the practical experience gained in actual and severe ware 
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er fires, and possesses the advantages of lightness 
d with exceptional strength and rapidity and facility of 
tion, while all severe impact by falling débris during fire 
lly and effectually provided for. It is being placed on 
ket by Messrs. P. & W. MacLellan, Ltd, of Glasgow, 
eputation in roof, bridge, and structural work’ generally 
known It has been approved and adopted by the 
tion of Glasgow on the advice of their architects, Messrs. 
omson & R. D. Sandilands, and the City engineer, Mr. 
MacDonald, C.E., M.Inst.C.E, for their Bell Street, 
Street, Trongate and High Street improvements ; also 
Glasgow Parish Council for their Western District 
on the advice of their architect, Mr. Alexander Cullen, 
A,, Brandon Chambers, Hamilton. This construction 
jected to the keenest criticism, and was favourably 
ted upon by large numbers of practical experts from 
; when shown at the recent Glasgow International 


on. 


2TISTIC ELECTRIC ILLUMINATIONS.* 


bject selected for discussion this evening is, no 
yne eminently appropriate to a time when many of 
ww-citizens are thinking of showing their loyalty by a 
display of illumination devices on the fronts of their 
ff business or at their private residences. How I 
sowever, have come to the honour of being selected to 
) this subject I really do not know, inasmuch as I had 
fore spoken on anything relating to the artistic side of 
ure, much less to any question of decorative art, but, 
lave generally limited myself to questions of technical 
‘uctive importance. : : 

ips my selection has something to do with the fact 
many curious coincidences, I have, during my travels 
jent visits abroad, seen much of illuminations on many 
ccasions, and that [ am able to tell you something 
ie doings in countries which, I may almost say, 
ise” in demonstrating their loyalty or joy by illumina- 
ays. 

Bit however, that I have been called upon to speak 
who, as an amateur, takes considerable interest in 


aper read by Edwin O. Sachs, architect, A.M.I.Mech.E., 


4th inst., before the Society for the Encouragement of the 
be 


electric lighting and stage lighting, and the lighting of public 
buildings in particular, and who, in a sordid moment, having 
assisted in the development of a certain electrical system and 
certain electrical devices, had the impertinence to interest him- 
self financially in what I believe may shortly revolutionise the 
whole problem of rapid and artistic electrical illumination. 
I here refer to my association with what is generally known as 
the E.L.B. system of electric lighting, brought out by a com- 
pany trading under the name of Electric Lighting Boards. 

Whatever the actual reason may have been, I will approach 
the subject to-night, firstly, as an architect; secondly, as 
one who has travelled; and thirdly, as one who believes 
(rightly or wrongly) that there is now at least some means of 
economically and rapidly employing electricity for special 
temporary effects in an artistic manner, and also a system 
which will far supersede everything that has been done before, 
and more particularly supersede the ugly gas-flare and the 
hideous gas-jet that have been used in the Metropolis, until we 
are not only tired of their vulgar presence, but will only too 
gladly abandon them for all time. 

As an architect, I. mainly look upon electrical illuminations 
as a simple and rapid manner of outlining the facades of public 
buildings, marking the important features of public thorough- 
fares, and generally applying the principles of architectural 
design in showing up the features of a building or thoroughfare 
by artificial light. 

As a traveller—and I may say that I know every European 
capital and many of the minor towns, and have attended in 
some form or other many of the great ceremonies of the past 
decade, not only near by in Paris, Berlin or Vienna, but also 
in the more distant St. Petersburg, Warsaw or Stockholm—l 
must draw attention to the fact that, with few memorable 
exceptions (notably last year at the Glasgow Exhibition), we 
are really behind the rest of the world in our attempts at 
illuminations. 

As an amateur electrician and one who, when attempting to 
design effective decorative schemes in electrical work, has 
frequently met with difficulties of execution and expense, I 
speak to-night as one who believes that, with the new E.L.B. 
system which I have helped to nurse these difficulties have at 
last been surmounted. 

I am not going to trouble you with a lot of historical detail 
as to the evolution of electrical illuminations or of illuminations 
generally, for I believe an audience such as I see before me 
would rather hear something relating to the practical applica- 
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tion of artistic electrical illumination than to the gradual 
evolution of the illumination schemes of to-day. 

Nevertheless, I cannot but remind you that this, whole 
question of artistic illumination is one of very, very long 
standing, and anyone acquainted with history will know how 
the great Roman emperors, and before them the Greeks, and 
before them again the Egyptians, on occasions of great 
rejoicing, would at night arrange special displays of artificial 
lighting. Such illuminations have also found a place in many 
of the great religious ceremonies that have been brought down 
to us from century to century, and anyone to-day visiting 
Russia will remember how on special occasions of religious 
importance there are great displays, not only of illuminations, 
but also of fireworks. 

The application of many small lights at night has, from 
time immemorial, been the means of expressing joy. 

In Russia and in the Slav, Latin and Teutonic countries, 
illuminations have always been much favoured during the last 
three centuries, and anyone coming across old _ prints will 
frequently find illustrations showing what was done at the time. 
I myself recently came across a print showing how the 
historical buildings of Nuremberg were illuminated on May 13, 
1774, in a manner that would make us envious, although we 
now have electric light, and in those times they used only small 
oil lamps. 

But I will not enter into any detailed description of the 
various illumination appliances utilised prior to the intro- 
duction of electric light, yet I must just touch on some. of 
them. 

The small earthenware pan, for instance, filled with tallow 
and a wick, was an appliance used for a very considerable period. 

Candle illumination devices, protected by lamp-shades, 
either of glass or some other semi-transparent material, were 
popular illumination appliances for many years. 

Then we have had the various forms of small lanterns 
made of metal, and the innumerable paper appliances generally 
described ‘as Chinese lanterns. Of course, these Chinese 
lanterns were originally intended and are still intended in the 
main to be used with candles. They are quite unsuitable for 
gas, but, on the other hand, they are used with considerable 
effect as a covering for electric lights. Again, if we go toa 
country like Italy, we shall find the application of water plays 
a considerable part in the illumination appliances. Thus you 
will find glasses filled with water on which a kind of night- 
light is floating, and the light throwing its rays through the 


water makes a charming effect. Asa matter of fact 
the water thus used is frequently coloured. Another 
illumination appliance, originally intended to be us 
candlelight or with oil lamps, is transparency, which, o 
nowadays, is also used with gaslight or electric light. 
being to simply draw the illumination device on MS 
semi-transparent material behind which lights are { 
order to show up the device in question. tae 
But, before leaving candlelight, perhaps I should 
that the most wonderful effect that I have ever seen 
application of candles was at the celebration of | 
William Is eightieth birthday at Berlin when, b 
arrangement, the entire city of Berlin placed 
candles on the lower sill of every window ina; 
there was not a window in the whole city of Berlin ; 
not got its row of lights in practically an identical 
Even in the slums the candles were provided gratis b 
subscription, and similarly landlords having unlet 
not wishing to spend money on these unlet hous 
provided with candles. I consider that a simply o 
effect of this description, arranged with the most 
materials, but arranged simultaneously by a con 
some one million souls in buildings covering many 
miles, was the most effective and impressive form of { 
tion that has ever been or is ever likely to be seen, 
lutely eclipses individual efforts to shine. What, 
would the effect have been if, instead of candles i1 
the citizens could have arranged plain lines of e 
along the fronts of the buildings ? é 
Turning back, however, to gaslight, we, in the 
find the various forms of partially outlining buildings 
paring of devices and the like in plain gas-piping, wi 
holes bored into the piping equally spaced, from which 
given. Such outlining with plain, simple gaslights is < 
effective if the idea of a really plain outline is ret 
as a matter of fact, too much ambition has been sho: 
the view of making pretty devices, and ugliness as 
results. These plain punctured lights are particularl 
utilised for letters or emblems. The only device I k 
these plain gas-burners that is in any way artist ZR 
is the star, owing to its simply. being a number | 
meeting in one centre ;_ but the star is comparatiy 
The next form of this plain gas outlining is a devel 
by the application of a small burner, which does tr 
to any extent improve matters, 
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ne 
next step is the application of a small glass globe 
e burner, the glass globe frequently being coloured. 
jeans gas can certainty be made an effective illuminant 
5 plain, straight work is done ; ‘but here, again, the 
decorative devices are used I do not consider the 
all good. In fact, it is most tawdry, as many will 
+ who saw the last Jubilee illuminations at the Bank 
sion House. 
qs far as gas is concerned, comes the very popular 
n of ordinary gas-jets behind crystal emblems. 
stal emblems are. essentially national, and are 
net with anywhere else outside England, and | must 
their application in certain directions can be made 
istic ; but here, again, the moment simp'icity is left 
icated designs, nothing but ugliness results. 
. leaving this question of gas illumination I should 
ce a walk I took down some of the main thorough- 
ne West End on the occasion of the King’s birthday, 
rglast. I wish I had made my notes more detailed, 
no idea of this lecture impending, and I really only 
notes for my own private information. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


‘ NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


nesday the National Physical Laboratory at Ted- 
as formally opened by the Prince of Wales. The 
such an institution, says the Z7szes, was mooted by 
yin when president of the British Association, so far 
371. Professor Oliver Lodge, at the Cardiff meeting 
ars later, urged the importance of the scheme, and 
as Galton made it the subject of his presidential 
| 1895, when, in addition, he described a detailed 
efore the mathematical and physical section. A 
mmittee was then appointed by the Association, and 
ort, which was presented at Liverpool in 1896, it 
id the facilities afforded by the Government, by the 
iducational establishments, and by private societies 
rng the progress of science in Great Britain, and 
ie peculiar kinds of work which might properly be 
n in the proposed institution. In consequence of 
tt the British Association took a leading part 


zy up an influentially-signed memorial to the 


Government, with the result that a Treasury committee 
was appointed in 1897 to consider the question, the 
members being Lord Rayleigh (chairman), Sir Courte- 
nay Boyle, Sir John Wolfe-Harry, Sir W. C. Roberts- 
Austen, Mr. Robert Chalmers, Professor A. W. Ricker, 
Dr. Alexander Siemens and Dr 1. E. Thorpe. During the 
sittings, which lasted for about six months, a number of 
leading experts in the different branches of physical and 
mechanical science were examined, and in the report which 
was presented to Parliament in 1898 the opinion was 
unanimously expressed that a public institution should be 
founded for standardising and verifying instruments, for testing 
materials and for the determination of physical constants. 
Shortiy afterwards the old Kew Observatory committee was 
wound up and its powers and properties were vested in a 
newly elected National Physical Laboratory committee, con- 
sisting of twenty-four Fellows of the Royal Society and two 
representatives from each of the following :—The Institutions 
of Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineers, the Institution 
of Naval Architects, the Iron and Steel Institute and the 
Society of Chemical Industry. These, with the president, 
treasurer and one of the secretaries of the Royal Society, and 
the Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade, form the 
general committee, half of their number constituting the 
executive, which meets monthly to transact the business of the 
laboratory. 

Almost the first business of the committee was the election 
of the director, to whom large administrative powers were 
delegated, and after much deliberation the post was offered to 
and accepted by Mr. R. J. Glazebrook, the recently-elected 
principal of University College, Liverpool. The first site pro- 
posed for the laboratory building was some part of the Old 
Deer Park at Richmond, near Kew Observatory, but for a 
variety of reasons this idea was abandoned, and the offer was 
made by the Government to assign to the Royal Society for 
the purposes of the laboratory the building and grounds of an 
old Royal residence—Bushy House—together with a grant of 
14,0007. for remodelling the building, and a maintenance 
allowance of 4,000/. a year. Although the house in many 
ways is not badly adapted for the purposes of a_labora- 
tory, the task of transforming it and fitting it up with 
the necessary gas, water, drainage and electrical equip- 
ment was an extremely difficult one, much more difficult 
than that of designing a new building. The peculiar require- 
ments of certain branches of delicate physical research are in 
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many cases far from easy of attainment, and great care had to 
be taken in arranging the different departments so that vibra- 
tion or electrical or magnetic disturbance set up by one worker 
should have the least possible effect upon the others. In 
Bushy House—the physical laboratory proper—it was not 
found necessary to make any extensive structural alterations, 
and except for the relaying of the basement with concrete and 
the provision of an entirely new drainage system the fabric 
remains much as it was. An extensive additional building has, 
however, been provided alongside the old laundries, to 
accommodate the mechanical or engineering department. 
The chief part of this building consists of two spans on 
the lines of a weaving-shed, with glass roof carried by 
iron pillars, and it is arranged so as to be capable of extension 
without difficulty by the successive addition of new spans, 
Adjoining this engineering shop is a power-house with a 
60-kilowatt Parsons turbo-generator, worked from a Lancashire 
boiler, which also supplies steam for heating the whole of the 
buildings on a low-pressure radiator system. A gas-engine 
and dynamo giving 12 kilowatts serve as a stand-by and 
smaller source of power when the turbine is not needed. An 
interesting feature is the experimental wiring, which has been 
mainly designed by the director, in consultation with Mr. 
G. A. Steenthal, of Bradford. The system adopted is that of 
bare wire run on porcelain insulators, a plan which has proved 
satisfactory in the new physical laboratory at Owens College, 
Manchester. From the main switchboard and four subsidiary 
boards circuits are led to almost every room in the building, and 
to these any voltage from 2 to 150 may be applied by making 
the appropriate connections. 

The general scheme of the building is such that the main 
departments occupy the principal rooms in four of the wings, 
along with the portions of the basement most nearly adjoining, 
while the first floor and a number of small rooms in the 
central north wing are general laboratories. The three depart- 
ments having the most extensive special accommodation are 
‘electricity, thermometry and chemistry. The chief electrical 
Ooms are in the south-east corner—the old library and dining- 
oom respectively. In the latter all iron has been removed 
from the structural work and the fittings have been arranged ‘to 
be as non-magnetic as possible, so as to admit of experiments 
requiring a uniform and undisturbed earth’s field. It may be 
interesting in this connection to mention that the near 
proximity of an old cannon, serving as a support for 
a lamp in the garden, was found by experiment to render 
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futile the labour spent in keeping away iron - 
internal work of this room. This cannon and its fe] 
since been moved some distance away in the grour 
electrical department will undertake the verification ¢ 
electrical instruments as are not provided for at prese 
Board of Trade, together with tests of the electrical 
of the materials used in trade, such as the condu 
wires or electric arc carbons, or the insulation resista 
different dielectrics used in cable-making. The class 
Association standards of resistance used by Jenkin ang 
are installed in a special room in the basement. _ 

Chemistry is accommodated in the south-west pc 
chief laboratory having been formerly the chapel, 
room in the basement has been fitted as a met 
laboratory with furnaces and hearths, but the equi 
this department with the necessary apparatus has } 
poned for the present for lack of funds. A very 
outfit has, however,. been provided for investigz 
structure of metals by microphotography, and it is 
that the work of the alloys research committee of 
tution of Mechanical Engineers will be continuec 
laboratory. The department of thermometry is plac 
north-west portion of the building. The main room 
fitted with the latest forms of apparatus for the 
ment of temperature up to the highest limits 
in industrial processes. The fundamental standard 
ture scale chosen by the International Committee of 
and Measures is that of the hydrogen thermomete: 
Andrew Noble has presented to the laboratory a 
mometer for use up to high temperatures, to serve 
visional standard. In addition, the department pos 
equipment of Callendar & Griffiths’s electrical ; 
thermometers, some of which have been directly « 
with the international standards over a wide range. 
plete apparatus has also been provided for the measu 
temperature by means of thermojunctions, such as » 
employed by the late Professor Tait, and have rece 
perfected in France and Germany. A range of co 
baths for temperatures extending from the boiling 
liquid air to the melting-point of gold is nearly | 
those for the higher temperatures being heated el 
The Department hopes soon to be in a position 
thermometers of all kinds, embracing any part of this 

In other departments there is provided an elaborate 
engine, a Whitworth measuring machine, a Pratt & 
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.s machine and a comparator. A mercury column as these lanes are all connected the conservancy carts need 
high permits the direct measurement of moderate _ Not use any street or thoroughfare. This extension has been 
;, and the calibration of pressure gauges up to the | divided into eight blocks, each restricted to one of the prin- 
fimits is provided for in the engineering laboratory. cipal castes. Retail bazaars are permitted along the diagonal 
90, a small testing-machine 1S fitted, and the provision | roads only, and markets for grain, vegetables, meat and 
ich larger~ one 1S in contemplation ; but there is at poultry have been provided for outside the suburb. The popu- 
only a moderate equipment of machine-tools, and the _ lation is equal to a density of 31'8 per-acre. 
, of several very necessary articles, such as milling and The northern or Malleswaram extension was started in 
-machines, 1s postponed for lack of funds. An optical 1898 It occupies an area of 300 acres. In this extension, 
ent with means of testing photographic lenses and with . which is occupied by Hindus, the main roads have been laid 
1 for photometry 1s under consideration. parallel with the meridian with the cross roads east and west, 
to allow houses to be built in the direction of the cardinal 

points. In the centre is a park. As in the southern extension, 
the leading roads will have trams along the centre with the 
carriage traffic on either side. 

EXTENSIONS OF BANGALORE. A ae remarks must be made on the types of houses. For 
arely given us more pleasure, says /ndian Engineering, | the mill hands and labourers there are blocks of houses built 
examine the plans of extension for Bangalore city. | on sanitary principles. These houses are of two sizes, and will 
ad ina bold spirit of improvement they seem to pro- | be available, either on a ten years’ purchase system with 
‘ry sanitary advantage. The areas which have been payments of Rs. 7-12-0 and Rs. I-9-0 per mensem, or for a 
sut are situated in the north, south and west of the city.. monthly rental of Rs. 2-8-o and Rs. o-8-o respectively. It is 
- one made was the Chamaragendrapet and occupies estimated that these rents will give a return of 3 per cent. on 
ss, The main roads are 231 feet apart with a con- the outlay. The larger areas allotted to houses have permitted 
7 Jane of 15 feet between, thus allowing a depth of of types of houses being constructed suited to the official, 
for houses facing the main roads. There are five main _ trading and middle classes of Hindus. 
yd nine cross roads of 70 and 55 feet widths respec- These extensive improvements have necessarily cost money, 
A frontage of 30 feet is reckoned as a unit, and one | but the expense has not been great, and it must be admitted 
iree units are permissible for a house site. Allotments that the money is well spent. The two latter or newer exten- 
souses have been made, which gives 5:26 houses per — sions are estimated to have cost 10,67,948 rs., but a part of 
d calculating seven inmates per dwelling, thirty-seven this has been recouped from the sale of building sites. Con- 
peracre. A great feature of the drainage is that the sidering the immense improvement and the very excellent way 
iter is separated from the !sewage, the former being the various castes have been provided for, the expenditure is 
away by arched masonry oval drains and the latter by extremely moderate. For example, in the Malleswaram 
The sewage will be utilised on farms. extension the Mohammedans have 109 house sites, the 
Bull Temple, or southern extension, is larger, and was | Hindus 204, the Brahmins 349, the native Christians 50, and 
on the appearance of plague in the city. It covers the Lingayats I50. These divisions are all united by cross 
go acres, and is in the form of a square with an open roads. The number of houses on a given area has been 
f no less than 10 acres in the centre. There are distinctly limited, so that there shall not be overcrowding, the 
| roads which permit ready access to and from every highest density of population not exceeding 37 persons per 
*he main thoroughfares are 100 feet wide, and are laid acre. In the papers to hand we are not told what provision 
ams to run down their centre, and carriage traffic on | has been made for water supply, privy or bathing accommoda- 
3. The roadways are countersunk 3 feet, partly to pro- | tion, but of the plans for the extensions above described we 
th for building, and partly to insure the houses from can speak in the highest terms. This great scheme for Banga- 

As in the other extension, each row of houses has a_ lore city is due to Mr. Standish Lee, sanitary engineer, 
feet wide behind it for drainage and conservancy, and Mysore Government. It is one that might well be copied by 
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‘other cities. Why shouid not the suburbs of every Indian 
‘city be planned out like those of American cities are, so that 
extensions should be made on well-conceived lines ? At present 
improvements in the hearts of Indian cities only drive the 
people into the suburbs, where there is no provision made for 
them, and by degrees the suburbs become as insanitary as the 
central portions of the cities. 

Where municipalities fail the Local Governments should 
step in. Weare not sure that the Local Goverments should 
not require every municipality in their respective provinces to 
furnish plans of extension of every city, and the plans approved, 
extension should only be permitted on those lines. Take 
Calcutta for example. Here we have great schemes of im- 
provement of the bustis going on, but no thought has been 
given to extension of building in the suburbs. The consequence 
is that many of the suburban bustis are as unhealthy and 
crowded as those in the city area, and there is no order or 
regularity as to the fresh construction of dwellings The 
suburbs ought to be plotted out, the lines of new roads marked 
‘out, and areas for huts delineated, so that as the population 
grows it shall not be permitted to crowd into closely-packed 
‘buildings. It goes without saying that all this ought to have 
been done long ago, but it is not too late to mend, and the 
example of Bangalore might be copied by every city in India. 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE. 


THERE is excellent reason to believe, says the Lzverpool 
Courier, that the erection of the Liverpool Cathedral on 
St. James’s Mount will not be the only great improvement in 
that part of the city which will shortly be effected. The 
Liverpool Institute as it has grown in popularity and usefulness 
among the rising generations of inhabitants has found itself 
more and more cramped for space, especially for playground 
accommodation. This has been lately impressed upon the 
managing authority by reports to bodies such as the technical 
instruction committee of the Corporation. 

We understand that a scheme was laid before the Liverpool 
health committee of an extensive, indeed ambitious, nature. A 
generous patron of the school has bought the remainder of the 
leases of the property between the school and Sandon Terrace, 
which faces St. James’s Cemetery, and consequently close to 
the site chosen for the Liverpool Cathedral, and presented this 
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valuable block of property to the Institute for exter 
poses. At present a street—Back Mount Street—j 
between the school and Sandon Terrace, a row of stat 
opposite the school. pss 
It is proposed that the Corporation, who are the fr 
should supplement the private benefaction by gra: 
reversion cqnditional on the continued use of the 
educational purposes connected with the Institute. a 
also assist in Supporting the necessary application { 
ment to close Back Mount Street. There js every. 
believe that the health committee are favourably di 
the proposal, whose effect will ultimately be to great] 
the area of the school building and adjoining group 
leases purchased have only a few years more to ru; 
and the work of demolition will begin almost imp 
There are half a score of large houses in Sandon Terra 
isin Upper Duke Street, and runs from Pilgrim Street 
Street, and among the present tenants are the Deutsc 
Beaconstield Club, Liverpool School of Pharm 
Chemistry, Liverpool Union of Women Workers, 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, Association of Train 
women, and University Club. The frontage of 
Terrace opposite St. James’s Cemetery, is nearly 109: 
It may be mentioned that this is the oldest existi 
secondary educational establishment in the city, hay 
founded as the Mechanics’ Institution nearly seventy y 
the first stone being laid by Lord Brougham in 1835, 


ELECTRICITY EXTENSIONS AT BOLT 


COLONEL DURNFORD, R E. (Local Government Bo: 
an inquiry on the 13th inst., at the Bolton Town Hall, 
application of the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
for purposes of electric lighting, &c There were 
Councillors Panton (chairman of the electricity cor 
Jno. Berry, J.P. (vice-chairman) and S, Rothwell, 1 
clerk (Mr. R. G. Hinnell), Mr. A. A, Day (electrical e 
Mr. G Swainson (borough treasurer) and Mr. G T 
(architect). 

The principal objects of the proposed loan were as f 
For new buildings, 29,616/., including extensions of 
house, new boiler-house, cooling tower, reservoir ex 
storage buildings, new workshop, &c. For machinery, 
including engines and dynamos, 29,000/,; Lancashire 
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ther apparatus, 24,7057. The sum of 22,550/* | capital expenditure |per 1,000 Board of Trade units was as 
es and o pp 5 p p p 


art for extension of existing high and low tension 
connecting boxes, meters, sub-station and sub-station 
ard, It is interesting to note that the original cost of 
ricity works was 27,700/., and that of this amounta 
sss than 60:/ is now unaccounted for, 21,153/. having 
wed for depreciation, whilst there is still 962/. in 
The capital expenditure up to date is 175,000/. 
‘own clerk, in opening the proceedings, showed that 
lation of the borough was 168,750, the area 15,283 
{ the rateable value for poor rate purposes 775,800/. 
as to outstanding loans on district rates showed that 
wing of 1,154,452/. had been sanctioned, that 997,048/. 
borrowed, 172,354/. had been repaid and the amount 
1g was 824,693/. The amount already sanctioned for 
y purposes was 147,972. (plus 50,coo/. for the purposes 
ic trams), and now 125,000/. was required for the 
. of the works which had been carried on at a profit 
rough. ‘ ‘ 
led information regarding the necessary extensions 
. given by Mr. Day, the electrical engineer. The 
'y included two 2,0co horse-power engines and two 1,200 
ymos ; twenty 30 by 8 Lancashire boilers. steam pipes, 
ters, valves, mechanical stokers and shafting ; hopper 
omiser with 4,000 pipes, switchboard extensions, con- 
achine cables for 2,4co k.w. generators, and sinking 
pump. Replying to the inspector, he said the demand 
- was largely increased, and there was every prospect 
sing at a still greater rate. 
seorge Temperley, architect, produced the estimates 
s for the new buildings, the principal items being as 
Extension to engine-house, new flues, manholes, 
ier beds, &c., 5,06c/ ; boiler-house, flues, cleaning out 
sonomiser beds, dampers and boiler seatings, 10,863Z. ; 
ower, 4,4¢0/. ; reservoir extension, 1,375/. ; new work- 
veller and girders, 1,350/. ; new shed for cable drums, 
new tower foundations and roof round same, 1,25¢/. ; 
loor, stanchions, &c., 2,013/. ; and new boiler seatings, 
w., 1,207. 


Encouraging Prediction by Councillor Panton. 

cillor Dr. Panton, chairman of the electricity com- 
id he had taken great interest in the works since 
imencement in October, 1894, and he considered they 
n conducted in a very satisfactory manner. ‘The 
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follows :— 
Year. Amount. Generated. Sold. 
) & & 
1896 34,909 233 367 
1897 44,382 192 237 
1898 57,037 117 166 
1899 67,252 120 161 
1900 117,589 100 142 
1901 151,006 51 62 


The average charge per unit was 5 847. in 1895, and in r1gor it 
was 222d. In March of 1895 the consumers numbered 65, 
now they aggregated 1,053, and the number of candle-power 
lamps supplied had increased from 5,100 to 88,841. The 
number of motors now in use is 61. The following statement 
shows the gross profit and appropriation of same, with the 
amount voted in aid of the rates :— 


Interest on 
Year ending Gross Profits. Loans. Depreciation. 
& 

1895 945 956 580 
1896 794 1,013 834 
1897 2,296 1,295 1,103 
1898 3,160 1,443 1,410 
1899 4,536 1,598 1,731 
1900 5,902 2,439 2,012 
1901 : 10,554 3,815 5,381 

Voted in aid of rates 1899, 1,000/.; 1900, I,000/.; 1991, 


8872. 18s, Id. 


When the extensions included in the present borrowing 
powers are carried out Bolton wili have a capacity of 7,090 
k.w., and the capital cost per k w. will be 46/7 2s. 9d., the lowest 
of the largest stations in the kingdom, Brighton coming next 
with 72/, 2s. and Edinburgh following with 73/. 4s. for 8,137 
capacity. Councillor Panton ventured upon a prediction 
which will be hailed with a good deal of satisfaction. He 
prophesied that this year the cost of production would be one 
penny per Board of Trade unit, a reduction of 25 per cent.. 
when compared with the 1°34d. last year He further pre- 
dicted that their output would prove to be 3,050,0<c0, that the 
revenue would be 29,coo/, and that the electricity committee. 
would be able to devote 3,500/. to the relief of the rates, as. 
against 857/. last year. 

The inspector expressed satisfaction with the statement, 
and having satisfied himself that there was no opposition to 
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the scheme he closed the inquiry with an intimation that he 
would proceed to visit the electricity works and the site for the 
extensions. 


STEEL CHIMNEYS. 


CHIMNEYS built of sheet steel are common, says the Engzzzer- 
ing Record, particularly in Pennsylvania and the middle west. 
They may be either self-supporting or held in position by 
means of guy ropes. To. save expense it is not unusual for a 
considerable number of small-guyed chimneys to be used in 
place of one large chimney. Steel chimneys are said to cost 
less than those built of brick, but the market price of steel 
affects their relative cost considerably. Any steel chimney 
should be carefully caulked at the joints and the vertical lap- 
joints scarfed at the girth-seams. The leakage of air that 
would otherwise occur and which unfortunately does occur in 
many cheaply-built steel chimneys very greatly affects the 
draught. Self-supporting steel chimneys rest usually on cast- 
iron base plates, sometimes cast in sections and bolted together 
if the chimney be large enough to make this desirable. The 
base-plate is held down by foundation-bolts built in a brick or 
concrete foundation sufficiently heavy to prevent the chimney 
from overturning. The lower courses of a self-supporting stack 
are usually flared out at the base of the chimney in a conical 
or bell shape to give stiffness to it, the height of this cone or 
bell being from 1} to 2 times the diameter of the chimney 
‘above the bell and of a diameter at the base equal to the height 
of the bell. : 

A formula for determining the thickness of shell that is 
used by a firm which has built a large number of large self- 
supporting steel chimneys is as follows :— 

Moment in inch pounds 
0°7845D* 

This assumes that the moment of the total wind pressure 
im pounds multiplied into the distance in inches of the section 
under consideration from the centre of pressure, divided by the 
diameter of the chimney in inches squared multiplied by 
0'7854, is equal to the maximum stress per lineal inch in the 
shell, The total wind-pressure is based on an assumed 
pressure of 25 lbs. per square foot of projected area. A 
safe working stress is 10,00) per square inch, and this 


= stress per lineal inch. 


should be reduced by the efficiency of the rivetted joint. 
If the efficiency of the rivetted joint is 60 per cent., then 
6,000 pounds per lineal inch would be a safe working strength 


and the ratio of the stress per lineal inch, as foun 
equation, to 6,0co would be the thickness in inches of 
required at the section under consideration, Calcy’ 
the thickness of the shell should be made at the ba 
stack, the top of the bell and several points between ; 
top. The greatest strain occurs at the top of the | 
account of deterioration that is apt to occur in the . 
undesirable to use shells less than 3 to 4 inch in ¢ 
depending upon the size of the chimney. This js pa 
true near the top where the greatest corrosion is apt 
owing to the effect of the smoke that usually clings { 
side of a chimney. ee 

For about one-fifth or one-quarter the height , 
supporting chimney it is desirable that the girth ; 
double-rivetted. The lower edge of any sheet usually 
the upper edge of the sheet beneath it. For the sa 
greater stiffness, the vertical seams at the bell shou 
double-rivetted. on 

The foundations for self-supporting steel chimne 
have such a base that the load caused by the weig 
chimney and base and by the wind-pressure on the 
half of the base does not exceed the requirements 
The weight of the lining, if there be any, is to be ; 
The foundation must have sufficient mass, so that the 
of the wind-pressure into the height of the foundation, 
the height of the steel shell, shall be equal to the wei 
shell, plus the weight of the foundation, into one- 
length of the base of the foundation. 

If P is the total wind-pressure, Ws the weight of | 
Wf the weight of the foundation, all in pounds, then i 
the conditions as to stability are fulfilled when — 


p(Ban ) o (Ws + wi)” 
2 3 


The wind-pressure can be obtained by calculatior 
height of the foundation can be taken at from one 
one-tenth the total height of the chimney. With t 
and the weight of the stack being known, the wei 
foundation can be calculated. As concrete weig 
140 Ibs. per cubic foot, the volume of the foundatic 
determined, and from this the area of the top and bot 
slope of the sides can be 1 to 3. Should the wind-pr 
found to cause too great a load along the leeward ed 
foundations, a foundation of less depth can be assur 
would insure one of greater area. 


— 
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ease ForpD & Co. v. BEMRosSE & Sons, _Ltp,, 
lately came before the Court of Appeal, did not 
yond with the majority of those in which the accuracy 
ntities is disputed. In the case in question there was 
itrator of wide experience, Mr. Roperr VicERs, and 
ard was in favour of the plaintiffs; but the Court, 
ing of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
2 and MATHEWS, came to the same conclusion as 
tablished in PRIESTLEY v. STONE, SCRIVENER 7. 
&c, Messrs. Forp & Co. in 1895 entered intoa 
t to erect works in Derby in accordance with plans 
2d by Mr. E. R. RipcEway. There was a schedule 
es which was to apply to alterations or deviations 
the progress of the work. Messrs. Forn agreed to 
1 the whole of the works required according to the 
and specifications for 10,5594 In April 1897 the 
vere completed. The architect gavea final certificate, 
howed that the balance owing was 1,530/.135.5d. The 
tors were dissatisfied, and sought to recover a larger 
The Court left the arbitrator to decide on the 
ig questions :—(1) Whether, in determining the 
to be paid by Messrs. BeEmRosE & Co. to Messrs. 
egard was to be had to the usage in the building 
(2) Whether Messrs. Forp were entitled only to be 
>sum of 10,5597. mentioned in the contract, with 
eductions and additions as were by the contract 
dto be made in respect of alterations or deviations 
2 original plans determined upon during the pro- 
f the works. (3) Whether Messrs. ForD were 
to be paid the value of all the works actually 
1 by them at the prices upon which the contract was 
and whether such value would be more or less 
@ sum of 10,559/, mentioned in the contract. 
itrator found that the bills of quantities on which 
ers were invited were in material and substantial 

insufficient, and he also found that there was a 
the building trade that where tenders were invited 
in accordance with plans and a bill of quantities 
ished, the person tendering was not expected to 
‘€ quantities himself, but had a right to assume 
quantities were correct. With these answers before 
Justice KENNEDY and Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE 
judgment for Messrs. Forp for 5,o90/. The 
‘tsappealed. The Master of the Rolls said it was 
‘of the builder to verify the quantities which had 
pared in order to enable him to understand the 
the work for which he was tendering. There was 
ity in the present case that the quantities were cor- 
tat they were insufficient was an innocent mistake. 
ivisional Court it was assumed there was a hard- 
Ae contractors, but it was open to them to prepare 
i estimate. By relying on what was done by the 
the contractors just as much backed the architect’s 
®S as the owners. Ass there were additions Messrs. 
'e said to be entitled to receive 2,303/. 10s, 


—_ __ 


| Moticing the proceedings before the Examiner on 
Orders respecting the London to Brighton 
‘sailway, we concluded by saying, ‘‘ Enough allega- 
i: been sustained to make it doubtful whether the 
ike reach the stage of the first reading.” We do 
| the gift of prophecy ; what we said represented 
'on of engineers who have had experience of 
\taty procedure. The Examiner’s report was con. 
7 4 committee of the House of Lords on the 
| The agent for the promoters of the Bill said 
“Purse taken by the opponents was one which for 
shad been deprecated by all public bodies, who, 
‘telying on defeating a Bill on technicalities, had 
“to have it dealt with on its merits. In our 
} 2 anticipated that Statement, but we added that 
© of opposing Bills on points of another class 
€n favourable to accuracy in the operations of 
Tt must be admitted that the waste of money 
Preliminary work is a serious item. But if | 


| 
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blunders on surveys, sections and reference books are once 
tolerated there is no foreseeing to what consequence they 
may lead. The Standing Orders are not severe, and, 
in fact, every facility is given to promote economy by the 
use of Ordnance maps. At the same time, errors in 
Parliamentary plans much more trivial than those com- 
mitted by the surveyors of the electric railway have led to 
expensive litigation. Parliament has a right to insist on 
its authority being respected, and unless plans and sections 
are as correct as is prescribed, there is no use in preparing 
or lodging them. The failure will be a lesson which was 
demanded in the public interest, and the only regret is that 
the promoters of the line will be compelled to pay for the 
neglect of those to whom important work was entrusted. 
Whether the attempt will be renewed in N ovember is 
doubtful, for the London, Brighton and South Coast Rail- 
way profess to be prepared to adopt electricity as a motive 
power, and to bring in a Bill in the next session to obtain 
the requisite powers. 


A CLERGYMAN has an advantage over laymen, for 
whenever he suffers from a local grievance he is able to 
invoke the sympathy of his congregation. A great many 
men have to pay smartly when new roads are made adjoin- 
ing their property ; but although they grumble, they are 
not likely to meet with people who will care to share the 
burden with them. The Rev. W. N. P. BEEBE, who is 
vicar of one of the Brighton parishes, has made the follow- 
ing statement :—‘I have had a somewhat unpleasant 
surprise lately. The Corporation have made a charge 
upon me for 442 12s. 4d. in respect of road-making and 
paving. The facts of the case are these :—In 1885 the 
boundary walls of the church and vicarage were built, the: 
land to the north-east of the church and vicarage being the 
well-known Queen’s Park Cricket Ground. In 1894 the 
cricket ground was cut up into building plots, and a new 
road, St. Luke’s Road, running north and south, was 
made, adjoining the blank east boundary wall of the. 
vicarage. To this road I have never had any access, as © 
my sole entrance is from the old road known as Queen’s 
Park Terrace. The Corporation decided that my eastern 
boundary wall, some 80 feet long, constituted a side 
frontage to the new road. I appealed through my solicitors, 
but without success. It certainly seems a hard case that I 
should be subjected to the noise and annoyance of a side 
Street, and should have to pay heavily for the making of a 
road which is of no use to me and which constitutes a very 
great nuisance.” It may be hard for the clergy to be 


amerced by local bodies like ordinary ratepayers, but it 
would not be difficult for Mr. BEEBE to discover that all 
over the country similar annoyances occur, and they have 
to be borne silently. 


WE lately commented on a case which turned on the 
right to obstruct the access of light and air to a glazed roof 
which had long been darkened in order to serve asa photo- 
graphic dark-room. Another case somewhat analogous in 
character has been heard in the Chancery Division before 
Mr. Justice Joyce. It was an application by the owner and 
occupier of an hotel in Portsmouth to compel the owner 
and occupier of adjacent premises to take down as much 
of a new building as obstructed or interfered with the 
access of light to the hotel. The defence was a denial that 
the plaintiffs lights were ancient or that the alleged obstruc- 
tion caused any damage or annoyance to the plaintiff or 
seriously interfered with the use of the plaintiffs premises. 
Mr. Justice Joyce on Monday dismissed the action with 
costs. His Lordship said the window which plaintiff 
alleged to be darkened by the act of the de- 
fendant was part of the roof of a conservatory of the 
hotel. In June 1873 the then owner of the hotel entered 
into an agreement with defendant’s predecessor in title to 
pay one shilling a year for allowing the window to open on 
and overlook defendant’s property. The right of light over 
defendant’s property which was enjoyed was thus made by 
agreement, and the plaintiff had therefore not enjoyed the 
access of light for the full statutory period of twenty years. 
In the former case the plaintiffs succeeded, but there was 
no shilling a year agreement, and when an easement over 
a low building is desired a similar arrangement would be 
advantageous, 


te 


Lucius VERUS. 


ROMAN BUSTS. 

N article on ‘“ Busts and their Identification ” appeared 
in-the first number of this Journal for the present 
year. The subjects selected were HOMER, DEMOSTHENES, 
EvuripibEs, Lycurcus, ALEXANDER and Pirtacus. We 
endeavoured to explain to what extent they could be 
regarded as likenesses, although in no case could their 

veracity be accepted without misgiving. 

We give this week six examples of Roman busts which 
are worth a comparison with the illustrations already pub- 
lished. . At the first glance it will be evident that the Roman 
or Greek-Roman works, although less noble, present more 
individuality. This, no doubt, is partly owing to the practice 
which was avoided by the Greeks, but which was common 


with Roman sculptors, of marking the pupil of the eye in such | 


a way as to suggest animation. Modern sculptors sometimes 
follow Greek precedents and sometimes Roman. It is, 
however, generally understood that for heads that are 
possessed of dignity it is wiser to follow the Greek manner. 
But apart from the treatment of the eyes, there is an 
absence of convention which helps to prove that the 
Roman busts were imitated from nature. There is also 
confirmation from coins and medals that the features have 
personal peculiarities. In the two busts which may appear 
to have a little correspondence, viz. those of Lucius VERUS 
and Marcus AURELIUS, it will be observed on examina- 
tion that the features differ, and any resemblance which 
exists is mainly caused by the arrangement of the hair. 
AUGUSTUS was so supreme as aruler, it would be strange 
if he were not selected as a model by contemporary 
sculptors, There must have been many demands through- 
out the Roman empire for his likeness. A bust now in the 
Vatican,which was found bythe English Consul Facan during 
the excavations at Ostia in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, gives us the appearance of the nephew of JuLius 
C#SAR in his. youth, when he was recognised as the 
inevitable heir to universal dominion. Octavius was 
allowed to share in some of the labours of his uncle, and 
in the events which followed the mighty Roman’s assassina- 
tion he played his part with a craft which was remarkable. 
The ‘scarce-bearded Cassar” not only held his own 
position with triumvirs like Marc Antony and LEpipus, 
but eventually he established himself as the successor of 
the Dictator, Then, from the, bust we have reproduced 
and others resembling it, we can see how supreme 
authority exercised for many years wrought its influence on 
the countenance. . Asa stroke of policy it is at the same 
time suggested. by means of the crown of oak leaves that 
Aucustus had..not lost his respect for civic honours. 
There also exist busts of the Emperor in his old age, and 
the three combined are like the work of a biographer. They 
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HADRIAN, 


reveal the life history of a ruler in one of the m 
periods which the world has passed through, — 
He was a man who evidently believed in pr 
time when so many Romans were eager to make 1 
attempt of restoring the severest republica 
Aucustus sought after intellectual refinemen 
literature obtained favour of a kind which une 
public was unknown. He boasted that he fi 
of brick and left it of marble, and the utmost 
said of any later period in which literature ha 
to describe it as an Augustan age. HORACE 
have celebrated the Emperor, and it was the 
the latter to have made Aucustus the the 
poem. But the imperial patronage was no 
effects on both of them, for there are pass 
writings which suggest a desire to imitate th 
courtiers. The house of AUGUSTUS was 
unobtrusiveness, but in it he maintained t 
office, and SHAKESPEARE was not yielding to 1 
made AuGustus condemn the soldier-like coi 
Antony in Egypt:— ase 


To give a kingdom for a mirth; to sit 

And keep the turn of tippling with a slave’ 
To reel the streets at noon, and stand the 
With knaves that smell of sweat. 


He would also object to the return of his 
“as a market maid” to Rome, instead of b 
every stage by trocps and all the gratificatic 
be expressed by ostentatious display of power. 

Over a century elapsed between the reigt 
and that of Haprian. By that time imperia 
solidated. HADRIAN was a typical emperor ; 
knew of his courage, and a great many 
testify to his generosity. He was not satisfied ¥ 
which he was successful. In his eyes the Di 
were as useful as the sword and spear. Every 
utilitarian works constructed. Among his Ro 2 
was the Temple of Venus and Rome, in whi 
the city was put ona level with the mother ¢ 
Aineas. It is in connection with that buiidt 
is told of the fate of ArpoLLoporus, the 
plans, it is recorded, which were prepa 
Emperor’s direction in Rome, were sent t 
approval. He considered that the buildin 
small if compared with the statues of VENUS 
the two seated figures could. not stand up or 
high enough to allow of their exit... The cri! 
for so frank an opinion, and afterwards, some 
murdered. Buta single. life counted for litt 
Rome. Among all the Roman emperors ther 
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ALEXANDER-SEVERUS. 
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»wed as much enthusiasm for building as Haprian. 
eseen from the bust that he was a vigorous man, 
ild be fond of having his own way in all things, but 
Id be generous. The bust confirms the statement 
|was the first of the emperors who allowed his beard 
‘in order to conceal some natural defect or a wound 
( in early days. 
‘isthe intention of Haprian that Laiius Verus 
ueceed him. Laius died two years afterwards, 
ji his choice fell upon Tirus AuRANtUs ANTONINUS, 
ondition that he should adopt Lucius Vrervs, the 
{L@Lius. ANTONINUS is known not only in the 
of Rome, but in the history of philosophy as 
AvRELIus. He ,was a. Stoic, and _ his 
tions ” will never be allowed to die. Throughout 
ii he found opportunities every day to put his 
ay into practice. The name of his wife Faustina 
y ned an unenviable notoriety. Lucius VERus, who 
] associate in sovereignty, devoted himself to 
rather than to government. He was a fop, and 
an soldiers who were placed under his command 
in have had difficulty in. restraining their temper at 
of a man who was always defeated. He was 
|his hair, and it is related that he used to have it 
{with gold dust in order to give it more effect. 
ose his face was brought into keeping with his 
tthe aid of paint. The bust is not, however, 
t > of debauchery or cruelty, and as long as Marcus 
i near him Lucius VERus appears to have 
tifferently well. His belief in his own beauty was 
ver, an advantage for an emperor, unless he took 
| public affairs, and it was fortunate for Rome that 
1 efore his co-partner in the Government. 
kcuse on the plea of vanity can be made for 
-4, who began to reign about fifty years after 
AURELIUS. There is no doubt that he possessed 
defects, and, like ALEXANDER Pops, the English 
nh was, On account of them, compared with 
ER THE GREAT, for ‘““AmMon’s great son one 
had too high.” His father, Seprimius SEVERUS, 
him on the throne, and when they were botb in 
‘8 related the son conspired against his father and 
ved to murder him. 


4 


It must be recorded to his credit that he enriched 
1 baths of a splendour which was unknown before 
ind has not been since surpassed. The dome 
athall must have exceeded in size and height 
i; Pantheon. He reigned no more than six years, | 


AUGUSTUS, 


CARACALLA, 


and if he had lived he might have atoned for his early 
excesses. 

His brother Gera had little opportunity to exercise 
power for good or evil. He is described as a handsome 
man, who loved to be tranquil and who was not disposed 
to shed blood for trivial offences. It is possible he would 
have served as a compensatory influence if he had outlived 
CARACALLA ; but as he was murdered when he was little 
over twenty, it would be unavailing to speculate about his 
future conduct. 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS, if we may judge from his bust, 
was ill-adapted by nature to control an army that had 
become tumultuous, or to cope with Eastern monarchs 
commanding nations of troops who had resolved on the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. We can well understand 
that so characterless a personage was not fitted to go through 
the rigours of the campaign against the Germans in their 
wild forests, and that he preferred buying peace to fighting 
for it. He was destined to be killed in a mutiny. Like 
CARACALLA, he expended money on the adornment of 
Rome, and he erected costly therme. It is evident from 
the bust that in the third century portrait sculpture had 
reached an advanced stage in Rome. ‘The desire to 
increase the expression of the eyes does not, according to 
modern ideas, increase the value of the work, but with that 
exception the execution is perfect, and the bust has a 
right to be esteemed as one of the treasures of the 
Louvre. 

Roman busts, and more especially if they bore the 
names of emperors, were long prized in England. Apart 
from any merits they might possess as works of art, they 
were considered to be appropriate as indicating the taste of 
the owners. In many cases they were memorials of the 
Grand Tour, in days when a journey to Rome was a costly 
event which was thought to work a revolution in a gentle- 
man and to give body and consistency to the education he 
had received in one of the universities. Besides, it may 
be said that the influence of Rome was never entirely 
absent from this country. The Roman missionaries. can 
be regarded as the successors of the Roman soldiers. The 
Saxon invaders no doubt gained far more power in England 
than was ever acquired by the Roman legionaries, but the 
mythology, legends and poetry of the north were quickly 
forgotten. The books which were read in monasteries 
took no heed of the legendary lore which in one form or 
another was to be found not only in Germany, but in 
Denmark, Norway and Iceland. What has long been 
known as culture was based on the literature of Rome, and 
it was only in modern times that people became aware of 
the existence of an Anglo-Saxon literature and of northern 
compositions, which had as much claim to be classed as 
epics as any Greek or Roman production. It was a tribute 
to Roman power when busts were seen on pedestals in 
galleries within English mansions or in circular recesses on 
the exterior of them. 
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APPLIED PERSPECTIVE.* 
T was thought to denote judgment on the part of JAMES 
Mitt when, in treating of sensation in his “ Analysis,” 
he advanced from the simple to the complex by placing 
smell and hearing before sight. Wecannot consider sight as 
we do the other senses. For, as Mrtusaid, “‘so many things 
appear to be seen, which are only suggested by the feelings 
of sight, it requires the knowledge of other elements of the 
mental phenomena to explain.” If what we suppose we 
see is partly owing to a process of reasoning, then vision 
is more than the impression on the optical apparatus. The 
saying so often repeated about the eye seeing what it brings 
the mental power to see is a testimony to the fact that 
something else is needed in perceiving an object than 
the mere opening of the eyes. 

From time to time circumstances arise which, if at 
first a surprise to us, demonstrate the difference between 
things as they are and as they are supposed to appear 
to the sight. A marked instance was exhibited in 
the photographs which Mr. Maypripce, the American, 
produced showing animals in motion. They were at once 
ridiculed by painters and sculptors for inaccuracy, but 
later experience, aided by moving photographs, has made 
people less positive about the truth of the representation of 
motion of all kinds. Fixed subjects also present surprises. 
A great many photographs, especially of a cheap kind, are 
to be seen, in which, from the disregard of aerial perspec- 
tive, backgrounds are as clear as foregrounds, and except 
that there is a diminution in the size of the parts of the 
plate in proportion. to their distance from the lens, the 
representations are on a par with those of the old “ willow 
pattern plate.” The Chinese artist who designed that 
well-known work with all his scenic ability probably was 
ignorant of rules of perspective, and if so, he did not differ 
much from a great part of the human race at all times. Ask 
an ordinary man who knows nothing about the science to 
give a suggestion of a street, and it will be found that he 
does not recognise at first the principle of lines sloping 
either downwards or upwards to meet a remote if not 
‘invisible point. It is also difficult to make a blind person 
realise that while vertical lines remain true, horizontal lines 
have a tendency to converge in a point as if to form angles. 

The history of art shows that when men once under- 
‘stood what is to be gained by vanishing lines, they were 
disposed to make an excessive display of their new know- 
ledge. Some of the exercises which were found on the 
walls of Pompeii suggest an almost childish vanity. The 
noble work of MANTEGNA at a later time also suffers from 
the same weakness, for he became more anxious about 
science than beauty. Itis related of BRUNELLESCHI that he 
invented or rediscovered rules of perspective, a statement 
‘which applies to a great many Renaissance artists. Ina 
drawing of the Baptistery at Florence, as we are told by his 
contemporary, MANETTI, in order that the spectator should 
not mistake the point of vision, he made a hole through 
the thick panel, one end being wider than the other. The 
spectator had to hold a mirror at arm’s length facing the 
picture, and in that way he saw a reflection of the 
building. ‘You seem to see it in very truth,” says 
Manettl, “and I have had it in my own hand, and I have 
seen it several times in my days, so I can bear witness to 
it.” But in a picture which he made of the Palazzo 
Vecchio there was neither sight-hole nor reflector.  ‘* One 
might ask,” says Manertl, “ why he did not make for this 
picture, which was equally drawn in perspective, that little 
sight-hole, as he did to that of the Baptistery. This is by 
reason of the picture being so large—there being so many 
things to represent in it—that it would be impossible for a 
person to hold the picture with one hand. Nor would the 
arm of a man be long enough to get the mirror at the right 
distance to reflect it, nor strong enough to hold it steady.” 
There was a little of charlatanism about the arrangements, 
but as there was success we cannot blame the showman. 

BRUNELLESCHI having to present his view to Floren- 
tines, all of whom knew more or less about art, it was 
allowable for him to make elaborate preparations for 
puzzling them. But with the generality of people in 
modern times, it does not take much knowledge of 
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perspective to produce effects which are thought wond 
Very little science is needed, to take a simple case, tor 
painted letters appear as raised solids. They are, on 
looked upon as such evidence of skill that in their 
announcements sign-painters largely employ them, 
cises of the kind were.at one time more prized than a 
outline drawing. But owing to the commonness o} Pp 
graphs the old mystery attached to perspective is vanis 
They manifest that horizontal lines when seen in 
spective become different from front or back views, an 
expected that anyone who will represent things w 1 be 
to make arrangements which will produce the same 
For writers on perspective, photographs have. becon 
aids, and they have done much to overcome thi 
that perspective was a branch of geometry, and that « 
limited number of propositions in it were tenable. 
the assistance of a small camera a student can discove 
a comparatively simple object can be made to pre: 
variety of appearances, all of which will be alike true, 
In Mr. LoncrELLow’s new book on perspective, 
employment has been made of photographic illustr 
than is usual. But they do not interfere with the intr 
tion of very numerous diagrams, which have been} mrepa 
the ordinary way. The work is intended mainly for st 
of architecture, but as painters have also to depict bui 
and other classes of construction, what is said will b 
gestive to them also. At the beginning the author 1 
a story which to English people will suggest that SAM 
the Clockmaker must, owing to the progress of edu 
in America, have turned his attention to scientific appz 
The moral drawn from the circumstance will enable 
who have not Mr. Loncrettow’s book before the 
understand his proposition:— = = 
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ha 
the glass plate represents the surface on which: the 
thrown, which must also be immovable, or the represe 
will alter both in shape and position on the paper. 
scene or object that is drawn is projected—that is, cast 
flat surface as if by such a process as this. When ™ 
something which is .before us we practically look upt 
seen through a window, and transfer to the paper on 0! 
or to the sketchbook on our knee the projection Ot ‘th 
upon the glass of the window. This process of project! 
most cases unconsidered, but it is really behind what 
doing, and to recognise it adds clearness to: our sight 
as to our understanding. In. studying perspective We 
consider that we draw things as they are seen aga 
imaginary plane set up in front of them, and that.our 
only repeats what is thrown as by a camera Upon bile, 


Mr. Loncrettow from this introduction proces 
by step in his instructions. He keeps steadily in vi 
the reader or student is not in search of mathe 
problems, but of power which can be utilised, anc 
fore the diagrams and explanations are only prepar 
‘exercises in drawing. The student in this way ¢ 
measure his rate of progress. In perspective F 
applications are indispensable, otherwise the student 
to forget his diagrams. TURNER, We pas a 
when he taught perspective in the Royal Ac ae 
he attempted an outline of his Ulysses and Polyp 
would have seen that his gorgeous Greek vessel © 
have passed through the opening which is shown Int 
In many cases Mr. LONGFELLOW’S conclusions @ Br 
the photographs. is the clock of 


One case. oo ee Bl 
Como, and all who look at_ it will say incorre ines 
ferable. . The view is intended to uphold a 
the perspective ellipse of a vertical circle is omy 
when the centre of the verti 


ical circle is on te: 
‘line and that of the horizontal directly over OF u 
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e centre. In other positions: the axis is inclined 
i The clock seems to be distorted not 
We are informed that it 
xample out of many to prove to us that nature is. full 
ie 


rds'the centre. fey 
jn outline but on its plane. 
'e 


ings which do not look well in- pictures. 


y made to serve. 
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“ARLY RENAISSANCE BUILDINGS IN 
ENGLAND. 


’ Thursday evening, March 20, a lecture, in connection 
‘with the Carpenters’ Company, illustrated by lantern 
sraphs, was delivered on the above subject by Mr. J. Alfred 
a 8 was introduced to the large audience by the chair- 
Lord Avebury. 
shitecture, said the lecturer, in common with other things 
ime under the observation of mankind, shows a tendency 
nge No sooner have forms become established and 
carried towards perfection, than they are supplanted 
gers, which in their turn linger just long enough to 
t their character upon the period, and then give way 
ers Just as in Ariel’s song, every part of the drowned 
id change “into something rich and strange,” so in the 
‘of architectural ornament, no sooner is one form 
d than it melts into something else equally rich but 
tless strange. In England this process of evolution 
ted uninterrupted for four or five centuries, from the 
hen we may be first said to have possessed a national 
cture down to the end of the fifteenth century. The 
al phases of this process have been named Norman, 
English, Decorated and Perpendicular, and each suc- 
{phase was suggested by something that went before. 
‘new growth sprang from another that was already 
| But at the beginning of the sixteenth century, in 
| VIII.’s time, the conditions underwent an alteration ; 
)ime an outside influence to affect our English develop- 
‘and certain forms and features crept in which had their 
not in the severe grey atmosphere of England, but in 
irious and sunny air of Italy. In other words, English 
ture felt the touch of the Renaissance. 
jas the earliest effects of this new influence to which 
‘ch desired to draw attention, and to the manner in 
aose foreign forms were at first received. In course of 
ey established themselves firmly, and, invaders as they 
ey ousted the natives of the land from their ancient 
es. But in the beginning their foothold was somewhat 
us. They effected a lodgment here and there, not all 
¢ country, in this feature and in that, not over the 
Tucture. But fashion was in their favour, and gradually, 
| increasing celerity, they spread hither and thither to 
jusion of the ancient forms. The struggle went on 
the whole of the sixteenth century and well into the 
tnth. At length, under the leadership of Inigo Jones, 
‘ders finally triumphed. 
/2ply to the question, What is the Renaissance in 
to English architecture? the following are a few 
try facts. In Europe there have been two main styles 
f2cture—the Classic and the Gothic. Greece and Italy 
‘omes of the one, the countries of Western Europe are 
es of the other. The many and gradual changes 
1 from one to the other are of great interest, but the 
thief importance is that by the end of the fifteenth 
all conscious connection had long ceased, and the 
ton Gothic buildings had no notion that there was any 
y than their own of dealing with a building and 
ling it with ornament. 
the history of the Renaissance in Italy it was con- 
juperfluous to go, but so far as architecture is 
1, it should be borne in mind that many of its master- 
 tewell advanced in years before English work could 
t slightest trace of Italian influence. 


alan artists to come over to this country—among 
fegiano, first in rank, the object of whose visit was 
ning of a splendid tomb for Henry VII. He was 
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‘he second part of the volume deals with subjects that 
| are puzzling to young draughtsmen, such as oblique 
%, circles in oblique planes, points and tangents, 
eters and axes, shadows, tri-conjugate vanishing points, 
zonal pavements, octagonal pavements, broach spires, 
dings, pediments, entablatures, arcades, vaulting, &c. 
yolume is essentially one for drawing-offices and studios. 

sts the class of problems with which the author has 
nost often to deal with, or which gave rise to delay in 
ig. It will therefore have utility in a number of cases 
, the ordinary treatises on perspective could not be 


followed by a few more Italians of great skill, although much 
of Italian-looking work was executed by English workmen. 

Mr. Gotch proceeded next to illustrate his theme by a 
number of examples :—1. Examples of Gothic ; 2, examples 
of Italian Renaissance ; 3, examples showing the manner’ in 
which the forms of the Renaissance obtained their footing in 
English architecture. Almost the whole of the examples, 
except the Italian, were taken from work executed between 

1500 and 1545. Some of the tombs, however, were earlier 
than 1500, and some later than 1545. 

The illustrations thrown on the screen comprised, first of 
all, the roof of Henry VII.’s Chapel, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid in 1503; details of the end of side aisle and 
Iship’s chantry, all: Gothic.. Next followed “ Doorway at 
Genoa,” “Choir Stalls, Certosa di Pavia,” and drawings of 
some details executed by Italian workmen. 

The succeeding views were of two tombs at St. Croce, 
Florence, executed in the fifteenth century ; tomb at church in 
Arundel, Sussex, late fifteenth-century work with Italian 
characteristics ; tomb at Lowick, dated 1520; Henry VII.’s 
tomb, executed by Torregiano between 1512-18, but the heraldry 
thereon is by English hands, showing that English craftsmen 
worked in collaboration with the Italian master. Then came 
the “Duchess of Richmond’s tomb;” “Tomb in Stanford 
Church,” dated 1588 ; “Sir George Vernon’s tomb in Bakewell 
Church,” dated 1567; the “Salisbury Chantry” at Christ- 
church, Hants, dated about 1529, with details thereof ; 
“ Draper’s Chantry” in Christchurch, dated 1529, and “Sir 
John of Basing’s tomb” at Basing Church, dated about 1570. 

The wooden panelling of a house called “The Vyne” in 
Hampshire, executed previous to 1530, was next illustrated and 
described. The beautiful panelling at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, dated 1541, was also introduced, and the accounts for 
this which are still in existence show that the wainscot was 
bought in London and brought by a man named Fisher to 
Henley, and from thence to the College by Richard Weston. 
Paulyn sawed it up, John Carver provided the glue; Aldrich, 
White and Hobbs were the masons who prepared the hall ; 
John Hanson provided fifty-two rods of panelling for the hall ; 
Henry Bolton and Frost were the two principal joiners em- 
ployed and they did the carving. Of these men Hanson took 
8d. per day, Bolton 8d., Frost 7¢., while the ord nary labourers 
were paid 6d. The total cost of the panelling was 29/. 12s. 5a. 
All this tends to show that the work was done by ordinary 
English workmen. 

The succeeding views were of “Deene Hall, Hants,” 
showing how Italian influence had spread; the “ Panelling from 
Dining-room at Haddon Hall,” dated 1545, revealing certain 
Italian features, although the general treatment is Gothic; the 
“Panels from Foxton Church in Northants,” a very excellent 
example of Anglo-Italian work. Then came the finest example 
of Italian in England, viz. the “Screen of King’s College, 
Cambridge,” dating between 1532-36. 

The lecturer next turned to some of the “great houses,” 
and first of all gave an illustration of the house, or rather 
palace, which Cardinal Wolsey built in order to be near 
London without being in London, viz. Hampton Court. Com- 
mencing with the entrance, which is Gothic in design, and 
dating between 1514-15, there was shown to be a slight touch of 
Italian work in the arms over the gateway, while the roundells, 
ten in number, are the work of Givvanni da Maiano. The 
beautiful ceilings inside were also evidently of Italian design. 
When Wolsey died in 1530 Henry VIII. took possession of 
Hampton Court and enlarged it. He built anew the great 
hall, of which the roof is one of the finest pieces of timberwork 
in England. A view of this was shown, the conception in 
general being Gothic, but some of the ornamental and carved 
work is Italian in character. All the work was done by 
Englishmen. John Wright, freemason, carved the corbels; 
Richard Rydge carved all the wood pendants, and Michael 
Joyner did some small part of the ornamental woodwork. The 
hall door was Gothic, although the spandrel was of Italian 
design, and alongside the Gothic chapel doorway there was an 
Italian panel commemorative of Jane Seymour, dated 1536-37. 

After alluding to Nonsuch Palace and Cowdray Court, 
the lecturer went on to say that while Hampton Court was 
being built by the great Lord Cardinal, other favoured 
servants of the king were building smaller but still remark- 
able houses, such, for instance, as .Marney House in Essex, 
built by Sir Henry Marney, 1520-25; Sutton Place, near 
Guildford, built 1523-25, by Sir Richard Weston ; and Laycock 
Abbey, which belonged to Sir Wm. Sharington, who was lord 
of the manor in 1540. 

These examples served to show how fitful the new fashion 
was in its appearance, for if a blank map of England was taken, 
and only those places were marked on it which can show 
matured specimens of the style, it would be only the southern 
and eastern portions which would have any writing on them. 
The whole space north of Oxford and west of Cambridge would 
be practically clean. The other point which they tend to bring 
out is that, in spite of the Italian character of the detail, much 
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of the work was exécuted by English craftsmen who must-have 
caught the foreign trick from Italians, Frenchmen or others 
who came to our shores partly by express invitation and partly 
in order to escape the tyranny of circumstances in their own 
native lands. 
Lord Avebury proposed a very hearty and cordial vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gotch for his interesting lecture. This was 
seconded by the Worshipful Master of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany, and carried unanimously. => gn 


TRE SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS OF THE 
GREEKS. 


N the 2oth inst. Mr. John F. White, LL.D., Dundee, 
delivered a lecture in the Art Gallery, School Hill, 
Aberdeen, says the Aberdeen Journal, to a large and most 
appreciative audience on “ The Sepulchral Monuments of the 
Greeks.” 

Dr. White prefaced his lecture by a few preliminary 
remarks, Science in its application to industry, he said, was 
of the very first necessity for this nation in order to keep 
abreast of the other nations who were trying to outrival and 
outstrip us, but he thought they would be wrong if they did not 
include the other side of education—the spiritual» and 
humanistic—because no nation had ‘reached the highest 
civilisation simply by science. It was rather by a widespread, 
large acquaintance with everything that formed the individual. 
Culture was to the individual what civilisation was to the com- 
munity. In choosing as the subject of his lecture “The 
Sepulchral Monuments of the Greeks,” one might be at once 
confronted by the question, What had the manners, customs 
and monuments of the Greeks to do with them and their 
Christian religion? The answer, he thought, was very easy. 
For hundreds of years sculptors and workers in monuments 
had adopted many of the forms of the Grecians. Mentioning 
many of the world’s most famous monuments and sculptured 
memorials, the lecturer, who spoke in-an easy, conversational 
style, and treated his subject in an unconventional and very 
interesting manner, went on to say that the whole history of 
art led them to believe that the experience and knowledge 
which could be gained by a-study of the methods and high 
perfection of the ancients should surely be useful to those 
who were working in the same. line of monumental art, in 
order that fresh ideas might be arrived at, for free contact 
with that which had been well done before should be the 
very means of inspiring to higher work on the new lines on 
their own basis.. He introduced the subject with great 
pleasure, hoping that he would be able to show what they could 
do to carry the education of the people—the education of the 
artisan, and the education of the artist—on these lines. Pro- 
ceeding, Dr. White remarked that ceremonies in connection 
with the burying of the dead had occupied and would occupy 
the attention of every student of human nature, connected as it 
was with the most eventful period in a man’s life, with the 
beliefs of the people with reference to the unseen world, and 
also the beliefs of the people in regard to a God or to gods. 
Therefore, it was not to be wondered at that students of com- 
parative religion had taken a great interest in all those cere- 
monies connected with the burying of the dead; and they 
found, perhaps, that there was more instructive information to 
be got from comparatively uncivilised people. It was not 
with the religious aspects of this question that he was to 
deal, however, but rather with the monuments that had been 
raised to the memory of the dead. Of all the great nations of 
antiquity which had left great monuments to the dead Egypt 
and Greece stood out most conspicuously. Egypt, the’ elder 
by many thousand years, had left monuments of most 
colossal proportions unimpaired for our observation—monu- 
ments which struck us by their magnificent conception and 
by their grandeur. What, in this respect, could compare with 
the Pyramids and with the gigantic effigies of the kings of 
Egypt? After rapidly sketching the characteristics of ancient 
Egypt and its inhabitants, whom he described as having no 
individuality and no sense of citizenship, and who had no 
dignity in manhood, the lecturer went on to deal with the gods 
of Egypt—the deified forms of animals—and from them turned 
to the Greeks, whom he showed, by comparison, to be a free 
people, self-governed, proud of their citizenship, enterprising in 
every point, who imported ideas from all sides—from Egypt, 
Phoenicia, and other places—assimilating that which they 
imported and giving it their own form, and who rose to a 
higher form of worship, making their gods in the finest forms 
of manhood and womanhood. The progress in the sculpture 
of their gods was steady, and by the middle of the fifth century 
before Christ had attained absolute perfection at the time 
Phidias appeared. Dr. White then, with a fulness of know- 
ledge that showed how deeply he had studied the subject, 
sketched rapidly the Greek ideas as to the world beyond, 
from a period 1,500 years before Christ, and showed a 
gradual rise in the conceptions.as to the fate of mortals 
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‘illustrated in a number of other representations | 
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when. they, left this life... In the earlier, period the spirit. 
worshipped, and oblations were made in order’ to, gain s 
benefit or avert evil. In Homer’s time the shade was siipn, 
to carry on in a dreamy, shadowy short of way ‘the lif 
earth. “ Once in Hades the shade troubled’ ‘the world 
more. At a later period there was a higher conception of 
state of existence beyond, and instead of life being a dy 
and shadow it was'a life that was to be made better by.a 
cess of purification. _ A vivid and lifelike representation of 
leading ideas which animated the Greeks was shown in a | 
series of beautiful slides, beginning with a fine slab, hayi 

figure of a dead man seated and attended by his wife. a 
being slain for an offering, and a procession of figure 

uplifted hands, in token: of reverence, the ‘idea 
being the worship of ancestors. The same idea 


with figures, showing.a high degree of artistic p 
Even finer was a picture of slabs from ithe Par 
representing Jupiter and other gods, which it was ‘0 ag 
stretch to associate with the name of Phidias as the Sculy 
It was followed by another magnificent slab from the Parthe 
representing knights on horseback. -.This .was followed | 
vivid picture of a street.in Athens, discovered in 7867. 
showing numerous monuments of a striking character, ca 
the Street of the Tombs. The street hadsbeen covered | 
mound, but in clearing it the contractor, a man named Da 
whom, the lecturer hoped, was not a Scotchman, in ord: 
make the street straight destroyed many of the finest m 
ments which had adorned it. A number of these resc 
monuments were exhibited on the screen, | \All of them wer 
a very beautiful character, the figures being generally thos 
young men, the lecturer remarking that the young man was 
Grecian type more so than:women. The figures were more 
in form, and not portraits, as portraiture did not come into 
art of the Greeks until the time of Alexander ‘the Great, 
White also directed the attention of his audience to the & 
expressions of:the sculptured figures, which, he said, depi 
a strong characteristic of the Greeks, namely, the care | 
which they guarded against any manifestation of feeling, 
also the care which they took to depict a Greek with calm 
cheerful countenance in the face of death. The lecturer . 
threw on the screen a picture of the finely ie a 
a stele or tombstone. He-was sure they would all be st 
by the beauty and possibility of such work. It was, he s 
quite possible'from this and similar examples of Greek ar 
give new form to the ideas of the monumental sculptor 
Aberdeen, making sculptured monumental work a new, fea 
of the town, and to carry it on and make it world-wide,» 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY,OF ARCHITECTS Al 
SURVEYORS. |. : Jo hpeesetia 
HE ordinary monthly meeting ‘of ‘this Society was hel 
the lecture hall of the Literary and Philosophical Soci 
Leopold Street, on the 13th inst. Amongst ‘those present ¥ 
Messrs.: T. Winder (in the. chair), *H. L. ‘Paterson, iC. 
Innocent, W. J. Hale, C. Gibson, T. Swaffield Brown, W. P 
and W. C. Fenton (hon. secretary). i Le a 
Several gentlemen were nominated for membership, 
Mr. H.C. Brameld was ‘elected an associate; Messrs. V 
Hale and W. Potts were elected auditors.: =. 1 
The City Council having agreed to the nomination ¢ 
member from this Society to sit upon the School of art ci 
mittee, Mr. E. M. Gibbs was chosen as representative (for 
Society. PME Cb 
A vote of thanks was given to Mr. A. H. Holland for 
kindness in letting the Society have the use of the How 
Art Gallery for the recent exhibition of the R.I.BA. Pp 
drawings. ASE 
Mr. F. W. Troup, of London, then gave a lecture 
“Leadwork.” He said few people realised to what an ex 
lead was formerly used in the art of building. The ease v 
which the metal can be reduced from the ore mage»1s 
possible with the rudest of appliances. Once reduced 10 
metallic state it is one of the most imperishable of the met 

It is, at the same time, the easiest of them all to melt, to 
or :to. fashion -into various shapes, either in the molten 
solid state. This country has always been famous for its le 
A French writer of the seventeenth century ‘say . 
greater part of what we get here comes from Engla le 
ingots, called ‘Samnous,’ weighing 400 ‘Ibs. or 4 
Germany also sends us some lead which 1s Ban 
‘Samnous’ of 120 lbs. weight, but the latter is short am Agel 
than that from England.” Again, Harrison in his “ Di gee 
of England,” says :—“ There were mines of lead somet 
also in Wales, which endured so long till ‘the people 4 
consumed all their wood ‘by the melting ‘of ‘the same. B 
find examples of lead having “been used in ‘Babylon a 
Egypt, in Greece, and extensively -in Roman timese #66" 
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example ‘of Roman coffins’ and cists and ingots in the 
us sell In the crypts of St. Paul’s Cathedral he had 
Roman water-pipes lying stacked in heaps of old lead. This 
st to be melted down when required for new sheathing for 
ome or other parts of the roof. In Medieval times lead 
ised for covering the roofs of the finest buildings, also for 
ing and decorating spires of churches and cathedrals. 
London churches particularly were noted for their fine 
sovered spires, chiefest of them all that on Old St. Paul's. 
st with all this the work was often all done on the site of 
wilding. No elaborate machinery or complicated tools 
needed. The plant consisted of a frame some 4 feet to 
wide and 12 feet or more long, on which a sand bed 
be laid Besides this little more was wanted, except a 
which to melt the lead. The molten metal was flooded 
he levelled bed of sand, and from the sheet so cast every- 
could be wrought, bossed and beaten up, whether it were 
sheet for roofing or a crocket on a spire, or a lead-covered 
on a pinnacle. Various parts were cast in the same 
yed by imprinting moulds or patterns and running the 
a lead, into them, but the great mass of the work was 
1 up from the flat sheet, and the great art of the plumber 
ted in fixing, laying or hanging his lead in such a way 
sover and-protect the roof or spire from wet, and yet keep 
ft and ductile metal from slipping or dragging itself off. 
2 were taken that the sheets should not tear or crack by 
‘ntraction of the metal at night, after being beaten on by 
summer sun, there was no reason why the material should 
‘st for ever, none at least except. fire, from which no 
ial is safe that rests on a wooden substructure. Gradually 
e of lead for anything but the most utilitarian purposes 
ut, and now “plumber” and “sanitary engineer” are 
:convertible terms. The “leadwork” of a building con- 
1p pipe casings or the grand display of sanitary waste- 
overflows and ventilators, culminating in the inevitable 
hat tells of modern sanitation. There is, however, no 
why lead should not be restored to its ancient prestige, 
: used once more as a pleasant and sightly material, and 
o which the workman can display his fancy and lavish 
iour of love. : ; 
' the motion of Mr. Paterson, seconded by Mr. W. J. 
and supported by Messrs. W. C. Fenton, T. Winder and 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 
\ NN 
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IST’S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS, HORSHAM. 
| few weeks Christ’s Hospital Schools will be completed, 
id soon the Bluecoat Boys, says the Sussex Datly News, 
\cupy the magnificent buildings ‘at West Horsham. Now 
ae schools are practically finished their grandeur and 
‘tude are strikingly manifest. Though there may be 
is of sadness and regret at severing long-cherished asso- 
‘s with the ancient historic buildings at Newgate Street, 
ys cannot fail’ to be impressed with their new quarters, 
ed as they are with all the latest modern improvements, 
,enty cf light and space and situated on an invigorating 
jice commanding an extensive view of the beautiful 
1 of Sussex and the picturesque Surrey hills. The 
\; are approached by two drives ; the western drive leads 
| orsham, and the quadrangle is entered through a porch 
» bears the schools’ coat of arms and the words, “ Fear 
- Honour the King.” The eastern drive leads from West 
sim station, which is now nearly completed, and is pro- 
ito be opened on Mayr. The porch at this entrance 
‘the inscription :—“ This cloister and east range and 
Hones, rebuilt by public munificence, were completed 
- MDCCCXXXVI., William Thompson, Esq, M.P., 
ian, President; Richard Hotham’ Pigeon, Esq., 
rer; John Shaw, architect.” There are also the words, 
éGod. Honour the King.” | , 


i Cloisters, built of brick and stone groin, on the eastern 
\stern sides of the quadrangle are finished, and comprise 
2 promenade 323 feet in length. The extensive quad- 
418 ‘being’ prepared for the laying of the turf. In the 
twill be erected a fountain, which will be surmounted by 
is. With this latter exception, all the statues have been 
€in their specified positions, a task which required a con- 
tile amount of care and skill. This was very successfully 
t lished, not the least damage being done to a single 
, The headmaster’s house and the various boarding- 
’ are being scrubbed out, a numerous staff of women from 
» m. being engaged. When this process is completed the 
€g-houses: will be ready for occupation. The head- 
K is expected in residence on'!April 10, Around the 
«tar: paying is being laid:down. ‘The art school, library, 
anal infirmary, sanatorium, kitchen and the commissariat 
ients, with their numerous offices, and quarters for the 
_ 'd' matron and their assistants, are all completed. The 

Atrangements are the most: perfect in existence... In a 
ks the science school, school hall and chapel will be 


completed, as well as the gymnasium, swimming bath and 
laundry. A feature of the school hall is the beautiful, artistic 
roof of Oregon pine. There is also a fine roof of Oregon pine 
in the chapel. ~ 

The school’s famous picture will be hung in the dining- 
hall soon after Easter, and it is expected that ten other 
paintings will also occupy positions in the grand hall. Some 
buildings which formerly belonged to the’ Aylesbury Dairy 
Company are being converted into a gymnasium and swimming- 
bath. The gymnasium will be fully equipped. The bath, 
which is in an adjacent building, is 88 feet by 25 feet, while the 
depth at one end is 7 feet and at the other end 3 feet. There 
is also a smaller bath, 34 feet by 25 feet, with a depth of 7 feet 
6 inches and 3 feet. 
bath are the dressing-boxes, over which will be erected another 
gallery. The building is admirably adapted for the purposes 
of a swimming-bath. The electric installation is completed 
and .a thousand lights have already been switched on; 
when the schools are in use there will be 4,000 lights. The 


grounds: are being laid out from artistic designs, and will, 


include ornamental enclosures and flower beds, and present a 
very picturesque appearance with the circuitous walks. There 
are extensive playing grounds, and that portion allotted for 
cricket ‘is’ being rapidly prepared The whole of the work is 


being carried out under the direction of Mr. H. W. Tingley, : 


manager of the works, and Mr. Proudfoot, clerk of the works. 


ADVERTISEMENT REGULATION IN PRUSSIA. 


N a letter to the Zzmes Mr. Richardson Evans writes :— 
A Bill which has been introduced by the Government in 
the Prussian Diet deserves the attention of English statesmen. 
The object of the measure is, in brief, to enable local authori- 


At one end is a gallery and around the: 


ties to prohibit the erection or maintenance in any prominent ' 


position of advertising boards and notices, with especial 
reference to the impairment of the beauty of rural scenery. 

It has becomie a commonplace to contrast the practical 
instinct of the German. people with the sluggishness of our 
British intelligence. But in this instance the only difference 
will, I hope, prove to be that the Ministers of King 
William II. have shown more promptitude in giving effect 
to the prevailing wish of their people than circumstances 
permit the advisers of our own Sovereign to display. 

Up to the present the history of the question in the two 
countries has been very much the same. On the Rhine, as on 
the Thames, efforts have been made to use the powers given 
by law to municipal bodies for securing “safety” and “ good 
order” in public places as an instrument for suppressing 
affronts to the eye. But the courts have held—as they were 
bound to do—that the intention of the provisions relied on was 
confined to the protection of life and limb and health. The 
duty, then, of the Legislature is manifestly to supply a missing 
element in municipal jurisprudence. Had the practice of 
“catching the eye” prevailed when the lines of municipal 
administration were first laid down, it would have been an 
obvious thing to arm the elected representative bodies with 
appropriate powers of control. This must be done speedily if 
even graver mischief is to be averted. 

The Prussian Government bases its proposal on the funda- 
mental principle that scenery is a national asset of inestimable 
value; that it is the duty of the State to intervene to save it 
from wanton destruction, and to “foster the love of natural 
beauty” in the people. 

The appeal is not so much to sentiment as to common 
sense. Everyone who in Parliament or outside it approves 


of the expenditure of public money in laying-out parks and. 


gardens, and in constructing sumptuous edifices and stately 
monuments, must be inconsistent with his reasonable self if he 
treats with indifference the wholesale havoc which the multipli- 
cation of advertising eyesores does to that absolutely costless 
source of delight—the aspect of our land. 


Nor is it a question of hampering commerce and industry. ' 
Those who wish to compete for custom by advertising can find » 


channels as convenient to themselves and less unjust to their 
fellows. 
on the landscape., The owner of a field or a house may get a 
dole—greater or less—for surrendering it to a vile use. But 
the judicious traveller will carry his custom to inns in more 
fortunate regions when he finds that disfigurements kill the 
charm. ° 


Let me expréss a hope that a patriotic House of Commons . 


will soon invite ‘a sympathetic Administration to save the 
honour and the true riches ‘of our land, and show that in this 
department we can, indeed, “ compete with Germany.” 


oe WO 


The Following Gentlemen were elected members at the © 


last meeting of the Society of Architects :—Mr. G. E. S. 


treatfeild, of 26 York Place, W., and Mr. G. Ratcliffe, of 


Sheringham, Norfolk.2 ...-- .~ 


In tourist tracks it is sheer stupidity to tolerate blots , 
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+ '.. \ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TueE builders of Sydney have some reason to be dis- 
satisfied with their Government. The bricklayers went on 
strike because the hours of working were not reduced from 
48 to.44 hours. per week, and the wages increased. from. 1os. 
to 11s. per day. As the time selected. was. most incon- 
venient, the men’s demands had to be accepted by the 
majority of employers. It is objected, and we think with 
réason, that the Government facilitate strikes by giving 
employment to men as labourers. An appeal was therefore 
made:to Mr. Pracock, the Premier of Victoria, by the 
master builders, stating, that they considered the strike was 
merely an endeavour to overthrow the established eight- 
hour system, and they asked that the Government would 
not make any alteration in the number of working hours. 
It was also stated that when a similar request was made to 
the railway department, which is a Governmental body, the 
builders were informed that the department would not 
interfere in the question of wages, its policy being to pay 
the rate that was conceded. by private employers. That 
reply is considered as being an encouragement to the men, 
for it is equivalent to saying that if they can force the 
hands of -private employers. the Government- will submit. 
The Government, by allowing the men to continue work- 
ing, provides the funds to support the strikers while fighting 
the.employers. .As the Government are employing so large 
a percentage of the labour, it is felt to be necessary to deal 
with the matter rather than to quietly submit to demands 
which are forced from private employers under such unfair 
conditions. The Government, however, maintain that 
they are absolutely impartial, and the course that they 
have adopted cannot be departed from. 


WHILE English explorers have been endeavouring with 
most inadequate funds to discover remains of classic times 
in Crete, the Venetians have not been forgetful that the 
Republic formerly possessed the island for nearly five 
centuries. The Royal Institute of Science and Art have 
sent a party of inquirers, under the direction of Dr. 
GERSTA, in order to ascertain how far evidence had 
survived of Venetian dominion. In the southern provinces 
they have met with ruined walls, cloisters and churches 
which were erected by their countrymen. The arms of 
many Venetian families and repeated examples in relief of 
the Lion of St. Mark were discovered, as well as frescoes 
which record the magnificence of the Venetian authorities 
in Crete and their families. The paintings recall the style 
of PauL VERONESE, and will be especially valuable, for the 
portraits and details of costume, A great many casts of 
various Venetian works in sculpture have been already sent 
to Venice, and the finds will have ‘the effect of inducing 
scholars to investigate the subject of Venetian sovereignty 
in Crete more fully. . 


A FOREIGNER who makes a serious study of English 
ways must be puzzled when he reads the correspondence 
between the Education Department and the London 
School Board on the size of schools, and compares it with 
the speech of the First Lord of the Treasury a few days 
afterwards announcing that School Boards were to be 
abolished and the subject of building was to be dealt with 


in a manner entirely different from that which formerly 


prevailed. The foreigner would take it as the latest instance 
of the war between official departments which never ceases 
in this country. Vast sums of public money are wasted in 
consequence, but there is the satisfaction of knowing that 
somebody has profited by the expenditure. The School Board 
of London, though doomed to dissolution, have been 
informed that the Education Department consider that a 
school should not, as a rule, contain more than 1,000 children 
arranged in three departments of 300 boys, 300 girls and 
400 infants, or 300 senior mixed, 300 junior mixed and 
400 infants ; and that only in exceptional circumstances 
could a school with three departments and a total of 1,200 
be sanctioned, though, with an additional junior mixed 
department, a larger total might ‘sometimes be accepted. 
Plans in the future must show that the recommendations 
have been followed, and the purchase of sites allowing: of 
more accommodation will not have any influence over the 
department’s decisions. The School Board of London in 


reply say the subject requires serious consideration. But |. 


they “desire to express:the most earnest hope that wie 
prejudice to the general consideration of eens. 
cases of future provision on new sites, the School B 
may rely on the Board of~ Education not ~ ma 
this new proposal’ of theirs ‘retrospective ‘SO as 
affect sites bought already by the London Sc 
Board with an area suitable for the large schools they | 
hitherto been in the habit of erecting, with the concurre 
and in many cases at the suggestion of the Boar 
Education, nor in the case of the numerous schools pla 

by the London School Board. for enlargement, and w 
the plans approved by the Board of Education sho 
plainly this intention and the necessary adaptation of 
plans of the portion of the school erected in the 
instance to those intended enlargements.” The ratena 
of the Metropolis may well ask why the Education Der 
ment did not arrive at their conclusions several 1 ears 
The Act has been in operation for thirty years, and - 
when it is about to be superseded it seems not only abs 
but prodigal, to revolutionise the arrangements, and to a 
sites to fall into the dreariness of vacant land in Londo 


Ir is gratifying to learn that Mr. ARTHUR Byans 
begun his third season’s excavations in the Palace 
Knossos with encouraging results. In a report to 
Cretan Exploration Fund, dated the 1 3th inst., he says 
‘‘ Progress’ has been slow but: satisfactory. South of 
hall of the double-axes important rooms are openin; : 
One of these, apparently containing another ‘bath’. 
parapet, shows a high dado of fine ‘gypsum slabs wit 
fresco frieze—spiral pattern—still partly in position ab 
it, In the adjoining room also a good deal of fresco 
been found, quite an aquarium of fish, and the upper ] 
of a good female figure. A very interesting maga: 
has come to light—closed since the earliest pal 
period—containing vases of the Kamares class, sc 
with beautiful lily designs in white. A very rem: 
able find is' a kind of domestic shrine at the 
of a room with a small painted female image in” p 
tion, with a dove on her head and a male votary hold 
out a dove. Deposits of inscribed tablets are also c 
tinuing to appear; one refers to the armoury, and 
tablets show pictures of swords.” The great obstacle 
progress is a financial one. .A sum of about 1,100/, 
been obtained in response to the late appeal, but 
revealing of the palace it is estimated will require at I 
2,000/. It would not be creditable to lovers of archeol 
and of ancient Greece to allow operations to come t 
premature. end and for the representatives of anot 
country to resume them and, through some remarka 
discovery, obtain renown for the whole enterprise. Si 
scriptions can be sent to Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN, at 
Martin’s Street, London, W.C., or direct to the account 
the Cretan Exploration Fund, at Messrs. Rosarts, Li 
BOCK & Co.’s, Lombard Street, E.C. os 
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MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD, HEAD OFFICES, LIVERFO 
CATHEDRAL SFRIES._RIPON: THE ROOD-SCREEN BETWEED 
NAVE aND CHOIR. a ae 

HE old fabric-roll of Ripon Cathedral is evidence th 

a rood-screen existed in 1408. But whether 

forms part of the present structure is uncertain. The st} 
now visible is of a later time, and it was the opinion of ‘ 


GILBERT Scott that the screen was executed sh 


whole work in the fifteenth century no doubt presen 
gorgeous sight to all who entered the building. — wok ey 
THE BIRKBECK BANK, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, Wh 
LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK, GREENWICH. pen 
. PREMISES, LONG ACRE, WO. © © 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


EETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ng last, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, president, in the chair. 
srs. A. W. Heath, R. D. Wells, and C. H. Wheeler 
ected members. — 

following donations to the New Premises Fund were 
ced :—Mr. C. E, Bateman, 52. 55.; Mr. Noel F. Bar- 
4s.; Mr. W. J. N. Millard, 2/. 2s.; Mr. D. T.. Fyfe, 
Total subscriptions to date, 3,936/. 75. 6d. 

W. H. tuvar read a paper on 


Port Sunlight and Thornton 
Hough. ; : : 


sn your Association did me the honour to invite me to 
yaper on “ The Villages of Port Sunlight and Thornton 
it appeared to me to be necessary before accepting 
vitation that it should be clearly understood to be out 
‘ange of my ability to treat the subject from the stand- 
‘the architect. } al © 
‘were good enough to repeat your invitation after 
g this explanation, and now, if you give me your kind 
nce, I will endeavour, in as few words as ‘possible, to 
an account of the building, planning and laying out of 
inlight, and of the partial rebuilding of the village of 
yn Hough. 
ng Port Sunlight first, its history is soon told. Our works 
irted in Warrington in January 1886, and in the autumn 
‘the site being found to be too small for our rapidly 
‘ business, it was decided that the best course would be 
we entirely to some rural district where ample acreage 
2 secured adjacent to both rail and water transport, with 
ble facilities for obtaining the necessary supply of 
To provide this a decision had first to be made as to 
yart of England was best suited to the particular 
‘ture it was intended to carry on. Rightly or wrongly, 
sr Mersey was selected as the best for our business. 
\ining maps of the district, I next proceeded to examine, 
oy walking, partly by taking train, the most likely 
3, and finally settled on land on the Bromborough Pool, 
about five miles from the centre of Birkenhead, and 
ven miles across the river from Liverpool Town Hall. 
mtion was to build works and village. The village was 
he scheme from its very inception. Our first purchases 
jut 56 acres of land, of which 24 were intended for the 
and works and 32 for the village. From time to time 
was added to by purchase as opportunity offered, until 
he area is 230 acres, of which about 90 acres are 
to the business and 140 to the village. 
'go acres devoted to the business are of no interest to 
tht, and therefore we will dismiss them and the buildings 
hereon from our thoughts and confine our attention to 
acres devoted to the village. 
\ravines or gutters up which, to a greater or less extent, 
or days the tide used to flow, we have filled up, and 
‘the land at the bottom of the ravines, but only so as to 
| bove high-water mark. This leaves the ravines avail- 
| use as parks and‘ recreation-grounds, and ‘so treated 
become the feature of the village. At the junction 
»emborough Pool a.dam is in course of construction, 
ll cut these parks off from the incoming tides, and also 
carry a road at that point across the pool. 
)oads have been so planned that, whilst making direct 
Irtest ways to important points, such as the railway 
he ferry, the tramway terminus, and to the office and 
yhey shall still torm wherever ‘possible ‘curves and 
‘following the lines of the ravines. 
| 2er object aimed at in the laying-out of the village has 
!t none of the houses should ‘have their backs to the 
‘ine. It is remarkable how little this is thought of in 
tt building land adjoining railways, and yet I know of 
te of such an estate that ought to have more careful 
|, both on the grounds of the financial success of such 
} ings, and also in the interests of the public using the 
) The general width of the roads has been fixed at 
t ay, 8 yards roadway and 8 feet each for footpaths, but 
(st road is 12 yards for roadway and 12 feet for foot- 
_I don’t know whether it is a recognised rule to make 
jaths as many feet wide as the roadways are yards in 
it I have always found this to give a most excellent 
‘he In order to realise the intention of leaving the 
ss parks and recreation-grounds, and at the same time 
!3¢ from the directness of the roads to adjacent local 
Sthe ravines had to be spanned at several points, and 
\ exceptions where bridges have been built this has 
aie by means of banks of earth. In building these 
a has been to add distinct objects of interest 
1 pe of the two bridges is the one near tke schools, 
; the park at that point. It was designed by Messrs. 
ordham, of Chester, and forms one of the most 


lings Erected at 
ee ) 


charming features of the village. The second bridge carries ' 
Bolton Road across the ravine to its continuation to New 
Chester Road. This bridge was built from the designs of © 
Messrs. William & Segar Owen, of Warrington, and it would 
be difficult to imagine anything more solid and strong, yet 
light and graceful. It is an ideal structure for the purpose for 
which it was designed. At the time the bridge was built we 
did not own and could not then readily acquire the’ land 
bounding: the north-western buttresses of the bridge. The 
ravine therefore, for many reasons, could not be spanned by 
an embankment. The necessity for the continuation of 
Bolton Road to New Chester Road was an urgent matter that 
could no longer be delayed. - Hence the only solution of the 
difficulty -was-the building: of the bridge, which gave us the ’ 
outlet we required and rendered us independent of adjoining 
landowners, with the result that we were able later to purchase 
whatever land we required :to’ the: north of Bolton ‘Road. ' 
Whether this would’ have .been possible without ‘the inde- | 
pendent outlet being first created I cannot say, but if that ’ 
had appeared to us to be possible, the bridge in all probability 
would ‘not’ have been built, and the village would have ' 
lost one of its most striking features. The total area occupied 
by ravines is 121,000 square yards, or about 25 acres.’ ‘ Adjoin- 
ing one of these ravines we are erecting a gymnasium, using 
wood as the building material. In another, we are erecting an 
open-air theatre; which for want of a better name will be called ° 
the auditorium. The sloping banks of the ravine allow of a 
perfect arrangement of seats somewhat on the lines of-the ° 
classic Greek theatres. ’Of course, I‘ know it is somewhat ' 
risky to build an open-air theatre in this uncertain climate, but 
the view taken is this, that we may possibly rely on four months 
during which we shall find this theatre extremely useful, and 
as the cost of such an open-air theatre is certainly not more 
than one-quarter that of a fully-enclosed building, it appears 
to be a fairly economical arrangement. In addition, is it not 
desirable to cultivate more the capacity of our English climate 
for open-air summer amusement? 

However, in any case it will be an interesting experiment. » 
Adjoining another of the ravines and occupying 4 triangular 
piece of ground that otherwise could not have been profitably 
used, an open-air swimming-bath has been made. ‘The shape 
of'the bath is oval—length, 100 feet ; breadth, 75 feet ; 3 feet 
deep: at one end and 7 feet 4 inches at the other; with 
wooden dressing-rooms placed in convenient positions. 

What I may call the first public building to be erected at 
Port Sunlight was the Gladstone Hall, opened by the late : 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in November 1891. This, in my 
unprofessional opinion, is the most appropriate village hall we 
have. Itis simple and unpretentious, admirably adapted for 
the purpose for which it was designed, and most suitable and 
appropriate for erection in a village. The tendency at Port ° 
Sunlight has been during the last few years for our architects | 
to become more and more elaborate in architectural design, 
and more and more extravagant in the use of costly building 
material. Although this has been done with the most happy 
results in the majority of cases, I rather look upon such build- © 
ings as teaching merely what can be done with unlimited 
money, and whilst this is very right and proper in its own way, 
it does not teach us so useful a Jesson as the more difficult one 
of planning and designing simple, beautiful-and inexpensive 
buildings suitable to village life and village means. 

But Gladstone Hall has for long been too small for the 
needs of the village, and therefore an additional dining-hall has 
been built, at present devoted entirely to the use of the women 
and girls of the works'and village. This ‘hall is called-Hulme 
Hall, and I certainly feel alittle more at liberty to criticise it, 
since it was built-from the designs: of the same architects who ' 
designed Gladstone Hall,’ Messrs. William & Segar Owen, of ' 
Warrington; than whom no one have been more happy in their 
work at: Port’Sunlight, to whom also we are indebted for the 
quiet grace and beauty. of the ‘earliest buildings in the village 
which have given to it its distinctive English village character. 
Probably the difficulties connected with the size of Hulme Hall 
were greater: than appear at first sight, the problem being to 
provide dining accommodation for not less than 1,500 people " 
seated at small tables—say six persons at each table. The © 
effect produced on one’s mind by Hulme Hall is not that of a : 
village building, but rather that referred to above as showing ‘ 
what can be done with unlimited money lavishly spent, which ’ 
is perhaps the least useful lesson village architecture should 
teach. However, the hall answers its purpose most admirably, 
and should prove to be a centre of life for the village as 
long as it is in existence. The cooking arrangements are 
most admirable and perfect.. A happier or brighter spectacle 
than the hall at noon, with the hundreds of healthy, bright 
girls seated at the clean, neat tables it would be difficult to find. 

At about the same time that we built the Gladstone Hall » 
we built a block of cottages, with a shop at one end of the 
block. This shop is now used as the village post and tele- 
graph office, and is well worth attention. -The half-timber 
work in this shop is solid oak, employed, as nearly as the-- 
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modern Building’ Acts will allow, in exactly the same way as it 
would have been employed had the shop been erected 300 
years ago, The same remark applies practically to all the half- 
timber buildings at Port Sunlight, although there are, I think, 
one.or perhaps two cases where this has not been strictly 
adhered to, The village stores used to be at this shop, but the 
growth of the village soon rendered it too small, and therefore 
large central shops were built from the designs of, Messrs. 
Douglas & Fordham, of Chester.. The site selected is at the 
corner.of Bolton Road and Bridge Street, and the group of 
shops consists of grocery and provision shop, drapery and 
millinery shop, and butcher’s shop. . These stores are managed 
by the employées themselves entirely, and whatever capital is 
employed is provided by themselves, and whatever profits are 
made are divided among themselves. 

_ Over the entire area of the three shops is the Girls’ In- 
stitute, with large central hall and side classrooms, the latter 
formed by movable wooden screens, so that when required they 


can be thrown into the central hall,. This is the girls’ club of | 


the village, and one of our most useful institutions. Sewing 
classes, ambulance classes, &c., are held here during the winter 
months, and in a lesser degree also during the summer. This 
institution does not quite correspond to the Men’s Social Club, 
being a more educational institution than the men’s club. This 
latter was built from the designs of Messrs. Grayson & Ould, 
of Liverpool, and has. proved a most useful and successful 
building for its intended purpose. It contains the usual 
accommodation for billiards, games, reading, &c., inside, with 
a full-sized bowling-green adjoining. Opposite the men’s club 
is a range of buildings with a “ past.” -Its present use is as an 
addition to the school accommodation of the village. Prior'to 
that it was used as a girls’ restaurant on the first floor, with 
small confectionery, shop, estate office and caretaker’s rooms 
on the ground floor. Earlier, again, the first floor had 
been divided, asin those early days one-half was found 
to, provide ample accommodation for the girls’ restaurant, 
and the other half was available for and was used 
asa junior social club. None of these uses, however, | is 
the original one for which the building was designed.and built, 
which was to provide a series of four homes, each with twelve 
cubicle bedrooms and with bathrooms, parlour, living-room, 
kitchen and.all the necessary equipment for accommodating a 
total of forty-eight girls, being twelve -girls in each of the four 
homes, with provision also for matrons and staff for each house. 
The charge for this accommodation was 2s. 6d. a week for each 
girl, and, this included everything except washing the girls’ 
wearing apparel and cost of food. This charge was based 
upon the cost.to the girls of the cheapest and usually very 
inferior. lodgings to be obtained in the worst and most crowded 
adjoining; districts. However, the girls objected to the idea 
altogether... The homes never attracted more than a dozen 
girls at one time. Finally they had to be closed and adapted 
for other uses. - I belieyé the girls’ objection was due more to 
the suspicion they had: that they were being asked to live in 
what appeared to them an institution, and probably also to the 
ridicule of. other girls, than to any other cause. They were 
making a respectable living, and their womanly pride preferred 
to be independent and to find their own lodging accommoda- 
tion with some working man’s family. 

But: the buildings of which we are most proud at Port 
Sunlight, both architecturally and otherwise, are the school 
buildings, built. from the designs of | Messrs. Douglas. & 
Fordham. All the social work of the village centres round. 
these buildings. _Undenominational Divine services are held 
here on Sundays by our resident minister, the Rev. S. Gamble- 
Walker. They-are used also as Sunday schools on Sunday 
afternoons and as day schools on week days. In addition they 
are in constant use for social and educational functions on 
week nights. Additional schools are now in process of building 
from the designs of Messrs. Grayson & Ould, which, when 
completed, will raise the school: accommodation to a provision 
for over 1,500 scholars. A church ‘is also being . built from 
designs, by Messrs. William & Segar Owen. I would like:to 
describe this church to you, but I am afraid that if I,attempted 
to do so you would be wearied by my inability to clearly convey 
a correct idea of it to your minds. I can only say that the 
aim and intention had been to produce an honest piece of work, 
worthy of the purpose for which it is intended, with every 
detail, both inside and outside, speaking of thoroughness and 
truth, and with such ornament only as would add dignity. to 
the ‘building and produce a feeling of reverence in those. 
worshipping within or viewing it from without. 

I must not: forget to take you to our village inn—called 
Bridge inn—built from, the designs of Messrs. Grayson & Ould. 
It is unlicensed, and itis not intended to apply for a license 
for the sale of intoxicants, and it is one of our most successful 
and useful buildings, providing easily day accommodation, for 
many hundreds of visitors, with a few bedrooms sufficient to 
meet all the demands of, visitors requiring to make a longer 
stay in the village. Considering the-difficulties to be overcome 
in s€curing all that was demanded of the architects at a cost. 


within the means placed at their disposal, this js certai 
of the successes of the village. ee 
~ And now, before leaving Port Sunlight and procee 
the little village of Thornton ough, let us examine the 
types of cottages built at Port Sunlight. We have req 
standard types only—the cottage and the parlour } 
although we have some half-dozen cottages which ha 
accommodation than the standard type of cottage, and f 
a dozen: houses, occupied by our clergyman, doctor, 
master, managers and heads of departments, which 
specially for those they were designed and built to acc 
date, and present no special variation from the usual - 
moderate-sized family house. : Lae ae 
We will therefore pass these exceptions over and 
ourselves to -the consideration of the standard type, 
really is the type for ninety-seven out of every hundred | 
In planning the standard type the idea has been, firstly, 
vide a garden as foreground to the cottage and scree: 
the road. These front gardens are in every case kept in 
order and cared for by ourselves. We have found 
perience that -no-other plan is successful in securing a ch. 
to the village and avoiding the unsightliness of here an 
the obtrusion of neglected plots of garden which would p 
whole effect. This care by ourselves of front gard 
effected at a cost of 3d. per garden per week. In addi 
these front gardens we have also allotment gardens to 
each block of cottages. . These allotments the tenants ct 
themselves as vegetable gardens, or properly fence and 
poultry, &c. These allotment gardens are placed ast 
possible to each cottage, and are the very safety-valve 
village. Their use and appreciation by the villagers speak. 
eloquently than any words of mine could do of the al 
need for such means of healthy recreation. = 8 
The accommodation in the cottage type provides fo 
bedrooms upstairs and living-room, kitchen, scullery, 
room and larder on the ground floor, with enclosed ya: 
usual outbuildings. Our experience leads us to. beliey 
any variation from dimensions chosen has not been p 
with the villagers. If the rooms are made larger it | 
more work on the wife than she is able to devote to thei 
and therefore the house soon loses its tenant. On the 
hand, if the rooms are smaller, they will not accommoda 
necessary furniture, with a like result. In fact, a work 
cottage must fit like a glove the wants of a tenant if it is 
a successful attempt to provide for the happiness and ci 
of himself, wife and family. Having settled by experien 
most suitable type of cottage, it has been adhered to in; 
cottages at Port Sunlight and Thornton. ad 
The parlour cottages differ from the ordinary cotta 
having an additional bedroom on the first floor and a,p 
on the ground floor. In a few cases the. scullery in 
houses has been fitted with a kitchen grate, so that. 
cooking could be done there, leaving the kitchen to be u: 
a dining-room. The general type adopted for the p 
houses has proved popular, and therefore has been settled 
as permanent. ; me. 
The financial aspect of the village at Port Sunlight is 
told. The capital it has taken to buy the 140 acres of 
build the cottages, houses, schools, shops, institutions, : 
&c., and including making the roads, laying out the parks 
has been over 350,000/, Rie a 
Our standard type of cottage thirteen years ago co 
200/. each to build, and identically the same cottage in 
cost us 330/. to build. The parlour houses cost us then j 
359. each to build, and now about 550/. each ie 
Upon this 350,0co/. Lever Brothers, Limited, recel\ 
interest or return whatever, the rents being fixed at su 
amount as only to pay for rates, taxes, repairs and mainten 
The rents have had to be increased from 3s. per cottag 
week to 55. per cottage per week, owing to increased cc 
maintenance of parks and roads and of the cottages t 
selves. The cost of repairs has gradually grown to extrav: 
proportions, owing to the fact that every tenant has 
allowed practically any repairs he asked for. This was all 
because the tenants as a whole paid the total cost of re 
and maintenance ; but this system does not bring it so cl 
home to individual tenants that extravagance in reques 
skilled workmen for trivial repairs is expensive. Theré 
clear indications shown by the reduction in the number of 
requests during the last six months that the last raising 0 
rents is having a good effect | From our experience, there 
it appears that with the most economical expenditure on re 
and maintenance the rental of a cottage to cover rates, t 
repairs and maintenance only would be 3s. 6a pet ¥ 
and of a parlour house 5s 62. per week, and that 0 
such rental nothing would be available as interest on Ca 
outlay. ee 
Taking the value of the land at 240/. per acre, and Kg 
ten cottages per acre as the maximum number a ae 
acre, after allowing the proportion of each cottage for parks 
recreation-grounds, we should have a total cost for cottage 
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which at 4 per cent. interest and 1 per cent. 
jation (in addition to cost of maintenance already pro- 
for) is, Say, 177, 14s per cottage per annum, or, say, 
7, per cottage per week. Adding this to the cost of rates, 
repairs and maintenance, we havea rental of 10s. 4d. per 
e per week as the letting value of the cottages of Port 
‘ht on an ordinary commercial basis. Taking the rate of 
st at 3 per cent. and of depreciation at 3 per cent., the 
f 4s. gd. per cottage per week would be sufficient to meet 
and consequently a gross rental of 8s. 3d. per cottage per 
would be sufficient. ie) i 
; object in mentioning this is to draw attention to the fact 
) build a village such as Port Sunlight is not.commer- 
sible at the present time. To ask either of the above 
would be to place the possibility of living in such a 
, out of the reach of ordinary village tenants. How can 
ficulty be met? There are only two possible channels 
uction—cheaper land and less expensive buildings. The 
of the land for cottages is fixed by the number of cottages 
y allows to be built upon it. If the legal maximum were 
> cotteges per acre, as it ought to be, it would be 
sible for land for cottages to reach a higher value than 
cottages would bear. The present Building Acts allow 
;-five cottages being crushed like sardines in a box on one 
f land. The effect of this absence of proper restrictions 
es in all cases to the raising of the value of the land. 
rerpool this is seen by competitions amongst builders 
slves, who elevate to the level of a fine art the study of 
iany cottages can be squeezed upon a given area. The 
bus builder who can see his way to squeeze the most 
on a given plot of land sees his way at the same time to 
he highest price for the land and so to secure it. The 
smedy is the restriction of the number of cottages to be 
pon a given area of land—to say, twelve cottages per 
“This will allow 400 yards of land for cottage and 
|, and proportion of roads and open spaces for parks and 
jon-grounds. This is the maximum limit possible for 
mance of healthy life. A limit of ten cottages per acre, 
yards per cottage, would be better. 
2 next consideration is the cost of building, and I ven- 
_ suggest that there is here a magnificent field worthy of, 
jaiting the attention of, our best architects. This subject 
not be left to the unaided efforts of what we often 
tlessly call the jerry-builder, aman whois, in my opinion, 
useful member of society—more sinned against than 
«, The so-called jerry-builder has to make the most 
Imost impossible position—to satisfy the demands of the 
for cheap dwellings, regardless of consequences—and I 
Jin that, building upon dear land, he does all that can be 
ith the materials at his disposal. If our best architects 
jonly come to his assistance by studying the present-day 
| ments to be provided for in dwelling-houses, the cheapest 
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st materials for the purpose, the preparation of the same 
shinery, as far as possible, rather than by hand-labour; 
y the saving to be effected by the erection of dwelling- 
|in large masses rather than singly, and to do so with 
| effect and less monotony than by building as at pre- 
n fact, to raise architecture in relation to the dwellings 
(nillion on to broad, comprehensive lines, so as to rest 
ec true basis that architecture can ever occupy—the 
lng of the requirements of the age with economy, sim- 
key character. Modern domestic architecture requires 
lt itself to the requirements of the twentieth century, 
(ame way that naval architecture has done in shipbuild- 
i to accomplish as much by disregarding traditions, as 


ling materials, in supplying the demand for dwellings 
‘masses of the people, as naval architecture has done by 
{rding traditions, as to shipbuilding materials, in supply- 
), present-day demands for ships. ° 
\ know that for certain buildings which must be monu- 
t and important, we are not likely to discover better 
1g materials than stone, granite, or marble. But dwel- 
)r the masses of the people need not be monumental. 
; can be inexpensively built to stand absolutely sound, 
t-proof and sanitary for, say, fifty or sixty years, they 
tter supply the present-day requirements than if, by 
ed cost, they were built to stand good for 300 years. 
(anging life of our citizens, the necessity that is laid upon 
1) follow their employment wherever it may lead them, 
t fact that our experience teaches us that in fifty or sixty 
$1€ site of cottages may in all probability be wanted for 
Turposes—all point to the present-day requirements in 
41s being not for cottages to stand hundreds of years, 
Ks. Understand, I am not speaking of the building ot 
Mansions, say, from.70/. a year rent and upwards. I 
‘iter cottages, and what for want of a better word | 
al parlour houses,” the rentals being from a few shillings 
tits Say 30/. or 4o/. a year. I know of no greater ser- 
ai architects of the country could perform during the new 
‘than the designing of economical cottages and small 
‘unfettered by tradition as to material to be used, and 
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guided only by the wants of the age for economical, sanitary, 
healthy houses, to endure for fifty or sixty years only. ., 

We will now pay a short visit to the village of Thornton 
Hough. Here the problem was not how to build an entirely 
new village, but how to rebuild an old ‘one. . The exteriors of 
some of the old cottages in the village were very picturesque 
when seen in fine weather, but ‘unfortunately, the more. pic- 
turesque the exterior appearance, the more dirty, dark, damp, 
unhealthy, and at variance with all ideas of common decency 
was the interior. The villagers in many instances, but. not 
every one, were attached to these old ruins. I well remember 
one case where the tenants, a farm labourer and his wife, had 
brought up a family of ten children in a cottage with one bed- 
room only. The thatched roof was falling in and the walls 
were bulging out. A son-in-law of the tenants was the village 
carpenter, and I referred the old lady to him to satisfy her that 
nothing but pulling down was possible. He expressed his 
inability to do anything, saying in his own emphatic way, “ If 
yer touch the roof ye’ll push the walls out, and if yer touch the 
walls ye’ll have the root down.” 

This unwillingness to move did not apply to all cases. I 
remember one tenant, a widow woman with one son, asking me 
if I could not build her another bedroom to her cottage, as her 
lad was growing up now and they had both to sleep in the same 
room. She then proceeded to inform me that he was over 
twenty. There were other cases even worse than this as far as 
mixing the sexes in single bedrooms was concerned, and cot- 
tages worse than the one with roof and walls falling down. 
Such cottages were the most picturesque externally. However, 
all difficulties in the end were overcome. Only the irreclaim- 
able cottages were pulled down and new cottages built in their 
place. Cottages offering the slightest possibility of reformation 
were altered, repaired, and adapted to modern requirements, 
The new cottages were not always built on the site of those 
pulled down, but as far as possible this was done, so as to 
preserve the general outline of the village. . 

A score or more of additional cottages have been added to 
the village to supply the growing need of the agricultural and 
farm labourers of the parish. 

I have confined the tenancy of the cottages to the village 
labourers, and in consequence have only about, 1 per cent. of 
direct return on the investment. I have, however, the satisfaction 
of knowing—if that is any satisfaction—that under present build- 
ing possibilities however “jerry” and however plain and ugly I 
might have built, at the rentals which village Jabourers can 
afford to pay, the result as an investment would have been 
little different. To raise the rents would, in the majority of 
cases, be to force the original village population away, and to 
replace them with a different class of tenant entirely. But, 
indirectly, I believe I have full and ample return, partly in the 
value of the farms I have in the parish, which would be 
seriously depreciated if farm labourers, could not be housed in 
the village ; and, secondly, in the pleasure it has given to me 
to do what it appeared to me ought to be done for those living 
in the village. . 

Messrs. William & Segar Owen, of Warrington ; Grayson & 
Ould, of Liverpool ; and Douglas & Fordham, of Chester, are 
the architects I was fortunate enough to secure to design and 
carryout the work. The same general plan or type of cottage 
has been adopted at Thornton as at Port Sunlight, and the 
same provision for gardens and recreation-grounds has been 
made. ; 

And now allow me to explain, in order that you may under- 
stand my position and work better, that I have always wished 
that I had been an architect. I have been building since when, 
at nine years of age, a lean-to rabbit-hutch absorbed all my 
spare time for that year. The following year this rabbit-hutch 
appeared to be capable of extension, and it was pulled down 
and rebuilt on a more extensive scale, allowing a number of 
small boys to stand upright inside the hutch. ‘The third year 
saw a further development in carrying out-a startling idea—that 
of covering the roof with soil to the depth of about six.inches 
and planting oats therein, with the object of raising food for the 
ever-increasing stock of rabbits. But, alas! “the best laid 
plans of men and mice gang aft agley,” to say nothing of those 
of architects and builders ; for although the corn grew luxu- 
riantly in the early spring, it all withered away in the summer 
heat ; and so this economy of space, which, had it proved 
practicable, might have done so much for distressed agricul- 
ture, had to be abandoned. Nothing discouraged, as far as my 
building mstincts were concerned, the year following I built a 
pigeon-cote ; and so on, each and every year finding me 
engaged in some building operation, right up to the present 
time. 

Gentlemen, there is no career that opens up such immense 
possibilities for influencing the world in which we live as that 
of the architect. The best and most reliable records of the 
earliest stages of civilisation in the world are architectural. . It 
is true we have the stone and flint implement age, but although 
they teach us that their users were able to protect themselves 
from foes, wé learn little of their higher or home life. In the 
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F.G. Hooper, H. A. SATCHELL, J. T. ARUNDEL ay 

BOLTON also spoke. 308, 
Mr. LEVER, in returning thanks, said their villages 

a birth rate double and a death rate half that in prop 


case of the cave-dwellers the incipient craving for buildings 
does show itself, it is true, but only very slightly. It-is not 
until the first architect appears on the scene that man comes 
within the reach of a higher life. There can be no possibility 


of doubt that the architect was the first and most important | the United Kingdom. Allowance, however, must be r 
link in the chain of art workers that have raised us to our | they had many young people as tenants. In their 
present state of civilisation, The art of the painter is a most | they had to conform to the local by-laws. They w 


important one, but it is clear that until there were suitable 
buildings in which to place them paintings on walls or canvas 
were impossible. And yet architecture is one of the least 
remunerative of the professions. If an architect does his duty 
to himself and client and supplies full necessary detail drawings 
to the builders, if he carefully and conscientiously supervises 
the progress of the building during erection, he will have a very 
small sum left for his own personal remuneration after paying 
the salaries of draughtsmen and assistants. And it is to the 
credit of the architectural profession that it does contain 
a body of men who maintain a high level for their profession, 


subject to trade unionism. No individual manufactur 
interfere in the latter. He despaired of building Cott: 
tenants who could only pay 1s. 6d. per week, but if 
prices in building materials could be cheapened, he | 
it was possible to plan good and sanitary houses ¢ 
4s. to 5s. per week, The question of the cost of land 
development such as Port Sunlight was a matter of p 
and foresight. ae 


as free as the requirements of life will permit from unworthy 
And, with a very few 
exceptions, this appears to have been always the case with 


thoughts of personal remuneration. 


architects in all countries and all ages. 


Why it should be so I fail to see, yet it does appear to me 
from my own observation that, attention once directed to 
No, if 
money-making is to be the aim and ambition of life, then leave 


money-making as an aim and object, art vanishes. 


architecture and become soap-boilers, sugar-boilers, cotton- 


spinners, manufacturers, bankers, shipowners, merchants— 


anything and everything almost. It is true many of these 
latter reach the Bankruptcy Court ; and I hope few architects 
arrive there. Still, if money-making is the highest aim of life, 
then architecture is not the calling to follow. But money- 
making is not the highest object of life, but service to our 
fellow-men ; and in my humble opinion an architect’s career is 
one of the most serviceable in the whole range of honourable 
callings. 

Since it has not been my good fortune to be trained to the 
honourable profession of an architect, and since my instincts 
all lead me in that direction, I have had to be content to follow, 
but at a most respectful distance, in the company of architects, 
and to build under their guidance and direction what little 
building I have done. No doubt I have led them into many 
errors by insisting on my own way being followed as against 
their trained and mature judgment. None the less on that 
account I hope to remain always on the most friendly footing 
with all architects, and that my love of the profession, with a 
lifelong devotion to its aims and ambitions, will make them 


To my faults a little blind, 
To my virtues ever kind. 


For myself, I thank most heartily and sincerely every archi- 
tect who has carried ‘into effect, and freed from their native 
blemishes and defects, and made beautiful my Own crude and 
untrained ideas. 

Mr. G. H. FELLOWES-PRYNNE, who proposed. a vote of 
thanks to the author of the paper, said it was refreshing to 
hear a Jayman discourse on possibilities in architecture. Both 
Mr. Lever and his architects were to be congratulated on their 
work. The dwellings in Port Sunlight were admirable. The 
general scheme showed that the pleasures as well as the living 
needs of life had received attention. The allotment gardens 
‘Must prove a great attraction to the men after their daily toil. 
The innate love of flowers and the care necessary for their 
cultivation must tend to raise the higher instincts of man. 
There must have been great difficulties in the scheme, and 
to-day the increased cost of material would make such a 
development still more difficult. Of late it was almost impossible 
for an architect to give an approximate estimate of cost. 
From the commercial aspect it would seem that any similar 
undertaking would be a failure. In the spirit of philanthropy 
success would be certain. Mr. Levers advice regarding 
building for only sixty or seventy years few architects would 
agree upon. In the planning of cottages architects felt it was 
necessary to build to the best of their ability, and their: work 
would endure longer than seventy years. They must all have 
felt grateful for his kind words and his appreciation of the art 
of architecture and the work of his own architects. 

Mr. H. T. HARE, who seconded the vote, said Messrs. 
Lever Bros. appeared to have had a magnificent opportunity 
in the development of Port Sunlight. The piece of ground 
certainly lent itself most admirably for picturesque treatment. 
The scheme in every way was far ahead of any other that had 
been undertaken in a manufacturing district. The promoters 
had the foresight to see that it was not necessary for each 
building to pay 5 per cent., and although they had not the 
satisfaction of an adequate return directly from the letting of 
the houses, yet they must feel very greatly the benefit of their 
workpeople living in good and sanitary houses. Such dwell- 
ings must attract better workpeople. 

Messrs. S. VACHER, ANDERSON, GRAHAM, W. B. HOPKINS, 


SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIEq 
a hee annual general meeting of the Sussex Arche 
Society was held on the roth inst,, in the Me 
Lewes Town Hall. The Rev. Canon Cooper, wh 'p 
alluded to the recent excavations at Lewes Priory, wl 
said, had been undertaken with the most earnest it 
They had with them Mr. St. John Hope, the greatest ar 
on the subject of priory excavations in England, and pat 
of the excavations they would hear from him The « 
of the work had been very considerable, and the Society 
were not quite equal to it. There had been a great 
their history that year in the opening of the exhibi 
Sussex iron in Lewes Castle, and for which they owe 
thanks to Mr. Dawson. He had a letter from him sug 
that the Society should hold an exhibition illustra 
the ancient staple industries of Sussex. Now that the | 
has on_ exhibition a good representative collect 
Sussex ironwork it would be a good opportunity 
further and to hold an exhibition (under one roof) 
other much-spoken-of Sussex industries, such as th 
pottery and glass-making, about which very little seem: 
generally known. Mr. Dawson has some specimens 
Sussex pottery and glass which he would be pleased to 1 
the exhibition, and other people would also be pleased t 
and present specimens. He suggested that the exhibit 
held (with the permission of the hon. curator) in the lowe 
of the Barbican Gate House, Lewes Castle, where the 
already some valuable specimens of Sussex pottery, to 
with other specimens of no special value, which Iz tter 
be removed and stored. The collection of specimens | 
be commenced at once, so as to be on view durin 
coming summer and autumn, and all members of the § 
and others should be invited to lend and present spec 
The cases of ironwork lent by the South Kens 
Museum will be removed early in April, but ‘their 
will be then occupied with other interesting “spec 
of Sussex ironwork which are about to be lent and ‘ re: 
to the Society. Probably the same gentlemen 1 ho 
on the ironwork sub-committee will be willing ee, 
Continuing, the chairman said another point in’ 


the. 
programme was the reading by Mr. Dawson of a paf 
the “Barons of the Cinque Ports,” which resulted 1 
barons of the Cinque Ports receiving an invitation to z 
the Coronation. The chairman also alluded to the lo: 
Society had sustained in the death of Mr. J. L. André F 
who was a man of very large information and experien 
archzology, and always most kind in putting that inform 
and experience at the service of the Society. It was re 
very great loss to them, and they were sorry also tha 
valuable collection had been dispersed. He congratulate 
Society on its prosperity, it having made a gain on the yt 
seventeen’ members. ae 
The first paper was read by Mr. W. H. St. John Ho 
“The Recent Excavations at Lewes Priory.” 


about the first quarter of the twelfth century. It was ‘Ten 
able for the massive nature of the whole place. So far 
experience went, they had not the like in that country j . 
far as foreign monasteries were concerned, hé did not . : 
ber seeing anything like it abroad. There were extraort 
evidences of its destruction. The method which had | 
employed in demolishing it had been to support the s 
posts, then dig trenches, and afterwards burn the p 
gave way under the walls. The walls had been’¢ 
at all angles. He had no doubt in his mine 
building was the first infirmary of the priory. Th 
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»f the ancient infirmary did not quite correspond 
those. of our modern buildings of that name. 
onastic idea was that sick brethren should go there, but 
also .a place for the infirm brethren, also for those re- 
1 from the process of bleeding—a remedy so generally 
d to in ancient times. The building was about 100 feet 
nd the nave was 26 feet wide. There was an upper 
‘o the nave. Investigations showed that there had been 
insiderable extensions to the infirmary, consisting of a 
yall about 113 feet long and 50 feet wide, divided by 
and arches ; also that there had been two small build- 
:pparently the buttery, pantry and kitchen. These 
ons had evidently taken place about the middle of the 
century. One of the marked differences between this 
infirmary and the first one was that no such violence 
‘en employed in the demolition of the second as had 
nploye in the case of the first, but that of the second 
‘ere no architectural fragments whatever. Mr. Hope was 
: applauded. 

next paper was on “Trotton Church and its Brasses,” 
y Mr. P. M. Johnston. Mr. Johnston explained that 
; was one of the most remote of Sussex villages, being 

Hampshire borders, and having a population of 250. 
wurch now standing was probably erected by Mary de 
3, the elder, who died in 1310, and whose brass was in 
‘rofthe nave. Another brass, which was hardly inferior 
est, was that describing Baron de Camoys and his wife 
th, widow of Harry Hotspur, mentioned by Shakespeare 
ntle Kate,” and her son. 

Gatraway Rice gave some notes relating to iron 
2s and ironwork from Sussex wills proved in the Pre- 
; Court of Canterbury from 1383 to 1558 and from 1649 
. The information gleaned related to personal history, 
ss, furniture, wearing apparel, jewellery, tombs, ecclesi- 
vestments, &c. An extract, dated 1504, related to a ton 
‘of the value of 66s. 8d. 
last paper was on “ Ancient Cultivation,” and was read 
Reginald Blaker. He explained the method of the 
|. of land at the time of Domesday. Examples of 
|British cultivation abounded in the parish of St. Anne, 
eighbourhood of Houndean and Ashcombe, and on the 
of Lord Abergavenny and Sir George Shiffner. On the 
near Lewes tumuli were numerous. Other examples of 
feriam and were found in the parish of South Malling, 


herham and Ranscombe farms, and on the north-west 
Oxteddle Bottom, in the valley called Bible Bottom, 
¢ the Downs between that valley and the rifle-range 
y None of the ancient cultivations referred to were 
ain length or width to the open fields of an English 
yand he thought they could dismiss the idea that they 
‘manorial association. They might infer that the slips, 
is and terraces were cultivated by a system of co- 
in Or Co-operative ploughing through successive seasons 
‘ tribes not under a manorial lord, but under a chief, 
Iht not these ancient cultivations be examples of the 
lis to which the Roman chronicles referred ? 

\ other papers which were down on the agenda, “On 
ecimens of Martel-de-fer found at Lewes Priory,” by 
4P. Boyson, and “The Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. 
's, Lewes,” by Mr. H. Michell Whitley, were not read. 
7son explained that he had been informed by two anti- 
if that the specimens he had proposed to speak about 
t what he had thought them to be. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL. 


YRRESPONDENT of the Daily Chronicle, writing 
om Melbourne on February 12, says :—Yesterday the 
t\eft Melbourne on a fortnight’s tour of the suggested 
t the wonderful city which is not only to be the 
higton of Australia, but the embodiment of the noblest 
sf architecture and of enlightened city government 
hie travail of past centuries has produced. The under- 
§'S unique, and will attract notice the wide world over. 
trty-six legislators will have to cover in about twelve 
282 miles by railroad, 200 miles by coach, and untold 
Me foot, in order to see fourteen or fifteen districts in 
‘uth Wales outside a 1oo-mile radius of Sydney, as laid 
1 the Constitution. In about a month or six weeks 
€when the tariff is disposed of—the House of Repre- 
its, to the number of seventy-five, will attempt to pass 
1g the same ordeal. As a mere feat of endurance the 
S amazing ; as a means of satisfying State jealousies 
ajeasing the keen anxiety of the Federal politicians to 
c‘hemselves from Melbourne influences it is unavoidable. 
: Ast be remembered that this question is mixed up with 
4'ain upon which the decision as to whether New South 
*“nould: come into the Federation or not largely hinged. 

fgain provided that the Federal Parliament should 
te Federal territory from within. New South Wales, but 
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outside a 100-mile radius of Sydney, as already indicated. The 
bargain also provided that until the site was selected and the 


capital ready for occupation the Parliament should sit at 
Melbourne, in Victoria. The rivalries between New South 


- Wales and Victoria being so keen and so numerous in their 


aspects, it can readily be imagined that from the moment that 
the Federal Parliament met in May last the legislators from 
the Mother State applied themselves to the task of hurrying 
forward the selection of the Federal capital. Melbourne, with 
its Protectionist atmosphere and its strong and critical daily 
press, ever anxious to push the scalpel deep into political 
flesh, must be abandoned as the heart of the Federation with 
all speed. 

Nothing was done to frustrate the wishes of the New 
South Welshmen. The Federal Government and the State 
Government, it is true, declined to exhibit any preferencé for 
any particular spot. Both, however, did their best to secure 
every available data upon which the members of Parliament 
could base a judgment, the Azdce de résistance being a 
voluminous and able report by Mr. Oliver, who, as New 
South Wales State Commissioner, visited in 1899-1900 all the 
sites offered. The Federal Government, further, promised 
that at the earliest opportunity Parliament should have 
facilities for a personal inspection of areas. The prolongation 
of the debate on the tariff for over three months in the House 
of Representatives rendered it impossible for both branches of 
the legislature to go on tour together. Hence it comes about 
that the Senate’s extraordinary legislative picnic, begun 
yesterday, is really but the partial fulfilment of an honourable 
triple compact made between the Government, the Federal 
Parliament and the people of New South Wales. 

The sites to be definitely inspected by the Senate are 
thirteen in number, although fifteen have been listed from those 
offered. The following is a list, with the distance between 
each site and the capitals of the four principal States :— 


Distance in Miles. 


To To To To 
Site. Sydney. Melbourne. Adelaide. Brisbane 

1. Albury . ° . . 386 190 700 goo 

2. Bathurst . - eeet4 5 483 966 868 

3. Bombala . 325 573 804 1,048 

4. Braidwood 187 576 Tee 7 933 
5. Carcoar-Garland 189 442 925 920 

6. Cootamundra . Py we 258 323 682 976 

7, Forest Reefs and Calvert. 181 456 939 904 

8. Goulburn : : 134 443 924 857 

g. Orange or Canobolas 192 481 963 915 

10. Queanbeyan . 194 502 1,260 917 
11. Tumut é 310 350 S19 1,000 
12. Wagga Wagga. 309 267 750 1,033 
13. Wellington 248 537 1,020 971 
14. Yass : 193 395 878 909 
15. Lake George 175 484 965 650 


Next to the average temperature and water supply of a 
district, this question of distance from the four capitals will be 
a dominating factor in the selection to be made from the list. 
A West Australian under any circumstances must be four or 
five days’ journey from the seat of Government, and a Tas- 
manian three or four. But the Queenslander, the Sydneysider 
and the Victorian object to being more than a day or two 
days’ journey from the capital—and they possess the pre- 
ponderating influence in the decision. Parliament will re- 
ligiously inspect as many of the offered sites as its patience 
will permit, but it is understood here that the contest is really 
between Bombala-Eden, Yass and Orange. A few facts con- 
cerning these three localities may interest English readers :— 

Bombala-Eden is a charming district, having a mean 
temperature in the summer of 66:1 degrees, and in the winter 
of 436 degrees; a maximum altitude of 2,800 feet and a mini- 
mum of 2,250 feet ; a rainfall average for the past ten years of 
29 inches. A good supply of pure water can be secured from 
Delegahe river, and the trend of the country affords excellent 
natural drainage facilities. There are in the vicinity unlimited 
quantities of good building material. The site is sixty miles 
from Cooma station on the State railway system. 

Yass is in direct connection with the trunk railway system. 
It has a mean temperature in the summer of 69'9 deg., and in 
the winter of 55:2 deg. It has an altitude of 1,8co feet and a 
rainfall of 24:20 inches. Both water-supply and drainage con- 
ditions are good and the supply of building materials ample. 
Orange or Canobolas is also on one of the State railway main 
lines. It has a mean summer temperature of 63 deg., and 
during the rest of the year of 46 deg. The mean altitude is 
3,000 feet, but the Canobolas Mountain Peak towers up 
4,500 feet. The rainfall totals 39} inches. The water-supply 
is specially good and the drainage facilities ample. The 
district is peculiarly rich in building materials. 

These bald but important facts are merely indications as to 
the practicability of the sites for utilisation for city purposes. 
Much has, however, yet to be learned about them before any 
estimate can be arrived at as to the cost of acquiring in one of 


, _ 
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the localities 109 square miles of land to be the unalienable 
property of federated Australia for all time, and of erecting 
thereon a city which shall gratify the aspirations of a sensitive 
people. Assuming a selection were: made this or next year, it 
will be a good five years before the New Jerusalem of Australia 
will flash its jewels beneath the noonday sun. 


impose impossible conditions is as yet little abated. 
wonder is it that Great Britain lags behind the world ‘ih: 
invention and general electric development, and +, 
when we do succeed in getting a lighting or’ tra wie 
authorised, we have had perforce to go to’ the Wyieg 
for much of the plant and, machinery special 'to st he 


G 


TRAMWAY LEGISLATION.* 


i the general survey of the position which electric traction 
has reached to-day, the first, I think, most prominent 
point is the utterly tangled and belated condition of tramway 
legislation. Les ap 

I have entitled this paper “Tubes, Trams, and Trains,” and 
when we look at the condition of ‘the law and parliamentary 
procedure, we find that under each brarich different laws’ and 
practices exist. If) we propose to. construct: a tramway 
the General Tramways. Act . of 1870, with . its: -purchase 
clause ..43 and, incidentally, Standing ‘Order 22, block 
our way. Light railways are under a’ ‘different law, 
but with difficulties peculiarly their own. A railway stands on 
a still different footing, and ‘it possesses the distinct privilege 
of coming before Parliament on its merits, can advantage 
hitherto denied to : tramway undertakings. And here we 
encounter a curious anomaly.; It has been: specially recom- 
mended by the joint committee of “both? Houses which sat last 
year that the London problem should be largely:met by means 
of underground lines within the more congested. parts of 

‘London and its immediate suburbs,” joined up for purposes 
of interchange of traffic with’electric surface tramways, &c., in 
the suburban districts. .To do this under existing arrange- 
ments the surface lines must be promoted as tramways, while 
the tunnels, although designed to form integral portions of the 
through surface, must be promoted as railways. For the one, 
the two-thirds consent of the various local authorities con- 
cerned must be obtained by previous negotiation, or the project 
will fail under the Standing Orders, while a railway, whether 
it be “tube ” or “shallow tunnel,” comes at once into Court on 
its merits, and cannot .be wrecked on the threshold by inte- 
rested opponents or obstructive municipalities. This difference 
between a tramway and a railway.is clearly indicated in the 
words of Lord Morley, chairman of committees in the House | 
of Lords, when he says it is not right that anybody should be 
able to prevent a scheme from coming before Parliament. He 
further shows how unfairly the double veto of the road and 
local authorities bears on promoters, and how contrary to the 

public interest it is that local authorities should be able to 
exact onerous conditions as the price of ‘their consent. I join 
with everyone who has recently spoken or written on the sub- 

ject, that one of the greatest obstacles to electric progress in 

Great Britain has been the discouragement presented on: the 

one hand to scientific and manufacturing skill, and on the 

other hand to financial enterprise, by the shackles and» hind- 
rances which legislation has imposed 

It has been recently urged that the Tramways’ Act of 1870 
had in view horse traction alone, and that it was also antici- 
pated that no tramway would traverse the territory of more 
than one municipal or local authority. This is probably true ; 
but the statement makes the plea all the stronger for-an altera- 
tion in the law. 

The Tramways Act of 1870 to-day makes the promotion of 
electric tramways most arduous, and, indeed, in some respects’ 
impossible, and even my own various and to some extent 
rae see in breaking down the twenty-one years pur- 
cnase Clause, and in struggling against the demands of Stand- ; ef a sleet 
ing Order No. 22, afford fio ean in support of the existing | VW2YS 12 London had come to a deadlock. It is, ch 
condifiens.1i-Asae well bow, rail at the Metropolitan and the Metropolitan Di 
tiations with a full score of local authorities in the promotion | for their delay in proceeding to the Bere = 
of one tramway Bill: Objections reasonable and unreasonable, But I have no hesitation in Soyene that ee ae 
conditions onerous and even prohibitive, have had to be fought the London United Tramways too a e definite 
out, not in the fair and open tribunal of a parliamentary April 1901 of approaching. the ae the 
committee, but in local caucuses and conclaves where the | S¢tvatory question, no real “pig Mi eae 
pressure. of the knowledge that one hostile authority might cation of the earlier undcterelaa o Watalena 
wreck the Bill'has given boldness to unconscionable demands | bee® made. The South . ree vite bee 
for conditions. And the bitter irony of the thing is that even | 29d the Central London railways had obtained they 
although we may with hard fighting and heavy expenditure | WeTe In operation before this ee guess on 
pass portions of a scheme on Standing Orders, there has been | Dave had their progress arrested, while even oes 
no: precedent yet created under which a committee of Parlia- | they, would have been liable i nd i “fell. 
ment has sanctioned the removal of the general veto possessed | 294 Greenwich had had their own way. outa 
by such authority, or has in the teeth of the opposition of even | London United Tramways Company to see tf 
one local authority passed the preamble, and allowed the Bill | C°™Sideration of which this obstacle bps vant the 
to proceed. This is, indeed, the very anarchy of legislation. the sacrifice was great the case Was oe ‘tance 

| There has been evidence of some gradual change of public United Tram Wye: cnpany withen “an don, unc 
feeling, as electric lines have been opened up to traffic and the | V@rlous other electric-traction concerns in _ 4 eee ag 

real benefits of the service have become manifest. But the | the obligation to pay a sum of 1OgCoes ee 5] 
irreconcilable Opponent of tramways in any shape still exists, aside the difficulty and earned the ane aed 

and’ the hardness of heart of local authorities in striving to amway or railway promoter, director an ae 

See creas mate dl le eR eek Son 8. | the area of London. Waa 

yu, From the paper by Mr. J. Clifton Robinson, M.I.E.E., read Another point of Government interference already 

‘before the Society of Mats. ia aot fe to, which threatens to give great trouble to electric um 


total of passengers carried on the thousand miles” 

in Great Britain as recently as 1895. This is ap 
worthy the attention of anyone who seeks to 

capacity of electric cars such as those on our sy. 
haps even ventures to suggest that a service of oth 
such as ’buses, or, as now proposed, steam ‘buses. 
all give double or more the accommodation to pass 
the same route as our electric tramways. It is te) 


some new steam oranibus that while, as they say, st 
cars have a record of twenty years’ failure behind: 
omnibuses have a record of about seventy years’ failu 
one familiar with the endeavours of Mr. Hancock. 


Cg 
nd 
at} 


Russell well know. I may commend to the att 


the absence of tramways which crowds the Londor 
the writer—a somewhat Hibernian expressio ) 

true. pile ei 
We have seen that in 1895 the total‘number of : 
carried over the tramways of Great Britain and Irele 
1,150 miles of line—amounted to 650 millions, ab 
of these being in the. metropolitan area.’ On our 1 


gentlemen has been appointed to report on the w 
In the Act granted by Parliament to the L 
Tramways, Limited, in 1898, a clause was insel 
Treasury giving certain powers to the authorities of 
Greenwich observatories, which for a time threate 
very serious obstacle indeed to every electric prop 
the metropolitan area. From early 1899 till the 
1990 negotiations, experiments, &c., were carried on 
that the construction of the London United Tramvy 
was delayed. Even in 1900 no substantial progr 
settlement of the claims of these observatories had ee 
and, pending a settlement, the whole question of el 
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for light, power or traction, throughout the whole 
3, is the determination of the Postmaster-General to 
2 clauses alleged to be required for the protection 
raph and telephone wires, which would place in the 
‘the’Post Office the power of controlling every electric 
ding in the country. We have had to assent to these 
: though of opinion that they are not necessary for the 
‘ce, while certainly harmful to tramway enterprise. It 
3 be an attempt to throw on companies and corpora- 
unreasonable burden, which properly belongs to the 
ent itself. I am the more decided in making this 
t because in the Observatory case the reliance we were 
ace on the Board of Trade as standing between us and 
ervatory authorities completely failed us, and after a 
“negotiation the Board of Trade, as possessing no 
jowers, remained practically helpless. 
ition may be drawn to ‘another sign of danger to 
‘action as regards underground lines, whether “ tubes” 
varying depths or “ shallow railways” under the streets, 
c. At a meeting of the Auctioneers’ Institute of the 
Cingdom, held on December 4. last, Mr. G. M. Free- 
C, read a paper on “ The Problem of the Tubes,” 
principally with the landowners’ position in the 
“The learned counsel pointed out that Parlia- 
id dealt with such tunnels under streets as if 
‘under the street belonged to the local road authority, 
point of fact only sucha depth is vested in 
authority as is needful to enable sewers, &c., to be 
ted, the road to be kept in repair, &c., while all the 
w belongs to the adjoining landowners. After show- 
‘the further rights of landowners are in such cases 
as unaltered under the Lands Clauses Acts, Mr. 
proceeded to say, ‘The only question in this case is, 
the best way of enforcing this claim” of the adjoin- 
ywner?. There is here hung out a danger signal to 


fi 


ne illustration may be given. Mr, Freeman. says, 
lern times, owing to the great value of the surface, it 
‘ustomary to sink double basements extending under 
vays, and, in other cases, to run connecting passages 
> street between two buildings of the same owners on 
de of the street.. The tube railways are carried at 
‘avels, and it might be that their construction would 
impossible hereafter to carry out double basements 
15,28 could have previously been done. Here is a 
id’of damage, but its amount depends on the date 
: se works will be required.” 

3s, especially in land, cannot be pushed to extremes, 
aypothetical case, such as was hinted at, as “‘ Perhaps 
)sh to deepen my cellar some day,” or even, “ Perhaps 
y the opposite house, and may wish to make a subway 
be pushed, the case of London underground com- 
gons will be made all the harder. 

of value to find that Mr. Freeman, although pointing 
in directions in which claims for compensation might 
opposed the idea of one of the speakers, that the 
istance within which a Jocus standi should be given 
's extended to 350 yards, expressing his view that a 
1oo yards would’‘not be inadequate. “They could 
‘’an illimitable zone.” For this assurance, much 
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EDWARD VII. STREET. 

» meeting of the County Council on Tuesday the 
Lilding Act committee submitted the following report:— 
ye been in communication with the improvements 
e.with regard to the name to be given to the new 
w.in course of construction from. Holborn to the 
1. The improvements committee express the opinion 
h straight: portion of the thoroughfare, which will 
ee at. Holborn and terminate at the site of the 
1 Theatre, and the new crescent street, which will 
cihe main thoroughfare with the Strand, should have 
ijmct names. In this, we quite concur. To assign 
le ames to such important new thoroughfares is no easy 
5, Naturally, the subject. has excited much interest 
4d without the Council, and in all more than eighty 
} ve been suggested, but of these it is only necessary 
nafew. Mr Frederic Harrison’s original proposal, 
Broadway,’ has its advocates. Again, it was sug- 
lat the millenary of Alfred the Great might be 
drated. It was pointed out that the settlement of 
2s here outside the City walls, and ona site which 
the’modern parish of St. Clement Danes, and was 
‘by the old and narrow thoroughfare (now to 
shed) bearing the characteristically Danish name 
' Street, was''most probably due to the peace 
€ by King Alfred with the Danes. The names 
ly proposed were ‘ King Alfred Street’ and ‘ Danes 


omoters of underground lines would do well to take | 
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Crescent” Another proposal was to name the straight street 
after Shakespeare, not| only one of the greatest of Englishmen, 
but a name naturally associated with the numerous theatres 
in the neighbourhood, while the improvements committee 
point out that, as the actual work of the improvement was 
begun in the year which: marked the commencement of the 
reign of the present Sovereign, it would be a fitting opportunity 
for commemorating that important event by naming the street 
‘Edward VII. Street,’ subject to this course meeting with the 
approval of the Sovereign. With this suggestion we are 
entirely in agreement. It was also suggested that it would be 
suitable to commemorate ‘the Queen by naming the other 


street ‘ Alexandra Crescent.’ To this name, however, we were | 


constrained to object, owing to the fact that it is already in use 
in many places in London. 
then informed us that in their opinion the name ‘Danes 
Crescent’ would not only preserve. the historic associations of 
the locality, but at the same time be a compliment to Her 


Majesty as a Danish Princess. With this suggestion we + 


cannot agree, but think that as the Council has already 
allotted a site in the Strand opposite the eastern extremity of 
the crescent’ for the memorial to Mr. Gladstone, it is more 


appropriate that the name should be Gladstone Crescent. - 


We recommend (a) that subject to the approval of His 
Majesty being obtained to the proposal, the new main street 
to be constructed from Holborn to the Strand be named 
‘Edward VII. Street’; (2) that the new crescent’ street to 
connect the proposed main street from Holborn to the Strand 
with the Strand at Wellington Street and the Law Courts, be 
named ‘ Gladstone Crescent.’ ” 


TESSERZ:. 

: Grouping in Painting. 
pice improvements in composition from the infancy of paint- 

ing to its full maturity are the result of the gradual 
discovery of the principles by which nature makes assemblages 
of objects agreeable to the eye, sometimes by giving variety to 
regular forms or groups, sometimes by giving regularity’ to 
forms in themselves irregular and always by giving unity to 
multitude, and ‘subordination of many objects to one or toa 
few ; and in all that relates to forms or to lines it is chiefly 
perspective that does these things. Linear perspective is, 
therefore, the basis of linear grouping, and until its laws were 
well understood composition remained imperfect, whatever 
beauties it occasionally put forth being accidentally obtained 


The ‘improvements committee ° 


by the lucky chance of the correct copying of the appearances - 


of nature, but with no certainty of repetition, the causes of the 
appearances not being understood. Of composition therefore 
before the laws of perspective were known, it is more to be 
wondered at that we often find it as agreeable as it is than that 
we do not find it better. In the works of Giotto we see beauti- 
ful combinations of lines and forms, though these excellences 
are rarely sustained through an entire picture; but when a 
knowledge of perspective had settled the true principles of 
grouping with reference to background, we find extended 
composition well developed. . 


Influence of Ancient Architecture Abroad. 


The nature of European men has its roots intertwined with 
the past, and can only be developed by allowing those roots 
to remain undisturbed while the process of development 15 
going on, until that perfect ripeness of the seed which carrieS 
with it a life independent of the root. This vital connection 
with the past is much more vividly felt on the Continent than 
in England, where we have to recall it by an effort of memory 
and reflection, for though our English life is in its core intensely 
traditional, Protestantism and commerce have modernised the 
face of the land and the aspects of society in a far greater 
degree than in any continental country. “Abroad,” says 
Ruskin, “a building of the eighth or tenth century stands 
ruinous in the open street; the children play around it, the 
peasants heap their corn in it, the buildings of yesterday nestle 
about it and fit ‘their new stones in its rents, and tremble in 
sympathy as it trembles. No one wonders at it or thinks of it 
as separate and of another time ; we feel the ancient world to 
be a real thing, and one with the new ; antiquity is no dream, 
it is rather the children playing about the old stones that are 
the dream.’ But all is continuous, and the words ‘ from genera- 
tion to generation’ understandable here.” 


Palladio and Piling. 


- About building in water Palladio says but little. He says 


the length of the pile must be an eighth part of the height of | 


the intended wall to be erected on it. This cannot be con- 
sidered to bean invariable maximum. So long.as it is driven 


to the solid, whether it is a fourth or a fourteenth part of the 


proportion given by Palladio, that will be the proper length. 
He orders the piles to be driven so contiguous to one another . 
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that no others can be set between them ; but:this is certainly a 
needless waste, as a due lateral or. transverse compression. of 
the soil is better obtained by moderate intervals, than such 
close ones as to exude the earth. . Their diameter was to be a 
twelfth part of their length, by which rule a pile 12 feet long 
must be a foot square. A much. smaller diameter would 
be preferable, as every builder knows what an immense weight 
a perpendicular post or column will sustain, when prevented 
from leaving its perpendicularity. He preferred repeated gentle 
blows to violent ones, for driving them, and with reason ; he 
also drove them under the inner or cross walls, which ought 
never to be omitted when they are to be carried up to the same 
height or have heavy partitions or floors to sustain. Palladio 
made-his foundation-wall twice the thickness of the superin- 
cumbent one (which is a better proportion than that of 
Vitruvius), and diminished upwards. The ancients, he observed, 
paved the trench with stone, but in his time they used plank. 
He also recommends some foundations to be arched, but leaves 
us in the dark as to the manner. 


Greek Columns, 


So far from employing pedestals to columns, 
have considered as forming as essential a part of an order as 
the entablature, the Greeks placed their columns immediately 
on the floor or uppermost step, the whole temple being 
generally raised on a low platform, to which the ascent was 
usually by three deep steps or gradini, serving as a base to the 
edifice ; the depth of the steps was not accommodated to the 
human stature, but regulated so as to accord with the dimen- 
sions of the column. It is therefore conjectured that either a 
sloping platform of wood or lesser steps of the same material 
were employed as the real ascent to the temple. The Greeks 
invariably placed their columns singly, never in pairs, as has 
frequently been done by modern architects, and which, if not 
utterly indefensible, ought never to be resorted to unless re- 
quired by positive necessity ; for instance, where wider inter- 
columns than the scale of the order will properly admit are 
required, in which case, by affording additional support to the 
entablature, coupled columns not only excuse the width of the 
intervals, but take away the air of poverty that would result 
from single columns placed at the same distance from each 
other. Coupled columns are most of all offen 
a.prostyle colonnade, especially if it be one with a pediment, 


since that disposition approximates so closely to that of the | mei 
ple as to render any incongruity the | Chichester, at a salary of 200/, a year. 


front of an ancient tem 
more striking. 


Sudeley Castle. 

Sudeley Castle is about a quarter of a mile south-east from 
Winchcombe, and appears now more like a castellated mansion 
than a baronial fortress. This building was erected by Ralph 
Lord Boteler, a prominent man, “‘a famous man of. warre,” as 
Leland says, and part of the windows here are said to have 
been glazed with beryl. Sudeley afterwards fell into the hands 
of the crown and so continued till the reign of Edward VI., 
when it was granted to Sir Thomas Seymour, who, having 
restored its neglected buildings, retired hither with Catherine 
Parr, the queen dowager, who had honoured him with her 
hand. This lady here died and was buried in the chapel, her 
effigy being sculptured in alabaster. The tomb had been 
wholly destroyed (doubtless by the republicans during the 
civil wars, when the rest of the buildings suffered so much), 
but her grave was opened in 1782, and the body being taken 
up her name and titles were found marked upon the cerecloth 
in which it was enclosed. The extent of the castle and its 
lofty towers, with the rich architecture of the hall, in various 
fragments, indicate the magnificence celebrated by Leland and 
by Fuller, who, in his quaint phraseology, calls it “of subjects’ 
castles, the most handsome habitation, and of subjects’ habita- 
tions, the strongest castle.” Part of the ruins have been rebuilt 
as a residence. 


Parrhasius the Painter. ~ . 

The correctness of Parrhasius succeeded to the genius of 
Zeuxis. He circumscribed his ample style, and, by subtle 
examination of outline, established that standard of divine and 
heroic form which raised him to the authority of a legislator, 
from whose decisions there was no appeal. He gave to the 
divine and heroic character.-in painting what Polycletus had 
given to the human in sculpture by his Doryphorus, a canon of 
proportion. Phidias had discovered in the nod of the Homeric 
Jupiter the characteristic of majesty—inclination of the head; 
this hinted to him a higher elevation of the neck behind, a 
bolder protrusion of the front, and the increased perpendicular 
of the profile. To this conception Parrhasius fixed a maximum 
—that point from which descends the ultimate line of celestial 
beauty, the angle within which, moves what is inferior, beyond 
which what is-portentous. From the head conclude to the 
proportions of the neck, the limbs, : the extremities; from the 

all the sons of one, Zeus; derived 


father to the race of guds; 
from one source of tradition, Homer; formed by one artist, 
d:and decided by Parrhasius, In 


| 


Phidias; on him measure 
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which some | heroic form. 


sive when forming | Queensland Institute of Architects. 


os 
—- 


mopeds 


the simplicity of this principle, adhered to by.thesmeat 


pericds, lies the uninterrupted progress and the une 
superiority of Grecian art. With this prerogative! 


evidently implies a profound as well as 
the parts, how are we to reconc 
intermediate parts of his forms 
how could Winckelmann, 


general knowle 
ile the criticism passed. 
“ms as inferior to their outlin 
Vin: in contradiction With his owy 
ciples, explain it by a want of anatomic knowledge? fy 
possible to suppose that he who decided his outline wit 
intelligence that it appeared ambient, and pronounce d th 
that escaped the eye, should have ‘been uninformed. ae; 
tents? Let us rather suppose that the defect ascribed 
intermediate forms of his bodies, if such a fault there wa 
sisted in an affectation of smoothness bordering on ingj 
in something effeminately voluptuous, Which .abso bed 
character and the idea of elastic vigour ; an mt 

seems to have hinted at when, in comparing his ‘9 

_with that of Parrhasius, he pronounce 
on roses, his own on flesh; emasculate _softness was not 
opinion, the proper companion of the contour, or flowery 
ness of colour an adequate substitute for the sterner tj 


GENERAL, 

Mr. R. D. Doulton had the honour of being receiy 
the King, and submitted to His Majesty a specimen , 
cups which are being made to commemorate the King’s d 
to the poor on the occasion of His Majesty’s Coronation, 
- The Roman Pharos at Dover Castle is being roofed 
order of the military authorities in order to prevent fu 
decay. It was used by early Romans as a lighthouse. 
Mr. George Cadbury has presented the sum of “50 
the Ruskin Memorial Fund. In making the gift Mr, Ga¢ 
stated that he made no stipulation as to site, but gav 
amount wherever this was settled upon. “ee: 
A Mansion in the Champs-Elysées, Paris, which at 
time gained notoriety as the Hotel Paiva, has been sol 
auction for 1,110,050 francs. a a 
Mr. G. H. M. Addison has been elected president o 

: et 


ston, has baa 
election as survey 


Mr. Inigo Pym-Jones, of Lymin 
nded by the finance committee for 


The National Society of Fine Arts in France | 
received this year 2,219 pictures and designs for exl ibitio 
the rival Salon. The selection of the architectural draw 
will be entrusted to MM. Benouville, Roy, Gardelle, Gz 
Tony Selmersheim. me de 
A New Library and vestries are to be built at Manche 
Cathedral for the use of the choir and clergy. By the addi 
it will be possible to restore to the area of the cathedral 
Jesus or Byrom Chapel at present screened off and usec 
the above purposes. The work, for which about: 3,000/.. 
be required, will be a memorial of the late Sir J. W, Macl 
M.P., who was a churchwarden of Manchester for fifteen yt 
and was the means of raising between 30,000/. and 40,000/, 
the restoration and enlargement of the cathedral, — a 
The Students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts who will c 
pete for the Prix de Rome in the section of architecture are 
(1) MM. Coutant, pupil of M. Pascal ; (2) Chiffiot, peril 
MM. Daumet and Esquié ; (3) Faur-Dujarric, pupil of 
Pascal ; (4) Ebrard, pupil of MM. Raulin and Sortais 
Duval, pupil of M. Pascal ; (6) Hubain, pupil of M. Ma 
Lambert ; (7) Ferdinand, pupil of MM. Guadet and Paul 
(8) Prost, pupil of M. Marcel Lambert ; (9) Gaussely, pupil 
MM. Daumet and Esquié ; (10) Perret, pupil of M. Pascal. 
_ The Site for the Usher Hall, Edinburgh, has not be 
selected. Four sites were submitted to the committee at th 
last meeting, namely, the Atholl Crescent site; the Cas 
Terrace site, which involves the remodelling of the Synod H 
and two sites on the city’s own ground, one at the Cat 
Market in Lauriston, and the other in the Meadows. 1 
town clerk is ‘to procure and lay before the committee furth 
information in: printed form regarding’ the sites, including t 
cost of purchasing the Synod Hall. * — a 
. Baldersby Hall, Yorkshire, about five miles from Rip 
and six from Thirsk, and the late seat of Viscount Downe, | 
been partially destroyed by fire. The hall was formerly t 
residence of George Hudson, the railway king. Bae 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., has been engaged 
preparing designs for several of the copes which will be ust 
at the Coronation. The Bishopof Durham’s will cost about 17 
Ancient Lights.—At the ordinary general meeting of t 
Society of Architects held on March 20 it was resolved: 
That it be referred to the Council of this Society to take 
action as may be deemed necessary to promote some I aa 
to amend the existing law appertaining to rights of ig 
Carried unanimously. eee Soe 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


chitect and Contract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
nection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
7 A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
le the subject a special study, and will be £lad to answer 
he columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
plicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
cult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER, will further 
wer any legal question that may be. of interest to our 
lers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
VISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. ’ 

tor will be glad to receive from Architects in Landon 
the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
be interested. PEMA 

hors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
ssarily be held responsible for their contents. 

munication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
@ and address of the writer—not.in every case’ for 
ication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

ndenis are requested to make their’ communications 
riefas possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
dence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
nunications. 


=% 


TENDERS, ETC. 
real disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
arance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c.; it ts par- 
arly requested that information of this description be. 
arded to the ‘Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
tS, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays: 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


*ALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
1orial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
nation can be dbtained at ‘the ‘office of the Agent- 
or thé State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 


OGATE,—May 14:—Designg tequired for a new town 
miums, .150/, 100/, and 752 Mr. F, Bagshaw, 
‘ngineer, Harrogate, 


ND.—April 2r.—Designs. are invited for twenty-five 
houses for the Coleraine Urban District Council. 
% Mr. W. Henry, clerk to. the Council. 


ND.—April 21.—Prizes of 20/. and 1o/, respectively 


f houses in Coleraine. 
‘1, Coleraine. 

0.—April 4.—Competitive drawings are invited for 
to be erected at Langho, near Blackburn, for the 


Street, Dartford, Kent. 


accommodation of the epileptics, imbeciles and idiots at present 
in the workhouses of the Chorlton Union and the township of 

Manchester.» Premiums of 200/,; 150/.. and 1oo/., respectively 

will be awarded. Lithographed plan of site, and copy of con- 

ditions and instructions, may be obtained by a.written applica- 

tion only, addressed to the Clerk to the Joint Asylum Com-, 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R.° Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

MANCHESTER.—April 4.—Designs are invited for a colony 
for epileptics and imbeciles for the Chorlton and Manchester 
joint asylums. Premiums of 200/, 150/ and 1oo/. respectively 
are offered. Mr.:H. Woodhouse, Clerk to Asylums Board, 
Manchester, 

’ MEXBOROUGH.—May 1.—The committee 0. the Mex- 
borough Montagu Hospital invite plans for the erection of 
an accident hospital for both sexes, for the treatment of thirty 
patients, with the needful nurses and servants’ accommodation. 
Premiums of 25/7. and 1o/. are offered, the premium awarded to 
merge in the commission. Mr. C. Brumpton, secretary, Fern 
Villa, Mexborough, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 


OLDHAM.—April 8.—Competitive drawings are invited for 
erection of new market hall and shops in Albion Street and 
Henshaw Street. Premiums will be awarded to the authors of 
the.three selected designs, viz. 5o0/. for the design placed first, 
30/. for the design placed second, and 20/. for the design placed 
third. Mr. S. A. Pickering, borough surveyor, Oldham, 

SCOTLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for a branch 
library for the Anderston district, Glasgow. Sir J. D. Mar- 
wick, town clerk, Glasgow. 


SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 1oo/., 507. and 
25/.:are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk; Town Hall, Sunderland. 


' YORK.—May 1.— Designs are invited for a Memorial to the 
late Queen Victoria to be placed in the Guildhall: York. The 
design must include a representation of Her Majesty, and be 
accompanied by an estimate of the cost of the work complete, 
such cost not to exceed 1,000/. A prize of 5o/. (to merge in 
the commission) will be given for the accepted design. Mr, 
W. H. Andrews, town clerk, Guildhall, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


oe 


tea 


ASHINGTON.—April 2.—For erection of a Presbyterian 
manse.at Ashington.. Mr. Osborne Blythe, architect, Market 
Place, Morpeth, 

CLAYTON.—March 31.—For erection of a: warehouse at Oak 
Mills, Clayton, Yorks. Messrs. Milnes & France, architects, 
99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. . 

CocKERMOUTH.—April 7.—For erection of a greenhouse at 
the cemetery. Mr. T. Cuthbert Burn, clerk to the Burial 
Board, Main Street, Cockermouth. 

COLNE.—April 1.—For erection of a grand stand and all 
necessary railing, fencing, &c., at the show field on June 7. 
Mr. R.'S. Pilling, architect, Colne. 

DARTFORD.—April 4—For erection of a concert-hall, 
billiard-room, cloakrooms, &c., at Westgate House, Spital 
Mr. Herbert E. Bennett, secretary, 
Westgate House Club and Institute, Dartford. 
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CALLINGTON.—April 7.—For erection of a dwelling+house 
at Woodland, near Callington. Mr. John Sansom, Brier 
Liskeard. 


DuRHAM.—April 4.—For reconstruction of cottages in 
South Cross Street, Leadgate. Mr. Charles E. Oliver, archi- 
tect, Consett Iron Co., Ltd, Consett. 


EAST MOLESEY. —April 1.—For erection of a fire station. 
Mr. John Stevenson, surveyor, Council Offices, Walton Road, 
East Molesey. 


GRAVESEND.—April 8.—For erection of an Aadiional block 
in{the hospital, Denton, near Gravesend. Particulars supplied 
by the City Surveyor, Guildhall, EC, 


HELSTON.—April 5.—For erection of a police station and 
appurtenances at Helston, Cornwall. Mr. Oliver Caldwell 
architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


HITHER GREEN.—April 10.—For erection of an engineer’s 
cottage-at the Park Fever Hospital. Specification. prepared 
by the surveyor, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Specifi- 
cation, conditions of contract, &c., may be obtained at the office 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


HULL —March 31.—For erection of a. new workhouse in- 
firmary at. Patrington. Messrs. Runton & Barry, architects, 
Savile Chambers, Hull. 


ILForD.—April 14.—For erection of a junior mixed schoo 


for 500 children, with latrines, playsheds, caretaker’s house, 
&c., on the Loxford Hall estate, Ilford. Mr. C. J. Dawson, 
architect, 7 Bank Buildings, Ilford, Essex. 


IRELAND.—For additions to and rebuilding the present 
Lamb inn, Blaina, and the Ballers’ Arms inn, Blaina. Messrs. 
Lansdowne & Griggs, architects, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, 
Newport, Mon. 


IRELAND.—March 31.—For erection of a new hotel on site 


of the present King’s Head, Blaina, Mon. 
architect, 50 Glebeland, Merthyr. 


Mr. T. Roderick, 


IRELAND —April 7.—For erection of a town hall, Macroom. 


Mr. A. W. Barnard, architect, Macroom. 


IRELAND.—April 7.—For construction of a lean-to shed on 
the west side of the goods shed on Donegall Quay, Belfast. 
Mr. W. A. Currie, secretary, Harbour Office, Belfast. 


at Madron, 


IRELAND. —April 9.—For erection of a church at Lism 
co Meath. Mr. Frederick Shaw, architect, Drogheda, 

IRELAND.—April 11.—For erection of a pair of s 
detached villas in-Deramore Drive, Malone Road, Re 
Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, architects, 41 Donegall F 
Belfast. 

IRELAND.—April 12.—For erection of two villas or 
Purdysburn Estate, Belfast. Messrs. Graeme- Watt & Tul 
architects, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 

_ IRELAND —April 14.—For erection of a parish chur. 
Kilcoe, diocese of Ross. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, architec 
South Mall, Cork, ; eae 

IsLEWORTH.—April 1.—For additions to the Percy H 
Schools, Isleworth, Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, Par, 
street, Birmingham. 

. KEIGHLEY.—April 2.—-For erection of a “four- -storey 
warehouse in.Dalton Lane. Messrs, Moore Scrat 
tects, York Chambers, Keighley. 

KINETON.—April 3.—For erection of a. Wesleyan mini 
house, Kineton. Mr. Arthur Fairfax, solicitor, Banbury. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES —April 3.—For erection o 
additional buildings for the technical schools, St. James’s I 
Mr. Harold A. Winser, town clerk, Kingston-upon-Thame 

LEEDS.—For superstructure of warehouse, 100 fee 
180 feet, including steel construction, plastering, aspl 
hardwood flooring, &c. _ Messrs, W. Evan Jones, and Perl 
Bulmer, architects, 7 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For erection of four through houses in S$ 
Grove Mount, Hunslet. Mr. John B. Leak, orci Wat 
Road, Hunslet. 

LEIGH.—April 2.—For erection of a school for sa chi 
and a chapel to seat 700.in Leigh Road, Leigh, Lanca: 
Messrs. Banks, Fairclough & Stephen, architects, Leigh. 

- LEADGATE.—April 4.—For reconstruction of cottag 
South Cross Street, Leadgate. Mr. Henry Holliday, Co 
Iron Co., Ltd., Consett. 


LoNDON.—April 10.—For erection of a gate octets 
and an addition to the steward’s house at the Northern 
valescent Fever Hospital... Mr. T.-Duncombe Mann, « 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 

MapDRON.—March 31.—For erection of a Wesleyan Cc 
Cornwall. Mr. ‘Henrys Mee arch 
26 Clarence Street, Penzance. s 
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of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS Cost! Pit aes 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltm., Sole QBanufaciurers a 
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and ater 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
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orporations. 
All particulars 
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|DDLETON-ON-THE-WOLDS.—April 10.—For erectioh of 
syan chapel and- schools at Middleton-on-the-Wolds. 
5, Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 76 Lowgate, Hull. 
ANTWICH.—April 7.—For erection of electricity works 
efuse-destructor. Mr. W. F. Newey, surveyor, Market 
- Nantwich. . 
EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE —April 2.—For erection of the 
ack special school. Mr. Alfred Goddard, clerk, Grainger 
West. 
pHAM.—April 9.—For complete electrical equipment of 
amcar depot at Wallshaw. Mr.S. A. Pickering, borough 
jor, Town Hall, Oldham. 
CKERING AND KIRBYMOORSIDE. — March 31.— For 
‘six miles of 3}-inch' and 3-inch cast-iron water-mains, 
nstruction of impounding tanks and service reservoir and 
ply of about 210 tons of cast-iron pipes and fittings for 
at water-supply of Spaunton, Lastingham and Appleton- 
ors, Yorks Mr..J E.,Parker,, engineer, Post Office: 
bers, Newcastle-on-Tyne,,) . : 
JTNEY.—For erection of a detached residence, Keswick ' 
Putney,S.W. Mr. Hugh Davies, architect, 124 Holborn, . 
NDBACH.—April 4.—For erection of a detached villa for| 
esleyan minister at Sandbach. Mr. Alfred Price, archi- 
andbach. 
ITLAND.—April 15.—For erection of a public slaughter- 
on the farm of Thirdmailing, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 
adrew M‘Quaker, architect, Glenbank, Dalry. 
ACOMBE —April 2.—For erection of a new police-station 
combe, Cheshire. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, 
ite Street, Chester. | 
NDERLAND.—April 3.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
ouses at the corner of Saville Place and Tatham 
‘Messrs. Wm. & T. R. Milburn, architects, 20 Fawcett 
Sunderland. met 
.LES.— For erection of two semi-detached villas at 
ach, Aberdare. Mr. Samuel J. Williams, architect, 
ntague Terrace, Aberdare. 
LES.— March 31.—For erection of six houses at Hengoed. 
Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. ; 
1es.—March 31.—For erection of a villa on the 
Wdygarth Estate, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. T. Roderick, 
ct, 50 Glebeland, Merthyr. 


Telegrams, 


“LIMMER, LONDON.” | 


. | THE LIMMER 
O-EXTRAGTORS. aspuaLte pavin COMPANY. 
ve Vy i hi 


LIMITED, 


=) 
ForRM or BLocz 


WALES.—March 31.—For erection of twenty-eight houses 
or more, Abercynon. Mr. Dowdeswell, architect, John Street, 
Treharris. 

WALES.— April 1.—For erection of a classroom and other 
additions to the Neyland Board school buildings. Mr. D. 
Edward Thomas, architect, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

WALES.—April 1.—For erection of a convalescent home at 
Cwmdonkin, Swansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, 
Castle Street, Swansea, bhig 

WALEs —April 2.—For erection of a pavilion at Bangor for 
the Royal National Eisteddfod. Mr. Frank Bellis, architect, 
204 High Street, Bangor. 

WALES.—April 9 —For erection of additional classrooms 
and other improvements and alterations at the infant depart- 
ment of the Griffithstown Board school, Griffithstown. Messrs. 
Lansdowne & Griggs, architects, Newport, Mon. 

WALES.—April 14.—For erection of schools and classrooms, 
&c., Rhosllanerchrugog. Rev. R. Roberts, Laurel House, 
Rhosllanerchrugog: 

WALES.—April 19 —For repairs and improvements at the 
Fochriw and Gelligaer Village Board schools. -Messrs. James 
& Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

West HAM.—April 1 —For erection of a public library at 
Broadway, Plaistow. ‘Mr. S. B. Russell, architect, 11 Gray’s 
Inn Square, W.C. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—April 3—For structural altera- 
tions to Grove House, Grove Park. Mr. Hugh Nettleton, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Weston-super- Mare. 

WuitsBy.—April 1.—For erection’ of a smallpox hospital. 
Mr. Thomas Keat Scott, surveyor, Flowergate, Whitby. - 

WHITEHAVEN —April 2.—For pullitg-down and rebuilding 
111 Duke Street, and overhauling the exterior of the present 
baths and wash-houses in Duke Street. Mr. Thomas Browr, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 

WINDSOR.—April 1.—For erection of stabling, stores and 
workshops at the Corporation storeyard, Alma Road, Windsor. 
Mr. E. A. Stickland, borough surveyor, Alma Road, Windsor. 

WINGATE.—April 5.—For erection of a Wesleyan Methodist 
church and school at Wingate. Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 
Market Place, Durham. 

WORKINGTON —April 7.—For erection of six dwvelling- 
houses at Frostoms, Workington. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., 
architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 
Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


[1871. 


Telephone, 
862. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the OCompany’s Officer, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E£.O. 


as ee | The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


| —— Having acquired Sawing Re etme 
are now prepared to su 

ASSELS & WILLIAMSON, PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 

INEERS & FOUNDERS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 

THERWELL. &e., &e., in their famous 

_ OATALOGUES FREE. LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


ND WHITE ACID, 
ding and 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


PRICES ON APPLIOATION. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


FECTION IN ROOFING. 


(HURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


‘Tequired, Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation 


puree of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
eS 1867, Only Medal, Vienna 1373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Sorks—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
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. 


THE CLOBE 


CHEMICAL MFC. CO, 
85a Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


WILKINSON & LENG, Ltd., 
Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Mewels,/ £0.) 
SCUPHAM & WOOD, 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 
THR 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 


Ltd. 


STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
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For ECCLESIASTICAL, DOMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSKP. 
Telephone No 91 King’s Cross. 
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TENDERS. 


‘ANNFIELD PLAIN. 


Of 
F or street,, works at Back Langley 
Terrace, Back Hawthorn Terrace 


Terrace, Annfield Plain, Durham. Mr. T. J. TROWSDALE, 


surveyor. 
G. J. Christopher 
S. Dart 

J. Dunn, Annfield Plain (accepted ) 


e ° e ° 


BARNSLEY. 


For erection of a ‘villa residence, ‘Sheffield Road,and. two 
houses and outbuildings, Beech Street, Barnsley. Messrs. 
CRAYSHAW & WILLINSON, architects, 13 Regent. Street, node Hi 


_ Barnsley. 
Accepted tenders. 


E. R.:Taylor, excavator, mason and bzicklayer. : 


A. Hawley, carpenter and 


Robinson & Son, slater. 
W.' Dransfield, plumber and glazier. ay 


BIRKBY. 
For erection of a dwelling-house and shop, Bitkby, sj 
Mr. J. BERRY, architect, Huddersfield. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. H. Brook, mason, 
LS Kettlewell, j joiner, 
G. Slater & Son, plumber. 
T. B. Tunnacliffe, slater and pe 


Terrace, Back Croft 
and Back Sycamore 


Abies iP Sy Ae take | B. Wrigley, painter, 
° <2. O89 40710 J.. Cooke, concreter. 
<> 161915 7 | : . 


BLACKBURN. 

> 1 For painting the town hall, Freckleton Street baths, Go 
tion Park, Queen’s : Park, and Nos. 1 and 2 Market H 
Mr. WILLIAM STUBBS, borough engineer. 
: S34 ccopted tenders. 
iy < ' C! Dixon, Mincing Lane, town hall. __ 
a Fielding & McCarthy, Cleaver Street, Queen’s Park 

Sis ‘of J. Heys & Sons, Darwen Street, Corporation 

J. Leaver, Northgate, baths. 


joiner. 
Fielding & McCarthy, markets. 


C. Dryden, plasterer. 


W. Smith, painter. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For erection of premises: in Montgomery Street, Huminahan 


Mr. C. HcoK .COLLETT, architect. 
GLOVER. 
Gill . A 
Rowbotham 
. Briley 
Davis 
Whittall 
Wee. 
‘Baker & War 
‘Crowder : : 2 aes 
Elvin : H : eee 
‘Harley : : Be 
Webb 
- Bishop 
Smith & Pitts 
MorRRIS (accepted ) 


BUCKINGHAM. 
For construction of two culverts, the diversion of a roa 
other works at Turweston, Bucks. 


Ouantiies by Masi J. WOODFIELD, Steeple Claydon, Winslow (ac- 


cepted ) . aan Ys Petite + aes 
. “& 3,760 0 © 
31535. 9 .O} 3 gi a | ¢ 

ee ot oat BURNLEY. 

. 3,008 o o | For street works in Wood Street, Hapton. Mr,S, EpMon 
2.3 2.616.010 surveyor, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 
; Paty Fc) ke ee ob 6) Mullen & Durkin. : : ol) ee 
: - 23876 0 0 French & Clough ;, i : 2 ‘ « 279 
; 2h 2707O...0 0 J. & G. Duxbury . . rr 
3 ./32;826"0' So G. Read & Sons . A : A > enema 
; 2 2080 'O-6 Exors. of H. jee ; : : «249: 

;! 2791 0 -O J. Wadge . : 6 : : ahege 

2 2987.0 Oo J: Miles 6 : ° : : : » 239 

2 BIO OG] «J. Green d , : ee] 
‘ 2,640 101.0 W. SUTCLIFFE, Burnley (accepted aE « 229 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAQUE’S “‘ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views,tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 88.; or sabe Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stapaped directed 
envelope, 


SN 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 

68 CHANCERY LANH, 


OLDACRES & CO., LONDON, W.O. 


"* Quantities '' Box, 14”” x9" x5”, 28. each. 
Telephone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘“‘ Oldacres. London." 


STAINED: GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 

Mrpat AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


UaTALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
‘DRAWING, INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palett:s, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, 7 -Squares, Set}! 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., aud Artists’ 
: Materials of every description, : 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’. OIL’ COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


DRAWING OFFIC 


QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAP HED POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 3 Sonne ae pea O eebe 
i ontinuous Drawin 
METCHIM & SON, i pa 


_ T3iuches wide). 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, | POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kind 
Westminster, S.W. POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 


Surveyors’ Diaty and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; Send for Particulars; ana-sona fon Catalogues an 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. CEO. J. P OORE & co.  LTD,, LIVI LIVE 
BLUE ana BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOG! 
FERRO-GALLIC nos, 3. cook & fit 
PRINTS. DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHE! 


White line en blue ground.and darklineon white ground, a i treet, Br 
W. F. STANLEY & CO. LIMITED,|)°s: 2 & 3 fot a 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. Telephone No. 185 Wes 
I 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, Telegraphic Address, ‘ Cartoons, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. i OOOO ce 


Telephone No. 871 Hop. LIGHTNING 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED CONDUCT 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or Wholesale Manufacturers and Erector 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staff. 
W. J. FURSE & 


‘'Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by’9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHA 


for12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured 
W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, w.o. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spi 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NorvINGHAM.” 


T. A.. HARRIS, 
NO MORE BURST Pl 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 

PATENT 
EMPTYING 


Manufacturer of every description of ‘ 
SANITARY APPLIANCES) 

TWIN STOP-COCK. 
As used by War Office and 


Catalogues on Application. Tel, No. 1022 Hop. 
London School Board. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS ‘EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Rees CASES for THE ARCHITECT 
Price 2s,—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
‘Ludgate Circus, London, H.C. 


GARRATT S&S 


Leipsic Road, Lm D8 
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CANNI NG TOWN. 


rectio 


id& Newman . of Sas 
E.Symes ° . . . » 
ton & Sons . 


J. MADDISON, Canna? Town (accepled) ; 
rection of three cottages adjoining above. 


i Maddison . : r : 


CLITHEROE, 


rection of thirteen water-closets and new, urinals ; at ‘the 


orkhouse. 


WATSON & SONS, York Street (accepted) 


EARBY. 


ection a a new chapel ‘and: school at Earby, ‘Yorkshire, 
{r.. JAMES HARTLEY, architect,; Swadford Chambers, 


kipton. 


C, Watson, joiner. 


E.W. Smith, plumber,, : 

W. Smith, plasterer. 
“R. Thornton & Sons, Skipton, slater. 
R. Clark, Barnoldswick, painter.,,. 
Ellison & Co, Skipton, ironfounder. 


A t 


g By 


HACKNEY. 


op of cart-shed, office and mess- room at} ithe Glifden! 
Mr. NorM AN SCORGIE, borough surveyor. 


‘oad depot. 
Goodman & Son . a ol Set 
Castle & Son . 2 : : i. 
Shurmur & Son, Ltd. . ee ee 
meer, Santo & Co., Ltd. - yee 
ey & Stone . : : - : 
Bull (went 7 ; i : 
lard & Brand”. ete ; : 
win Bros. & Co. 


PARKER, 124 Sumner Road, Peckham AG 


ehled) . . ° : 


n of the Carters’ Arms, Beckton Road. Mr. HENRY 
OSTON, architect, 39 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Accepted tender seis; 
W. Cowgill, mason, 


HESTON. 


For forming paths, gravelling, drainage, &c., at the new burial- 
ground, Sutton Lane, Heston, Middlesex. 


Messrs, PARR 


: yee 659 0 O & KATES, sites 5 Brent Road,’ ‘Brentford, W. 
12115874. Oy O J. Ball. - * £982 9 II 
+ Bisel he © G. N. Soole & Son . . . - - 543 10 Oo 
1,435 Oo oO Lawrence &:Thacker .' : Honk . sap 9 6 
W.H. Brown aie e : : 442.0 0 
J. Dorey & Co., Ltd. wv. : 5 a ek ° oO 
RTI PPL MEO W. Wisdom <3 / ‘ : to 0 Oo 
Sauk: W. PARKER, Brentford (accepted ) ; - +, 200-13) 0 
uy gah i A.&B. Hanson... sl - 384 90 0 


Middlesex. 
Road, Brentford, 
H. Edymann : 


hr 0 oO 


A. & B. Hanson 
W. H. Brown 
S. N! Soole & Son 


Ward & Son . 
H.G. Carey 5 


, Brentford burial- 
“Messrs. PARR & 
, ford, W. 


J. Dorey & Co., Ltd. ; : 


W. WISDOM, Isleworth (accepted ) 


For erection of a sexton’s pip sists dwarf feaiott and other 
work at the new burial-ground, Sutton Lane, Heston, 
Messrs.'PARR &/ RTE; architects, 5* Brent 


W.i 

. . . » £1 080 
972 
951 
897 
878 
875 
* : vig é 863 I 
5 - : : 847 


eonooooog 


For supply and erection: of-iron, gates, railings, Re. at the new 


-ground, 4 Sutton, Lane, Heston, Middlesex. 
KatEs, architects, 5 Brent Road, . Brent- 


T'ongfield & Co. : she P v n 997 , 4 
Wy Hart, Son, Peard & Co. : - 593 4 1 
i canes W. A. Baker ERA MRA 8, : a tgi' 12” o 
woul NW Reynold & Co. HSE AEE. ees yay eae 3 
McDowell, Stevens & Co. », 520 9 10 
i é GRIFFIN FOUNDRY Cor ‘Birmingham accel’. 357 10 oO 
‘ Mena e aaa ae HUDDERSFIELD. 
Z . 387 0 o| For additions and alterations to 56 -Bankfield’ Road. Mr. 
5 378.0 O ' J.'BERRY, architect; 3 Market Place, Huddersfield: 
Pte © A262 Oh Oo Accepted tenders. 
tae Baty AO A. Graham & Sons, Springdale, mason. * 
4 nde? a GORy°O? O F. Maffin & Co., Alfred Street, joiner. , 
Teer 450m OF. 0 D. Taylor & Son, Lockwood, plumber." 
‘W: E. Jowitt, John William Street, slater and plasterer, 
350 0 oO ipa: - Taylor & Co., Macaulay Street, electric lighting. 


C. W. HOBMAN’S — 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


TAR PAVING, 


icial Stone § Mosaic, 
Roulded or Plain, 


LABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Manufacturers & Contractors. 


_ sae amr 
WwW. HOBMAN & Co.: 


ONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §,E. 


ARDS & MEDWAY 


timgton Steam Joinery Works, 

‘ED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 

agraphie Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 

5S JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 

description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Designs carried out with the greatest care and 

STIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 


urnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


ized Bricks. 


any work their own Mines of Fire- clay, 
1, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
Ps 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


N.-W. Railway, ‘Broad Street, ECs 


1ELLIWELL 


PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


ENT GLAZING 


‘Et tweTonn STREET, WESTMISTER, 


oo BRIGHOUSE, ’ ‘YORKS. 
. 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council. and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


’ Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE'& ART "METAL WORKERS, 
STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass: of all: kinds, of Hearth’ and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. 
‘JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 

> PADIHAM, LANCS. 


WALTER'S 2". 


> VENTILATORS 


ARE THE. BEST ON THE 
| MARKET. 

Also Makers of WALTFR’S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Cowls, &c. 


ve 


; WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. | 
WPLVERHAMPTON, 


London Representative :— | 


~ | MRA H..J. HORTON. | 
85 Gracechurch Street, 


E.C, 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
‘IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Honses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained Srom the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
'\\ WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


BLINDS. 

FITTINGS. 

SUN BLINDS. 

ned asl BLINDS. 

VENETIAN BLINDS. ; 

DARK ROOM BLINps, 129 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 
WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences, Public — 
Private Buildings, &c. 
|_Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order sollctbed: 


W. SALTER & CO. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalit- 
ing Work. All communications to 
587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HOWELL & CD. 


OLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
.Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
‘Price 12s. 6d, 


| Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


ee 


x 
e 
ene: 


> 
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= 
’ HU DDERSFIELD—continued. LONDON — continued. 

For erection of two semi- detached villas, outbuildings and For kerbing and spur stones at the South- Western Ho 
boundary walls in Tuvnacliffe Road, Ashenhurst. Messrs. for the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 

JOHN Kirk & SONS, architects, Huddersfield. J. Mowlem & Co. : : : + tS age 

Accepted tenders. E. & H. Beevers . .° SR 

_H. Roebuck, mason and bricklayer. MESTON & HALE, Harlesden (accepted ) . 214 

H. Atha, joiner. For draining and ventilating subways at the Grove ‘Ho 

T. B. Tunnacliffe, plasterer and slater. ___ for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. i 

J. Marsden, plumber. . W. H. Lorden & Son’. : : : | ee 

F. Watts, painter. Viney & Stone. ; ‘ A : 2 + 425 

J. Cooke, concreter. E. Iles, jun. . 3 A ae i 368 

: W. Keys. . 34t 

HULL. é Turtle & Appleton 340 


Seed Bros & Crook . p : j e : — 


Rar erection of a park- keeper’s lodge in the West Park, . Mr. P Clrdineae Eacell 


RST, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 2 

Me Harper a3) oe i : ; . £508.18 0 E. WALL, Tooting (accepted ) e ie ae 
» H. Moody . ; ; AS gh ‘ . . 505 oO O| For erection of a visitors’ room at the Grove © hospital, : 
‘J. R. Woods ; 3 Nero : : . 504 15 0 Metropolitan ae ore 

Hull Joiners, Ltd. , 3 ; : : . 5¢4 O11] . ‘E. Wall : 5 : : . Oa £436 

H. Kaye . : - ; : - 504 0 O W. Keys. i . 398 

Evans & Ca. ; seAOZe Bi 9 5 Oe Reon Camberwell (accepted). 3 ‘ 384 

2 3 


T. SINGLETON, Witham, Hull (accepted) i - 449 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


ena es oe KING’S LYNN. 
For drainage and sanitary works, ° Pocock Street s 


For supply of a Lancashire boiler, for the _electric- lighting 


* Committee. ee Aaa : 

H. & T.DANKS (accepled).  . . » «£782 10, 0 Fe & ree lS Se a heat 
. H. Leney& Son... . 3 
LONDON. Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . A «i ee : . 3,76 
For cleaning and paintingwork at the Western Hospital, for |: pleut WE 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. | | h pave tae oo 
Jo J. Richards S53 er Wie ee “£2 os6 0 o| . Johnson oe 00 7938" 
R. Athey . ; ‘ é Aan, ae 1,715 10 oO J, W. Be Sons: age 5” te aS 
_W. Rogers “hv lt, woe Lehi vine cary ey eee Olso |e ere “ . 2,875 
M. Batchelor . : . : ; . ; 1,689 o o| For sanitary and distvten Bee Puligney school, ‘Be 

M. McCarthy . : ‘ : ; : Aga rfc eve Meno, ‘Street, Soho. 
E. Mills. 5 p ; : ; ; 1,434 20’ 0}. Go Neal>". 4 : z : ae £2145, 
J. CoMason °°. els 2 1,278 10: 0 | Jehrison & Co"... 
R. Woollaston & Co. : 5 ; : . 1,050 0 oO L..H..&.R. Roberts; ee « ) . 1,994 
G. McArthur & Co... ww we 890:50' 0 | J Peattic’.  . 2. “1,988 
"T Cole: i) } i . - 826 0 o| R. P. Beattie*. : : : Z ; ‘ 1,764 

G. E. STURGIS, Putney (accepted Diets . - 795 10 oO * Recommended for acceptance, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTZING STONE co. 
(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and CG. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 

Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ST 

Too ee 


TUBES 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT ROGnEE 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND 'FELTS FOR. LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATE 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


SAMPLES, PRICES, ANN, FULL PARTICULARS. GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING CO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVE 


A Lisi oF ART PLATE 


PUBLISHED IN “THE ARCHITECT” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION TO 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E 


- 
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‘SUPPLEMENT 1 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


sction of new school in accordance pith revised Bans; 
ywnmead Road site, Fulham. 


liskin& Sons. - ‘ : 2  vila8 4 8p 2 oO. fe) 
ey Bros. . - ee : - v 26,5477 O10 
mpson & Son . ee Te {i 26;207%:04 Oo 
e & Co., Ltd. . ms . . - . 26,161.0,.0 
ough & eee = ears’ - 26,111 0 O 
Wallis & Sons : slew ltl us Ht b4el 82.0 
awrance & Sons . ; - aie bh iOnaQT. OC 
M. Patrick . A : : % 2533005 On O 
“ing & Son. 4 “ “ “ a 25.2400 02.0 
= &Son . “ R : : ome section OL.G 
: - é 4 : Be oh A re Me 

& Randall ; - : : ‘ pase Zid, Oo 
ormick & Sons ° . - : - 24,643 0 0 
pson . ; : : = . 24,600 0 o 
lith & Sons, Ltd. “ : 2 3 24,560. roe) 
cer, Santo & Co, Ltd. . “ «24,5540. 0 
1 Lorden & Son’ = j é * « 24,444 0 0 
iy Bros. ; ; - F - 24,406 0 Oo 
ohnson & Co., Ltd. * 4 : : 23,9507 0% o 


nitary and drainage 


works, Chequer Street school, 
nhill Row, St. Luke’s. 


eal . : 63st 57. 0 0 
Sanitary Lead Lining and Pipe Bending 

pd, . . : . 4 “ 2,104: 0: oO 
"ER. Roberts . - : : 3 - 2,068 0 0 
son & Co. . ‘ : : ; Z « 2.051: GF 0 
S. Williams & Son . : - 2) 1 FN{Q98*""6" .o 
attie . P : ‘ : “ ‘ - 1,966 0 o 
imott & Sons . f “ - 31,960 0° 0 
ns Bros. . A a = . fs - 1,949 0 o 
y & Horner . 5 - : . « ¥,043°0: o 
il* , : a 3 1,889 0 oO 


tks to offices, &c., Bonner Street school, Bethnal Green. 


tt & Power . : e : ‘ é -£446- 0.0 
attie . . . : . ° »- 425 90 0 
hant & Hirst | 3 ; ‘ ‘ 39520, 0 
‘ns Bros. 4 : 7 - - ‘i «- 368-0 o 
| 4 : 2 : C 22324 0, O 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For heating works, Wood’s Road school, Peckham. 


W. G: Cannon & Sons : Mal bad sk “#849 0” Oo 
Savane & Sons . ° : : “ie eae 845 0 0 
J. & F. May : ° : : rt 820° 0 Oo 
J.Esson  . oo > s . . + TE - 705 14 0 
J.Grundy . gt 4] é {USO ch &. 6750. 0 
M. Duffield & Sons , : ‘ gt 6355 O40 
J. C. Christie ° s Stet +8.025--0-0 
The Paragon Heating Co.* : : ‘ « 518 -0°0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


LINSLADE. 

For supply of about 260 tons of cast-iron water-pipes and 
specials (5-inch, 4-inch and 3-inch diameter), cast-iron 
well. cylinders, &c. Messrs. SANDS & WALKER, engineers, 
Angel Row, Nottingham. 


A PCER ECC an semester ee £57) teh fs) ais RBOOe Ob O 
A. Atkins . : s : - : : - 6,532 0 0 
W. Manders. : ee ‘ - 5,524 00 
Wyatt Bros. . . : < : - 5,023 0 0 
W. Cokex . ; : : J . 4,981 13 0 
B. Cooke & Co. 4 - : : ; 7 45507 O...0 
C. Chamberlain. . : ; é : -As72ou84 IT 
C. Ford —. ; ‘ , ? - : “- 4,550* 01 0 
Green & Co. . 4 ‘ a - 4,540 0 Oo 
J. H. Vickers - r P 3% 1.4,139)..0 © 
Bower Bros. . . . b 4154,325, OO 
Windsor & Co. . F 4 ‘ aed, TOO >" 0: 50. 
H. Shardlow + , - ae OLOLION O 
Birtley Ironworks. . Z . “ ae2,ots 4 6 
Alldays & Onions : : - 2,66718 o 
E. & W. H. Haley . . rs eti2s§7671I oO 
Biggs, Wall & Co. . : Hes. YF, 3 
Cochrane & Co. f ° me 225g sh Tt 
Dixon & Fish 2612;178 ‘rn 6 
STANTON IRONWORKS, near Nottingham (ac- 

cepted) . . : ° ; . 212,149. 17 6 
Clay. Cross Co. . ; : : : . « 21ZFit0 2 
Garsons & Sons = : : - : 21/2,120 14 2 
J. S. Roberts, Ltd. . F : “ 3 2 22,087:,.1L- 9 
Butterley Ironworks . ‘ 2,070-15 7 
Sheepbridge Iron Co. (do not include cylinders) 1,891. 13. 10 
J & R. Ritchie (do not include cylinders) - 1,810 0 o 


IMPROWVED ELECTRIC 


SAFETY 


PASSENG 


IFT 


JRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 
HAND, AND POWER, 


FOR 


SSENGERS 
d GOODS. 


d to H.M. Government, 
way Companies, Hotels, 
4, Public Buildings, 
shouses, Wharfs, 
ite Houses. 


IDDLETON, 


¥ & GENERAL send 


ra Foundry, Leeds. 


: LIEBER, A.B.O., 47H EDITION, 
sna tiaAUL LEEDS.” 
14, 
London Agent— 
8 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


and 


Moncur St., 


. 
. 


Station, 


JOHN BENNIE, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star Engine Works, 


Manchester Agent— Bday RITUATE, 10 New Brown 
Street, Manchester, 


BALANCE 


ER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


HEATING 


Maker of all kinds o' 
- HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway S8ta- 
tions,&c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 


Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel. 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 
Houses, Glasgow, 
&e., &c. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS, 


CROWN WORKS, 
LEEDS. 


GLASGOW. 


= 
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MILE END. is . WALES—continued. 
For a complete electric-light installation at the public library, | For conversion of the north: pier into a: promenade 
.Bancroft Road. Mr. W. Bech borough engineer. Aberavon. A 
Haines & Co... é ; ; 4 .£148 18 8 G. Thompson & Co.. Rite Be ; fl 284 1 
Barlow Bros. . . : . . ° . 1277-0 10 Howell & Cockwell . A | ee cee oan 
Tamplin & Makovski . : ¥ ; s 5 iHOOrIy 2 J. Davies . 935.3 
Lighting Corporation, Ltd). 5.0). sna SagO7Id7 Oo T..ScorT, Glasgow and Aberavon (accebted) | 887 
- Christie & Co. .. <i 06 <0 £0 Clark & Co.* 628 1 
> WARD BROS., 13 Beer Lane, E. €. (accepled De Wee O3 ak FO * Made an error in length of railing, me ZA 
MORECAMBE. ‘See Pa 
For layin inch and 3-inch cast-iron water-mains, with valves ae 
ae &c., in Heysham and ae uel "Mr, H. G. WAL 
NICHOLSON-LAILEY, surveyor. For sewerage works in Darwall Streét, Hathendan 'g 
GF. Schofield. ; } 3 : ‘ £728 150 Littleton Street, Teddesley Street, Butts Road, » 
WCroeee Webb abe ; t j 690.0 0 Road, Lichfield Street, Lower Forster Street, U 
Ee Trend LD an SEE, CE eee 5 Forster Stteet, Warwick Street, the Butts, Freer § 
J. Hinchcliffe & Goi : = 64g 10 4 4 Bridge Street, ewer North Street, meer Street, &c, 
S: WRIGHT, poe Heysham (accepted) . ¥O46--T82 W. MANDERS, Leyton, Hssex (accepted) . » £3ni or 
_ J. Turner, + 585 16 2| For erection of.a lodge, outbuildings and van- ee in 


‘Lane, Bloxwich. 
TAUNTON. ’ : 5 
For erection of destructor in the Target Field. i ead Rage BF S.WOTTEN, ‘Bloxwich (actepied) «aan 
SMITH, borough surveyor. For construction of, the permanent way and, overhea e 
Moggridge , P $ bgt, 146 5 11 ment of about 6 miles of single track and ae nm 
E. PAGE, Cardiff (accepted) 5 ite singin OAL Oe a double track. ; 
TOWCESTER. J é : Accepted tenders. oa 
Fot saBply of ‘a 12-ton road roller, a road scarifier, &c. W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd, 35 to 39 Hamilton 
J. Fower & Co., Locomotive Works, Leeds (accepted ) House, Bishopsgate Street a EC, 
WALES. construction of permanent way . L357 
R. Blackwell & Co, Ltd., 59 City Road, E, Co 
For erection of a retort-house, coal store, cuhalinen boiler overhead equipment ; 748 


purifying and station meter-houses, and tar and liquor 


; ; Callend bl dC ti 
well, Aberavon; and the supply and fixing of iron and steel- allender’s Cable an onstruc ion Co., ‘ Lt., ; 


Hamilton House, Victoria Embankéieng, an 


Ta ee 
ae ae 


work and materials in retort. stack mountings (including | C., cables and feeders | ey 
firebrick work of stack and benches), condenser, exhauster, ‘le Sa aa 6444 
tower scrubber, es and revivifying shed, valves and : . yas . 


connections. ane 

; Latter Conga: : " 1 fi : ? abot ae filet § . OM 

TSHR CED eohleeey, ; or supply and fixing .of about .45 sewer ventila ing colt 
C awe Sones Cees £6,566 '2) 8 6 in. in diameter, 30 ft out of ground, and about 22 
hole covers with aluminium air inlets. — Ceci I 


For erection of twenty-four cottages, Abertillery, Mr. G, C. CHAPMAN, surveyor, 
HILLARD, architect, Abertillery. ee Norton Bros, Balfour Road, Ilford, ventilating: col 
‘W. PHILLIPS, Castle Street (amended and ace fixed complete, each 9/ 7s. 6d.; manhole covers 
cepted) : Sp ey niat : nes . £4,420 o o| __ complete, each 5/ Ios. (accepted ). 


[reer sst.. Solignum * ae 
«= Wood Preservative. 


Particulars from MIBAJIOR & CO. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, es 


ELLISON'S “ eC 


cog 


EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


eo > 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, 
——_—<——<— 


i 
W. SHRIVEL 


Illustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hut ater Cylandr 4) iw «6 vn request, |ART METAL WORKS. Established : 


" « « CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIF 


Designs submitted or carried out ve 
GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, 
: HOT WATER -& ce 
: 1&2 ei St., Long Acre, Lon Lond 
THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS. |9~ WEEKS & 00. LIN - 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. me ae) ROAD, 6 apc) 
upply all kinds of Bouer e1r ti 


; > Connec' ons 
Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered, |‘ Hot-water Dinas ar PP 
Price 12s. 60. -Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. {* Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London, P 


Cylindrical Tanks, 


ey,uvy 1D014pu3pfip 
1990 M 20H 942 (0 ssoonposguy 10U1B240 AY 


The sriginal introducers of the Hot Water 
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+ ot ONE ay ea ca apa BUILDING AND BUILDERS 

e following works. Mr. HUGH NETTLETON, surveyor. iene , 
Tron gates, &c., at Grove Park. OPERATIONS for the widening of London Bridge have been 
man & Sons . . £22 10 commenced, but for the present are confined to bringing 


oo 


| ‘SONS Brie ves ; ; ; Asay t *G timber to the steps on both sides of the river. 
a & ( Bee &c. A NEW church, to be dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, 
: is about to be erected for the district of Five Ways, in the 


felch & Sons. : : . . . : z i parish of Cannock, and is to cost about 2,40c/, The memorial- 
ddicott. + -» ¥ . < ; , 247 0 | Stone will be laid on Saturday, April 26. 
yer cepted . ; : , , 235 0 0 A ROMAN CATHOLIC mission-room is to be erected at 
PRAKE (¢ fe 3s 2 1 : Chinley, at the cost of Messrs, Walter Scott, Middleton & Co, 

Painting bandstand. for the benefit of the navvies employed on the widening of the 
etn. - : : . . . . > 113-19 10] Midland Railway between New Mills and Chinley. 
Mes ie Sh te es ee 9915 A NEW Roman Catholic church is to be erected in the 
memiecnen see . 0 aie . 23 ° ©) growing suburb of Acton, the dedication of which will be to 
prake . : ; * . . : : a 15 Ol Our Lady of Lourdes.” The building will be in the 
Brent. . : : - : - ° a 10 ©) Romanesque style of architecture, after the fashion of those to 
i SE tacrebied : ; . $ : a3 ip 3 be seen at Toulouse and other towns in the south of France. 

RC a “5 r, - ° : 


j THE sanction of the Local Government Board to the loan 
Electric wiring at swimming: baths, Knightstone. of 19.0007. applied for by the West Bromwich Town Council 


ton-super-Mare Electric Wiring Co. . -£124 19 9] to cefray the cost of extensions and improvements at the 
Gatis. . j : ; ‘ F - 85 10 ©] Borough Sewage Farm at Friar Park has been received. 
ards & Armstrong : . : »+ «© 79 6 I] Tenders will be invited at once, and the work commenced as 
ANT & SONS (accepted ) : : » * 55 9 ©} soon as possible. 
: h ‘orl : ; 
a A SPECIAL meeting of the Brierley Hill Urban Council has 


been held to receive a report of a sub-committee regarding a 
site for the new technical school, free library and reading-room, 
and council chamber, which have been decided upon as a 
} permanent Coronation memorial. The Council unanimously 


lling-down and rebuilding three sets of business premises 
Pow Street. Mr. J. S. MorFat, architect, 53 Church 
reet, Whitehaven. 


_ Accepted tenders. resolved to purchase a piece of land at the corner of Beil 
n Bros., Workington, mason, bricklayer and plasterer. Street for this purpose. 
, Harding, Church Street, Whitehaven, carpenter and JAMES CAMERON, builder and contractor of Perth, com- 
joiner. 


mitted suicide by hanging himself on Saturday last. Cameron, 
‘ I who had been superintending some drainage, work at Methven, 
tilwood, Whitehaven, plumber, glazier and gasfitter. arrived home on Friday night, but gave no indication that he 
E, McConer, Duke Street, Whitehaven, painter. intended ‘to commit any rash act. On Saturday morning he 
ington Engineering & Waggon Co., Workington, steel | rose early and went out. Subsequently he was discovered by 
girders, joists and ironwork, his wife to have hanged himself in an outshed.. The alarm 
was immediately raised, but life had been extinct for some 

time Deceased was fifty-seven years of age. 
A. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS has informed us that he will Mr. F. H TuLwtocu, C.E., Local Government Board 
he ruins of the Abbey de Fontibus de Merlaw to be seen | inspector, held an inquiry at the Salford Town Hall last weelc 
ors during the Easter holidays. The admission fee of | as to the sanction of a loan by the Corporation of 23,562/. for 
1 will be devoted to the restoration of the church of Little | the purposes of depéts at Agecroft, Carey Street and Wilburn 
7. The ruins are $ mile from Bourne End Station. Street, and also for the purpose of erecting refuse-destructors 


ss... ————————————EE—E—E—E———— 

TO MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
. - 9 a BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
nnn nner nee en 


J. Lithgow & Sons, Workington, slater. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, Londor LON N Cc Telephone 274 Holborn. 


ILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
8 are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. Sve next issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, W.W. 


RKER'S JOINER BINET 


DINERY & ¢ 


WANUFACTURERS OF 1LL COMPANY, LTD. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


nal Fittings, Furniture, Wood Mantel Pieces, & Over-Mantels. 


f Address: CONYBERE ST. BIRMINGHAM. 
a Telephone No., 478, Telegrams, “Joinery, Birmingham.” 


Jontractors to His Majesty’s Office of Works, War Otiice. and Admiralty. 


a DELTA METAL C0,,t™ 


110 CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, E.c. @Y 


(ALEXANDER, Dick’s PATENTS) 
BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 
| Ag 3 
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at Carey Street and Wilburn Street. Mr. W. W. Greenhalgh, 
assistant town clerk, said the application for the loan had been 
rendered necessary owing to the increase in the population of 
‘the borough and the large number of new houses erected during 
the last few years. The work of the scavenging department 
had grown to such an extent that it was necessary that these 
‘works should be carried out in order that the department might 
‘be able to cope with the task with which it had to deal. The 
‘works at Agecroft were not extensive and would involve an 
estimated expenditure of 2,483/7. The greatest outlay would be 
‘at Carey Street, on the Broughton side of the Irwell, where it 
was proposed to erect, in addition to new offices, six additional 
destructors, with the necessary walls, also mortar mills, as 
Parliament had given the Corporation power to manufacture 
and sell this material. At Carey Street it was proposed to 
acquire several plots of land at a cost of 2,975/., and also to 
erect a river retaining-wall at an estimated expenditure of 
1,100/, At Wilburn Street it was intended to erect two addi- 
tional destructors. _A description of the details of the proposed 
improvements was given by Mr. J. Corbett, borough engineer ; 
Mr. J. Elliott, borough treasurer ; Superintendent Hamblett, 
scayenging department ; Mr. Sharpe, architect, and others, and 
at the close of the inquiry the inspector visited the sites. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. ANDREW HANDYSIDE & Co., LTD., of Derby, 
have secured the contract for 170 tons of steelwork for a 
destructor for the Corporation of the city of Nottingham. 

A LARGE clock has just been erected in the parish church 
at Starston, Suffolk, which shows time on one dial and strikes 
the hours on the largest bell It is fitted with all the latest 
improvements. The work has been “arried out by Messrs, 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who are 
also making a large clock and chimes for St. Mary’s Church, 
Warwick. 

MEssRs. WILLIAM PoTTsS & SONS, clock manufacturers, 
Leeds and Newcastle on-Tyne, are now making a large turret 
clock and chimes for Mr Sykes Lindley, Huddersfield, and 
fixing a large Cambridge quarter clock at Saltburn-by-the-Sea 
parish church. They are also erecting a new memorial clock 
at Ruswarp Church, near Whitby, anda clock for a church near 
Pateley Bridge, Yorkshire. 


“O” QUALITY 


FOR INSIDE USE. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, 


PAPAS WP We ea 0 NA APPA PG 


“INDIAN” QUALI 


MESSRS. GEORGE JENNINGS, LTD, sanitary enginee; 
His Majesty the King, of Lambeth Palace Road, S.E., infor 
that their patent electro-mechanical apparatus for tadie 
and recording the varying level of water in reservoirs 
been adopted by H.M. War Department for the reseryo 
Tidmouth, Salisbury Plain, for the waterworks in conne 
with the new military camp which is at present in cour. 
formation. ‘The firm have also recently completed the ing, 
tion of a set of instruments for His Grace the Duke of Port 
K.G,, in connection with the new reservoir at the Dukerie 
Worksop, which is giving every satisfaction. Installatio; 
these instruments have been carried out at some of the Ja 
waterworks ‘in the kingdom, notably for ‘the Corporatio 
Leicester at Swithland, where the area embraced cove 
considerable extent. ' 


MESSRS. PATERSON, COOPER & Co., LTD, electrical 
mechanical engineers and contractors, have opened an , 
at 57 Gracechurch Street, E.C, where Mr. J. Walter By 
A.M.I.C.E, «will represent them. : ; x 

THE Welbeck' Cottage Hospital, Worksop, is being war 
and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ patent Manch 
stoves and special inlet tubes, supplied by Messrs. E. H. § 
land & Brother, of Manchester. ee 

THE seventh annual general meeting of the British / 
ciation of Waterworks Engineers will be held at Leiceste 
July 22, 23, 24 and 25, under the presidency of Mr, Fred 
Griffith, M.Inst.C.E., Corporation water engineer. 


On Tuesday last the Brussels, a steamer intended fo. 
Great Eastern Railway Company’s Harwich-Antwerp se 
was launched at Messrs. Gourlay Brothers & Co,’s yar 
Dundee. The christening ceremony was performed by 
Drury, daughter of the superintendent of the Great Ea: 
Railway The fittings of the steamer Avusse/s are of the 
modern type, and. particular attention has been given tc 
ventilation. A special feature of the sleeping accommod: 


is the large number of two-berthed cabins. The vessel, y 
will be lighted throughout by electricity, is a steel twin-s 
steamer, 285 feet in length by 34 feet beam, fitted with 
separate sets of triple-compound engines, so that in ca: 
accident to one set the steamer can proceed with the o 
She is expected to be ready for the summer service, __ 


FOR OUTSIDE USE. mn 


, ae 


ul 
BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e., 


directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels:— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. . ae 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London 


MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KIND 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 


Si 


‘ 
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VARIETIES. 


2ICHARD HOLMES, town clerk of Arundel, died on the 
‘nst. from Bright’s disease, aged forty-five 

RIDLINGTON. Town Council has appointed Mr. Jennings, 
ersfield, sanitary inspector. 

)DINGHAM parish church was reopened after redecoration 
turday. 

ug receiving homes for the St. Pancras Council, London, 
,are about to be built in the Leighton Road, have been | 
‘ned by the Local Government Board. Mr. A. E. 
nore has been appointed architect. 


HE Local Government Board. have sanctioned a loan of 
/.to the Bexhill Urban District Council, in order that 
ton Park and pleasure grounds may be laid out and the 
.and Western Parade made up. 


HE site of the Old Wanderers’ Club at the corner of 
loo Place and Pall Mall, has been purchased by Sir 
y S. King & Co., the bankers, who will erect their new 
remises there. The architect is Mr. A. E. Thompson, 
adenhall Buildings, London, E.C. 
HE Viceroy of India on the 2cth inst. unveiled the statue, 
[r. George Frampton, A.R.A., of Queen Victoria, which 
yeen erected in Calcutta, in presence of the Lieutenant- 
nor, the Commander-in-Chief, all the high cffcials, and 
»mense throng of natives. 


-wORK that should be of the greatest value and interest 
rniture designers and decorators is now being published 
ne Russian Government. It consists of a series of chromo- 
graphic reproductions of drawings to scale of the chief 
ss of fine furniture and objects of decorative art in the 
erial palaces, churches, &c., in Russia. 


rHE old Roman pharos at Dover Castle is being roofed in 
rder of the military authorities in order to prevent further 
y. This interesting relic dates back to a period before 
Christian era. It was used by early Romans as a light- 
e. It is ina fair state of preservation considering the 
uries it has stood on the cliffs exposed to every kind of 
ther, and is regarded with. the greatest interest by anti- 
jes all over the country. 

st. MARY’s CHURCH at Whicham, in South Cumberland, 
been reopened after restoration. This church is a quaint 
sture, and stands at the foot of Black Combe,. in the 


Whicham Valley. The date of its erection is set down to the 
Norman period. There isa fine Norman arch over the entrance, 
and this lends some truth to the belief. According to tradition 
the church was twice burnt down by the Scots during their 
raids south. The two bells that hang in the belfry date back 
to pre- Reformation times. 

A MEETING of the Glasgow Archeological Society was held 
on the 2oth inst. at Bath Street, the Rev. Professor Cooper in 
the chair. Dr. Thomas M. Bryce gave a descriptive lecture, 
illustrated with lantern views, on “ The Sepulchral Pottery of 
the Stone Age in Scotland and its Affinities.” The number of 
specimens of sepulchral pottery, he said, that could be referred 
to the stone age in Scotland was very limited. Until recently 
only four specimens were known. In the course of recent 
excavations he had been able to add twelve examples to the 
number. Dr. Bryce then described the continental affinities 
of this pottery with a view to determining the origin of the 
stone age culture in Scotland and the ethnographical relations 
of the primitive inhabitants of Scotland. The affinities of the 
pottery were with the pottery of Brittany, the Pyrenees and the 
Spanish Iberian Peninsula, so that the relations of the pottery 
gave strong support to the Iberian hypothesis as to the origin 
of the early inhabitants of Britain Another paper was by Mr. 
George Macdonald on an ancient coin recently found at 
Erskine, and Mr. Graham Callander exhibited a collection of 
stone implements from Aberdeenshire. 

A LARGE party of the members of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association travelled to Glasgow on Saturday, and 
under the auspices and leadership of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association inspected a number of the more important among 
recently erected buildings. The programme was arranged by 
the President of the Glasgow Association, and among the 
buildings visited were the Mercantile Chambers, Bothwell 
Street (Messrs. James Salmon & Son, architects) ; Waterloo 
Chambers, Waterloo Street (Messrs. J. Burnett & Son, archi- 
tects); Savings Bank, Ingram Street (Messrs. J. Burnett & 
Son, architects); School of Art, Renfrew Street (Messrs. 
Honeyman & Keppie, architects); Belmont Church (Mr. 

ames Millar, architect); and Stevenson Memorial Church 

(Mr. John J. Stevenson, London, architect). Several private 
residences were also visited. At the close of the proceedings 

the company dined together in the Lansdowne Restaurant. 

Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw, president of the Glasgow Associa- 

tion, was in the chair, and Mr. Henry F. Kerr, president of the- 
Edinburgh Association, was also present. 


« BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


TELEGRAMS: 


London Depots— 


QOLITE, LonDon” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. — cr, wesreourne park, 
; : + L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
OOLITE feeroo.” Head Offices: BATFE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
QUARRIES. {Or cores’ QUARRIES. 
Gut roorse 
MONK’S PARK. pAOW peer iys | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. of Xe & ce™ “COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Cotte WP rn. STOKE GROUND. 
= | FARLEIGH DOWN. <e8Fyu™ obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND; 
iste 
VE MARK. BRADFORD. \ ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. _ PORTLAND. Bee WAR 


| 


HSTOON BLINDS, in Cotton, from 1s. 2d.; 


SUMMER DRIED SEASONED 


STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


WNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT®+” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


\ 0) at iN Ss O - Fe Ge : Manufacturer 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR INSIDE AN) OUTSIDE. 


\LER BLINDS in Striped or Printed Hollands, from 5d. per square foot. 


MING ROLLER do. from 7d. per square foot. 
NETIAN BLINDS (of thoroughly seasoned Pine) from 7d. per 
‘square foot. 


\n Silk, from 2s. 3d. per 
‘tquare foot, 


CUTSIDE BLINDS from 1s. 2d. per square foot. 
ITALIAN do. from 1s. 6d. per square foot. 
FLORENTINE do. from 1s. 10d. per square foot. 
SPANISH do. from 2s. 4d. per square foot. 
SPECIALITIES IN INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BLINDS, 
P 


ATTERNS, DESIGNS, and ESTIMATES FREE, 


Patentee and Manufaeturer of the LEVER-ACTION PULLEY FOR VENETIAN BLINDS, 


CAVENDISH STREET, W., LONDON. ' 


C 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD, H#HAD OFFICES, LIVERPOOL. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—RIPON: THE ROOD-SCREEN 
NAVE AND CHOIR. 


BETWEEN 


THE BIRKSECK BANK, SOUTHAMPION BUILDINGS, LONDON, W.C. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK, GREENWICH. 


PREMISES, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE board of the Metropolitan Railway Company have 
let a contract for their electrical power station at Neasden to 
the British Westinghouse Electrical and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd. 


Mr. E. M. HOLLINGSWORTH, deputy electrical engineer to. 


the St. Helens Corporation, gave a demonstration last week at 
St. Helens of the working of a device which he has invented. 
In the event of an accident the breaking of a glass plate on 
the side of a box automatically releases the switch and cuts 
off the current, so that fallen wires may be handled with per- 
fect safety. 


ASTON District Council made a further advance in its 
scheme for the electric-lighting of the district and the electrical 
equipment of tramways. They held a special: meeting 
recently, under the presidency of Councillor F. Smith, to con- 
sider the tenders for the erection of a generating station and. 
cables for these purposes, a site for the station having been 
secured some time ago in Chester Street. There were no 
fewer than 351 tenders submitted for the work, these having 
previously been considered by the electrical committee. After 
a lengthy discussion the Council adopted the recommendation 
of the committee, who had devoted considerable time to the 
matter, and accepted tenders of various electrical firms 
representing in the aggregate the sum of 62,970/. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the holding of a 
service to commemorate the complete restoration of Peter- 
* borough Cathedral in July. The works have been in progress 
eighteen years, and have cost over 80,000/. 


THE PATENT ‘‘ ACME” STONE BREAKER, 


THE hardest and toughest kinds of stones are employed in 
construction of paved and macadamised roads, the first 
geological order as well as in usefulness being granite, wh 
varies much in density and resistance to crushing force, | 
there are the trap rocks, a group of igneous rocks allied 
granite, and of which there are different varieties known 
basalt, dolorite, whinstone, greywacke, &c. ; but for macad 
the hardest stones, such as Guernsey granite and Penma 
mawr greywacke, are considered the most suitable, 

For dealing with these materials, and coping with the ve 
heaviest work that a machine of the kind is called upon to , 
the patent ‘“‘ Acme” stone breaker has been designed, both 
the stationary and portable form, so as to meet the varic 
requirements. For excellence of work, the quantity of ma 
rial dealt with, simplicity of construction, and the consequen 
small expense entailed in renewal of working and weari 
parts, it is claimed, and with a good show of reason th 
there is nothing in the market to equal the apparatus 
question. | 

The patent “Acme” portable stone breaker, adapted | 
road-making and maintenance, as well as for general corpo: 
tion and estate work, is specially designed and construct 
with extra large “wheel base” to give the greatest possil 
steadiness when at work. The output by this machine is ) 
understand, very great, and the sample of stone produc 
thereby is pronounced by experts to be equal in all respects 
hand-broken, while it is able to deal in a satisfactory mann 
and without structural alteration with either hard or si 
materials, on which account it is especially useful, as when n 
required for roadwork it can be easily transported, if neede 
for the crushing of clinker and ashes at the refuse-destruct 
while it is fitted with all up-to-date labour-saving appliances, 

This machine, which we illustrate, is fitted with the ne 
patent portable tilting screen and platform, which has be 
designed to obviate the difficulties in moving from one pla 
to another experienced with all other portable stone breake: 
The revolving screen for sorting the broken material is he 
shown pilted. By this arrangement it is saved from dama; 
by being dragged along the ground when the wheels sink 
few inches in soft roads, lessens the space occupied in stora; 
and facilitates the turning of corners in narrow roadwaj 
Messrs. Goodwin, Barsby & Co., St. Margaret’s Ironworl 
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Winchester, &c., also to quarry-owners, contractors, &c., and 
the numerous testimonials and repeat orders received by them 
is sufficient proof that they have given complete satisfaction. 


ster, the patentees and sole makers, have recently sup- 
these machines to many boroughs and Corporations, 
gst them Stafford, Poplar, St. Pancras, Tenby, 


PATENT 1331/01. 
M. F. Co. Lp. R. 
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‘anges are Exhibited iy the follow: 
ing London Firms :— 


MS, Newington Causeway ; 

| HUNT & CO., Shoreditch ; 

N, THOMAS & CO., Upper Thames ff} il al | AM 
‘eet : a | ii I Hi Hit hl . | ae, 
J. PEARSON & CO., Ltd., Notting | i | 1) 
I Gate ; 


ON, DREW & CO., Queen Victoria 
eet. 


igents for Liverpool :— ‘haa cA 
ELL FIRE CO., Ltd. 


This Independent Pidae is fitted with hot water 
circulating boiler, as shown in the sections, and the 
heat of the fire passes direct under the bottom of 
the oven, 
A Fire Brick Dome and damper is fitted over the 
fire, which enables the heat to be concentrated 
at pleasure on the hot plate or boiler, the waste heat 
ows the heat concentrated under Of either passing under the other, thereby utilising ne above shows the heat of the fire concentrated 


Waste heat passing under the on the hot plate and the waste heat passing under 
hot plate, what is usually lost. the boiler. 


ing and oven door are lined with slag wool and a third oven can be arranged if required. 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE twelfth annual general meeting of plumbers registered by 
the Manchester and District Ccuncil for the Registration of 
Plumbers was held on Saturday afternoon in the chemical 
lecture theatre, the Technical School, Whitworth Street, 
Manchester Mr. W..H. Munro, chairman of the Council, 
presided, and there was a large attendance. The report of the 
year’s work was read by the secretary (Mr. John W. Hirst), 
and was of a very satisfactory character. It was stated that 
688 applications for admission to the register had been re- 
ceived—i1g1 from masters and 497 from operatives. After 
careful consideration, 161 masters and 434 operatives had been 
admitted, and 30 masters and 63 operatives referred to the 
examiners. The statement of accounts showed that the receipts 
(including a balance from last year’s account of 1167.) amounted 
to 6972. 9s. 11d, and that the expenditure left a balance of 
236/. The meeting elected the Council and the auditors for 
the ensuing year, and cordially thanked the technical instruc- 
tion committee and Mr. J. H. Reynolds for the use of the 
meeting-room and the chairman and the secretary for their 
services during the year. At a tea, later in the afternoon, Mr. 
W. H. Munro was presented with an illuminated address by 
his colleagues on the Registration Council. 


THE question of wages and hours in the Coventry building 
trade still awaits a settlement. A communication was sent 
some days ago by the Federated Building Trades’ Association, 
in which they refused to discuss any of the proposed altera- 


tions unless the employers withdrew several of what they 
termed the “ objectionable clauses.” A good deal of reticence 


is shown by those concerned in this matter, but we believe 


that the objectionable clauses relate to the paying of all men 
the same wages, interference with the authority of employers 
in the conduct of their business and the hours worked during 
the short days of the winter months. 
the masters expire on Monday next. 
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LIGHTING AND HEATING OF THEATRE 


Tue theatres and music halls committee of the London Co, 

Council report :—“It will be within the recollection 
Council that the revised regulations which were appr 
July 30, 1901, do not contain any clauses in regard 
electric lighting and heating arrangements at places of 
entertainment. We were not quite prepared at that ti 
regulations respecting these matters, but after the ; 
recess we resumed our consideration of the subject, 
soon as we had prepared regulations we, at the reques 
London Entertainments Protection Association, 

them to that body for their consideration and su 
An electrical expert was appointed by the Association 
with the Council’s engineer, and as the result som 
modifications of the regulations were proposed to us y 
are pleased to state we were able to accept almos : 
entirety. The regulations have been amended and 
in accordance with the views of the London Ente 

Protection Association, and we have given instruct 
copy to be sent to every member of the Council W 
mend that the regulations now submitted in regarc 
electric lighting and heating arrangements at theatr 
rooms end other places of public resort within the adr 
tive county of London be approved, and that the s 

Council be affixed to two copies.” . ba 


READING BUILDING TRADES MASTE 
ASSOCIATION. | 


THE third annual dinner of the Reading and Distri 
Trades Masters’ Association was held at the Queen 
Reading, on the 17th inst. Mr. J. T. Bottrill presided, 

The Chairman proposed the loyal toast, which 
honoured. . 

Mr. H. A Lewis submitted ‘ The Architects an 
With regard to the municipal buildings scheme, he de 
the giving of the commission of Ico guineas to 
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sitect, as he believed they had architects in Reading who 
e equally capable of developing the scheme. This had 
; recently proved by the fact that a young man, Mr. J. H. 
ydman, had wona competition at Trowbridge open to the 
le of England for a building (isolation hospital) of con- 
rable size. 
Mr. W. R. Howell, responding, congratulated Mr. Goodman 
his success, and expressed pleasure at the good feeling 
ting in Reading amongst the architects and their fellow 
, in the craft. During his short experience in the town he 
seen very great developments, not only in the quality of 
architecture, but also in the quality of the building. When 
history of Reading at the beginning of this century was 
ten the verdict, on the whole, would be a favourable one, but 
ne or two instances, he thought, they would be blamed. 
as not for him to apportion the blame to anyone, but fifty 
«s hence people would wonder what the people of Reading 
e doing when they allowed the improvement of Queen 
‘oria Street to be carried out in such a splendid way, yet 
ithe fatal blot of being too narrow. Another matter that 
re historians would blame the present age about was the 
question of overcrowding. One had only to walk along 
Tilehurst Road and look down upon the sea of houses on the 
1 Park estate. Many people blamed that wicked man “ the 
wulative builder” for the overcrowding, but he (Mr. Howell) 
1d blame the system under which they lived. The chief cause 
the want of locomotion and privacy. Within the next fifty 
ts they would get vastly improved means of locomotion, 
-h would allow “the speculative builder” to erect houses 
iway from the centre of the town. He also thought that the 
means of locomotion would take the form of motor-cars 
er thantrams. One of the pressing duties of the people 
Reading to-day was to urge the Town Council to extend 
; boundaries. They were much hemmed in, especially on 
north and west. On the south there was plenty of ground, 
there were reasons which made it not easy to build there 
ye present time. With regard to the 100 guineas scheme for 
municipal buildings, many people thought the architects of 
ding had been hardly dealt with, but seeing that many of 
n got more than half their practice outside the town they 
d not complain about an outsider coming ‘to work here. 
logical conclusion to the argument was that if they objected 
‘utsiders the architects of Reading would have to confine 
t work to the town. As much as he would like to have the 
‘our of carrying out the extension of the municipal buildings, 


} 
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he would not care to do so because it would mean the giving up 
of his private practice. (yf 

‘Mr. J. Catley gave “The Town and Trade of Reading.” 
In an interesting speech, dealing with some of the historical 
features of the town, he said during the thirty years he had 
been in Reading he had seen marvellous changes, but ' in‘ the 
next thirty years there would be far more changes to marvel 
at. When the Domesday Book was written there were twenty- 
eight houses in Reading belonging to the King and twenty- 
nine in ruins. The progress of the town had not been at all 
smooth ; it had been one long conflict between men on either 
side against despotism and inertness. What ‘every town 
needed for progress and prosperity was good municipal govern- 
ment, and they were thankful for the many men on the Town 
Council who devoted their time and energy in the’ service of 
the town. Just now municipal government in Reading had 
reached something like a crisis. There was the question of 
education—elementary, secondary, or collegiate—which a wise 
community ought to foster and forward, and which paid quite 
as well as waterworks or tramways. Then there'were slums 
in Reading that were a disgrace to the town. Sanitary science 
was not yet applied in Reading as it should ‘be. They 
were thankful for a lessened death rate, but much’ remained 
to be done. There was the question of the isolation hospital, 
by which the community might have the chance to have 
that greatest of blessings—health, and also the ques- 
tion of the lighting of the town, which should be under 
public control Then there was the question of how the com- 
munities springing up outside the borough should march side 
by side with them in efficient and wise administration, so as to 
be prevented from making those mistakes common to any 
community, and which were. costly to set right. On‘their 
Town Council they had statesmen, and they were proud of 
such a speech as that recently made by one of the Councillors 
—full as it was of wisdom and insight. In all these matters to 
which he had alluded they were, as builders, willing to lend a 
hand and to bear their share of the financial burden ; but there 
were a few things they wanted to say for themselves. They 
wanted to tell the Town Council to make their contracts fair 
and equitable, and see that they were carried out. They 
wanted to foster private enterprise as much as possible in 
Reading. They did not want any more restrictions than they 
could help, but to let local talent have the opportunity of 
developing and showing itself, because the success of townsmen 
was the success of the town. 
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Mr. Barnard Messer replied to the toast, Referring to the 
scheme of the municipal buildings and Reading College, he 
expressed the opinion that the college had. a great future, and 
would have a very great influence upon the town and trade of 
the town. He hoped in the carrying out of the municipal 
buildings scheme that the work would be in the hands of the 
Reading architects and builders Viewing the marvellous 
strides,made by Reading during the past thirty years, they 
might certainly say that they were citizens of no mean city, 
With Mr. Howell, he foresaw the time when Reading would 
stretch much beyond its present limits, though he did not agree 
with him in his remarks that the speculative builder should 
erect houses outside the town, because they would never know 
when they would be occupied. Neither did he agree that 
motor-cars would be the means of transit in the future. There 
was far more likelihood of tramways being the means of loco- 
motion, and the .Reading Corporation were farseeing in that 
respect in adopting the electric system, which would undoubtedly 
be the mostpopular means. He also expressed the opinion 
that the future would see great developments in Reading, with 
the.use of. the, Thames waterway, improved buildings and the 
removal of the slums. In fact, he thought the town would so 
far,advance that it would become the metropolis of the South 
Midlands. _ In conclusion Mr. Messer advocated the formation 
of a Chamber of Commerce for Reading. 

The Mayor proposed.the toast of the evening, “The 
Association.” He apologised for not being able to be present 
earlier, explaining that he was obliged to be at the town’s 
meeting to consider the Coronation celebration. From the 
report of the Association he gathered that they. were banded 
together to protect their own interests, and also the interests of 
their customers and the welfare of the men they employed. 
The more employers combined the better it was for those 
whom they employed; in fact, it was better for both sides to 
be combined, with proper organisation, so that they could meet 
each other and discuss any questions of difference that might 
arise, He believed they had established a Conciliatory Board, 
so.that before any strike took place in connection with the 
building trade they could jointly discuss the matter before the 
men took any definite action. He wished the Association every 
success and prosperity. 

Mr. G. S. Lewis responded. 

The, Chairman proposed “The Visitors,” for whom Mr. 
Williams , responded. The concluding toast was 
Press.) ; 
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ARTISTIC ELECTRIC ILLUMINATIONS,* 
(Concluded from last week.) = = 

THE route I took was:from the Langham Hotel. Port. 
Place, down Regent Street to Picesdie, Circus, anne mae 
dilly to Bond Street, up Bond Street to Oxford Street, alow 
Oxford Street to the Marble Arch, and down Park Lae 
Grosvenor Place to Victoria Street. Then, passing } 
minster Abbey, I went up Whitehall, the home of the or. 
public offices, along Pall Mall, finishing with Sting 
Street. The Langham Hotel had nothing to. show ~_ sigh 
The Queen’s Hall was similarly a mass of darkness, 
The Polytechnic was a void, and looking up and pee 
Mortimer Street I saw nothing. The first star I saw wee 
Messrs Wyon’s (No. 287), and that was an ordinary small ¢ : 


star. Messrs, Lobb (No. 296) had a simple E.R, es 
and 280 had a plain line of lights. This was all the Mea 


tion euRe north of Regent Circus. . ; 
The actual Regent Circus was in darkness, but ) 
Jays had a very big, ugly, although very am biioae 
display facing Regent Street. It was supposed tod en 
blematical, but as the lights were being constantly blown ow 
the whole appearance of this device was most restless,  _ 
Opposite Messrs. Verrey’s there was an E.R. . 
Messrs. Swears & Wells had an exceedingly vulgar ki 
whirligig crystal display with balls and stars moving aut 
matically. I assume this was supposed to be something novel, 
but its taste was execrable. Se 
Messrs. Lewis & Allenby had a badge; Messrs. Brooks and 
Messrs Vickery likewise spoctedl bares G a ah 
At No. 146 Messrs. Rowlands & Fraser sported a ga ae 
and an E.R., whilst Messrs. Carrington, No. 130, were satisfied 
with a badge. oe 
The device of Messrs. Scott Adie was the first of any 
artistic pretensions. This comprised a large thistle design 
worked out in crystals backed by gas-jets, and in colouring 
and effect it was certainly as good as anything could be 
crystal work. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company had a tiny little electrical 
or frame surrounding the King’s head, rather pretty in itself, but 
insignificant. The main merit of this badge lay in the fact th 
it was the first electrical device I had come across all the way 


. a eo 

* A paper read by Edwin O. Sachs, architect, A. M.I, Mec 
a a 13th inst., before the Society for the Encouragement o he 
ine Arts. are 
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ovelty. 

Messrs. Johnson, the hatters, sported a badge and, I believe, 

e gas stars: { : ‘ 

The new Imperial Restaurant, which has just been fitted up, 

, a couple of; very. common badges and a crown, looking 
arkably crude against the elaborate picture which they-had 

ently erected. x atte a 

’ now come to Piccadilly Circus. 

[he Criterion sported some gas-flares on the roof, and the 
le front of Messrs. Swan & Edgar could only boast of a 
i le badge; whilst looking down Lower Regent Street as far 
« could see, I found that Messrs. Elkington was the only 
. with an attempt at display, and they only had,a badge. 
‘raring :down Piccadilly and going westwards I found 

zes in front of. Messrs. Grant (No 23), Dobbie (No. 198), 


ist (No. 36), Sotheran & Co. (No. 37), and Lincoln, 
s nett & Co. (No: 49), the badge of the last named being a 
¢: more ambitious that the others. 

Messrs. Woodrow (No. 46) had an E.R.; Messrs.’ Hatchard 
) 187) a star. Wy WEE 
At the corner of Bond Street and Piccadilly, Messrs. Scott, 
hhatters, had a badge in gas and some small lamps over 
h shop-front. Eid 
furning northwards up Bond Street I saw that Messrs. 
snebaum & Sons (No. 45) and. Messrs Stewart & Co. 
£6) had badges ; Messrs. Hill (Nos. 3 and. 4) a gas star ; 
jisrs ‘Hummel (No. 6) an ER., and, Messrs Mitchell’s 
‘tary were rather more ambitious, for they. had a motto 
(9d Save the King,” a star and a line of lights over their 
t >-front in gas. At No. 20 Messrs. Clark had an E.R. and 
id e. , 

geese. Barker (No. 5 New Bond Street) had a semicircular 
ice in gas lamps, Messrs. Henry Lewis & Co. (No. 172) a 
/ star, Messrs. Morris & Co (No. 22) a badge, whilst 
(;srs Callaghan & Co. (No. 23) had outlined their shop 
aia, provided an E. and R. and also four stars, the whole 
n<ing a very creditable display in gaslight Messrs. Cadbury, 
tt & Co. (No. 24) had:a-badge, with some -thistles in 
a! gaslights. At No. 151 there was a - badge, and 
ssrs Grove & Co. (No. 150) had a star. 

Messrs. Savory & Moore (No. 143) had an outline over 
frshop fascia with a sun in the’ centre and a crown above 


{ ers, had a slight outline and a star. 
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‘n Regent Street, and hence aspired towards some degree k 
the warrant-holders. 


‘motto in gas, ‘God: Save the King” 


Jeaves in. the’ shape of old-fashioned gas-jets. 


t, and ER. on each side; while’ Messrs. Johnson, the |. 


aM, 


This was the total of the Bond Street display, that home of 


Oxford treet to Marble Arch was pitiable, such great 
establishments as that of Messrs. Marshall & Snellgrove, with 
a splendid front, simply appearing as a mass of darkness. 

Messrs. Squire alone had a creditable display; a novel one, 


imamely,-a large electrical badge; E R.I., very cleverly designed 
vyand of high artistic merit for this kind of work ; the badge was 


a great deal larger than those usually found, the colour scheme 


»good and the whole in proportion to the building. 


Nos; 425. and: 456 were the only others I noticed with lights, 
and those were gaslights. No. 465 had, I believe, an electrical 
E R., but of this I am not quite sure. 

All the way down: Park’ Lane was a mass of darkness, and 


I. hear that South Audley Street and Mount. Street were 
-practically the same. 


The first creditable display in this part 
of the West End as far as private houses are concerned: was 
Apsley House, the Duke of Wellington’s, which :had a large 
Grosvenor Place was a 
mass of darkness ; also the property all round Victoria Station, 
and Victoria Street, the home of:so many colonial offices, only 
had a few. R.’s and a crown. The only: big: display in 
Victoria Street was that of the Electric-Lighting Boards 
Company along the front of Grosvenor Mansions, where the 
balconies were very carefully outlined in garland fashion and 
some very large E.R.’s, crowns and stars had, been grouped 
on the facade, the colouring being in good taste. 

At the end of Victoria Street comes the Square which so 
incongruously has Westminster Abbey on one side and the 
Aquarium on the other. The Aquarium had ‘some tawdry 
outline work and some E.R.’s in gas, plain and vulgar. 

Whitehall had scarcely anything, although the Admiralty 
had gone to the length of:a gas crown and an E.R. in 
The entire 
Government Offices were otherwise in a mass of darkness. 


‘Arriving at Trafalgar Square, I-looked- down Northumberland 


Avenue, and found that the -only effective: design was. that of 
the Constitutional Club, which had the words * For King and 
Constitution” and an E.R. on each side, anda nea tclub. badge. 

The Hoétel Victoria had a primitive attempt in white wood 
stars with single incandescent lights, hanging along the front, 


looking more like the endeavours of.a fifth-rate music-hall than 


those of a first-class hotel. 
The. Métropole actually-had a few flares on the roof, The 
Avenue Theatre also had a few flares. 
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Trafalgar Square was practically without any illuminations; | shire House, which had its walls outlined with gas, and ha¢ 
but, going up Cockspur Street, I found that one of the shipping | some E.R.’s and a crown ; but I may tell you that, speaking 
companies at No. 16 had a charming ship-bacge with a crown | generally, I went home very depressed as to the taste displayed 
above it in crystal with the picture of a sh p in the middle, | on the King’s first birthday celebration. tehees PSTD, 


exceedingly well and tastefully done, one of the few attempts Now from all this you will see, with what I have alread 
at really artistic work. indicated above, that, as far as gas illuminations are concerned 
Pall Mall East had a few R.’s and stars in gas. the plain outlining or the plain star are all that I can recom. 
The whole Carlton Hotel block only showed a crystal | mend. Ray 
badge. This badge was in better colour than those generally: As far as the crystal device is concerned, the plain badges 


made, but was rather poor fcr so large a block. | are by far the most effective, such badges as that in front of 

No. 7 Pall Mall, the headquarters of the Electric-Lighting | the P. and O. office in Cockspur Street, or some of the plain 
Boards, had outlined its windows with electric lights and had a | badges with the Imperial Crown above, being far above any. 
large crown at the top of a semicircular window and the words | thing in the more elaborated designs. The moment any 


“Edward the VII.” | tawdry attempts are made at whirligigs or the like, or ‘hieoas 
I then reached the heart of Pall Mall Club-land ; but I am | lining of heraldic devices, nothing but failure results, A 
sorry to say that I could find nothing novel here, for the whole Now, when moving down: these thoroughfares the one 


me 

eect es ce 0 

flares. Here I should perhaps add that gas-flares themselves, | electric-lighting appliances. In_all, electricity had ofily Beck 
if placed at regular intervals along an entire thoroughfare, are | used at points, z.¢. at the Goldsmiths’ Company, at Squires’s, in 


exceedingly effective and dignified, but to find them only here Victoria Street, and at No. 7 Pall Mall, the offices of the 
and there on an otherwise black street has a depressing effect, | Electric-Lighting Boards. eee 


of Pall Mall had practically nothing else but the usual gas- | thing that, of course, struck me most was the abs nce 


and savours rather of the special illuminations of an asphalting Well, gentlemen, this really was something very meagie 
or road-making company when they do night-work with the | and on looking into the question I found the following, namely, 
assistance of naphtha lights. firstly, that Londoners: are too conservative to leave gas for 


_ The final stretch I took was up St. James’s Street. Here | electric light easily; secondly, that the electric power com- 
the Thatched House Club had flares, Nos. 73 and 8 had stars, | panies in London do’ not seem to quite have grasped the pos. 
and a few of the clubs had badges. Chubbs had made some | sibilities by which they could make money, and by which they 
attempt at gas display—an ER. flanked by two circles | could induce their customers to regularly illuminate by electric 
centred ‘by a crown. light instead of gas. The public certainly considered the few 

The Royal Society Club had some flares, Briggs a couple of | electrical devices it saw as superior to what was being done ir 
stars, Boodle’s Club an E.R. and a star, and Brooks’s an E R. | gas or oil lamps, that is to say, the public expressed itself sc 
and a crown. frequently. As far as the Victoria Street decorative scheme in 

The New University Club had some flares, Hooper’s a | particular was concerned, the only large electrical scheme | 


badge, and ‘Thomas’s a small outline. saw certainly created quite a mild sensation. = : 
Devonshire Club and White’s sported a badge and star We must, of course, remember that the illuminations op 
respectively. | the King’s birthday were trivial in the extreme Beye 
Fortinately, the finale of my round was a pleasant one, for | any illuminations one would find in connection with a similat 


{ found that Messrs. Heath, the ‘hatters, had a charming | event in any foreign country, or, as a matter of fact, in ou! 
electrical Union Jack, which, I understand, had been specially | own colonies, where electric light has already been used with 
made up by their own workmen, and which was placed over | great effect. We must also not forget that the Scotsman is 
the corner entrance. This flare, which, I believe, really hails | already ahead of us, for the main buildings of the Glasgoy 


ISB OW 
from America, in design was a thoroughly artistic and well- | Exhibition were outlined last summer in the best possible 
made device of great effect, and was certainly the best indi- | style. Bins saa 
vidual device on the whole route. The great difficulty, however, in outlining buildings witl 

The second item with which I closed my round was Devon- | electricity in places like London, where labour is dear, ha: 
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1 one of cost. Then the time taken in fixing and the 
2ssity, as a rule, of keeping to straight-line work form 
ain drawbacks. 

Now, with the impending invasion of the EL B. system 
bright, forward by the Electric-Lighting Boards Company, 
¢ question of expense, the question of time of fixing and the 
qustion of keeping to straight lines have been overcome, 
we, what is far more important, those getting out their 
Jeoorative schemes are not bound to give points in fixing their 
igts, but can fix them wherever they like at will and without 
dj culty... Thus, given a straight line of cornice, it may suit 
ico to space his lights 2 feet apart, but, on seeing the 


t on rehearsal night, he considers the lights too close 
He thereupon simply removes his lights and fixes 
hi in 2 feet 6 inches apart. This meets any system 

B ity lampholders tied to given points. Similarly, he may 
Bish to have a straight line; he may simply wish to festoon 
ii F rork, twine his cables round columns, This he is quite at 
ty to do, for he can simply unroll his flexible cable off its 
1 


ther. 


n, twine it, round anything he likes, festoon, garland and’ 
k in his lamps wherever he chooses, moving them, if the 


fit does not please-him, until he gets right proportions, 
¥ Baances, &c., and can give full play to, his imagina- 


The great difficulty of artistic illumination has always been 
hiesign. All this can now be avoided. 

‘\gain, given an electric-lighting board, the proud possessor 
a change bis motto, his device, his sentiments at will, by 
higing his letters and pricking them in wherever he likes. 


\iirdent Liberal who has said “ Bravo, C. B ,” one night, can | 


ap “ Bravo, Rosebery,” on the next, if he so wishes, without. 
x L cost. 

Nhat can be done in the way of artistic illumination with 
h assistance of these appliances may be seen from the expe- 
ie2e gained in France, the most artistic-loving country in the 
«d, . There we find that when the Czar arrived at Compiegne, 
n the public authorities wished. to do something for him. 
x.0rdinarily well and show him something novel, they im 

ujiately got hold of these new appliances, and decorated no 
te two miles of streets with them in a festoon pattern. 
Vn an art-loving country like France immediately takes up 


ie 
j 
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an invention only a few months old and applies it with high 
artistic merit, there must be something init.’ 

What happened at Dunkerque and Compiégne last summer 
at the time of the Czar’s visit has been repeated again and 
again in that light-loving country, one of the principal demon- 
strations of late being at the Hétel de Ville of Ste Etienne 
early in January. But more recently, the great Victor Hugo 
celebrations, when a mass of illuminations on the same artistic 
principles were utilised, showed what could be done. 

.Mr., Sachs.thereupon, with the aid of. illustrations, went on 
to describe the various: decorative schemes that lent themselves 
particularly to electric lighting, and dealt at some length with 
the various illumination schemes on the Continent, at Toronto 
and Montreal in connection with the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales last autumn. 

Mr. Sachs then went on to show the easy application of the 
Electric-Lighting -Board’s specialty for artistic illumination 
schemes,'and demonstrated the easy adaptability of the system 
for rapid temporary work. 

For the purpose: of demonstrating the application. of the 
Electric-Lighting Board’s system, a ‘number of valuable and 
highly ‘artistic designs prepared by Mr. Haité, president of the 
Society “of Designers, ' were shown, several of them having been: 
worked’ out:in’materials by Mrs. Hart. 

Mr, Sachs closed his lecture by referring to the possibilities 
of uniform decorative schemes for districts like the City of 
London, St. James’ s Street, Pall Mall and Whitehall. 


. FOUNDATIONS ON QUICKSAND.* 


MERIDEN lies, in.a valley between high hills. In the valley, 
which .is claimed by some to be the original bed of the 
Connecticut River, is,a soil which consists of a sandy loam, a 


* Froma 1 paper by Mr. C. A. Learned, read before the New England 
Association of Gas Engineers. 
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little gravel and plenty of quicksand, Most of the buildings in At this point a difficult problem was confronted. Merider 
this valley rest “as the ski: . W, fe is found ‘at varjous depths | topographically is on‘high hills and in a sandy valley ; Boos 


below the surface, and here the Meriden Gas Light Company | gravel is a very Scarce article. Four miles away, on theline’o 
bought .a 300 ‘by 500%feet "meadow lot adjoining’its works on | the railroad, is a large, poor gravel bank, and two! miles<ip 
which to erect a new holder.” Caréful borings were'thadé' over | andtlier direction is a small; good bank ; but with all thé-téam: 
a section 120 feet wide by 256"féef long'to°detérmine’the thick- that ‘could be procured it was not’ possible to haul the hater 
ness of the gravel, if any, and its distance below the‘surface. | as ‘fast as it was needed ;'and it’ was expensive—rddl, %e; 
To the west of this section, and 25 feet distant, runs a Shallow yard—delivered, ‘It was evident that other: and good:tnaterih 
brook, 20 to 30 feet wide—shallow ‘except in freshet ‘time. | must be obtained in’ largé quantities. On the line-of the l4it 
About seventy-five tests were taken, and the result laid out'and | road three ipjles away ‘is a large trap-rock quarry. "Refs 

plotted into curves, so that the most desirable 'place'for thé site the ‘shape of iron-stone, soft rock and some dirt is-acétimul tec 
might be located. ~The top’ material’ was a’ sandy loam, | in large quantities. It was believed this stone would ixlvel 
évidently a silt deposited’ from the ‘overflow of ‘the brook ‘when with the material ‘which was on‘hand and ‘could be'fi c 
in past .yéars “it was: not so confitied; the'next-a good‘ gravel, after it had’been passed “ through the crusher‘to a 14-ifie h’size 
but yet that below that a quicksand ‘of"tinktiowndépth. “At | at bo cents per yard delivered, and in quantities up to 150'¥ards 
a few points the gravel was found’as néar as'2' feet froém ‘the per day.’ About 50 yards of gravel’and 50 yards of clean 
surface'and 2 feet thick, while at the others it-was.8°5deep and | sharp sand’ could also be ‘procured each day, and as muct 
only’ 04 thick;’shading off :to’nothing:: ‘The average depth, | ashes from the works as there were teams to put on 6,6 8: 


* 


however; taken from’ the boring/stations, wasi5*5 feet deepand | . The question of piling’ was consideted, and by somé might 
1'2 feet. thick. A boring of 50 feet taken in:(the.centrésof the seem the only wise plan‘ under the circumstances, but’ afte: 
site showed..42:feet of quicksand.andi still more below: 4)’ ‘consulting the leading local’ builder who ‘had worked on:this 


‘Qn'such materials it was:idecided :to,construct, the:founda- || « uicksand’for'thirty years and had erected some very heavy; 
tion'and:erect:a steel tank-holder, tobe 115 feet ;in, diameter factory ‘buildings on'it, it was thought best to put in a combi 
and 103 feet high,. holding 700,000 feet ofgas.ini threg,ilifts. | nation filling of the above-named materials. *7< = | 
The weight of the holder'to;be.475 tons/andthe,weightof;the |... The quicksand is found hard packed and not easily dug 
water to be 8,625.tons,,or.a total of 9,109; tons, |. sae .»' ‘unless ‘water is allowed'to mix freely with it} Although thy 

prog and, the gravel was | excavation was in places’ mitch ''bélow ‘the ‘level of the Brobk 

exposed, there was found a clearly, definec “Aebiestion digo. little water was encountered, and ‘quite as much cam 
nally across the pit, as if at some time the brook“had owed | land’as fromthe brook side. | By keeping the baréuspots 
that way; for logs and trunks of trees were found together with drained the men could work on the’ quicksand witha degree’o 
a quantity of brush. ~ Through- this depression the gravel was | ease without sinking in very deep; the less it“'was disturbed 
very thin, and in three places the quicksand was entirely however, the better off they were. Over these’ bare ‘spots’’i 
exposed—the first, a space 10 by 15 feet; the second, a space | was decided to lay plank close together lengthways of the Hdles 
4 by 12 feet; 'the third, a space 3 by rifeet! 71/0)” and upon'these 8 by:ro-inch timbers, 8 inches apart, ctossway! 
_ Hardly had the whole of the loam been removed when a | of the holes.” Thé‘filling between the timbers was of pieces" 

tain came, followed by a heavy fréshet, overflowing the meddow bricks and‘ old¥étorts broken’ up‘fine,* that being ‘thevibes 
and deluging’ the pit. When the’ Water ‘had ‘Subsided $P!was | material’at hand‘just then. » One ‘of the bare'spots being naitroy 
pumped out in 8 hours with a°‘4¢in¢h centrifugal pump? afd ‘a |iand long, ‘the* surface! was covered with: large flat “Stones, th 

73 horse-power motor, though the water was 1o feet deep. in smaller’ spaces being’ filled in: with! fire-bricks and‘coarse ‘ashes 

some places. The freshet convinced the company more than || “ While working at’this low level a pump was ran nightiani 

ever that in erecting a holder it would bé'advisable to'make the | day ;'also'from’ these quicksand spots a: 4-inch tile drain wa 
top of the foundation above high-water ‘mark, which ‘in “this | laid-to'a central point to facilitate drainage ‘and keep themia’ 
casé would mean a fill in some spots of 12°feet, with an-average | from- becoming’ spongy: while: the -tamping*was -going-on ani 
» of 8 feet, and the steel tank would be 2°5 feet above the level |. each course of filling was laid. ieee, 
“of the meadow. **’ eet nin ah aX . Until the-whole Surface approached a level no roller coul: 
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prinkled. The layers were about 3 inches thick over: the 
yhole surface. When the valleys were evened up a two-horse 
000 Ibs. roller was put on, and as the thickness became 
“reater this roller was increased in weight to 6,500 lbs., requir- 
ng four horses. When the level of filling had been raised 
‘hove the natural water level the pumping was dispensed with 
ler night, allowing the foundation to be saturated, but it was 
jumped out again in the morning. _ } 
Near the centre of the foundation a loose brick well was 
vuilt up, into which the water ran as the foundation was 
‘uccessively wetted, and from which it was pumped to the 
jrook. There were some high knolls of gravel not over 3 feet 
‘nder the surface. It was thought at first that the 5-feet con- 
‘rete side wall foundation might rest on these, but further 
‘onsideration convinced the company that this was not 
dvisable, as part of the foundation would rest on natural 
-ravel, while most of it would be on filled ground, so the whole 
‘ayel was raised 1 foot to allow of the same kind of cushion 
‘nderneath the whole structure before the 5-feet circle was 
rted. 
“*The layers spread each day over a diameter of 125 feet were 
bout as fullows:—125 yards of quarry refuse, 4o yards of good 
-ravel, 50 yards of works’ ashes. Towards the end of the 
‘york the ashes were exhausted. Near by was a bank’ of 
oo yards of sand, and from this was taken what was needed 
‘po make the top dressing under the concrete, spreading on the 
tone, washing it in and. carefully rolling. Toward the end 
he roller worked night and day. 
_ Near the edge where the wall of concrete was laid, there 
vasa space that'could not be rolled, but had to be filled and 
amped to a depth of 4 feet. In order to make sure that this 
ortion was as solid as the centre, a round tapering bar 5 feet 
yng was driven into the main foundation several times. 
jeventy blows on the average were required to drive it 4'5 feet, 
‘nd the'‘outside ring was tamped until it equalled the above 
‘est. 

The amount of material removed approximated 2,900 yards. 
“he work of excavating and filling ready to begin concreting 
ok twenty-two days, and six days more were required to fill 
a around the great circle after the concrete wall was 4 feet 
igh. This, however, did not delay the concreters in their 
ork. The filling was as per the following amounts :—Quarry 
tone or freuse, 1,780 yards ; gravel, 680 yards; sand, 310 yards; 
shes, 1,100 yards; total, 3,870 yards. 
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je used, but everything put in was thoroughly rammed ‘and 


On this foundation was laid 630 yards of Portland cement 
concrete, in the following proportions :—1 of cement, 2} of sand 
and 5 of stone. The size of stone was 1} inch and smaller. 
A great circle of concrete 4 feet wide and 1 foot thick was laid 
5 feet below the finished top. On this circle was laid a ring 
3 feet wide at the bottom, tapering -to 2 feet 9 inches wide at 
the top, and 3 feet high; resting on the ring was laid, over the 
whole diameter of 118 feet, a layer 1 foot thick, trued to perfect 
level and plastered smooth This work was accomplished in 
eighteen days, and in a most satisfactory manner, a local 
engineer taking the job at 4.90 dols. per cubic yard laid. As 
soon as the foundation was ready the iron men were on the 
ground, and the holder was erected complete in a week less 
than the specified time of four months. 

In order to prevent the action of the brook eating away the 
bank near the holder, a stone wall 7 feet high was built to the 
level of the holder foundation and 400 feet long, protecting also 
a new purifier building near the brook. City water was used 
to fill the tank, as the brook water contained acids. It took 
three and a half days to fill the tank, which holds a little over 
2,000,000 gallons. Before the water was put in careful levels 
were taken on eight points of the foundations. After filling 
levels were again taken, and there was not the slightest 
settlement. 


A STEEL PRISON. 


THE new part’ of the Tombs prison, New York, has a 52 by 
184-feet wing 132 feet high, with heavy masonry walls and 
steel framework, which contains 320 cells for male prisoners. 
The wing has semicircular ends and a street entrance in the 
centre of one long side, opposite which is a transverse passage 
to an auxiliary building containing kitchen, laundry, dining- 
rooms, chapels and other apartments. In the cell wing the 
basement is devoted to the mechanical plant and storage, the 
first storey to general offices and apartments for the employés, 
the second and third storeys to cells, and the fourth storey to 
an airing court, which comprises all the floor space except a 
small portion in the centre, and is used for an exercising place 
for prisoners, the high attic being unoccupied. 

The steel floor-beams, says the Lugineering Record, are 
supported directly by the exterior walls and by a centre longi- 
tudinal row of steel columns about 13 feet apart on centres. 
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Both the second and third storeys are 35 feet high in the clear, 
and each contains four tiers of forty cells each, arranged in 
two parallel longitudinal rows, 5 feet apart in ‘the clear, as 
indicated in the general cross-section. The cells have grated 
doors’ and transoms, and are warmed by hot air delivered 
through ducts in the outer. walls to: the main corridors, and 
ventilated by ducts having registers in the rear cell walls and 
exhausted above the roof by electric fans. Thespace between 
the rows of cells is called the utility corridor, and in it are 
located all plumbing pipes and vent flues, and there is a 
grated platform covered with rubber matting at each floor from 
which the guards can inspect the cells through peep-holes, and 
from-.which: the: pipes are accessible. The ends of. these 
corridors are closed with locked grated doors and with solid 


steel-plate doors, so that no circulation of air can take place 


between them and the main cell-rooms. 

There is a 10-feet corridor between the cell-fronts and the 
outer walls, and the tiers of cells are symmetrically arranged 
with the transverse and longitudinal axes of the wing, which 
divide them into four sets of ten cells in each tier’ In each 
tier the two sets of ten cells each on the same side of 
the transverse axis of the wing make one group, which has at 
the outer end a shower-bath cell, with its outer wall curved to 


| 


correspond with the end wall of the building; between them is" 


the entrance to the utility corridor. In each storey the three 
upper tiers of cells are accessible from stairways in the centre 
transverse corridor, and are surrounded on both sides, and the 
rounded end by U-shaped balconies 3 feet wide enclosed by 
steel gratings. s, 

Each cell is about 8 feet long, 6 feet wide. and 8 feet high, 
resembling one compartment in a set of steel pigeon-holes. 
The floors, ceilings, walls and partitions of the cells are made 
with: burglar-proof flat steel plates and angles, countersunk 
rivetted together and supported on the steel floorbeams of 
the building. The 2 by 23-inch vertical angles in the corners 
of the cells are 3-inch thick at the lower tier, and: reduce 
by #5 to -inch at the upper tier. They are continuous 
through the four tiers in each storey, and have planed, ribbed 
cast-iron shoes seated on the floorbeams. All the sides of the 
cells are made of vertical steel plates extending down below 
the floor line to rivet to the corresponding plates in the cells of 
the tier below. The fronts of the cells are made of ;%-inch 
smooth plates, rivetted at the top and bottom joints to inside 
2 by 2 by 4-inch horizontal flange angles, which are rivetted 
together through their outstanding flanges and form T’s carry- 
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are similar, but ,,-inch thick, made for each cell with ty. 
plates rivetted together, with planed edges and a vertices 
butt joint covered by double 4 by 3-inch splice plates. Th 
floor and ceiling of each cell is made, like the utility corridor 
wall, of two steel-plates with planed edges, butt joint and cove 
splice, but in this case the plates are 23-inch thick. a: ae 

The same plates serve for the floor of one cell and th 
ceiling of the cell next below, and are rivetted to the 2 by 2 b 
3-inch angles at the joints of the wall-plates. In the upper tie 
of cells in each storey the two ceiling-plates. are splice, 
together with an inside batten-plate and an outside 4} by 2) 
inch T-bar.. The floor-plates of the first and fifth tiers ar 
spliced with an outside T-bar and an inside batten-plate, an 
are well bedded in concrete. The floor, ceiling and wall-plate 
of all cells are reinforced by panelling of 2 by -inch tool-proo 
channel battens with round edges, neatly mitred and rivette, 
on in pairs on. opposite sides, from four to 6 inches apart, wit] 
countersunk -inch rivets ground smooth. The partition-wal} 
between cells are made with double }-inch plates with 8-lb 
sheet lead rivetted between them. Each partition is made o 
two plates with butt joints and double 4 by 55-inch splice-plate: 
and 55-inch rivets. on 4 inches pitch. All the cell-plates art 
re-rolled toolproof steel, made of either Brooklyn chrome stee 
or “white diamond” steel. The former consists of three pl 
of iron and three ply of steel, and the latter has a soft iron cor 
and a covering of converted steel. The plates were mad 
under: the constant supervision of inspectors, and were testec 
by z4-inch drill-holes 6 inches apart and by burglar-proof saw, 
on the edges. ae ee, | 

The fronts of the cell partitions are covered by pilaster: 
made of steel angles and panelled plates, they also form thi 
door-jambs and are reinforced strongly enough to receive thi 
lock-bolts which they are mortised for, and have ornamenta’ 
cast-iron capitals and bases. The doors slide horizontally anc 
are hung with two trolleys each from a track supported a 
intervals of 18 inches and enclosed in a continuous horizonta| 
track-box with wrought-iron mouldings. The trolleys art 
strong enough to carry 1,8co lbs. each, and have double wheel: 
with ball bearings. Above the track-box there is a continuou: 
transom about 6 inches high, with 3-inch square steel-bar: 
3 inches apart. | 

The cell doors are about 32 inches wide and 63 feet high 
with rivetted frames. of 2 by 3 by 2-inch steel channels anc 
vertical 37-inch octagon steel bars 4 inches apart. The bar: 
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ie: through four 2 by }-inch intermediate transverse strips, 
nd have {-inch octagon bars 4 feet long in the spaces between 
em. _ The balconies are enclosed by vertical square steel 
ars 9 inches apart, and have at the stairway doors similar to 
doors. 

Pee cell is independently locked by a dead-lock, a snap- 
yck and a lever-lock, all of which may be used separately or 
gether. A horizontal 1-inch chrome steel bar extends con- 
nuously across the fronts of all the cells in each row, and is 
arried in the track box over the cell doors. These levers can 
‘¢ moved from the lock boxes in the centre of the prison, so 
yat bevelled dogs welded to them engage vertical bars 
ttached to the three hook bolts on each cell door. ‘The dogs 
ft the bolts free of the catches and thus unlock all doors in 
yat row at once. The three bolts for. any cell can also be 
multaneously lifted independently of those on any other cell 
oor by a handle-lever on the outside of the cell door, so that 
may be opened independently of the lever bar. The vertical 
olt-bars are also pivoted to a system of links, which, 
hen the door is dead-locked by a _ key, displaces 
xem laterally enough to prevent the lever dogs from 
ngaging them and so renders that door independent 
f the opening and closing of the other doors in the 


er. Finally, the lever bar has a second set of dogs which | 


ngage slots in plates in the top of each door, and so hold the 
oors securely from being slid open, even if the hook bolts 
ere all released. ) 

The Yale lock on each cell door has five pin tumblers, and 
1e position of the keyhole indicates whether the bolts are 
ead-locked or spring-locked The three 14 by 3-inch bolts 
nd the connecting and operating bars are protected and 
nclosed by chrome steel armour plates } inch thick, rivetted 
n both sides cf the door. A spring opener is fixed in the 
oorway jamb so as promptly to throw the door far enough 
then the bolts are released to prevent their engaging again 
ntil the door is fully closed. It consists of a horizontal coiled 
pring with a #-inch plunger having a }-inch longitudinal 
i0tion.. The bottom of the door slides between two bevelled 
ngle flanges, and engages a rivetted stop and heavy rubber 
uffer. 

In,each cell there is hinged to the wall a steel bunk, made 
ith a 14 by 1} by }-inch angle iron frame and 1 by 1-16-inch 
ittice bars with 3-inch mesh. A hinged steel table, a steel 
helf and two clothes-hooks are also rivetted to the walls in 
ach cell. The cell floors are covered with a 2-inch North 
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River bluestone slab in two pieces, with rubbed, upper surface. 
The stones are bedded in 1:2 Portland cement mortar, and 
the 4-inch joints between them are caulked with hemp and run 
full of molten lead. All steelwork was painted one coat of pure 
linseed oil at the shops, and after erection was painted two 
coats of “superior graphite” paint and two coats of pure lead 
and linseed oil and finished with two coats of “ porcelite.” The 
panelled work was painted cream colour, the doors, cornices, 
transoms and ceilings were painted white, and the base of cells, 
12 inches high, was painted black. 

The brackets for the lower balcony floors are of cast-iron, 
and those for the upper balconies have double 32-inch steel web 
plates with flange angles ; all are rivetted to the steel plates in 
the front walls of the cells. . The outer ends of all brackets are 
partly carried by I-inch vertical suspension rods, continuous 
from the fourth floor girders to the lowest tier of brackets. 
The outer ends of brackets are rivetted to a fascia girder made 
up of 8-inch channels. and steel plates with wrought-iron 
mouldings. The balcony floors, stairs and _ landings 
are laid with slabs of 14-inch sea-green polished slate. The 
grating walk at each cell floor level in the utility corridor is 
made of 23 by 3-inch steel bars, edgeways, with cast-iron spool 
separators and 3-inch tie rods. In the centre of the grating 
there is a 1-inch steel plate to receive the rubber matting. 
Under the first tier walk, and over the eighth tier ceiling, there 
is a burglar-proof grating similar to the cell transoms, attached , 
to the steel floor beams, 

Messrs. Horgan & Slattery designed the cells, 


ACETYLENE GAS GENERATORS. 


IN January last a circular was issued from the Home Office to 
the various manufacturers of acetylene gas generators inviting 
them to submit their apparatus for a test, to be made under 
the direction of a special committee appointed by the Depart-_ 
ment of H.M. Inspector of Explosives. The manufacturers in 
nearly every instance gladly availed themselves of this offer, 
and forty-six different generators, representing nearly the whole 
of the various types of generators in use in the United King- 
dom, have been tested. A report has’ been issued which 
embodies a short description of each apparatus submitted, and 
the efficiency of each apparatus is given. t 
Although the generators submitted have in no instance 
shown evidence of being otherwise than safe under the con- 
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ditions of the test to which they were subjected, the committee | 


consider many of them are unnecessarily complicated in design, 
and some are not sufficiently strong in construction. They 
state that! the points to be considered in the‘selection of a 
generator are :—Simplicity of action and design,*strength of 
construction, high efficiency as indicated by the yield of gas 
per pound of carbide, low pressure in generator and facility of 
removal of the residue. 

The machines tested can be divided into three classes :— 
Non-automatic; automatic “carbide to water” generators ; 
automatic “ water to carbide” generators. In the first class 
ten generators were submitted, eight of which, however, failed 
to come within the standard of efficiency: considered. safe by 
the committee, viz. 90 per cent. of the possible yield of carbide. 
The remaining two, which came well above the limit, were 
the Ideal, 99°80 per cent. efficiency ; Willeys No. 2, 96°15 per 
cent. efficiency. With this type of generator a storage holder 
is necessary of sufficient capacity to take up the total yield: of 
gas from the carbide contained in the generator, and it is in 
this respect that it varies from the ‘automatic class, which are 
intended to generate the gas as required for consumption. 

English inventors appear to have found the automatic 
carbide to water problem a difficult one to cope with, though 
the system is largely adopted on the Continent and in America, 
as only six generators of this class were submitted, and four 
failed to reach the standard of efficiency laid down by the 
committee.’ The machines which passed satisfactorily were :— 
Strode’s “ Perfect,” 94:72 efficiency ;, Hesperus (portable), 
94'28 efficiency. The great advantage of-the carbide to water 
generator, properly constructed, is the purity of gas generated 
and absence of after generation, which next to absolute safety 
are the chief essentials of good acetylene gas generators. 

, Twenty-nine firms were represented in the water to carbide 
class, sixteen with generators having an efficiency of 90 per 
cent. and over, and thirteen whose generators did not reach 
this :—Sunbeam, 99°39 ; Economic, 98°8 ;.Gregory Smith No. 1, 
988; Allen, 97'59; Moss’s, 97'54; Strode’s, 97°52; Sir Chas. 
Forbes, 97:05; S.C. Soverign, 96°85 ; Auto-Simplex, 96°74 ; 
Imperial , (1 _It.), 96°00; Owens, 95°04; Home and Colonial 
No. .2, 94°31 ; Rosco Automatic, 91 46; Salisbury “ Bleriot” 
(motor Tamp), 90°47 ; Leading Digs go’20, and Read Halli- 
day, 90:00 efficiency. 

The efficiency in some instances was under 7o per cent, 
and it is difficult to. account for a loss of over 30 per cent. of 
the total yield of gas. It would have been interesting to know 
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someting of the conditions under which the machines wie 
tested. For-instance, the amount of carbide with which ec 
machine was tested, the number of: hours each. machine vs. 
run, the purity of gas generated, be a wos generators Wie? 
tested-with purifiers attached hi tey 

We suspect that the low eficienaye ina Po many stanky 
was caused’ by a: purifier, which not only took the impurit 
out of the acetylene, but evidently part of the gas itself, “War 
also absorbs acetylene gas, one cubic foot of water tan, 
one cubic foot of gas, and consequently machines Having. 
great bulk of water would show a low efficiency until the wa. 
became saturated with gas, when ‘the absorption would cea 
except when the pressure in the apparatus was high, when th» 
would always be a certain diffusion of gas from the water “ 
the air. 

The commits give in an appendix the various conics 
which a’ generator should fulfil to be considered safe, whi 
may be summed up as follows :—Low temperature, efficiery 
go per cent., gas pipes to be of full size, complete decompositiy 
of carbide in the generator, low pressure, absence of impuriti,, 
precautions taken against freezing, lime sludge not to hes 
access to gas or water pipes, glass gauges to be avoided, + 
space small as possible, copper parts to be avoided. — 3 

We know asa fact that a great deal of harm has been do= 
to the acetylene industry by the cheap and imperfect machirs 
put on the market in the early days, and also by the unskill} 
manner in which installations have been fitted up, so tlt 
acetylene gas has been stigmatised as a stinking nuisan, 
and the unfortunate possessor has gone back to the 0. 
fashioned oil-lamps and candles, and relegated the gi- 
generator to the scrap-heap. With a good generator, prope 
fitted pipes and properly constructed gas-fittings, an acetyle> 
gas installation can be made a perfect success.- One mu, 
however, go to a firm of good standing who have a reputatii 
to maintain, and who can give their client*the benefit f 
practical experience. There is a great future’ for acetylene ; rae 
It is an‘ideal light, and specially suitable’ for country hous, 
churches and isolated buildings, and even ‘villages, ‘THe: init] 
outlay is comparatively small, and with calcium‘ carbide at 2. 
per ton,-at ‘which ‘price it can ’be- delivered ‘ anywhere. i 
England, the cost of the light is no more than coal-gas at | 
per 1,000 cubic feet.’ ‘Calcium carbide canbe ‘produced‘on tb 
Continent and in America at about 12/. per! ton, and there; 
every prospect of the production in n England being: conisidr- 
ably cheapened. : re 
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Tue late Sir ANDREW CLARKE, who died on Saturday, 
was the most versatile of modern Royal Engineers, but it 
must be recorded to his credit that he never attempted to 
pose as an architect or to interfere with civilian architects. 
He seemed to be equally adapted for war and civil 
administration. He was Surveyor-General in Victoria, and 
he helped to frame the constitution of the colony. He was 
an elected member of the Legislature, and acted as 
Minister of Public Lands. In course of time he was 
appointed Director of Works for the Admiralty, and did 
much to improve the fortifying of Chatham, Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, together with other arsenals in the Colonies 
and India. In India he served for five years as Minister of 
Public Wurks, and the problem of water-supply long 
engaged his attention. In 1882 he was selected for the 
post of Inspector-General of Fortifications. 
designed remarkable dock-gates which were carried out by 
Messrs. Easton & ANDERSON, and his floating dock in 
Bermuda was at once recognised as a great invention. 
Although he rendered the State so much service, it could 
not be said that he was rewarded as liberally as many 
officers whose work was less enduring. 


_ THE oration which was delivered by the Emperor of 
GERMANY on the completion of the Sieges-Allee in Berlin 
was not received with much favour by critics in Germany 
or in foreign countries. His Majesty likes to give surprises, 
and in an age which is every day becoming more realistic 
he advocated the adoption of idealism as the aim and 
object of every artist. All things come to him who can 
wait, and a formal declaration in favour of the Impzrial 
suggestion has been sent from Monte Casino, the ancient 
convent which was for so long the home of scholars and 
artists as well as monks. It appears that a brotherhood of 
German monastic artists have undertaken as a duty to adorn 
the tomb of St. BENEDICT with mosaics, reliefs in stone and 
bronze, and works in granite and porphyry, as a tribute to 
the founder of the great order that helped to civilise 
Germany. They declare that they have been inspired 
by the love of the ideal which the Emperor recom- 
mended, and also believe that it is closely connected 
with the welfare of mankind. The Emperor thanked 
the monks through the* ambassador in Rome, not 
only for the address, but for their labours in the 
adornment of the renowned abbey. The history of 
OVERBECK and his friends in Rome reveals that sixty or 
seventy years ago an effort was made by Germans to restore 
the practice of early Christian art. They anticipated the 
pre-Raphaelites, but their attempts were of a different 
character. The German works could be said to follow the 
ideal, for they were more suggestive than representative, 
while, the English artists lingered over details. But if 
radition alone is to be observed, all that has to be done 
S to imitate the example of the religious painters of the 
Greek Church. It is possible in Paris to buy to-day cons 
which correspond to a hair with altar-pieces which were 
produced in mountain monasteries ages ago. The German 
brotherhood will have, we suppose, a different ideal, for as 
hey must have Western ideas they are never likely to agree 
hat only one type for each holy person can be allowed. 


ad 


ALTHOUGH judgment has been given in respect of the 
ccident that occurred on the stage of the Variétés in 
Paris at the end of last year, it must not be concluded that 
he law suits have come to an end. In addition to the 
joo/. awarded last week the two plaintiffs may yet receive 
much larger damages, and there are a great many addi- 
ional claimants to be compensated. Modern performances 
tly for much of their success on carpentry. It is to be 
“xpected that the failure of the carpenter’s work will cause 
financial losses proportionate to its importance. Indeed, 
woodwork has become so influential, a French writer feels 
he highest compliment has been paid to him when he is 
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informed that his book, play or poem is an excellent piece 
of carpentry. ‘In the Variétés a staircase was to be pre- 
sented as an attraction in a “revue.” Apparently the con- 
structor considered the framing ought’ to be in keeping 
with the dialogue and the scantily-dressed performers. He 
neglected to screw the parts together, and the glue 
was not allowed sufficient time’ to dry. The stage-’ 
carpenter professed to be ignorant of the load that was to 
be brought on his handiwork, but several witnesses testified 
that he was aware of the arrangement. ‘The judges were of 
the same opinion, and inflicted a fine of 200 francs upon 
him, a sum that is out of proportion to the sufferings caused 
by his carelessness. In all theatres there is far too much 
reliance on the empiricism of the mechanics. The kind of 
spectacles which are now produced necessitate more know- 
ledge than the men possess, and we hope it will not be 
necessary to demonstrate that fact by catastrophes in this 
country. The director of the theatre will have to pay 
10,000 francs to a young actress of sixteen, and 8,000 francs 
to the venerable M. LassoucHE as provisional compensa- 
tion. But those sums are only fractions of the total amount 
which will be demanded by the remaining victims. 


WHEN the portrait of RicHarD II. was discovered in 
Westminster Abbey it excited extraordinary interest. It 
was restored under the direction of GeorGE RicuMonp, 
R.A. The picture was a revelation, and confirmed the 
belief in the weak-mindedness of the king, and suggested 
the absence of exaggeration in SHAKESPEARE’S tragedy. 
In the WinTOoN collection is another portrait, which is no 
less expressive. The question arose about the origin of the 
portraits and the painters who were likely to have pro- 
duced them. Mr. CarpENTER, of the British Museum, 
was in favour of a Bohemian artist, while GEorGE SCHARF 
believed the portraits were by Italians. Mr. C. F. BELL, 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, now supports the 
Bohemian theory. RicHarp’s first wife, ANNE, was, he 
says, accompanied by a numerous band of Bohemian 
followers, amongst whom a painter may with great 
probability, considering the flourishing state of the arts at 
the Court of Prague, have been included. “The enlightened 
mind of this short-lived queen, displayed in her sympathy 
for the doctrines of Wyc ir, is traditional in history, and it 
is surely not over-hazardous to conjecture that for the first 
breath of the Renaissance, as well as for the carliest light 
of the Reformation in England, we may be largely 
indebted to her fostering care.” There was a connection 
at the time between England and Bohemia. When Mow- 
BRAY was banished by RicHarp II. it was understood that 
during his exile he was to remain in Germany, Hungary, or 
Bohemia, and out of his great estates he was allowed to: 
reserve 1,000/, for his expenses. Mr, BE.t alleges that the 
exhibition of early Bohemian pictures which is now to be 
seen in Prague is a convincing proof, from the similarity of 
style, that the two pcitraits of RicHarp II. have had a 
Bohemian origin. 


THE French are so impulsive, it is not. surprising that 
sometimes workmen go on strike without giving an hour’s 
warning to their employers. Any action of that kind is, 
however, contrary to the spirit of French law. The 
obligations of the men have just been announced by the 
Advocate-General. It appears that their right to join in 
strikes is limited by the rights of other parties, that is to 
say, of employers, and therefore signifies that the ordinary 
relations between employers and employed must be 
respected. If artificers were allowed to suddenly stop 
working under pretext of a strike, and in that way failed to 
carry out an implied contract, it would be also equitable for 
employers to combine and dismiss their men without any 
notice. If employers were to imitate the men, thousands. 
of workmen could be at once cast into the streets, and in 
France that would mean a crisis, The test case which 
produced the statement was that of a locksmith, who was 
summoned for taking part in a strike of building workmen. 
He maintained that he did no more than make use of 
“la loi des gréves,” which was one of his privileges as a 
citizen. But the Courts confirmed the judgment of the 
Civil Tribunal, and ordered him to pay 28 francs or a 
week’s wages in lieu of notice. 
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STONEHENGE AND ITS APPROACHES. 
HE agitation about the enclosure of Stonehenge 
may not,at present be general, for people have 
now to turn their attention to more pressing subjects than 
the possession, of a few mysterious stones. But it 1s 
sufficiently important to deserve consideration. Stone- 
‘henge is one of those cases which suggest anomalies in 
English jurisdiction. It is commonly assumed that the 
~ stones and the land about them to an indefinite extent, as 
well as the approaches from all towns and villages in the 
vicinity, belong to, the public. People who think in that 
way do not realise how infinitesimal a portion of this 
country can be legally regarded as national property. It 
would be impossible to indicate the extent on any ordinary 
map. Even commons, which from their name would be 
concluded to be ‘part of the general estate, are in many 
instances held on so uncertain a tenure that encroach- 
ments seem to be always impending and are resisted with 
difficulty. The land of England was once admitted to’be 
the property of the monarch. He made grants under 
‘ certain conditions to his favourites or to religious bodies. 
3ut the principle of individual ownership is still paramount, 
and there is nothing unwarranted or peculiar in the beliet 
that a monument like Stonehenge, of which the origin and 
purpose are unknown, stands in the same category as Hyde 

Park or Richmond Park. 

In the case of ‘Stonehenge there was for a long period 
much indifferencé about the ownership. The land bearing 
the name of Salisbury Plain was not valued for agri- 
cultural purposes, and that may account for the treatment 
of it as if it belonged to nobody. STuKELEY, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, lamented an encroachment on the 
margin of it by the plough, which, he said, “ threatens the 
ruin of this fine champaign, and of all the monuments of 
antiquity thereabouts.” To his mind any alteration of the 
ground was as unauthorised as meddling with what he 
thought was the prehistoric Westminster Abbey of Britain. 
Space is absolutely needed in order that the stones shall 
produce their full impressiveness on the mind of the visitor, 
and what more natural than to suppose that space and 
stones were an inheritance from remote ancestors? In the 
description which EMERSON gives of his visit to Stonehenge 
in company with CaRLyLE he dwells especially on the 
effect of the large area around the monument, as if one was 
the complement of -the other. He says:—‘‘On the top of 
a mountain;the old temple would not be more impressive. 
Far and wide a, few shepherds with their flocks sprinkled 
the plain, and a,bagman drove along the road. It looked 
as if the wide margin given in this crowded isle to this 
primeval temple were accorded by the veneration of the 
British race to the old egg out of which all their eccle- 
siastical structures had proceeded.” EMERSON was under 
the delusion that Salisbury Plain belonged to the British 
public, and ii the stones could have been brought to 
America a still wider expanse would be assigned to 
display them. GaRLYLr, however, who was in one of his 
grumbling moods, desired that evil might fall upon all 
those who would use the downs for a wretched sheepwalk 
wken so many Englishmen were hungry and wanted work. 
“But I heard,” adds the more shrewd American, “after- 
wards that it is not an economy to cultivate this land, which 
only yields one crop on being broken up, and is then 
spoiled.” 

Emerson would: be likely to have lost his philosophic 
equanimity if he had realised that in wandering round the 
stones and clambering over them he was a trespasser on 
a private estate, and that most of the tracks across the 
plain which lead to the enclosure were more like garden 
walks than public thoroughfares. Englishmen were no less 
in the dark. There: is uncertainty about the origin of 
Stonehenge and the purpose for which the stones were 
raised. They may: be 6,000 years old or date from a 
remoter or nearer time. But amidst so much that is 
douvtful there is. no question that the remains and the 
ground on which they rest belong to Sir EDMUND ANTROBUS, 
and he can deal with them in exactly the same manner as 
he would with thé rest of the estate which he has inherited. 
4nd here let u$ say that much credit is due to Sir EpmuND 
ANTROBUS, as Well’as to his predecessors in title, for the 
interest taken in Stonehenge. There may be difference of 

_ Opinion about the’ prudence of the recent measures which 
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were taken for the preservation of the monument, bu 
archeologists, must. respect the motives by which Sir 
EDMUND ANTROBUS was actuated. “si 4 A : 
It is also well to understand that some of the objectors 
who are opposed to him are not entirely disinterested or 
inspired solely by the love of archeology. The parish 
council of Amesbury have taken the initiative in persuading 
the county council'of Wilts to hold an inquiry into the 
enclosure of Stonehenge and the interference with the 
rights of way to the monument. But in the petition it is 
frankly admitted that obstruction is detrimental to the best 
interests of the parish, “which has enjoyed considerable 
benefit from the hitherto free and open condition of the 
monument.” If. translated into’ other words, it-means that 
the people of Amesbury derive: profit from the visitors to 
Stonehenge, and if the number should be reduced bya 
wire fence or restriction to one route across the plain, then 
there would be a financial loss; and to avoid that result 
efforts are made to induce others to: become the defenders 
of the Amesbury rights.: The grievance cannot, however, 
be felt beyond the parish boundaries, and it is likely to be 
much more circumscribed. ‘This is to be inferred from the 
indifference of the Amesbury rural district council on the 
subject, for the members declined to take action after hear. 
ing all the particulars. The parish council had then to 
memorialise the county council,:and an inquiry was held 
last week, with what’ result has yet to be made known. 
As we have said, the objections are based on two 
grounds. In the first place the enclosure has been sur- 
rounded by a fencing of barbed wire, and a fee of ts, is 
now charged to anyone who wishes to pass through it. 
There is something.absurd and incongruous in protecting 
so ancient a memorial by means of lines which have been 
disapproved when set up as a substitute for hedges. Barbed 
wire may be useful as a defence against Boers and hunting 
men, but on that account it seems out of place as an 
environment of a few dismal stones on Salisbury Plain. It 
is, however, unobtrusive, and it is cheap and effective. 
Sir EDMUND. ANTROBUS has expended money in setting up 
some of the stones ‘and in adopting constructive provision 
for their stability. ‘He has not exceeded his rights when 
he seeks to recoup himself for a. part or the whole of his 
outlay. Moreover, with a wire fence there is less oppor- 
tunity for knocking off pieces of the stones by vandals and, 
in proportion as interest is taken in Stonehenge, the stronger 
is the desire for individuals of a: certain class to possess 
fragments of their prowess in breaking rules. Bat 
In the second place there is a resolve to close most of 
the tracks which cross the plain, and which were suggestive 
of public rights. ‘There is no.doubt that evidence is forth- 
coming by the drivers of vehicles from Wilton or Salisbury 
who could follow more than one course to the énclosure. 
That was a convenience, especially on occasions such as 
June 21, when about two thousand people make the journey 
to Stonehenge in order that they may see the sunrise, and 
in that way imagine they obtain a key to the mystery 
surrounding the place. How far that use under the peculiar 
circumstances created a public right, we need not Inquire. 
But it is certain that: the rural district council, in Oppo- 
sition to the parish ‘council, expressed themselves as 
satisfied with the removal of certain obstructions on the 
highways, but declined to offer an opinion as to the rights 
of public access to Stonehenge. 21 tama 
While admitting. to the fullest extent the privileges of 
ownership, it is none the less to be regretted that so unique 
a treasure should not be under the guardianship of the 
highest authority in the land.. Stonehenge isa title-deed 
through which the country can claim acceptance by the 
rest of the world as being the scene of rite’ and ceremonies 
in a remote age. It is one claim to distinction. There are 


prehistoric monuments in various places on the Continent, 
but none of them seem to have been arranged with the 


same care that is visible at Stonehenge. It does not matter 


whether the purpose to be served was astronomical, or 


monumental, or ritualistic; the fact remains that some de- 
termined plan was realised in the arrangement which brought 
renown to the island. From what is known of ancient 
customs it is not unlikely that Stonehenge served as a goal 
for tribes of men, as Mecca and other places still serve in 
our time. Property which possesses so much _ national 
importance is not adapted to be held by any individual, 


& 


| however appreciative of its interest. Although in England 
_ jt is not easy for the public to acquire private property, yet 
the Ancient Monuments Act allows of arrangements being 
_ made by which the State can perform the duties of guardian 
_ while leaving to the owner all other proprietorial rights. 
In no case can an individual guarantee that his successors 
_ will hold the same opinions as himself, and it would be 
ible hereafter for an owner of Stonehenge to inflict 
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Ne erabie injury on the country by his treatment of the 
_ monoliths. That isa prospect which we are confident Sir 


EpmunD ANTROBUS would regard with horror ; but against 
_ it there is no security unless through the intervention of 
_ the State. Under the control of Government the safety of 
_ Stonehenge would be secured. There would be no inter- 
ference with private rights in roads or tracks ; there would 
_ be no displeasing enclosures. Stonehenge would then 
become, not only a relic of antiquity, but a memorial of 
the patriotic spirit of its present owner. 


| ANGLO-AMERICAN BUILDINGS.* 
HE superseding of the English timber church by one 
of stone or in the Roman manner was a revolution, 
although it may now appear no more than a mere change 
of fashion in building under foreign advice. Timber, it 
should be remembered, was a material which possessed 
peculiar associations for the most energetic if not the most 
_ numerous of the inhabitants of England. ‘There were so 
many forests in the Germany of their ancestors, the trees 
came to be regarded as if they were natural forces of more 
_ importance than the men who found shelter and protection 
amidst them. The Romans related that the forests were 
sacred to the Germans, and when the ancient belief became 
more restricted, particular trees were selected for venera- 
tion. The Yggdrasil ash was long accepted in Northern 
mythology as a symbol of the world, and the names ash 
and alder were long applied to men. The conditions of 
life of another part of the Germanic race were also likely to 
give interest to timber. The sea-rovers who were connected 
with the British Isles as invaders and as settlers spent a 
great part of their lives—that which they most enjoyed—in 
timber vessels, and their houses to some extent resembled 
their boats. In Iceland, where we are best able to study 
the characteristics of the race, there were no towns in the 
modern sense of the word. The nearest approach to one 
was made up of detached homesteads, for the Northmen 
could no more realise the advantage of a collection of 
houses united in a street than of boats cabled together in 
the firths. The people wished to be as independent on 
land as on sea, and the desire was furthered by means of 
timber houses. 

We can well understand how strangers from Rome 
coming to Germany would conclude there was a relation 
between timber or forest temples and idolatry or nature 
worship. Missionaries would advocate the employment of 
stone as more Roman and more orthodox. In England 
also an effort would be made to attain a like result. The 
history of Ripon Cathedral affords an example of the con- 
sequences which followed the attempt to introduce the 
Roman manner. St. Witrrip offended the monks and 
people of the district by erecting a building which was of 
stone, and supported by columns and pillars. It was con- 
sidered to be a foreign innovation, and much prejudice was 
excited against the prelate on account of it. One cause 
of the dislike to stone probably arose from the circumstance 
that in some of the Northern traditions stone-pillared 
dwellings were said to be found only in Hell (Hades) or on 
the road thither. ; 

The influence of churches on buildings of a different 
class cannot be measured by what takes place in our time. 
The church was supposed to be the nearest approach to 
perfection, and inspiration was derived from it, if only 
temotely, for domestic buildings. The use of stone, apart 
from its endurance, was however an agency in our progress. 
It not-only required skill in its employment, but it led to 
other arts. To obtain stone it was necessary to employ 


tw. * The Georgian Period, being Measured Drawings of Colonial 
fe Anh IX. Boston: American Architect and Building News 
ny. ‘ ; 
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quarrying, and a wall would not last or keep out bleak 
winds without the use of mortar. The adornment of stone 
by carving was also more difficult than with wood, and, in 
fact, to produce a church or a house of masonry was a less 
simple affair than if they were formed of timber, and in 
that way development was aided. 

In course of time, however, convenience rather than 
precedent dictated the materials for buildings in this 
country. The Saxon found he could be sufficiently safe 
in dwellings where timber was largely if not entirely em- 
ployed. The Norman, who distrusted the people he 
oppressed and knew the skill in attack of h’‘s fellow 
strangers, believed in thick stone walls with openings re- 
duced to the smallest dimensions. At a later date a com- 
promise in the form of half timber, like compromises in 
general, found much acceptance rot only in England but 
in Normandy. Although it might be presumed the com- 
bination was not likely to insure substantiality, many of 
these houses have survived during several centuries. We 
owe much to the old wood-workers who have produced so 
many lasting examples of building which sometimes suggest 
forms that appear to be native and sometimes are deriva- 
tive, although it is not clear how English workmen could 
have become acquainted with the originals. Americans 
will, therefore, although they possess only partial evidence 
of the English craftsmen’s scheme, agree with Mr. Pau 
WATERHOUSE when he says in one of the essays introduced 
in the collection of Colonial Work :— 


I think that the house carpenter has somehow lacked a poet 
to sing his praises, and even historians have rather allowed 
him to be overshadowed by the mysterious mason. There can 
be little doubt that for centuries the carpenter was, in England, 
the great transmitter of tradition, the great artist in construc- 
tion, and a contriver of so high an order as to merit the name 
of designer. He was a great man in Gothic times ; he was a 
great man still in Renaissance and Georgian times; and 
whereas the mason undoubtedly changed his personnel, 
occasionally being at one period and another a foreigner, 
introduced to carry out the new ideas from the Continent, 
whether Italian or Dutch, I expect that our friend the carpenter 
must have endured much less of foreign substitution. With the 
versatility of his craft he lent himself easily to the new modes 
(which were, in truth, such old ones), and found with all the 
joy of an artist that these cymas and ovolos, flutes and 
astragals, were the very things his tools were meant to work. 
He was, without more ado, at home with these bits of Rome 
and Greece. He worked, he prospered, and became the back- 
bone of Georgian art. 


In the United States they cannot point to examples of 
half-timber work, although in some New England houses 
they claim to have something which is distantly related to 
it. There is, however, the overhanging upper storey, which 
was at one time explained as a mode of defence against 
Indian enemies. The arrangement is now considered to 
be no more than an imitation of an English method by 
English carpenters, and which was followed by their 
descendants. If LoNGrELLow can be taken as an authority, 
it was also to be found in the French village of Grand-Pré, 
Nova Scotia :— 


Strongly built were the houses, with frames of oak and of 


chestnut, 

Such as the peasants of Normandy built in the reign of the 
Henries, 

Thatched were the roofs, with dormer windows; and gables 
projecting 


Over the basement below protected and shaded the doorway. 


The history of Boston begins with the seventeenth 
century, and in. consequence much interest is attached: to 
whatever recalls the early settlers and their immediate 
successors. A Boston newspaper has obtained information 
from correspondents which proves that in Massachusetts 
alone there are over 150 buildings of that time, some being 
constructed in timber, including the House with the Seven 
Gables, HawTHoRN®’s birthplace, and sundry houses which 
history or fiction has made memorable. 

There were other settlers besides those who fled from 
England for conscience sake. It is sometimes difficult to 
say whether an old building in an. American: town is 
English or Dutch. Apparently, undoubted Dutch work is 
very circumscribed in its habitat. According to one of the 
writers, ‘Aside from the immediate neighbourhood of 
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New York the work of the Hollander had little direct 
influence on the building done in America during the 
eighteenth century, and this is all the more disappointing 
since one of the myths relating to the gambrel roof is that 
it was derived from Holland.” 

The influence of Germany is wider, but is very quietly 
expressed. ‘The German, although he always has had a 
grandson’s affection for his old country, cannot escape the 
longing for an ideal even in existence. Every reader of 
*‘ Evangeline” remembers how in her search the Acadian 
girl sometimes found refuge “in the tents of grace of the 
meek Moravian Missions,” and how in the early dawn 
the German farmer met her returning home from her 
watchings. The history of the emigration is saddening. 
It is recorded that in one year two thousand Germans. died 
during the passage across the Atlantic. There were various 
settlements, but Pennsylvania attracted them beyond all 
the other parts. There is not much of their work, how- 
ever, to be seen in Philadelphia, for the Quakers who held 
authority in the town despatched German immigrants, as 
they were skilled in arms, to various places along the 
frontiers. Bethlehem was founded in 1741, and its name 
was given to it by Count ZinzENDoRF, the Moravian. In 
the church the German love of music still prevails, and the 
following description of one of its consequences is interest- 
ing, especially as the influence of music upon exterior 
architecture is a subject which has not received much 
attention :— 


At Bethlehem the trombone is far excellence the instru- 
ment, and its use, or rather one of its uses, has had a curious 
‘effect on architecture. Just as in some towns the “ passing- 
bell” is tolled in the church tower as the weary soul has just 
‘taken its flight, the same function is at Bethlehem discharged 
*by official trombone-players, four in»number, whose duty it is 
to ascend to the tower of the church and there blow to the 
‘four quarters of the town the news that brother or sister, maid, 
man or widow lies a-dying. the age, sex and marital condition 
of the departing being indicated by the chorale that is played. 
This custom brings it about that the church tower must. be 
provided with a platform or gallery, around which the players 
-can pass, and from which they can blow their mournful 
‘messages. 


In the Moravian buildings double ranges of dormers 
are to be found, which recall the high roofs of German 
‘towns, and as was to be expected from so careful a 
fraternity the buildings, although some of them are 160 
years old, are in excellent condition. By the irony of fate 
the chapel, with its house and the Gemein-haus, form “a 
curious contrast to the great industrial plant in the once 
quiet township which now turns out armour-plate and 
great guns.” The ‘Old Trappe Church” at Collegeville is 
very humble, and dates from 1745. It resembles a Dutch 
church at Sleepy Hollow in Tarrytown, which, in spite of 
its simplicity, has inspired a good many modern churches. 
The old Swedes Church at Wilmington, which was erected 
in 1698, is still used. The love of antiquity can be gauged 
from the fact that the congregation of St. Paul’s Charch, 
Boston, although it is not very old, refused a million and a 
half of dollars for the site. English associations are also 
revived by numerous inns. Their origin is thus described :— 


Men of business as well as men of peace, the Quakers of 
Philadelphia were the connecting link between the farmers 
and trappers of the interior and the mother country, and in 
prosecution of their business they and others had to travel 
widely over the State; and as Pennsylvania is not as well 
served with rivers as is Virginia, their journeys had to be taken 
‘on horseback or in some form of vehicle. Along the travelled 
roads, then, that were thus created in every direction, there 
were established after they had become stage routes numerous 
inns and taverns, many of which, being as substantially built 
as other buildings of the time and district, still exist, a few 
still serving as inns, and others converted to different uses. 
These inns seem generally to have been kept by English hosts, 
for the sign-board that swung before the inn usually bore a 
name and painted cognisance of the same class as those that 
hung before many an old English inn, and we hear of “Red 
Lions,’ “White Horses,” “ Mariner’s Compasses,” “ Blue 
Boars,” “Rising Suns,” and so on in different directions. 
Perhaps the oldest of these inns now extant is the Jolly Post,” 
on the Frankford Pike, built in 1680; but as the Lancaster 
Pike was the first turnpike road in the State, some of the many 
inns along its length may be older yet. 
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In reading the descriptions and glancing over the 
of the latest addition to the series of *“* The Georgian P 
we seem as if we were still in England. There is so muc 
that is homelike, it is difficult to realise how wide a spac 
separates us from the buildings which are illustrated, \ 
should be thankful that the English emigrants were n 
endowed with much imagination and relied mainly on the 
memory. Their treatment also indicates a characterist. 
of the race, for under new conditions which would seem t 
invite license, tradition is respected and laws are ole ver 
although they may not be the best of their kind. Th 
early Puritans continued the church services and the fod 
of administration of justice with which they were familiar i 
England, and the carpenters and masons repeated the ol 
forms which they had produced in English towns and cities 
Modern Americans cling to the buildings with affection, an 
it is gratifying to find that there is a demand for the exac 
representations of details which constitute “The Georgia: 
Period,” every part of which should be almost as interestin, 
to Englishmen as to Americans. 
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STRUCTURAL COLOUR DECORATION ol 
THE INTERIOR: OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS." 


I? is aremarkable fact that since the sixteenth century ij 
England the practice of decorating in colour all ou 
buildings, both public and private, as a natural and expecte: 
action, has declined It is as if our countrymen, who lavishec 
colour in cathedral and castle during the centuries preceding 
the Reformation, had suddenly lost all hearty desire to beautifs 
their buildings in this particular way. We know that Englanc 
was not behindhand in knowledge of the decorative arts. Thi 
remains of the noble craftsmanship in painting and sculpture 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries go to prove that 
Englishmen knew how to paint and to carve. The laté Pro- 
fessor Middleton has said of English art from 1260-1320:— 
“The painting of England was unequalled by that of any 
other country ; even in Italy, Cimabue and his associates were 
still labouring in the fetters of Byzantine conventionalism, anc 
produced no works which for jewel-like colour and grace o' 
form were quite equal to the painting under Edward I.” — 
Encouraged by kings such as Henry III. and by the 
Church, English artists decorated Canterbury, Westminster 
Salisbury and countless buildings throughout the land ; but the 
civil wars, the coming of the Renaissance from abroad, the fal 
of the Church and the growth of Puritan feeling seemed tc 
paralyse the development of native decorative art. Nc 
Pinturicchio arose here as in Italy, no Raphael to work witt 
the architects in the adornment of public buildings. The 
Renaissance, instead of adding to our confidence and energy 
seemed to condemn us as insular, to be without artistic know: 
ledge, unworthy to paint frescoes. Little belief in our power: 
was shown by those in high places, by those able to commissior 
and encourage. Was sculpture needed, or painting, the artists 
must come from abroad. Torregiano must make the king’ 
tomb ; later, Rubens alone can paint the roof at Whitehall 
just as Vandyke must paint the portraits. Verrio must pain 
the ceilings and walls at Hampton Court. Though, through 1 
all, there were English painters whose works we know, anc 
many art craftsmen, the English artist was eclipsed by the 
superior skill of the foreigner. With the advent of Wren, the 
great English master, we find our countrymen again employec 
in important work, Streater in the Sheldonian at Oxford, and 
still later, Sir James Thornhill at St. Paul’s and at Greenwich. 
It has been said that the revival of letters 400 years ag 
made it no longer so necessary that the walls of public build 
ings should furnish a literature for the people, and thus a grea 
incentive to noble, historical and allegorical painting died 
Together with the sciences, the painters became learned anc 
conscious, The naiveté of the earlier masters changed t 
greater care in exactness of representation, but with the olc 
impossibility of the human race to do all things well anc 
perfectly at one and the same time, their works lacked the 
simplicity. and dignity of the earlier period. Architecture 
thought more of itself and less of the other arts which were 
previously combined with it to form an organic whole. If she 
used painting it was more as a mistress employs a handmaid 
and less as an equal co-operating with an equal, and painting 
apparently would have it so. Instead of covering wall surfaces 
with representations of noble deeds by great men, or pictures 
portraying the mightiness of virtue and the baseness of evil as 
in the days of Giotto and Lorrenzetti, she wasted her powers, 
her perfect knowledge of technique, in extravagant flatteries of 
amma 
* From a paper by Gerald C. Horsley, read before the Applied 
Art Section of the Society of Arts. ep 
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er employers, such scenes as we see Rubens painted for 


ike de Medicis, the Apotheosis of James at Whitehall and 
{he foolish scene of Olympus, by Verrio, at Hampton Court. 

Can we wonder when we see the purpose of painting reduced 
to these inanities that the link uniting her to the great art of 
architecture would not bear the strain, or that we should have 
seen, as we have seen, painting and architecture widely 
separated, the one perfecting herself at the easel and the other 
working experiments in the different styles? 

We cannot imagine a more half-hearted or more selfish 
‘condition of things, or one more contrary to the spirit of the 

reat days of art. It is, at any rate, to the credit of English 
architects that they have all along recognised—and with much 
fulness of late—the harmfulness of the position. 
On the other hand, we have also to notice that the 
Continent has never lost in the same degree as ourselves its 
interest or delight in the use of colour decoration. Changes 
not dissimilar to our own have taken place, but the arts of 
architecture and painting never lost touch one with the other 
as they did here. In Italy to this day a colour scheme ina 
new building hasa prominent place. In France a church, a 
mairie, or a theatre, even a railway station," is not considered 
complete until it is painted in tempera or with canvases, 
“ maroufle,” so that they form part of the building. Such con- 
ditions as these may also be found in Germany and Austria. 
‘England alone seems with but few exceptions to disregard 
colour as a necessary element of beauty in the designs of the 
interior of her public buildings. 
What these exceptions are we may presently consider, but 
itis time to discuss the two divisions particularly with some 
regard to our work and practice at the present time. First, 
those buildings whose actual materials form a colour scheme. 
‘This is a method of decoration which was more in favour with 
the last generation of art workers than it is with us at the 
‘present day. We are reminded of the buildings of the 
“Gothic revival,” of the works of Butterfield and Street. 
_ These buildings were the result, no doubt, of visits to Italy, 
-where their prototypes may be found, also of a study of our 
-own Gothic period, when a certain amount of parti-coloured 
wallwork was done, brought to us by the Medieval current of 
art practice from East to West. Modern churches like All 
Saints, Margaret Street, and Keble College Chapel, by Butter- 
field, and the church in Garden Street, Vauxhall, by Street, are 
‘buildings of this type. 
In process of time we seem to have largely passed away 
from this kind of work ; it does not now seem so well worth 
-doing ; the results obtained were often cold looking, harsh and 
_mechanical, owing perhaps to the mathematical accuracy of 
modern building methods, but there was a principle underlying 
it all, one of value which cannot be lightly dismissed. We must 
remember that when Butterfield did this work it was a great 
achievement, a launching out into new methods, a deliberate 
attempt at a human expression in art, and a clean break 
away from the (to him) cold and formal, dull and vacuous 

interiors of 1845. Butterfield, in All Saints, has done this, his 
first essay in the manner, with consummate skill and largeness 
| of feeling, better than at any later time, and better than any of 

“his imitators, and there were many who followed his lead. 

| Few artists ever took such great pains or had such great gifts 

‘as William Butterfield. We must not think that he introduced 

| this coloured work with the’ sole intention of breaking up the 
| appearance of the wall surface. This was clearly not his main 
idea. With the “true principles” of the neo-Gothic architect— 
and here, I think, we have the principle underlying so much of 
this work—his aim was to get a permanent wall decoration, 
one which would outlast the usually improperly made plaster 

‘wall covering. He recognised the difficulty and expense of 
securing any form of painted wall decoration, also the de- 

-Teterious effects upon any painted surface of the fumes from 
gas lights and oil lamps, and the evilly charged atmosphere of 

_ London and our great cities. He set himself therefore to produce 

| Something which was suitable, lasting and easily kept clean. He 

did this admirably Take, for instance, the wall surface at 

All Saints, Margaret Street. First there is a dado of full 

colour some 5 feet high of tiles ; above large scenes from the 
New Testament painted on tiles. Above the arches of the 
Nave arcade the wall surface is stone inlaid with bold patterning 

‘in tiles and dark inlay. On the east wall only is there any 
Painting. Here are frescoes by Dyce in panels spaced 

etween Margins of alabaster. The roofs are vaulted and 

_ Painted in the chancel, and painted wood in the nave. With 
the exception of the pictures on the east wall there is not a 
| Scrap of plaster in the church, and no one will deny that the 
‘Scheme is interesting and good. In Keble Chapel there is a 
_Yery similar scheme, but in materials more precious as befits a 
college chapel of such importance. Here the lower part of the 
‘wall has an arcading of stone, with the spandrels formed of 
coloured bricks. Above at a height of some to feet from the 

.” The new Gare d’Orléans, at Paris, which has two large wall- 

| Paintings of Biarritz and The Loire in the waiting hall. 
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floor are pictures, the subjects from the sacred history, in 
mosaic, and framed in stone. The pictures form a large and 
striking frieze running round the chapel; above it are the 
windows filled with painted glass, at some height, there- 
fore, from the floor. Between and above the windows 
are more bands of coloured brick. The roof is vaulted, 
painted to represent stone. Here again, therefore, except 
in the painted roof, the ground of which I suspect is in 
well-made plaster, there is no plaster used, and the whole 
effect is one of great dignity. To our eyes nowadays sucha 
method as this would require to be carried out on the broadest 
and simplest lines; we should also demand that the materials 
should be worthy. The black, white and yellow bricks of fifty 
years ago have few charms for us now. 

The system of alternations of colour in a wall surface, 
which no doubt had its origin—so much as came to us from 
the East—in the ancient Chaldzan and Egyptian worship of 
the universe, when by building their temples and pyramids in 
coloured stripes or courses, in due sequence and. tints, they 
commemorated the heavenly spheres, fits in with the natural 
demand of the eye, which welconies and recognises the pro- 
priety of variety in colour. It is open to us, therefore, to 
appropriately use the differently coloured stones we have, or 
our Own native marble, while thanks to the discovery and re- 
opening of some of the old Greek and African marble quarries 
by men of energy and foresight like Mr. Samuel Brindley, of 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, ancient sources of supply are no 
longer closed tous. So long as we arrange the materials at 
our hand, be they of clay or stone, with breadth and simplicity, 
we Shall be treating them with the dignity they deserve ; and 
in buildings of importance we shall, I think, be treating our- 
selves with greater consideration if we invest our patterns with 
some meaning and intention. 

Such principles as these, common to all forms of art, seem 
to be especially brought into mind when thinking of this form 
of treatment of a wall surface. In passing I may point to the 
Baptistery of Florence,San Miniato at Florence, the church 
of the Miracoli at Venice, some late Roman examples at 
Ravenna, as being particularly successful examples of the use 
of marble in this connection. The cathedrals of Orvieto and 
Siena are direct descendants of the striped work of the Saracen 
builders, a method of building common in the East to this day, 
and dating, as I have said, from her immemorial past. 

The second division of our subject, ‘‘ Those buildings 
which on their completion have been decorated in colour in a 
manner which makes that colour one with the materials of the 
building,” offers a larger field for examination. It brings us 
into touch with the methods employed by our fellow artists the 
painters and other art workers, and into notice the conditions 
which govern the employment of artists in these matters. I 
ventured to point out just now the different state of things 
400 years ago in this country compared with the present time. 
How that then nothing was more natural in most communities 
than a wide employment of painters and workers in the arts in 
the decoration of public buildings. The history of the past 
and the examples remaining to us make this clear. Whata 
contrast presents itself in our own time. Who, for instance, 
can read the story of the preparations for decorating the 
Houses of Parliament fifty or sixty years ago without amaze- 
ment and astonishment at the ignorance of and want of con- 
fidence in the capability of the painters of that time by those 
in high authority? For some twenty years a Royal Commis- 
sion was in existence to consider and decide upon the best 
means of painting certain panels and rooms in the new Palace 
of Westminster. They instituted open competitions, invited 
cartoons, called for samples of painting in fresco. They doled 
out a few commissions. The expense incurred in preparing for 
these competitions and trials in painting must have brought 
many artists to the verge of ruin, and the many delays and 
slow procedure disheartened and crushed the spirit of 
all. If anyone wishes to read the sad story of these years, let 
me refer him to Redgrave’s “Century of Painters,” where the 
whole history is set forth by one who lived during the time, 
and knew it well. It may be that the Government of our 
country is too complex and vast an institution to see the 
advantage of departing from the competition system, and to 
trust with commissions artists whose works and capabilities are 
known, the execution of which would add to the intellectual 
and artistic output of the country. The few examples we have 
of such a departure have been signal successes. I may refer, 
as an instance, to the employment of the late Lord Leighton in 
the frescoes, “‘ Arts of War” and “ Arts of Peace,” at the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Fortunately, the experience of the Houses of Parliament 
Commissicn I have referred to has served as a warning 
throughout the country to municipalities and to individuals, 
and it has been, no doubt, easier for municipal councils, who 
have so much power in their hands, to foster and encourage 
the arts of the country, and with their less cumbrous governing 
machinery to avoid the many mistakes it is possible to make 
in the fit decoration of a building of importance. This is 
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evident. by the conspicuous success which has attended the 
efforts of some of the municipalities of the country. Man- 
chester is most fortunate in having commissioned Ford Madox 
Brown to paint the scenes from her history in panels in her 
town hall. Glasgow is employing some of her own sons, 
Messrs. Henry, Lavery, Walton and Roche, in her city build- 
ings. The Corporation of Liverpool, acting wisely on the 
advice of their architect, has commissioned Mr. Charles Furse 
to paint the pendentives of its large dome, illustrating scenes 
from the commercial greatness of the city. Birmingham has 
commissioned some of the students of her Municipal School 
of Art to paint scenes commemorating her history in panels in 
the town hall. The Corporation of Colchester also, in the new 
town hall, on the. advice of their architect, Mr. Belcher, is 
employing Mr. Charles Baskett to decorate the council cham- 
ber and moot hall, under his supervision and with his assist- 
ance. In London, in our own Royal Exchange, the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, together with some of the great 
City companies, have commissioned artists to paint the panels 
of the ambulatory. 

For some years past the municipalities of our towns have 
been fostering a love and appreciation for our arts by buying 
pictures and placing them in suitable galleries. This virtue of 
acquiring beautiful things has now been supplemented by 
giving commissions for mural painting. In the placing ot these 
commissions we have the greatest hope and encouragement for 
the future, and with the increase of the municipal councils 
which is~-taking place in our midst we may look to see full 
advantage taken of the opportunities the public buildings pre- 
sent for the employment of artists of proved power and attain- 
ment, to the advantage of the people of this country. With 
this hope in our hearts we may consider with greater interest 
certain of the methods of work which at the present time are 
in use. 

Before speaking of different forms of painting available, I 
would like briefly to touch upon the possibilities offered to us 
by the use of marble, mosaic and plaster, stucco duro and 
sgraffito. These are so closely allied to the first division of the 
subject that I would speak of them here. We know that the 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans used colour largely in their 
buildings, but we can have but little idea of the magnificent 
effects often attained by means of their fresco painting, encaustic 
painting, tempera, modelled plaster, mosaic, marble linings and 
veneering, bronze, ivory, gold and silver overlaying, and in- 
laying. 

For instance, we read of the Golden House of Nero, that 
the walls were encrusted with gems and mother-of pearl’; of 
banqueting halls having ivory ceilings; of a ceiling in the State 
dining-room which was spherical in shape, and cut in ivory to 
represent the constellated skies, and kept in constant motion 
by machinery in imitation of the stars and planets. This 
magnificence, inventive and symbolic, partook something of the 
marvellous and the rare, qualities which we have far to seek in 
this prosaic age. In their large halls, basilicas and baths, it 
was also a custom of the Romans to line the walls with marble 
slabs to a considerable height, and above to use mosaic or 
plaster reliefs. The vaulted ceilings were generally coffered 
and decorated in plaster reliefs, coloured and gilt; bronze 
rosettes were also used in the coffers. 

These were general forms of decoration throughout the 
Roman Empire both in the West and East. We find them 
used by the Byzantine builders in Constantinople, Sicily and 
Italy, and we may be of opinion that few finer schemes of 
decoration have ever been devised. In some manner adapted 
to our modern needs they are available to-day, and it is 
understood that marble and mosaic are to be adopted in the 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. 

In considering the use of mosaic at the present time, we 
may hope that the modern and vicious habit of preparing 
mosaic tesserze face downwards on a sheet of paper laid on a 
flat table, and then pressing the sheet of paper into position on 
the wall has been finally given up. The old and only right 
method is to fix each tessera into the cement pushed in by 
hand from the front. Too many works of the last century are 
deficient in one of the most important elements of decoration, 
namely, the right technique. Sir William Richmond in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the largest example of mosaicwork of modern 
times, has shown in the work which he has done there that 
there is no more trouble and no appreciable loss of time in 
doing mosaicwork in the only true way, viz. pushing it in, 
tessera by tessera, from the front. His assistants after very 
little practice have been able to do the work on these lines with 
the greatest rapidity, and naturally with intelligence and inte- 
rest in seeing their work in position as it proceeds. 

Time will not permit me to speak of modelled plaster and 
sgraffito in any detail, except to express the satisfaction we 
must all feel that these ancient arts of tried quality are under- 
stood and worked in a modern spirit to-day. The composition 
of stucco duro has been often described, and we know by the 
remains of ancient Roman work found in the Villa Farnesina, 
and of the works of the sixteenth century in the Loggia of the 


Vatican, and the Villa Madama and other buildings in Ital 
and France, what exquisite possibilities this material present 
The work, particularly in the Early Renaissance, was usual] 
decorated in colour. ‘This was generally laid on whilst th 
stucco was wet as in fresco, and the details heightened wit 
tempera gr encaustic colours, and accessories enriched in gi 
gesso. | i: 

We may congratulate ourselves that artists like Mr. Georg 
Frampton, R.A., and Mr. Anning Bell have worked in th 
material in churches and other buildings in our time. Th 
processes of stucco duro and sgraffito are fully described in th 
“Arts and Crafts Essays” published in 1893, the former by th 
late Mr. G. T. Robinson and the latter by Mr. Heywoo 
Sumner, whose work in All Saints Church, Ennismore Garden 
affords an example of modern treatment. I need not do moi 
than name these two forms of lasting decoration, peculiar 
structural, and available to us to-day, 


(Zo be concluded.) 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
SOUTH WALES. 


Wee report of the Council for session 1901 of the Institute < 

Architects of New South Wales is as follows :—Th 
Council has pleasure in presenting the thirtieth annual repor 
The number of members now on the roll is 68, viz. 3 
Fellows, 24 Associates, 2 retired Fellows and 6 honorar 
members. During the session 5 Fellows, 11 Associates an 
1 honorary member were added, making a total of 1 
new members for the session. The following are the name 
of the newly-elected members :—Fellows, Messrs. Alfred Spair 
H. Gardiner Garden, J. S. E. Ellis, D. T. Morrow and Walte 
Hunt; Associates, Messrs. Donald Esplin, Albert Spark 
C. W. F. Carter, G. A. Roberts, John Barr, Harold White 
G. H. Mathison, Howard Grove, H. V. Vernon, Oscar Back 
house and Peter Wood ; honorary member, Mr. J. J. Coher 
M.L A. The Council has to record with regret the death of th 
late Mr. A. F, Evans, an energetic member of the Institute 
The Council has, during the session which now closes, hel 
eleven meetings. Two special general meetings of the Institut 
were called with the object of altering Article 77, so that th 
nomination of office-bearers will in future be in the hands ¢ 
members themselves, whereas before the alteration it was th 
Council’s business first to nominate the various members fo 
cfficers and Council. It is hoped that by thus putting upor 
all members the responsibility of nominating members fo 
officers and Council, more interest will be evoked in the annua 
elections. a 

Following upon the Conference of all the Institutes c 
Australian Architects, held in Sydney during January 1901, : 
Conference was held in Melbourne during last May to conside 
the report and draft articles of association of the propose 
Institute of Australasian Architects, which were drawn up b 
the committee appointed at the Sydney Conference. Thi 
delegates who were appointed by the Institute to attend th 
Conference in Melbourne were Messrs. Barlow, Kenwood an 
the hon. secretary. Mr. Kenwood was unable to attend, an 
the other delegates, according to the power given them by th 
Institute, elected Mr. H. C. Kent as the third delegate. Thes: 
gentlemen submitted the report and draft articles of associatiot 
in due course to the Conference. Their report of what too! 
place will be very shortly submitted for your consideration at ; 
special meeting to be called for that purpose. 

On September 27 and various other dates public meetings 
convened by the combined efforts of your Institute and th 
Institution of Surveyors, were held in the rooms to hear an 
discuss papers on the question of the design of the Federa 
City, read by the president (Mr. J. Barlow) and Mr, G. H 
Knibbs (president of the Institution of Surveyors), and a livel, 
discussion ensued, amongst the speakers being Mr. Alexande 
Oliver, M.A., the special commissioner appointed to inspec 
and report upon the sites proposed for the capital, and man: 
gentlemen, prominent citizens and others who hold importan 
positions in the public service. The result of the variou 
meetings was that a committee was appointed to draw up | 
report embracing certain propositions to be forwarded to thi 
Federal Government. The following sessional papers wer 
read at the general meetings, viz. March 6, the President 
address ; April 17, “ Quantity Surveying in Australia,” by thi 
late Mr. A. F. Evans; June 5, “ A Book of Building Standards, 
by Mr. Cyril Blacket (vice-president) ; August 8, “ Fire-resist 
ing Construction,” by Mr. R. C. Backhouse. eo 

On October 31 there was forwarded to the Municipa 
Council of Sydney the following resolution, which had beet 
passed at a business meeting of the Institute, viz.:—“ Uae 
the opinion of this Institute the departments of the cit) 
architect and the city surveyor should be under separati 
control.” : “a 

The Council is pleased to be able to state that this opiio! 
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as been acted upon, and that the department of city architect 
jg now separate and distinct from that of the city surveyor. 
No doubt much good to the welfare of the people will be the 
"TOR December 9 a large deputation from the Institute, intro- 
“duced by Mr. J. J. Cohen, M.L.A., and Messrs. James Ashton 
and Dacey, M’s L.A, waited upon the Under-Secretary for 
Eve Works (Mr. J. Davis), in the absence of the State 
‘Minister for Public Works, to ask that works of a national 
character be thrown open to competition, especially the pro- 
osed designs for the tenement dwellings to be erected in 
“The Rocks” resumed area. A statement giving the reasons 
why, in the opinion of the Institute, the best results for the 
| ople are obtained when designs for national buildings are 
‘thrown open to competition, was presented, and Messrs. C. 
Blacket (vice-president), Mansfield and Kent spoke in support. 
‘Mr. Davis replied, saying that he would have a verbatim 
report of the speeches put before the Minister for Works, and a 
reply would be sent. The Council regrets that up to the 
\present no reply has been received though nearly two months 
‘have elapsed since the deputation. 
_ The board of examiners of the Public Service Board had 
‘arranged with the Council that the special examination for the 
vassociateship should be held in Sydney in June last. The 
younger members of the profession had given promise of 
interest in the examination, many applications were lodged, 
‘and the Council were given to understand by some that they 
would certainly sit; much trouble was taken to notify and 
‘advertise the examination throughout Australia, and in- 
formation of all kinds was imparted, but unfortunately not one 
candidate presented himself. The Council very much regret 
that this is so, but considers that the failure is due largely tc 
“the fact that only the special examination was held. Had the 
preliminary and the intermediate examinations been also held 
at the same time many of the younger men would have pre- 
sented themselves for one or the other, and the initiation of 
‘this series having been commenced would, in a year or so, 
‘have led up to the special examination without difficulty. The 
‘Council felt this so keenly that in the report sent to the board 
of examiners this reason was emphatically dwelt upon, with 
the result that a reply had been received from the secretary of 
the Public Service Board stating that the matter would be put 
tbefore his committee for consideration. 
‘The Council are also glad to say that there are signs of an 
increase in the influence and prestige of the Institute. To 
show that this is so it is only necessary to instance the fact that 


ithe president (Mr. Barlow) has been appointed as one of the' 


‘members of the advisory board. Mr. V. Parkes and Mr. 
McCredie, other members, are also Fellows of the Institute 
It may be also noted as a significant fact that some time since, 
when the public works committee were considering the ques- 
ition of the extensions to the Prince Alfred Hospital, the 
President was requested to attend and give evidence. These, 

amongst many other things, are signs that the Institute is 

‘gaining in influence, and that its standing is being recognised 
‘dy the public and the State Government. 

_The Sketching Club has unfortunately, for various reasons, 
not yet been fully started, but intending members are asked to 
‘send in their names to the secretary, so that as soon as possible 
“the club may be set going in earnest. Prizes of 2/. 2s and 
_I/, Is, are offered for the best and second best sets of sketches. 

The Council. acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of 

‘various publications received during the session. The Council 
‘once more urges upon the members to support the office- 
bearers in endeavouring to further the best interests of the 
{nstitute and of the profession to which we delight to belong. 

(Signed) JOHN BARLOw (President), 
G. SYDNEY JONES (Hon. Secretary). 


ARCHITECTURE IN EDINBURGH. 
ee architecture of Princes Street, Edinburgh, comprising 
| _ as it already did some examples of notable excellence, 
thas just been enriched by the erection at No. 136 of new 
business premises by Messrs. Macvitties, Guest & Co., Ltd. 
The building, for the following description of which we are 
indebted to Ze Scotsman, has been in process of construction 
for the last two years, and has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion on account of the facade having certain novel and 
distinctive architectural features which give the composition 
} be imposing character, and are not to be seen elsewhere along 
Ba whole line of the street. Designed by Messrs. Hamilton, 
_*aterson & Rhind, architects, George Street, the building 
“externally does credit to the prominent site it occupies, while 
lot tee? itmarks a great advance on the artistic decoration 
hag Ops or restaurants in Edinburgh. For parallel one would 
| clans to go to London, or to one or two of the high 
te S restaurants of Paris. It is in the neo-Renaissance 
-Styi€" in connection with which, however, use ‘has been 
eely made of Classical details. With a frontage of 
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30 feet. to Princes Street, the building, 80 feet in height, 
is. divided into four principal floors. The walls are of 
sandstone ashlar, except the whole of the shop front, 
which has been faced with polished red Correnie granite. 
The feature here is a segmented arch which encloses a 
central doorway and two large windows, one on each side. 
The door is deeply recessed and its oak woodwork is carved in 
a light French style. The four windows on the first, or tea- 
room, floor are of the French casement order. They are set 
in a massive arcading, each opening separated from its neigh- 
bour by a three-quarter column, with an Ionic capital treated 
in a modern spirit ; while the pediments have large key blocks 
with trusses for supports at the sides, Over this is an archi 

trave, with dentil moulding. The four windows on the second 
floor, which light the smoking-room, are of a plainer character, 
being divided by simple, angle pilasters, breaking into the 
square at the base with carved stops. Higher is a plain frieze 
over which are the grill-room windows on the third floor. 
The divisions between them are pronouncedly treated with 
rusticated blocks, which give a feeling of strength to them 
as supports to the main corzice. This is ofa plain character 
with modillion blocks. Above this rises an ornamental 
gable top having a circular window, supporting a carved niche 
with side pillars and overhead a broken pediment. In front of 
the circular window is a wrought-iron balcony. grill. The 
building is, so to speak, framed on its east and west sides by 
octagonal pilasters, which, rising above the whole of the floors, 
are finished atop with carved pinnacles. Two coloured shields 
of Royal patrons of the establishment affixed on each side bind 
the granite and ashlar masonry together, and the ornamenta- 
tion being all bold and the windows considerably recessed a 
fine play of light and shade takes place over the building under 
the influence of the afternoon sun. The constructive parts of 
the building are of steel. It was found that the old gables, 
riddled as they were with flues, were not fit to carry the weight 
it was intended to put upon them. Heavy steel uprights 
were accordingly brought into use, and all the floors, which are 
fireproof, are also carried on beams of the same material. 
The foundations were dug into a soft, crumbly shale, which 
at a suitable depth was ultimately covered with a thick 
layer of concrete. No fewer than six springs of water were 
tapped, but the difficulties connected with their flow were 
ultimately overcome. The building is L-shaped, the other 
front being to South Charlotte Street, where the elevation is 
substantially the same as that of Princes Street, though the 
frontage is 5 feet less in width. In the angle of the L there 
is a large dome with lantern, the opening to which is 25 feet 
from the floor. The lower panels of the dome, which is 28 feet 
across, are beautifully decorated with the signs of the 
Zodiac, the figures being in low relief. The whole of the 
decorations of the shop are in stencilled ornament, gold 
and light colours being treely used with pleasing effect. The 
tea-room above, 50 feet by 25 feet by 14 feet in height, is 
an elegant hall, panelled in fine Scottish plasterwork, and 
having for piéce de résistance a large “ plafond” or ceiling 
painting, executed by a French artist, the subject of which 
is Queen Mab in her fairy chariot with attendants. Oval in 
form, the picture, executed in soft colours, with great breadth, 
is framed by arich gold moulded band with flowers and fruit 
in high relief. The smoking-room is panelled in dark oak, 
and has for special feature an old English fireplace with ingle- 
nook, the opening of the hood of which is 14 feet across by 
7 feet in height. The grill-room above is fitted up to resemble 
an old English kitchen. It, too, is panelled in dark oak. The 
ceiling shows exposed joists with white plasterwork between, 
and the windows are filled with leaded glass of novel designs. 
In the overmantels (over two fireplaces) are racks with old 
pewter, which is at present all the “rage.” The kitchen 
is on the top floor. The whole of the Princes Street 
side of the building is devoted to the public; the Charlotte 
Street half and the basement are fitted up with the most 
modern appliances for the manufacture of lighter articles in the 
bakery and confectionery business of the firm. The power is 
supplied by electricity, and it is by electric lamps that the 
building throughout is artificially lighted. An unusual amount 
of thought and care has been devoted to the heating and 
ventilation arrangements. The system of ventilation adopted 
is that of pumping in pure air under pressure into each room, 
and there are elaborate means for washing, heating in winter 
and cooling in summer, the air before it is sent on its way to 
the different floors along a series of large metal tubes which 
have been skilfully masked, The principle on which the Otis 
electric service lifts work is also of a somewhat novel character, 
the cage being raised or lowered automatically to any floor 
from basement to ceiling by the touching of a numbered button 
on an indicator outside. the shaft at the different stages. 
There is also, of course, a lift for visitors. 


The Postmaster-General has appointed Mr. J. Gavey to 
be engineer-in-chief of the Post Office on the approaching. 
retirement of Mr. J. Hookey. ; 
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Ir is not creditable to find local authorities in America 
endeavouring to deprive an architect of his legitimate fees 
on the supposition that an increase in the size of buildings 
does, not add to the architect’s labours. The Commis- 
sioners of Jasper County, Indiana, gave instructions to 
Mr. C. R. WEATHERHOGG, Indianapolis, to prepare plans 
for a court-house at Rensslaer which was to cost 100,000 
dols.. He was to be paid 3 per cent. commission for the 
plans and 2 per cent. for superintendence on the cost of 
the completed building. It was arranged, moreover, that 
alterations were to be made and new plans furnished if 
required, or if the tenders exceeded the stipulated sum. 
Various changes were made by the Commissioners, and 
eventually the cost of the building was nearly 150,000 dols. 
The Commissioners declined to pay fees on that sum, 
maintaining that the architect was simply to have his fees 
charged on a basis of 100,000 dols. The Supreme Court 
of Indiana took a different view of the agreement, and 
decided that the architect was entitled to receive 5 per 
cent. on the actual cost of the building. It would be 
peculiarly inequitable if a court of justice should be an 
enduring memorial of unfairness to the designer. 


THE second part of Mr. H. Inico Triccs’s work on 
“Formal Gardens in England and Scotland” (B. T. 
BaTsrorD) has appeared. The first subject is Wilton 
House, and the sunken garden is presented in which 
architectural forms and sculpture are introduced. It is no 
wonder that so many visitors to the house prefer looking 
out of the windows towards the grounds instead of devoting 
their attention to the sculpture and paintings. The garden 
and maze at Hatfield House depend mainly on the 
geometrical character of the beds, for no statues and vases 
are visible. Drayton House, Northants, possesses gardens 
in which the aim evidently was to suggest spaciousness as 
well as beauty. The entrance-gates are a fine composition 
and the leaden vases are proofs of the skill which was 
attained in working with that material. There are several 
plates of Hampton Court. Views and plans are also given 
of Trentham Hall, Livens Hall, Ashridge Park, Bucking- 
ham House, Fordel House, Balcarres, Barncluith, New- 
battle Abbey, Kinross House, which has remarkably quaint 
cornucopia arranged as a coping to the wall; Drumlanrig 
Castle, Earlshall, Drummond Castle, Summerhouses, 
Claverton House, Ven House, Bulwick Park and Hadsoe. 
There are, in addition, examples of gates, sundials and 
topiary work. The interest of the first part is well sus- 
tained, and the execution of the measured drawings, sketches 
and photographic plates is no less perfect. 


In the Baltimore Architects and Builders’ Journal Mr. 
J. APPLETON WiLson records some of the impressions he 
received in London. He was more satisfied with all he 
' saw than the majority of tourists; and his remarks will 
suggest some of the differences between the Metropolis and 
American cities. He says :—The residence portion, as at 
South Kensington, is generally well paved. The footways 
are always of stone or concrete, with curbing about 1 foot 
thick. The driveway is generally of blocks of creosoted 
Australian red wood, laid over a heavy bed of cement con- 
crete. This is left with a perfectly true surface and the 
blocks placed on it with a grout’ of cement, or a binder of 
hot pitch between them. ‘The surface of the pavement is 
covered with fine gravel and coarse sand occasionally, to 
prevent horses from slipping. This is kept in iron boxes at 
the curb. The blocks stand well, and are easily repaired 
when worn, as the foundation is never disturbed. All wires, 
pipes, &c., are either under the footways, or if under the street, 
are accessible every few feet, through covered manholes. The 
houses are generally without vestibules, but have handsome 
street doors— usually painted black, Tuscan red ora pplegreen 
—with brilliant gloss. The bells, knockers and plates are of 
polished brass. All houses have wide areas, protected in 
many cases by handsome wrought-ironwork. The kitchen 
and servants’ rooms are always below ground, opening on 
the area, the ground floor being only a few steps above the 
Pavement. As each room has a fireplace the result is seen 


| in the immense chimney-stacks on the ‘Party walls, 
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not unusual to see them with twenty-four flues, The oa 
class of houses have five storeys above ground, and th 
uniformity of the architecture gives breadth and dignity | 
the streets. Portland cement is largely used for windo 
and door enrichment, balconies, porticoes, balustrades, & 
and wears admirably. The colour of the London brick 
a mottled yellow. . After a few years it becomes toned dow 
by smoke and exposure, giving not an unpleasant effect ; 
the mass. : 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MANSION AT BAILDON, YORKS: SOUTH-WEST ELEVATION, sour 
ELEVATION. DRAWING-ROOM. DINING-ROOM. MOBNING-RoO} 
BILLIARD-ROOM. HALL. ; 5 here 


bos external walling is faced with local sandstone j 
irregular courses; the roof is covered with ‘ston 
slates. The woodwork, where not painted, is of fumed oa 
left unpolished. The hall and billiard-room are lined ahoy 
oak dado with red sandstone. The dining-room is panelle 
with oak, and walls covered with red canvas. In th 
drawing-room the woodwork is white, and walls coyere 
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with yellow canvas. The woodwork of the morning-room 
is mahogany, and the walls are lined with green silk. The 
glazing is mostly in plain leaded squares; Norman glass 1s 
used in coloured windows. The heating is by low-pressure 
American radiators, and the electric lighting throughout 


from house dynamo. Br ae 
The general contractors were Messrs. W. Ives & Co. 
of Shipley, the architects being Messrs. ADKIN & Hit. 


AUCHENDENNAN, BALLOCH, N.B.: THE HALL. DRAWING-BCOM, 
DINING-ROOM. : d 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—RIPON: THE SOUTH NAVE AISLE, 
LOOKING East ) id 


-: RIPON CATHEDRAL. 


{ the early part of the last century little attention was given 
to the history of the English cathedrals. It was therefore 
‘sidered an onerous task when Dean Waddilove undertook 
[ramine the archives of Ripon Cathedral which were in his 
ody It would have been easy for him to make a large 
‘ime out of the information, but he preferred to restrict him- 
to the following essay, which contains all that can be 
yed from the documentary evidence about the history of 
| ral:— 
aber of Ripon partakes of the common origin of 
t others in this kingdom, being founded at the re- 
blishment of Christianity after the conversion of the pagan 
ons. Alfred, king of Northumberland, first established a 
jastery or college of monks at Ripon, from Lindisfarne and 
ros, in the year 661. 5: 
At this period the controversy concerning the time of the 
bration of Easter took place, and to decide it a synod was 
_ before the king at Strenshal, now Whitby. Here Wilfrid 
zared as the champion of the Church of Rome. His elo- 
‘ace prevailed; the Roman ritual was confirmed, and the 
tish monks retiring from their monastery at Ripon, Wilfrid 
appointed to preside in it, A.D. 663, and soon afterwards 
raised to the see of York. All the ideas of this prelate 
» magnificent for the age in which he lived, and it is to be 
‘etted that we have no perfect instance of his skill in archi- 
are yet remaining, unless the church at Ely, or that at 
burne, in Derbyshire, be of his construction. 
de built very splendidly, according to his time, the church 
Uipon, “with curious arches, fine pavements and winding 
sses,” as William of Malmesbury describes it. Itis allowed, 
ed, that it had ceased to exist in the time of that writer, 
was probably not extensive in comparison with the struc- 
5 in later ages. But the similar descriptions of the church 
lexham, another production of Wilfrid’s genius, by writers 
al to its existence, Eddius and the Frior of Hexham, leave 
nall ground to doubt of its being an edifice of considerable 
mtance. This structure at Ripon probably sunk in the 
between the Danes and Saxons long before the Conquest. 
find in the year 860, or rather 866, the town, with part of 
monastery, was destroyed by the Danes, and A.D. 948 the 
m Edred retaliated on them, and laid waste the North- 
rian territories, when the monastery and again town 
hed in a general conflagration. In the course of two years 
rtunately was rebuilt, or restored, by the care of Odo, 
bishop of Canterbury, who removed the bones of Wilfrid 
is own cathedral in Kent. 
he devastation of the northern counties by the Norman 
jueror was also fatalto Ripon. ‘“ Omnis hc terra wasta ” 
€ return of the Domesday Book on the territories of the 
ch. But there are grounds to conjecture that it did not 
remain in that state. 
‘he church and manor of Ripon from the time of Wilfrid, 
ist from that of the Saxon Athelstan, had belonged to the 
# York Thus in Domesday, “Hoc manerium tenuit 
ed Arch. nunc Thomas Arch” And Thomas, the chaplain 
te Norman king, and archbishop of York, and who 
ed himself in restoring his see, died at Ripon. It cannot 
apposed that the church, or the demesnes, would be then 
ed to lay waste. Henry I. also granted a charter for a 
Othe town. This implies some degree of population, and 
S us also to the era of the present edifice. 
ithe reign of his successor, King Stephen, A.D. 1140, the 
nt structure of the cathedral of Ripon, however since 
‘d, enlarged and improved, was raised by the munificent 
of Thurstan, archbishop of York, and the first patron of 
tains Abbey. The whole of the west front, including its 
's, the middle tower and the transept, with a part of the 
and aisles, remain of his work. These remains are amply 
ent to furnish a clear idea of the plan and construction of 
tst very singular Anglo-Norman church. The time of the 
on of it was precisely the era when the narrow sharp- 
ed Gothic arch first began to take the place of the circular 
one, and they are both seen in a perfection scarcely 
Ps attained elsewhere in the kingdom. 
€ general plan consisted of a west front, with narrow- 
*d windows, Supported by two handsome towers, and 
‘ Opened into a broad nave without side aisles, leading to 
‘ur circular arches which supported the middle tower, and 
nating’in a choir, not perhaps of greater extent than the 
of the transept. 
Owever much the church has gained in size and ornament 
* Subsequent alterations, a transient regret cannot but arise 
*mind that so complete a specimen of the architecture of 
‘ge had not remained to posterity. 
** West front is uniform and stately. Its breadth is 43 feet, 
including the towers of 29} feet each, is in the whole 
ie ®xternal measure. It rises in the point in which the 
k there to a height of more than 1oo-feet and in the 
Of IIo feet, whilst they were evidently surmounted by 
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wooden spires, covered with lead, since removed, of at least an 
equal elevation. The'three doors of this front, of a deep. 
recess, and flanked'with many small pillars, open into the nave. 
Above ‘them are two rows of five windows, of a good height 
and proportion, and all the windows and ornaments attached 
tothe towers are in a corresponding style of building. The 
towers themselves stand in a continued line with the front, and 
compose a part of it; but have had three outward sides, and 
only communicated with the church in their interior side, and 
in a line which made a part of the walls of the nave. The 
west towers of the old cathedral of Ely had an opening to the: 
church in a similar manner. 

In the inside of the nave it is plain that this front com- 
poses what is usually called the great west window, filling a 
space of 57 feet by 41 feet; and the size and number of these 
collected lancet-shaped windows are so ample that the effect of 
light gained to the church is very considerable. There is also 
a degree of elegance in the construction of the architecture,, 
which appearance is gained by the row of long, slender columns 
that surround each of these lancet-shaped windows in the 
inside, in a similar manner with those of thé external front, 
and which, accompanying them in their whole length, compose 
the inner west front towards the nave. It has been observed 
by writers on ancient architecture that on the introduction of 
the sharp-pointed arch an immediate change took place from 
ponderous Saxon columns to the most minute small ones ; 
sometimes in clusters, occasionally as separate and distinct, 
frequently, as here, in two slightly attached columns, with which 
also the door-cases, having arches of singular flatness, are 
supported. The whole effect is very favourable to the lightness 
of the building. 

The walls of the first nave are gone, but its height may be 
known by the stone angular ledge for supporting the roof, yet 
remaining, with a portion of lead init, on the side of the middle 
tower, compared with that of the point or apex of the west 
front. The measurement of these angles determined the shape 
or fall of the roof, and consequently the height of the walls. 

The ridge of this roof much exceeded the height of the 
present one, and must have been nearly Ico feet, if not more, 
from the pavement. The walls probably not less than 80 feet; 
and this corresponds with the square of the west front under 
the pediment between the west towers. 

The windows in the side walls of this nave were, it may be 
presumed, either narrow with a circular top, as those of 
Fountains and other abbeys of that age, or, more probably, 
lancet-shaped, to correspond with those in the adjoining 
towers. Examples of each kind now exist in the transept of 
the minster. 

The east end of the nave or body is bounded by the middle 
tower, of the same height but larger in width than those of the 
west end, and then supporting a leaden spire of the height of 
120 feet. The tower was raised on four circular or Saxon 
arches of such amplitude, lightness and beauty as fully to 
vindicate the Anglo-Norman artists from the inability to 
execute works of just and elegant proportions. Two of these 
now remain. And the antiquary, accustomed to contemplate 
the massive pillars and heavy arcades of the Saxon or Norman 
churches, views with wonder and delight a lofty arch of great 
expansion and delicate workmanship. These arches are 
22 feet in span, 33 feet high to the crown of the arch, on a 
column of 26 feet, and are formed with a slight moulding of not 
more than 5 feet in thickness, ~ 

The two, north and south, ends of the transept are in the 
usual style of the age, with narrow windows, plain, and no ways 
remarkable. - 

The extent of the old choir is sufficiently ascertained. All 
the choirs of the Norman churches were remarkably short. 
And this is a strong instance of it, it being about the length of 
42 feet. The walls and windows of its narrow side aisles 
correspond with those of the transept. The side arches of this 
ancient choir have been altered to a Gothic shape, but the 
upper windows above them on the north side yet remain. The 
original form of these arches may be supposed to have been 
circular, and if in a style corresponding to the large. one. 
adjoining to them under the middle tower must have exhibited 
a very handsome appearance. The east end of this first choir 
can only be’ conjectured; yet most probably it had much. 
consonance with the opposite windows of the west end of the’ 
church. Andia very‘ reasonable idea may therefore be obtained 
of it by supposing it to resemble the end of the choir in the 
abbey of Rievaulx, with two rows of three large lancet-shaped 
windows, and probably a smaller one like that of the west front 
of Ripon, in the angular top of the building. Such was the. 
edifice built by Archbishop Thurstan in the middle of the. 
twelfth century. 

The alterations that have since taken place have converted 
the internal appearance into that of a Gothic structure of just 
and noble proportions; whilst select parts of the first church 
are yet retained sufficient to render it one of the best specimens. 
of the Anglo-Norman style to an antiquary. 

These alterations were made way for by a destructive con- 
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flagration on an invasion cf the Scots, A.D. 1317, in the reign 
of Edward II., when the church was, as it were, totally 
consumed. But there existed another general cause, which 
was constantly producing effects beneficial to the church of 
Ripon. The archbishops of York had a palace at Ripon, and 
appear to have paid great attention to the fabric of the church 
as accidental injury or varying taste demanded any change or 
renovation. Hence wealth would not be wanting, and the 
architects who raised or improved their magnificent cathedral 
were at hand to furnish similar plans of improvement at Ripon. 
Fortunately for this fabric Archbishop Melton held the see 
of York when the town and church of Ripon were destroyed by 
the Scots. And on the accession of Edward III, as soon 
probably as a more stable government gave any prospect of 
security to the northern parts of the kingdom, he promoted the 
rebuilding of the town and caused the church to be re-edified, 
as it is expressed, from the foundations. 
The devastation caused by the fire was probably the guide 
to the new erections. It may be deemed certain that the whole 
of the roof and spires was consumed. It is far from improbable 
that the walls of the nave were also damaged beyond the hope 
of restoration. This would occasion their removal. At the 
same time the whole west front remained, and pointed out the 


breadth of the new side aisles by the breadth of the towers now | 


to be included in them.’ 

' Archbishop Melton was then employed in completing the 
west end of the church at York on the plan of his predecessor, 
John de Romaine; and the breadth of the aisles, the style of 
the Gothic arches of the nave, with the lofty range of windows 
which surmount them at Ripon, exhibit great similarity to the 
corresponding parts in that cathedral. 

-' How far the two large Norman arches, under the middle 
tower, now removed, were impaired by the fire cannot be 
ascertained; but they are replaced with great ingenuity, for the 
Saxon arch was removed and the pointed one inserted without 
disturbing the upper part of the wall of the tower by two Gothic 
arches in the style of those of the nave, yet somewhat heavy 
and ponderous, with much irregularity in the general appear- 
ance, and do not entirely compensate for the absence of the 
Saxon. 

At the same time these two sides of the middle tower, 
perhaps also injured by fire, were new cased with stonework, 
and their windows in the lantern altered to the Gothic. It is 
apparent, from the unfinished state of the stonework, and from 
the columns of these Gothic arches, that an intention pre- 
vailed of rendering the whole uniform by the alteration of the 
other sides of the tower; but whether this change was made 
by Archbishop Melton and succeeded the conflagration, or took 
place under the idéa of rendering the great arches similar to 
those of York at a future period, is uncertain. 

In the choir a date of AD. 1331, the same year in which 
this archbishop gave regulations to the canons of the church, 
makes it evident that he had a principal share in, improving 
and enlarging it. He extended it eastward to twice its former 
length, so that it is now of the extent of 99 feet. “He also 
probably altered the arches of the old choir and added the new 
ones. 

The other alterations in the choir it is difficult to assign to 
any particular era. There is a date on the woodwork so low 
as A.D. 1494. The notices to be obtained from the style of the 
architecture are very dubious. It was once obvious from a 
negligent junction of the old and new work at the third side 
arch, and from a step across the choir, that it was considerably 
lengthened. 

At the present day the east end is adorned by a window of 
ample size and great beauty. In its pristine state and full 
extent its dimensions were 51 feet by 25 feet. It is very 
similar in design to those of. the chapter-house at York, 
probably subsequent to the renovation of the church in the 
time of Edward III., but ‘yet of the same design or pattern of 
the side windows adjoining to it. For there yet remain in the 
window two shields in painted glass, with the arms of England 
and of France, in which those of France are given with 
leurs de lys semé, and not restricted to three flewrs, as took 
place in the time of Henry V. This fixes the date of the 
window to the fourteenth century, or between 1 Edward IIL., 
A.D, 1326, and the time of Henry V., A.D. 1413. 

Out of gratitude towards their founder, King James I., the 
dean and chapter had his arms placed in the centre of this 
window. The splendid colours of the glass add a richnes§'to 
the appearance of the choir. 

The rich ornaments of the stone screen at the entrance of 
the choir, and the carved woodwork which ornaments the stalls 
of the interior part of it, seem also to claim particular notice, 
as the last is allowed to exhibit a delicacy and lightness 
superior even to that of York, or of almostany other religious 
edifice possessing similar decorations. 

Another advantageous distinction of the church of Ripon is 
the excellent proportion of the body of the fabric, the breadth 
of the nave and side aisles being 87 feet, which exceeds, that of 
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every Gothic church, collegiate and ¢athedral, in the kin 
except those of York, Westminster and St. Albans, A 
length of the nave is not considerable, being about 13 
and the height very ample, of above 80 feet, the whole Ss 
an edifice more nearly approaching the just rules of 
tecture than perhaps any other structure of its kind i 
Middle Ages. TE 
The exterior of the church is in itself lofty and wel] pr 
tioned. But the towers, like all those which have been fo 
to support leaden spires of great altitude, are flat and h 
and give in part that appearance to the whole building, 


THE PROPOSED HORTICULTURAL HA 


T seems an extraordinary fact, writes a correspondent 
Times, that, large as is the capital invested in 
country in the various trades generically grouped und 
title of horticulture, there is no really corporate centre 
Royal Horticultural Society which has done, and which 
tinues to do so much for the trade, hides itself in ; 
characterless rooms in a large building in Victoria Stree 
fortnightly floral exhibitions are held in a drill hall in | 
street of Westminster ; whilst the Horticultural Club, wh 
almost exclusively composed of members of the Society, h 
quarters elsewhere. The rent of the two first-mentioned ; 
amount to over 300/. Of the drill hall, where the exhib 
are held, it may be said that it possesses every possible | 
back—except size—for flower shows, with. the result tha 
general rule its visitors include very few of the general , 
apart from those immediately or remotely associated 
horticultural pursuits. ce 
For many years some of the more spirited members « 
‘Society have been agitating for a central hall which shou 
clude under one roof the offices and library of the Societ 
an exhibition hall for all purposes, Some years ag 
organised attempt was made, but the scheme after attain 
considerable proportions was, for some reason or othei 
which it is not now necessary to enter, dropped like thi 
verbial hot potato. Another scheme has been form: 
within the last few weeks, and promises to be a success — 
- When the committee appointed by the Society were 
position to take, a practical, step, five different sites 
inspected. Among these were (1) the spot known as Ni: 
which covers about an acre of land, for the freehold of ' 
the sum of 100,000/, was asked, whilst another 10,000/ ' 
be required to convert the place into a suitable home fi 
Society; (2) a site in Buckingham Palace Road, coy 
about 15,190 square: feet, at a rent of 700/., coupled wi 
obligation to expend at least .20,090/. on buildings and a 
of eighty years: duration only ; (3) a site bounded by Vai 
Bridge Road, Francis Street, and Carlisle Place, includir 
fine building known as the old Cardinal’s house; (4) a s 
Francis Street, covering 15,000 square feet, at a rental of 1 
for a long lease; and (5) a site in Vincent Square, < 
corner of Bell Street, with an area of 17,565 square feet | 
rent of 690/. a year for 999 years. For various reason 
first four sites were abandoned and the last one comm 
itself to the committee, who recommended its adoption. | 
Ecclesiastical. Commissioners are the owners of the lan¢ 
they stipulate that a sum of not less than 15,000/. shot 
spent on a building’ and offices. 
All things considered, the site selected is perhaps thi 
of the five which the committee had under consideration- 
the cheapest, at all events. It is difficult to understand, 
ever, why the members of the committee confined their o1 
to Westminster, which is not by. any means the most Cc! 
position in London. . Horseferry Road, one of the entran 
Vincent Square, is not a savoury thoroughfare, and Vi 
Square itself is scarcely a fashionable quarter. Why hic 
headquarters of a most important industry in an obscure 
in Westminster? Are there no available spaces to bt 
sidered on the way of the-new. thoroughfare between He 
and the Strand ? a 
The committee who have decided upon the spot incl 
is true, some of the most honoured and experienced nat 
horticulture, amateur and professional—Sir Henry Sch 
Sir. Trevor Lawrence, Mr. H. J.. Keitch, Dr. Maxwi 
Masters, F.R.S., and Mr. Sherwood—and their influenc: 
Opinion in the matter cannot be improved upon. Still, 
interests of the general public a better position might 
been selected. The Horticultural Hall, to fulfil its 
functions, should be international rather than national 
Lindley Library, one of the finest semi-public collectic 
horticultural and botanical books in existence, 1s 1n the cu 
of the Society. Since it was started, a century ago, the Si 
has done a vast amount of good work ; it has had its up 
downs, like many other excellent institutions, but the st 
which; has been vouchsafed it during the last few oa 
only be maintained and improved upon so long as it 1s:mal! 
on strictly business:principles, —s, Ts 
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e Society has ratified and adopted the recommendations 
‘committee, and it only now remains for it to obtain by 
. subscription the 2 5,000/7. necessary before building can 
coun. One-third of this has been obtained before any 
appeal has been made—Sir Henry Schréder has promised 
)) whilst Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Elwes and Mr. Sutton have 
sromised 1,002. The Society has an astonishingly long 
members, no fewer than 900 joining last year. Although 
‘te selected is not an ideal one in any way, yet perhaps in 
he march of improvement may overtake even the West- 
er slums and transform the unlovely neighbourhood of 
nt Square into a pleasant and healthy part of London. 
rection of the Horticultural Hall will at least contribute 
hing towards that highly desirable end. 
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| SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE. 


“ETTER has been addressed to the Zvmes by Mr. T. 
Fairman Ordish, F.S.A., chairman, executive committee, 
yn Topographical Society, and the author of books on the 
ethan theatres, on the subject of a Shakespeare Memorial 
_ form of one of the old playhouses. He says :— 
hen the scheme for the new thoroughfare from Holborn 
's Strand was made known, the idea of a memorial to 
speare within the area marked for clearance may have 
ved to many ; but whether the idea resulted in any move- 
other than that with which I am acquainted I do not 
_A committee was formed, a petition to the London 
y Council was drafted, printed and signed by the 
vers of the committee and various people of eminence 
yere found to approve of the proposal. Then came the 
‘a South Africa, and in the period of stress and anxiety 
ensued it was agreed that the movement should be post- 
Happily the time has now arrived when the note of 
yh which rings in the patriotic plays of Shakespeare does 
ggest a discord with the nation’s mood and fortunes; the 
tunity of celebrating in the capital of the Empire the most 
t intellectual force of the English-speaking peoples has 
\ssed away, and those who were concerned in its incep- 
esire to test the possibility of realising this memorial as 
bol of that unity which has so gloriously appeared in the 
of trial through which we have passed. 
je personality of Shakespeare is obscure, but the appeal 
_ plays is vivid and real. It is not proposed to add 
2x to the statues of the poet which already exist; the idea 
| proposed memorial is an objective presentment of the 
ions in which the plays were born. The terms might be 
_by saying the conditions which begot the plays. 
e Elizabethan playhouse was distinctively an English 
ion, Foreign visitors to this country regarded these 
ags as the most distinctly novel feature of London at 
ime. On every hand they beheld dismantled religious 
ishments, and within the ruins of some which skirted 
ty they found these playhouses had been erected, as at 
friars, at Blackfriars, and at Holyweli, Shoreditch. On 
inkside they saw playhouses built in the open, the round 
tion of which had been determined by national tradition, 
ave elsewhere shown. Instead of the priests and friars 
hich they were accustomed, these visitors found 
ised bands of actors trained to a high standard of 
acy. Thev beheld the London populace flocking eagerly 
_ playhouses, as to the lecture-halls of a great university, 
they listened eagerly to the music of their newly 
‘ted language, where plays were presented of such range, 
y and power that they became the best popular school of 
» humaniores ever devised. No wonder that visitors to 
‘ondon in which Shakespeare lived and worked made 
| notes of these novel buildings, in which the highest 
iced the lowest, through which the life, the ideals and 
Spirations of the time found expression. To such a 
' We owe the representation of the interior of an 
ethan playhouse—that of the Swan—discovered a few 
ago Now take the views of London drawn and 
ved at that period, and what do we see? The pictures 
awn In perspective from the south, and the playhouses 
+ Surrey side are in the foreground, the most conspicuous 


Sin view—the Swan, just referred to, the Hope, which 
mnducted in part or alternate connection with the sport 
ut-baiting, and the Globe, so intimately associated with 
“ays of Shakespeare. An earlier playhouse in the same 
2ourhood, the Rose, is depicted in the map of John 
*M, 1593. In a topographical work of the time there is a 
& of the first Globe playhouse, which had been burnt 
when the riverside views were drawn. 

ow the suggestion is that on a site in the area to be 
, for the new thoroughfare into the Strand a reproduc- 
¥ one of these playhouses should be erected as a memorial 
( Elizabethan poet who gave his countrymen for all time 
ody of wit and wisdom, that vehicle of universal culture, 
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which we know as “ Shakespeare’s Plays.” Beyond the graphic 
representations alluded to above, we possess records full of 
particulars and details relating to the construction of some of 
the playhouses. Indeed, the data for the erection of such a 
building are ample. Here, we may say, is something dis- 
tinctively national, a purely English invention or product, 
which would be an object of interest throughout the British 
Empire. It is proposed to appeal to the London County 
Council to grant a site for the realisation of this patriotic idea, 
which shall exist as a visible sign not gorgeous or ornate, but 
picturesque, simple and effective, to show that the poet is not 
without honour at the centre of the Empire. Surely it is fitting 
that he should be celebrated in the place where his influence 
and inspiration were originally imparted in a building such as 
this on a stage like unto that which this building will contain 
by means essentially national, of which such a building was 
the ultimate cognisable expression and result. 

The suggestion here made as to the site arises from what 
is regarded as a good opportunity, but is not vital to the 
scheme itself. In the printed petition it was pointed out that 
Battersea Park offers a parallel to Paris Garden and Bankside, 
which would realise more completely the surroundings of the 
Surrey-side playhouses in Elizabethan times. 

In connection with the suggestion as to the new thorough- 
fare along the west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields there is a 
point reserved for future consideration, viz. the possibility of 
erecting in the neighbourhood of the proposed playhouse some 
Tudor houses on the model of the ancient London street 
which proved so attractive at one of the exhibitions at South 
Kensington some years ago, The work then accomplished by 
Mr. Birch is in itself a lesson and an incentive which may bear 
fruit when the present scheme comes to be worked out. These 
houses would, of course, be lettable for business purposes, and 
for acertain class of shops would command high rentals. Such 
surroundings would obviously increase the value of the object- 
lesson which it is the design of the memorial to furnish. 

It may be pointed out that the proposed playhouse building 
itself would be available for various uses—as a County Council 
museum of London antiquities, especially of relics and 
memorials of the Elizabethan period ; lectures and meetings ; 
above all, the representation of plays as they were produced 
and acted in Shakespeare’s time. Uses such as these suggest 
revenue, and indeed there is reason to think that the memorial 
would be largely self-supporting. 

The present year will in all human probability be remark- 
able for the number of visitors from the colonies and from 
America. What an attraction, what a source of interest such a 
building would be to them if it were in existence. Looking to 
the future, when it is hoped that London will witness repre- 
sentatives from the Britains over seas in session here on 
Imperial matters, and when the circulation of British blood 
through the heart of the Empire from all its limbs shall be a 
constant current, it is felt by those who framed the petition that 
it is incumbent upon them to seek the most effective means to 
place the proposal for a Shakespeare memorial in London 
before the British public. It is hoped that St. George’s Day 
next, April 23, the anniversary of Shakespeare, may not pass 
without some public recognition in London, and that in the 
near future we may witness adequate Shakespeare com- 
memorations within the suggested memoria! building. Inthe 
meantime I shall be happy to receive the names and addresses 
of London ratepayers who desire to sign the petition, and also 
of those who would be disposed to assist on a committee. 


THE ENCLOSURE OF STONEHENGE. 
N Wednesday in last week an inquiry was held in the 
Council Chamber, Salisbury, by the Hon. Percy 
Wyndham, the Marquis of Bath and Mr. J: M. F. Fuller, M.P., 
on behalf of the Wilts County Council, into the enclosure of 
Stonehenge and the alleged obstruction of public rights of way 
leading thereto. Mr. Birkett represented the petitioners, the 
Amesbury Rural District Council; Mr. G. J. Shaw Lefevre 
appeared on behalf of the Commons and Footpaths Society, 
the National Trust Fund, the Kyrle Society, and a number of 
scientific gentlemen who sent a petition to the county council 
asking them to vindicate the rights of the public in respect to 
Stonehenge; and Mr. J. Hammond appeared for the owner of 
Stonehenge, Sir Edmund Antrobus. 

Mr. Birkett called a number of witnesses, who stated that 
from time immemorial the tracks across the downs leading to 
Stonehenge, which had been obstructed by the’ wire fence 
erected by Sir Edmund Antrobus, had been used by the public 
without interruption of any kind. : 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre said he visited Stonehenge over the 
tracks described more than fifty years ago, and he did not 
think anybody could look at the tracks without seeing that they 
had been used from time immemorial. On the part of the 
societies he represented he disclaimed any hostility to Sir 
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Edmund Antrobus, who he thought had been actuated in what 
he had done by public motives. He was apparently advised 
that it was necessary to protect Stonehenge for two reasons. 
In the first place, it was feared that the sale to the Government 
of land in the vicinity of Stonehenge would introduce a number 
of bad characters into the district and that the stones might be 
damaged ; in the second place, it was thought necessary to 
effect certain improvements and to replace certain stones in 
their original position. And, to give further protection, a 
barbed-wire fence was erected around the stones, These 
things cost Sir Edmund Antrobus considerable expense, and it 
was to recoup himself that he charged 1s. per head for admis- 
sion to the stones. Two evils had resulted from his action 
The erection of the fence was unsightly, and it had altered the 
character of the monument and destroyed much of its charm 
and beauty. The erection of the fence had also interfered 
with rights of way which had been enjoyed by the public from 
time immemorial. In his opinion, if Sir Edmund Antrobus 
was anxious to preserve the monument, he should have placed 
it under the Ancient Monuments Act. He wouid have re- 
mained the owner still, and the cost of protecting and pre- 
serving the monument would have been borne by the State. 
He ventured to say that Sir Edmund should be reimbursed for 
the expense he had been put to, on the understanding that the 
monument was to be placed under the protection of the Act he 
had referred to. : 

Mr. Hammond pointed out that for many years Sir Edmund 
Antrobus and his father before him had employed a custodian 
to look after Stonehenge, and showed that they had always 
been regarded as the owners of the stones. It was true that 
the public had used tracks over the downs to reach Stone- 
henge, but it was by Sir Edmund’s permission that it was done 
and not as a public right. 

The committee of inquiry will in due course report to the 
county council. 


THE VICTORIA MEMORIAL HALL, 
CALCUTTA. 

HE following is the official Note which Lord Curzon has 
prepared on the Victoria Memorial :—A year having 
now elapsed since the melancholy event which gave occasion 
for the foundation of the Queen Victoria All-India Memorial 
Fund, with the object of creating a great memorial hall in 
Calcutta to be perpetually associated with the late Queen’s 
name, a fitting opportunity presents itself for offering to the 
general committee and to the public some account of the steps 
that have-already been taken, and of the stage that has now 
been reached in the prosecution of this undertaking. The 
appeal a year ago was addressed to the whole of India, and it 
is from the whole of. India that the response has come. A sum 
of over Rs. 38 lakhs, calculated upon the assumption of a one 
lakh limit to individual subscriptions, has been promised, and 
of this total over Rs. 20 lakhs have already been paid in. 
Considerable additional contributions are still anticipated. 
Inasmuch as the collection of these funds was necessarily 
centred in one place, a provisional committee was appointed in 
Calcutta in January 1901, to receive the general contributions 
of the entire country, and to conduct the particular collection 
in Bengal. This committee, under the successive chairmanship 
of Sir P. Playfair and Mr. M. C. Turner, has been most suc- 
cessfully and energetically pursued, and is now approaching 
the termination of its labours. There still remain large 
numbers of outlying subscriptions to be collected, and com- 
munications are in course of being addressed to the various 
provincial committees as to the proportion of their funds which 
it has been decided to hand over to the All-India Memorial. 
When these objects have been attained, there will be no occa- 
sion to make a further demand upon services of the provisional 
committee, which will be dissolved. A small and strong 
executive committee will require to be appointed to conduct 
the future proceedings in connection with the Victoria Memorial 
Hall. We are now passing from the stage of collections to 
that of plans, designs and buildings, and the principal work 
that lies before us is about to begin. I propose to constitute 

this executive or building committee without delay. 

In the meantime I will here give an outline of the point to 
which matters have progressed, and of the work that now lies 
before us. The general public, from whom we have derived 
so much of our support, will desire to know something of the 
manner in which it is proposed to utilise their contributions. 
From the discussion which took place a year ago, the following 
decisions emerged :— That the building in memory of the 
late Queen-Empress should take the form} of a memorial hall, 
which should be primarily commemorative of herself, but 
should also recall the famous persons and events of Indian 
history, and that it should be erected upon the Maidan at Cal- 
cutta. . During the year that has since elapsed anxious atten- 
tion has been given to the following points:—(1) The style in 


which the building should be erected, (2) the material of which it | 


should be composed, (3) the exact site on which it shi 
placed, and (4) the best method of procuring suitable , 
Upon each of these points I will say a few words. 

The Style of Architecture, 

1. The question of style has been examined in 
both to the objects of the building and to the nature of 
and surroundings. At first sight it might be though: 
building erected with Indian money on Indian soil shoy 
Indian style, but there is no distinctively Indian st le. 
are the various styles that have been connected with d 
periods of Indian religious or monumental art, , 
Brahminical, Jain or later Hindu; there are also the M 
Saracenic and so-called Hindu-Saracenic styles, N 
them, however, is indigenous to Calcutta, and none | 
suited to the purposes of a gallery or museum. [If the 
style of architecture were adopted we should challenge c 
son with the masterpieces of the past and invite certain 
There could be no greater rashness than to attempt ‘a | 
Taj. None of the other styles admit of the large, spaciov 
lighted halls that are required for the display of sculp 
paintings, or trophies of whatsoever description. _ 

It results from this examination that the only style 
indisputably suited to the object is the Classical style (y 
it be termed Greek, Italian, or Palladian), in which, I | 
has been built every, or as nearly as possible every, art 
and museum in the world, a consensus that cam 
attributed to mere accident, but is admittedly due 
unequalled merits and capacities of the style. In the re 
Calcutta building, there is greater reason for such a ct 
the fact that the style recommended is that in which 
100 of the larger buildings of Calcutta have already be 
structed. It would be a dangerous experiment to plat 
the Calcutta Maidan any great fabric that was complet 
of harmony with the whole of its surroundings, Their 
not particularly good, but such as it is, it is unifor 
Italian style, and there can, I think, be little doubt t 
safest plan will be to erect a building which will nei 
spoiled by their neighbourhood nor make them look ridi 

The Material. ‘le 

2. In one of my speeches last year I indicated tl 
material of the hall should, in all probability, be a pure 
marble. This is recommended on the grounds of its it 
purity and beauty, because of its peculiar suitability 
surroundings of a great park and garden, and because a 
surface, capable of receiving a polish, is more likely t 
the influences of a moist climate than ordinary stone 
choice then indicated appears to have been universally; 
by public opinion, and there will probably be few to + 
from it. : 

An examination has been made of the leading 
quarries of white marble which are to be found in the 
States. Their capacity is no longer what it was in th 
when they are alleged to have provided the material 
Taj and the pearl mosques of Agra and Delhi. It do 
appear to be likely that slabs of any great size could 1 
procured from them. There is a good deal of streak 
colouration in the modern marble, and a continuous wall-; 
of uniform tint and texture could not easily be obtained 
the greatest obstacle to the employment of Indian marbl 
very extensive scale is the cost of land transport by 
Calcutta. This is absolutely prohibitive. I may gi 
illustration. When I was ordering the white marble 
duction of the Holwell Monument, which I am about tc 
at the corner of Dalhousie Square, I procured estimate: 
from the Rajputana quarries and from Europe. I foun 
an Indian firm, procuring the marble from Rajputana, 
only land the completed monument in Calcutta at a cost 
half as great again as the-same article could be qui 
chiselled and shipped from Italy and deposited on the Cz 
wharves. When we come to deal with the enormous a 
of marble that will be required for the Victoria Hall, ar 
far from excessive sums of money at our disposal, the qu 
of cost becomes a serious consideration. Nevertheless, alt 
the bulk of our marble may have to be imported from ot 
I think that, as far as possible, we should make use of | 
material, and I am prepared to employ the Jeyporé 

Jodhpore or other marbles to the fullest degree com} 
with the capacity of the quarries, qualified always by th 
sideration of expense. sg 

Among foreign marbles to which we may have reco 
have compared specimens of Greek and Italian marbles. 
latter from the Carrara, Sicilian and other quarries at 
known. The most famous Greek marbles were the Paria 
Pentelican. The marble of which the Parthenon was b 
still hewn from the slopes of Pentelicus at a distance 0 | 
miles from. Athens. The Parthenon is unquestionabl 
most beautiful white-marble edifice in. the world, always 
the exception of the Taj, and the Pentelic marble is as! 
as itever was. Its richness of texture, the faint stre 
iron pyrites in its composition relieving the dulness of ab 


‘uliarly suitable for building on a large scale. 
The Site. 


ich should stand the memorial building. Since then I 


en Eden Gardens and the Law Courts, and the site now 


's anxious to vacate. x f 
umped. No view of the new building could be procured 
nywhere. No fine approach to it would be possible, and the 
ould be shut in between the cricket ground, the river, the 
‘courts and Government House Gardens. A great Classical 
ig in marble would jar with a great Gothic building in 
and yet the two would be separated at most only by a 
rds. On the other hand, the site of the gaol is too far 
ed from the more populous quarters of the town, and the 
ig would not attract as many visitors, or be as accessible 
public as it will be if placed at the nearer end of the 
no. A third site has been mentioned near Prinsep’s 
Here, also, the space is too confined ; there is no scope 
ne approach to the building, which could not be well 
xcept from the river ; and I should not like to expose 
‘the exterior or the contents of the hall to the smoke 


rsand the sooty chimney-stacks of Howrah. It appears 
tis examination that the site originally suggested has 
superior to any other. 
ceeding a little further, it may be laid down that the 
ssentials to be borne in mind in determining the exact 
m are that the orientation of the building shall be such 
to make it askew with the principal neighbouring struc- 
r roads; that it shall have a fine approach; that its 
ont shall face in a direction where it can be seen from 
ind that, if it is to contain, as has been suggested, a 
ublic hall, this shall be on a side where it will be easily 
ble from the town, without interfering with the remain- 
leries of the building. A careful correlation of all these 
results in the conclusion that the four sides of the main 
g should face the four points of the compass, that the 
aall should be on the Chowringhee side, and that the 
t western front should look straight towards the Maidan 
‘river, the axis of its main entrance being determined 
toad which runs from Eden Gardens past the Lawrence 
from due west to due east. The porch of the Victoria 
‘ould be in a direct line with the centre of this road, 
after passing round the Hardinge statue, will then, by 
I sweep or otherwise, approach the main terrace of the 
yand the great central flight of steps. In this case the 
‘Hall will be the main object from every part of the 
nend of the Maidan. It will emerge into view to any- 
‘ing from Old Council House Street directly the corner 
Esplanade Row is reached. It will confront the visitor 
thing from the river with the full line of its main facade, 
dome and entrance arch will appear at the end of a 
approach already provided for the purpose. 
‘acceptance of the site here suggested will involve the 
. of the Ochterlony Monument, since, although the 
- Hall will not actually encroach upon the site of the 
je south wall of the hall will be so near to it as to 
the juxtaposition of the two objects impossible and 
‘ow if am to be quite frank myself, I must confess 
Tegard the Ochterlony Monument as the reverse of 
I, and that in my opinion a bronze statue of that brave 
tinguished commander would provide a more fitting 
horation of his illustrious services and career than the 
peculiar structure. But I recognise that to many 
‘It has become dear as a landmark of old Calcutta, 
1] may remark it is not a very old Calcutta, since the 
S only been standing for seventy years. I would, therefore, 
this way. | My own inclination would be to substitute 
‘Monument a statue of Sir David Ochterlony in a 
nt position on the Maidan or in the grounds of the 
Hall. Far more people would learn to know who he 
i what he did by gazing upon his features in bronze 
climbing up the interior staircase of a brick and 
‘Mar. In so faras the latter is required for the purposes 
utlook, I will undertake to provide a better from the 
of the dome of the Victoria Hall, which will be at least 
) iH hot higher. Should, however, there be an over- 
‘8 &xpression of public opinion in favour of a repro- 
of the Ochterlony Monument in its present form, then 
Cet consider the re-erection of it on some other 
‘Ne Maidan. In sucha case, however, I should greatly 
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|. nd giving it a sort of sunny radiance as contrasted | fear the 
| ne glassy and soulless lustre of the Italian marble, render 


) When I first broached the subject of the Victoria Hall 
'r ago, I indicated the north-east corner of the Maidan as 
ost suitable site, and I proposed that the ground about it 
j be converted into exquisite public gardens, in the centre 


nade frequent detailed inspections of the site, and have 
wed it with every other possible locality on other parts of 
aidan. The only other at all eligible sites are the space 


ied by the Presidency gaol, which the Bengal Govern- 
The former plot of ground is much 


always pouring across the Strand from the funnels of 
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r the reproaches of posterity as to the narrow range of the 
artistic perceptions of the present Viceroy and his advisers. 


Procuring Designs, 


4. The remaining subject to be discussed is the best 
method of procuring designs. At first sight nothing seems 
better than to appeal to public competition in India and else- 
where, but a little reflection will reveal the deficiencies of this 
method. In India itself we have not many architects, though 
we have some who are qualified to erect, and have erected very 
pretty buildings in different varieties of the Hindu and 
Saracenic styles. It is doubtful, however, whether. we could 
discover anyone with technical training or practical experience 
to undertake what ought to be one of the architectural master- 
pieces of the world. The last experience of Government, when 
we threw open designs for the new military secretariat at the 
north end of the Maidan to open competition, were not such as 
to encourage me to expect from this method the most satis- 
factory results. The difficulties as regards home competition 
are even greater, as if designs for a great public building in 
Europe are called for, every competitor can go in a few hours, 
or at the most, a few days to the spot. He can familiarise 
himself with the site and surroundings, while he will receive 
from the supervisory committee in personal interviews and 
consultation the most detailed information as to what is 
required. Here all is different. We cannot import a number 
of English architects to Calcutta to look at the ground and to 
study our conditions. Without any knowledge of Calcutta or 
of the Maidan, or of the Bengal climate, or of labour condi- 
tions and resources of India in marble and stone, an archi- 
tect sitting in his chambers in London and drawing plans 
would be entirely at sea. We have not yet, until we 
know how much money we are likely to raise before the 
subscription lists are finally closed, been in a position to say 
what are the scale and character of the building that will be 
required, or what should be its internal arrangements Even 
had we been ready with all these particulars, had we published 
them in suitable quarters at home, and had we received in 
response several hundred drawings, as I doubt not that we 
should have done, who is there among us who would have been 
qualified to choose from among them? And had we chosen, 
and had our choice fallen, as it probably would have done, on 
the design that seemed externally the prettiest to the majority 
of our number, who could guarantee that the architect who 
had drawn the most elegant elevation would be competent, in a 
foreign land of which he knew nothing and where everything 
is so different from Europe, to translate his paper design into a 
concrete structure? These difficulties and drawbacks are in 
reality so obvious as to need no further exposition. They 
were enhanced by the knowledge, which I derived from the 
most authoritative quarters, that the best English architects 
would decline to enter any such competition, and that we 
should to a large extent be dependent upon chance. In these 
circumstances I consulted those authorities in England who, in 
connection with the English memorial to the late Queen, had 
been brought in contact with all the most prominent English 
architects, and who were aware of their attainments and 
inclinations. 

I was strongly advised to invite out to India Mr. William 
Emerson, president of the Institute of British Architects, to 
confer with me on the matter and to give me his advice. Mr. 
Emerson has had the advantage of having worked for many 
years of his life in India, where he has built some of the most 
important edifices at Allahabad and elsewhere, and conse- 
quently of being thoroughly familiar with Indian conditions, 
climate, materials and labour. He is also the architect who 
was accorded the first prize in the competition of designs for 
the- Liverpool Cathedral, a building to be erected in the 
Classical style. I entered into communication with Mr. Emer- 
son and invited him to Calcutta, where he spent ten days at 
the beginning of the year.. There was no question connected 
with the building, its site, style, design, material, dimensions, 
structural arrangement, decorative features, accommodation 
and contents, which we did not thoroughly discuss. Between 
us we had already procured many scores of photographs of the 
most beautiful or famous Classical buildings in the world, and 
we were not less ready to borrow from the wisdom of the past 
than we were to formulate new conceptions. Relying upon 
the somewhat: full description that I had given a year ago of 
the probable style and requirements of the Victoria Hall, Mr. 
Emerson had already prepared himself with many sketches 
and plans. These he revised and reconstructed while staying 
with me; and I am-now in a position to discuss with the new 
committee the steps that should next be taken. *I should add 
that no sort of arrangement has been made w'th Mr. Emerson, 
nor has any pledge been given to him. I have not the authority 
to bind anyone in the matter. A stage has, however, now been 
reached at which it will be necessary to decide whether Mr. 
Emerson be asked to furnish detailed drawings, or whether 
fresh and independent measures should be adopted. In order 
to furnish some idea of the line upon which Mr. Emerson, if 
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_ invited, would probably be inclined to proceed, I will briefly 
describe the nature and appearance of the design which was 
the outcome of our deliberations. 

The nature of the soil in the Maidan is such that the 
foundations cannot be sunk to much greater depth than 4 feet. 
If a building of great size and weight is to be placed upon it, 
the foundations will therefore have to be continued above the 
surface of the ground. In other words, the fabric will have to 
be raised upon a terrace several feet in height. So far from 
regarding this as a defect, it seems to mea great advantage. 
It is an architectural device familiar in the cases of nearly all 
Mogul monuments, notably the Taj, and of many of the finest 
buildings in the world Height and dignity will be given to 
the fabric if it be thus lifted, while the appearance of the white 
marble terrace balustrade around, ascended by a great flight 
of steps and supporting this main pile, will in itself be one of 
the main features of beauty. This terrace would probably be 
from 350 to 400 feet in length, and the building upon it of 
somewhat smaller dimensions. It is suggested that the form 
of the fabric should be a parallelogram, of which the main faces 
would be eastern and western, terminating in towers, and 
connected at the ends with curving, open colonnades. In the 
centre of the building would be the Queen’s Hall, a circular 
marble chamber under a lofty dome rising to a height of some 
160 feet from the floor. On either side, north and south of the 
central hall and dome, would be the interior garden court, 
surrounded by a two-storeyed loggia or arcade. We will sup- 
pose the visitor were entering this building from the main or 
western front. Perhaps an idea of its appearance and con- 
tents may be conveyed by attempting to follow in his footsteps. 
From the Maidan he would climb the great flight of marble 
steps to the level of the terrace. Upon this terrace, in front of 
him to the right and left would stretch the main facade of the 
building. In the centre would be a colossal entrance archway, 
under which would be placed upon its pedestal Mr. Frampton’s 
bronze statue of the Queen, which was ordered at the time of 
the Jubilee in 1897, and which, having recently arrived in 
Calcutta, is about to be placed on a temporary site at the 
entrance to the Red Road. Mr. Frampton has been consulted 
on the matter, and it is his own desire that his statue should, if 
possible, be furnished with such a framework and background 
as the entrance to the Victoria Hall would provide. To the’ 
right and left of this main archway would stretch the white 
marble front of the building, terminating at the extremities, as 
has been said, in towers. The right hand or southern tower 
would be in immediate proximity to the site of the present 
Ochterlony Monument. 

Entering under the archway, and passing the seated figure 
of the Queen, the visitor would proceed into an entrance hall 
or vestibule devoted to the collection of objects connected with 
her history, personality and reign. Here would be hung the 
series of pictures depicting important incidents in her life, 
which have already been presented to us by His Majesty the 
King. Passing through this, he would enter straight into the 
space under the dome. In this hall, the centre and core of the 
building, I contemplate that no other object should be placed 
but a white marble crowned statue of the Queen as a young 
woman raised upon a pedestal. Outside in the porch she will 
be depicted in bronze in a sitting posture as she was in 
advanced years ; inside I would represent her standing as she 
appeared in her girlish grace when first she ascended the 
throne. Around the hall I would place the inscriptions in 
different tongues which I spoke of last year. Through the 
domed hall one would proceed to the similar exit on the 
eastern or Chowringhee face. Retracing our footsteps for a 
moment to the vestibule of the Queen’s relics, we will suppose 
the visitor intends to inspect the remaining galleries of the 
building. If he turns to the left he will enter the great sculp- 
ture gallery, where he will see marble images of Warren 
Hastings, of Cornwallis, of Wellesley, of Hastings, of Dal- 
housie, and of many another clarwm et venerabile nomen. This 
gallery will terminate in the left tower, with rooms for the 
curator, attendants, and lift. If he turns from the Queen’s 
vestibule to the right he will enter the gallery of pictures, 
where he will see a long procession of likenesses of the 
men who rendered India famous during the last two hundred 
years. Through this he will pass to the right-hand tower, 
where the smaller rooms will be devoted to collections of 
prints, engravings, coins, and the like. The curving open 
colonnades will at either end connect these towers with similar 
towers at the extremities of the eastern facade. Should 
additional internal accommodation ever be required, the 
colonnade could be filled in or replaced by separate galleries. 
We will now suppose that our visitor, after inspecting the 
Queen’s statue under the dome, intends to pass out towards the 
‘Chowringhee approach. In correspondence with the Queen’s 
vestibule on the west side, he will enter the Hall of Princes on 
the eastern side, where the Indian princes will be invited to 
place such collections on gifts or on loan as they may be willing 
to offer. Here, as before, he will be able to branch off to the 
right or:to the left. If he proceeds to the right he will pass 


into a two-storeyed gallery, one floor of which will be 
of Models (of famous buildings, sieges, battles, &c.), ; 
other the Hall of Arms, where will be a collection of 
trophies, uniforms, weapons, flags, medals and guns 
passes to the left he will enter the great Durbar Hal 
will embrace two floors, and will occupy the entire no 
wing. This hall will be used for any ceremonial p 
such as investitures, that may be held in Calcutta, an 
also be available, under strictly defined conditions, { 
purposes, such, for instance, as the meeting held last 
commemoration of the late Queen. It should e by 
finest public hall in India. Placed in close proximity 
Chowringhee entrance, it will be readily accessible to t 
and can be utilised quite independently of the Victor 
and without any interference with the latter. On the 
facade there would be an exit facing the big clump of t 
occupies that part of the Maidan, round which a broad 
sweep would lead to Chowringhee. ieee 
Such, so far as words without a plan can bring it 
the mind, is a rough sketch of the Victoria Hall as 
like to see it planned. There remains only to be discu 
question of the surroundings. Here we must, to som 
be guided by pecuniary considerations. The enclos 
laying out of a large space of ground as a public 
fencing it in with handsome iron railings, and the pro 
suitable gates, will be a very expensive affair. Buti 
everywhere conceded that such a building as it is pro 
raise must in no wise suffer from lack of an adequate 
and that the grounds must be ampleand beautiful Ti 
that seems most naturally to fall within the desired 
that section of the Maidan that extends from Es 
Row on the north to the intersection of the tram 1 
carriage road at the Mayor statue. The plot of 
included within these boundaries is about 30 ac 
embraces a part of the Maidan that is not used fo 
games, but that is also year by year becoming incr 
shabby and denuded of grass. ‘Tastefully laid out and 
with a simplicity worthy of the fabric that it will cont 
garden ought to be a great addition, both to the be 
Calcutta and to the enjoyment of the public. It y 
open by day, but not, of course, by night. , The exc 
for the foundations of the Victoria Hall will’at the sa 
provide a suitable means of reclaiming the remaind 
Dhurrumtollah Tank, which has already been ~ 
filled in. i ae 
These are the rough outlines of the work that 
contemplated. For its successful execution a term 0! 
years will in any case be required, while the sum at 
posal of the committee is not yet such as to free 
anxiety, or to render us reluctant to accept any furt 
tributions that: may be offered to the fund. Perhaps i1 
donors may be found to help us with independent g 
as railings, fountains or gates, while there is reasor 
for subscriptions in many quarters from which no resp 
yet come’ It must further be remembered that, in ad 
the outlay upon the building and garden, consideral 
will be required for the purchase of the contents, up! 
endowment. ac: 


TESSERSA. — 
Ratio of Breadth to Height in Churehes. 


Ae much stress is often laid‘on the greater prop: 
height to breadth in the French Gothic avenut 
is not a general feature, the great majority of such vis 
countries alike having the height equal to twice the 
A higher proportion is confined to buildings of the larg 
for the larger they are the greater may this prope 
without appearing excessive. In England the chief - 
of a proportion higher than the double breadth are at 
Winchester, Canterbury and Westminster, which is 0 
building, both absolutely and in its relation to the 
which is as three to one. In France the same ratio 
in the largest buildings, and is not exceeded either i 
Chartres, Paris, Orleans or Rouen cathedrals ; but t 
bouring St. Ouen and the colossal Amiens have the 
three and a half to one, which (especially in the latter) 
appear too great. St. Wulfram, at Abbeville, seems t 
still loftier proportion, or else, not being on a particul: 
scale, this proportion is felt to be excessive. It migt 
posed that the introduction of arching, by enabling wid 
to be covered than by lintels, while at the sam 
required more extent of abutment (for the same widtl 
the higher it was raised above the ground, would for 
reasons have led to openings of a lower and wider pI 
both in windows, arches, avenues and. entire buildir 
this was not the case, at least not in écclesiastical buil : 
designers of which'continued to be fully alive to the 1 
tall proportions, even when obtained at the expensé 
and convenience, and they never, till the latest pet 
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itted archways for any purpose, great or small, lower 
‘ice their breadth. 

ri Early English Docks. 

heal wet-dock for commercial purposes made in this 
2 was formed in the year 1708 at Liverpool, then a 
if no importance. It went by the name of the “ Old 
but it was filled up at a later time and the site was 
id bythe Custom House. The first commercial wet- 
nstructed in the port of London was for the accommo- 
‘of vessels employed in the Greenland whale-fishery, 
|; provided with the necessary apparatus for boiling the 
. This branch of trade having almost entirely left the 
| London, the dock was opened for the reception of 
, employed in the European timber and corn trades, and 
‘view to the latter a range of granaries was built. This 
which is now known as the Commercial Dock, is 
_at Rotherhithe. Up to the end of the eighteenth 
all ships arriving in London, with the exception 
mentioned of the Greenland whale-ships, discharged 
‘argoes into lighters in the river. The continually 
ng inconvenience thus caused by the growing trade 
jort was much aggravated during a time of war by the 
‘tance of the West India ships arriving together in 
|ymbers under convoy. To remedy this inconvenience 
vas projected in 1793 for constructing wet-docks for the 
n-of ships employed in the West India trade, but it 
until 1799 that the scheme was sanctioned by Parlia- 
nd that an Act was passed incorporating a company 
purpose with a capital or joint-stock of 1,380,000/. 
‘cks constructed under this Act of incorporation are 
‘as the West India Docks. Their construction was 
n February 1800, and was prosecuted so vigorously that 
years and a half from that time the works were 
‘tly advanced to admit vessels for unloading. The 
Docks were commenced in 1801, and were opened in 
‘t was owing to the want of accommodation in them 
St. Katherine Docks were constructed and opened in 
[he docks at Bristol were commenced in 1804, under 
ers of an Act of Parliament obtained.43 of Geo. IIL, 
iprietary body, and were first opened in 1809. They 
med by digging a new course for the Avon south of 
and by converting the whole of the old channel, from 
all dam erected above the Bristol Bridge in St. Philip’s 
o the entrance lock at Rownhan, including the branch 
‘Frome within the quays of St. Augustine and St, 
, into one floating harbour. about three miles in length. 


‘The Greek Canon of Proportion. 


Greek canons of human proportion may be taken as 
ted into law, the innate taste of the Greeks, their 
uities of studying and their loving study of the subject 
ag to invest their conclusions with an authority which 
er since been questioned. They divided a perfectly 
[human figure into ten or eight parts—ten if the face 
cen as the divider, eight if the head—the face into three 
z. from the root of the hair to the spring of the nose, 
‘nose, one ; and one from the nose to the bottom of 
|; from the root of the hair to the top of the head gave 
th part, and constituted what is technically called a 
To the heroic human figure were given eight heads or 
‘Ss varying wonderfully little in the lengths. In like 
by heads or parts of heads were measured the length 
adth of the upper and lower extremities, and also of 
ik. Whether or not these measurements were 
ly found among the beautiful inhabitants of Asia 
e€ do not know ; but they are not the average propor- 
modern dwellers in the cities of Europe, the head, and 
y the face, being usually disproportionately large. It 
icommon to find the relative proportions of the limbs 
orresponding with the Greek measurements, with 
_Yather a tendency to shortness of the lower ex- 
); but the small head is so far unusual that it is 
remarkable and justly considered a great beauty. 
tention may be called to the fact that bigness and 
are not the same things, though commonly confounded 
h other. A. person may be of tall proportions on a 
ile and of short proportions on a large one. A model 
may be 2 feet high, preserving the heroic or divine 
os, tall as a god, while a model of a dwarf may be 
igh, having still the stumpy proportions of a dwarf. 


____ Counterfeit Styles of Art. 

S greatly for the health and strength of early art as 
(aly as in Germany that it did not begin with imagina- 
nd what 1s true of the progress of a school is true of 
Tess of an individual, for the young painter who begins 
‘gination (and ‘this was the fatal mistake of Blake) 
; the wrong end of the art. Hogarth painted portraits 
“Y8roups before he began to invent, and the angels of the 
"istian painters were but ‘a hi gher order of the attendants 
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of the altar, while the attitudes and expressions, and generally 
the garments of their saints were suggested by the realities that 
were every day before their eyes in churches and convents. 
But in proportion as the imaginative faculty developed itself 
the painters ceased to introduce into sacred subjects priestly 
habits, and the practice was entirely laid aside by Michel 
Angelo and Raphael, in whose hands the art became truly 
poetic and entirely Catholic. Eastlake says that “among the 
merits or recommendations of the cartoons may be reckoned 
their being interesting in all places and to all classes of 
Christians. But for this circumstance, perhaps, we should not 
now possess them, for when the treasures of art collected by 
Charles I. were sold, and such pictures as were deemed 
‘superstitious’ even ordered to be ‘forthwith burnt, the 
cartoons would hardly have been repurchased by Cromwell, to 
whom we are indebted for preserving them to the nation, if 
they could have been considered to come within the proscribed 
class. Nothing can more strikingly show the universality of 
Raphael’s mind. But the young painter is now told that he 
must ‘ascend to the fountain head, that he must study Duccio 
and Giotto that he may paint like Taddeo di Bertolo and 
Massacio—Taddeo di Bertolo and Masaccio that he may paint 
like Perugino and Lucca Signorelli—and Perugino and Lucca 
Signorelli that he may paint like Raphael and Michel Angelo? 
But why should he aim to paint like any, even the last of 
these? Why attempt that which never has and therefore 
never can be accomplished? namely, the reproduction of the 
exact style of any age or master. Northcote was told that a 
picture had been painted by a living artist that might be mis- 
taken for a Claude. ‘Then I know,’ was his reply, ‘that it is 
good for nothing ; if you should tell me that a picture were 
painted as fine as a Claude it would be quite another thing, for 
to be equal to Claude a painter must be as distinct from him 
as he was from all the painters before him. He must have 
looked at nature for himself, as Claude did, availing himself of 
the assistance of previous art only in the degree in which 
Claude did so.” 


Impost Mouldings. 

The horizontal mouldings serving as a sort of cap or 
cornice to the piers of arches, and on which the archivolts or 
curved mouldings and facie surrounding the arches themselves 
rest, are known as an impost.’ Like these latter, the impost is 
made plainer or richer, according to the order employed or to 
the general character of the design. And when the archivolts 
of the arches are omitted, either the impost is omitted likewise 
or a plain band is substituted for it. This is generally done in 
basements beneath an order, they being usually rusticated, and 
the joints of the rustics sufficing for decoration and giving the 
requisite architectural expression. Imposts are contrary to the 
genius of the Pointed style, but, except in the case above 
alluded to, essential in Roman and Greco-Roman architecture. 
We have, however, a few instances in which imposts have been 
omitted, and the archivolt of the arch continued vertically down 
the edges of the piers; This was a favourite practice with 
Soane, both in his designs and many of his executed buildings, 
and it was also adopted by Burton in the arches of the Ionic 
screen and opposite gateway, Hyde Park Corner, Piccadilly ; 
but the effect is by no means happy, especially in external 
architecture, though it may be tolerated in buildings on a 


small scale, or which make no pretensions to correctness of 


style. 


The Basilica. 

As Milman remarks, in referring to the Roman basilicas, 
that ‘‘as these buildings were numerous, and attached to any 
imperial residence, they might be bestowed at once on the 
Christians without either interfering with the course of justice, 
or bringing the religious feelings of the hostile parties into 
collision.” Still, the instances of actual transformation are 
exceedingly rare—in most cases it must have been impossible 
from the erection of the early Christian churches on the 
graves, real or supposed, of martyrs and apostles, which, 
according to the almost universal practice of the ancient 
world, were necessarily without the walls of the city, as the 
halls of justice, from their connection with everyday life, were 
necessarily within. It is in some such grounds as these, we 
imagine, that M. Bunsen conceives there must have been some- 
thing in the type itself of the basilica, at least not uncongenial 
to the early Christian views of worship, independent of any 
causes of mere accidental convenience. There were reasons 
for the rejection of the temple plan, although familiar to the 
Romans. There was'now a church, a congregation, an assembly, 
which could no longer be hemmed within the narrow precincts, 
or detained in the outer courts of the heathen Zeenos or en- 
closure; where could they be so naturally placed as in the long 
aisles which had received the concourse of the Roman populace, 
and which now became the nave of the Christian cathedrals ? 
Whatever: distinctions existed in’ the Christian society were 
derived,‘ noti as’ in the Jewish temple, from’ any notions of 
inherent religious differences between different classes of men, 
but merely, as in the Jewish synagogue, from. considerations of 
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order and decency, and where could these be found more 
readily than in the separate places still retained by the sexes 
in the aisles of the basilica, or.the appropriation of the upper 
end of the building to the clergy and singers, from whose 
ministration 1t became transformed into the choir or chorus? 
There was a law to be proclaimed, and a verdict to be pro- 
nounced by the highest offices of the new society, and what 
more natural than that the bishop should take his seat on the 
lofty tribunal of the praetor, and thence rebuke, exhort or 
command with an authority not the less convincing because it 
was moral and not legal? There was, lasily, a bond of com- 
munion between all the members of that assembly to which the 
occupants of the temple and the basilica had been alike 
strangers—what more fitting than that the empty centre of the 
ancient judgment hall, where its several avenues and aisles 
joined in one, should now receive a new meaning, and that 
there, neither in the choir nor nave, but in the midst of them 
all, should be erected the altar or table of that communion 
which was to belong exclusively neither to the clergy nor to 
the people, but to bind both together in indissoluble harmony ? 


The Panorama of Rome. 


It is the peculiar distinction of Rome to have been not 
merely @ capital, but ¢he capital of the world, in a sense in 
which no other’ city has been or is likely to be again—that 
though never, until lately, the capital of Italy, it yet did 


eventually become the capital of the ancient civilised world. ” 


And it is precisely of this closing period—not of the period of 
its growth and of its struggles—that the Roman ruins bear the 
deepest impress. What a mist is rolled away from our eyes 
the moment that we are allowed to trace the course of the 
Via Sacra up to the Temple of the Capitoline Jupiter cn its 
rightful place upon the Tarpeian rock, and to find the true 
direction of the Forum in the open space between the Capitol 
and the Colosseum. How naturally does the execution of the 
Catilinarian conspirators rise before us, when, in the sub- 
structures which lie immediately beneath the scene of their 
imprisonment in the Mamertine prison, we recognise the base- 
ments of the Temple of Concord, in which the Senate was 
convened to pronounce the fatal sentence. How lively is the 
interest with which we regard the three pillars which stand 
immediately in front of the ancient Treasury, hewn out of the 


Capitoline rock, when we discover in them the remains of the - 


Temple of Saturn, whose gates the Tribune vainly endeavoured 
to defend against the attempts of Czsar to appropriate the 
treasures of the State which lay behind it. Still, when from 
particular details we turn to the general effect of the whole 
scene, there can be no doubt that it is not Republican but 
Imperial Rome which rivets our. attention. It is almost 
startling to observe the peculiar significance of almost all that 
remains of that time, when its material and outward aspect 
most truly represented its inward life. Let any one look over 
the mass of ruins within the city, as he stands ‘on the tower of 
the Capitol—the Temple of Vespasian, vindicating by its 
solitary grandeur its just title, which connects it with the 
restorer of the city after the desolation which had laid it waste 
from Galba to Vitellius—the crash of the Palace of the Czsars 
on the hill from which it derives its name—the huge mountain 
of the Amphitheatre of Titus—the three triumphal arches, 
each with the mark of destiny on its front ; or let him gaze on 
that perhaps yet sublimer view without the city, which is com- 
manded by the terrace of the Lateran Church—the desolate 
Campagna, with the ever-varying lights and shades empurpling 
its deep indentations—the long files of broken aqueducts 
advancing, as if in melancholy cavalcades, towards the city 
which they never reach ; and he will feel that he has seen the 
ruin of the most august power that was ever enthroned upon 
the earth—he will understand how truly the. Apocalyptic Seer 
saw in the imperial city which sat upon the Seven Hills, though 
In a greater and more awful form, a true revival of no less than 
the ancient Babylon. 


GENERAL. 


_ Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A, has had the honour of sub- 
mitting a picture of the reception of the mission from the Sultan 
of Morocco. by the King at St. James’s Palace, which -he is 
painting for His Majesty. by 

A’ Memorial Tablet to Charles ry. has been set up at 
Charmouth, where the monarch spent a night waiting fora 
boat jwhich was-to be provided at. Lyme Regis, and another 
tablet at Ellesdon farmhouse. A third will be unveiled to- 
day at Broadwinsor. 


M. Léon Noel, the actor, who is now appearing in Paris in 
the “ Courier of Lyons,” has informed an interviewer that his 
country house has been constructed with materials derived from 
a church dedicated to St. Firmin at Arc-en-Brie, and erected 
by St. Louis in 1257." ¥e : 


'M. Theobald Chartran, the French artist, wh 
intimate friend and comrade in the field of the | 
Regnault, is now in America. Among his latest po 


those of Mrs. Roosevelt and Miss Roosevelt, the 


; daughter of the President. 


Mr. J. Oldrid Scott prepared the design for 
silver mace presented last Saturday to the Dean of : 
by the ladies of the diocese, for use in the services at 

The Municipal Architects of Paris have bro 
completion the revision of the cadastral survey y 
occupied them during three years. It has been as 
that there exist 74,025 properties in houses, and 1, 
buildings. i 

Mr. G. H. Chance, the formerly well-known frar 
has died in London at the age of ninety-five. He 
assistant to the elder John Linnell, father of the 
painter, and afterwards succeeded to the business, 

Calcutta is to be improved by driving wide open 
fares through the slums of the city at a cost of r 
millions sterling. 

A Builder was fined Ios. and a working painte: 
costs in the Marylebone police court on ‘Tuesday 
obstruction, annoyance and danger of persons pass 
the street by standing on a window-sill for the purpose 
ing the window, such sill being more than 6 feet from 
of the ground, without supports sufficient to prevent 
falling.” 

The First Exhibition of the Society of Illumin 
opened yesterday in Paris. Not more than forty mer 
admitted. The president is M. Atalaya, and the vice- 
M. Foucher. 


The Swiss Parliament House in Berne was o 
Tuesday. The buildings, which have cost 8,000,00 
were designed by Professor Auer, of St. Gall. Swi: 
and Swiss material were employed in the embellishme 
building. The new palace, which is surmounted 
cupola, is placed between the two Government pal 
whole now constituting one building. 

A Stained Glass Memorial East Window an: 
gate were dedicated on Saturday last at the old chur 
James’s, Shere. The lych-gate is of local construct 
the design of Mr. Lutyens, a 

An Official Inspection of Bridges in France 
complished every five years, but henceforth one-fifth o! 
and steel bridges on railways and public roads will be : 
each year. ae 

Mr. Peter S. McIntyre has been appointed toa sc! 
in the British School of Archzeology in Rome by the U 
Court of St. Andrew. This is understood to be 
appointment of the kind that has been made by a 
University. 

Mr. T. W. Shore, F.G.S., has come to the conclu 
the “ Round Table” in the Castle Hall, Winchester, dé 
about the year 1252-53, and that the term “ Round Ta 
the name for a knightly order, or knights assembl 
tournament, such as kings were wont to hold at Winc 
the days when the city was a royal place of residence.'. 

The Exhibition of royal portraits at the New Gal 
not be closed until Saturday, the 12th inst. 

Mr. George James Frampton, sculptor, was at 
general assembly of the Royal Academy elected an A 
cian. He was born in 1860 and obtained the gold 1 
the Academy in 1887. He worked in the ateliers of M.! 
Bouveret and M. Mercié in Paris. , | 


The Court of Governors of the University C 
Wales, Aberystwith, have decided to extend the c 
department at a cost of about 5,500/. Upon the quest 
national museum for Wales, the governors believe tha 
regard to the geographical and educational condition 
Principality, the objects in view would be best served b 
to libraries or museums of a national character in 1 
centres of university education in Wales. BA Ue 


The works of Messrs. Doulton & Co. at Lambet 
visited on Wednesday next, at 230 P.M., by student! 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 


Archbishop Eyre died in Glasgow last week. / 
he was not a Scotsman, from the time he was called to 
he devoted much study to ‘its ancient buildings, H' 
earnest supporter of the Glasgow Archeological Sociel 


- The Series of Saturday afternoon excursions of thé 
Geological Field Class, conducted by Professor H. G 
F.R.S., will commence on April 26, when a visit will b 
Erith, and the excursions will be continued on each su} 
Saturday (except on Saturdays before Whitsuntide 
Coronation week) until July 12. Further particulars 
obtained from the hon. general secretary, Mr. R. 


Bentley, 43 Gloucester Road, Brownswood Park, N. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ow of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
onnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
he Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
laf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
wade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
n the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
omplicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
ipicult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
nswer any legal guestion that may be of interest to our 
eaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
IDVISER,” Office of ‘The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
1s, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ditor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
md the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
nd other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
way be interested. 


uithors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
ecessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


mmunication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
me and address of the writer—not in every case for 
iblication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


pondenis are requested to make their communications 
brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
iondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
mmunications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


5 great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
pearance of Contracts Open, T. enders, &c., it is par- 
ularly requested that information of this description be 
warded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
rcs, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


STRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
vemorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
formation can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
ul for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
Yr. 

RROGATE.— May 14.—Designs required for a new town 


Premiums, 1507, 10o/. and 754 Mr. F. Bagshaw, 
h engineer, Harrogate. 


SLAND.—April 21.—Designs are invited for twenty-five 
en’s houses for the Coleraine Urban District Council. 
dic/, Mr. W. Henry, clerk to the Council. 

1LAND.—April 21.—Prizes of 20/7. and to/. respectively 
awarded for the first and second schemes in order of 
for utilising to the best advantage a plot of ground 
ed by the Council for the erection of about twenty-five 


en’s houses in Coleraine, Mr. William Henry, clerk, 
Hall, Coleraine. 


CC EEE 


KNARESBOROUGH.—June 1.—The Harrogate and Knares- 
borough Joint Isolation Hospital Committee invite competitive 
designs for an infectious disease (other than smallpox) hospital 
at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough. Premiums of 100/, and 50/2. are 
offered for the two selected designs, Mr. J. Turner Taylor, 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool, 

MEXBOROUGH.—May 1.—The committee of the Mex- 
borough Montagu Hospital invite plans for the erection of 
an accident hospital for both sexes, for the treatment of thirty 
patients, with the needful nurses and servants’ accommodation. 
Premiums of 252. and 1o/. are offered, the premium awarded to 
merge in the commission. Mr. C. Brumpton, secretary, Fern 
Villa, Mexborough, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 


OLDHAM.—April 8.—Competitive drawings are invited for 
erection of new market hall and shops in Albion Street and 
Henshaw Street. Premiums will be awarded to the authors of 
the three selected designs, viz. 50/. for the design placed first, 
30/. for the design placed second, and 20/. for the design placed 
third. Mr. S. A. Pickering, borough surveyor, Oldham. 

SCOTLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for a branch 
library for the Anderston district, Glasgow. Sir J. D. Mar- 
wick, town clerk, Glasgow. 


SUNDERLAND.—Aug, 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 1004, 50/7. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


YORK.—May 1.—Designs are invited for a Memorial to the 
late Queen Victoria to be placed in the Guildhall, York. The 
design must include a representation of Her Majesty, and be 
accompanied by an estimate of the cost of the work complete, 
such cost not to exceed 1,000/. A prize of 50/. (to merge in 
the commission) will be given for the accepted design. Mr. 
W. H. Andrews, town clerk, Guildhall, York. 


“CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—April 15.—For erection of eight cottages, 
stabling with harness-room, coachhouse, &c., eight prisoners’ 
cells and sundry alterations and additions at Aldershot police- 
station, Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, 
Winchester. 

ASHFORD. —April 18.—For supply of a four horse-power 
self-contained vertical engine at the schools at Ashford, 
Middlesex. Mr. F. G. Beeching, clerk to the managers, 
Ashford, Middlesex. 

BARROW-iN-FURNESS.—April 15.— For alterations to the 
Hindpool Road Wesleyan chapel. Messrs. Sames & Henshaw, 
architects, Abbey Road, Barrow. 

BARTON-ON-HUMBER.—April 15.— For erection of a mission 
church at Barton-on-Humber. Mr. C, Hodgson Fowler, 
architect, Durham 


BATH.—April 14.—For sundry works at the Bath 
Hospital, Claverton Down. 
Barton Street, Bath, 


BEAMINSTER.~-April 8.—For erection of an institute and 
public hall at Beaminster, Dorset. Messrs. Kitson & Trotman, 
Fleet Street, Beaminster. 

BEXLEY HEAfH.—April 28.—For the supply of tramway 
rails and accessories, and the supply and erection of engines, 
alternators, dynamos, &c, Mr. T. G. Baynes, clerk, Public 
Hall, Bexley Heath. 


Statutory 
Mr. F. W. Gardiner, architect, 


PECiIA Ky. 
— 
ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY GHIMNEY-STACKS 


ed 


ON THE 


‘“CUSTODIS ‘SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 


MS Custodis Chimney Construction Co., SHEFFIELD. 


Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
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BLACKBURN. — April 22.—For erection of premises in 
Darwen Street, Blackburn, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank, Ltd. Messrs. Stones & Stones, architects, 10 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

BLACKPOOL.—April 8.—For erection of public mortuary 
and post-mortem chamber, off New Road. Mr. John S. 
Brodie, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 


BRADFORD.—April 9.—For erection of a shed at Eastwood 
Mills, Bradford. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, architects, 
7 Exchange, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—April 15 —For erection of bakery at Great 
Horton. Messrs. Morley & Co., King Cross, Halifax. 


BRIDLINGTON.—April 8.—For construction of a road bridge 
(steel girders and brick abutments) over the Hull and Scar- 
borough railway at Bessingby Road crossing, Bridlington, for 
the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. C. N. Wilkinson, 
secretary, York. 

BUXTON.—For alterations and additions to the Catholic 
schools. Messrs. Garlick & Flint, architects, Terrace Road, 
Buxton. 


BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH.—For additions to the schools. 
Messrs. Chancellor & Son, architects, Chelmsford. 


CALLINGTON.—April 7.—For erection of a dwelling-house 
at Woodland, near Callington. Mr. John Sansom, architect, 
Liskeard. 


COCKERMOUTH.—April 7.—For erection of a greenhouse at 
the cemetery. Mr. T. Cuthbert Burn, clerk to the Burial 
Board, Main Street, Cockermouth. 


Croypon.—April 7.—For erection of a cottage at the 
electricity works, Factory Lane. Mr. E. Mawdesley, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 


DERBY.—April 9 —For erection of a stone retaining wall, 
with wrought-iron parapet railing. Mr. John Ward, borough 
surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 


DURHAM.—April 10.—For erection of a dwelling-house at 
Burnopfield. Mr. Geo. T. Wilson, architect, 21 Durham Road, 
Blackhill. 


FALMOUTH.—April 18.—For erection of coastguard build- 
ings at St. Anthony’s Point, near Falmouth. Particulars will 
be supplied by the Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


PATENT INDURATED STOI 


GATESHEAD. — April -7.— For construction of a 
mortuary at Dunston. Mr. Thomas Lambert, clerk, ” 
Hall, Gateshead. a 

GATESHEAD.—For improvements to schools. Mr 
Harding, clerk, or to Gateshead School Board, Gateshead 

GLOUCESTER.—April 21.—For erection of an infants’ 5 
in Linden Road. Mr. H. Medland, architect, 15 Cla 
Street, Gloucester. 

GRAVESEND.— April 8.—For erection of an additional 
to the hospital, Denton, near Gravesend. Copies of the ; 
ings and specification will be forwarded upon applicati 
the City Surveyor, Guildhall, E.C. 

HAWKSWORTH. — April 10.— For erection of a 
Wesleyan chapel school and caretakers cottage at H: 
worth, Yorks. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, architects 
Arcade, Bradford. 

HITHER GREEN.—April 1c.—For erection of an engi 
cottage at the Park Fever Hospital. Specification pre; 
by the surveyor, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board; S; 
cation, conditions of contract, &c., may be obtained at the 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 

ILFORD.—April 14.—For erection of a junior mixed s 
for 500 children, with latrines, playsheds, caretaker’s h 
&e., on the Loxford Hall estate, Hford. Mr, C. J. Da 
architect, 7 Bank Buildings, Ilford, Essex. ; 

IRELAND.—April 7.—For construction of a lean-to sh: 
the west side of the goods shed on Donegall Quay, Be 
Mr. W. A. Currie, secretary, Harbour Office, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—April 8.—For erection of four villas at V 
abbey, Belfast. Mr. James G. Lindsay, architect, 1 Gle 
Piace,. Belfast. 

IRELAND.—April 9.—For erection of Crown post 
Inland Revenue office and caretaker’s residence at On 
Mr. J..L. Donnelly, town surveyor, Omagh. , 

IRELAND.—April 9.— For erection of a church at Lism 
co Meath. Mr, Frederick Shaw, architect, Drogheda. 

IRELAND.—April 11.—For erection of a pair vi 
detached villas in Deramore Drive, Malone Road, Bi 
Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, architects, 41 Donegall | 
Belfast. 

IRELAND.—April 12.—For erection of two villas o1 
Purdysburn Estate, Belfast. Messrs. Graeme-Watt & Tu 
architects, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, Londor 


Works MILLWALL, 


Ez. 


THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, | 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. wt 
x 


No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 


Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 
s Slippery. 


Contractors 
ze to HM. 
Sé Govern- 


opt 


Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


Solignum *" 
Wood Preservative. 


Particulars from MILAJOR & CO. Ltd. solignum Depot, H 


No Laminations. 


and is a pleasin 
Stain. 

Enqui 

- Solici 

ULI 


Suitabl 
for STEPS, LAN 
WINDOW and DOOR - 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose £0! 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN BE 

WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE 


(BRancy oF BROOKES, LYD.), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Ra 
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RELAND —April 14 —For erection of a parish church at 
e, diocese of Ross. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, architect, 74 
h Mall, Cork. 


gELAND.—April 17.—For erection of a parochial hall at 
ncree, Portadown. Mr. J. W. Walby, architect, Porta- 
i 
2ELAND.—April 21.—For erection of houses as follows, for 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) :—Station- 
ers house (two storey) at Ballybay, 26 miles from Dun- 
‘stationmaster’s house (one storey) at Aldergrove, near 
m; stationmaster’s house (one storey) at Glenavy, near 
m; four gatekeepers’ cottages on Hill of Howth, near 
in ; porter’s cottage at Duleek, five miles from Drogheda; 
ignalmen’s cottages at Donabate, 113 miles from Dublin; 
signalmen’s cottages at Fintona Junction, near Omagh; 
terrace of ten workmen’s houses at Dundalk. Mr. T. 
ison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


-ELAND.—April 23.—For alterations and improvements 
rkhouse buildings, Glennamaddy. Mr. Robert J. Kirwin, 
rect, Glennamaddy. 


ELAND.—April 24.—For supply and erection of (Sec- 
\) engine-house plant—one 300 kw high-speed dynamo 
accessories, with pipes; (B) extension of switchboard— 
s and instruments for dealing with above ; (C) electricity 
y mains, at Rathmines. Mr. F. P. Fawcett, town clerk, 
| Hall, Rathmines. 


ENDAL —April 19.—For erection of two shops, billiard- 
&c., at the Railway hotel, Kendal. Mr. Joseph Bintley, 
ect, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 


\MBETH.—April 15.—For erection of offices, nurses’ home, 
station and lodge adjoining the infirmary in Brook Street, 
ington Road, S.E. Mr. S.R. J. Smith, architect, 14 York 
ings, Adelphi, W.C. 

SATHERHEAD.—April 22 —For erection of a brick wall at 
ohn’s Foundation school, Leatherhead. Rev. Sutton 
rson, I The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


INDON.—April 10.—For erection of a gate porter’s lodge 
n addition to the steward’s house at the Northern Con- 
ent Fever Hospital. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, clerk, 
politan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


YWESTOFT.—April 9.— For erection of a house at Carlton 
. Scott Cockrill, Lowestoft. 


10-EXT ACTORS. 


HA TG 
v BF acs, inc 
Mi 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, 


ASSELS & WILLIAMSO 
CINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
ITHERWELL. 


 OATALOGUES FREE. 


)|}PILLARS, 


PRICES ON 


THE CLOBE 
CHEMICAL MFC. CO. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 


“4 
ForM or Broce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Ht 
| il \| For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
f Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


iii | Avery information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer, ees 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, | 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


APPLIOATION. 


MANCHESTER.—April 7.—For erection of two electricity 
sub-stations at Didsbury and Rusholme. Office of the City 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANSFIELD —April 10,—For erection of an organ chamber, 
&c, to St. Peter’s Church, Mansfield. Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, architect, Durham. 


MIDDLETON-ON-THE- WOLDS.—April 10 —For erection of 
Wesleyan chapel and schools at Middleton-on-the-Wolds. 
Messrs. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 76 Lowgate, Hull. 


NANTWICH.—April 7.—For erection of electricity works 
and refuse-destructor. Mr. W. F. Newey, surveyor, Market 
Street, Nantwich. 

OLD BRENTFORD —April 14 —For erection of schools for 
550 children in Ealing Road, Old Brentford. Messrs. Nowell 
Parr & Kates, architects, 5 Brent Road, Brentford, W. 

OLDHAM.—April 9.—For complete electrical equipment of 
new tramcar depot at Wallshaw. Mr. S. A. Pickering, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Oldham. 

POOLE —April 8.—For additions to infants’ schools, 
Lagland Street. Mr. H. F. J. Barnes, architect, Towngate 
Street, Poole. 

PORTSMOUTH.—April 16.—For erection of a Wesleyan 
church in Twyford Avenue, North End. Mr. G. E. Smith, 
architect, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 


RAWCLIFFE.—For erection of a house at Rawcliffe, Yorks. 
Mr. E. C. B. Tudor, architect, Burlington Crescent, Goole. 
_ ROTHERHAM.—April 11.—For erection of minister’s house 
with cottage adjoining, Rawmarsh Hill, Parkgate. Mr. dh 
Platts, architect, High Street, Rotherham 


__ SALFORD.—April 11.—For erection of a nurses’ home ad- 
joining the union infirmary, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton. Mr. 
H. Lord, architect, 42 Deansgate, Manchester. 

SANDWICH —April 21.—For carrying out alterations to the 
sewage-disposal works for the parish of Ash, near Sandwich, 
Kent. Mr. F. S. Cloke, clerk to the Eastry Rural District 
Council, Sandwich. 

SCOTLAND.—April 4.—For strengthening west quay wall of 
West Dock with tie-rods, &c, for the Burntisland Commis- 
sioners. Mr. T. A Wallace, clerk to the Harbour Commis- 
sioners, Burntisland, Scotland. 

SCOTLAND —April 12 — For the supply and erection of 
three 1co-kw. steam dynamos (vertical enclosed high-speed 


THE WOOD CARYING CO,, 


LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


(1871. 


Telephone, 
862. 


| 
| 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &c. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 
THE 


WORTLEY FIRE GLAY C0, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


Ltd. 


85a Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


————— GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
JHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


W. JAMES & CO. 


SS Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 2%, WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
OK ; ‘ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. $45,°8 %, reo, STAINED GLASS 

“os WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR Fea Mg eae : 

oe LARGEST STEAM WELL-BORING TOOLS IN THE Khranoi %e * a, 2% PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


SEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. | py;cOoRATIVE GLASS 


M For ECCLESIASTICAL, DoMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSRS, 
VI. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. Telephone No, 21 King’s Cross, 
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engines); two dry-back marine type boilers, with fittings ; 
economiser, with dampers, &c. Mr. A. Balfour Gray, town 
clerk, Municipal Buildings, Falkirk, N.B. 

SCOTLAND.—April 12.For construction of sewage-tanks 
snd filter-beds and the laying off of land filters in connection 
with the sewage disposal works, Bathgate. Mr. Wm. Allan, 
town clerk, Bathgate. 

SCOTLAND.—April 15.—For erection of a public slaughter- 
house on the farm of Thirdmailing, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 
Mx, Andrew M‘Quaker, architect, Glenbank, Dalry. 


ScOTLAND.—April 21.—For erection of a dwelling-house at 
Bridgefoot, Wardhouse. Mr. John Craigen, solicitor, 193 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—April 28.—For erection of a Gothenburg 
public-house, shops and dwelling-houses at Lumphinnans. 
Mr, William Birrell, architect, 200 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 


SLAITHWAITE.—April 10.—For erection of a villa residence 
at Wood Top, Slaithwaite, Yorks, Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 
Market Place, Huddersfield. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—April 8.—For supply and erection at 
the electricity works of one balancer, two boosters, one motor- 
generator, two battery switches, &c. Mr. William H. Snow, 
town clerk, Southend-on-Sea. 

SuTION ScCOTNEY.—April 17.—-For erection of a pair of 
cottages on Lower Cranbourne Farm, near Sutton Scotney, 
Hants. Messrs. W. & G. A. Bell, architects, Andover. 

SWINDON.—April 12.—For erection of a Primitive 
Methodist Sunday-school, Manchester Road, Swindon. Mr. 
R. J. Beswick, architect, 35 Regent Street, Swindon. 

TENDRING.—April 22.—For alterations and additions to 
the workhouse, Tendring, near Colchester. Mr. F. Whitmore, 
architect, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

UCKFIELD.—April 25.—For erection of police buildings, 
consisting of residences for a superintendent, sergeant and two 
constables, charge-room, four cells and stabling, at Uckfield, 
Teast Sussex. Mr. F. Merrifield, clerk of the County Council, 
County Hall, Lewes. 

Upper EDMONTON.—April 8.—For erection of married 


couples’ quarters at the workhouse, Silver Street. Mr. A. A. 
kekwick, architect, 18 Outer Temple, Strand. 
WALES.—For erection of workshops at 17 Penybryn, 


Wrexham. Mr. John Davies, cabinetmaker, 17 Penybryn. 


WaLeEs.—April 8.—For erection of a villa at Resoly 
Messrs. J. Llewellin Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare, 

WALEsS.—April 9.—For (1) widening main road and co 
structing a footpath at Skewen; (2) widening Blackbrc 
bridge, Cardiff, Glamorgan. Mr. T, Mansel Franklen, clerk 
the Glamorgan County Council, Westgate Street, Cardiff, - 

Wa.es.—April 9.—For erection of additional classroo 
and other improvements and alterations at the infant dep; 
ment of the Griffithstown Board school, Griffithstown. Mes: 
Lansdowne & Griggs, architects, Newport, Mon. 

WALEs.—April 12.—For extension of the premises 
Treorky Industrial Co-operative Society. Mr. J. Rees, arc 
tect, Pentre. 

WALES.—April 14.—For erection of schools and classroo; 
&c., Rhosllanerchrugog. Rev. R. Roberts, Laurel Hor 
Rhosllanerchrugog. 

WALEs.—April 14.—For erection of a laundry buildi; 
&c., at Freehold, Pontnewynydd. Mr. D. J. Lougher, Bz 
Chambers, Pontypool. x 

WALES.—April 15.—For erection of a cottage near Crum 
(High Level) station, Mon, for the Great Western Raily 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 

WALES.—April 16.—For erection of an operating theatre 
the Llanelly hospital. Mr. Wm. Griffiths, architect, Fak 
Bridge, Llanelly. . 

WALEsS.—April 19.—For repairs and improvements at | 
Fochriw and Gelligaer Village Board schools. Messrs. Jan 
& Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff, 

WALTHAMSTOW.—April 14.—For alterations and er 
tion of new classrooms and cloakrooms in the boys and gi 
departments at the Higham Hill and Forest Road scho 
Mr. T. W. Liddiard, clerk to School Board, High Str 
Walthamstow. . 

-  WARRINGTON.—April 12.—For supply of one 20 h.p, mot 
Mr. William H. Grimsdale, borough electrical engine 
Electric-Light Station, Howley, Warrington. f 

WaATFORD.—April 14.—For erection of a new hair-pick 
and disinfector buildings and boot-room at Leavesden Asylt 
near Watford, Herts, for the Metropolitan Asylums Boa 
Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, clerk to the Board, Emba: 
ment, E.C. 

WIMBLEDON.—April 22.—For extending the free libr 
in Hill Road, Wimbledon. Mr. R. J. Thomson, archit 
47 Hill Road, Wimbledon. See 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martio’s Lane Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, 8pecificationsand Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views,tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gartificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Hqual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Pricesand 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., ° “Uoxtonwa™ 


‘Quantities '' Box, 14 x9’ 5"", 2s. each, 
Telephone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London." 
ee eee 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUK SENT FREH ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, |‘! 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. . ' 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


PRINTS. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach,. London Bridge, S.H. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staff. 


‘*Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d, each; six 
for12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, §.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop, 


antilo” RADIATOR 


ARTISTIC AND EFFECTIVE, 
AND IS USED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS. 


Patentee and Sole Maker, W. F. SPENCER, 
OROSS BANK WORKS, OLDHAM. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Apparatus.” 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, — 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kind: 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers 
73 inches wide), 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, |POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, oF 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sa 


GEO. J, POORE & CO, LTD., LIVER’ 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRA 


FERRO-GALLIC post. J. cook & HAMM 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


White line on blue ground,and darklineon white ground.|Ngs, 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broa 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westmmster. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, Lon 


LIGHTNING _ 
CONDUCTO! 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Erect 


W. J. FURSE 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired, Ohurch Spires! 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSH, NOTTINGHAM. 


ee hae? 


BEECHINGS, LI 
‘“* What we 


can do 


for YOU 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the above be 
printed Pamphlet. 


— 163 STRAND 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Let 
Price 12s. 60. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. 


— 


Apa 4, 1902.) 


WINDERMERE.—April 16—For extensive additions to 
therfield Works. Mr. Robert Walker, architect, Winder- 
ee cron—April 7.—For erection of six dwelling- 
yses at Frostoms, Workington. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., 
hhitects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

York.—April 19.—For restoration of Holy Trinity Church, 
cklegate, York. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, Durham. 


KENT MAIN-ROAD TENDERS. 


E bridges and roads committee of the Kent County Council 
t at Maidstone on Wednesday in last week for the purpose 
eceiving tenders for the maintenance of the main roads of 
county for the next three years. The committee had been 
en full power to deal with the contracts, and much interest, 
refore, centred in the meeting, at which there was a full 
ndance of members. The proceedings were private, but 
understand, says the South-Eastern Gazetde, that there was 
siderable discussion with regard to the form in which the 
cifications had been issued, it being contended that quartzite, 
trary to an express undertaking given to the County Council 
behalf of the committee was unduly favoured to the practical 
lusion of other material. In the end it was decided 
‘fresh specifications should be drawn up and new tenders 
ted, the explanation to the public to be that an error was 
id to have occurred in drawing up the specifications and 
ditions first issued. The turn thus given to affairs caused a 
siderable amount of surprise amongst those interested, and 
€ was much discussion on the subject of the committee’s 
sion in contracting circles after the meeting. The trouble, 
gather, arose in consequence of hand-broken material being 
sted on in the first specifications, contractors finding it 
ossible to guarantee compliance with this condition except 
ntroducing quartzite. The new tenders are to be in by 
il 21. 


\T Darlington sanction has been given to build on the 
doration Road a new Wesleyan church and classrooms, at 
stimated cost of 6,000/. | 


i. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ch 


TENDERS. 


BARROW-IN-FURNBESS. 
For construction of lavatories, &c., at the old town hall. 
W. Ormandy : : eG iF2 20% 0 
T. Brown rra2 6 


BEDLINGTON. 

For construction of 210 lineal yards of 4 feet circular brick 
culvert at Barrington Colliery, with manholes, &c., for the 
Bedlingtonshire Urban District Council. Mr. CUTHBERT 
BROWN, surveyor, Bedlington. 

G. Wells. : é ; : : : ~2,734 10 0 
J. Ropson, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted) . 489 6 0 

For alterations and additions to premises at West End, 
Bedlington, and the adaptation of the same for the pur- 
poses of a council-chamber and offices, for the Bedlington- 
shire Urban District Council, Mr. CUTHBERT BROWN, 
surveyor, Bedlington, Northumberland. 


R. Oliver . 4 2 P : . wiOLL. £O gO 
J. MAuGHAN, Whinney Hill, Guide Post, 
Choppington (accepted) . : . 547 6 6 


CHESHIRE. 


For erection of a house at New Brighton, Cheshire, for Mr. 
W. A. Meadows. Messrs. WILSON & TALBOT, architects, 
Commerce Court, Liverpool. 


Henshaw & Sons 645875 7)0 -0 
White & Sons wR APOE. EI 
W. H. Forde ; S725 7 36 
Brown & Backhouse. : j é : £3,.597>.0-.0 
JAMES MERRITT, Birkenhead (revised and 

accepted ) ; ' 3,586 I0 Oo 


CORK. 

For erection of a gentleman’s residence and offices on the 

Donovan Estate, adjoining Queen’s College grounds. 

Messrs. W. H. HILL & SON, architects, 28 South Mall, 
Cork. 

J. DELANEY'& Co, Henry Street (accepted) . £1,111 


IMPROVED KENTISH 


f TAR PAVING, 


ficial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
e Manufacturers & Contractors. 


W. HOBMAN & CO. 
TONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


iLDON STONE. 


\In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 


ATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


‘allkinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
ified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


TONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
th GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


lor Prices and other Particulars apply to 
E, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 


VALLONGO SLATE AND 
BLE QUARRIES CO., LtD., 


EN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TE SLABS ot any dimensions for 
saths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &c, 


ices and full particulars on application. 


[ARDS & MEDWAY 


inington Steam Joinery Works, 

RED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 

‘legraphic Address, * Edgythe, London.” 

ASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 

y description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 


is Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 


ATER SUPPLIES 


INS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 


*, Thousands of springs discovered by W 
y W. Stone 
ter Finder, a 


ig abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 


~Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con-| 


ell Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


Artesian and other“Wells Bored and | 


OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 


OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & CO, 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 
STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 


Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


iy Builders’ Air Grates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


<3 LIVERPOOL. 


JOHN KING, |patns, 


‘WARMING .. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON,F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
; SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


SS 
Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


oO. Tele, Address, 
‘Ventilator, Halifax.” 


——— 
= 
SSS 


Rta. N 
821532, 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontai and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 
Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowskeds 


Coacn-houses, &c. 
Ri: 


OONTRAOTOR TO BES J) 
HM. GOVERNMENT £2\ Ga)cr 


Every description of Asphaite laid and supplied. 


FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, $ 


ESTABLISE ED 
1851. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DAN BURY. DONCASTER. 
For works in connection,with water supply at Danbury, Essex, | For alterations. and additions to the sewage outfall works 
viz. the laying of a, line of 5-inch cast-iron pipes, about Thurnscoe, including the construction of four new filte 
825 yards in length ; construction of a small concrete the erection of a caretaker’s house and the laying-out 
collecting tank ; laying about 170 yards of collecting drains, land for surface irrigation. Mr. J. SIMMONS engine 
and other works incidental thereto ; laying a 12-inch stone- Bank Chambers, Doncaster. tie 
ware pipe protecting drain, about 1o6 yards inlength. Mr. D. Gill & Son . £22090 0 
JAMES DEWHURST, engineer, Avenue Chambers, Chelms- B. Roberts ‘ ; ; ; i x ; 2,098" 9. 
ford. M. Hall & Sons ; j ; ; , -” 2,046, 16 
T.) W,.Pedrette % : ee Ee samara erie Ack) were 2) Jones Bros. Se eens 
J. Jackson Sai? by Sate ly aie th egal pe Sie Gna eee G. Pugh & Son... 
P. Greens 1: ; . . . . . Barks Mees te C. SPRAKES & SONS, East Laithegate, Don- 
Case Sea Defence Co., Ltd. ; ; BE age nS 7a ee caster (accepted ) ; - 4 2 
Wilson, Borderer& Co... 3 : 5 sZOG M6 wee G. H. Burrows . : ; : 5 . 1,698 14 
A. T. Catley . pried Soe PENNY STRATFORD, ha 


J. RAYNER, East Hanningfield (accepted) . . 265 12 0 4 rf 

Note.—Cast-iron pipes and other castings provided by the For pong Neds Se and sewage-disposal works. Mr, Jo! 

Council CHADWICK, engineer, Bletchley, Bueks.. Contract No. 

comprising the construction of covered sewage tan 

bacteria beds, storm-water filter, the preparation of la 

and other work ; (2) comprising the construction of sewe 

DEVONPORT. ejector chambers, manholes, flushing tanks and ot} 

work ; (3) comprising the laying of cast-iron sewage a 

air mains, and the erection of sewage ejectors, 2 
compressors, and engines and other work. 


For erection of a retaining wall at the St. Levan Road 
extension works. Mr. JOHN F. BURNS, borough surveyor. 


T. Jenkin & Son . : ; : 5937-1 20 CositrantNone 
J. Coles : : ; ; . : : ay BONS. Fe G. Bell ie fi 
R.H. Bo Neal ee 70h OO} as er 
F. J. Stanbury 2 eee) oo. Pen eieeose Aton Sgt ee 
. Jackson Beg oe ; : ; : - 8,508 18 
Pearce Bros. ; : 4 : : : © 61825 <0 J sae Bi a 
W.J Oliver 6 kg eH 8 rg 6 | dT Binns) ee 
AN uate : : 3 | 38015 0 W. York, Green: & Co: 3 ; y ; - 8,390 11 
STEER & PEARCE, Plymouth (accepied) .  . 491 9 11 1 Gales 8 ee ao P 
For erection of workmen’s dwellings in Ordnance Street. Mr. C. Carden : : : " : : - 7,904" 0 
J. F. BURNS, borough surveyor. Bower Bros. . F : ‘ : é + 07a Oo 
A..J. Jewell. : : ; : f £22,506 15 3 Grounds & Newton ; é : : .- J skaaetO 
Allen & Tozer ; : 3 : - 19,445 0 oO SIDDONS & FREEMAN (accepted ) . ; . 7,05@2 0 
Pearce Bros. . ; : : : : » unl 0,370 410.-0 R. L. Tonge ‘ A : : : . _ 6.3002 -0 
W.E. Blake . : : ‘ : : s, 18,809 20-0 Contract No. 3. as 
W. T. Jenkin . : : : : 3 py EG,OSA6kO!. 3 J. & T. Binns ’ : ‘ 4,090 18° 
T. May . : ; 5 3 ; ; - 18,4830 0 J. Jackson. : : . 3,848 11 
Steer & Pearce : é : : : oSAt7 007 eA eo Hughes & Lancaster ; ; ; -  Seee9 
S. Roberts . ; : : : , ome L027 400 ot J. Cunliff . ‘ : ; ‘ ee 
A. N. COLES, Valletort Building Yard, Stone- Bower Bros. . : 4 : 4 ; ae Ps) a) 
house, Devon (accepted ) j : Al 7,520 9 Onr0 SIDDONS & FREEMAN (accepted) .  . . 3,399 0 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) : 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRA 
a mn 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavin 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. : 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Wint 
| Dressings, &. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N. 


Sy Se 


‘Absolutely the Cheapest and 
NMiost Thorough means of y 


Fireproof Con- ame 
struction. 7 \\\. 


NINN 


od use alone ca 
any Building be rendere 
Absolutely Safe from Fire. | 


Works: TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, 5 


a eed 


Head Offic x 
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SUPPLEMENT 


FENNY STRATFORD—continued. 
Contract No. 2. 


ackson. od, 7442. 9 -2 
N. York, Green & a, By hr WE a 
4. a 7 a0se. Tie GO 
3ower Bros. 7,108° 0 70 
_& T. Binns 7;035 12. 6 
V. Manders 6,735- 14.5 3 
cock & Andrews 6,622 13 8 
iddons & Freeman . 6,490 0 oO 

Cunliff . 6,349 16 8 

eeonge =. 6,320 0 O 

ROUNDS ee NEWTON (accepted ) 6,114 14 6 


HALIFAX. 


: “erection of model bakery, two shops and offices and 
stabling in Horton Street. Messrs. WALSH & NICHOLAS, 
architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 
Accepted tenders. 
T. Mitchell, Warley, mason. 
Hey & Son, Northgate, joiner. 
T. Boocock, George Street, plumber. 
J. Bancroft & Son, Winding Road, slater and plasterer. 
G. Greenwood & Son, Brunswick Street, concreter. 
J. Berry, New Bank, iron and steel. 


HANWELL. 


street works, &c., in Shirley Gardens. Mr. SIDNEY W. 
BARNES, reser, Church Road West, Hanwell, W. 


. Boyer . . £1,44% 1° 9 
. Nowell & coe. : ‘ ; - oa Be res he ge 
. Morecroft ; : ; , : <ns.2002-0¢ 0 
elkin & Watson 12603-0540 
awrence & Thacker T.24te 811 
Macklin P2e71 10° 11 
. Wimpey & Co. 1,218 5 oO 
. Ballard, Ltd. : ¥,217- "9 
-Woodhams & Sons. Fio0 140.5 
, NEAVE & SON (accepted) . 1,165 10 oO 


HOT WATER, | | 
High and Low | 


; ; 
a] Also STEAM. 


RED GRINDROD & CO,, 
EST ST.. SHEFFIELD. 


hone No. 2740, VENTI LATING 


2K GUARANTEED, 
lie and Granite 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S.F. 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


in Polished Work, 
“arnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


azed Bricks. 


npany work their own Mines of Fire- clay, 
oal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


n Baths, Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, | 


pion: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, pO Oe 


IN, PARKER & CO. 


. POTTERLES, 
VILLE, near BURTON- ON-TRENT. 


KEIGHLEY. 


For erection of a. residence in Woodville Road. Messrs. 


MOORE architects, 


Keighley. 


& CRABTREE, 


Accepted tenders. 
M. Sunderland, Oakworth Road, Keighley, mason. 
A. Fortune, Ingrow, joiner. 
T. Nelson, Manninghan,, slater. 
Ww. & J Harrison, South Street, Keighley, plumber. 
J. King, Russell Street, Keighley, plasterer. 


LEEDS. 


“York Chambers, 


For erection of warehouse offices in York Place, Leeds. Mr. 
T. H. RHODES, architect, 17 Hyde Terrace, Leeds. 
Accepted tenders. 
J. H. Wood, builder - &t 670 0 oO 
T. Milnes, carpenter and j joiner 824 0 0 
Perkin & Co., engineer and ironfounder LE SB ie: 
T. Barrand, plumber and glazier 244 0 0 
R. Barugh, ‘painter : é 1Szele 
W. Watson, plasterer : : : ; I22840> 0 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater ‘ : : ° 80 0 oO 


LIMEHOUSE. 


For erection of a block of dwellings on the Queen Catherine 


Court area, Dorset Street. 
engineer. 


J. Chessum & Sons . £5,999 0 
Dove Bros. : 5,085 oO 
R. & E. EVANS, 8 Lisford Street, » Peckham, S.E. 

(accepted ) 5,408 
GC. G? Hill. 5,596 
Holliday & Greenwood 6,377 
H. N. Holloway 5,657 
H. Lovatt . 5,873 
F. G. Minter 5,587 


B. E. Nightingale 


Patman & Be aid ‘Ltd. 53553 
A. Porter . : 5,765 
Sabey & Son . 53527 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 5,729 


Todd & Newman . 
Martin, Wells & Co. ; ; : ; 
Wilson Bros. & Lamplough ; ; ; sy 5,095 


BLAGKWALL 


SA 
SJ 
ON 
eal 
OFOF Or O80 OF 0 OF 0O205000'-07.0 


AND 


SHEETS. 


&e. 


a SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


NITARY 
HENWARE 
OSETS, 


rC., ETC 
. 


Telograms, - HYDRAULIC, 


) ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
| DIRECT COUPLED 


HAND POWER. 


GALVANIZERS 


STEAM, OR oftices: 


LONDON, E.C. 


Mr. W. JAMESON, borough 


ome) 


oO00o0000000 0000 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 
PLAIN WORKING-UP 


RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


SA haba 


cao IRONWORK. 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


—Corbet Court, Cracechurch Street, 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. NEWPORT (MON). 
For periodical inspection of lifts, Head Offices of the Board. For erection of power station buildings, chimney shaft, car 
R. Middleton : 5 . “ae annum £60 0 o repair sheds, 
Moffatt & Eastmead, Ltd. . ; rd 50 O O A. S. MoRGAN & Co., Newport (accepted) . £23,549 1. 
W. T. Rounsivell . a Ve ite ta 35 20 20 NORWICH. 
R. Waygood & Co, Ltd. p70 2% 29 TO © | For erection of the Silver Road schools, Norwich. Mr. 
Easton & Co., Ltd. : : 2 ” ZB ENO 240 BROWN, architect, Cathedral Offices, Norwich, 
Clements, Jeakes Bc COR ae . . ” 24007 © Haydon & Daniels . s ; : : “£14 OsT 
C.& A, Musker, Edis : k 207 <0 0 Soarles (Riese : : : : ; 14.966 
* Recommended for acceptance. Downing & Son - Mage 
J. Youngs & Son ; : : ; - TAR « 
LONDON. C. Roper . . ; : 2 : . - IAgfo. 
For (1) 12,400 superficial yards of wood paving on concrete G. E. Hawes . : : P ‘ 5 + 14,300 
foundation in Fulham Road and North' End Road, and (2) J. S. Smith ; é : , : - 14,290 « 
erection of cleft oak fence in Townmead Road, Mr. 5: Chapman & Son. ; ; . » 13,795 « 
FRANCIS WOOD, borough surveyor. T. Gill * = < aae 
Accepted tenders. : me eps ee. » 13,244 « 
ae 
PEE RAT AM? 2 x Accepted provisionally. i 
Acme Wood Flooring Co. pee Road, ORMSKIRK. 
Vigor ae eon : FTES BAS Se For supply and erection of four cast-iron fire-escape stairs 
Contract Tee works in connection therewith at the industrial sch 
Rowland ee aaa Stratford, Bletchley, Wigan Road. Mr. Dopp, architect, 16 Excha 
Bucks . ; L771 O= 8G Buildings, Liverpool. 
R. TAYLOR &qSON, Derby Street West (accepied). 
LOUGHBOROUGH. PAIGNTON. 


For erection of cottage flats. Mr. W. G. COULDREY, archi 
Paignton. Quantities by Mr. VINCENT. CATTERM 


BROWN, Paignton. 
architect, Baxter Gate, Loughborough. E. Westlake S ; 


For taking-down and rebuilding property in High Street and 
the Market Place, Loughborough, Leics. Mr. A. E. KING, 


: fi i | fae. « 
Brown, & Son ),7) san gue eee ete £3 286.0 0|} R. Harris. .° .  .) 
A. B.:Clarke ~ . : 5 , 3 . 3,248 eNO G. Webber ; ; : 3 : : - 3,000 « 
Ford & Co. . . . . . . ahh 50" O Cr & ROE Drew. cnx ‘ae - 3,070: « 
E. Orton . . . . . . = PO a OO H. WEBBER & SONS (accepted ) : ‘ ee a 
W.F. Harding. . «© « - + 3,070 © ©) For erection of five dwelling-houses and shops. Mr W 
T. Barker & Son. ne Pcpemann oh arlene BO eane COULDREY, architect, Paignton. Quantities by 
A. FAULKS, Sparrow Hill, » Poughpereue (ac- VINCENT CATTERMOLE BROwN, Paignton. 
cepled) . . bsutite - 2,950 0 0 Lethbridge, . >. . =a - £13,300 ¢ 
J. Hutchinson & Son oso . , - 2,890 0 © Parker Bros. . , : . > ae 12,559 « 
COnéaRE Drew 2 : : ; é ‘ 12,167 ( 
NEWBIGGIN. H. Webber & Sons. 5 ; 3 ; - -E2jORs. « 
For road works and the erection of a retaining wall on building E. Westlake . ; 5 : ; : - 11,865 1¢ 
estate at Newbiggin, Northumberland. E. P; ‘Bovey . ; ; : 2 Bae 
J. MCLAREN, Newbiggin (accepted) . , +6882 .0' 0 YEO & SONS (accepted) . : : : - 11,250 « 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” Telephone 274 H 


eae eee 
EOR ALL CLIMA’ 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PRO 

INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN Jorsts. Placed under Floor — EX 
Damp and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, NW. ESTABLISHED rT 
ee 


VENTILATION AND WAR 


By Mecnanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANGED FROM 8 TO 6 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUGHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFER 
MADEIRA IS BROUGHT TO BRITAIN. 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


OETZMANN & Co. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, Ww. 


(Continuaticn North of Tottenham Court Road). 


60 & 61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 


INSURE THE MAXIMUM OF ELEGANCE AND COMFORT AT THE 
MINIMUM COST IN FURNISHING by consulting: 
OETZMANN & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. The CONNAUGHT.” 
Very Comfortable Grandfather Easy Chair, wit 


ALL CAR PETS MADE UP FR EE OF CHARG E. seat, covered serviceable tapestry, | and finish 


brass nails, £1 15s. 


- mh am eee ek ce nn 
rE a A SNEWIN & SONS LTD. MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCH 

BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON 
: : : 5 LONDON, EAC. 


‘ 
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——————— 
PURLEY. 
or erection of a pair of semi-detached houses in Brighton 
Road, Purley. Mr. FRANK WINDSOR, architect, 9 and 
10 Bank Buildings, George Street, Croydon. 


First patr. 
. Horrocks * . £1,899 0 0 
F.Clarke. 1,586 oO oO 
Ludlow & Martin £525) Ona 


* Accepted, ee to Aap ond 


RAMSBOTTOM. 
y erection of the Hazlehurst Board school, Kamsbottom, 
Lancs. Mr. THOMAS BELL, architect, 14 Grimshawe 
reet, Burnle 
a” = Accepted tenders. 
Platt & Castle, mason. 
D. Shilton, joiner. 
W. Walton, ironfounder. 
H. Tomlinson, slater. 
Schofield, plumber. 
T. Ashworth, gates and railing. 
Note.—Plasterer and painter’s work not yet settled. 


ROTHWELL. 
1 supply of about 5,000 tons of whinstone, granite and dross, 
and a quantity of kerbs, flags and setts during year ending 
March 31, 1903. Mr. J. T. PEARS, surveyor. 


Accepted tenders. 

Ord & Maddison, Darlington, whinstone. 

undrit & Co., Dale Street, Liverpool, and Threlkeld Granite 
Co., Keswick, Cumberland, granite, 
sst Yorks Coal and Iron Co., Leeds, M. Lynch, Hunslet, 
Leeds, and J. Hunt & Sons, Canal Wharf, Leeds, dross. 
L. Naylor, Northowram, near Halifax, flags. 
J. & W. Wyld, Shipley, kerbs and flags. 


8ST. MARKS WYKE 
r erection of vicarage at St. Marks Wyke, Surrey. 
GLENDINNING MOXHA\M, architect, Swansea. 
1. BILLINGS eth ) : . £1,842 


Mr. 


Oo oO 


SALTBURN-BY-SEA. 

For repair of part of Milton Street with tarred macadam, and 
Hilda Place and part of Milton Street with ordinary 
macadam, including concrete flagged footpaths, kerbing, 
&c. Mr. G.S. L. BAINs, surveyor. 

Hilda Place and Milton Street. 


J. Pearson - £2,169 10 8 
North of England Asphalte Co. 2,089 8 9 
Tax. oles; Ltd)s » , 1,958 16 II 
J. Carrick . 1,565 17 8 
J. G, SPOONER, Stockton-on-Tees (accepted) . 4369 6° $ 


SCOTLAND. 


For additions to Home Farm steading, Delgaty. 
JAMES DUNCAN & SON, architects, Turriff. 
A ccepted tenders. 
J. Paterson & Son, Turriff, builder. 
W. H. Skene, Turriff, carpenter. 
J. Gillespie, Turriff, slater. 


Messrs. 


SEAFORD. 

For providing and laying about 2,500 lineai feet of 12-inch by 
6-inch Purbeck edge kerb, 650 lineal feet of 12-inch flat 
Keinton channel, 870 yards super of 2-inch tinted patent 
stone paving blocks, &c, on the parade at Seaford, 
Sussex, and for the construction of an 1,800-gallon brick 
and cement flushing chamber, fitted with Adams’s 9-inch 
automatic siphon, &c. 

Paving works. 


H. A, Chambers . . £677 6 0 

B. COOKE & Co. (accepted ) - 645 9 Oo 
nite tis tank. 

H. A. Chambers . F x 89 5 oO 

B. COOKE & Co. (accepted ) . 80 0 oO 


STOCEKPORT. 


For sewerage works in Birch Road (portion of), passage No. 3 
off Birch Road, and passage No. 2 off Birch Road (portion 


of). Mr JOHN ATKINSON, borough surveyor. 
Hayes Bros. oe 3te YT 0 
W. H. Eva, Cheadle Heath (accepted ) 308 19 4 


ue BATH STONE FIRMS, L™. 


TELEGRAMS: 
v OOLITE, LONDON.” 
‘ OOLITE, BATH.” 
“ OOLITE, PORTLAND,” 
*OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BATE. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 


whe, Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS; S,W. 
132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


ons Py ’ 


QUARRIES. gl® . ait QUARRIES. g + 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {ul ansee ERS BOX GROUND. We 
CORSHAM DOWN. of ue & et COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. vo WG We io be | STOKE GROUND. 
Sec, | FARLEIGH Down. <esttyuo™ obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. : , 
Sistere 1 
DE MARK, BRADFORD. a M The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. a btn <A 


MMER DRIED SEASONED 


WNERS OF THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, 


‘G. M.WMAN SELL. 


MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE OF 


|_COLLAPSIBLE GATES 
WROUGHT IRONWORK, RAILINGS, &c. 
oR oe PALEce Ee | ] 


PAVEMENT LIGHTS» 4 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS, &*z 


SUN BLINDS, &c. 


we 


STONE FOR WINTER USE. 


LTS," QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SEVENOAKS. TENTERDEN. 

For street works in St. gies Road. For supply of about 1,200 cubic yards of Cherbourg quartz’ 
G. Osenton : ‘ : A “£4; 447. 43 6 uniformly broken to a 2-inch gauge. Mr, W, 1. 
C. Peerless, Dennis & Com : ; ; 4,344 19 4 TURNER, borough surveyor. 

T. Free & Sons. ; : 5 ; ; . 4,318 9 oO | QUARTZITE COMPANY, 29 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 16s. 1 
T. Adams . j ; : 4 ; : ; ene 6 4 per cubic yard (accepted ). 
ackson . 4 : : , : : 22 ASOLt 7 
Eas Meee Oho Keen Dhak Sea G51 z Oo TYLDESLEY. 
Lawrence & Thacker! ; ; : , Tage Boo maa Ay EOL erection at the gasworks, Tyldesley, of a steel tank - 
E. Iles, jun. : : : o So2 ee aA ed gasholder. 
T. PHILBRICK, Leicester (accepied). . . 3,512 9 4 CLAYTON, SON & Co., Leeds (accepted), 
WALES. 
For alterations to 2 Glanmor Crescent, Swansea. Mr. 
aut deel DINNING MOXHaA\M, architect. a 
For supplying and fixing a steam-engine with steam-pipes, J. & F. Weaver . B : , : . £315 0 
pump, &c., at the workhouse. Bennett Bros. . ‘ : ‘ J . ee) ae 
BALL & HORTON, Stratford-on-Avon (accepted) £107 16 oO H. Billings . * : , ; » 308 15 
J. DAVIES (accepted re : : . 306aa5 
For alterations to the Bungalow, Skett Sean Mr. 
SO ee DINNING MOXHAM, architees S 
For supply and fixing complete of two storage batteries at the WALTERS & JOHN (accepted ) ; : ’ . £564 0 
electric lighting station, London Road. Mr. W. E. J. | For completion of shops and premises, High Street, Swans 
HEENAN, borough electrical engineer. a Mr. GLENDINNING MoOxHAM, architect, 
Chloride Storage Co. ; : i : 2 tefl 4eld <0 B. Lewis (accepted ). , : ‘ F fie 
e ‘p £ ,928 ie) 
1B: Battery Cos sean iit ase mea eee 2,130 19 ©) For erection of a pair of cottages, Skewen, near Swansi 
Verity’s, Ltd. latoe Canin tae eee ae ese alae Mr. GLENDINNING MoxHAM, architect. 
Tudor ee ee Onn 4 : ‘ : vee ome) J. Goodridge & Son. ; : : : . Lio 
W. Rooper enews : ; ; : RIGOR SS 20 WALTERS & JOHN (accepted) . F ; . 53650 
Hart Accumulator Co. . 4 ; ’ Sear oie} Sand Raut] : : 
Electrical Power Storage Co... «.  . 1,807 1 6| FOr pena Mr. GLENDINNING MOxuHaM, arcl 
0. i . : ? : 
pee pease ee 680 ve e R. L, WILLIAMS (accepied ) ; : ; - £989 0 
Acconiulatoren AVerte (W. CG Homerk Sons, For erection of a pair of villas, Sketty, near Swansea, WV 
agents) . 1612 O00 GLENDINNING MOXHA\M, architect. 
BRITISH POWER TRACTION CO., York (accepted) 1,511 14 0| J. & F. WEAVER (accepted) . . . . ft, 290 0 
For construction of settling and straining sewage tanks, me 
and subsidiary stoneware pipe carriers, and laying- out t 
SWANNINGTON. necessary land for filtration, with all incidental works, 
For construction of 180 yards of 6-inch pipe sewer, two man- the sewage farm, Gwaunybarra, near Caerphilly. h 
holes, one lamphole and one ventilating shaft at Hoo Ash. A. O. HARPUR, surveyor. 
Hatter, Hugglescote  . : ; : ‘ £0020 0 PEL yamess pag. - £4,524 0 
Hewes Bros., Coalville . : 4 ; ; ROS O20 E. H. PaGg, Castle Street, Cardiff (accepted) « 3,670 11 
Fowkes, Ravenstone . : : 5 3 soba Oo G. Rutter . ; ; » 3, 5G 5 
Harvey, Swadlincote . ; ; § : PME US Kote wte) A.J. Rossiter . ; ; : ; , - 1 3)30#-0 


APICp 


WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


/OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTEI 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


‘“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted fo 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c 


FOR _ INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


‘“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may b¢ 
applied over it. 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Cross, London, S.E 


—- 
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: SUPPLEMENT 
———————— 
ILLUSTRATIONS. WANDSWORTH. 
a... For erection of officers’ quarters and waiting-hall at the 
SION AT BAILDON, YORKS: SOUTH-WEST ELEVATION. SOUTH receiving wards of the infirmary. Messrs. LANSDELL & 
ey OOM. HALL. eto tt nOOM., MORNING-2OOM. HARRISON, architects, 65 and 66 Basinghall Street, E.C. 
A 
JENDENNAN, BALLOCH, N.B.: THE HALL. DRAWING-ROOM. R. Neal 3 Ps - z 3 £17 5442 £242 
RB oe dt R. A. Jewel : : tas 250 
25 Wilson Bros, & Lamplough : é T7184 200 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._RIPON: THE SOUTH NAVE AISLE, Viney & Stone . ; : ’ . 16,750 50 
Ramat W. Keys. ‘ : : : : - 16,684 200 
Foster Bros. . : : - ; - 16,668 35 
r T. G. Sharpington . ‘ - ; . 16,298 = 
WALES—continued. W. Wallis. eee wee Se se" 16.184 190 
alterations and additions to Swansea Hospital. Mr. Lorden & Son . . . . . - 15,888 III 
GLENDINNING MoxuHa\, architect. if > ee eee en tae ess os: TS, 542 = 
& John ee ; “ : | £21903 "0° 0 Sete : fo" ne - 15,545 169 
Desc : < ' f ; Ae Ge Smith & Son. P ‘ ? : . 15,400 200 
re : 4) A8EOI-O- 0 Whitehead & Co, : aa. ni WES9399 4 
enn. CCCs Ce. 2,850 0 | CG Hil... oh ye tttie 89K 5535.5 165 
a ; y L ’ j Nira Baeuo HO TURTLE & APPLETON, Wandsworth 
M@emceec Son. . . . . .. 2,830 0 o ACCP IGN PR ON eS rid = ia eee HIOBO e5e 
yd Bros. ; : ; ‘ . . 2,790 0 0 Es riggsies é ‘ . : ? - 14,950 203 
Davies . ; ‘ ’ : . 2,740 0 0 J. Appleby : : ; : - 14,700 50 
Bae Watkins & Co. . athe oe? NE 2,666) 30 4 Edwards & Medway . , ; ; - 14,690 £79 
feeaas ; f : ; 2 Meo Gkesoto E. Chamberlain = : ; ; 4,475 35 
Davies & Ee: é . ; : j o -2, 486784 Fo A—Old materials. 
BILLINGS (accepted) . : : é {12420-7670 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. WEST HAM. 


erection of residence, stabling, &c., Westcliff-on-Sea, | For erection of an electric generating ee and offices at 


assex Messrs. GREENHALGH & BROCKBANK, architects, Quadrant Street, Canning Town, . J. G. Morey, 
Bank Chambers, Southend. borough engineer. 

Ventriss  . ; : , : q » £1,980 0 o West Bros. . ° d : : : £01, 650 0 Oo 
& E. Davey. : : t ; : #? 1,930 ‘too Yates & Co. « ‘ é ‘ : : 67,521.50. 0 
West . é : ; c ; : 61,9000) -0 Foster Bros. . 6 : : : : we 59033900 10 
vis& Leaney . : - ; é 11,876 Vo= oO G. Wise . : é ; : : F * 50,77320 0 
E,Davey . i ; - : 4 RTI792990 <0 Leshe.éCo, 5. ; : 2 - ; 2150;705 470..,0 
rris & Rowe. d : ; : i el. 7708 OO Shillitoe & Son p F : 2 é « 57,0C0 0 oO 
Stubbs ; O47 LOMO F. G. Minter . : ; : : : - 55,994 0 0 
BAND, Chancellor Road, Southend- on-Sea Johnson & Son : 5 ie 55)040 0201.0 
accepted ) : . . ° . ; wekls303 0° 0 GREGAR & SON, Stratford d (accepted dais 3 - 53,999 0 oO 
SS ‘ : . . : : ‘ CV Rip 7 eee Yo) Ou0 


Thomas & Edge - : . ~ 53,965 


uilding & Decorating Department. 


HN BARKER & CO, * 


BREN SIN GTON. 


GARRY OUT 


1H-CLASS DECORATIONS, INTERIOR JOINERY, 
IARBLE & DECORATIVE PLASTER WORKS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, and 
STRUCTIONAL & SANITARY ENGINEERING WORKS, 


IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


have a large and competent staff, and can always arrange for a 
representative to wait upon clients to suit their convenience. 


WARMING APPARATUS. BY STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
XING APPARATUS OF SPECIAL DESIGN. STOVES & INTERIORS. 


DESIGNS, PLANS AND ESTIMATES FREE OF CHARGE. 


% 


ne 
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WHEYBRIDGHE. 
For erection of National schools, Weybridge. Mr. ARTHUR E 


RYAN-TENISON, architect, 12 Little College Street S.W. | 


Quantities supplied by Mr. E. R. Bapps, Westminster. 
Palmer. i » £5,948 


ae 
John Barker & Co. : : : : : 5,506 o Oo 
A. & H. Quibell ; ; p : 4 + 5)381 0. 0 | 
BP. Bans : ; ; ‘ Wes 201 3 G.0 1 
Potterton . : : : : : ‘ “18,9085 50 
Turtle & Appleton . : , - 1 4. 4949 0 0 
H. Somerford & Son : 3 Wire ere st Ay OR n OY, AO 
Nightingale. : ; 4 : e  SeFA THO YC 
Mitchell Brothers. . 4 3 SUAIEAE 4922.10.86 
C. Horsell F ; , : Ue ee AR OOW1O, TOs) 
Gathercole Brothers . 5 ; eae STO) SC 
Stanly Ellis. : ; : Ane wots Ree te 
W. Smith & Son : : ‘ Ka SF nie CAPD Ora 
Vigor & Co, . A : Sa Gee TAA SOS On O 
William H. Gaze & Son . : ‘ : 64 4G. OO 
Edmund Chamberlain. : é Sgt a AE 6 LO HO 
Higby & Rabson . ; : ‘ ‘ » AyB2O4'-9? 0 
Newland & Higgs . : Baha Sais i VARS, 10.70 
WINDSOR. 


For erection of dwarf walls and iron fencing at tie Goswell 
Pleasure Grounds. 


Butcher & Hendry. : 3 : £407 100 SO: 
Hollis & Sons. ; . 494.0 0 
A. H. REAVELL, Windsor (accepted ). 465 0 O 
G. Chesswas 434 0 © 
WIVENHOE. 
For erection of a brick wall and iron palisading and gates for 
enclosing about two acres of ground forming thes $ ite of the 
new burial-ground at Wivenhoe, Essex, Mr. R. HE. 
BARRELL, surveyor, Wivenhoe. . 
A. & G. Carter : : £478. 0.°0 
E, & D. Chapman aa 4 387.0 0 
Doubleday & Noung ; 385.0 0 
A. E. Diss . : PRS OO 
H. WINDSOR. & Co, Clapham Junct ono S.W. 

(accepied ) ‘ 3 aa 5 APLC 


i 


} 


Received too late for Classification. 


BRIGHTON. 
For painting King’s Road, Grand Junction Road, and ( 
Steine enclosures. Mr. MAY, surveyor. 
GATES & SON, Brighton (accepted) . . £265 0 


| For painting Marine Parade and Madeira Road, 


T. F. HOLLAND (accepted ) . ; : : . £210 0 
CUCKFIELD. 


| For making-up, &c., of Woodsland Road, Hasso 


McINTOSH, surveyor. 
KETTERINGHAM \uccepted ) i 


| For Ardingly drainage works. 


KETTERINGHAM (accepied ) : oo) ee 


| For Balcombe Road drainage works. 


ANSCOMBE & HEDGECOCK, Lindfield (ac- 


cepted) . 7 ; ; con " 1,983 o 
Ketteringham . : : : eres” ca o 
NORTHWICH. 
For straightening the road between Norley and Delan 
station. 
Dale . ; -. ee . £106 9 
T. ROWLANDS (accepied) : : : ee “ C 
SALISBURY. | 


For painting woodwork of the workhouse, Salisbury, 
JENKINS, Queen Street (accepied) . ° - £23 7 


WE have been requested to announce by Messrs. H. Yo 
& Co., Limited, their change of address from Eccleston | 
Works, Pimlico, to Nine Elms Iron Works, Loney S. 
where all communications should be addressed. 


THE Leeds branch of the Painters and Decorapame Un 
is seeking to obtain an alteration in, the working rules. Ne 
tiations with the employers are in progress. It has b 
agreed that the time-and-a-quarter rate of overtime shall 
abolished, but that after 8 P.M. the rate shall be time-an 
half. What the length of the working day shall be is 
under consideration. The masters, it is understood, want 1 
hours, with no interval for breakfast, whilst the operati 
desire to commence work, at 6.30 and have a bree 


| The men are paid by the hour. , a te R 


at Ilford, bookings have been very heavy. 
Dingle Station, the scene of the late fatal | 


-_MAY-OATWAY FIRE Loman ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS, HELLIWE 


fire, is now protected by the May-Oatway | 
System and connected direct with ‘the Liver- 
pool Fire Brigade. 

The Manchester-with-Chorlton Guardians | 
have contracted with the MAY-OATWAY FIRE 
APPLIANCES, LTD., to protect their Work- | 
house from fire. 

No person need risk life or property by fire. 
The MAY-OATWAY automatic bedroom indi- | 
catorwill show on retiring that the house is | 
safe, and wake you immediately and indicz ie 
its position when a fire breaks out. 


THE MAY-OATWAY FIRE AP eee LTD, 
53 New Broad Street, 


OF ALL 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


Ei) ,, THE 


(ase 5. “SAMSON” 


i SOLID BRAIDED SASH LINE |) 
HAS 


TEN-FOLD THE DURABILITY |AIM (| 
OF THE ORDINARY SO CALLED } 
“BEST SASH LINES AT 


Practicacty THE SAME PRIGE. 
IT 1S SPECIFIED ey ave 


THE LEADING ARCHITECTS. 


IT 18 USED ey au tHe 


BEST BUILDERS. 


————— 


——— 


——— 


LaEayF>:- 


SSS 


Rotterdam, 
OLUME LXVI. 


By, THE tc 
| i FT S “ PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


£* SMOOTHEST 


nicu-cLass PATENT G 


aes WORKS: sniahelaaiil 
ELECTRIC. LONDON UFFIGED ul VISTORIA se WE TMK 
PASSENGER. ———— a 
scoops. JOHN CLARK, 
HYDRAULIC. ji "Sarton 
POWER. | hill I Bea ¥ 
HAND. OOM, st 
SAFETY. fon WIREWO 
SILENCE. _ TN Sievol Bia 


pase OF 
E enor. Hl 
| OH 


Case, Lifts, & 
Special low quotations for 
for the protection of Win 

Skylights. 
Estimates and Ilustrati 
free on applicatio 


RUN NI N G. ; THLEPHONE oo GER 


ESTIMATES ON | 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD, FRENCH ASPHALTE 


BATTERSEA. ARCHITECTS 


“Are invited to write for Samples and P 


Manchester Braneh—Norton Street, Greengate, d from the Co 

we. E. PECK & Go. Birmingham—W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. the Asphalte, supplied SEYSSEL ! 
8, BRADFORD .AVENUE, . Glasgow—W. Regan, 2 Downe Terrace, Gourock. | ——__ +e 

EQN ROP: BS Dublin—Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 4 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 5 

Holland—Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijnhaven 37, —_——— rr 


ISTS of ART PLATES © 
OATHEDRALS, published in Tae ARCH 


OF THE ARCHITEOT. & 00. Ltd. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. price 12s, on applicationsae GEoaN Litas, 4 
Office : Imperial Buildings, Luugaue uircus, 4i.C. Buildings, Ludlgate Oireus, London. 
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TRADE NOTE, 


essRS. DUKE & OCKENDEN, artesian well borers, of 
tlehampton and 126 Southwark Street, London, have been 
cessful in securing the contract from the Jockey Club for 
. watering of Cambridge Hill Tan Gallop, and the deepening 
the existing well on Newmarket Heath. The engineers are 
srs. John Taylor, Sons & Santo Crimp, of Westminster. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


— sanction of the Local Government Board has been 
en to the application of the Manchester Corporation to 
row 477,000/. for electricity purposes. 


On Saturday evening last for the first time St. Paul’s 
hedral was lighted by electricity. The effect was eminently 
sfactory, and is a great improvement on the dim religious 
t of the past. 


A SERIOUS breakdown of Glasgow electric light took place 
the morning of the 28th ult. The electric current became 
k about half-past one o’clock, and at two o’clock there was 
eneral extinction of the light throughout the city. The 
apse was due to one or two faults in the mains. A partial 
oration of the light was immediately effected,.and by four 
yck three-fourths of the lamps were burning again. 
sual darkness prevailed in Glasgow at the time, owing toa 
k fog which settled over the city shortly after daybreak. 


THR new electric station now in course of erection at Dee 
ge for the Corporation of Aberdeen was inspected on the 
ult. by the members of the Town Council.’ The engine- 
n is capable of containing about 6,000 horse-power 
nes and dynamos together, with the necessary switch- 
ds, condensing plant, &c. ° In connection with the works 
subway from the electric station to Union Street, viz 
vn Street. It is 2,480 feet long, is 7 feet 6 inches in height 
feet 6 inches in breadth, and is designed to carry cables 
ble for 10,000 horse-power, capable of extension to 15,000 
e-power. By this method all the cables for lighting and 
way purposes can be inspected, added to or altered without 
ference with the street. The new station when completed 
cost about 150,000/., and it is expected to be finished in the 
se of a few months. 


egrams, 
iL, SHIPLEY.” 


CONTRACTORS TO HIS 


THE Normanby Ironworks Company have just introduced 
at their Cargo Fleet Ironworks, near Middlesbrough, an 
extensive electrical plant for the operation ‘of the pig-iron bed 
crane, the pig-breaker and the blast furnace hoist, as well as 
for the lighting of the shops and offices. The change has been 
made with a view to facilitating the conveyance of the raw 
materials from the base level. The hoist motor is arranged to 
develop from 120 to 150 b.h.p. when. running at a speed 
approximating 450 revolutions per minute. An automatic 
brake is fitted to the motor, so as to bring, the hoist to a 
standstill in the event of the current being cut off either 
intentionally or otherwise. The liquid switch is fixed at the 
bottom of the hoist, and is fitted with automatic steering gear 
to throw the switch out of action when the cages reach a 
certain level without being stopped by: the attendant. 


ty 


VARIETIES. 


ADDITIONS to the Wandsworth Infirmary are about to be 
carried out. The architects are Messrs. Lansdell & Harrison, 
of Basinghall Street, London. 

A NEW laundry is about to be built for the Hackney 
Guardians in the Gainsborough Road. The architect is Mr. 
W. A. Finch. 

A NEW Oddfellows’ hall in connection with the Whitchurch 
Loyal Good Samaritan Lodge (Manchester Unity), the richest 
lodge in Shropshire, was formally opened on Monday. 

THE historic oak-under which John Wesley preached in 
Savannah, Georgia, has been cut down to make room for a 
trolley-car track. 

A NEW,,..Baptist chapel, which has been erected at 
Walsgrave-on-Sowe, near Coventry, at a cost of 1,300/., was 
formally opened for public worship on Tuesday. 

THE London Parcels Delivery Company are about to erect 
at Eltham, Kent, a new depdt. The architect is Mr. Henry 
Poston, of 39 Lombard Street, E.C., who is also the architect 
for the new hotel which is about to be built at Manor Park, 
Essex. 


THE sinking of the flagging on the north side of the outer 
ward of AJnwick Castle, between the barbican and the old 
guard chamber (now the porter’s lodge), has led to an interesting 
discovery in the exposure of the ancient moat way and the 
massive masonrywork on which the drawbridge rested when 


Telephone, 
No. 75 Shipley. 


MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


HE CUNDALL 


DET WSLS aS NE 


OIL ENGIN 


USERS’ OPINIONS. 
ve very great pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
-H.P. Oil Engine which you supplied for driving the 
which gives current of equal H.P. for Lighting and 
‘the Hotel. The Engine has now been in.use almcst 
over three months, without the'sligktest hitch. It gives 
st Satisfaction and the most favourable results,” 


will be glad to know that the 8-Brake Oil Engine 
‘ot Some time ago is giving me entire satisfaction. It 
§ very steadily—so much so that I am able to supply 
ric Light direct, without the slightest waver in the 


‘AS ety easily started. I should say your Engines are 
rection as possible.” 


GUNDALL & SONS, LTD. SHIPLEY 


London Office—20 & 22 St. Bride Street, E.C. 


Write for 
g Latest Catalogue. 


Paris Office—5 Rue Gozlin. 
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lowered ; also a dungeon underneath the old guard chamber. 
All these are in a wonderful state of preservation after being 
buried for so many years. 

AT Beverley on Sunday the Vicar referred to the new bell 
“Great John,” which has recently been placed in the north-east 
tower of the Minster, stating that a heavier hammer was being 
prepared for it. The statues on the exterior had been com- 
pleted, and the porch was now one of the finest in the country. 
With the exception of Lichfield, no cathedral in the kingdom 
was adorned by so many statues. 


THE Strangeways branch of Williams Deacons’ Bank was 
entered by burglars on the night of the 2oth ult., and a most 


determined attack was made upon the Chatwood safe, con-' 


taining the cash and valuables. Apparently the burglars 
worked all night undisturbed, but were completely baffled. 


The safe bears many evidences that the cracksmen were: 
Among. other, 


exceptionally well equipped and very skilful. 
appliances a powerful oxyhydrogen blowpipe, as well as drilling 
tools, had been tried. All efforts to break into the safe were 
fruitless. 

THE officers and clerks’ committee of the Corporation of the 
City of London have fixed Monday next, the 7th inst., as the last 
day on which applications for the vacant office of town clerk of 
the City can be received. Subsequently they will meet to select 
five candidates for the ultimate choice of one of them by the 
court. Up tothe present about twenty candidates have come 
forward, including the town clerks of Leicester, Plymouth, 
Croydon, Westminster, Fulham, Kensington, Shoreditch, and 
other provincial and London municipalities, besides others 
whose names have been mentioned. The salary is fixed at 
2,000/. a year, and candidates must be under fifty years of age. 

DURING the last few years a great development has taken 
place in the quarrying and preparation of whinstone at North 
Queensferry, and so much difficulty has been experienced in 
finding housing accommodation for the workers that. Messrs. 
Alexander Brunton & Son have erected two rows of houses, 
which are already occupied by twenty-six families. Near to 
the houses the firm have built a hall, which, when seated for 
an entertainment, can accommodate 300 persons. Primarily, 
however, the building is intended for recreative purposes, and 
not only the workmen at the quarries but any of the inhabitants 
of the village will have the use of it on five nights a week on 
payment of a merely nominal subscription. Ten tables have 
been provided at the sides of the hall for the playing of chess, 


kr SSS eee 


draughts and other games, while in the centre there are | 
ping-pong tables. The institution is to be managed by ace 
mittee chosen from the Messrs. Brunton’s workmen and 
formal opening took place on Saturday afternoon, 


Mr. HENRY PRICE, now chief of the architectural dep: 
ment and surveyor of buildings to the Birmingham Corpo 
tion, has been appointed the first Manchester city archit 
The salary is 600/. a year and the duties of the office will 
“to prepare all plans and specifications for and superint 
the erection of all Corporation new buildings (except wl 
otherwise ordered), in accordance with instructions that he p 
receive from time to time from the City Council or the cx 
mittees, to prepare plans and specifications for and to sy 
vise the alterations and repairs to existing buildings of 
Corporation, to check accounts of all moneys expended on s 
works, and to prepare and issue to the committees certifica 
of the moneys due therefor.” | . 

PLANS have been filed at the Bureau of Buildings, M 
hattan, for the first Carnegie library, to be erected at Nos. : 
and 224 East Seventy-Ninth Street. The building will 
three storeys and basement in front, and four storeys and ba 
ment in the rear. It will have a frontage of 40 feet anc 
depth of 92 feet. It will cost 50,000 dols. The fourth sto 
will be used for a janitor’s apartment. The design of the bu 
ing is Classic, based on the Ionic order. The front is lit 
stone. The structure will be fireproof throughout. It will 
heated directly and indirectly by hot water. Special attent 
has been paid to lighting. The front windows will be la 
and at the rear of the first floor there will be a prismatic s 
light, which will extend across the entire width of the buildi 
Besides this, the plans provide for a generous supply of gas ‘ 
electric lights. The building will be equipped with two elec 
dumb waiters, one for the conveyance of books and the ot 
for the janitor’s use. The building will be finished n 
October. James B. Lord, of No. 160 Fifth Avenue, is- 
architect. He designed the Appellate Division of the Supre 
Court building and the Delmonico building. The archit 
was unable to say how many books the library would accom 
date, as the shelving was not part of the contract. 


ST. NICHOLAS’s CHURCH, Gloucester, which was bel 
damaged by fire on December 2 last, having now been ci 
pletely renovated, was reopened on the 23rd ult. The inte: 
looks very clean and bright. When the roof was be 
attended to a great beam in the roof of the vestry was foun) 
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n a most dangerous condition, and while the workmen were 
eit was decided to have the vestry enlarged, so that the 
's Bible class could be held in it on Sunday afternoons. 
vatory has been added, and a new entrance to the vestry 
ugh the churchyard. A low pressure hot-water system has 
provided, which distributes the heat equally throughout the 
ce, The church is now thoroughly up-to-date as regards 
“heating and lighting—the latter being by means of 
icity. Some necessary repairs have been done to and 
ovements effected in regard to the old organ, which, in order 
large the vestry, it was found necessary to move forward 
‘le, and this has been done with advantage to the. sound, 
work of restoration and addition has been carried out 
jously and with care, so that the new portions may 
,onise as far as possible with the old fabric. The total cost 
about 670/. ; cee 
"HE new isolation hospital for the Bromsgrove, Droitwich 
Redditch Hospital district has been opened. The buildings 
ituated on a commanding eminence at Hill Top, a district 
» between the town of Bromsgrove and Grafton Manor. 
y consist of two main blocks, capable of accommodating 
y-two beds, and at the rear are two isolation blocks, 
ied into wards, which provide accommodation for another 
+ beds. There are the usual sanitary arrangements, which 
ist of a capacious laundry and drying-rooms, a Thresh 
fector, &c., and arrangements are also made for supplying 
yater for the whole of the buildings, steam for the dis- 
tor and dry air for the drying chamber. The administra- 
block consists of a surgery, two sitting and dining-rooms, 
general stores on the first floor, bedrooms to the number 
ven on the first floor and three additional ones on the 
nd floor. The cost of the whole buildings, including 
shing, has amounted to 13,2827, and is about 3,700/. in 
ss of the original estimate. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


_ foundation-stones were laid on Monday of a new 
itive Methodist church to be erected in High Street, 
kheath, Birmingham, which will accommodate 900 persons, 
the estimated cost of which is 4,500/. 

_ SITE has been purchased on the south slope of the 
lleback, 900 feet above sea level, and within a short 
nce of Keswick, on which it is proposed to erect a 
‘orium for the open-air treatment of consumption. 
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A NEW Rowton House in course of construction in White- 
chapel, containing 816 cubicles, will be completed and opened 
in the course of next month. There are already four Rowton 
Houses in the Metropolis in full operation—Vauxhall, with 
484 cubicles ; King’s Cross, with 678; Newington Butts, with 
804 ; and Hammersmith, with 816. 

THE sewerage committee of the West Bromwich Corpora- 
tion in their report state that they have considered tenders for 
the works necessary for the treatment of sewage by the bacterial 
process, and recommend the Council to accept the tender of 
Mr. W. Cunliffe, of Kingston-on-Thames, for construction of 
the works. 


AT a meeting of Berwick School Board on Wednesday a 
letter was read from the Board of Education sanctioning the 
erection of a new infant school at Bell Tower Close, to 
accommodate 252 infants, at a cost of 4,302/., the repayment 
of which is to be spread over thirty years. The architects are 
Messrs. Nicholson & Dotchin, Newcastle. 

BUILDINGS, to cost 20,000/., are about to be erected on the 
western side of the Borough Polytechnic. One of the two new 
blocks will be devoted to the special evening classes for women 
and the work of the girls’ domestic economy school. The 
other block will be used for the engineering and building trade 
classes and the boys’ day school. There are now 3,465 
evening students on the rolls, in addition to those attending 
the technical day schools. 

THE great reservoirs between Ashford and Staines, whence: 
it is understood three of the metropolitan companies—the 
Grand Junction, West Middlesex and New River—are to be 
supplied with additional water taken from the Thames above 
Staines Bridge, are now much advanced. After running from 
the intake for a mile or so along the aqueduct to the powerful 
pumping station near the London Road, Staines, the water will 
be forced into the storage reservoir, and pass thence as 
required to the filtering beds at Hampton, lower down the 
river. The works, which are being carried out by Messrs. J. 
Aird & Co, are of an extensive character, and have already 
occupied several years in construction. 

THE memorial-stones have been laid of the Wesleyan 
new Sunday school which is in course of erection at Eastwood, 
Rotherham. The architect’s designs for the building show a 
handsome elevation, with an outside measurement of 68 feet long 
and 53 feet broad, and the building will consist of five rooms, viz. 
assembly-room; two classrooms, one infants’ room and one 
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church parlour. The assembly-room has a gallery, and the 
rear block has two storeys. The building will be of brick 
with stone front, and is estimated to cost about 3,000/. 


A SPECIAL meeting of Arbroath Town Council was held on 
the 31st ult., Provost Grant presiding, to consider a recom- 
mendation by the gasworks and electric-lighting committee for 
the erection of a new retort bench on the semi-stage regene- 
rator plan, and to enter into contracts for the execution of the 
work. Plans and specifications of the proposed improvements 
were laid before the meeting and adopted. The works will 
cost 2,600/, 

Tue Stafford Town Council have had under discussion in 
committee an important building scheme. The matter came 
before the Council in a report presented by the public health 
committee, who recommended the sale of building plots on the 
Lammascote farm. The portion of the farm which it is pro- 
posed to sell faces Weston and Tixall roads, and the principal 
part of the area laid out is the old cricket field. The plan of 
the proposed allotment was exhibited in the council chamber, 
and it showed the division of the land into streets with some 
640 building plots, varying in size from 148 to 300 square yards, 
The proposal is to sell the plots outright as freehold. After 
considerable argument as to the expenditure that would be 
entailed by the scheme, the Council adopted it. 

A SERIES of conferences took place on the 24th ult. 
between the master builders of Birmingham and representa- 
tives of the bricklayers, carpenters, masons, plasterers and 
plumbers, concerning the notice served on the men some time 
ago relating toa reduction of wages and for the unification of 
hours. The conferences, over which Mr. Albert S. Smith 
presided, were private, and lasted all day. At the conclusion, 
the following official statement was issued to the Press :— 
“The committee appointed by the general meeting of the 
trade held. on March 20 met the several branches of opera- 

‘tives in conference to-day, at the Acorn Hotel, Temple 
Street, when prolonged discussion took place upon the pro- 
‘posed alterations in the working rules, with the result that, 
with the exception of one or two points, a settlement of the 
matters in dispute was agreed to. As it is not proposed to 
reduce the existing rate of wages, it is confidently anticipated 
that no difficulties wil! be raised by the operatives to prevent a 
friendly settlement.” 

THE finance committee of the London County Council have 
been considering the two new schemes for erecting dwellings 


for the working classes at Preston’s Road and Norfolk ¢ 
Poplar, and Old Oak Common Lane, Hammersmith, 

total accommodation to be provided on the Preston's 

site as proposed will consist of five-storey balcony dwe 
containing 250 tenements of two and three rooms. © 
Norfolk street site it is proposed to build fourteen co; 
each of three rooms. The estimated total cost of the buil 
to be erected on the sites amounts to 56,1 512, and toward 
the School Board will contribute 10,3597, as 1,030 of the 
persons to be housed have been displaced by new educa 
establishments. The net capital cost, therefore, of buildi 
the two sites will be 45,7922. The Hammersayi site co 
of so acres of flat land to the south-west of Wormwood § 
Convict Prison, which will be acquired from the 
Commissioners at 550/.an acre. The housing manag 


are based on an average of twenty-five cottages | to: ake 
Under such a scheme of development accommodation \ 
be provided for about 9,200 persons in 1,250 cottages o: 
different classes. The finance committee consider that 
should be a small annual surplus on the former proposa’ 
that the latter should cast no burden on the county rate. 


DUFFY’S WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 
THE Acme Wood Flooring Company, Ltd., invited or 


27th ult. a numerous party of architects and others interest 
such matters to Messrs. ‘A & S. Gatti’s newly deco 


‘Adelaide Gallery Restaurant, Strand, to inspect the new flo 


which they have just laid there. This flooring, which j is 
on Duffy’s patent immovable system, consists of British co 
woods (13-inch East India teak and West Australian jarrah 
herring-bone fashion on top of an ordinary boarded floor 
addition to the durable qualities which these woods haye 
proved to possess, the, diversity of colour which they pr 
produces an eminently pleasing effect. 

In case any of our readers are unacquainted with the d 
of this particular system of flooring, the following brief pa 
lars may not be out of place :— | 

The important desiderata of securing a perfect bond bet 
the individual blocks themselves, and insuring the effica 

adhesion of the block flooring to the foundation upon wh 
was laid are insured by means of the contrivances inventi 
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Duffy and the modus operandi adopted by him. | Into the 
rete foundation, covered with a floating of cement, are 
+aseries of what are termed “bonding blocks,” the top of 
e blocks being level with the cement floating. When this 
x is thoroughly dry and hard the flooring blocks are laid 
eon, each separate block being secured te its neighbour by 
ns of dowels fitting into corresponding recesses in the 
cent blocks. By this means a union or “bond ” of the 
test strength and tenacity is effected, the blocks being held 
ly in position at every Joint. The fit of the blocks is 
itifully accurate, the joints being scarcely perceptible ; this 
lt is obtained by the exactness with which the special 
aines employed by the firm turn out the blocks of any 
a size, the holes for the dowels or pins being bored with a 
to similar exactitude, and thus mathematical accuracy is 
red throughout—an extremely important point, as all parts 
ye floor are interchangeable. The appearance of the floor 
1 Jaid, even in the cheapest form of deal, is excellent, and 
sis no comparison between it and the unattractiveness of 
rdinary boarded floor. Also where enhanced decorative 
t is required, an ornamental surface is obtained, in no 
ee inferior to parquet. 

a addition to the individual keying of the blocks together, 

superposed block floor is at suitable intervals firmly 
ved down to the “bonding blocks,” already referred to 
eing built into the concrete foundation, by means of 
vs (the heads of the screws being rendered invisible on the 
ce of the finished floors), thus preventing the possibility of 
pheaval of the superposed floor from the foundation upon 

h it is built. Longitudinal > shape grooves are also 

ed along the bottom edges at the sides of the flooring 
:s, which, before being laid, are dipped into a preservative 

sive composition (while the latter is in 2 heated fluid or 

fluid state), which coats the under surface of each 

; and serves as a bedding for same. This composition 

ills the > shape grooves, and when it sets hard forms an 

ional “key” or “bond.” By the means above described 

olidity of the floor is as complete as if constructed in one 


1 certain cases the concrete foundation above referred to 
be dispensed with, as would occur when an ordinary 
led floor—and particularly a worn or partially worn one— 
» be covered with block flooring. An instance ofa boarded 
thus covered presents itself in the case of the flooring of 
delaide Gallery, as above mentioned, under inspection. 


Very large stocks of timber are held by the company. Thus, 
on July 31 last, the value of the timber on the company’s 
premises amounted to 174,464/. 18s. 7d, as per the accountant’s 
certificate attached dated November 7, 1901. The wood for 
the flooring blocks is thoroughly seasoned before being cut, 
and, when cut to the flooring sizes, they are seasoned in 
the open air for long periods. In addition. every block under- 
goes treatment by special process which completes the 
seasoning in a thoroughly efficient manner. 

_ It is worthy of note that the company guarantee their 
“ Immovable-Acme” system of wood-block flooring for five- 
years. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN BRICKLAYING. 


THE following letter from Mr. J. Oldham, of Manchester, has 
appeared in the Zzes :—- 

Will you kindly allow me to state my views ve the above? 
As a bricklayer of twenty-five years, at present engaged in 
running work for one of the largest employers in England, and 
who has also done work for various firms in America—where 
I have spent upwards of seven years in many large towns from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific; have been delegate for a branch 
of the International Union of Bricklayers of America; and 
have done work that has terminated successfully from a con- 
tractor’s point of view—I claim that I am qualified to speak of 
American bricklayers’ work, both in quality and quantity. 

Mr. Stewart states that his rate averaged in December © 
1,800 a day, and 2,250 for common work. Knowing many of 
the men Mr. Stewart employed and their capabilities as brick- 
layers, [assert that this was not done. In December 73 hours only 
per day are worked. ‘To lay 2,250 bricks would mean that each: 
and every bricklayer would have to pick up five bricks a minute, 
to say nothing of picking, spreading the mortar, plumbing quoins, 
turning arches and other work outside the actual laying of 
bricks that go to take up bricklayers’ time. Remembering 
that the walls of the Westinghouse are 18 inches to 23 inches 
thick, I admit a man can do more on these walls than on an 
ordinary dwelling-house, but at the same time to lay the 
number of bricks given in ten hours is an impossibility in the 
class of work given by Mr. Stewart. In spandrels between: 
large arches, such as railway work, buttresses, piers, wide 
foundations, &c., where men sometimes drop trowels and place 
bricks in with both hands (thrown to them by labourers) on a 
bed previously prepared (or as is better known to the trade as 
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“Jarried ”) by labourers, this is possible for one or two succes- 
sive days, but could not be regularly performed by the most 
efficient and physically capable of bricklayers. Hie American 
‘figures, to anyone who knows anything of American brick- 
laying, are, to say the least, characteristic of that country. 
Although their bricks are much lighter and smaller than ours, 
my experience is that nothing like the quantity stated by Mr. 
Stewart is ever even thought of there. Their bricks are 8-inch by 
4-inch by 23-inch, taking 1,170 to measure what 880 English ones 
do; so ina day’s work given by Mr. Stewart 2,340 would be equal 
to 1,760 of ours. In working in America for what are called 
“front lumpers,” and who pay a dollar a day more than the 
trade union rate of wages, every satisfaction is given when 500 
to 700 bricks are set, according to the class of work I have 
worked on tenements (their lowest class of work), the average 
on these being less than 2,000 a day, the quality of work not 
bearing comparison with English. Mr. Stewart is probably 
aware that there are very few Americans employed on fate 
work in New York. In fact, New York has been built by 
Englishmen, and the most successful contractors in the class 
of work where it is possible for the largest number of bricks to 
be laid are Englishnien Mr. Stewart puts his ‘ success” 
down to three causes :—1. Good wages. 2. Good superintend- 
ence. 3. Newest mechanical devices. 

What mechanical device has Mr. Stewart got that can make 
it possible for a bricklayer to lay more bricks than he can pick 
up? . I also agree with him about Englishmen working equally 
as hard as Americans; they were able to do this before they 
saw America. They are always preferred by American con- 
tractors to any other. 


ADAMANT PLASTER. 


AT the Warwickshire assizes the action Bassett wv. The 
Adamant Company was heard. Mr. John Bassett, manufac- 
turer of adamant plaster, Sherborne Street, Birmingham, sued 
the Adamant Company, Ltd., of Commercial Street, Birming- 
ham, who are in the same line of business, for damages for 
libel. 

It appeared that the plaintiff had been engaged in the 
manufacture of adamant plaster fora number of years. About 
1887 the defendant company was formed for the purpose of 
carrying on a similar business in Birmingham ; they acquired 
the plaintiffs concern and he became their managing director. 


In 1890 disputes arose, which led to the dismissal of the ' 


plaintiff, who took proceedings against the company for wro; 
ful dismissal. The case was compromised, the company pay 
him the amount he claimed. Plaintiff then formed a ¢¢ 
pany with his brother, and continued to manufact 
adamant plaster, for which they obtained patent rights, La 
on that company ceased to exist, and the plaintiff went j 
business on his own account. In 1901, through a communi 
tion made to him at Llandudno, it came to his knowledge t! 
the defendant company had published a circular which ¢ 
tained the words complained of, as follows :—“As we are + 
only manufacturers of adamant plaster in the kingdom, a 
the sole owners of the patents for its production, you will 
doing a great service by giving us information that might I 
to the discovery of the persons who have practised or made 
attempt to practise the deception of supplying a mate: 
supposed to be adamant plaster, and so enable us to prot 
the public from the fraudulent use of a worthless article.” 

Mr. Soall, secretary of the Master Plasterers’ Associati 
said he ees of no other firms than those of the plaintiff 2 
defendant who manufactured adamant. . 

Mr. William Smithies, president of the National Assoc 
tion of Master Plasterers, said he considered the paragraph 
question referred to the plaintiff, 

Other evidence of a similar character having been giy 
Mr. Hugo Young opened the case for the defence. He c 
tended that there was nothing in the circular to indicate 
plaintiff, and pointed out that in a practical sense the plain 
was not the only manufacturer of adamant. The reason 
publishing the circular was that the defendants found t 
where it was intended their adamant should be used in bui 
ings, other materials were being substituted. It was ne 
intended to indicate the plaintiff in the circular in question. 

Mr. John Wilkinson, managing director of the defend; 
company, said the paragraph was not intended to refer to ' 
plaintiff, but in cross-examination he admitted that the o 
manufacturers of adamant in Birmingham were the Plain 
and the defendant company. 

Re-examined : He never knew the plaintiff’s adarent s 
without the qualifying word “ Bassett’s ” 

Mr. J. H. Cartland, chairman of the defendant compa 
also gave evidence. 

The jury found for the plaintiff, with 1o2/. damages. 

Mr. Amphlett applied for an injunction, when defendar 
counsel undertook to remove the offending portion of © : 
circulars in their possession, and not yet issued. 
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TUNNELLING IN LONDON. 


the last meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers the 
vers read were “The Greenwich Footway Tunnel,” by Mr. 
& Copperthwaite, M.Inst.C.E, and “Subaqueous Tun- 
ling through the Thames Gravel: Baker Street and Waterloo 
lway,” by Mr. A. H. Haigh, B.Sc., M Inst.C.E. 

The Greenwich footway tunnel was the second tunnel 
eath the river Thames undertaken by the London County 
incil with a view to improve the means of cominunication 
ween the districts lying north and south of the river and 
tof the Tower Bridge. It was intended to replace the 
ting steamboat ferry between Greenwich and the Isle of 
gs, to the working of which, in a crowded waterway like the 
umes, there were serious objections and hindrances. The 
k had been commenced in June 1899, and was now nearing 


pletion. 
The subway consisted of a cast-iron tunnel 12 feet 9 inches 
iameter, Connecting two shafts 43 feet in internal diameter 
1,217 feet apart. One of these shafts was situated in the 
nd Gardens, Poplar, the other being immediately behind 
Ship Inn at Greenwich. Access to the subway was 
rded by lifts and circular stairways. 
The tunnel was similar in character to other iron tunnels 
ntly built in London. From each shaft it dipped towards 
centre of the river with a gradient of 1 in 15, the middle 
ion being on a gradient of I in 277, falling towards the 
enwich shore. These gradients were entailed by the advisa- 
y, from motives of economy, of limiting the depths of the 
ts, and by the necessity of complying with the stipulation 
he Act that the level of the tunnel should be such as to 
w of dredging a channel in the river 500 feet wide and 
eet deep at high water. 
[he caissons were 35 feet in internal and 43 feet in external 
neter, and were formed with two steel skins, the 4-feet space 
veen them being filled with 6 to 1 Portland cement con- 
e. The skins were formed of horizontal rings built up of 
2s, which were generally about 4 feet 9 inches in depth and 
ed in thickness between 2 inch at the bottom of the caisson 
7 inch at the top. After describing generally the shafts, 
author pointed out that their special features were the 
nce of any taper on the outside of the caisson and the pro- 
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vision of two air-tight floors, the one permanent and fixed 
immediately above the cutting edge and the other temporary 
and fixed above the tunnel opening. The sinking of the 
caissons, which had been done under compressed air, had been 
greatly facilitated by these arrangements, and had been effected 
with very uniform progress, and without any disturbance of the 
surrounding ground. 

During the sinking of the caissons the opening in each 
shaft for the tunnel had been closed by a “ plug” formed of 
steel plates fitted between girders in such a way as to be 
removable singly when the shield was ready to start. The 
operation of removing this steel plug by gradually substituting, 
4 feet behind it, a timber diaphragm, and filling the space 
between this diaphragm and the face with pugged clay, was 
briefly described. 

‘The cast-iron lining was similar in character to that used in 
previous works of the same kind, but some improvements had 
been made in details to obtain better water-tight joints All 
bolt-holes were made with a short portion bevelled off, and 
when the bolts were put in lead washers were put on them, 
and on the bolts being screwed up the lead completely filled 
the space round the bolts at each end made by the bevelled 
edges of the bolt-holes. This arrangement had proved very 
successful, and comparatively few bolts had been found 
to be leaking when the air-pressure was removed. Into the 
joints between castings soft lead wire was hammered before 
caulking. The shield was of the “trap” or “box” type. 
The author gave a short account of the evolution of this form 
of shield, with diagrams of successive shields built on this prin- 
ciple. The one used for the Greenwich Tunnel was 14 feet 
6 inches in length, and had an external diameter of 13 feet. 
The cutting edge was made in thirteen segments, each segment 
having two 6-inch teeth cast on it, and immediately behind the 
cutting edge was a circular built box girder. Certain altera- 
tions suggested by experience had been made in the shield, 
the nature of which was fully described in the paper, as well as 
the method of tunnelling, which differed from previous similar 
work only in the use of face-rams for holding up the timbering 
of the face. The rate of progress had been exceptionally 
rapid, an advance of Io feet per working day having been 
made over all the tunnel except a short length in open 
ballast on the Greenwich side. This the author attributed 
mainly to the favourable character of much of the material 
excavated. 

After giving some general statistics as to the health of the 
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men employed, the author described an arrangement for draw- 
ing vitiated air from the working-front of the shield. An 
attempt had also been made to eliminate the carbonic acid 
from the air supplied to the tunnel by means of caustic soda. 
With this object an apparatus consisting of boxes or rectangular 
tubes of wood, one above the other, open at one end, and 
having sliding doors at the other end, had been devised. The 
ends fitted with doors were connected to the air-inlet of the 
tunnel by a conical box, the connection with the air-pipe being 
made air-tight by a flexible joint. By opening one or other of 
the sliding doors the air could be made to pass through either 
the upper or the lower tube as required. These tubes had 
removable sides, and each contained eight movable wire boxes 
containing pumice-stone broken small, which, before being put 
into the tubes, were dipped in a saturated solution of caustic 
soda. A table of results was given, showing some reduction to 
have been made in the proportion of carbonic acid present in 
the tunnel. 

The second paper described the work of tunnelling under 
the river Thames for the Baker Street and Waterloo Electric 
Railway. 

In passing beneath the Thames the tunnels, elsewhere 
wholly in London clay, encountered a bed of clean gravel and 
sand lying in an abrupt depression of the clay surface. This 
freely water-bearing bed had necessitated construction under 
compressed air. The two tunnels, each for traffic in one 
direction, ran parallel and on the same level for a short dis- 
tance under the river from the Victoria Embankment at the 
bottom of Northumberland Avenue, after which the east (up) 
tunnel had a rising gradient of I in 111, and the west (down) 
tunnel a falling gradient of 1 in 107 towards the south side of 
the river. On passing under College Street the up tunnel was 
vertically over the down tunnel. 

The temporary stage, from which the working shafts in the 
river had been sunk, was constructed on piles, parallel with the 
Embankment and 150 feet away from it. From this stagea 
temporary foot bridge led to the Embankment. A stage, 370 
feet by 50 feet, held the contractors’ plant and necessary build- 
ings. Two 16-feet shafts having been sunk, tunnelling north- 
ward had been begun from one of the brick chambers at the 
bottom in February 1899, but southward the river work had 
been begun in March 1900. 

The shield for tunnelling through the gravel was provided 
with a hood in front to cover the men during excavation, and 
a fountain trap behind, to afford an air-seal against a hori- 
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zontal water surface, should a run of water at the ke 
threaten flooding of the tunnel. Under the forward top sce 
of this trap, which was close behind them when worl 


had proved. perfectly successful in accomplishing its pu 
Laterally the shield was divided into two halves, ahead of 
trap, bya vertical girder, which enabled a limited face in; 
half to be attacked, after any accident to the face-plany 
due to a “blow.” The other essential features of the s);j 
were a Steel cylinder, stiffened by a circular box-girder in, 
of the hood, and having behind that a strong ring of cast-5 
carrying fourteen hydraulic rams. The cylinder extended be}, 
the ram, forming a tail in which each tunnel ring was built 
The iron lining for the 12-feet tunnels consisted of } 
18 inches in width. The tunnel was constructed with contin’, 
longitudinal joints, machine faced, and dressed with a mis); 
of red lead and Stockholm tar before being erected, Ja 
grooves were. caulked with iron-rust cement, and both \) 
grummetted where necessary. Blue lias lime grouting 4 
forced through the tapped holes provided in the iron, we 
were then screw-plugged. For regulating the “driving ofh 
shield, plumb-bob lines for the tunnel centre, graduated «| 
rods drawn by the shield over fixed index marks square tch 
centre line, a hanging plumb-line in the shield casting p 
boning-rods behind the shield had afforded every mear , 
determining its position and information for applying h 
necessary rams in driving, each ram working independell 
Setting-out lines had been taken from a 15-feet 6-inch ‘|s 
transferred down the shaft by steel wires. | 
Tunnelling towards Waterloo had been begun at the <a 
with 17 feet of solid clay and 34 feet of total cover beneatth 
river-bed. In April 1900 the 8-feet solid air-tight diaphrelr 
wall of brick in Portland-cement mortar had been built ac): 
the tunnel and grouted under pressure, with the workingli 
lock and an emergency lock through it, and all necessary pe: 
When the clay cover of the shield was only 5 feet thick, theo 
heading in advance of the shield had been discontinued. (n 
pressed air had then been applied with 5 feet of clay covers 
at a depth of 18 feet below the river-bed. As soon as the cu'n 
edge reached within 2 or 3 inches of the ballast, pocke|: 
pugged clay had been made, close to each other, in adyani 
the face, forming a soft bed for the skin to enter, wherevei)h 
cutting edge would otherwise have encountered the bas 
As the amount of ballast face increased, the handholes, s)z 
rately excavated and filled, had formed a larger and lexe 
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ion of an annular bed in front, a close blanket against the | 
id-skin behind, and a lining to the ballast over the iron 
el, securing a space for the grout around the iron, and an 
eal at the tail of the shield where it covered the last tunnel 
_ The face had been timbered with close horizontal 
king set against a thick plaster of pugged clay, and 
nged by stretchers in two halves, across the face, held at 
against the shield, and afterwards held by up-and-down 
ers, supported by round hollow steel struts passing through 
shield, when driving the shield forward. The normal pro- 
5 of the tunnel in ballast had been three 18-inch rings per 
Three eight-hour gangs had been employed. The air- 
sure used had been the exact equivalent of the hydraulic 
| in the river, varying usually during each tide between 
js, and 32 lbs. per square inch. 
fedical attendance had been provided for the workers, and 


y provision had been made for their care. Cases of com- 
sed air sickness had been infrequent, and the serious ones 
The amount of air at atmospheric pressure pumped 
agh the tunnel had varied between 30,000 cubic feet and 
00 cubic feet per hour. The proportion of carbonic acid 
ye atmosphere in the working space had varied between 
per cent. and o'lo per cent. 
‘he East Tunnel had since been driven through the ballast 
ie use of the same shield. with a slight modification to 
le the miners to work conveniently while the face was kept 
‘ether under cover of the hood. An average progress of 
5 feet per working day had been uniformly maintained, 
the amount of air delivered had averaged only 100,000 
> feet per hour. 


DUNFERMLINE’S NEW BATHS. 


new baths and gymnasium which Mr. Carnegie has 
mted to Dunfermline will occupy a site on the east side of 
uir Street, along which they extend 260 feet. The main 
is composed of a centre block of two storeys, flanked 
tively on the right and left by buildings, each of single 
y; and on the extreme left the elevation is extended in a 
‘ate composition of simple design, forming a group of 
ish baths in two storeys. The central block contains the 
nee hall and a spacious vestibule, on either side of which 
e ticket office and a ladies’ room, with costume and shoe 
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store. Facing the entrance are the main entrances to the pond’ 
hall on the left and the gymnasium on the right. Both of these 
are behind the main building. The pond hall is a handsomely 
equipped and well-lighted apartment, 92 feet 6 inches by 58 feet 
6 inches, containing swimming pond, 75 feet by 35 feet, also 
two commedious spray-rooms and an instructors room. On 
each of the two sides of the apartment there are upwards of 
fifty dressing-boxes, and by an ingenious arrangement of hinging 
the box divisions are made to fall aside, and, the side floors 
being staged, the space can be seated for an audience, on gala 
occasions, of abdut 350 persons, in addition to 490 more pro- 
vided for in the gallery, which is carried round three sides of 
the hall. The gymnasium is a lofty and well-lighted apartment 
103 feet by 45 feet, with a gallery on three sides. Provision is- 
made in it for the introduction of all the latest appliances for 
the gymnastic exercises for both sexes. On one side of the 
gymnasium are separate dressing and spray-rooms for the 
sexes, with an additional apartment on the basement floor to 
be used as auxiliary accommodation on special occasions if 
required. The entrance and exit for these apartments are so 
arranged as to secure perfect privacy to each of the sexes 
in passing to and from the gymnasium. In the front building 
to the left of the centre block is the section comprising the- 
slipper baths, It is arranged for fourteen plunge and nine 
spray baths, each with a separate dressing-box, the whole 
being grouped in a lofty and well-lighted apartment, but 
with separating passages for the attendant controlling the- 
baths under use. Special appliances for ventilation, and’ 
radiators for heating, are provided throughout. The Turkish 
baths immediately adjoin. They comprise the usual succession 
of hot, shampooing and cooling apartments, Russian vapour 
baths and plunge pond, all being of liberal dimensions and 
fully equipped. To the right of the centre block is a large, 
handsome billiard hall, accommodating three full-sized tables, 
together with oriel and ingle-nook recesses for table games. 
The hall is furnished with a separate lavatory, which is ap- 
proached immediately from the main entrance, so that those 
engaging in the gaime may not be required to pass the turn- 
stiles placed for ticket-holders to'the baths. Committee and 
reading-rooms are provided above the entrance hall in the 
centre block, and over the gymnasium dressing-rooms is a, 
commodious residence for the caretaker, who by private pass 
doors has through communication to all parts of the building. 
Under the Turkish-bath blocks are engine and boiler-house 
for heating and hot water supply throughout, and for the 
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-generation of electricity for lighting. There are also wash- 
house and laundry, with special drying-closet, and an engineer 
fitter’s workshop. A special “Sturtevant” heater for Turkish 
baths is likewise accommodated on this floor. In maturing 
the plans, the most modern baths in various parts of the 
-country have been visited, and useful information gathered and 
applied, so as in every way to make the result worthy the 
-generous donor, and up to all the full requirements of the 
town The buildings are designed in‘ a simple phase of 
Renaissance, and promise to result in a dignified and appro- 
priate composition, the whole being faithful to the arrange- 
‘ments of the plans. Thestone used will be from Swallowdrum, 
a well-known local quarry. Internally the finishings will be of 
a tasteful, appropriate and durable quality, tinted enamelled 
‘tile and brickwork being judiciously disposed where plaster 
would be unsuitable. The total cost of the structural works is 
27,000/, being somewhat under the original anticipated esti- 
mate. The architect is Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A,, 
F.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh. 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


WITH the object of commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
ithe formation of this Association, its committee has decided to 
hold a conference on sanitary reform. It will take place in the 
Town Hall, Manchester, on April 24 and 25, and from the pro- 
gramme just issued the meetings promise to be highly interest- 
ing. After the welcome to members on the first day the 
. president of the Association and of the general committee of 
the conference (the Bishop of Manchester) will deliver an 
- inaugural address. This will be followed by an address on 
-“ The History of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Asso- 
. ciation, or Half a Century’s Progress in Sanitary Reform,” by 
Dr. Arthur Ransome, F.R.S., a former chairman of the com- 
mittee. Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., F.R.S., will next 
- speak on ‘Light and Sanitation.” The next meeting will 
be devoted to ‘‘ Women’s Work in Sanitary Reform,” on which 
subject Mrs. H. J. Tennant will speak. “Vital Statistics and 
their Relation to Sanitary Reform” will be dealt with by Dr. 
Arthur Newsholme, medical officer of health, Brighton. Mr. 


T. C. Horsfall, president of the citizens committee for the 
improvement of the dwellings and surroundings of the people, 
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will read a paper on “The Housing Question.” An address 
“The Prevention of Tuberculosis” will be delivered by ¢ 
Wm. H. Broadbent, M.D. Dr. A. Bostock Hill, professex¢ 
hygiene and public health at Birmmgham University, \ 
deal with “‘ The Relationship of Voluntary Effort to Constitu 
Authority in’ Promoting Sanitary Reform.” The Ear] f 
Meath will speak on “ Physical Training;” Dr, Niven, medi 
officer of health, Manchester, on ‘‘ The Economics of Healt» 
Amongst others who will preside at meetings are Profesir 
Dixon Mann, M.D., present chairman of the Association; 
Wm. H. Houldsworth, Bart. M.P.; Mrs. Moorhouse f | 
Henry Simpson, a former chairman of the committee ; Alc:. 
man Walton Smith, J.P., chairman of the sanitary commit» 
Manchester Corporation ; Mr. W. J. Crossley, J.P., Ge. 19 
A. Hopkinson, KC, principal of the Owens College ; % 
Right Worshipful the Mayor of Salford; Sir J T. Hibb: 
K.C.B., chairman of the Lancashire County Council; a 
Councillor Huddart, chairman of the Salford health commit 
The address to be delivered by Dr. Ransome, who was j¢ 
of the earliest members of the committee, and who served }; 
many years as honorary secretary and chairman, will bey 
appropriate record of the work which has secured for |e 
Association that recognition from local authorities and ot» 
public bodies directly or indirectly associated with puic 
health administration which has procured for it the influeny| 
position it has long held. The Association has not only bin 
the pioneer of most of the important sanitary improvements n 
Manchester, but has exerted marked influence in Sanit‘ 
legislation. Its influence -with Government departmentsis 
illustrated in its report for the past year, and its commun) 
tions to local authorities surrounding its- immediate spher¢ 
operations are always treated with high respect. It is natv)), 
therefore, that its infrequent conferences should attract jc 
attention of such authorities, and on this occasion in particur 
the desire seems to be general to recognise the unique posi 
of the Association as the oldest health society in the kingdn. 
Many municipalities, urban district councils and other puic 
bodies have appointed delegates, or intimated that they wil)e 
otherwise represented. All local institutions having any ais 
in common with the Association are represented on ie 
conference committee, including some which are the dict 
offspring of the Association. As in the case of former ¢n- 
ferences the proceedings of this one will be published, an 
volume should prove a valuable contribution to saniry 
literature. | 
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ge munificence of Mr. Ceci, Ruopes will no doubt 
shared in hereafter by some of the sixty colonial 
olars who will be destined to follow architecture, and 
ie of the American and German scholars may also turn 
ir attention to the same art. It is evident, however, 
- Mr. RHODES was captivated by the Oxford notion that 
ong as professors are forthcoming it does not matter 
it kind of buildings they teach in or whether they hold 
hinthe open air. Otherwise, it is remarkable that he 
uld think of sending nearly two hundred additional 
Jents to Oxford without allowing a penny to be expended 
building for their use. He may have believed that if 
milar number of English students were withdrawn from 
| University, no loss to the world-.would arise. Mr. 
‘ODES was a representative man of the present age ; but 
‘as been said that he would have desired to be ranked 
mg learned Englishmen. Did he contemplate that his 
onial, Areerican and German students would havea like 
jition? If he wished to make: them deal with the pro- 
ns of the future, science rather than: literature should 
their province, and in that case laboratories of 
ous kinds should be provided for them on a scale 
ch the University of Oxford will never erect or 
rove unless under compulsion. After hinting that the 
jorities of Oriel are fools, he directs that they are 
xpend 22,500/. on college buildings, While 1 i sae is to 
ipplied to meet any ldss ot revenue Sustained by pulling 
fh property fot the buildinps, It is anticipated that the 
rest On that stim will not be eqtial to what is how 
ved from the shops which will have to be removed. Mr. 
yDES’s trustees are to erect or complete the monument to 
men who fell in the first Matabele war at Shangani, in 
desia, the bas-reliefs for which are being made by Mr. 
N TwEEp. Eight thousand pounds per annum is 
wed for the cultivation of the Inyanga property, but 
‘sum is to include the establishing and maintenance of 
agricultural college, besides experimental farming, 
stry, market and other gardening, fruit farming and 
ation. His own house, De Groote Schuur, near 
vbray, with all furniture and other articles, and all other 
belonging to him situated under Table Mountain, is to 
tained for a residence for the Prime Minister for the 
» being of the Federal Government of the States of 
‘h Africa. Until there shal] be such a Federal Govern- 
tit may be used as a park for the people. He gives a 
, of which the interest will amount to 1,000/. per annum, 
he keep of carriages and servants and the upkeep of the 
lence. 


[HE strength of the terracing on the ground at Ibrox 
‘ina south-western suburb of Glasgow, on Saturday, 
of course, be subjected to official investigation. The 
pture has been in use for a couple of years, and as it 
“planned to accommodate 86,500 people, it is to be 
med that provision was made for sustaining the weight 
‘additional number. On Saturday the spectators on 
Western portion of the stand were over 33,000, and 
‘rently, if not overcrowded, more people were present 
could see the playing with any approach to comfort. 
ire the accident there seems to haye keen over- 
ding in parts of the terrace, and in the eagerness to 
hone phase of the struggle between the English and 
tish football teams, it is probable that some of the 
‘Ing was broken, and, as the weight continued, the 
ch was quickly increased until a part measuring 80 feet 
3 feet was opened. In all such cases it is impossible 
‘ovide means of control over spectators. Unless there is a 
€ tobe mutually accommodating, and for late comers to 
‘atisfied with partial views accidents are almost in- 
ble. The catastrophe should bring about a revision of 
lata for calculating the strength of such structures. It 
t sufficient to consider a crowd as a dead load, weigh- 
© much per superficial foot. It is evident from what 
‘Tred at Ibrox Park that a crowd¢an become a force 
‘Ais destructive from its action. ‘On that account we 
€ authorities will insist on more than the customary 
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Metropolis for the spectators of the: Coronation processions. 
When so disciplined a people as the inhabitants of Glasgow 
can under excitement act unwisely, what is t> be expected 
of a miscellaneous crowd including women and children 
and foreigners ? 


MR. PETER GRAHAM has so long delighted visitors to 
the Royal Academy by his paintings of Scottish scenes, 
his admirers in England will be pleased to learn of his. 
acceptance of an honorary Academic. Doctorship from the 
University of St. Andrews. Professor Lawson, the dean, 
described the artist’s works in words which will be endorsed 
in England, and deserve to be recorded. He said :—“ In 
Mr. PETER GRAHAM, R.A., I present to you not only a 
near neighbour, who lives as it were under the shadow of 
our tower and has a keen interest in our concerns, but a 
famous artist of the highest excellence, who has had the 
rare good fortune by his pictures at once to delight the 
masses of the public and to please the more critical circle 
of his fellow-artists. Mr. GRAHAM was admitted an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Scottish Academy at the early age of 
twenty-four, and after painting many pictures of pre-eminent 
merit he was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1877 and an Academician four years afterwards. It 
has been his privilege to accomplish in art two under- 
takings of the highest importance. He has revived national 
interest in landscape painting and intensified the national 
character of Scottish landscape work. He has also added 
to it something which has come from the spirit of the 
romantic poetry of the early nineteenth century, a love for 
the pictorial effects of light and atmosphere as well as of 
colour. Like the greater Scottish poets of an earlier time,. 
whose work he continues in the kindred province, he has a 
genuine love for all that is characteristically Scottish in hill 
and stream, sea coast and moorland, and, like the poets, he 
has linked his pictures of Scottish scenery with the humbler 
life of the field and of the air, as well as with the strenuous 
labour of men whose presence gives to nature its complete 
significance. Not the least of his merits is that in a ‘day 
overflowing with theories of art he has been sparing of 
theory save by the way and to encourage a brother artist. 
He is happily contented with continuous artistic produc- 
tion for the enjoyment of his fellow-countrymen. Typically 
Scottish in his choice of subjects, which are treated with- 
incomparable fidelity and alive with beauty and strength, 
Mr. GRAHAM is fittingly selected for honour by our 
University, which perhaps more closely than any other is-- 
bound up with Scottish sentiment and history.” 


THE resignation of Mr. W. A. VALon, who has been: 
engineer for the gasworks and waterworks of Ramsgate, in 
order to devote himself to practise as a consulting engineer, . 
will not, it is to be hoped, deprive the town of the benefiz 
of his experience. If at the present time the character of 
Ramsgate is improved by means of the communication by 
which the two cliffs ceased to be independent, the credit for 
the work must be in a large measure assigned to Mr. VALON. 
Attempts were made from time to time to unite the east 
and west cliffs, but.all the projects had. weak points, which 
were fatal to their adoption. Mr. Vaton by his tact was 
able to overcome the opposition of the. Board of Trade, 
the harbour authority, as well as the objections of property 
owners and others who had an interest in keeping things as 
they were. The success of the first part of the work led to 
the completion of the undertaking. The water supply of 
Ramsgate was so peculiarly arranged that the inhabitants of 
the higher districts of the town could not, before Mr. VALON’s 
arrival, obtain a supply until the cisterns in the houses of 
the lower part were filled. Since 1879 there has been a 
constant instead of an intermittent supply, and the quantity: 
has been increased almost threefold, while the profits have 
been nearly doubled. When the gasworks were purchased’ 
by the Corporation in 1877 the quantity produced was about 
55,000,000 cubic feet; in 1901 it had grown to oyer 
227,000,000; and the works are equal to the productior, 
of over 300,000,000, Prepayment meters have been in use 
during the last ten years, for. Ramsgate was the first town to 
adopt them. ‘The total net profit between 1877 and igo1 
has been 77,7747. Ramsgate should hold the man,in 
respectful remembrance who has done so much for its. 
welfare. 
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FIFTY YEARS. AGO. | 
T the beginning of the year 1852 anticipation had 
full scope for its exercise in England. The Great 
Exhibition of the préceding year elevated industrialism to 
a height which had not hitherto been attained amidst the 
nation of shopkeepers. The favourite food of Englishmen, 
no doubt, was more prized when it was reported that a loin 
of beef had been knighted, and in 1851 a colcssal shop was. 
found to be more attractive to royalty than any collection 
of works of art or curiosities which was: then known. 
The Sovereign had inaugurated it, her husband was con- 
sidered to be its chief organiser, an archbishop had prayed 
for a blessing on it, and poets sung its praises. As old 
warriors like WELLINGTON and ANGLESEY had walked arm 
in.arm through the courts, it was allowable to assume that 
henceforth the great victories were to be gained by Peace, 
and all who took part: in the manifold productions of this 
country could well imagine that a new golden age had 
arrived. The state of feeling at the time may be judged 
from a declaration which was issued by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, of which Earl de Grey was then 
president. It says :— 


Among the recent. movements of the present age is the 
exhibition of the Products of the Industry of all Nations, 
which was opened inthe Metropolis, under the enlightened 
‘direction and zealous patronage of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, during the past year A Royal Commission 
‘was appointed to: mature the arrangements for this noble 
yproject, which embraced a vast variety of objects connected 
“with architecture, artistically and constructively. Considering 
the important influence which the exhibition must: have in 
many departments of architecture, and desirous of evincing a 
hearty co-operation in so useful a scheme, fostered by our 
royal patron, this Institute was the first among scientific bodies 
to come forward and contribute from its funds to an object so 
national and so advantageous. This Institute cannot but feel 
that, great as has been the advance of this country in all 
matters connected with manufacturing skill, still there is to be 
desired a more’ intimate union of fine art in design in the 
productions of various departments. The Institute may 
confidently expect, however, that. the noble competition recently 
opened between British and foreign talent will not only call 
forth a vigorous effort and great exertions in our countrymen 
for improving the tasteful products of our manufactures, but 
that we may look forward with confidence to a marked 
advance in art, as applied to articles of everyday use by even 
the humblest classes. The exhibition of foreign taste and 
skill must also have the important result of affording us useful 
lessons, and of hastening on the period when the English will 
not tolerate any production which may betray incortectness of 
design, crudeness of form, or want of harmony in colour. The 
-advance which’ recent‘ ameliorations in the excise laws, and a 
growing taste for: the beautiful have produced in glass, in 
mosaics, in porcelain and other objects of decoration applied: 
to construction, must materially promote a steady progress in 
the right direction. This may lead us to hope that, ere long, 
England may vie with France and Italy in wedding the refine- 
ments of colour and material, and the attractive efforts of a less 
sparing embellishment’ to forms which Greece might have 
approved, and which Roman or Medieval art could not have 
excelled. : 


On the whole, as was admitted by foreign critics, Great 
Britain had succeeded fairly well in the international com- 
petition. Other nations were possessed of experience in 
preparation for such displays, and therefore knew how to 
select objects which would be most effective. In this 
country we are sometimes disposed to undervalue our work, 
and there was no hesitation about praising the superiority 
of the foreign productions. At the same time there was a 
general resolve to overcome the defects which were thought 
to cause the inferiority of the British products. The 
principal differences were believed to be connected with art, 
and with that object the question of education in design 
for manufactures assumed importance for the first time. 

_ The Government School of Design had been, it is true, 
in existence from 1837. The head masters were then 
J. R. Herpert, R.A., R. RepcRave, A.R.A., and H. J. 
TOWNSEND, an able artist who afterwards mysteriously 
disappeared from London. The second masters were 
K. Burcuett, W. Drnpy, C. J.. RICHARDSON, architect, 
RK. W. Herman and W. H. Dreverett. R: N. Wornum 
was a lecturer on ornament, and the secretary was W..R.. 
DEVERELL. There was another school of design in Man- 
chester, of which Mr. J. A. HamMMERSLy was the principal. 


There were branches in Spitalfields, Birmingham, Cove; 
Nottingham, Norwich, Sheffield, Stoke, Hanley, Le} 
York, Huddersfield, Newcastle, Glasgow, Paisley, Dul, 
Belfast and Cork. But prior to 1851 the schools were, 
valued. “te ci ne 
A rival to the Somerset House school was the 

London School of Drawing and. Modelling, which 
established for the instruction’ of, workmen employe; 
casting and chasing of metals, masonry, ‘carving, plaste 
cabinet-making, house painting and. decorating 
true knowledge of form as applicable to the d 
which natural objects are introduced. » Forp 
Brown, Professor DoNaLpson, GEORGE Gopwin, 
TrueEFITT and MatrHew Dicspy; Wyatt were . 

committee, and the master was W. Cave Tuo 


€ 


eer: 
It was perceived by the Government that school 
design of the character:then existing would not realis 
the expectations of the public, who wished to be at leas 
an equality with foreigners. : It was therefore resolve 
establish a department of practical art under the Boar; 
Trade. HrENry CoLe was appointed superintendent o}| 
business of general management and RICHARD ReEpery 
art ‘superintendent... W. R. DEVERELL’ became secre'r 
The head masters at Somerset House were entrusted it 
the direction of the instruction in the central se re 
was also to be rendered useful to the branch schools. |r 
of the consequences of the new arrangement was\h 
resignation of J. R. HERBEBT, R.A., who was the prin. 
official. The two superintendents lost no time in prein 
ing a statement to the Board of Trade, in which ic 
appealed for public sympathy, saying, “It is obvious 3: 
unless the public as consumers: are‘sufficiently educate|t 
appreciate improved art in manufactures, it will not beh 
interest of manufacturers to aim at its production, and x: 
the labours of this department must be in some mecit 
fruitless.” a t—(i—=ts™S 
In order that- technical art- might be taught, Ocra'v 
Hupson, who was one of the early pupils of the Scho < 
Design, was constituted’ professor for textiles and pie 
staining, and GOTTFRIED SEMPER, the architect, who ys 
political refugee in this-country, for ornamental metalyt! 
The schools were also removed to Marlborough His 
which was temporarily assigned»to the new departnn 
One of the difficulties which presented itself was the 1 
duction of books adapted for the use of the students. /h 
publishing trade was then more restricted and united ja 
it is at present, and any interference with the buses 
would be opposed by “the trade,” who could easily 11k 
a party question of an invasion of Paternoster Jy 
Accordingly Henry Coie sent a diplomatic letter to vaou 
publishers in which he said:—“ Assuming that the miu 
scripts of such works, together with any illustrations, wii 
be produced by this Department, will you have the lid 
ness to inform me what you consider would be the 0 
desirable course of proceeding to cause the works 1b 
printed and published:—(1) So as not to interfere witlth 
ordinary rules and channels of trade; (2) so as nc t 
confer any monopoly on any particular publisher wilt 
previous competition, if possible; (3) so as to afford h 
public the means of obtaining the works at a reasol ! 
and moderate price ?’ In suggesting any plan, will you 1v 
the kindness to bear in mind that it will be mecessar‘h 
Department should have, for its‘own use only, 250 Cie 
at the cost of paper and print?” After negotiation’® 
firm of CHapMan & Hatt brought out such books a! 
treatises on geometry ‘and perspective, and on the chae 
teristics of the styles-of ornamental art. It will be . 
from the preliminaries ‘we have described there were 
grounds for the belief ‘that the ‘Goyernment was earn 
desirous to improve the teaching, of. art in this co i 
We need not now,’ however, discuss to, what exten ‘ | 
hopes of the public. were’ realised, Afterwards, whe i 
' Department of Practical Art was allowed to degenerate 


ablance with other Government departments, the signs 
lure were at once exhibited. 
, addition to being used for classrooms, Marlborough 
se was utilised for an exhibition of various examples 
ndustrial art which had been purchased from the 
yition in Hyde Park.. The works produced in the 
gis of design for the year. ending. March: 1852 were 
p, in order that the character of the teaching could be 
stood. Another exhibition, and one which was most 
ed at that period, consisted of examples in which the 
of art were neglected. . It became known as the 
amber of Horrors.” The offenders, however, invoked 
id of the law, and as it is disposed towards the side 
oney-making rather than of art in the form of theories, 
collections were prudently withdrawn. But -OwEN 
s was able to deliver a course of lectures on false 
iples of design, as well as on those which were true. 
drawings from the schools were submitted to Sir 
2LES EASTLAKE, the president of the Academy, and 
factise, R.A., and they declared that considerable 
“ess had been made in most of the schools. Jt could 
be said that the new system started under favourable 
itions. 
‘he statement of the Institute of Architects which we 
‘mentioned referred to the important influence which 
‘xhibition must have exercised in many departments of 
recture. Was there any sign of architectural improve- 
manifest during the year 1852? A paper was read at 
if the meetings of the Institute of Architects by J. W. 
ORTH, at the end of which he asked the pertinent 
ion, ‘* What good has our profession derived from the 
ition?” The answer he gave was that the critics of 
aily press had discovered for the first time that the 
ige of foreign superiority in arts was a mistake, and 
had at last recognised the fact that the examples of 
sh skill—alike in carving in wood and stone, in metal- 
of all sorts, in woven fabrics and embroidery, in 
2d glass and mosaics—were of such a character as at 
torefute the often-repeated fallacy that the English 
Jeople were deficient in taste, while the truth was they 
simply very much neglected it. A reply of this kind 
‘not have caused much ‘satisfaction to architects. In 
xhibition of 1851 there was no special department of 
‘ecture, sculpture being the only fine art which was 
ed fair play, and the one architect who could be con- 
‘das having an opportunity to assert himself was 
istus WeLpy Pucin, for the Medieval Court was his 
ph. Unhappily he died in September 1852. His 
ltuous but most productive artistic career shortened 
fe, for he was only in his forty-first year when he 
td at Ramsgate. If he had lived he might have 
1ed many more commissions, but it is open to doubt 
ter his skill would have accomplished works surpass- 
lose of his. early manhood.‘ 
he records do not bring before us many remarkable 
'. In the Academy HarpwickE was represented by 
ffee-room of the Paddington Hotel, the Freemasons’ 
dl, and St. Colomba’s College, Rathfarnham, and 
ty SMIRKE by the gates of the British Museum. 
IRT Scorr sent his first design for the Abbey gateway 
Ouses in the Broad Sanctuary. The father of Sir E. J. 
TER sent an interior of a new entrance hall at Pynes, 
Mr. Arrcuison, jun., the Palatine Club. In the 
tectural Exhibition a much truer indication of the 
: of architecture was said to be given than in the room 
afalgar Square, Among the designs shown was a 
by C. Fowier for a colossal arch of masonry over 
Avon at Clifton, the abutments containing vaulted 
Ouses and cellars communicating with the wharves, 
itched galleries over and on the spandrels for public 
| E.L. Watrers contributed warehouses in Man- 
*t, Mr. Fercusson sent drawings of Indian temples 
fr, Ruskin and Mr. J. P. Seppon Venetian scenes. 
<PMESTON, jun., the secretary of the Architectural 
‘ation, showed a cottage in which iron framing was 
‘filled in with slabs of rough clay covered with a very 
ating of porcelain clay, and then glazed. 
te Architectural Exhibition was believed to be pro- 
y the Architectural. Association, and in consequence 
were many senior’ architects who held aloof from it. 
© opening meeting of the Association fo: the session 
sah | La) eet si) ; 
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we find Mr.. EpMeston lamenting the difficulties under 
which architectural students of that day laboured. He 
also spoke about the everlasting subject of style, and the 
following will show how far views on the subject in 1852 
correspond with those in 1902 :— AGE 


Time was when fashion, not principle, governed architecture 
—when it was a purely imitative, not an inventive art. The 
Elizabethan is no longer the rage. We have had a rage—the 
Gothic; but under the new influences how different to forme 
imitative efforts. They failed, indeed. Far different the result 
achieved by those many active, zealous, intelligent minds 
brought to bear, not on the best modé of exactly repeating 
something already existing, but in searching out undiscovered 
principles. And. the more this is done and the more it is felt 
we see the imitative habit thrown off and the inventive faculty 
called into active action, so that now there is hardly any Gothic 
church erected.which can be pointed at as copied from any 
example—at least, not by any of the masters in the art. The 
mass is unfortunately not yet so well instructed but that in 
some—in many—cases the matter is entrusted to ignorant and 
imbecile hands. Mr. Dickens finds fault with those who “have 
put back the hand on the clock-face of time;” and a talented 
lecturer is so far carried away by his identity with the present 
as to designate Gothic architecture: a “galvanised corpse;” a 
venerable body it may be, yet alive with meaning, principle and! 
science. Let us not forget the immediate and excellent subject 
it furnished at the right moment for the spirit of investigation,. 
and the discovery of principles which, so, far from being 
exhausted, still offer an’ almost entirely ‘unworked field for 
invention. The habit thus once engendered’ will become fixed, 
and the art will insensibly leave its leaning-post and learn to 
run alone. 


It was considered by some critics that a corrective for 
the admiration by Mr. Ruskin and his followers of Vene- 
tian and ultra:Gothic buildings was furnished by the 
investigation of the Athenian principles of architecture 
by Mr. F. C. PrEnrosg, which was published by the 
Dilettanti Society. It was demonstrated in the most con- 
vincing way that the horizontal lines of the Parthenon were 
set out as curves. It was no doubt a great discovery, but 


_it cannot be said it has been. utilised for modern practice. 


Mr. PENROSE was busy in writing in 1854. One of the 
papers he read was on the appropriate decorations of 
St. Paul’s, in which he stated that the restoration of the 
cupola with chiaroscuro with a very large amount of gilding 
was about to be undertaken. He thought chiaroscuro- 
decoration should also be introduced in the apse to supple- 
ment the gilding. The three small cupolas with their 
spandrels similarly required chiaroscuro and a great deal of 


gilding. Figures would be objectionable in the small! 


cupolas, painted coffers being preferable. 

One of the incidents that occurred during 1852 was an 
investigation of the ventilation and lighting of the Houses 
of Parliament. The effect of divided authority was not 
advantageous, and the conclusion arrived at was, therefore, 
that the entire responsibility should be confided to one 
competent person under the direction and supervision of 
the Office of Works. Although the arrangement has been 
in operation for half a century, it cannot be said that the 
members have no reason to complain of the condition: of 
the building. Judging by the reports, it would appear that 
Dr. D. B. Retp was accountable for no more than the 
House of Commons, which continues to be the most 
unsatisfactory part, while Sir CHARLES Barry's method 
was employed in four-fifths of the Palace. Another in- 
cident was the commencement of the construction of the 
royal residence at Balmoral, which became the favourite 
abode of Queen Victoria. 

A memorial was presented by the Institute of British 
Architects praying Her Majesty to direct inquiry to be 
made into the condition of the royal monuments in West- 
minster Abbey, and to order such steps to be taken as might 
be best calculated to preserve and worthily perpetuate the 
venerable and deeply interesting memorials of past 
sovereigns. Subsequently there was a restoration. The 
necessity of any appeal reveals the general indifference to 
the Abbey fifty years ago. The change in feeling must be 
ascribed in the first place to the efforts of Dean STANLEY, 
aided as he was by architects who explained the real 
importance of the Abbey as an architectural work. 

As we'said, there was anticipation in 1852, and at the 
close of the year, when the gain to art was considered, 
there must have been disappointment among ardent people. 
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A year ‘is, however, too short:a term for a test. War 
followed in the next year and progress was delayed. ' But 
in time theré was a revival,’and on the’ whole the ‘advance 
of this country if gradual ‘has been certain. 


fob THE UTRECHT: PSALTER. i 
MONG the most interesting illuminated manuscripts 
which have survived if’ one known as the Utrecht 
Psalter. It has given rise to much controversy among 
experts. 
example of “onus anglicum,” and consequently repro- 
-ductions of it were made by order of the Trustees of the 
British Museum. It is sometimes: considered that those 
drawings which are:apparently of oldest date are no more 
“than copies of Romanesque work, and on that account may 
‘have been produced in France or in other countries where 
illuminators flourished. In the last number of Z’A7¢ there 
is an article,;on the Psalter by Professor AUGUSTE 
“MOoLINIER, of the Ecole des Chartes, who has long been 
recognised: as an authority on illumination and ancient 
“manuscripts. 

‘The manuscript was presented to the University of 
Wtrecht in 1718 by a M. DE Ripper. In the seventeenth 
century it belonged to Sir Rogert Corton, the zealous 
- collector; Archbishop UsHER mentions it, and in 1631 it 
was in the possession of Lord ARUNDEL. It was accom- 


penied in Cotron’s days by a charter relating to the Abbey, 


of. Reculver, in Kent, which was dated a.p. 679. As the 
abbey was in 949 assigned to Christ Church, Canterbury, 
Mr. DE, Gray BrircH conjectures that the ‘Psalter with its 
companion the charter may have been deposited in the 
cathedral library. 
thing to be said in favour of the theory, and he does not 
hesitate to say that the Psalter is a fine example of Anglo- 
Saxon art. The Psalter contains in addition to the Psalms, 
the Te Deum, the Gloria, together’ with symbols of the 
Apostles and St. ATHANASIUS, whose creed is introduced 
~ in the manuscript. The text is set out in narrow columns, 
- three on a page, with “rustic” capitals. The titles and 
~first letters of each Psalm are in “ oncial.” In each Psalm 
is a' pen drawing jlustrating the lines of the text that 
follow. There are 166 drawings, and evidently in arra ging 
the text space was Jeft for them. 
In fixing the date the first difficulty arises from the 
- capitals. Letters of that kind were not subjected in the 
cours? of time tq as many changes as the letters which 
form the text, and very ancient capitals continued to be 
employed with more modern forms of lettering. The 
Psalter’ was, on account of the capitals, supposed by some 
- experts to date from the fourth century, and by others from 
the six or seventh. The disposal of the text in three 
- columns should be of some value in ascertaining the date, 
but in this'case there is a belief, as we have said, that the 
Psalter is only a copy of a more angient example, and 
‘hence that evidence cannot be relied ‘on. From the large 
ornamental letter ““B” with which the volume opens, the 
manuscript has been taken to resemble two executed in 
Rheims and Metz in the ninth century. M. MotinieR 
‘is of opinion that it is impossible to be precise about the 
time of. the origin of the Psalter, and’ he concludes that it 
may be a reproduction by an Anglo-Saxon monk, executed 
‘between 750 and 850, of an earlier manuscript that was 
possibly Romanesque. | 
The figures in the drawings are sketches which show 
unusual facility in the use of the pen. Sometimes there is 
no outline, as in the wings of angels and the lower limbs, 
which are shown as covered by stockings. The hands are 
all remarkably large—that is an advantage in one case, 
where an organist is seen fingering the keys from behind 
the instrument—and from the way they are clad some of 
the figures appear to be hunchbacked. In the buildings 
introduced arches are common and the gates of cities are 
represented as elaborate structures, In several of the 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts the buildings suggest there was 
more architectural art in England than is commonly 
imagined. M. Moctnier asserts that two artists must have 
worked on the figures. One +vad*alight hand ‘and rapid 


stroke; the other was less dexterous-and decisive, and in | 


retouching some of his lines deprived them of character. 
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From its character it is generally held to be an } 
monasteries, and certain accessories like those we S¢ 


{ 


M. Mo.tnigR believes there is some-’ 


According to M. Mouinier, the peculiar style of 14 
draughtsmen indicates that they ‘were endeavouring 
copy older drawings. If they wére designed by the ar 
there would be more signs of preparation. With:allé 
respect for M. MoLINnIER, we must say that it is extre: 
difficult to realise the’ attainments of early Medi:s 
illuminators. Let us take a parallel case." All wha fy, 
studied Japanese work will be able to recall ‘exami 
which seemed to ‘be’ copies, and yet people who saw hj 
work in progress were able to vouch for it as’ being execia 
without the aid of any pattern or model or preparatory lie 
or points. There was probably a division of aes 
the Psalter might have been put in first, and a 
guided the figure draughtsman in his arrangement )y 
disposition of the groups. as ip 
The subjects of the illustrations are not strictly confi 
to attempts at realising King Davip’s thoughts. The wi 
are madé to suggest scenes which the artist adopted inh 
way that wds’best suited to his imagination. If, for instaz¢ 
in the Valgate. there is mention of a forge, the desije 
represents one, or when a just man is compared to a@ 
near water, we are shown a man asleep on the bankf: 
river, and the metaphors are transformed into real figi 
The interest of the drawings consequently becoje 
historical as revelations of the life of the period whenhi 
illuminator was at work rather than as aids to the inter-e 
tation of the words of the Psalmist. M. Morinimr pcit 
out that in the “ Biblioth¢que Nationale” there isa Psie 
dating from the beginning of the thirteenth centiry, in wel 
some of ‘the drawings, which are exquisite example:\o 
illumination, have been’ imitated from the Utrecht Psaér 
It may be that beth were based on the same original. 1: 
surmises there is also some relation between them and ijr 
catvings of the Carlovingian period which represented Bibra 
scenes. From them pictorial Bibles probably were derird 
of which the Utrecht Psalter may be a'fragment. In Zvct 
there is an ivory which ‘resembles an illustration inh 
Psalter, but which was the inspiring or older work canncb 
determined. In any case, the supposition is warranted 1a 
several psalters were produced, and in order to exptiti 
them more than’one monk might be able to co opera it 
the preparation of drawings. SDSS eS 1 
It is not to be imagined that all the scenes are secar 
Several are drawn from other’ parts of the Scriptures, n¢ 
could therefore be the work of men who knew little of the wrk 
around them, while they could rely on other illuminatn 
of the sacred text for models or suggestions. The costuie 
might be considered classical rather than Englis ae 
know the influence of conventionalism in such mattersja: 
powerful, and continued till a very late date. M. MoLuet 
says that the architecture is suggestive of Roman wrk 
and the tables with supports in’ the form of limbs, the tat: 
and other objects recall those seen in Pompeiian fres 
The illustrations if rearranged could be made to serve | ‘ 
treatise on archeology ; the only drawback is the ims 
sibility of being able to determine the time in which (¢} 
were produced. The Utrecht Psalter is, however, noth 
Only illuminated manuscript which is tantalising becau?! 
is at once definite and indefinite. The solution whic|t 
M. Mo.inieR seems most acceptable is that one of ht 
numerous Anglo-Saxon clerics who went ta Rome, as /4 
customary in the seventh or eighth century, on his relt! 
brought with him some old copy of the Psalter, with ius 
trations which belonged to the Imperial epoch, or au 
the fourth century, and that it was employed by the aist 
ofa subsequent time. In copying it individual peculiane 
might be introduced, as occurred when RUBENS ma: 
replica of Da Vincr’s cartoon, and in that way som © 
the characteristics of the original would be lost in ccs 
of time. Oe ae. ae 
In 1895 M. Paut Durrien put forth the theory . 
the style of the Psalter recalls: some well known wis 
which were produced. in ‘Rheims and Metz, and i= : 
region we should seek its origin. M. Movinter sa ! 
appears to him to be inconrprehensible that any pa-" 
grapher or archzeologist can professito see a correspond ‘a 
between'the Psalter ‘and ‘the Metz Sacramentaire an : 
Rheims Gospels.. ‘The latter, which ‘bears the nam ‘ 
Epernay,.was among the’ Medizval treasures 1n the Py 
Exhibition of 1900, M. DuURRIEN’ relies ont . 
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which he believes were only used 


vith letters: } 
: M. MOLINIER is opposed to that 


2heims or Metz. 


r, as everyone knows, it was customary | ; 
yiment, for, y : y provided they too have the appropriate natural periods. 


_ monks to pass from one abbey to another. The 
srs therefore are not to be accepted as a clue to the 
rin of the Psalter. As regards the illustrations, it is 
citted by M. Motinier there is some resemblance 
jeen the Book of Gospels and the Psalter. But ona 
jer examination the differences between them are still 
yeremarkable. The artists of the Utrecht manuscript 
; their figures with a few strokes. But in the work 
jh belonged to Rheims every part is elaborated. The 
ume is also unlike, and similar scenes are not treated 
she same manner. That there was some common 
ess in the art of various periods cannot be denied, and 
,outine in which art was executed in monasteries far 
t would be sufficient to cause some similarity between 
) products. M. Mo tinier to the end upholds his 
fiction that the Psalter of Utrecht is an Anglo-Saxon 
(aod what he says should be accepted as authoritative. 
(he article is one of the scholarly monographs relating 
, rcheeology which are. presented regularly in Z’Arz. 
jy impart a character to the pages by which the publica- 
¢ is elevated beyond those which, from their titles, would 
‘resumed to-have art as an object, and in which volatile 
isa are made to do duty for learning, experience and 
)| sense. 


} 


‘'4E CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY AND 
VIBRATIONS IN HOUSES. 
an article on the report of the committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade to inquire into the vibration produced by 
evorking of the traffic on the Central London Railway, 
h appeared in Zhe Architect of February 21, it was stated 
{t vibration which is sufficient to cause serious annoyance 
{ in many houses, the members of the committee ascer- 
id by personal observation.” There were, however, other 
employed. Mr. A. Mallock was entrusted by the com- 
je with the duty of ascertaining the extent of the vibration 
/monstrated by special apparatus, and his memorandum on 
¢arieties of vibrations under different conditions has been 
i shed. The following part relates to vibrations in houses: — 
‘connection with the present inquiry I have made observa- 
} not only on the vibrations in the ground caused by trains, 
iilso on the like effects due to ordinary road traffic in 
(ts paved with asphalte, wood and granite setts. 
was found that every footfall of a horse propagated a 
| in the ground sensible for more than a radius of 100 feet. 
lew wood pavement and on asphalte the waves due to this 
were the only ones which could be distinguished. On 
lis setts, however, the effect caused by the jolting of the 
ls Over the successive stones far exceeded, and generally 
i. masked, the tread of the horses. 
hen observations are made of the vibrations of the 
i caused by trains, it is found that although a great 
y of periods are present in the motion, nevertheless when 
: brations are largest and best niarked the chief component 
ie definite period which is nearly independent of the speed 


ttrain, but differs for different classes of line construction. 
athe Central London Railway, with the rails on longi- 
Jal sleepers and concrete, the. frequency is about 15 per 
lese are the vibrations which have given rise to the com- 
is made by the occupants of houses in the neighbour- 
of the railway, and the reason of their potency is that 
of the floors in good-sized rooms have natural frequencies 
{: same order of magnitude.  - —- ; 
| le-origin) of the: definite frequency of the vibrations 
‘din the ground by'the train is the natural period of the 
/ang-borne load oscillating .on the spring of the rails and 
isupports, Sap i see 
(ed the vibration causing impulses due to the surface 
; tarities and variable yielding of the rail. and its supports 
vith this natural period, the. vibrations excited are larger 
| hey otherwise would be. ; 
‘periments with the recording apparatus showed that the 
'n of the walls and solid floors of the basements was very 
compared with that of the floors of the upper rooms, so 
yaaa, that by itself it would probably have escaped 


plates and have natural periods, not much out of tune 
chief periods propagated:from the train, and also from 
: >xtinction ” of the vibrations of the, floors being sufficiently. 
3 Permit a considerable number of oscillations to be per- 
das the result of a single impulse before the motion dies 
‘Kind of “resonance” effect occurs, so that a very small 
| 
| 
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- From the. fact, however, that the room floors act as, 
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motion of the supporting walls may, if properly timed, give 
risé to many times larger motions in the floor itself. . Of course 
this applies also to any objects attached in any way to the walls, 


The observations showed that the most prominent period 
in the vibration records in the rooms of the houses experimented 
in was very nearly the natural period of floor of the room. 

When an arbitrary harmonic force acts ona stable system 
so as to cause vibrations, two series of vibrations always 
co-exist during the early stages of the motion, one being the 
forced vibrations due to the applied harmonic force, and the 
other the free vibration necessary to satisfy the initial conditions 
as to the velocity and configuration of the system. 

If the system is subject to little extinction the free vibrations 
continue for a propo:tionately long time, but in any case the 
free vibration is in general as important at first (unless the free 
period is small compared with the forced period) as the forced 
vibration. 

When the train waves act on the springy floors of houses 
the forced and free vibrations of two distinct systems have to 
be considered, namely, the forced and free vibrations accom- 
panying the train in the ground and the resultant which both 
the series have in causing forced and free vibrations in the 
floors. 

It can be shown that in the circumstances the most 
prominent period in the resultant would be the period of the 
system having the smallest co-efficient of extinction, and that 
if the two systems have not very different periods and the same 
coefficient of extinction, the principal period would appear as 
the mean of the respective periods of each system. 

Since, therefore, the periods observed in the houses are the 
same or nearly the same as the periods of the floors, and the 
period excited in the ground by the train is largely that due to 
the load oscillating on the spring of the rail and its supports, 
it follows that the vibrations in the ground and in the houses 
must be looked on as fragmentary series’ of free vibrations on 
which are superposed forced vibrations, generally much smaller, 
following in period and phase the irregularities of the rails. 

A somewhat analogous case is that of a ship rolling in a 
seaway. 

Whatever may be the periods of the waves, if the ship rolls, 
the period of rolling is found to be very nearly the free period 
of the ship rolling in still water, and it is only in the case of 
an unusually Jong train of equal waves that the period, ampli- 
tude and phase of the roll approaches agreement with the 
ordinary theory of forced vibrations with the initial free 
vibration suppressed. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing which the inquiry on 
the subject of train vibrations has made evident is the extreme 
smallness of the actual motions which give rise to complaint. 

The amplitudes of the vibrations in the houses examined 
rarely exceed a thousandth of an inch, ard such an amplitude 
when the frequency is over 10 per second is a genuine source 
of annoyance. 

It is true that a single person walking across ‘the floor will 
set up much larger vibrations, but as far as the occupants of 
the room are concerned this does not seem to be noticed. 
The cause of the disturbance is evident, and the motion of the 
floor ceases when the people cease moving. The vibrations 
caused by the trains, on the other hand, are most conspicuous 
when the house is otherwise quiet. 

In the accounts given by complainants occupying houses 
near the Central London Railway it was often said that the 
intensity of the vibrations varied much at different times of the 
day, although the times mentioned were not always the same. 

In order to investigate this and also to find out whether any 
particular locomotives or trains were responsible for the more 
intense vibrations, concerted observations were made on 
April 17, 1991, by means of observers p'aced in houses from 
which ‘complaints had been received, who noted by estimation 
the intensity and duration of the vibration caused by each, train 
throughout the day and the time at which it occurred, while at 
the adjacent stations at Marble Arch and Lancaster Gate other 
observers timed the arrival and departure of the trains and 
rzcorded the distinguishing number of the: locomotives. 

An analysis of these observations showed :—(a).That it 
was a matter of chance whether a given locomotive caused a 
slight or.a severe vibration; (/) that trains causing severe 
vibrations in one house were as likely as not to cause only 
slight vibrations. in the others ; (c) that different rooms in the 
same house were not similarly affected by the same train. 

Considering the irregularities of the rails and non-circularity 
of the. wheels these results are not surprising.. There must 
evidently be a Jarge element of chance in the way in which the 
non-circular wheel engages. with the irregularities of the line, 
and it will be a matter of chance also whether one, two or 
more pairs of wheels are in the best position to cause vibrations 
atithe same time. The irregularities in the wheel are not by. 
any means uniforrn all across the tread, and it is probable that . 
this is also true/of the irregularities of the rail, so that a wheel | 
whose flange was. as close as possible to the rail would most - 
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Vibration 


Vibrations caused by Ordinary Locomotive and Train o7 the 
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Second 


Secong 
7 
/Second 


Natural Vibrations of Flaor of same Room 


caused by stamping lightly mith rhe Foot 


Pavement Asphalte 


Uibrations caused by Ordinary Locomotive and Train &t tiie some 
phen in Bed Ream on 2°" Floor 


Metropolitan Railway in 9 Finchley Road in Basement 
Vibration caused by Road Traffic. 


hibretion caused sin the Basement of 3 Victoria Street by Roed Traftie 
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likely experience vertical accelerations different from what it 
would were the flange as far from the rail as the slackness of 
the gauge permitted. Small differences of speed also may 
have a great effect where the rail irregularities have a constant 
pitch. 

In the house (No. 13 Hyde Park Terrace) where vibration 
tests were also made with all three classes of rolling-stock, the 
proportion was still more in favour of the geared locomotive 
and multiple unit motor, the ratio of the vibrations caused 
by each being Io, 4, I. 

This is probably accidental, and due to the chief natural 
periods of the lighter non-spring-borne loads of the geared 
locomotive and multiple unit motor being quicker and further 
removed from the natural period of the floor of the room. 

Comparing the train records at 13 Hyde Park Terrace with 
the records (taken at the same place in the same room) of the 
street traffic outside in Bayswater Road, it will be seen that in 
point of magnitude the street traffic vibrations come between 
those of the geared locomotive and the multiple unit motor. It 
appears, then, that objectionable vibrations can ‘certainly. be 
avoided by reducing the non-spring-borne load on each axle 
to something under 2 tons in the case of a train running at 
speeds up to 30 miles an hour and on rails laid in any of the 
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Second — 
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with the Foot, September 167/90, 


/90/, 


September /4% 1/901. 


September /4l 
September 141? 1901, 


Vibration caused hy Geared Locomotive and Train in same place. 
Vibration caused by Multiple Unit Train in seme place 


Vibration caused by Geared Locomotive and Train in same placa 
Natural period of Floor in sare place ceused by stamping lightly 


usual ways, and no doubt at present this is much the sinle 
procedure. 0 4 
There can be little question, however, that if the surfai 0 
the rail could be made nearly smooth or with only very 08 
and gentle irregularities,. much heavier non-spring-borne lds 
might be used without inconvenience, and I think this ps! 
bility should not be lost sight of, since if train speed ol 
100 miles an hour or more ever become common, it 1s” alids' 
certain that more care will have to be taken in making ht 
surface of the track uniform than is at present { 
necessary. a 2 eee id 
In every house where observations were made it was fn 
that the vibration of solid stone or floors in the basements nd 
of the actual walls (both of which may be considered as mons 
a part of the ground on which they rest) was very small,o 
exceeding in general 1 or 2 ten-thousandths of an inom: "’ 4 
Such a vibration if it had the frequency of 15 per se 
would alter the effective force of gravity plus and minus | 
‘4 per cent. alternately, and would by itself not be m 
The effect of such a vibration, however, if it acts: 
system having anything like the same period, will’be to s P 
in that system vibrations many times larger than itsel. - h 
The floors of rooms are ordinarily made quite stiff enc 


"7 


o bend much under the loads they carry, and as long as 
are sufficiently strong. and the bending is not noticeable 
‘2 eye, the conditions both as to safety and appearance are 


<i bendings amounting to a tenth of an inch or less at 
antre of a good sized room would not be recognised, and 
nost floors sag to something like this extent when loaded 
s usual way may be found both by calculating the deflec- 
from the dimensions of the joists and by actual observa- 


ut the amount of the elastic yielding under the load is 
‘yximately the length of the pendulum which has the period 
or when made to vibrate up and down. As so much of 
jad which a floor bears consists of its own weight, the 
h ofthe equivalent pendulum will always be less than the 
num displacement due to the load, but if it be taken that 
fective displacement lies between a twelfth and a twenty- 
iof an inch, the natural period of the floors will lie 
4sen one-eleventh and one-fifteenth of a second, and actual 
‘urement of the periods of many floors shows that this is 
ase. 
base: it might naturally be expected that floors would 
ady to respond to outside vibrations such as those caused 
e Central London Railway trains, the principal period of 
11 is itself a fifteenth of a second. 
ow great the magnification of the original vibration by 
sance of the floor may become depends partly on the 
jaess of the agreement between the periods, and partly on 
site at which the vibrations of the floor would die away if 
{> themselves. 
he closer the agreement between the two periods and the 
si the rate at which the free vibrations of the floor die 
, the greater is the magnification. 
he rate of extinction of the floor vibrations depends to 
; extent on good workmanship; hence it is probable that a 
)nade floor where the joists are bedded.on good founda- 
/ and the floor boards sound and properly attached to the 
{, would be more likely to have large vibrations set up by 
;ance than one where these conditions are not satisfied. 
t the same time, in order that the maximum vibrations 
be set up there must be a closer coincidence between the 
veriods, and it may therefore be expected that the maxi- 
| vibrations will occur more rarely with the less extinctive 
pes floor than with others, but will be greater when it 
occur. 7 
hese points are touched upon to indicate the likelihood of 
| different vibration effects being met with in houses 
‘rly situated as regards their distance from the railway. 
‘has been mentioned before that in such vibrations as are 
|. on either side of the railway the motions of the ground 
lmost entirely vertical. This was proved by mounting the 
nded weight of the vibration apparatus so that it could 
move horizontally, and finding that the horizontal motion 
ground was small compared to the vertical motion. The 
.of the waves in the ground is so large that the wave 
|. of 15 per second waves cannot be less than 300 feet * on 
}urface, and will probably exceed 500 feet at a depth at 
\ the surface conditions cease to operate. Hence the 
}yntal motions which must be caused in the upper rooms 
aouse by the tilting of the foundations by the wave slope 
e€ small compared to the vertical motions depending 
‘ly on the wave amplitude. The maximum'‘wave slope of 


. 


\e whose length is A and amplitude a is equal to 2 mS 


d 


he horizontal displacement in a building at / feet above 
ha 


| 
irface of the ground is 2 + 


or example, if X is taken as 500 feet, the horizontal and 
‘al amplitudes would be equal at a height of 80 feet. 
he horizontal motion, however, having regard to the actual 
‘Ss found for a, would not make itself felt, and it would 
no tendency to cause the floors to vibrate, though it might 
| objects in more or less tottering equilibrium to rattle. 
“may be noticed here that it is as uncommon to find any 
lary piece of furniture with a natural period as low as 15 
cond as it is to find a floor whose period is much .quicker, 
tas regards torsional vibrations (which would be excited 
‘¢t by vertical nor by horizontal motions of the floor). 
ne other point may be mentioned, viz that the vibrations 
! in floors by people walking on them far exceed in 
tude the largest vibrations caused by the trains. 
though the impulse given to the floors was in each case 
‘a Single tap with the foot, the initial magnitude of the 
“ons thus started is not less than twice as great as the 
al of the train vibrations recorded in the same places. 
I 
The lower number is derived from some interference phenomena, 
| Thave observed in surface ground vibrations, and the higher 
sarthquake observations and the known values of the volume 
aly and density of clays," 


| 
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ATHELNEY CHURCH. . 
HE Rev. A. H. A. Smith, vicar of Lyng,. near’ Taunton, 
writes :—“T shall feel most grateful if you will kindly 
give me space to ask for help towards the restoration of the 
church, the centre of the parish in which is situated the historic 
‘Isle of Athelney, which has been most aptly and justly called 
the ‘cradle of England’s greatness.’ And the name of 
Athelney is associated, not only with the glorious memories 
connected with King Alfred, the heritage alike of the mother 
country, the Empire and of the great Transatlantic Republic 
but perhaps even more with the recollections of childhood, the 
burning cakes, the scolding wife, the grave and patient monarch, 
his entry into the Danish camp disguised as a minstrel, and 
his final triumph over his enemies. From this our island 
Alfred went forth to victory; and here, in gratitude for his 
deliverance from’ the Danes, and in remembrance of the 
privations he endured and the blessings he enjoyed in this 
little spot, he erected and endowed a monastery, which, like 
other similar foundations, was swept away by the plunder- 
ing legislation of Henry VIII. The last ‘stone of the 
ruins has long vanished, the one venerable building con- 
necting the present with the past being the little church 
of Lyng, a ‘capella’ of the abbey, which stands midway 
between Bridgwater and Taunton, a landmark to all travellers 
on the Great Western Railway, and, even in its present 
state, a building of no little beauty, consisting of chancel, nave, 
with north and south porches, and a western tower. Masonry, 
flooring and roofing all need very careful repair, but the 
greatest care will be taken to preserve, as far as possible, all 
existing features, and only to repair or rearrange old work in 
stone or wood where it is absolutely necessary to do so. It is 
hoped that, in addition to the necessary repairs, the restoration 
may include the filling-in of the beautiful west window with 
stained glass illustrative of the principal events in the life of 
King Alfred the Great. As regards’ the cost, it has been 
estimated that at least 1,500/. will be required to put the fabric 
into complete repair, and though there is no possibility of 
raising this sum in the immediate neighbourhood, I trust and 
believe that many, even of those who have never seen the 
‘Isle of Athelney,’ will feel that an appeal for the preservation 
of King Alfred’s church is deserving of cordial’ and general 
support... . A small monument on Athelney Hill marks the 
site of the abbey, and through the praiseworthy and successful 
energy of Mr. Wyndham Slade, a descendant of the founder, 
sufficient funds have been raised for its fitting repair; but the 
little church in its decaying beauty’ still: claims: reverential 
sympathy and generous help. . . . I purposely deferred putting 
forth my appeal to the public until the conclusion of the 
millenary celebrations, being anxious to avoid even the possi- 
bility of being misunderstood as putting forward, though but 
in a small degree; a rival, instead of, as it is, a supplementary 
scheme.” 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 

HE Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate, in their fifty-seventh 
annual report, state that during the year 1901 the number 

of visitors was 41,378, and to the Museum of Classical Arche- 
ology 4,520. Among the gifts to the museum the following are 
specially mentioned :—By the Master of Trinity Hall, the Rev. 
H. Latham—a collection of 130 bronze medals struck during 
the reign of Napoleon I, together with other French bronze 
medals and a collection of twelve Indian gold coins; by the 
Registrary—a portrait in water-colour of Dr. Barnes, Master 
of Peterhouse, 1788-1838, and also L. Delisle’s “‘ Cabinet des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale ;” by the’ Rev. W. G. 
Searle, of Queens’ College—a number of coins; by the com- 
mittee of the Egyptian Research account—a collection ot 
Egyptian antiquities, many fragments of sculpture, notably a 
finely sculptured sarcophagus lid; by the director of the 
museum—a collection of Greek antiquities and a set of water- 
colour drawings of the colleges in Cambridge made in 1825. 


-Mr. Pendlebury, of St. John’s, was a donor of twenty-one 


volumes of music, and Dr. Mann, University organist, gave 
five volumes. A catalogue of the pictures has been completed 
by the assistant-director, and will be published during the 
present term. 


Traces of a remarkable Norman fresco have been brought 
to light during the restoration of the old church at Claverley, 
Shropshire. At the Reformation, or before, it had apparently 
been plastered over, and is practically ruined. This is the 
more provoking since the fresco is of great interest. It is 
identical in treatment and general idea with the famous Bayeux 
tapestry.. A frieze on which are shown knights in the scale 
armour of the time apparently represents a. fight, the com-_ 
batants being “laid out” horizontally. _Some of the figures, 
or fragments of figures, stand out with surprising clearness, 
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WHEN towards the close of the fifteenth century Bishop 
Srorey paid 10/. of lawful money for the ground on which 
the ndble market cross was erected by him in Chichester, 
the mayor and burgesses guaranteed that “they would 
. make no claim nor trouble any poor people who were here- 
_after to. stand or sell within the cross. 
- allow, houses to be built against it or so near as to interfere 
with access to it, and no toll or other duty was to be levied 
‘ for, standing or selling within it. ‘There was not any agree- 
ment about the conservation.of the beautiful structure, but 
from time to time the Corporation voted money to preserve 
it from collapse. Since 1820 no’ money has been expended 
on the cross. Fifty years ago attention was called to the 
conditicn of the relic, but without avail. Chichester, like 
_ other places in Sussex, is very slow in its resolutions, and 
from year to year, while the restoration was supposed to be 
‘under consideration, the masonry has been decaying. At 
the present time every policeman. who takes up his station 
under one of the arches risks his life, for at any moment 
the whole of the upper part of the cross may collapse. It 
has been estimated that about 280/. will be required for the 
reparation of the masonry and 100/. more to provide new 
clocks. The mayor has offered to subscribe 80/. if the 
remainder of ,the money is forthcoming. For a city the 
sum may appear only trifling, but the people of Chichester 
are at the present time’ indebted for some thousands of 
pounds for the payment of law costs in connection with the 
sewage disposal. They are consequently not in a generous 
mood. They should, however, remember that one of the 
objects which attract visitors to Chichester is the market 
cross, and if by neglect Bishop StoreEy’s gift should be 
‘destroyed, it is no exaggeration to say that less money 
would be expended in Chichester. 
THE architect or engineer who is engaged on public 
works in India has to submit’ to regulations which: are 
fortunately unknown to private practitioners in England. 
One of the most embarrassing forbids him to obtain goods 
‘of British manufacturers either directly or through their 
agents in India, except under extraordinary circumstances. 
All articles required have to be ordered through the Secre- 
tary of State. The original reason for this rule was to find 
employment for officials attached to the India Office, who 
were to examine the goods to be sent out before shipment. 
The waste of time caused by such a roundabout method is 
incredible. Rarely are public buildings decided on before 
it is almost impossible to do without them, and hence the 
architect has to use the utmost expedition in realising his 
plans. But when everything has to come through Govern- 
ment offices not only weeks but months are at once. lost. 
The alternative of obtaining a special permission to pur- 
chase the goods from Indian agents also means. consider- 
able delays. For the classes ‘of goods demanded by archi- 
tects it is only necessary to glance over the advertisement 
pages of a journal like our own to discover the firms who 
have an established reputation and who could supply Cal- 
.cutta, Bombay or Madras, with as much attention to the 
quality desired as is given to orders from any part of Great 
Britain. Under existing conditions it is sometimes risky 
-to appoint agents in India, and there is no difficulty in 
‘proving that orders sent through the post or by telegram 
are not only expeditiously but satisfactorily executed. In 
that way also the mischances of orders finding their way 
inexplicably to foreign firms would be avoided. 


Ir might be expected that the creation of a Federal 
city would be looked upon as an opportunity to attract 
English architects of ability to Australia. But in New 
South Wales, at least, there appears to bea sufficiency. 
“The Year Book” lately issued has the following warning : 
—“ There appears to be a strange fascination in the study 
-of architecture, for the number of architects in New South 
‘Wales is out of all proportion to the demand for their 
services, despite the steadily increasing activity in the 
building trades. - Most of the Australian architects have 
travelled a great deal, and have comparatively little to 
dearn. They all have pupils of more or. less promise, and 
‘many others are. receiving instruction inthe Sydney 
Technical College or in private classes: - Not a: few of the 
public and: private buildings in the State will bear com: 
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‘again exemplified in Rye. 


’ money. 


-would have to be expended by the Town Council, anct 


"yen 


parison in artistic treatment and boldness of style wij, 
of the same class in older countries. Hence prof “kg 
architects intending to settle in the colony would fin : 
ground almost wholly covered. Even in interior decciti 
work there is no lack of designers or artists, but the €¢ 
diture in this direction in Australian buildings is 6, 
paratively limited. Stained glass is mostly importec } 
some is manufactured locally, although not to an {te 
sufficient to encourage the immigration of designe; 
skilled workers.” If the principle of federation baie 
it is possible there nay be more hopeful prospects, - | 
THE difficulty of persuading: local authorities to-a 
steps for the preservation of relics of antiquity ‘has je 
Many visitors have direct, 
they could live in a town equally picturesque and possisi; 
that glamour which ancient architecture always ccle 
In Rye several gentlemen have formed themselves to 
committee for the safeguarding of what remains of they 
and they have not only given time and attention titi 
work, but have paid all the expenses, in order thi 
objection might arise from such an application of ratepre 
In a letter from the secretary which was r : 
last week’s meeting of the Rye Town Council it was pate 
out that archeologists and others objected to the m et 
door, &c., on the ground floor (used as a mortuary) ¢ tl 
Ypres Castle, and the Council-were requested to colid 
the advisability of transferring the mortuary from its pise 
position to, say, the square modern tower at the sout'es 
corner of Ypres Castle, known as the women’s prisorar 
if the Council consented to those alterations being a 
the committee would be prepared to contribute toir 
the cost of such removal if the same were carried out t th 
satisfaction of their hon. architect, Mr. HEsset, Tiziia; 
But much opposition was aroused by the proposal, nin 
On account of the remote contingency that a little ninc 


difficult to say whether the desirable alteration wi | 
permitted. i. be rn ae 


_ THE investigation by Mr. A. MALLock of the vibraon 
caused by the working of the traffic on the Central Lodo 
Railway will ‘cause much ‘surprise. Apparently the i 
after all that has been said, only “sound and fury signin 
nothing.” Theeffect on the flooring of a house is uc 
less than is produced by stamping with the feet. Thiswi 


‘seem incredible tu those who are able to bear ming 


the annoyance of the vibration. - But the manner of tein 
leaves no doubt about the accuracy of Mr. Mau-x 
conclusions. - The instrument employed was a mechanall 
recording ‘seismometer, which at first enlarged the ¢tu: 
motion of the grourid to ten times the full size. te 
wards an instrument was’ used which recorded pote 
graphically and gave a magnification of seventy-five. ik 
all instruments for determining the absolute magnitu: ¢ 
vibrations, where a fixed zero is not available to mer 
from, it depends'on a weight suspended by a spring fr 

support, which itself moves with the vibrating bodyth 
period of the suspended weight on its spring being er 
long compared with that of the vibration to be meas‘e 


The result is that, when the support vibrates, the suspele 


weight is left practically at rest, or any motion it acqre 


is almost entirely a vibration in its own long period, wic 


can readily be distinguished from the quick = at 
the support. The relative movement, therefore, oth 
weight and support, freed from the oscillation of the wah! 
gives the absolute displacement of the support. -Frorth 
care taken'in the observations the results are not like t 
be questioned, and it may therefore be taken for grite 
that, although inconvenience arises, the vibration on ule! 
ground railways in London does not cause injurl t 
buildings, although it may diminish the value of reside2es 


ILLUSTRATIONS.  — 
LDUNTREATH ‘CASTLE, STRATHBLANE, N.B. j 


THE DINING-ROOM, HARTPURY. GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
IVESON HOUSE, FAR HEADINGLEY, LEEDS: DOOR IN SAX 
ek SONS PS ee : a) } aa 
MACLAREN MEMORIAL CHURCH, LARBERT, N-Bi 7 


+ aa ae 
ELECTRICAL LIGHTING STATION, VICTORIA EMBANEME!" 


“MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
“FA” Monday evening last, Mr. William Emerson, president, 
nthe chair. — 

ae 7 Royal Gold Medal. 
| The PRESIDENT at the opening of the meeting said it would 
5e remembered that the Council had nominated Mr. Bentley 

‘or the gold medal of the year. Unfortunately Mr. Bentley 
“lied two days before the election of the gold medallist.. The 
Souncil applied to the King to learn His Majesty’s decision in 
uch a circumstance. They were informed that the King was 
jot in favour of the creation of a precedent for the bestowal of 
,medal on a gentleman of whose selection there was no formal 
_ pproval. The Council, ruled by the King’s decision, had 
herefore to nominate another candidate for the gold medal, and 
 ccordingly nominated Mr. T. E. Collcutt. 

The following were elected as Fellows of the Institute :— 
fr. R. Langton Cole, of London, and Mr. James Miller, of 
ilasgow. : : 

As Associates:—Mr. A. E. Biggs, of Felixstowe; Mr. W. 
Vatkin Ellison, of Erith; and Mr. T. Marshall Smith, of 
ondon. 

_ Mr. W. AUMONIER read a paper on 


Inlay and Marquetry. 


He said there were two methods of making inlaid wood. 
‘he one is to cut the design which is intended to be inlaid and 
ne ground or field out of various sorts of veneers, all of the 
ame thickness, fitting and fixing them together by thin paper 
‘n one face and laying this, the open face, downwards as a 
hole upon a solid ground or board. This is veneered work. 
he other way is to cut the design out in separate pieces as 
bove, but out of wood 3-16 inch to } inch thick, using the 
ume process of marking out, and then putting‘the complete 
tint of the design on to a solid ground or board, sinking holes 
y carvers’ tools the required depth and driving the pieces in, 
ius making a “solid inlay.” In speaking of “ marquetry ” 
‘ad “inlay,” it was never quite understood which sort of work 
/as indicated—whether the solid inlay or the wholly veneered 
‘ork As the workmanship of each was so distinct, he would 
se the term “ marquetry ” for veneered work and “inlay” for 
ie solid inlay above described. The author then dealt with 
ie technical side of the question, describing the old-fashioned 
rocess and that now generally employed, of marking and 
itting the design in the wood, shading, &c. In his opinion, 
rong contrasts or too many different colours on the same 
anel should be avoided, except, perhaps, in the case of ivory 
ebony, or mother-of-pearl in rosewood. One should depend 
ither upon soft harmonies, such as are seen in the best 
samples of Louis XVI. work, with their warm soft greys and 
slows, or in the golden glow of the magnificent inlay in Pisa 
athedral. A broad effect should be striven for, to be produced 
ythe quality and colour of the wood itself and by the direction 
‘grain in which each piece is placed. On no account should 
‘ratching or engraving be used on the surface of the inlay, 
ast of all to express roundness or relief in form. Dealing 
ith a flat surface, an absolutely flat treatment should be 
lowed. One should not aim at too great fineness or intrica- 
@s and complications of lines in the design. It is useless to 
y to emulate the painter and attempt to make too much of a 
\cture—the material is against it. 
| The author went on to speak of the difference between the 
lality of marquetry and inlay, taking the words to bear the 
eaning above attached to them. ‘“ Marquetry,” being wholly 
/€ work of the saw, is apt to become a little too soft and un- 
lating, and perhaps a little bit flabby in parts, under the 
fluence of that more or less mechanical instrument ; while 
lay,” being partly the saw’s work and in part the work of 
Ivers’ tools—cutting in and working by hand—is capable of 
Celving a stronger, more vigorous treatment of outline, and is 
erefore likely to reach an individual and lifelike character of 
“M™ unattained by the saw alone, which stamps it as finer 
| ork—from an art point of view; and even the occasional inaccu- 
cies of fitting and consequent different thicknesses of joints 
‘re and there, give it a distinct charm of itsown. It also hasa 
i pleasing quality of surface, especially as in course of time 


. 


inlay, being thinner, shrinks more than the solid ground, 
‘id thus becomes a little lower than the general surface, 
aking a delightful play on the face of the work. 

\ olid inlay, with the inlay left in relief and afterwards 
‘tved, the author strongly condemned. Carving—as carving 
“Snot improved by having its ground made of a different 
dlour from itself Inlay—as inlay—is not helped by having 
} Surface frittered away by the undulations of carving. Incon- 
‘Usion, he urged them to sweep away all scratchy, uncharacter- 
l€ Work and get back to the face of nature for inspiration in 


1S as in other arts. 


: / Wax Inlay. 
Mr.\HEYwoop SUMNER in a second paper dealt with the 
nplest form of inlay in wood, namely, coloured wax stoppings, 


| 
| 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. | a form of inlay which has fallen into negléct. The Victoria 


and Albert Museum has some very fine specimens of old work 
of this kind. The effect is produced by incised lines, sunk 
spaces and dots, all filled in flush with’ green and red wax. 
Though after the lapse of 550 years some of the stopping has 
perished, yet the beauty of design yielded by the firm incisions 
remains, and these old.examples show what fine things can be 
done in this method by artists who understand the graphic 
possibilities and the limitations of flat surface decoration. Mr. 
Sumner went on to describe the method he had employed in 
some experiments of his own in this kindof work. First trace 
the design on the panel of wood to be incised, cut it either with 
a V tool or knife-blade fixed in a tool-handle, clear out the 
larger spaces with a small gouge leaving tool-mark roughness 
in the bottom for key; when cut stop the suction of the wood. 
by several coats of white hard polish. For coloured stoppings 
resin (as white as can be got), beeswax and powder distemper 
are the three things needful. The melted wax may be run into 
the incisions by. means of a small funnel with handle and gas- 
jet affixed ; it is attachable to the nearest gas burner by india- 
rubber tubing, so that a regulated heat can be applied-to the 
funnel. When thus attached and heated pieces of wax of the 
required inlay colour are dropped into the funnel, and soon there 
will be a run of melted wax dropping from the end of the funnel- 
spout, which is easily guided-by means of the wooden handle, 
and thus the entire panel may be inlaid with the melted wax. 
Superfluous surface wax is cleared off with a broad chisel so as 
to make the whole surface flush. The suction of the wood is 
stopped by means of white hard polish, otherwise the hot wax 
will enter the grain of the wood and stain it. Incised panels 
may be filled successtully with japanners’ gold size and 
powdered distemper colour, using a palette knife to distribute 
the slab mixture. The melted wax, however, gives a more 
interesting and accidental result, and is better suited for 
designs that depend on spaces of colour-stopping for their 
effect. A close grain is the one thing needful in the wood. 
As to design, that which is best suited may be compared to a 
broad sort of engraving. Within certain limits the manner of 
design is more free than is the case with inlay composed of 
veneers of hard material. The absence of beauty of material— 
é.g. pearl, ‘ivory, or choice woods—must be forgotten in the 
beauty, fancy and austere freedom with which the incised 
decoration is expressed. 

Mr. J. D: CRACE said although he differed on a particular 
point with Mr. Aumonier, he was glad to move a vote of 
thanks to the authors of the two interesting papers. 

Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON seconded the motion. 


THE ABBEY AND THE OFFICE OF WORKS. 


HE following letter has appeared in the Zimes :— 

In preparation for the coming Coronation the 
Office of Works is once more about to be turned loose, as it 
was in; 1887, into the Abbey Church of Westminster. The 
moment, therefore, seems opportune for invoking your aid 
against a repetition of the kind of wanton havoc which was 
played in the church fifteen years ago. Three of the grosser 
outrages then perpetrated deserve to be specified :— 

1. On the north side of the sacrarium are three magnificent 
tombs with lofty canopies. They are some of the best speci- 
mens of their class in existence, and are believed to have been 
the work of one artist. Their date is late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century. One of them is the tomb of: Aveline 
Countess of Lancaster (ob. 1273), of whose recumbent effigy a 
fine engraving was published by Stothard. This figure, 
specially noticeable for its admirable drapery, was shamefully 
ill-used in 1887, when large fragments were broken off it. 
Some of these were lying by the side of the effigy when the 
Abbey was reopened to the public. 

2. Abbot Richard de Ware, who was elected in 1258, shortly 
afterwards visited Rome, where he stayed two years. From 
thence he brought a quantity of materials, including porphyry, 
palombinc and serpentine for the paving of the sacrarium in 
mosaic. This exceedingly fine example of “Opus Alex- 
andrinum” was constructed by an Italian workman, Odericus, 
who accompanied the abbot to England. Obviously nothing 
could have been easier than to cover Abbot Ware’s interesting 
pavement with a few planks while the works connected with 
the 1887 Jubilee were in progress. This simple precaution 
being neglected, the mosaic was badly smashed in various 
places, apparently by tools and scaffolding being flung down 
upon it from a height.. The largest and worst of these injuries 
can easily be traced on the south side, a few feet in front of the 
portrait of King Richard II. 

3. The worst and most wanton piece of vandalism was the 
treatment accorded to the Coronation Chair. Before 1887 its 
general colour was that ashy grey so characteristic of very 
ancient wood, while on various parts of its surface were still to be 
found traces of its original ornamentation in gilded-gesso. In 
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preparation for the Jubilee the chair was smartened up by an 
ordinary workman witha coat of dark brown polish—a process 
which obliterated the remains of the antique decoration, and 
imparted to the venerable relic a_ spick-and-span look, 


reminiscent rather of Wardour Street than of Westminster. . , 


Of minor injuries..to the fabric of the church there were 


many, including a number of chips and scratches (as of hob- 


nailed boots) plainly visible on the triforium arcading and on 
the diaper work of Henry III’s walls. si 

A:long and bitter experience of the ways of the Office of 
Works shows that it is not fit to be trusted with the charge of 
historic monuments.. Is it asking too much to demand that 
nothing shall. be done during the next three months to..the 
fabric or furniture of Westminster Abbey without the consent 
of the accomplished surveyor to the Dean and Chapter, Mr. 
Micklethwaite ? 


: CHESTER™ CATHEDRAL. . ; 
‘PARTY of members of the Chester Archzological Society 
went on Easter Monday to Chester Cathedral for the 


purpose of inspecting the important works of restoration 


which for a considerable time past have been going on in 
the south transept of the cathedral, and are now. nearing 
completion 
Archdeacon Barber was a very efficient cicerone. Seats were 
provided, in the transept for the accommodation of the visitors, 
and before the inspection was proceeded with the Archdeacon 
read an, interesting paper descriptive of the transepts’ main 
features, both artistic and historical. Particularly interesting 
was his explanation of the artistic designs in the present 
restoration. 5 
Dealing at the outset with the historical part of his subject 
the Archdeacon said the story of the great south transept— 
this unique feature of Chester,Cathedral—had often been told, 
therefore he would content himself with a brief epitome of it 
' Originally the south transept,was of the same size and character 
as that of the north transept... When the monks of the 
fourteenth century were anxious to extend the proportions of 
their church, and to erect chapels , dedicated to particular 
saints, they found it impossible to do this towards the north, as 
the monastic buildings abutted closely on the.church on that 
side... They must therefore enlarge towards the south. Here 
their progress, was barred by the parish church of St. Oswald 
(if indeed it bore that. title at the time), but a way out of this 
difficulty was simple, viz. the erection of another church in close 
proximity for the use of the parishioners. Whether this was 
done before or after the building of the transept it was perhaps 
not possible to say with any certainty, and opinions seemed to 
differ on the point. But one thing was certain—that in the 
original conception and building of the transept the only 
entrance to it was through the rest of the church. There was 
no external doorway in it, and this almost led to the conclusion 
that a church was first built for the use of the parishioners, and 
then the building of the transept was proceeded with. That 
church was dedicated to St. Nicholas, and was now the music 
hall. The late Mr. J. H. Parker and Sir Gilbert Scott ascribed 
the date of the transept to Abbot Richard Synesbury about 
the middle of the fourteenth century, and this theory 
was. supported by the character-of the arches. But the 
first builders only worked to the triforium level, leaving 
the: upper portion to their successors, and probably tem- 
porarily roofing in what they had. done. This at any rate 
‘was the opinion of Sir Gilbert Scott. The clerestory, the large 
south window (as first erected) and the west windows belonged 
.to the fifteenth century, and were probably the work of Abbot 
Simon Ripley. In the plate of the. series. of window-tracery 
from Chester Cathedral, prepared by Mr. Ashpitel, and published 
in Mr. Parker's tractate, the date ascribed to the windows of 
the eastern aisle and the southern extremities of both aisles 
was 1360, and to the clerestory windows 1490. . These con- 
siderations to which others might be added by the architectural 
expert gave us a fairly accurate idea of the date of the build- 
ing of the transept, and of the time which elapsed before it was 
completed. “Sir Gilbert Scott, referring to this part of the 
cathedral, said:—“ Of the Later Decorated style we have a truly 
magnificent example in the south transept, whilst of the Early 
Perpendicular we have specimens in the clerestories of the 
same transept.” In saying this Sir Gilbert Scott was not 
unmindful of the extreme difficulty which must attend any 
attempt at disentangling the works of different dates, for he 
remarked ‘that the Perpendicular work of the nave and transept 
was so intermingled and complicated as almost to defy such 
attempt. We could not be too thankful (said the Archdeacon) 
that the project of recasing and repairing the exterior at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century did not proceed further 
than the main south front, where the result was so deplorable. 
that it had been characterised thus, “‘As mean a work as that 
century -has »produced” . He had already referred’ to the 
reason. of the extension of» the church in this direction, 
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large holes where the supports of galleries and pews had restec 
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viz. the erection of more chapels with special dedics. 
tions. The dedication of two of these chapels was know 
The southern one was the chapel of St. Nicholas, ‘and 
northern one was that of St. Mary Magdalene. There was n 
record of the dedication of the others. One was describe, 

the plan as “the chancel.” Could this have been dedi 
St. Oswald? The other was nameless. We wete told th: 
“ John Arneway, who had been ten times successively mayc_ 
of Chester, and died 1278, is said to be’ buried befor 
St. Leonard’s altar in the south part of the conventual i 
monastic church, where he founded two chantry chapels. 
But this would be nearly 100 years before the date which ha 
been suggested for the building of the transept. Could it b. 
that the transept not only occupied the site of the parish churc| 
of St. Oswald, but also that of the altar of St. Leonard and th. 
two chantry chapels, and that these were continued in a. 
altered position in the enlarged church? Unless evidence wa 
forthcoming from some unknown and unsuspected quarter thi 
must be a mere matter of conjecture. In 1488 the parishioner 
deserted St. Nicholas Church (which after being desecrate. 
became in 1545 the common hall with a warehouse underneat} 
Jater’a theatre, and now the music hall), and once mor 
claimed and successfully asserted their rights to their old loca 
tion. The transept became their parish church and so cor. 
tinued until 1880, when the new. church of St. Thoma 
was substituted for it, and St Oswald’s became an integers 
part of the cathedral. During those 4oo years the build 
ing must have witnessed many vicissitudes. At first ther 
was perhaps no division, or at any rate only a low scree 
separating the church on the northern side from the rest of th 
building, and the services for the parishioners had to be con 
ducted at times which did not interfere first with the devotion’ 
of the monks and afterwards with the cathedral services. ‘T 
1827 Dean Copleston erected a solid partition reaching to th 
roof by way of making both buildings distinct, so that th| 
services might be held simultaneously in each. They all kne1 
how unworthy of the rest of the cathedral this portion seeme. 
when it was once more thrown into it There was the uneve 
wooden floor on which the pews had been placed ; the white 
wash on the walls and columns, in both of which were lei 


When visitors entered the cathedral by the St Oswald’s doo 
they were aghast at the dilapidated and apparently uncared 
for condition of the building as they found it. The Archdeaco’ 
then described in order the various stages of the restoration 0 
reparation of this transept after 1,000/ granted by the Ecclesia: 
tical Commissioners had been expended in 1880 in the neces 
sary repairs of external work. The first thing undertaken wa 
the groining of the eastern aisle. Having explained th’ 
representations on the various carved bosses and mentione! 
that two of the windows were filled with stained glass abou 
this time as memorials to Colonel Twemlow and Genera 
Harding, the Archdeacon passed on to the year 1887, when th 
mean tracery was removed from the great south window an/ 
replaced by the elegant and graceful flamboyant tracery whic| 
was now to be seen under Sir Arthur Blomfield. Th 
subject of the window was “The Triumph of Faith,” and th 
whole cost of both stonework and glass was borne by Eai 
Egerton of Tatton, to whose father the first Baron Egerton ¢ 
Tatton it formed a memorial. In 1889 the eastern aisle wa 
refloored, the divisions between its several chapels indicatec 
and the sedilia and piscina. in St. Nicholas’s Chapel restored 
this last as a memorial to Mr Timothy Lee. Other window: 
designed by Mr. Kempe were added as memorials to th) 
husband and father of Mrs. Arthur Potts, and the Hon. H. C 
Raikes, MP. Coming to the restoration now approachin) 
completion, Archdeacon Barber, after explaining its inception 
as a memorial to the late Duke of Westminster, said everyon 
would be’ struck’ with the transformation which had beet 
effected, and with the completeness and thoroughness. of th) 
work which had been done. The columns and walls had bee! 
cleared of numerous coats of whitewash, thus disclosins th 
original stone. _ Extensive repairs were necessary not only 4 
the bases, but also in other portions of the piers, and this har 
been carefully and skilfully done so that the newer masonr — 
harmonised absolutely with the old. The vaulting of the roof 
had been carried out for the first time, and we had now “a 
oak groining in the centre aisle and stone groining in th’ 
western one. All the bosses were designed by Mr. vest 


in conjunction with Messrs. Thompson, whose carvers execute’ 
them under the skilful guidance of Mr. Fincher, who carve 
the bulk of the figures himself. Anyone who was privileged te 
be present when this was being done could not help beinj 
struck with the artistic care and intelligence displayed _ Som : 
impression might be formed of the vastness of the work fro : 
the fact that the stones out of which the larger bosses wel!” 
carved weighed three-quarters of a ton. Turning first te 
the central portion they could not but admire the genera 
effect of the oak groining, and again’ commend the wisdom 0 — 
Sir, Gilbert,Scott and his successors in’ adopting this mode 0 
treatment, The colour of the stone was such that the twi 
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srials blended together in perfect harmony. There: were 
sty-nine carved bosses in this portion of the roof. Five of 
, larger ones represented “Abel kneeling at an altar, on 
his a lamb,” “ Noah’s ark with the dove returning with 
, olive leaf,” “ Abraham offering up Isaac,” “ Moses descend- 
» from Mount Sinai,” and “Joshua crossing the river 
an” The other larger bosses were coloured and heraldic, 
» senting the arms of the Duke of Westminster, the Arch- 
i op of York, the Bishop of Chester and the Dean of Chester. 
je northern bay of the western aisle the large boss repre- 
sd “ The Baptism of Our Lord by St. John,” and the smaller 
es had reference to the event, for instance, the hovering 
, the fish with a label inscribed “ Ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto,” 
the dragon pierced with'a sword, significant, it seemed to 
i, of the exorcism which ‘used to accompany baptism. In 
y1ext bay we had “ The Transfiguration” with Our Lord in 
, ict of blessing, holding the orb and cross. The Old Testa- 
{ saints were called to mind by the. bosses on either side. 
ie next bay we saw “ The Resurrection of Our Lord,” and in 
, ast and southern bay “The Ascension,” with the eleven 
tles. In conclusion Archdeacon Barber expressed the 
¢: that these visits of the Society would quicken intelligent 
est in the beautiful cathedral, and would also tend to the 
: being and greater prosperity and usefulness of the Society. 
fr H. Taylor having directed attention to an interesting 
yal tablet in memory of Ald. John Leche, whose family were 
) vounger branch of the house of Carden, who settled here in 
| :arly part of the sixteenth century, Dr. Stolterfoth proposed 
‘ry hearty vote of thanks to Archdeacon Barber, which was 
gedunanimously. © | 
‘he company then inspected many features of interest 
) e restored transept, also several arawings kindly lent by 
jideacon Barber 


‘SHALLOW TUNNELS FOR RAILWAYS. 


ae was a time when foreign experience would not 
have much influence on any question connected with 
avays in this country.. All the world used to derive in- 
pition from England. But all that has been changed, and 
«are all now disposed to over-estimate the importance 
reign experiments. The Board of Trade having sent the 
h® inspecting officer of railways, Lieut.-Col. A.’ H:: Yorke, 
., to examine the Chemin de Fer Metropolitain de Paris, his 
2 rthas appeared. ‘The ‘following are the most important 
2 rks :— 

“he complete scheme of underground communication at 
rent authorised in Paris comprises a system of railways in 
h ow tunnels, having a total length of 38°86 miles. . Of the 
Le length seven-tenths is designed to be in tunnel, and the 
2 ainder in open cutting or on viaduct. Nearly all the lines 
scape, the tracks being laid side by side in the same 
1 el. 

‘he only portions of the system that are at present com- 
I:d and open for traffic are the east-west line from the Porte 
€incennes to the Porte Maillot, and short lengths from the 
‘e de Etoile to the Porte: Dauphine, and from the Place de 
| i the Trocadero. These lines have a total mileage of 
(mules. 

‘m addition to the lines actually constructed and open for 
atc, another section, namely, that forming the northern half 
‘e circular railway, about 6°5 miles in length, is now under 
0 truction . 

‘the estimated cost of the works to be executed by the 
11cipality is 3,000,000 francs per kilometre, and of those to 
€arried out by the contractor 800,000 francs per kilometre. 
| total cost of the entire scheme contemplated, inclusive of 
i lines about 81 miles long not yet authorised, may be 
X cted to reach 300,c00,0c0 francs (12,000,000/.). 

Che authoriséd fares are 25 centimes (24d.) first class and 
5 entimes (13@.) second class for any distance. Second-class 
-m tickets, available for the rest of the day, are issued at 
€ntimes (27.) up to9 A.M. The receipts are the property 
fhe working company, but they have to pay to the 
1 icipality a royalty on each first-class ticket of 10 centimes 
[) and on each second-class ticket of 5 centimes (3¢.). ° 


‘(he work on the lines already open for traffic was 
€menced towards the end of 1898, and was completed in 
“nteen months. The chief difficulties encountered were due 
Dhe necessity for removing and reconstructing the main 
€:rs and water pipes, &c., along the route of the railway, 
v8 to the small depth at which the tunnels were made. 
| Instance, the main sewer in the Rue de Rivoli had to be 
lhe displaced and two new sewers, one on each side of the 
‘et, substituted for it. No comprehensive system of subways 
0 ontain all drains, pipes for gas and water, and wires, seems 
ever to have been undertaken. . 

‘The tunnels were constructed .as near the surface of the 
tats as possible, but. the depth varies according to circum- 
4 ces. Asa general rule the top.of the arch is about 3 feet 


| 
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6 inches below the surface of the street, but where the line 
passes. below the main sewers of the Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
and of the Boulevard d’Asnietes, or where one line crosses 
another, the depth is very much greater. On the other hand, 
the railway emerges into the open near the Place de la Bastille, 
and crosses the canal Saint-Martin by means of a bridge. 

The whole of the tunnelling, except at some of the stations, 
is arched; the side walls, arches and inverts being built of 
rubble masonry. The width of the tunnel for a‘single line is 
12 feet 94 inches, and for a double-line 21 feet 8 inches, at 
rail level ; the height of the arch above rail level is 13 feet 
24 inches for single line, and 14-feet 9} inches for double line, 
the arches in all cases being elliptical.. Refuges are provided 
in the tunnel at 82 feet intervals’ on alternate sides. The 
underside of the arch is finished with a ¢oat of Vassy cement, 
3-inch thick, and the walls and invert'with Portland cement. 

The stations are mostly in arched ‘tunnels, having a clear 
width at springing of 46 feet 6 inches, and a height above rail 
level of 16 feet 5 inches. The station platforms are 246 feet 
long, sufficient to accommodate trains of eight coaches. 
Arched stations are invariably adopted wkere the line is below 
the water-bearing strata of the subsoil. 

The girdér-covered stations have side walls of masonry 
which support the’ main transverse girders, upon which rest 
longitudinal girders, with jack arches between them. In these 
cases the rvof of the tunnel forms the floor of the street. , 

All the tunnels are whitewashed inside and the stations are ’ 
lined with glazed white tiles, and, as the tunnels are lighted 
throughout by electric incandescent lamps, the effect is 
remarkably bright and clean. 

An attempt was made to use shields for the purpose of 
driving the tunnels under the streets without disturbing the 
surface. The result was not satisfactory; several serious. 
subsidences occurred, causing considerable inconvenience to 
the street traffic. In some parts of the work, therefore, the use 
of shields had to be abandoned,.and the method of “cut and 
cover” adopted instead. In the Rue de Rivoli it was not 
possible to employ a shield owing to the presence of the main 
sewer already alluded to, and here the open cutting system 
had _of necessity to be employed, the street traffic being for a 
time entirely interrupted. In order to facilitate the removal of 
the excavated material, four galleries were driven from the 
tunnel to the bank of the Seine, where stagings were erected, 
enabling the “ spoil” to be delivered into barges 

The permanent way consists of vignoles or flat-bottomed 
rails, 49 feet long, weighing 105 lbs. per yard, creosoted 
sleepers of beechwood and gravel ballast. Sole plates are used 
between the rails and sleepers, and the rails are secured to the 
sleepers by means of coach screws. The rail joints, which are 
supported on sleepers, are not opposite each other, and all rails 
are bonded for electrical purposes by four copper conductors. 
There are sixteen sleepers to each rail length. 

The railway is worked by electricity on the (500 volt) 
continuous current system. The conductor rails are placed in 
the. 6-foot way at a distance of 13 inches from the running 
rails, each conductor consisting of two double-headed - rails 
weighing 78 lbs. per yard, supported on sleepers of extra 
length at intervals of 10 feet. The current is collected from 
the rails and conveyed’ to the motors by means of a shoe 
(sabot frotieur) attached to each motor carriage. 

The trains are composed at present of four coaches, viz. 
one motor carriage (azfomotrice) and three trailing.carriages . 
(voitures d’attelage), All the carriages are four-wheeled and 
have centre buffers. The motor carriages differ from the rest 
in having a compartment at one end, and in some cases at 
both ends, for the driver or motor-man, and also in having a 
much stronger under frame, but the seating capacity is the 
same as in the trailers. The motor carriages have two motors 
of 100 horse-power each, one on each axle. 

There are eighteen stations on the line between the Porte 
de Vincennes and the Porte Maillot, three on the Porte 
Dauphine branch, and four on the Trocadero branch—making 
twenty-five in all. But if the three stations at the Place de 
’Etoile be counted as one, as in reality they are, the number 
of stations at present open is reduced to twenty-three. Of 
these all-are arched éxcept eight ; seven are constructed with 
girder roofs, and one, viz. that at the Place de la Bastille, is in 
open cutting. 

The excavation of the stations was the chief cause of 
obstruction of the streets, as the levels did not permit of 
tunnelling and the dimensions were too. great to permit of the 
use of the shield. 

Asa general rule the stations have ordinary side platforms 
for the up and down trains, but some of the terminal stations 
and the double station at the Gare de Lyon have island plat- 
forms. The terminal stations are in two portions a few yards 
apart, each with its island platform, one for arrival and the 
other for departure. These are connected together by a single 
line loop, with a radius of 1co feet, which abolishes the need 
of cross-over roads and allows trains to start on their return 
journey without other operation than running round the loop. 
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To these stations the term “en raquette” has been applied. 
It may be mentioned that the trains on this railway travel on 
the right-hand track instead of the left-hand, as is usual on 
other lines. ; } 

Access to the stations is afforded by stairways leading from 
the streets to booking. halls, placed. immediately below the 
surface, from which other statrs,.and where necessary foot 
bridges, ‘enable the passengers to: reach the platforms. No 
change.is given at the windows.where tickets are issued, but 
the proprietors of the bookstalls are bound by their agreement 
te supply change to passengers free of charge. The entrances 
to the stations are situated in the side pavements of the streets, 
or else in the centre street refuges, and as a rule they are sur- 
mounted by a roof or kiosk of more or less ornate design. 
The stations are well lighted by incandescent electric lamps, 
about 13. feet apart, andoccasionally arc lamps are provided 
in addition. ae 

The signalling of the line is automatic. Each station is 
provided with an entering signal (or, as it is called in England, 
a home signal) and a-starting signal, and when the distance 
between-two stations renders it desirable, an additional signal 


is fixed half-way between them. A. separate electric circuit is. 


provided for the signals, which are actuated by means of 
treadles placed alongside of the rails, the arrangement: being 
such that two signals must: be at danger behind each train, or, 
-n other words, there must always be an empty block section 
between any two trains. 

The lines are open from 5 30 A.M. till 1 A.M. Between 
5-30 A.M. and 8.30 P.M..the trains succeed each other every 
three minutes on the main line and every six minutes on the 
branches. Between 8.30 P.M. and I A.M. the intervals between 
trains. become six minutes on the main lines and. twelve 
minutes on the branches. The trains consist of four coaches 
each capable of carrying fifty passengers, or 200 per train. At 
three minutes’ intervals there are twenty trains in the hour, 
equal to a carrying capacity of 4,000 passengers in each 
direction. »At certain hours of the day this accommodation is 
feund to. be insufficient, and it is proposed to increase it by 
doubling the length of the trains, which will then consist of 
eight vehicles, the two first of which will be motor carriages. 

The distance from the Porte de Vincennes to the Porte 
Maillot is 6°6 miles, and the time allowed for the journey is 
30 minutes, which gives an average speed of about 13 miles 
an hour, while the maximum speed does not exceed as a rule 
18} miles an hour... These speeds may seem low, but they are 
due to the fact that there are 18 stations on the route, each of 
which, allowing for slowing down, stopping and starting, entails 
a loss of time of about half a minute, so that the actual running 
time available is only 21 minutes instead of 30. On the other 
hand, the stations being so near together, there is not time to 
permit of the speed being accelerated beyond the maximum 
mentioned above. 

The Metropolitain, as it exists at present, has several features 
in common-with the Central-London Railway. The distance 
from the Porte de Vincennes to the Porte Maillot is 66 
miles ; that from Shepherd’s Rush to the Bank 577. Both 
lines follow the direction of one of the main arteries of traffic 
in their respective cities ; they were both opened in the same 
month, July 1900, the French line’on the rgth and the English 
line on the 30th ; they are both railways, as distinguished from. 
tramways ; both are: underground, and both are worked by 
electrical power on the continuous current (500 volt). system. 
The intervals between trains on the Metropolitain (main line) 
are 3 minutes during the day and 6 minutes at night ; on the 
Central London they are’ 2 minutes 37 seconds during 
the busy hours in the morning and evening, 3 minutes to 
33 minutes during the rest of the day and 6 minutes at night. 
Both lines are open daily for about 20 hours. 

The principal difference between the two is in the depth 
below the surface at which they are respectively constructed, 
the Metropolitain being as close to the surface. as possible, 
while the Central London is from 80 to 100 feet below the 
level‘of the street.: They differ als. in some other respects. 
The Metropolitain is in. masonry tunnel, the Central London is 
in iron tube; the former has both up and down lines side by 
side in the same tunnel, the latter has each track in a separate 
tube ; the tunnels of the. former are lighted throughout, the 
tubes of the latter are without light except at the stations ; the 
former has carriages of two classes, the ‘latter of one class only ; 
access to the stations in Paris is afforded by short flights of 
stairs,.whereas on the. London line it is necessary to employ 
lifts of large dimensions and costly construction to convey 
passengers to and from the platforms, whereby the working 
expenses are largely increased. 

Other instances of railways or tramways laid in shallow 
tunnels or subways below the streets of large cities besides the 
Metropolitain of Paris are.:—(1). The extension‘of the Orleans 
Railway’in Paris from its former terminus at the Austerlitz 
Station ‘to the new station on the Quai d’Orsay ; (2) the Inner 
Circle Railway of London ; ( 3). the railway along the Boulevard 
Andrassy in Buda Pesth; (4) the tramways below the Common 
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being constructed in New York. . a 

The extension of the Orleans railway from the form 
terminus at the Austerlitz station to the grand new station ( 
the Quai d’Orsay is a very fine piece of work. As it is intend 
} 


and Tremont Street in Boston, US A.;and (5) the railways A a 


if 


to accommodate main line trains only, it does not facilitate loc. 
or urban traffic, and serves a different pu pose from ti 
Metropolitain, but it may be of interest if 7 make a bri 
reference to it here. It.is almost entirely in ‘tunnel, the dep 
of which below the surface is small, and was only authoris; 
on condition that'no steam locomotive should enter the tunn 
even during construction. A system of electric traction h 
therefore been installed between the old and new stations ont 
continuous current (500 volt) system. hel agen ih, 
The new station at the Quai d’Orsay is unique, every effc 
having been made to render it artistically worthy of Paris, . 
is built of white stone, and is of fine proportions and rich 
decorated both outside and in! The arrangements for tran| 
ferring the passengers and their luggage from the street level 
the trains which are in the tunnel, and vice versa, are admj. 
able, and might ‘be studied with advantage by. railway cor, 
panies in other countries. - In the matter of railway station 
Paris has set an.example to the world. eee |- 
In general construction the underground portions of t]_ 
Metropolitan and District railways of London are not unlil 
the Metropolitain of Paris, and when-the former have bee 
remodelled and equipped for electrical traction, it may be hope 
that the resemblance will be much closer. - . 
The Buda-Pesth: railway is only 22. miles long, and li. 
below that fine thoroughfare, the Boulevard Andrassy, alon, 
which no surface tramway has been allowed to be laid, It | 
as close to the street surface as possible, the rails being on 
10 feet 9 inches below it. The line is double, and there a) 
ten stations.on it. It has no connection at present with any | 
the surface tramways or railways. The working arrangemen 
are very similar to those of the Paris line, but the electric; 
conductor is placed overhead instead of on the level of ¢t 
rails. . | 
The underground facilities for communication which alread 
exist in Boston,'U S.A, and which are being provided in Ne. 
York, have been recently reported on by the tramways managi 
and electrical engineer of the London County Council. Ti 
Boston subway is intended for tramway traffic only, and cor) 
nects with the surface tramways, differing in this Tespe: 
from the Metropolitain of Paris, and from all the other unde| 
takings referred to. in this report. It must, however, hi 


admitted that the difference between these underground rai. 
ways and tramways is somewhat slight a 
The New York scheme is for a railway, but as it provide 
for four tracks—two for local and two for express trains—it | 
altogether on a larger scale than the undertakings in eithe 
Paris, Buda-Pesth or Boston. | The officers of the Londo 
County Council regard this as an “ideal form of transit,” bi 
no part of it is yet completed. et | 
The subways or tunnels in the three last-named ities-| 
Buda-Pesth, Boston and -New:York—have one feature in cor 
mon; they are all rectangular in section, and are constructe. 
of steel girders and columns combined with concrete. In thi 
they differ from the tunnels of the Metropolitain in Paris an. 
of the Metropolitan and District railways in London, which ar 
arched. a Set ae 
It cannot, I think, be doubted that. as regards the con 
venience of passengers.and economy. of working the balance ¢ 
advantage lies with the shallow tunnel or subway as compare: 
with the deep-level tube: It is easier of access, affords greate 
opportunities for escape in case of a breakdown or accident 
and possesses a purer atmosphere. But the difficulties of con 
structing such subways along. the principal streets in Londoi 
are formidable. Apart from the unavoidable. interference wit] 
the surface of the streets, and consequent dislocation of traffic 
which would cause much inconvenience and dissatisfaction| 
there remains the still greater difficulty, due to the presence : 
few feet below the surface of a network of sewers, drains 
water pipes, gas pipes, electric-light cables, telegraph ‘an 
telephone conduits, &c., to which must, in many places, bi’ 
added vaults and cellars extending under the roadway. » Al 
these would have to be diverted and reconstructed, or heavy) 
compensation paid for their abolition. The problem is furthe 
complicated in London by the narrowness of the thoroughfares. 
Some experience of these difficulties has been gained in the 
past during the construction of the Inner Circle Railway anc — 
more recently during that of the Whitechapel and Bow extension 
to which allusion was made by the chairman of the Motrgpais * 
District Railway in his address to the shareholders last month, 
Where, however, new thoroughfares are in process of forma. 
tion, the obstacles to shallow subways are not so serious, # 
advantage may well be taken of the opportunities so offered » n 
build subways for tramway or, railway purposes (pera | 
for ‘ordinary vehicular traffic), in the manner proposed by t 
London County Council along: the new street now. being ma hae 
from the Strand to Holborn. iy = ee 1 
a 
le 
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THE ROMAN FORUM. 
-Rome.correspondent of the. 7; wwes writes :— _ 

qe or Boni, director of .eX¢avations in the Roman 

un, has made another discovery of unusual interest. It 

long been his conviction that the subsoil of a part of the 
i 


m contains the ‘necropolis of the founders of Rome, and 
vent 


> Bus gr 


¥ e Aryan origin of those founders, the character 
7 tombs must be in accordance with the Aryan custom of 
or vation. _ Critics have displayed much scepticism concerning 
‘theory, as also concerning the traces of Aryan develop- 
it which Signor Boni has detected in the Forum ; but he 
sz once more silenced their objections by producing the object 
se existence they had doubted or denied. Last evening 
4 iscovered a prehistoric tomb, believed to date approximately 
| the eighth century B C., containing a large urn, or dolium, 
sf lack ware full of calcined bones, and several reticulated 
« shaped vases, besides a bowl. and a cup ‘with horned 
jles like those found in the terremare of the Bronze Age. 
Ti tomb is situated in the bed-clay some 12 feet below the 
e | of the Sacred Way, opposite the Regia, and close by the 
iple of Antoninus and Faustina. 
‘/n some respects this discovery is the most important yet 
m» e inthe Forum. One tomb is not a necropolis, but it is 
41 umptive evidence of the existence of others. Unless the 
it an Government should, to its shame, restrict the, funds 
4¢ ssary for the exploration of the lower strata of the Forum, 
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hoint will soon be settled. Meanwhile it is to be noted that 


| 


h eticulated vases of the tomb bear a striking resemblance 
9 2tted gourds, and that the covering of the funeral urn is a 
a ful reproduction of a conical hut roof—signs that they date 
1, a primitive period. The tomb may be regarded as the 
x 2me link in the further end of the chain of Roman history, 
B tected in the Forum and illustrated by Sigrior Boni in the 
ji overies of the c¢7ffws under the Black Stone, the Rostra, 
h ritual pits, the massive Republican drains (beside which 
Cloaca Maxima seems insignificant), the extraordinary 
ir rground gallery for scene-shifting, the Lacus and the Fons 
Lime, the Sacred Way, the Heroon of Czsar, the Regia, the 
1 se of the Vestals, the Basilica A:milia, and the church of 
; ‘a Maria Antiqua—to enumerate. only the more important 
f s astonishing results. How vast is the cilture and how 
mense the work required to excavate a site which, within a 
e acres, contains monuments extending from prehistoric 
isto the eighth century AD., can be appreciated only by 
he who have watched week by week and month by month 
h progress of the excavations; ard people who complain 
h united Italy has done little for Rome should reflect upon 
he achievements of a Venetian (who deserves, if ever man 
« rved, the title of Civis Romanus), under the auspices of 
h [talian State, on a site where, though it was one of the chief 


t les of civilisation, the Popes: were content. that cows should 
1e. 


RUCTURAL COLOUR DECORATION OF 
HE INTERIOR OF PUBLIC. BUILDINGS.” 


, 


; (Conciuded from last week.) 


pray be blamed for not referring with greater fulness to the 
painted wall surfaces and roofs, of which there are many, in 
Ml id churches. This work is raising itself above mere 
¢mercial expression, and under the direction, and with the 
!peration of the architects of these buildings, we have 
linces by many painters of ability and knowledge. 
fthere is one thing which may strike us in this modern work 
‘ eing different and inférior to the best work of the old time, 
| a very general want of use of the full brush of colour 
aied through the work with bold and: masterly sweep, 
\\ding thereby, in the necessary repetition of a pattern, the 
| hanical and accurate repeat so constantly seen in modern 
x, and never to be found in the old. 

Nhat makes so much ecclesiastical decoration of the 
rent day so devoid of interest is just this absence of 
ligent handling. We are better without colour if it is not 
{ina manner consonant with its dignity. We may be sure 
‘evenge on us will be ample if we use it in any other way, 
uch in the lowliest border or diaper as in the picture they 
1 surround. 

/1 our theatres and places of public entertainment the same 
1st€ss is, alas! not being made. The desire of the modern 
| tre manager to build a theatre, and to open it in six months, 
saat the production of anything else than a place in which 
/S may be produced. We are far behind the French in this 
ter. In Paris the foyers and staircases of the principal 


re notably decorated. by artists, so. that’ the audience 


i 
ed 


| 
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e of knowing that it is not in a mere box of 
but ina temple devoted to the arts. I am inclined 
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to think that Were our ‘theatres of the latter kind the interest 
of the audience in ‘the art of the drama wotild be quickened 
and encouragéd. 

And now as to the principal methods in use by painters at 
the present time. Probably the world has never seen’ a more 
beautiful method of painting than buon or true fresco, but, 
alas! its use has not been fully justified in this country. The 
Royal Commission I have just referred to took a good deal of 
evidencé as to its suitability for the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament: A number of painters of eminence spoke » 
against its being attempted: ‘ They advocated the use of oil- 
colour: “But the Commissioners, perhaps dazzled by what 
were then considered the triumphs of modern art—the frescoes at 
Munich—decided that the new paintings should be in’ that 
method. 

Dyce, Cope, my father and one or two others were suc- 
cessively commissioned. Exposed, however, to the bad air of 
their surroundings, these works have in some cases suffered 
beyond repair. So doubtful were the painters themselves as 
to the suitability’ of the scheme that when Maclise was com- 
missioned to paint the walls of the painted chamber he, with the 
sanction of the Commissioners, proceeded to Germany in order 
to make researches into the practice of stereochrome or water- 
glass painting. The result was that he adopted the process in 
the large wall-painting, “The Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher after the Battle of Waterloo;” it was also adopted by 
Mr. Herbert, who was then engaged on other wall surfaces in 
the palace. 

You will permit me to remind you of what happens in buon 
fresco. The powder colours mixed with lime water’are applied 
to the last and freshly-spread coat of plaster before it has had 
time to absorb more than a trace of carbonic acid from the air. 
The painting ground is in. fact saturated with an aqueous 
solution of hydrate. of lime, that is, slaked lime, while there 
remains a large reserve of shis compound in an undissolved 
condition. When on such a surface a layer of pigment mixed 
with water is placed, as that water evaporates the lime water 
in the ground diffuses into the paint, soaks it through and 
through, and gradually takes up carbonic acid from the air, 
thus producing carbonate of lime which is the ‘actual binding 
material.* ‘The-whole painting gains in this chemical action, 
appearing to absorb light and to reflect it from the sand facets 
of the ground to the spectator. © 

But, unfortunately, and here I again quote from’ Professor 
Church’s interesting book, “The Chemistry of Paints and 
Painting,” “the protection afforded to the pigments by the 
binding material, this carbonate of lime, is not generally very 
efficient. | In the case of a dry wall, free from soluble saline 
matter, and exposed to a pure atmosphere, it may remain good 
for centuries. But in air contaminated with the products of the 
combustion of coal and gas, and with tarry and sooty impurities, 
a fresco picture soon perishes. ' The binding carbonate. of lime 
is converted into the sulphate, breaking up the paint. The 
same causes will form sulphate of magnesia from the carbonate 
of magnesia in the plaster, and the paint will scale off.” 

In our large towns therefore to-day, buon’ fresco has no 
chance of lasting. 

The stereochrome or water-glass process consists in spray- 
ing the painting after completion with a warm dilute solution 
of potash silicate, or potash-soda silicate, which is obtained by 
fusing the purest sand obtainable with carbonate of potash or 
carbonate of soda. The pigments themselves are mixed with, 
some of the fixing liquid: This form of painting is a German 
invention of comparatively recent date; it has not been 
frequently used in this country, and we have very little experi- 
ence of its behaviour. 

In the consideration of the possibilities of tempera painting 
we find ourselves'‘on surer ground, no longer so fearful of the 
consequences of the contaminated atmosphere of our towns. 
I am glad to be able ‘to read you a few words I have received 
from’ Sir William Richmond as to this medium, which he used 
on the walls of a modern church at Cheltenham a few years 
ago He says :— 

“Tle wall was prepared with lime and sand, the final 
tntonaco was in marble dust and well-slaked lime, and it was 
wonderfully white. The whole design was drawn in charcoal, 
corrected with care. Egg,’ Capri wine and powder colours 
were used.: The yoke of egg alone was used, plenty of wine 
and distilled water: The first painting should be in. what the 
Italians called ‘ Verdaccio, namely, raw siena (black and 
white), with plenty; of impasto. «In two hours this canbe 
glazed with warm colour and painted into. . I'am quite certain 
that the yoke of egg and wines form the very best and most 
durable medium for wall-painting: Most of the Italian wall- 
paintings which have lasted were’ not painted in fresco but in 
the tempera of yolk of egg, the essentialoil of which is a most 
powerful binding liquid; enabling the painting to dry like a 
rock.” 


* T am indebted to Professor Church’s 7he Chemistry of Paints 
and Painting for this description. : : 
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Sir William further says :—“ I prefer yolk of egg and wine 
eyen to buon fresco ;; the colour is almost as pure, not quite so 
light, and if it is necessary to get rich colour, the medium will 
give it to any extent.” oe 

Professor Church, speaking of the large amount of oil in 
the egg yolk, says, “This vehicle does not act so effectually as 
oil and varnish in locking up pigments, and so the protection 
against change which it affords is less.” But I think we may 
take it that the protection is certainly considerable, while the 
old method of varnishing the painting with sandarac in oil 
affords further protection against moisture and impure air. 

The well-known. spirit fresco, invented: by the late Mr. 
Gambier Parry,. differs! little from ordinary oil-painting on 
‘account of the large quantity of oil in the copal, which forms 
so much of the medium, the constituent parts of which, I may 
remind you, are only multiples of these proportions, Viz 


OZS. 


Gum elemi or elemi'resin , ° ° . Male 
Pure white wax (beeswax) . . : . ong 
Oil.of spikedavendéy 24.0 yt ae") Ny . Ate) 
Finest preparation of artists’ copal . = ° «5 20 


With this medium incorporated by heat all colours in dry 
powder are mixed. 
the name of spirit fresco to the method because oil of spike 
and turpentine may be freely used as liquids during the’ process 
of painting. The beeswax secures, of course, a perfectly matt, 
or dead surface, but it is liable to produce a kind of bloom in 
the course of years, and may wholly disappear in the course of 
time. 

Besides the paintings by Mr. Gambier Parry at Higham and 
Gloucester Cathedral, Lord Leighton’s “Arts of War” and 
“‘Arts of Peace” at South Kensington and seven paintings by 
Ford Madox Brown in the town hall of Manchester are 


examples of this method. They appear to be standing well, 


though we may expect them to darken, and there are a few 
signs of the bloom referred to above in the “ Arts of Peace.” 
Professor Church considers that a sound. medium is to be 


found in the proportions of ; 
OZSs. 


Oil of spike . ° : ° ° ° ° ob 

Parafhiiwax 5° 4! ; eedarae ° io ey | 
(The two mixed by heat.) 

Copal picture varnish . : . ; «#2 6 20 


He advises thé pigments being mixed: in blown linseed oil 
rather than in the medium itself, as Parry recommends. 

I need not do more than allude to” Parry’s Ely medium. 
Briefly it is :—One part pale drying oil ; one part strong copal 
varnish ; two parts japanner’s gold size ; two parts turpentine, 
and the powder colours to be ground up in the medium. - It is 
just oil-painting. over again, with the gold size to give the 
necessary deadness of surface.’ He painted the eastern part of 
the nave,’ wooden roof, also'the octagon and transept ceiling, 
at Ely Cathedral'in this medium, — 

I have dwelt on the: component parts of these wax and oil 
mediums in some detail, as it is but a step from them to the 
method which is generally adopted by painters to-day.- I refer 
to the prevalent custom of painting in oil on canvas and then, 
on completion of the picture, having it fixed, or maroufle, as the 
French call it, to the wall or ceiling; that is to say, the canvas 
is fixed by means of a thick paste of white lead, oil and copal 
varnish, spread upon the wall and simultaneously upon the back 
of the canvas. 

The French painters in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, like their German brethren in Munich, painted mural 
works in fresco, but they were already beginning to discard the 
practice. when, we in our wisdom were. working in it at 
Westminster. They also used encaustic painting (Delaroche’s 
flemicycle in the Ecole des. Beaux-Arts is an example), but 
since 1870 the most important works have been painted on 
canvas fixed in the way I have described’; such are the great 
wall-paintings by Puvis de Chavannes in the Panthéon, in the 
museums of Amiens, Rouen and Lyons, the Sorbonne, and the 
library in Boston. 

This too is the method adoptéd in the Royal Exchange at 
Liverpool, at Glasgow, and by Messrs. J. S. Sargent, R.A., and 
E, A Abbey, R.A, in the library at Boston. 

Without going deeply into technicalities which would 
naturally vary with each painter, the colours used are simply 
oil-colours, with a medium of wax and turpentine. Professor 
Moira, who has painted in this way at the New Renshaw 
Street chapel in Liverpool, and at other places, tells me he 
likes the canvas to be fairly coarse and open, so that there 
should be no hindrance to the fixing material incorporating 
itself with the colours laid on This is better achieved by doing 
the first painting only in the studio, and completing it 27 s7te 
after it has been fixed upon the wall or ceiling. The painting 
of the picture 27 s¢¢ in this way will 1 am sure commend itself 
to all as a most important side of this system of decoration. It is 
understood that some of the modern works I have named have 
been painted entirely in the studio ; corrected in many cases 


It. appears that Mr. Gambier Parry gave | 
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the same way. 


“mural painting of the great type and is heartily to -t 


“custom, it is not improbable that their influence, without an| 


carry with it its own condemnation. Although scale drawin; 
and models may be made with the utmost’ care, and cartoor 
in full size tried in position, all of which should be done, an 
invariably are done before the painting is begun, unless th 
work, or at least the major part, is carried out in the buildin, 
it is not possible for the painter to be confident as to th 
correctness of his scale, or what is more important in its dif 
culty, ofhis colour. Both these elements, more particularly 
last must surely be influenced by the size and lightin ; 
ing, an intimate knowledge of which is revealed by working j. 
it. Are we to suppose that the ceiling of the Sistine Chap i 
would have-been as magnificent as it is if it had besn yainte 
by Michel Angelo in a studio and then fixed in Position? _ 
confess the very thought is sacrilegious, and I tremble , 
suggesting it. Pia. im: 

In this connection I am reminded of a painting on cany: 
in St. Alban’s, Holborn, which was painted chiefly on the wal 
where by its position in a dark corner of a church certa} 
colours had to be.used which are startling in what would | 
their inappropriateness in a better light. For instance; j 
order that the hair of the Saviour, one of the figures in tf 
composition, should appear brown, pure vermilion’ had to 1 
largely used; ordinary light brown appeared black, 

But it is unnecessary to multiply instances, and I woul 
venture therefore only to suggest that as in most cases th, 
position of:the painting directs the ¢olour to be used, it | 
desirable that it should be as far as possible painted 7 sity, 

It.is to be hoped that the’ convenience of this moder 
method of painting on canvas will not deter painters fro) 
working directly on the plastered wall in tempera, oil, ( 
encaustic. If the beautiful qualities of fresco are denied | 
this country, there are yet the qualities inseparable from | 
plaster ground, which a canvas surface can never present | 


Yi , 
rly th 
8 of the buik 


Design I’need not touch upon. There is no excuse fc 
bad work, ‘surrounded as we all are by the highest example 
A’ fine.translation of modern life appears to be growing j 


welcomed. In this connection I would draw attention to M 
Furse’s work at Liverpool and some of the work at Glasgov 
while in allegory we have the great work of Mr Sargent: 
Boston. In setting ourselves a standard we may remembe 
perhaps the words of Puvis de Chavannes :—“ Tout 
décoration ne peut étre belle que dans la mesure oi elle refid| 
la nature et en traduit la passion.” amt 


TESSERZ. 
Antique Vases. 


ae precise time at which the use of painted vases i) 
ornaments for tombs ceased cannot be determined, bi 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the cessation of the custom must have been followed by th 


discontinuance of the manufacture. The cessation of th 
custom has been accounted for and been connected wit 
various occurrences in the history of Italy. Some have thoug! 
that the Social War, which destroyed so much of Greek civil 
sation in Italy, also put an end to the manufacture of thes 
painted vases; others suppose that the suppression of th 
Bacchic mysteries by the Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibu 
was the cause of painted vases being no longer deposited i 
the graves. The groundlessness of this opinion has been satis 
factorily proved by Kramer (‘ Ueber den Styl und die Herkun 
der bemahlten Griech. Thongefasse,” p. 137, &c.), who | 
inclined to believe that the custom gradually ceased at the tim 
when the Roman sovereignty was established in Italy an| 
Sicily. As the Romans themselves had never adopted th 


definite enactment for the purpose, put an end to the custor 
in Italy and Sicily. Kramer thinks that there are no painte| 
vases of a later date than the second Punic war. The questio 
as to the place or places where such painted vases were pane 
factured was never raised, and was not indeed of great impor! 
ance, until immense numbers of them were found in Etruri 
The question then became of no small importance, as it 1s int 
mately connected with the whole history of ancient civilisation — 
for in the place or places where these vases were producet — 
the taste for real artistic merit must have been much mot 
widely spread than in any place of modern times. That all th 
painted vases are of Greek origin is now no longer a matter ¢ ~ 
doubt, and is sufficiently attested by the subjects represente 
on them, as well as by the Greek inscriptions, although the pre 
cise meaning of some of the paintings and inscriptions Wl — 
perhaps remain undiscovered. All the opinions which hav 
been set forth in regard to the origin of the’painted vases foun) 
in Etruria may be divided into two great classes: the one is 
that they were manufactured in the country where, they at 
found ; and the other, that they were imported from 4 fore! 


ro 


| country or countries. Those who maintained the former ee x 
no doubt when in position. But as a practice it must surely ' believed either that there was in Etruria a considerable i ae 


| 
| 
| 


Rie 


dilation (Tyrrhenians), among whom vase-manufactories 
¢; established, and that afterwards this Greek population 
absorbed and overwhelmed by the Etruscans ; or that 
+ existed at Volci in Etruria one or more corporations of 
“srs who were in close connection with Attica. Those who 
«rt that the vases were imported from foreign parts again 
jr as to the place or places where they were manufactured, 
« from which they were exported. Some have regarded 
y, others Athens or the Chalcidian colonies in Campania, 
s cially Cuma and Nola, as: the places where they were 
- ufactured ; but most of these opinions are opposed to well- 
vn historical facts, and supported by very weak arguments ; 
je others are mere hypotheses, formed only because their 
ors felt the necessity of fixing upon some place or other 
«ie one from which these vases came into Etruria. 


Ecclesiastical Architecture. 


\rchitecture is, in many of its capabilities, the most religious 
he fine arts, the most suited to the expression of the 
site, the impalpable, the mysteriously sublime ; for whilst 
j.inting and sculpture the images of things familiar are 
e ced, and the actual world, if idealised, is still the subject 
~ ed, architecture receives its interpretation from no analogies 
the reality of our daily life, but from a perception the most 
ely seated within the soul of spiritual and eternal objects, 
jisable to faith but inconceivable to sense. Whether the 
«2ction of Christian architecture has been reached in Rome 
; question whose answer will be according to the dictates of 
1, nor to be actually decided till a canon has been recog- 
i jlas positively defining that perfection. The majority, at 
i: of northern birth, will answer.to it in the negative, and it 
; xtain. that disappointment, even in regard to the most 
1 :d Christian edifices of that city, very generally attends the 
+ if not the abiding impression made on this class of visitors. 
{ thern visitors have a predilection for Gothic architecture, 
$i€ most genuine and appropriate offspring of Christianity 
tf surpassing, in many peculiarities, all other forms of 
essing the mysteries of faith. But there is often unreason- 
es in an advocacy which demands the universal adoption 


fe same system without distinction of clime or nationality. 
t surely not more to be justified when the question is of 
1 itecture than if it were of popular music, or the habits and 
ons of social life. The spirit that can only recognise the 
1 or beautiful in a given form approaches the bounds that 
erate enthusiasm from bigotry—enthusiasm (in the true 
ele of the word, the divine within us) responds to all high 
foals, and arrives at the profound meanings of all that 
i us has created, through whatever medium. Bigotry, for 
\ in the direction of taste this may:appear, refuses admira- 
( or sympathy to all that does not conform with one 
tidard, harmonise with one idea. As the governments, 
1 tutions and literature of different countries are and must 
élistinct ; as the influences of climate, the qualities of soil 
) ther with the events of primeval history and traditions of 
ety concur in marking with its peculiar stamp each member 
nie family of nations, so the acceptation even of identical 
é ious principles will be various, as far as it affects feeling 
1 declares itself in outward signs, among various nations. 
', Christian religion does not destroy individuality in nations 
‘ethan in men, but by raising the human to the divine 
is every faculty of mind to its acme of excellence, every 
i nct tendency of talents or genius to the ultimate of power ; 
h zreat Author and Source of all gifts may be served alike 
€ptably through operations of intellect and forms of art 
ly distinct from each other. 


The Story of Psyche in Art. 


_llustrations of the story of Psyche have been found on 
sk monuments prior to the age of Apuleius, whose book of 
h ‘Golden Ass” is the only ancient authority for it existing 
ying but we must suppose that author to have at least 
¢:loped and improved upon it, otherwise it is incredible that 
2ople like the Greeks could have so little regarded this 
a mating fable as to leave it uncelebrated in their poetry or 
sie practices. Christianity was beginning to extend ils 
 nphs when Apuleius wrote; and this story may be regarded 
Sne of many efforts to spiritualise Pagan belief, to give it 
| deep meaning which might satisfy the requirements of 
also wakening to the perception of lofty truths, at this 
nentous era of moral transition. It contains the idea, 
shee dimly shadowed forth, of the leading features in the 
timent (as one might call it) of Christianity. The fall of 
30ul from bliss through weakness to temptation ; its sub- 
© on to the ordeal of self-entailed suffering ; its restoration 
ugh the interposition of divine love, and final entrance 
i} the inheritance of immortality. ‘As Apuleius has narrated 
‘Supplies inexhaustible matter for the artist and the poet, 
«ng the varied incident and rich descriptive colouring of 
Gance, the mystic beauty of religious allegory, and the 
arial imagery and effective grouping of the artistic novel. 


i a 
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Ancient Art. 


The remains of ancient art which have come down to us 
show clearly, notwithstanding here and there an example 
to the contrary, that the intent and purport of the artists was 
to raise the populace intellectually, to excite them to deeds of 
patriotism and valour, and to love of the noble and heroic. 
The contention of Neptune and Minerva which should most 
benefit mankind, the labours of Hercules, the maternal 
affection of Niobe, are subjects the contemplation of which 
must elevate the character of a_ people, and are alone sufficient 
to prove that the value of the arts, as a means of advancement, 
was both understood and appreciated ; the lesson, too, which 
art conveys by portraying heroic virtue was increased in force 
by showing the opposite side of the page ; vice was’ exhibited, 
as in the instance of their Silenus and Satyrs, in its most 
natural as well as most expressive and abhorrent forms. Men 
were taught, while looking at them, that by the practice of 
vicious habits they lowered themselves to an equality with the 
beasts of the field, connected themselves with them both in 
form and character, assumed essentially, if not positively, the 
likeness of inferior creation. We might go further in our 
argument for the well-working of art in ancient Greece ; we 
might descend from the beautiful fables under which her moral 
code of laws was veiled, and ask the reader to remember that 
the statues of her warriors and heroes, her poets, orators, and 
philosophers, erected in such numbers in her public ‘places, 
their forms idealised, while their names were deified, to meet 
the belief that the beautiful in person was indicative of the 
noble in mind, served to raise in the beholders a spirit of 
emulation, a desire to obtain the like honours by the like 
means. The same feeling pervaded Roman art; courage in 
war was instilled into the people by the figures of their 
generals ; bodily energy and activity by the statues of the 
victors in the games; Roman stoicism by the suppressed 
agony of the dying gladiator. 


The British Museum in 1784. 

William Hutton, of Birmingham, has been called the 
English Franklin, and his shrewdness in small affairs recalled 
the American. But he was never engaged in political enter- 
prises like the revolution which ended in the independence of 
the United States. Among his numerous writings is an 
account of a journey to London in 1784. - One passage in it 
will suggest the difficulty: of visiting the collections in the 
British Museum. Hutton said :—‘ The British Museum justly 
stands in the first class of rarities. I was unwilling to quit 
London without seeing what 1 had many years wished to see. 
I was given to understand that the door, contrary to other 
doors, would not open with a silver key, that interest must be 
made some time before, and admission granted by a ticket on 
a future day, This mode seemed totally to exclude me. By 
good fortune I stumbled upon a person possessed of a ticket 
for the next day, which he valued less than two shillings. We 
struck a bargain and were both pleased. We assembled on 
the spot about ten in number, all strangers to me, perhaps to 
each other. In about thirty minutes we finished our silent 
journey through this princely mansion, which would well have 
taken thirty days. It grieved me to think how much I lost for 
want of a little information. I went out much about as wise 
as I went in, but with this severe reflection, that for fear of 
losing my chance, I had that morning torn myself from three 
gentlemen with whom I was engaged in an interesting con- 
versation, had lost my breakfast, got wet to the skin, spent 
half a crown in coach-hire, paid two shillings for a ticket, been 
hackneyed through the rooms with violence, had lost the little 
share of good humour I brought in, and came away quite dis- 
appointed. Hope is the most active of all the human passions ; 
it is the most delusive. I had laid more stress on the British 
Museum than on anything I should see in London. It was 
the only sight that disgusted me.” In 1759 the Museum was 
opened for public use, and in 1784 it could not be considered 
to be too new for the admission of provincial visitors. 
Montagu House was not overcrowded, for it was not until 
1807 that extensions became necessary. Hutton’s experience 
therefore confirms the belief that at the close of the eighteenth 
century knowledge was considered 'to be a privilege of the few, 
and the contents of the British Museum were on that account 
jealously guarded. 


Beauty in Art. 

By beauty in-art is meant not merely beauty in its limited 
sense, as applied to woman, but in its wider and more com- 
prehensive one, as expressing abstract perfection of form, and 
that complete fitness to purpose ever found in the works of 
nature generally, though not always carried out by her to its 
utmost extent in individual examples. Though we all feel and 
estimate beauty, it is difficult to give any very accurate 
definition of it; the expression, “fitness to purpose,” is not 
novel, and though well understood, by no means comprehends 
an entire or complete explanation of the term, for' though in 
nature adaptation to purpose and beauty are so combined that 
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the carrying out of the one .to perfection often involves the 
-complete presence of the other, yet the lower orders of creation 
“have forms. thoroughly suited to their capacities, the perfection 
of. which. by no means conveys a pleasurable sénsation to the 
eye. As beauty, however, is at the best but a question of 
' comparison, dependent much on the power of receiving im- 
pressions, it may be urged that these are not exactly exceptions 
to the rule, but are to be measured bya scale too low to be 
appreciated by the human eye, yet not so low but that they may 
afford gratification to more confined faculties. Beauty, as 
applied to the lower orders of beings, is of a more limited kind 
than when applied to. man: the purposes for which they are 
created, the destinies which they are called on to fulfil, the 
sphere they have, to move in being more restricted; certain 
qualifications or faculties suitable to the tasks they have to 
perform and adapted to their wants are therefore found in them 
in such force or perfection as to predominate over all others, 
and to become in the animal itself the essence of its existence. 
Strength, fleetness, keenness of sight or scent, courage or 
caution, capability of bearing fatigue or of suffering deprivation, 
the power of moving with facility in particular elements, the 
adaptation of outward form and surface, as well as inward 
construction, to life and enjoyment in certain climates and 
under peculiar influences. The beauty of man, partaking, as 
he does, in a degree of all the physical qualifications which 
_ each portion of the lower orders possesses singly, and as having 
‘ superadded to them the superior one, reason, is of a higher-and 
_more complicated kind. In him is found that concentrated 
- essence of form, in which the highest powers of body and mind 
are comprised within. the least possible dimensions. . To the 
representation of man, therefore, thé sculptor naturally turns 
. as affording him the widest sphere for his art, and as enabling 
_him to carry out its intentions in the highest degree, and it 
follows that the perfect representation of perfect human form 
‘is the most difficult task he has to execute, containing, as it 
does, beauty in its purest and most elevated character. By 
the study of thé human structure, and by comparison of it with 
- those animals which possess in a high degree the single quali- 
fications so happily concentrated therein, the sculptor is enabled 
to decipher its laws and principles and so select from imperfect 
individual instancés those phases which, when united and 
separated from extraneous matter, constitute perfect beauty or 
thorough fitness of purpose. 


George Maddox. 


George Maddox, an architect of much original talent, died 

on October 5, 1843, at the age of eighty-six. He was the 
“instructor of Professor Cockerell, R.A., Decimus Burton, 
Professor Hosking, and many other eminent men. For thirty 
"years of the latter part of his life he devoted himself to teach- 


ing, and he thereby exerted, though indirectly, a considerable | 


influence on architectural taste, more especially as his was not 
a meré routine system of instruction. He could hardly have 
been said to have belonged to the old school, since he held it 
rather in contempt, as he likewise did all the superficial jargon 
of its criticism. His opinions must have at one time been 
deemed not a little heretical, but he lived long enough to find 
them gaining ground, and that architecture was studied ina 
better and more intelligent spirit than in his earlier days. He 
was.a member of the Society of British Artists from its com- 
mencement, and a constant contributor to the exhibitions, 
frequently displaying many happy as well as original ideas. 
Some years before his death he undertook a series of etchings, 
consisting of capitals, entablatures, and a variety of architec- 
tural ornaments picturesquely grouped together ; therefore of 
a very different character from the usual “ books of ornaments,” 
but increasing infirmities and severe indisposition prevented 
him from completing his work. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, the director of the British Schocl of | 
Archeology, has left Greece for Crete with the object of 
carrying out excavations at Palzocastro, a promising site at the 
eastern extremity of the island. The excavations will be carried 
out at the expense of the British School, public subscr iptions 
‘ for Cretan research having proved inadequate. 

The German War Office has ordered that the fortress walls 
round Mainz are to be pulled down. _The ground they occupy, 
. some 465 acres, is to be given to the town. 

At the Last Meeting of the Council of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers and Engravers, Robert Spence and E. King 
Martyn were elected fellows of the Society. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours will be opened on Monday, April 21. 


_& Church Extension Society has been formed at Great 
Grimsby. It is proposed to build five new churches—one for 
All Saints, one for St. Luke’s, others for St. John’s (New Clee) 
and St. Aidan’s (Cleethorpes), and a mission church on Wel. 
holme Road. The sites have already been given. 
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buildings (the institute and the fire station), or for 20,000/,. 14} 


10 per cent. margin for the institute. 


large relief by Mr. Tinworth, Zhe Way of the Cross, which 3 


- arrondissement. 


Mr. William Hayward, of the firm of Messrs. Hayvh 
Brothers & Eckstein, has left property valued at 32,2877. 4s, 

The Report of the technical instruction committer, 
Eastbourne, recommending that the proposed technical insti, 
should be erected at an estimated cost of 20,000/7., camie ber, 
the Town Council on Monday Jast... It was decided that 4, 
subject should be again discussed at a special meeting of 
Council. The lowest tender received amounted to 34,0007, 4 
Mr. P. A. Robson has stated that he is prepared to obta , 
builder’s tender for 25,0007, to include all fees and i 


Messrs. Farrow & Jackson, Ltd., have been Pho: 
with a warrant of appointment to His Royal Highness 
Prince of Wales for the supply of cellar fittings, being 
latest of a succession of similar appointments to His Majity 
the King and to Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 

‘The 'Grafton Galleries will open early in May ‘with: 
exhibition of works by M. ras by the Marchloness of Gra 


the entire collection of portraits by the Marchioness of Graiy 


c 


Mr. F. W. Bond has presented Truro Cathedral wi 


< 


modelled for Messrs. Doulton & Co, 


Mr. William J. Clutton, of York, for many years agent 
the late Lord’ Leconfield, who died on February 17 last, 3s 
bequeathed 1,000/. to the fund for the repair of York Minst 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board have approved jd 
adopted plans for the erection of a home for female alfenidit 
at Darenth Asylum at an estimated cost of 9,500/,, and jo 
plans for the erection of cottages for married attendants aie 
Leavesden Asylum at.an estimated cost of 5,210/, 

The Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain will hid 
their annual meeting in ‘the hall of the ere eae 
I 
S 


> 


Engineers, Westminster, on May 7 and 8, under the preside 
of Mr. William Whitwell. The special business of the mee, 
will include the presentation of the Bessemer gold medal fe 
1902 to. Herr F. A. Krupp, of Essen, in recognition of je 
important services rendered by him in advancing the sciete 
and practice of the metallurgy of iron and steel. — a 

M. Jean Paul Laurens will be represented in this ye’s 
Salon by his Afotheosis of Colbert, which is to be reproduid 
in the Gobelins manufactory for the Mairie of the thirteeh 
His second painting will represent Lamarie 


at the Hotel de Ville on February 24, 1848, - 


The Select Committee that is about to be! appoirid 
to consider what measures can be ‘adopted for improving je 
sanitation and:ventilation of the Palace of Ven 
constituted as follows :—Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. Dillon, ©. 
Farquharson, Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Goddard, Mr. Penn id 
Sir John Tuke. _ ae ae 

The Westminster City Council have let the contraco 
an Italian firm for the general scheme of decoration id 
illumination of the route of the Coronation procession fe 
559904. — 
Abbé Girard, professor at a college in the Gironde, rd 
a paper, at the congress of learned societies last week in Pai, 
on the “Roman Wall in England.” | He contended tit 
Adrian erected earthworks, while Severus erected the walljf 
masonry. Pili | 

The Remaining Works of the late Sidney Ccoper, R. 
will be sold at Christie’s on Saturday, Monday and Tues 
next. . 
The Dean and Chapter of Bristol Cathedral have gi? 
the order for the restoration of the sedilia, sufficient fu\s 
having been received to justify their restoring: them in part. 1 
further.sum of 3904. is still needed to complete the cost of '& 
restoration. : pa 


a meeting under the presidency of Mr. Alfred Darbysté 
have formed a committee to consider the question of obtaing 
a central meeting-place and to prepare a scheme or scheme! 

A Branch of the French School of Archzology in Ath 
has been opened. It is intended for the reception of studes 
of other nations which have no separate institution. ie 

Mr. S. W. Kershaw, M.A., will read a paper at © 
meeting of the Society of Architects on the 24th inst. 2 
“Ancient Hampshire Palaces.” On the following day the 
will be a visit to the new cathedral, Westminster, and in © 
evening the annual dinner will be held. each 19 


Mr. W. A. Richardson, the water engineer at Birkenheh 
died on the 3rd inst. in his seventy-ninth year. He formey 
served under Mr. Newlands and Sir Robert Rawlinson. — _ 


The “Surrey Magazine” has commenced its fou ; 
volume. It would be difficult to find a county publicat’ 3 
which is equally localised, or one which gives s0 oT : 
interesting reading about past and present times, a5 We 
illustrations, for twopence. = 
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THE DiNING-Room, ““HARTPURY,” GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


E. GUY DAWBER, Architect. 
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Messrs. BUTLER WILSON, F.R.I.B.A., and OGLESBY, Architects. 
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THE 


Contract Reporter. 


| Architect and 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


in uew of the many difficulties which are certain to artse tn 
. connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
| staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
_ made the subject a special study, and will be £lad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any guestions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
| dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will Surther 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
_ weaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
| ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build. 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


he Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 

and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 

and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


he authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


0 communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 


_ Name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good Saith. 


wrespondenis are requested ‘to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The Space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
\* As great disappointment ts Jrequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T: enders, &c., tt ts par- 
tcularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


| COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_AUSTRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
{ a memorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
‘information can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
(neral for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 
T ister, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HARROGATE.— May 14.—Designs required for a new town 
i. Premiums, 150/, too/, and 754 Mr. F. Bagshaw, 
t ough engineer, Harrogate. 


IRELAND.—April 21.—Designs are invited for twenty-five 
kmen’s houses for the Coleraine Urban District Council. 
and to/. Mr. W. Henry, clerk to the Council. 
‘TRELAND.—April 21.—Prizes of 20/. and 1o/. respectively 
"be awarded for the first and second schemes in order of 
Nit for utilising to the best advantage a plot of ground 
a uired by the Council for the erection of about twenty-five 
kmen’s houses in Coleraine. Mr. William Henry, clerk, 
vn Hall, Coleraine. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


KNARESBOROUGH.—June 1.—The Harrogate and Knares- 
borough Joint Isolation Hospital Committee invite competitive 
designs for an infectious disease (other than smallpox) hospital 
at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough. Premiums of 1oo/, and 5o/, are 
offered for the two selected designs. Mr. J. Turner Taylor, 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

MEXBOROUGH.—May 1.—The committee of the Mex- 
borough Montagu Hospital invite plans for the erection of 
an accident hospital for both sexes, for the treatment of thirty 
patients, with the needful nurses and servants’ accommodation. 
Premiums of 252. and 1o/. are offered, the premium awarded to 
merge in the commission. Mr. C., Brumpton, secretary, Fern 
Villa, Mexborough, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

SCOTLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for a branch 
library for the Anderston district, Glasgow. Sir J. D. Mar- 
wick, town clerk, Glasgow. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug, 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of Ioo/., 50/. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

YORK.—May 1.—Designs are invited for a Memorial to the 
late Queen Victoria to be placed in the Guildhall, York. The 
design must include a representation of Her Majesty, and be 
accompanied by an estimate of the cost of the work complete, 
such cost not to exceed 1,000/, A prize of 50/. (to merge in 
the commission) will be given for the accepted design. Mr. 
W. H. Andrews, town clerk, Guildhall, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.—April 15.—For erection 
stabling with harness-room, coachhouse, 
cells and sundry alterations and additions 
station. Mr. 
Winchester. 

ASHFORD.—April 18.—For supply 
self-contained vertical engine at the schools at Ashford, 
Middlesex. Mr. F. G. Beeching, clerk to the managers, 
Ashford, Middlesex. 

BARNES.—April 15.—For extension of the Castelnau school, 
Fanny Road, Barnes, near Hammersmith Bridge. Mr. C. 
Innes, architect, 50 Cannon Street, E.C. 

BARNSLEY.—April 16.—For erection of five housés and 
stabling, Langdale Road, Barnsley. Messrs, R. & W. Dixon, 
architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—April 15.— For alterations to the 
Hindpool Road Wesleyan chapel. Messrs. Sames & Henshaw, 
architects, Abbey Road, Barrow. 

BARTON-ON-HUMBER.—April 15.—For erection ofa mission 
church at Barton-on-Humber. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
architect, Durham, 

BaTH.—April 14.—For sundry works at the Bath Statutory 
Hospital, Claverton Down. — Mr. F, W. Gardiner, architect, 
Barton Street, Bath. 

BaTLEY.—April 16.—For alterations to Stockwell Mount, 
Batley. Mr. H. B. Buckley, architect, 55 Commercial Street, 
Batley. 

" BEXLEY HEArH.—April 28.—For the supply of tramway 


of eight cottages, 
&c., eight prisoners’ 
at Aldershot police- 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, 


of a four horse-power 


rails and accessories, and the supply and erection of engines, 
alternators, dynamos, &c, 


Mr. T. G. Baynes, clerk, Public 
Hall, Bexley Heath. 


CHIPS 
STURTEVANT 
be SYSTEM. 


: SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE, “‘E 13.” 


PARIS. BERLIN. 


, DUST, SHAVINGS, 


SANT ENGINEERING Co. 


STOCKHOLM. 


INSTANTLY COLLECTED AND 
REMOVED FROM 


WOOD - WORKING MACHINERY, 
BUFFING & EMERY WHEELS, 


&c. 
LtTp. 147 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
AMSTERDAM. MILAN. 
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BLACKBURN. — April 22.—For erection of premises in 
Darwen Street, Blackburn, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank, Ltd. . Messrs. Stones & Stones, architects, 10 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

BosToN.—April 25.—For foundation works in concrete and 
brick for the erection of municipal buildings. Mr. Jas. Rowell, 
architect, Borough Offices, Market Place, Boston, Lincs. 

BRADFORD.—April 15.—For erection of bakery at Great 
Horton. Messrs. Morley & Co., King Cross, Halifax. 

BRAMPTON.—April 16.—For demolishing and rebuilding 
business premises situate in High Cross Street and Market 
Place, Brampton, Cumberland, for street improvements. Mr. 
T. Taylor Scott, architect, 43 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

BRIGHTON.—April 15.—For enlargement of the Ditchling 
Road school. Messrs. Thomas Simpson & Son, surveyors, 
16 and 17 Ship Street, Brighton. 

CoBpHAM.—April 16.—For erection of an engineer’s cottage 
at the Cobham sewerage-works, Cobham, Surrey. | Mr. W. T. 
Wooldridge, surveyor, Waterloo Road, Epsom. 

CONGLETON.—April 24.—For erection of a building for the 
steam road-roller at Arclid, Cheshire. Mr. Alfred Price, archi- 
tect, Elworth. 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS.—April 18.—For completion of new 
church and school. Mr. J. W. Dickson, 2 Fair View, Dalton- 
in-Furness. 

DAVENTRY.—For erection of show-yard at Daventry for 
the Northamptonshire Agricultural Society. Mr. A. E. Lovell, 
secretary, Harpole, Northampton. 

DEwsBuRY.—April 18.—For erection of a branch store, 
&c., at Thornhill Lees. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, architects, 
Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 

East Ham.—April 22.—For erection of additional build- 
ings at the electric tramcar station, Nelson Street, East Ham. 
Mr. A. H. Campbell, surveyor, Public Offices, Wakefield Street, 
East Ham. 

EsHout.—For erection of a residence. at Esholt, Yorks. 
Mr. William Jones, architect, 2 Hamilton Place, Leeds. 

FAIRFIELD.—For erection of three shops with dwellings 
attached at Fairfield, Manchester. Messrs, Burton & Percival, 
architects, 150A Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

-FALMOUTH.—April 18.—For erection of coastguard build- 
ings at St. Anthony’s Point, near Falmouth. Particulars will 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON te 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. 


be supplied by the Director of Works Department, Admiralty 
21 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. : 

GATESHEAD.—April 19.—For erection of a Congregational 
hall at the corner of Dunsmuir Grove and Fern Dene Road 
Gateshead. Mr. A. L. Armour, 16 West Street, Gateshead, 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 19 —For erection of a chapel 
t Runham. Mr. Arthur S. Hewitt, architect, Bank Chambers 
Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. : : 

HARRINGTON.—April 14.—For alterations and additions to 
a dwelling-house at Harrington, Cumberland. Messrs. W. G. 
Scott & Co., architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


HOLMGATE.—For erection of twelve villas at Holmgate 
Clay Cross. Mr. Ernest Oxley, architect, Clay. Cross. i 


HornsEy.—April 21.—For erection of firemen’s quarters 
at Globe Road and a fire-escape shed, &c, at Lothair Road 
depét, Harringay. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer to the Urban 
District Council, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—April 29 —For erection of seven blocks 
of hospital buildings and boundary walls at Spring Hill, 
aes Mr, J. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, Hudders- 

eld. : 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Hu.Lui.—April 18.—For erection of a car-shed, 280 feet by | 


47 feet, in Holderness Road. Mr. A. E. White, city engineer, 
Town Hall, Hull. 


HuLi.—April 22.—For erection of a junior department in | 
connection with the Paisley Street Board school, Kingston- | 


upon-Hull. 
School Board Office, Albion Street, Hull. 


Bills of quantities, &c., on application at the | 


ILFORD.—April 14 —For erection of a junior mixed school _ 


for 500 children, with latrines, playsheds, caretakers house, . 


&c., on the Loxford Hall estate, Ilford. Mr. C. J. Dawson, 
architect, 7 Bank Buildings, Ilford, Essex. 


ILFORD.—April 21.—For. erection of a lodge in the South — 


Park, Green Lane, Ilford, similar to that in the Central Park, 
Cranbrook Road, Ilford ; and for erection of a three-stall slate 


convenience, and supplying and fixing a gymnasium in the | 


same park, Mr. H. Shaw, surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford, 
ILKLEY.—April 18.— For erection of the Hebers Ghyll 


bridge over the beck in Hebers Ghyll, Ilkley. Bill of quan- | 


tities, form of tender, &c., and any other information obtained 
on application to the Surveyor to the Urban District Council. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & 


per yard. . 


CAMEOID, 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. LrtD., 


: Telegrams 
“ Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


ECLIP 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEl 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! |. 
Os BRD, ESET PTS OOS OSES ES OE 


Sole Wanufacturers and PHatentees 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. opr 


MELLOWES & CO.’S" 
SE ROOF~GLA 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Corporations. 


ZING 


| 
} 


SUNBURY WALL DECORATIO! 


Valu 


in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 


LINGS, FRIEZES, & 


a material thoroughly reliable, al 


{ 
t 


; 
i 


| 


| 


All particulars Fre: 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W 


THE NORTH oF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING GO. LT 


Sole Makers of 


WILKS’ PATENT 
“CLIMAX” 


SLIDING PARTITIONS, 


Division of Rooms, Halls, &c. 


‘telegeams, “ SOHOLASTIO.” 


Specialties: 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


ADDRESSES: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO’ and NO 


Makers of all kinds ats 


SCHOOL DESK 


Churches, Halls, &¢ 


OATALOGUES FREE, 


RWIC 


AND FURNITURE, | 


SUPPLEMENT 1 


IpswicH.—April 16,—For alterations and additions to the 
| Ipswich Institute and Lecture Hall, Tower Street, Ipswich. 
Messrs. Eade & Johns, architects, Cornhill Chambers, Ipswich. 


IRELAND —April 14.—For erection of a parish church at 
Kilcoe, diocese of Ross. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, architect, 74 
South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—April 14.—For erection of new warehouses in 
Hill Street, Belfast. Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, architects, 
41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—April 15.—For alterations and improvements to 
workhouse chapel, Dromore West, and supply of articles of 
furniture and requisites for same. Mr. H. Naughton, clerk to 
Guardians, Board-room. 


IRELAND.—April 17.—For erection of a parochial hall at 
Drumcree, Portadown. Mr. J. W. Walby, architect, Porta- 
_ down. 

IRELAND.— April 19.—For erection of proposed convent 
schools, Edgeworthstown, co. Longford. Mr. T. F. McNamara, 
(Hague & McNamara), architect, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—April 19.—For erection of a house in Dacre 
’ Terrace, Londonderry. Mr. J. M. McIntyre, architect, Letter- 
_ kenny. 

IRELAND.—April 21 —For additions and alterations to the 
_ parish church, Kilkeel, co. Down. Mr. Samuel P. Close, archi- 
- tect, Donegall Square Buildings, Belfast. 


IRELAND.—April 21.—For erection of houses as follows, for 
the Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) :—Station- 
masters house (two storey) at Dallybay, 26 miles from Dun- 
dalk; stationmaster’s house (one storey) at Aldergrove, near 
Antrim; stationmaster’s house (one storey) at Glenavy, near 
_ Antrim; four gatekeepers’ cottages on Hill of Howth, near 
_ Dublin ; porter’s cottage at Duleek, five miles from Drogheda; 
_ two signalmen’s cottages at Donabate, 11} miles from Dublin; 
two signalmen’s cottages at Fintona Junction, near Omagh; 
and a terrace of ten workmen’s houses at Dundalk. Mr. T. 
Morrison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 
IRELAND.—April 23.—For repairs to the county court- 
house, Kilkenny. Mr. George J. Morris, secretary to County 
_ Council, Kilkenny. 
IRELAND.—April 23.—For alterations and improvements 
in workhouse buildings, Glennamaddy. Mr. Robert J. Kirwin, 
architect, Glennamaddy. 
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_ IRELAND.—April 24.—For supply and erection of (Sec- 
tion A) engine-house plant—one 300 kw. high-speed dynamo 
and accessories, with pipes ; (B) extension of switchboard— 
panels and instruments for dealing with above ; (C) electricity 
supply mains, at Rathmines. Mr. F. P. Fawcett, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Rathmines. 


IRELAND.—April 24.—For erection of business premises, 
Pottinger’s entry, High Street, Belfast. Mr. Samuel P. Close, 
architect, Donegall Square Buildings, Belfast. 

KENDAL.—April 14.—For erection of new science and art 
rooms at the Grammar school. Mr. G. L. Hogarth, architect, 
Kendal. 

KENDAL —April 19.—For erection of two shops, billiard- 
room, &c., at the Railway hotel, Kendal. Mr. Joseph Bintley, 
architect, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE.—April 21.—For erection of houses, 
Bective Road, Kirkby Lonsdale. Mr. John F. Curwen, archi- 
tect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

LAMBETH.—April 15.—For erection of offices, nurses’ home, 
relief station and lodge adjoining the infirmary in Brook Street, 
Kennington Road, S.E. Mr. S. R. J. Smith, architect, 14 York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

LANCASTER.—April 19.—For taking-down and altering a 
cottage and farm buildings at Golgotha. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, 
town clerk, Town Hall, Lancaster. 

LANCASTER.—April 21.—For remodelling Kelsall’s vaults, 
Penny Street, and new front to the Horse and Farrier, Brock 
Street. Mr. John Greene, architect, Meetinghouse Lane, Lan- 
caster. 

LANCASTER.—April 22.—For -erection of a water-meter 
house near Cross Hill. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Lancaster. 

LEATHERHEAD.—April 22.—For erection of a brick wall at 
St John’s Foundation school, Leatherhead. Rev. Sutton 
Patterson, 1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


LONDON.— April 17.—For works to be carried out at 180 
and 182 Peckham Rye, S.E, for the Guardians of St. Olave’s 
Union. Messrs. Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, S.E 

LONDON.—April 22.—For supply of (1) locomotive pas- 
senger tank engines, and (2) locomotive goods engines and 
tenders, for the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Co The Offices, Gloucester House, Bishopsgate Street With- 
out, London, E.C. 


THE LIMMER 


i ESTAB.] 


f ah i 


Telegrams, 


“‘LIMMER, LONDON.” 


WNT, CASSELS & WILL 
ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
| MOTHERWELL. 


or Embossing and 


THE CLOBE 


CHEMICAL MFC. CO. 
85a Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


[: 


(YDRO-EXTRACTORS. aspyauré PAVING COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 


a 
ForM or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


SS The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 
; Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
[AMSON are now prepared to supply 
)}PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &c., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & IV. 
STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


een’ 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANCANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &c. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


THR 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CC, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


[1871. 


Telephone, 
862. 


Ltd. 


?ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


| COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 

| Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation 

Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 

‘a Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna 1373. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875- 
_ Works - BRIDGWATE R, SOMERSET. 


| 
Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cicth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
. 


W. JAMES «& CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
DECORATIVE GLASS 
KOR ECCLESIASTICAL, DOMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSRS, 
Telephone No, 91 King’s Cross, 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


MANCHESTER.—April 19.—For supply of two sets of addi- 
tional steam pumping engines, to deliver against a pressure of 
1,120 lbs. per square inch, for the waterworks committee. The 
Secretary, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For addition of a ‘chancel to 
Washington Church. Messrs, Hicks & Charlewood, architects, 
67 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

OLD BRENTFORD.—April 14 —For erection of schools for 
550 children in Ealing Road, Old Brentford. Messrs. Nowell 
Parr & Kates, architects, 5 Brent Road, Brentford, W. 

PORTSMOUTH.—April 16.—For erection of a Wesleyan 
church in Twyford Avenue, North End. Mr. G. E. Smith, 
architect, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. 


SANDWICH.—April 21.—For carrying out alterations to the 
sewage-disposal works for the parish of Ash, near Sandwich, 
Kent. Mr. F. S. Cloke, clerk to the Eastry Rural District 

“Council, Sandwich. 

SCOTLAND.—April 14.—For erection of a cottar house at 
Blackhill, Aberdeen. Mr, Nicol, Ordhead, Cluny. 

SCOTLAND.-—April 15.—For erection of a new byre, &c., 
Monkshill, Foveran, and additions to offices, Cairnhill, Dud- 
wick, Ellon. Messrs. Wilsone & Duffus, advocates, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.—April 15.—For erection of a public slaughter- 
house on the farm of Thirdmailing, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 
Mr. Andrew M‘Quaker, architect, Glenbank, Dalry. 

SCOTLAND.—April 19.—For erection of farm offices at 
Beltimore, farm offices at Belnaglack, dwelling-house at 
Smithy, and a dwelling-house at Peatfold. Messrs. Jenkins & 
Marr, architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—April 21.—For ‘erection of tenements and 
saloons on east side of High Street and north side of Duke 
Street, Glasgow. Messrs. Frank Burnet Boston & Carruthers, 
architects, 180 Hope Street. 


SCOTLAND.—April 21.—For erection of a dwelling-house at 
Bridgefoot, Wardhouse. Mr. John Craigen, solicitor, 193 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—April 28.—For erection of a Gothenburg 
public-house, shops and dwelling-houses at Lumphinnans, 
Mr. William Birrell, architect, 200 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

SEASCALE.—April 14.—For erection and completion of 
three houses at Seascale, Cumberland. Mr. J. S. Stout, archi- 
tect, 36 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAP HED cee bicminbnSo th Pedy 3 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, a, 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports|8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, |/POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
Westminster, S.W. $2) 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 
Whiteline en blue ground,and darklineon white ground, . ‘ | 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadws, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.8killed staff. 


‘*Quantities'' Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six : a C 
for12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. W = J - : iS I" 
ee eee 


Late of 22 Martia’s Lane Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


Leather, 1s, 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
qual to Lithography and 50 per cont.CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10 /6 per ream, 


OLDACRES & CO., ° “Exon wa™™ 


"Quantities '' Box, 14” x9" x 5", 2s. each. 
Telephone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London." 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


TT. A. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oi! Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles | 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set! 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &e,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London— Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


W. HARDAEER, 18 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.OC. 


HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &o, 


Full particulars can be obtained Srom the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


i 
SHEPHERD’S BusH.—April 21,—For erection of boundary 
walls to enclose the site of the proposed new Board-room and 
clerk’s offices, receiving home for children, and out-relief de. | 
partment at Goldhawk Road. Mr. J. Lamb, clerk to Guardians, | 
75 Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 4 
SHIPLEY.—april 14.—For erection of a villa residence at 
Nab Wood, Shipley, Yorks. Mr Abm. Sharp, architect, Pearl 
Assurance Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. eae: |) 
SILSDEN.—April 17.—For erection of six houses at Silsden | 
Yorks. Mr. R. Holdsworth, secretary, Co-operative Society, 
Limited. : = | 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA—April 16—For construction of a 
bandstand on the cliffs opposite Prittlewell Square. Mr, A 
Fidler, borough surveyor, Southend. at 
SURBITON.—April 19.—For erection of boundary, walls at - 
the lay-by, Balaclava Road. Mr. James Bell, clerk to Urban | 
District Council. a | 
SUTTON SCOTNEY.—April 17.—For erection of a pair of 
cottages on Lower Cranbourne Farm, near Sutton Scotney 
Hants. Messrs. W. & G. A. Bell, architects, Andover, _ : 
TENDRING —April 22.—For alterations and additions to 
the workhouse, Tendring, near Colchester. Mr. F. Whitmore, 
architect, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. v2) 
TYNEMOUTH.—April 15.—For erection of a timber retainer _ 
on the sea banks at Tynemouth. Mr. John F. Smillie, borough — 
surveyor, North Shields. see's a 
UCKFIELD.—April 25.—For erection of police buildings, 
consisting of residences for a superintendent, sergeant and two 
constables, charge-room, four cells and stabling, at Uckfield, | 
East Sussex. Mr F. Merrifield, clerk of the County Council, 
County Hall, Lewes. 
ULVERSTON.—For additions to farm buildings at Water 
Yeat Farm, Blawith. Mr. Jonathan Bell, architect, Coniston. 
VENNTONLEAGUE.—May 3.—For proposed enlargement 
and renovation of the United Methodist Free church and 
erection of Sunday school at Venntonleague, near Hayle, Corn- 
wall. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 
WALES.—For erection of a mission-room at Blaina, Mon. | 
Messrs. Seddon & Carter, architects, Bank Buildings, St. Mary — 
Street, Cardiff. | 
WALES.—For erection of the church of All Saints, Windsor | 
Road, Cardiff. Messrs. Seddon & Carter, architects, Bank 
Buildings, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. ' > or. 


s 


——— 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). ° 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 0 
73 inches wide). > 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, ej 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOC, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPH) 
PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMON, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, | 


WESTMINSTER. __ 
: Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, —— 


LIGHTNING a 
CONDUCTOR: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, | 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Resto!» 
Telegrams, ‘' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM," __ , 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
Be 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


GARRATT & CO 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


. 


~Wates.—April 14.—For erection of new chapel, for the 
| committee of Salem Welsh Baptist church, Cwmpark. Mr. J. 
- Rees, architect, Pentre. 

~ WaALEs.—April 14.—For erection of schools and classrooms, 
&c., Rhosllanerchrugog. Rev. R. Roberts, Laurel House, 
Rhosllanerchrugog. 

Wates.—April 14.—For erection of a laundry building, 
 &c, at Freehold, Pontnewynydd. Mr. D. J. Lougher, Bank 
{ Chambers, Pontypool. 

WALES —April 15.—For erection of a cottage near Crumlin 
_ (High Level) station, Mon, for the Great Western Railway 
_ Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 
| WALEs.—April 16.—For erection of an operating theatre at 
the Llanelly hospital. Mr. Wm. Griffiths, architect, Falcon 
| Bridge, Llanelly. 

| Wa.Es.—April 16.—For erection of 37 cottages in Phillips 
Street, Pontypridd. Sealed. and endorsed tenders are to be 
~ sent to Mr. Thos. R. Phillips, architect, Old Bank Chambers, 
Pontypridd. ; 

WALEsS.—April 19.—For repairs and improvements at the 
| Fochriw and Gelligaer Village Board schools. Messrs. James 
_ & Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

__ WALEsS.—April.19.—For erection of a water-closet, &c., at 
the workhouse, Haverfordwest. _Mr. D. Edward Thomas, 
architect, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

' _WALES.—April 19. —For erection of a church to seat 600 
persons at Landore, near Swansea. Mr. E. M. Bruce-Vaughan, 
architect, Cardiff. . 

__WALES.—April 21.—For erection of twenty cottages at 
_Lilanharran. Plans and specifications may be seen at the 
' Court House, Pencoed. 

WALES.—April 21.—For erection of eight cottages near 
Gellyrheina. Plans and specifications can be seen at Manse 
House, Chapel Lane, Carndiffaith, Mon. 

WALES.—April 28.—For erection of a mixed and infants’ 

school to accommodate about 368 children, with caretaker’s 
house and other works, at Fleur-de-Lis, in the county of Mon- 
mouth. Mr. R. L. Roberts, The Firs, Abercarn, Mon. 
__ WALTHAMSTOW.—April 14.—For alterations and_ erec- 
tion of new classrooms and cloakrooms in the boys and girls’ 
departments at the Higham Hill and Forest Road schools. 
Mr, T. W. Liddiard, clerk to School Board, High Street, 
Walthamstow. 
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WaTFORD.—April 14 —For erection of a new hair-picking 
and disinfector buildings and boot-room at Leavesden Asylum, 
near Watford, Herts, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, clerk to the Board, Embank- 
ment, E.C. 


WEST HAM.—April 22.—For erection of steam road-roller 
shed and offices at»the Abbey Road depot, Stratford. Mr. 
Fred. E. Hilleary, town clerk, Town Hall, West Ham. 

WHICKHAM — April 22—For additions. to Dunston 
school, Whickham, Durham. Mr. J. Wm. Rounthwaite, archi- 
tect, 13 Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

WHITEHAVEN —April 16.—For alterations and extension of 
the Primitive Methodist church, Richmond Terrace, White- 
haven, and erection of five classrooms to the Sunday school. 
Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 

_ WIMBLEDON.—April 22.—For extending the free library 
in Hill Road, Wimbledon. Mr; R, J. Thomson, architect, 
47 Hill Road, Wimbledon. 

WINDERMERE.-—April 16 —For 
Netherfield Works, 
mere. 

WORMWOOD ScrRuBS.—April 21.—For erection of boundary 
walls and railing to enclose the site of the proposed new 
workhouse and infirmary, Wormwood Scrubs, Messrs. Giles, 
Gough & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

YORK.—April 19.—For restoration of Holy Trinity Church, 
Micklegate, York. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, Durham. 


extensive additions to 
Mr. Robert Walker, architect, Winder- 


THE Scottish Association of Municipal Engineers and Sur- 
veyors held its inaugural meeting on Saturday, the 5th inst., 
in the Atheneum, Glasgow, and was attended by representa- 
tives from thirty-four burgh and other authorities in Scotland. 
The constitution, which had been prepared by a provisional 
committee, was submitted for approval and adopted without 
dissent. The meeting proceeded next to appoint the officials 
of the new association, and the city engineer of Glasgow, Mr. 
A. B. M‘Donald, was unanimously appointed the first president. 
The vice-presidents are Mr. A. J. Turnbull, Greenock, and 
Mr. Thos. Nisbet, master of works, Glasgow. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


nAG "TAR PAVING. 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 

IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
yhalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


1,.Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
| OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


IDWARDS & MEDWAY 


| Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


S'THELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
E\H-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
| every description of STONEWORK executed 
A on the premises. 

chitects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
i vtech. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 


(he American .. 
lot Qlater System . 


I Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
Cirches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


See J-page Advt. in last issue. 


OLFF DRYER CO. 


_ &91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S,E. 
a 


“ne Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 
slazed Bricks. 


1 Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
: oal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


[is Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, | 
pA enaon : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
epot—L. & N.-W, Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


pel XVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
| Otloes Inspec Bengt Cult Lettered: prioe 12 6. 


| 
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THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Oatalogue, 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 

PADIHAM, LANCS, 


WALTER’S titrovea 


VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 

Also Makers of WALTER’S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN A 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


a 


> London Representative :— 
MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 
Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


Oatalogue 
of 
entirely 
New 
Designs 
on 
application. 


WILKINSON & LENG, Ltd., 
Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. 


BLINDS. 

FITTINGS. 

SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLICHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HowWELL & CO. 


45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 
WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description ot ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences, Public and 
Private Buildings, &c 
Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


W. SALTER & CO. 


__ SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
—— AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 

wy Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 
ing Work. All communications to 
587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W, 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


BRADFORD. 
TEN DERS. For additions to Rook’s Mount, Wyke, near Bradford. Messrs 
ARS FAIRBANK & WALL, architects, Bradford. 
ABERAVON. d - i 
For erection of retort-house, coal store, exhauster, boiler, puri- Accepted tenders... 
fying and station meter-houses and tar and liquor well. J. Brooke, Wyke, mason. : c : -£770 ‘0 o 
BARNES, CHAPLIN & CO., St. Peter Street, : (COR ee ae es _ SS 8 goa vem 
iff (ac . ; 5 2 . ’ ’ . . . ane: 
Cardiff (accepted).  . .. £4,969 3 W. Jagger, Wyte oles a x p 
ALNWICK, J. Smithies, Brighouse, slater 75) aie 
For sanitary improvements in the workhouse. W. Jagger, painter ; ah nie: 37 oes 
WILKIN & DICKMAN, Alnwick (accepted) . 355 aeO BROMLEY. fe 
ANDOVER. For proposed meee: billiard-room, &c., to the Conservative 
ruction of about 420 yards of 9-inch stoneware sewer club, Bromley, Kent. Messrs WADMORE & MALLETT, | 
Be: faa Old Winton Road, ae manholes, &c. Mr. R. W. architects, 8 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, | 
KNAPP, borough surveyor. Buildings. | 
F. Beale & Sons . ‘ ‘ . ; 3 £319°70 0 W. E. Tapley, Bromley. ! 3 ‘ - £985 12 o 
F. Osman . : ; 4 ; : : . 284 94770 Fry & Willson, Bromley. : ; 3 . 87rseee | 
Playfair & Toole . : : 3 : ; 2 205) Oem D. Payne, Bromley : : : 4 » 858 "op | 
J. Avins, Southsea (accepted ‘ : ; +h 2167 OTs F. P. Duthoil, Bromley ; ; F : . Sis uaa | 
Crossley & Son, Bromley : 330 a6 | 
BIRKBY. pee T. D. Graty, Bromley . : 833 0 o | 
For erection of a shop and dwelling-house at Birkby, Hudders- Fittings, &c. | 
field. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Hudders- Fry & Willson : d a ; : .  45eremee | 
field. Crossley & Son... 45 0 0 
Accepted tenders. W. E. Tapley , 3 5 f : -- 450m | 
Law, Stead & Sons, Hillhouse, mason. F. P. Duthoil  . d : : ; : eth 
L. Kettlewell, Lockwood, joiner. T. D. Graty. SO ae 5 : ; : . AE 6ieo 
G. Slater & Son, Huddersfield, plumber. D. Payne . ’ f : ; : i . Boceomee 
T. B. Tunnacliffe, Huddersfield, plasterer and slater. Baran | 
Beles Sikhs Palate For painting (1) ironwork, &c conteaen with th t 
i reter. ’ ) € seats, 
as Ardeeee he age a fences, &c., on the King’s Road, Grand Junction Road 
BLACKWELL. and Old Steine enclosure; and (2) ironwork, &e., -con- | 
For street works in Selwyn Street, Jane Street and Well nected with the seats, fences, &c, on the Marine Parade | 
Street, Hillstown, Blackwell, Notts. Mr. H. SILCOCK, and the Madeira Road. 
surveyor. Contract No. 1, 
F. Hongton. z 5 ; ; E .£940 0 0 J; Oliver? o< % ‘ ; Libs eee | 
J. Bennett . : : ; : : ; : 323 roe) TF Holland aie ; mee. 
J, Marley ie lo han fail. ings Oe "ge 6 | ~«©GaTES & Sons, 1 North Road (accepted). | 265 0 0 | 
Lane Bros. . : ; : - ; : ab O07. OmO 
PL Oakey Fe oa dec he ee), OT ETO Contract No. 2. | 
Ho Kevillo7. : ; 4 : : : 30825 10% 0 J. Oliver ~. : menses : : : - 328 00 | 
Lock & ANDREW, 70 Therwin Street, Lenton, ; Gates & Sons ' : : : : . 215 emo: | 
Nottingham (accepted) . ; ° : 14 005. OM O T. F. HOLLAND (accepted ) . 3 ; 2 -* 210: Fomeo | 
| 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) . 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. | 


Win, we ffae (a 


CRN LEWIS & SUNS E 
| )Qe= TUBE MANUFACTURERS WOWE SLANE. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


VES’ PATENT ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &. — 


Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. | 


SANTUES, PRICES, AN, FULL PARTICULARS, GRAVES! PATENT ROOFING Gf., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
OO OOO Oo Eee 


a a 
American Maple Flooring: 
TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. | 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.¥ 


” 
Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer. London.” 


‘te 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
SE 
BRIDPORT. | EASINGWOLD. 
or supply and erection of a mechanical washer-scrubber and | For erection of a dwelling-house at Husthwaite, near 
a tar extractor (either new or second-hand), capable of Easingwold. Mr. THOMAS STOKES, architect, Thirsk. 
dealing effectively with 10,000 cubic feet of gas per hour. Accepted tenders. 
Tenders were received from :— J. C. Cornforth, bricklayer, mason and plasterer. 
C. & W. Walker, Donnington, Salop. W. Leadley, carpenter and joiner. 
G. Waller & Co, Stroud. T. Cariss, plumber and glazier. 
E. Cockey & Sons, Ltd, Frome. J. Rutherford, painting. 
Ilkeston Gas Corporation, Ilkeston. ay , EDMONTON. ; 
Kirkham, Hulett & Chandler, Ltd., London. For building married couples’ quarters at the workhouse, Silver 
R. & J. Dempster, Manchester. Street, Edmonton, for the Guardians of the Strand Union. 
Clapham Bros., Ltd., Keighley. Mr. A. A. KEKWICK, architect, 18 Outer Temple, Strand, 
H. Balfour & Co., Leven, Fife. W.C. Quantities supplied. 
S. White & Sons, London. Chessum & Sons... = 44557210, 0n0 0 
W. C. Holmes & Co.; Huddersfield. Willmott& Sons . .- . . . . 49770 0 0 
J. F. Blakeley & Co., Dewsbury. Dearing & Son ° : . . . - 4,659 90 0 
| Note.—Matter adjourned for final decision. Lawtence& Son. .  . «kt. 4,593 0 0 
| * J. Appleby 2 : ‘ ‘ : - af 31,5530 OO 
| CANTERBURY. B. E Nightingale . : : : : 94,5125 On. G 
yrerection of a detached residence in the Whitstable Road. Shillitoe & Son Meat cater ese 0) 45,500,520 
M. C. H. SMELLIE, Eclington, Herne Bay Jarvis & Sons . ; ; TYPO oie o Fs 4440 A O 
(accepted ). ] ; : t , . £874 0 0 Foster Bros. - . : . , ; P 14,307 Of0 
T. G. Sharpington ‘ 2 ; 5 «74,349 .-O750 
CROMER. A. MONK, Lower Edmonton * . : ; ne 4, 330m ONO 
ir supply, carting and laying of cast-iron pumping and J. O. Sh tem ness 4,058 ¥O 0 
gravitation water-mains. Recommended for acceptance. 
J. E. KAYE, Huddersfield (accepted ). HASTINGS. 
For supply of 3,000 half-inch and 500 three-quarter inch stop- 
EAST GRINSTEAD. cocks. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer. 
ir drainage works at Three Bridges. WILLARD, East Ascent, St. Leonards (accepted ) £297 7 11 
'.G, PICKARD, Turner's Hall (accepted) . . £490 o o| For completion of the lower station at the East Hill lift at 
Rock-a-Nore. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer. 
EAST MOLESEY. J. PARKER, Ashburnham Road (accepted). . £265 0 0 
Ir street works in Beauchamp Road East, East Molesey. HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 


_Mr. JOHN STEVENSON, surveyor. For surface-water drainage works at Hougbton-le-Spring, 


ON £0,395 1 Durham, and erection of concrete retaining-wall, public 
{. Free & Sons Mes ess 1-280. 09 urinal and other work. Mr. VINCENT SMITH, surveyor, 
Wememeciers =e Ew es 1193 0,0 14 Newbottle Street, Houghton-le-Spring. 
-AWRENCE & THACKER, 41 Lavender Gardens, MeP-Baimer & Sons ; j : . £1,380 0 0 
Clapham Common, S.W. (accepted) “7 1,%100-0. 8 J. P Bertram & Son ; ; L179 130 
F: erection of a fire station. Mr. JOHN STEVENSON, surveyor. J. Robinson : 4 ; ; : Warl,t 504 Oy O 
‘Chamberlain . F = : : é tA 7Z610%. 0 Ja tarnick-< : : , . : A 1,128 I0 o 
ligby & Rabson . ; ‘ ; : ; 665 18 o R_D. HARRISON, 1 William Street, Houghton- 
1. POTTERTON, East Molesey (accepted) . SOU Ot CO le-Spring (accepted ) : 3 1,093 O O 


PAPA te eee ea No NAA 


‘O” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALITY 


FOR INSIDE USE. FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c., is 
drected to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


JED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM. 


i 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 


' 


‘SPINALL’S E 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


re 


IPSWICH. KEY MER. 

For supply of an ‘ambulance brougham. For street works in Woodsland Road, Hassocks, Keymei 
GLOVER Bros., LTp., London, W. (accepted) . £87 15 oO Sussex. - 

For distempering the ceilings at St. John’s Home. ieee whe i ‘ i ; e - £1,128 14 | 
Ne Boyce . . . . . . . £49 Oo Oo E. King ; iY Span ay % t fi 990 o . 
A. Avis . a dc oa RUIN at pieces fae ini ee 28. Omeo He Ghnetmae Pease : eo Ue 

. 880 | ro) 

‘0 ane ee i : g : ° : Q ash a x Lawrence & Thacker 856 
ree (acce ded ee niet GR are as B je G. KETTERINGHAM, Waltham Cross (accepted ) 689 17 
LEYTON. | 
97) IRELAND. For supply of steam, exhaust and water pipes for engine an) 
For construction of a concrete reservoir, a pumping-station, and boiler-rooms, for the electric-lighting committee, 

laying and jointing about seven miles of iron pipes; supply- A. Miller, jun. “Bt 584.0 | 
ing street fountains, valves, fittings, and supplying and Priddle & Heppell 1,480 5 | 
erecting one breast waterwheel and pumps, for the Jones Ironfoundry Co. eee ° | 
Roscommon Rural District Council. Sir H. Maxim, Ltd. . He | 
Accepted tenders. Babcock & Wilcox 1,146 10 | 
Work on site. Aiton & Co. 1,130.0 | 
C. H. Wallace, 35 Dame Street, Dublin. —. £2,873 17. o Cee BROWN, Dolphin Works, Poplar ; | 
Pumping machinery and street water fitttings. : : ava f | 
Glenfield & Kennedy, Kilmarnock . : » £5757. 0.0 LONDON. ae 
Note.—Tender for cast-iron pipes postponed. ; 
For construction of about 2,5co yards of sewers in Petia 
For erection of three houses at Ashburton, Cork. Messrs. streets at Bounds Green, New Southgate. Mr. C, C 
W. H. Hitt & Son, ay 28 South Mall, Cork. LAWSON, surveyor. 

J. A. O'Connell’. SN £810 Oo oO E. Parry & Co. 2 4 ot eS - £3,400 14 
J. Hearns . De FOAl a6 T. W. Pedrette. Ria 5 3,328 16 | 
D. DUGGAN, | Phoenix Street, Cork (accepted coe POP 20 Lowes Engineering and Pipe Couey Beas | 
ks T. Adams. : : ‘ ; : : 3,058 3 | 
R. Ballard : ; : ‘ 3. tl ie » 2,988 0 | 

ISLEWORTH. G. G. Rayner . ; d é 2 » 2,00Rs 

For additions to the Percy House schools, Isleworth. C. ForD (accepted) . pees 2,873 0 
R. Palmer 2". : : : : : £5) 585 15 o| For equipping engineering and electric- ighting works, for th 
H. Willcock & Co.’ . °°. i ; : 1,285 oO O Fulham Board of Guardians. - | 
C. Brightman: . : a : sey 2a TO Accepted tenders. | 
G. Jackson : Be a 5 Moai eae 18 LM, 9) mee) R. Dawson & Co., Ltd., wiring wile aa a ! 
T. J. Messom & Sons ; ‘ ‘ Hi 2 SEA Oreo H. T. Danks, Ltd., boilers : : ‘ «- 1)4GRe@ | 
B. E. Nightingale. ; 3 é : 2 ae or ae) Greenwood & Batley, engines . : . 5 Begmeee 
Viney & Stone . 2 RD BORO Universal Engineering oe Nottingham, | 
DoREY'& Co., Ltp, “Brentford (accepted ) - "686.0510 chimney shaft ; . GBR. | 
W. H. Gaze & Sons . : HapEse (Oe Odo British Power Traction and Lighting Co., me | 
W. Wisdom : ' ; : ; 9,850" "O° 0 battery . 5 ; , ; ; ‘ . $6278 


P events Dry Rot | : li , | and isa ploanlee 
Eanes Decay, &c. So ignum Stain. 
wi Wood Preservative. 2 


Particulars ftom MATOR & CO. Ltd. scugnum Depot, HULL. 


ELLISON 8 “H 


WROUGHT- IRON FIREPROOF DOORS “ 


PARTY ‘WALLS 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


| ee SAI 
ULI SEELLISON ON TEEDS/I] 


Maker of the “ RADIATOR » INLET and STE 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


Mi) el ot ~ : AUST. VENTS 
Heese! FRED" BRABY «CO. 5. £. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LE 
? anne NO 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


ee, Th aN SS 352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. | 

ay YY WT, if [| e : Tees | IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, s.c. LONDON. W.. SHRIVELL, 
Double Siting Doors. | Also at Liverpool, at Hiverpogl, Clasaay a: Bestel & Bristol. | ART METAL WORKS. ‘Established 50 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. i 


Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Bri 


. ; GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, E) 
ihe 
: HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGI 
1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, \¢ 
[THE Latest and most Complete Lists of Building Cor 
open and the Lists of Tenders received are given’ i 


THE BEST & STRONCEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS, | week in the pages of this Sone stave, Meet 1d 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. |g ee eto na Oo cam oie 


nnum, or 10/- for six mont 
your newsagent for 4d. per week. . 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. | ruinea zveRr rumDay by 


es 1 5 
Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. {Gis howto. a 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
LONDON—continued. LOWER BEBINGTON. 


ae. ndary wall of the North-Eastern hospital. | /or plumbing, painting and general repairs in connection with 
mr extension of bou y P the conservatory, greenhouses, &c., in the gardens of the 


J. F. Holliday . , . . . . oa yee) oaks Cees, Council Offices in Lower Bebington, Cheshire, Mr. 
W. Sparrow . . . . : . 650 0 Oo H. W. CorRRIE, surveyor, + ‘ 
J. Webb . a . . : ; : 620 0 oO G. Ellidge . } . £103 0 oO 
he Hale . . . . , : oe Bid a MUNNENLEY, Lower Bebington (arcepled ) . 102 Jo o 
H. C Horswi . . : . S : 515 0 0 
A. Stewart ° 4 2 : z : 492-70 =O NEWARK, 

beatiinnic p i ‘ ‘ é i : 457. 3. 2| For supply of about 2,800 tons of granite and 3,000 tons of 
Rowley Bros. . : : 5 y ; : 449 0 0 slag to be delivered in such quantities and at such times 
p< & Sons : . ‘ P , : 416 Io oO and places in their district as the Council or their district 
irae : : : ; : ; 420 0 0 surveyor shall require. 
| Pollard & Brand. ; : ‘ : ’ 409 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
{, Groves . . 398 Io oO Granite. 

Jonge & SMITH; 2 Grove Lane, Stamford Hill Groby Granite Co., near Leicester. | 

| (accepted) . : : : ; c 388 Io o Cliff Hill Granite,Co., near Leicester. 

, Shes 
jr supply s Bech Rae 2 ie oak fencing at the Holwell Iron Co, Asfordby, Melton Mowbray. 
|_ Tooting ome, Vhurch Lane, 1 ooting Norfolk, Nottingham. 
3. Boxall . a eG ie ies 5 ety sot 0 NEWBIGGIN-BY-SEA. 

fe Meese eS i602 0 For taking-up and remaking a poftion of the roads. Mr. D. 
R ean SOR een ae am ag e@ é ROSSER, surveyor. 

be son a a Pipl ice Vein RG GEA SS RS ae © a 
pale. White ° c ° © F : -. 153 Sie if McLaren. “7022 3 6 
\falford eee ee 153 OO) | Ws occ. De Walden House, Pegswood; ‘Mor- 

Rowland Bros. . . ¢ 3 . : maldd $3 O peth (accepted ) ; " ; . 399 1 x 
Mf. Marshall p . < : : : d42250...0 NEWMARKET, 

oo. eae Prag See ai cA For Seay dh of 4,500 to 5,000 tons (more or less) of 14 inch and 
Astell SiG. i : 135 10 o I} inch gauge best broken Leicestershire’granite metalling, 

&S Agate eT Solid pat sic ers ae at per ton, delivered at various railway stations. 

is : : : : eas Accepted tenders. 

| 5 Z : 5 2 

(aaa LD (accepted) elas) 2 Enderby & Stoney Stanton Granite Co., Narborough, n2ar 

Leicester, 3,500 tons. 
Whitwick Granite Co., Whitwick, near Leicester, 1,000 tons. 

| OSWESTRY. 

: LOUGHTON. For construction of a swimming-bath, the erection of a boiler- 
f- painting, varnishing and colouring the Baptist church, house, chimney shaft, laundry and other buildings in con- 
| Loughton, Bucks. nection therewith at the gymnasium in Victoria Street. 
Aartin ee Ce OR AS eae ‘ “£31 (0.0 Mr. G. WILLIAM Lacy, borough surveyor. 

vastwood sy : - . : : : «826419. oO J. Higgins. ; ; - é “ j 41,547, 0 0 
Varren . : 3 : : : ; : p27 6 | ay of 9 oa, ; ; : : ‘ Eel y20)20° .O 
Wea? ‘ : ERIE EO GO W. H. Thomas. : , si hyhO7- 1 3 
OWE, Northampton (accepted) — ; : : -*418"10- 0 JONES & EVANS, Oswestry (accepted ) : ain 7h O 


_ 
= 


1 

TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
| ' a BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
|. SS kee en OO rc vaio 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C, Telephone 274 Holborn. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
itects are desired to specify Willesden 2- -Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, NW. 


REPRO WALLS & F 


3 cost, IN SPACE, . LY» 
COST, TIME, &c. Sepnreny Ye 


SHEET. 


SOUND, DAMP anp 
uaoina ancurreore. Wg R MIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WV 0 Ee ae ea VV Ala Ge ke OAS WiLL SDEIN, wW.w. 
db op errs 2 CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 
HED WALL, 


IE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD., 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.cC. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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POOLE. 
For widening North Lodge. Road, Upper Parkstone, Poole. 
Mr. JOHN ELFORD, borough surveyor. 
H. C. BRIXEY, Newtown, Parkstone, Poole (ac- 
cepted ) . : . . : 3 . -£39 ¥0 of 


RAMSGATE. 


For street works in Herbert Road, Grosvenor Road, D 
Road and St. Andrew’s Road. 


| 
St. Andrew's Road. : | 


‘at 


jJ.K. Bugden ... 4 re Io. 
cr 1 teehy . es 4 | 
E. J. New 5 a | 
peta ere oe a W. eirsba, Ramsgate (accepted ) F tea : 
For construction of surface-water sewers, Portslade-by-Sea, Dane Road. . 
Sussex. J..K. Bugden.. . . : . ; «+ 418 Io | 
G. Burstow & Sons . : : 4 : . £1,370. 0 © G. Griggs. i ; ; : j "tee 4 | 
C. W. Killingback & Co. ; A 5 - 1,305 16 oO}  &E, J. Newby : S : & ey 4 
W. Shoosmith . Fh hep ects A - 41,239 12 O| W.WHtSON (accepted) : 5  agaen. | 
W. H. Holman & Co 4 4 . A gis Loewe asOu Grosvenor Page Sa 
J. H. East ce ee ew 146 5. Of 87. K, Bugden =: 5 279 10 
W.A. McKellar 5 : ; 3 - 1,133 0 0 G. Griggs. ; : 5 5 ; : - 274 16 
A, BE. San rr eh is Ce Pw Sie te, Cue OQ Ma SY nT PRT Te ern asa ee 
H.-A, Chambers 57), tn 2 Os a ma ee J. NEWBY (accepted ) «ne SRE | 
W. (Hilla ose et eae Re OR a hie hie: aA an Herbert Road. 
B. Cooke & Co. 8 eG ok ee O45 O86 TK Busden eee - | aes | 
EES KIDe aes ; ° . . . . 919 9 Oo Ej. Newby = aa : eS . Sagem 
J. Parsons & Sons . . : : : A 893 0 oO G. Griggs. : : . -  « Soleo || 
G.G. Rayner . HG Be oe SOO kA OTL MA ANIECON (accepted ) oe | 
Case Sea Defence Syndicate 4 : ‘ 841 2 10 
J. & T. BINNS, Croydon (accepted). ; 4 866 1 6 


For sewering, levelling,‘ channelling and making-good certain 


rivate streets within the district. _ SCOTLAND. 
cl. Killingback & Co. . ; : : . £5,383 3 o| For erection of the Western District hospital at Oak Ban 
H. A. Chambers... : : : ; oP SO3. TOs 3 Fossil Road, Glasgow. 
W.-Hilman 945° 4p Ga Sn a Se ee On ene eee Findlay. . (0 . £13,054 | 
J. H. East : a 2 : 3 : ~, 4574 -7 4 M. Henderson ; : feng ow DZ zeeee 3) 
J. Parsons & Sons : i : 3 #245535) O80 T. & R. Duncanson - e . ° ° ° 12,881 —~66 4 
W. A. McKellar : : ; ; : » 4552400 D. Buchanan . + 12,724 2 © 
W. H. Holman & Co. ‘ ‘ : : USWA COGEhT 0 A. MEIKLEJOHN, 10 Kerr Street, Maryhill | 
B. Cooke & Co. : : : : F - 4496 Io 4 (accepted) .. : © ¢ =12,722 12 | 
E. H. King ‘ " - 4,149 16 31] For erection of the Victoria” Road U. F. church, Kirkcald) 
J. & T. BINNs, Croydon (accepted We : -. 4,292 16 9 Mr. WILLIAM Dow,.architect, 259 High Street, Be al 
Accepted tenders. 
G. Smith & Sons, mason . ; ‘ - + £3,497 0 | 
ROCHDALE. J. Smith, joiner. = - 5, . : A 1,479 re) | 
For street works in Princess Street and Samuel Street (total W. Grant, plasterer . . . : » Le ieee 


length about 310 yards), in Castleton Moor, Rochdale. 
Mr. S. S. PLATT, borough engineer. 
T. TURNER, Siddall Moor, Heywood (accepied ). 


J. Wood & Sons, plumber ‘ 4 E . "gaara | 
J. Haxton & Co., glazier . : : «fe Ee 
J. Lawson, slater . : é - o- 6 WIG 77 | 


The ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL 
WESTMINSTER, London, S.W. 


The NEW = BARRACKS and MILITARY 
HOSPITAL at MILLBANK, London, S; Vv. 


The BRITANNIA NAVAL COLLEGE, a 
DARTMOUTH, Devonshir: 


The TOOTING BEC ASYLUM, TOOTING 
London, S.W. rf i 


The noted ""_E.B. Facings and Rubbe 
Bricks were used for the above iraagiog 


tant public works. : 


: 
THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS, BRACKNELL, BERK 
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SHIPLEY. 


Fr Siation of electric light at the Central school, Shipley, 
_ Yorks. 


WALES. 
For erection of a farmhouse and farm buildings at South 
Neeston, in the parish of Herbranston, Pembroke. Mr. 
D. EDWARD THOMAS, surveyor, Victoria Place, Haverford- 


(A. Jackson & Co.,7 Standish Street, Burnley (accepted), ace 

T. Davies & Son and R. Williams . £690 0 o 
F. Couzens . 660 0 Oo 
| SUTTON FORD. CoLe & Sons, Milford Haven (accepted) . 597. 0 oO 


For construction of reservoirs, filter-beds and other works in 


ion of a bridge at Sutton Ford, near Rochford, Essex. 
: —,. . 4 d connection therewith, and laying of about 43 miles of 


ha PERCY J. SHELDON, surveyor. 


6-inch cast-iron pipes, together with valves, hydrants and 

arris a" £2 730 in mn other fittings, at Prestatyn. Messrs. BELOE & PRIEST, 
ioe ; a40gtT6mG engineers, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool. 

Smith & Son. 2,195 0 0 Rowell & Son . - : C “£1, QT 1oe07 

Dinnie ° 1G a4 sey. G. M Callender & Co. 6,062 0 o 

t Dupont & Co. 2.18080. 6 oe Sakae au 53978 Sane 

ug es 0 OW 555 000 

| BP SIENTER, Braintree (accepted ) 2,148 0 oO W. ‘Coker . apie ge Te 

J. Taylor . : 5.250 ss OmO 

SWINDON. C. E CARDEN, Penkridge (accepted) 4,647 13 7 


WEST BROMWICH. 


For supply of wrought-iron gas and steam tubes and LS eey ia 
VICTORIA TUBE CO, LTD, Great Bridge, Tipton (accepicd ). 


® erecting a bowling-alley at the New Century club, Bright 
‘Street, Gorse Hill. Messrs. WILLIAM DREW & SONS, 
architects, Regent Circus, Swindon. 


', Blackwell S451G 07 OD WINDSOR. 

‘ewelling & Huckson Aes ky For erection of stabling, stores and workshops at the Corpora- 
aan ‘. Pete 7 tion storeyard, Alma Road. Mr. E. A. STICKLAND, borough 
Lay, Swindon (accepted ie 240 18 6 surveyou y is 8 
7 additions and alterations to the Moravian church, Dixon A. H Reavell : : : : : - £3592 0 O 
‘Street. Mr. R. J BESWICK, architect, Swindon. Butcher & Hendry . 3 [wgies0%. 0 0 
YDEMAN BROS. (accepted) £565 0 0 HOLLIS & SONS, Windsor (accepted) é 3,197.0 0 

a 
f) addition to premises, Regent Street. Mr. R. J. BESWICK, WORTAHING. 
architect, 35 Regent Street, Swindon. For taking-down and setting-back an existing wall in Tarring 
| anker & Sons : £716 8 oO Road, and erecting a new boundary wall between Howard 
ydeman Bros. : , : : 670°-0) 10 Street and Shakespeare Road, abutting on St. Matthew’s 
G Norman . f Ser tiy 9, ‘ q i 629110'% 0 Church. 
. Colborne : : ; ; . Wéioaolo F, Sandell & Sons : ‘ ‘ : CAT 3an. 0% 0 
ackman Bros. . EAS 210) 0 A ALAS ont : ; ‘ ; ; ; gl 27el4' +O 
. J. Colborne 5272100 A. Crouch : : : : : ; ie tE2EO (0 
Williams ‘ : HOQMO-O W. W. Sandell . : ; : : ;  LOO-ET 0 
_ J Leighfield . 488 0°10 J. Blaker & Son . ; : - : : 0010.0 
| CHAMBERS, Sw indon (accepted ) 47 5ar OoeO A. CRANE (accepted) . ; : ; : tobaiGA hy. Zone 3 


‘ BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


oOLITE, Lonoox : BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
Head Offices: BATE. 


ah Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W. 


““SOOLITE, BATH.” 
-“OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 


“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 132 GROSVENOR, ROAD, PIMLICO. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BU.LDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EASS. ons Par 
QUARRIES. ql® aitipeoit QUARRIES. + 
MONK’S PARK. Ch {u gp8r pee : BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. c0F Ae & COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. ie STOKE GROUND. 
gon ne To be 
‘ j FARLEIGH DOWN. cet yw obtnined onlylof WESTWOOD GROUND. wero, 
/eeist e srer 
T fee. BRADFORD. wh > The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. S| A 


TRADE MARK 


BORDERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES, 
IFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


@ CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT (entrance at ae 62 Chancery id PROVIDES Peis FOR 

AING IN ABSOLUTE SAFETY UNDER THE DEPOSITOR’S OWN CONTROL, AND OPEN TO DAILY 

SICTION, ALL KINDS OF SECURITIES, BONDS, DEEOS, PLATE, JEWELS, MANUSCRIPTS, and 
VALUABLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Special arrangements made for Storing Property during 
owner’s temporary absence. 


0 Rooms fi 
ts f pees: bot sonum. DEPOSIT BANK.—Money received on depvsit for short 
p's Tor Safe Keeping from 5s. periods at 23 p.c. Interest. 


Le CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LIMITED. 


are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9am. to6p.m. Descriptive Prospectis and fu'l particulars may he 
cbtained from E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary, 63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


. rom £4 it per annum, 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


SAFES, STRONG-ROOMS, PARTY-WALLS, DOORS. 


Many attempts have been made to express thé functions of 
government by comparison with a single object. It is no 
exaggeration to say that nothing is so well adapted for that 


purpose as an efficient safe. For what is the purpose of the 
most elaborate government? Is it more or less than the pro- 
viding of security in many forms for all who come under its 
control? Armies and navies, courts of law, endless varieties 
of administration, what are they all but means of protection 
analogous to the steel enclosure which the prudent man obtains 
for his gold, securities and other wealth? Theorists may claim 
much for a “ cheap defence of nations,” but the world does not 
care for such safeguards, for even a philosopher like Diogenes 
would wish to have his tub, or rather his wine jar, preserved 
for his special use. One of the consequences of the relation to 
which we have alluded is that foreign manufacturers, who give 
more importance to expression than we do, endeavour to 
suggest that their safes resemble fortresses. There is a great 
array of bars, locks and protuberances, as if a siege were 
necessary before access could be gained to the interior. Love 
it used to be said laughed at locksmiths, and the modern 
scientific thief has a contempt for the structures which he 
knows are not obstacles to his skill, although they may give 
confidence to their owners. 

In an age of shams there is nothing more illusory and more 
dangerous than the sham safe. Ignorant people cannot help 
confounding a thing that is called “safe” with security. They 
are attracted by external appearances, and they buy receptacles 
without inquiring who made them or where they came from. 
We are not exaggerating when we say there is an abundance 
of those metal cupboards which are little better if considered 
as protections than ordinary biscuit boxes of tin. They may 
long remain in houses, shops, or offices in which nothing 
occurs to test their powers of resistance, and it is, therefore, 
taken for granted that they are safeguards of property in which 
the fullest trust can be placed. If people would only reflect 
that in many cases safes from their weakness become a tempta- 
tion to thieves, they would soon realise that one of the worst 
forms of extravagance is to invest money in buying safes for 
which there is no guarantee in the reputation ofthe makers. It 
is generally known that dealers in watches are able out of one 
genuine example by a known maker to produce two or three 
which are accepted by simpletons as valuable, and it cannot 
be concealed that name plates on imitations in thin metal are 


employed for the purpose of beguiling unwary purchasers 
safes and strong boxes. The cheap safe may, indeed 
described in Shakespeare’s words as “the seeming truth whi 
cunning times puts on to entrap the wisest.” 

Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co, Ltd., have issued a 
catalogue which will be found especially useful to those w' 
living at a distance are unable to visit the showrooms 
Cheapside or the works at Islington. In the pages ¢| 
principles of the business as well as its results are co inina 
There are, for example, five “qualities” or varieties of saf 
which have definite characteristics. The demand for them h 
been so extensive, Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co. are able to arran, 
classes corresponding to requirements and to keep to the 
from day to day. As is universally known, each safe has a 


} 


body plates, and in consequence there are no joints which ¢; 
be operated on. Backs, sides and door-jambs are bent out | 
a single plate varying in thickness according to the class, T| 
doors have also their peculiarities, and the locks may either || 
“ Protectors” or “ Violence,” or both combined, in the a 
safe. The “Protector” locks are recognised as a special| 
which is unpickable, for an offer of 300 guineas with unlimit( 
time to make the experiment has failed to secure an openin| 
The bolt mechanism is invulnerable against forcing wedge 
The curved clutch bolts are also a specialty. All the) 
features have been repeatedly tested in fires and by burglai 
and have come out unscathed from all attacks. In the Case | 
a safe in a London church a charge of gunpowder was explod: 
in a hole drilled through the safe, but although it was injur 
an entrance was not accomplished. | 
The unconquerable efficiency of the safes is suggested whi 
we find that Her late Majesty employed them for the custodia| 
ship of the gold and silver plate and jewels, and His Majes, 
the King also confides in them. They are used for the Bank | 
England, the London and Westminster Bank, the London ar 
County Bank, the Birkbeck Bank, Messrs. Coutts & Ci 
Messrs. Cox & Co, Messrs. Child & Co., Messrs. Cunliffe 
Brooks & Co., Messrs. Drummonds, Messrs. N. M. Rothschi) ” 
& Sons, and in fact most of the principal banks in London, | 
Scottish banks and Irish banks, and in several foreign at) 
Colonial banks. It has been necessary to execute a speci| 
variety of sectional safes for use in places where, owing to tl 
difficulties of transport, the parts have to be so packed as} 
enable them to be carried by mules or camels. There al 
also safes with vertical sliding doors to be introduced in bank - 
and offices where there is not sufficient floor space to allow t 


WILSON’S PATENT “ MULTILU 


The above illustrates an office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, thus leaving 
the back part of the room dark. The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX 
This refracts the rays of light and throws them horizontally, thus preventing them falling on to the 


WINDOW fixed. 
floor, and lighting up the whole room. 


Wilson’s. 


“SAFETY” 


the semi-pris 
same pri 


24 HARRISON STREET 
GRAY’S INN ROM, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DUNTREATH CASTLE, STRATHBLANE, N.B. 
THE DINING-ROOM, HARTPURY, GHOUCESTERSHIRE. 


zSON HOUSE, FAR HEADINGLEY, LEEDS: DOOR IN SALOON. 


MACLAREN MEMORIAL CHURCH, LARBERT, N.B. 


‘| LECTRICAL LIGHTING STATION, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, 


» nary doors to open. “Safe deposits” are suggestive of 
yiense buildings. They are furnished on the largest scale 
b| Messrs. Hobbs & Co., but there is also a patent “safe 
j/osit” of smaller dimensions which contains thirty or more 
rx safes, and which can be let by bankers to their 
Jats. This is an admirable arrangement, which must be of 
riense advantage to many of the public. The precaution is 
an to have two distinct lockings, and a third can also be 
jjrided. The safe deposit “integers” are fitted with a tin 
ment box, so that the contents can be taken as a whole to 
fh writing-room or elsewhere. The strong-room doors are 
n ufactured of several kinds. The company also produce 
t | gates and frames which allow of ventilation. Another 
a liary to safety is a steel vestibule lining so that the door 
7 frame cannot be removed by violence. It is hard to see 
¢ t force possessed by individuals could overcome the bankers’ 
tag-room doors which are prepared for extreme risks. 
ge should also be made of emergency or manhole doors, 
yh are intended to provide a ready means of access to the 
tig-room in the event of its keys by any mishap being 
zaged or lost. One illustration shows a special strong- 
; which would afford adequate security against the attack 
f<illed burglars. It is fitted with a steel lining throughout, 
; with the strong-room door, takes the form of a self- 
‘ained safe of the size and shape of the brick rooms. Asit 
‘ually placed in the basement, over the top are steel joists 
fi cement concrete, the sides are of blue Staffordshire bricks, 
te amg is a bed of cement concrete with a steel grille. 
¢ilation has not been neglected, for a patent double-coned 
e lator can be fixed inside the strong-room There are also 
erated lintels and tubular adjustable shelving. The com- 
a also make party-wall doors or shields to meet the require- 
«is of the Building Acts in town and country. The sliding 
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doors are so fitted with clutches as to prevent the doors being 
pushed back by falling girders or columns ; at the same time 
there is no danger of cutting off the escape of persons who 
might be engaged in another portion of the building. 

The works of the company are at the side of the canal in 
Arlington Street, Islington. In them organisation prevails, 
and the heaviest safe or an ornamental jewel casket for a lady 
can be accomplished with readiness. In the works not only 


the requirements of banks, jewel merchants, solicitors and 
other people throughout the world are realised, but architects’ 
specifications can be carried out to any extent. With such a 
business plant and machinery on a large scale and of the most 
expensive varieties must be available, and the company there- 
fore may be regarded as steel workers who have to be occupied 
in preparing forms which must attain their end as much by 
their perfection as by their strength. The delicacy which has 
to be found in locks made up of a multiplicity of parts is also 
demanded in the fitting of the hinges, bolts, clutches and other 
parts of the mechanism of safes and strong doors, for they 
must be mathematically accurate in all their parts. The 
spectacles presented in the different parts of the works are 
therefore diverse. We have burly vulcans whose exertions 
recall the poet’s lines :— 


The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent band, like men before the foe. 
‘Hurrah !” the jetted lightnings are hissing high and low, 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squashing blow, 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail, the rattling cinders strow 

The ground around: at every bound the sweltering fountains flow, 
And thick and loud the swinking crowd at every stroke pant, ‘‘ Ho! ” 


Men no less vigorous have to operate on the massive plates 
in their cold state, and the process is followed until it is com- 
pleted by fitters, under whose hands the mighty doors revolve 
easily on their hinges. The works not only typify that security 
which has made England what it is, and through which people 
in all lands entrust their dearest possessions to the guardian- 
ship of this country, and which enables philanthropists like the 
late Cecil Rhodes to confide their millions to English hands, 
knowing that their wishes will be carried out to the letter 
centuries after the donors have passed away, but the works like- 
wise aid in affording that security, for in them are constructed 
the strong-rooms which thieves cannot break through, and to 
which documents of the highest importance are entrusted 
without any misgiving of their safety. 
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IEWETSONS FURNITURE 


Plans, Estimates, and 
Specifications Free. 


Estimates for 
Architects’ Plans, &c. 


FURNITURE CONTRACTORS 
TO COUNCILS 
AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Carpets and Linoleums in Newest 
Designs; Rugs, Woven Squares, 
Borders, Surrounds, &c. 

A splendid variety of the best and 
newest at moderate prices. 


200-215 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


(Opposite Goodge Street), 


LONDON, W 


Council Chamber at Hemel Hempstead, fitted and furnished by HEWETSONS. 


A 


A RHODESIAN BRICK AND TILE MAKING 
FACTORY. 


As in all new countries the production of bricks is almost as 
much an elemental necessity as the procuring of foodstuffs. 
The cost of importing such weighty articles into the up- 
country districts being practically prohibitive if buildings are 
to be constructed of something stronger than wocd, bricks 


must be made, or the buildings constructed of stone. To 
construct them of bricks is unquestionably the more 
economical, hence the growth of the brickmaking industry in 
all the inland districts of South Africa. Messrs Taylor, 
Jarvis & Short, of Salisbury, Rhodesia, have now launched 
into the enterprise of brick and tile making, and recently took 
delivery of some 55 tons of brick.and tile making machinery, 
supplied some three years ago by Messrs Robey & Co, Ltd, 
and Messrs. J. Whitehead & Co, Ltd, and lying for the past 
two.and a half years at Beira. As testimony to the expert 
packing which English firms of repute adopt, despite its long 
sojourn on the coast, the plant when unpacked was found to be 
in as good condition as when it left the makers’ workshops. 
The very complete plant comprises a 20 horse-power com- 
pound Robey engine ; a loco-pattern boiler, with extended fire- 
box for wood fuel; a Whitehead “Eureka” brickmaking 
machine, turning out 20,000 bricks per day. It is equipped 
with the Bennet & Sayer patent iron dies, and performs the 
three processes of grinding, pugging and moulding. There 


are also a tile and pipe machine, making pipes from 3 inches 


to 12 inches diameter, and tiles up to 14 inches square, of any 
pattern ; a power mortar pan, with steel-faced rollers ; a saw- 
bench, a narrow-gauge tramway with twelve trucks, worked by 
an endless steel cable, &c. Dick’s 7-ply patent belting is used 
for the gearing. As previously pointed out in cases elsewhere, 
there is undoubtedly money in such a venture, and this is parti- 
cularly the case at Buluwayo and in adjacent districts, where 
the initial demands for civil and industrial purposes is 
especially extensive, according to the British & South African 
Export Gazette. 

A 20 horse-power compound engine from the works of 
Messrs. Robey & Co., Ltd., has been installed at the new brick 
and tile making works of Messrs. Taylor, Jarvis & Short, 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

The new engine equipment of the Buluwayo Electric 
Lighting Works was supplied by Messrs Robey & Co., Ltd 
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A USEFUL pamphlet just being sent out by Messrs, Mather & 
Platt, of Salford Ironworks, Manchester, is devoted to q| 
detailed description of their new patent high-power centrifugal) 
pump, which is an improved patented type of circulating ein | 
in which the water enters the revolving wheel axially, aad ah 
the case of single pumps, symmetrically on each side of the i 
wheel, so that axial thrust is eliminated; the water then trave al 
thecurved internal passages between the vanes, and is discharoe ? 
tangentially at the periphery into a stationary guide ri 
special construction, this conveying it to the annular che 
in the body of the pump, where the velocity head impart 
the water by the wheel is converted into pressure head, 
this chamber the water is finally discharged into the pipe 
or, if the pump be a multiple one, into the second and 
quent chambers. A special feature of this pump is the 
vision of the stationary guide ring mentioned above; th 
fixed concentric with the revolving vanes, and it is c 
that, owing to its design, it enables the conversion of| 
velocity into pressure head to be carried out in a much 
more perfect manner than is possible in the case of any 
other centrifugal pump; thus not only is the possible height of 
lift very greatly increased, but also the efficiency of the pump 
is materially improved Another point of interest is that in no 
part of these pumps is the water forced to undergo a Stidden P 
change of direction, or to meet with a sudden difference of 
cross section in the passages. The whole internal design is 
carried out in suitable curves and channels of gradually increasing 
area, so that the liquid dealt with is never restricted or opposed i 
in its course through the pump. It may at once be conceded 
that there is a wide field for these pumps in all classes ol 
hydraulic work. Their chief features compared with the recipro! 
cating pump are silent running and absence of wear and tear. | 
| \ AN eminently practical and businesslike catalogue of ‘sixty. 
four 4to illustrated pages, descriptive of their carefully anc 
artistically designed and highly-finished brasswork for public 
and private buildings emanates from the old-established firm o| 
Tonks, Ltd, Birmingham. These comprise, as it is hardly 
necessary to state, every possible description of plain anc 
amental door and window furniture, casement stays an 
fasteners, and espagnolette bolts, numerous kinds of ho 
cloakrooms, restaurants, &c, polished brass countert 
church furniture, self-fitting stair treads and nosings, lig 
conductors, &c. The illustrations throughout give 


yack 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS (0,, 


Telegrams, “Union, St. Helens.” Nat. Tel. 48. 


Makers of Ground, Smoothed, Polished, Sil- 

vered, Bevelled, Brilliant Cut, and Bent Plate 

Glass; Rough Rolled and Rough Cast'»Plate 

also: of Rough and Polished Prismatic 
Glass, &e., &c, 


Glass ; 


LTD, POCKET NOOK, ST. } 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Glass ‘Refrax 


Interior Lighted by ordinary Plate Glas . Sold by 


ARCHITECTURAL 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 
OFFIOK HOURS94aM.TO7T PM, ~ 


147 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.f 


NONE X. 


Supplied in Powder to which water only requires adding. 
Damp-proof and great preservative properties. 


Stone, Slates, &c. 


Colours hept: SLATE LIGHT BRICK RED DARK TERRA-COTTA ¢ 
LIGHT MARONE SLATE BLURB YELLOW A 
CEMENT COLD GREY SLATE GREEN BL 


6 lb. Tin of Powder, 1s, at Hull, or 1s, 9d, Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
SALES INCREASED 200 TIMES OVER IN EICHT MONTHS. 
EARLE, Ltd., Wilmington, 


Sole Makers:—G. @& TT. 
DON’T USE IN FROSTY WEATHER. 


SPECIALITE: 


“REFRAX” 


(Protected under Patent Acts). 


Extracts from Testimonials received: 
“‘ The ‘Refrax’ Glass is a GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT.”’ 
‘‘Gives EVERY SATISFACTION.” 
‘‘ The Glasslam perfectly satis- 
fied with; GREAT SUCCESS.” 
‘‘Compared with Polished Plate 
> gives TWICE AS 
MUCH LIGHT for EQUAL COST.” 


Beautifies and artistically preserves Corrugated Tron and Brick B ; 


all Dealers. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


of Woods and Forests, the London County 


50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE 
PRIOR LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


AN ODOURLESS CEMENT 


Full instructions for use on each tin. 


Brush 11d. extra Carriage Paid. 
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1 f, were such evidence necessary, that the firm have at their 
onand a staff of designers whose abilities are equal to any 
9 ble demands which could. be made on them, each article 
hiing the true artistic feeling as well as the high finish on 
th Messrs. Tonks have based and still maintain their high 
[ESSRS. JAMES ALLAN, SEN., & SON, of Elmbank 
idry, Glasgow, in issuing their new catalogue have 
q ted a practical method in bringing it out in sections, each 
¢ hich is of handy size, is neatly bound and fully illustrated. 
of these books is devoted to each of the following sec- 
9 :—Baths, lavatories and bath-room fittings and acces- 
415, Stable, cowhouse and piggery fittings, Stairs, balus- 
ae &c., Verandahs, bandstands and shelters, Rain-water 
oil goods and Railings, gates, terminals, &c. 

HE Leicester Laundry Engineering Company, Great 
eval Street, Leicester, have prepared their new catalogue 
‘ undry machinery, in which are illustrated all their various 
a ines for washing, drying, starching, ironing, &c., as well 
2 engines used in operating them. 


; 
| > 

TRADE NOTES. 

irs. ARCHIBALD SMITH & STEVENS ask us to state 
athe fire which recently occurred at their premises, Janus 
c's, Queen’s Road, Battersea, was really only a very slight 
i indeed, and never affected any portion of the building. 
ally occurred on some waste ground at the back, and of 
i é in no wise affects the firm’s ability to execute all orders 
it sted to them with their customary despatch. 


dE second temporary hospital for the Corporation of South- 
mis being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ 
ijt double-fronted Manchester stoves by Messrs. E. H. 
and & Brother, of Manchester. 

aE ventilation of the new Memorial Cottage Hospital, 
. Ndrews, now in course of erection, is being carried out by 
#3 of Mackay’s patent direct-acting ventilators, supplied by 
es, Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow 
dfanchester, the sole makers. 

| NEW memorial tower erected at Saltburn-by-the-Sea 
ri church, Yorks, to the Rev. B. Irvin, M.A., vicar of 
i arn, and a new clock and chimes to the memory of the 
=i a 


= 


ET PRISMATIC ROLLED 
CLASS. 


«ses the Light in Dark 
) Cellars, Passages, &c. 


a2s Expense of 
Artificial Lighting. 


!MACK 


Telegrams, 
“PILKINGION, ST. HELENS.” 


Pilkington Bros. 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Manufacturers of 


Z, Polished Plate, Silvered & Bevelled 
7 Plate for Mirrors, 
Sheet and Rolled Plate Class, 


Figured Rolled in a Variety of Patterns 
(White and Tinted). 
All kinds of ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS, 
BRILLIANT CUTTING, 
BENDING and EMBOSSING, 
LEADED LIGHTS, &e. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE No. 3. 


late Queen Victoria, were dedicated on Saturday last by the 
Archbishop of- York, the architects. being Messrs. Clark & 
Moscrop, of Darlington, the makers of the clock and chimes 
being Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, and the builder of the tower being 
Mr. R. Harland, Whitby. 


APROPOS of the restoration.of the spire of St. Bride’s 
Church, to which we. have more than once referred, Mr. 
Fishburn, of High Wycombe, Bucks, whose patent winch is 
employed on the job, has received the following gratifying 
letter from Messrs. John Thompson & Co., the contractors :— 

Sir,—We have pleasure in stating that we have used one of 
your new patent crabs for hoisting scaffolding, &c., to the spire 
of St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, and have found it a most 
useful tool, effecting a continual saving of time and labour as 
compared with the old-fashioned crab,— Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) JOHN THOMPSON & Co. 

Mr. Joseph Fishburn. 

While a winch supplied for the works in connection with the 
Co-operative Stores at York has elicited the subjoined not less 
satisfactory testimonial:— 

April 4, 1902. 

Sir,—I. beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
acknowledging payment for the two winches you have fixed to 
the Stores at York for the Co-operative Society, and I am very 
pleased to bear testimony to the excellency of the materials 
and the splendid work done by the winch, the work accom- 
plished by it being eminently satisfactory and proving a 
great saving in labour; and I feel sure that there is a great 
future before it.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) H. BECK (Athron & Beck). 

Mr. J. Fishburn, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


IT appears from a report submitted by the works committee 
of the Shoreditch Borough Council that an official in the 
surveyors department has for some years past engaged in 
drawing plans for private persons in connection with sewerage 
and drainage works undertaken by the Council. This was 
thought by the committee to be a doubtful proceeding on the 
part of the borough surveyor’s department, and the Council 
have endorsed the view of the committee and resolved that the 
practice be discontinued. 
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PROTECTS LIFE. 
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VENTILATION 


an 


Fonhin Stass 


PREVENTS ACCIDENTS. 


Specially and scientifically designed to prevent and mitigate 


VARIETIES. 


THE Queen has forwarded 1o/, towards the restoration of 
‘Wymondham parish church, in Norfolk. 

A NEw Congregational church, Gothic in design, which has 
been erected at a cost of 3,000/,, was opened at Waring Green, 
Brighouse, on Saturday last. 


Mr. J. J. HENDERSON, J.P., architect, died at his residence 
in Tayport on Monday morning. Mr. Henderson was well 
known in architectural circles in Dundee, acting as hon. 
secretary of the Dundee Institute of Architecture. 


THE New Moston Board school, built by the Manchester 
‘School Board at a cost of some 10,000/., was opened on 
Monday last. It is built for 400 children on an enclosure of a 
couple of acres. 


THE foundation-stone of the new building of the Institute 
of Journalists in Tudor Street and Bridewell Place will be laid 
iby Sir Edward Lawson, one of the early past-presidents of the 
Institute, to-morrow, April 12. ra 


Two memorial windows have been placed in the west end 
of the Royal Chapel, Windsor Great Park, by the residents in 
the royal demesne, to the memory of Major Prince Christian 
Victor, who died in South Africa during the present war. The 
windows represent the figures of St. Michael and St. George. 


THE Twickenham District Council have adopted, by 
eleven votes to nine, a resolution proposed by Dr. Martindale 
Ward, of the Richmond Hill View Protection executive com- 
mittee, that Twickenham’s contribution to the purchase of 
Marble Hill should be increased from 3,000/. to 6,000/. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot for extending the town hall of 
Sheffield, which was opened a few years ago by Queen 
Victoria, The developinent of the tramways undertaking and 
the general growth of the work of the Corporation have ren- 
-dered this course so necessary that the finance committee have 
‘requested the improvement committee to take the matter in 
‘hand. 

A NEW Baptist chapel was opened at Walsgrave-on-Sowe 
‘on the 1st inst. It has been erected at a cost of 1,300/,, is in 
the Italian style of architecture, and is entered by a flight of 
steps and through a vestibule. The size of the building is 
43 feet by 28. There is a gallery at’ one end, a minister’s 
vestry, a classroom and all necessary conveniences. Seats are 
provided for 200 persons. 
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| which is being built in the village of Astley, Lancs, h 


; 


MEMORIAL-STONES of a new Wesleyan Methodist 


laid. The total cost of the scheme of extension which 
been decided upon, and which includes the erection of 
chapel, will be about 4,0007. The work is being carri 
Mr. James Cocker, of Walkden, og 
WHILE pulling-down the old vestry and other by 
behind the Wesleyan chapel at Barton-on-Humber 
room for extensions the workmen have made a 
discovery. Built into the wall close to the ground 
across a rat which fifty years ago, when the prem 
erected, must have strayed there. It was completely 
doubtless owing to the action of the lime from the mc 
is almost as hard as a stone. = 


THE Ecclesiastical Commissioners are the owners 
Street, Mitre Street and Ufford Street, between the 
and Webber Street, and the leases of the houses hay 
The Commissioners have decided to erect two and ¢ 
buildings instead of the so-called “ model” blocks of d 
and the rents of the cottages and flats will, it is said 
from half a crown to three shillings. The cost of cles 
old area, erecting the new buildings and making 
streets is estimated at between 75,000/. and 80,d00/. 
scheme will take a couple of years to carry out. 


THE Great Eastern Railway Company’s new s 
Newmarket, which is situated on the Cambridge sit 
old station, and about a quarter of a mile nearer the ra 
was opened on the 7th inst. Long platforms have b 
structed, the up and down platforms being connected by 
of a subway. Excellent waiting accommodation h 
provided, and spacious refreshment-rooms will be { 
both the up and down platforms, especially designed 
for the requirements of the race traffic. The wh 
station buildings, platforms and “roadways are lighted by 
tricity. The approaches to the station on both sid 
very spacious character. Colonel McCalmont, M P, | aS CO. 
structed new roads, which afford good facilities for reachi 
new station both to and from the town and racecou 
as from the direction of Cheveley. — 

A NEw infants’ school was opened at Firbright, 
the 2nd inst. Accommodation for 120 children is | 
the building, which can be divided into two rooms—or 
by 20 feet, and the other 20 feet square—by a pat 
glazed partition. A schooiroom for eighty children an 
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MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


Since the recent practical test of this system | 
at Ilford, bookings have been very heavy. | 
Dingle Station, the scene of the late fatal | 


fire, is now protected by the May-Oatway THOMAS EV, 


System and connected direct with the Liver-— 


Manchester-with-Chorlton 
have contracted with the MAY-OATWAY FIRE | 
APPLIANCES, LTD., to protect their Work- FISHBURN’ 


No person need risk life or property by fire. 
The MAY-OATWAY automatic bedroom indi- 
cator will show on retiring that the house is 
safe, and wake you immediately and indicate 
its position when a fire breaks out. 


THE MAY-OATWAY FIRE APPLIANCES, LTD. 
53 New Broad Street, E.C. 
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for forty are thus formed, and the partition, whilst pre- 
5 g the noise of the junior class from interfering with the 
rf the other children, permits of the head teacher exer- 
+; complete supervision over the whole school The build- 
well lighted and ventilated, and is warmed by open fires 
9 tes, which also supply a continuous current of warm air 
* rooms. The floor is of wood blocks laid on concrete. 


] and above this are of best red brickwork, neatly pointed. 
‘the fireplace in the larger room is a carved stone tablet, 
iin inscription recording the fact that the land was presented 
jrd Pirbright, followed by the names of the members of the 
t School Board. Attached to the school are lobbies, 
ss, lavatories, cloak-rooms and caretaker’s cupboard, and 
playground are the usual offices and a playshed. The 
| 1 has been levelled and gravelled, and the site is enclosed 
4:tout fence. The designs were by Messrs. Welman & 
€, architects, of Guildford. 

‘mp fourth annual general meeting of the Edinburgh 
¢ y of Ordained Surveyors was held cn the 4th inst. at the 
4, 117 George Street, Edinburgh, Mr. A. Lawrie, the 
Bs in the chair. The Council, in submitting its third 
n | report, ‘congratulated the members on the flourishing 
yion of the society. No alteration had taken place in the 
x ership during the past session. At a general meeting of 
ciety a committee was appointed to take steps towards 
, mation of a Students’ Society. The society now shared 
i Edinburgh Architectural Association the rooms at 


/eorge Street by an arrangement with the latter body. 
eunds of the society at the close of the financial year 
ited to 2457. 115. 7¢. The general examining board, in 
i eport for the session, stated that in the forthcoming pre- 
iry examination this month four candidates had come 

d for examination and one for re-examination. Five 
ulates had come forward for the forthcoming final 
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alls have a boarded dado, stained and varnished, 4 feet | 
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thereupon took the chair, Mr. Fairbairn being elected vice- 
president, Mr. Lightbody secretary, and Mr. Johnston 
treasurer. 


IN the United States about 620,000,000 cross ties are 
now laid on American railroads and go,000,co) new ties are 
required annually for renewals. The amount of timber used 
every year for ties alone is equivalent to 3,000,000,0c0 feet of 


lumber. There are now Standing nearly 7,500,000 telegraph 
poles. The average life of.a telegraph pole is about ten years, 


so that nearly 750,000 new poles are required every year for 
renewals. These figures do not include telephone poles and 
the poles required on new railway lines The total annual 
consumption of timber for ties and poles is equivalent to the , 
amount of timber grown on 100,000 acres of good virgin forest. - 
For making shoe pegs the amount of wood used in a single 
year is equal to the product of fully 3,500 acres of good second 
growth hardwood land. Four million feet of pine timber is used 
every year for matches, or the equivalent of the product of 400 
acres of good virgin forest. Lasts and boot trees require at least 
500,000 cords more. Most newspaper and packing paper is 
made from wood. Although this industry has been developed 
only within the last forty years, yet the amount of wood con- 
sumed for paper during that time has been enormous. The. 
total annual consumption of wood for paper pulp is equivalent 
to over 800,000,000 board feet of timber, for which it would be 
necessary, were the trees all growing together, to cut some 
80,000 acres of prime woods. And so it would be possible to 
go through the list and give figures which in every case are 
astonishing. About 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber a year are ' 
now being used in the States for the lumber and paper trades, 
and this is equivalent to the product of about 4,000,000 acres.’ 
of good virgin forest, an area equal to Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut combined ; and yet this does not include the wood 
used for fuel, which is four and one-half times more. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE eastern district committee of the Dunbar County 
Council have accepted the plans of Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & 
Wilson for the erection of a new hospital for the district at a 
cost of 5,600/, 

THE town clerk of Walsall (Mr. J. R. Cooper) has received 


and | an intimation from the private secretary of Prince Christian 
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fixing May 29 as the date of His Royal Highness’s visit to the 
town to lay the foundation-stone of the new municipal build- 
ings. The arrangements for the reception and subsequent 
ceremony will be carried out by a sub-committee appointed by 
ithe Town Council and presided over by the mayor (Councillor 
W. J Pearman-Smith). 

THE Conseil Général of the Seine has voted an important 
credit for the purpose of forming an avenue in prolongation of 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée, which will extend in a direct 
line of nearly thirteen miles from the Place de la Concorde, 


past the Monument de la Défense, as far as the centre of the’ 


Forest of St. Germain The town of Nanterre has offered to 
abandon to the State the ground necessary for the formation 
of the principal portion of this fine avenue. The avenue will 
be 130 feet wide, planted with rows of -trees, and will comprise 


a line of electric tramways, a carriage road and a cycling track. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


ELECTRICITY is to be used in lighting the additional cells 
about to be built in the naval goal at Lewes. 

AN English syndicate is seeking a concession for the con- 
struction of an electric railway between Brussels and Antwerp. 

BRIDLINGTON Town Council have decided to engage a 
‘consulting electrical engineer to advise the Council as. to the 
‘Carrying out of the electric-lighting order of 1909. 

AT a. special meeting of the Middlesbrough Corporation 
-electric-lighting committee held on the 2nd inst., Mr. H. M. 
Taylor, of the British Westinghouse Company, London, was 

elected electrical engineer to the Corporation at a commencing 
salary of 250/, per annum. 

THE present asylum for Dorset having become incon- 
‘veniently crowded, it is proposed to transfer the private patients 
at present accommodated there to a new building to be erected 
at Herrison at an estimated cost of 45,000/., application to 
‘borrow which sum was made to Mr. E. A. S. Fa wcett, Local 
‘Government inspector, no objection being raised. 


A MEETING of the Manchester section of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers was held on the 8th inst. in the New 
Physical Laboratory at Owens College, Manchester. Mr. 
A. R. Bellamy delivered an address on ‘“ Large Gas Engines 
for Driving Electric Generators” So many grave charges, he 
said, had been brought against the gas-engine that, if there 
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were no extenuating circumstances, the verdict woul’ 
doubtedly be banishment for Jife. The merits of the gas-e ir 
were becoming better known and acknowledged every day 
might be said that English manufacturers were behind Me; 
in other countries in this respect. The manufacture of 3 
engines was, comparatively speaking, a new industry, |» 
electrical engineers would appreciate the fact that it took iy 
to make developments. There were now, however, sely. 
makers of gas-engines producing units of 500 horse-pg 
might be said that even the 509 horse-power unit was faul) j 
size when compared with steam-engines. - 
but it should not be forgotten that when the gas-engine ‘ 
claimed their attention about twenty years ago, it was little bt. 
than a toy, and the progress that had been made in the ys 
augured well for the future. On the credit side of the ja. 
engine account, undoubtedly the first and most imeaeea 
economy in working. Gas-engines working with town’s; 
could produce electric current at a cheaper rate than ie 
usually supplied even for motive-power purposes, ris 

‘A SPECIAL meeting of Hamilton (N.B.) Town Councillg 
held on the 2nd inst., to consider the reported action oth 
electric-lighting committee in selecting a site for the gne 
rating station, and asking that the resolution conferrin; 0 
them full powers in the matter be rescinded. Provost Tit 
presided. From the report of the committee it appearednz 
they had had before them sites at Burnbank. belongin, t 
Messrs. Frame, ironfounders, Beckford Street, belongin t 
the Hamilton Building Society, and Orchardhill, the proyrt 
of Treasurer Kemp ; that the committee had decided on -; 
in the Orchardhill district, although the engineers of the im 
pany who are to work the electric system. and the burgh’s yn 
sulting engineer favoured the Beckford Street site, It cet 
also that a portion of the committee had after the meetii|: 
committee gone to the town clerk’s office and had an agreeien 
drawn up accepting Treasurer Kemp’s offer in regari t 
Orchardhill. After the report had been read Mr. Meecan 
convener of the committee, complained that this arrangern 
had been come to behind his back. In a long fos 
which at times was heated, the connection of Treasurer Ki p 
as proprietor of the Orchardhill site, and the provost as ae 
holder in the building society who own the Beckford S:e 
site, was animadverted upon. Ultimately a motion by Blie 
MacHale rescinding the resolution conferring powers orh 
committee and leaving the whole question of the site open a: 
carried by 8 to 5. 
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1) HOUSING PROBLEM IN LIVERPOOL. 


ited States Consul in Liverpool having sought informa- 
ting to housing of the poorer classes in that city has 
ve the following reply from the chairman of the housing 
nize of the Liverpool Corporation :— 


Liverpool: April 3, 1902. 

el Mr. Boyle,—Referring to my letter of March 24, I 
hi2 pleasure in answering, as far as possibile, the various 
j¢; put by you in your letter, dated March Io, on the 
cf the housing question as it affects Liverpool. In the 
Ds I take the opportunity of enclosing the last annual 
+. to dwellings, and will forward you a copy of the same 
ially brought up to date. I also send you certain 
-yorts which will, I think, be useful to you. Your ques- 
jill answer in the order in which they are submitted. 

jit true that Liverpool and Birmingham are the two 
¢m cities in England, as is stated by some authorities ? 
iio this, I can only say that in my judgment Liverpool 
te worst slum city in England. | understand from 
yo have visited Liverpool, officially and otherwise, in 
3 with insanitary property, that there exist elsewhere 


;/ bad as any we have in this city. eg 

/ to the area of the slum insanitary district in 
pil? It is difficult accurately to define the area of the 
janitary district in Liverpool. There is, however, at 
yx end of the city a district comprising about 383 acres, 
ii houses structurally insanitary are found in large 
ei Many of these have, however, been already 
li¢zd, and others are in process of demolition. At the 
e| of the city there is a similar area of about 100 acres, 
icthe same remarks apply. These two areas contain 
1. bulk of structurally insanitary houses. There are, 
we other districts in the city where houses not 
arly insanitary have been made insanitary by reason of 
; ling and the habits of the people. ; 

ai 5: As to how many insanitary houses there are in 
¢,and the number of such houses demolished since 
mencement of the operations? The original number 
icrally insanitary houses at the time when the Corpora- 
wienced operations is estimated to have been 22,000. 
sjumber, the Corporation have demolished say 8,000, 
tl: causes, such as the necessities of trade, private 
rs &c,, have accounted for the demolition of 4,000 


houses. This leaves a balance approximately of 10,000 still to 
be dealt with by the Corporation or by other agencies. 

4. The number of people residing in structurally insanitary 
houses? The average is over five persons per house. Slum 
houses in Liverpool are generally of three rooms, although as 
ae the third or upper room is very seldom used 5. See 

Of 3. 

6. Do the owners receive compensation? In reply to this 
question I may say that the Corporation of Liverpool have 
largely exercised the powers conferred upon them by the 
Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act, 1864. Under this Act 
compensation is paid to owners of insanitary property which is 
demolished, such property being condemned on a “* present- 
ment” of the grand jury at quarter sessions upon a report of 
the medical officer of health that such property is insanitary 
and unfit for human habitation. The Corporation are also 
using the powers conferred upon them by Part 1 of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, which deals with unhealthy 
areas as a whole, and under this part of the Act owners of 
insanitary property receive compensation. Under Part 2, how- 
ever, of the same Act there can be issued a closing order against 
any house which is in a state so dangerous or injurious to health 
as to be unfit for human habit..tion. If on receipt of the closing 
order the owner makes the house fit for human habitation 
nothing more is done, but should there be default on his part 
an order for demolition may issue without any claim to com- 
pensation, in case the premises are a danger to the health of 
the neighbourhood. 

7. Does the committee recognise any legal obligation to 
pay compensation? I have stated above the legal powers 
under which the Corporation can operate, and under both the 
Acts to which reference has been made some compensation is 
in certain cases contemplated. At the same time, in assessing 
the amount of such compensation due regard is had to the 
condition of the property. I may also mention that under the 
local Act an owner of insanitary property has the option of 
retaining the site, and in this case the Corporation itself may 
either demolish the property (the price obtained for the old 
materials being a set-off) or arrange with the owner to do so 
himself, the Corporation paying a certain compensation in 
either case. 

8. When the city pulls down insanitary property does the 
municipality become the owner? Under the local Act of 1864, . 
in cases where the owner does not elect to retain the site the 
Corporation must of necessity acquire both land and buildings, 
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and the same holds good under Part 1 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890. 

9. What is done with the spaces left when the insanitary 
property is demolished? In some cases the land is sold by 
the Corporation to private individuals, subject to certain re- 
strictions as to the kind of building to be erected, the object of 
which is to secure improved sanitary conditions. At least 700 
houses have been erected on land so sold. In other cases the 
Corporation themselves have built and are building blocks of 
dwellings on vacant sites; 895 tenements have been erected 
and 1,301 tenements are in course of building or contemplated. 
Where, under the powers of the local Act, the owner retains the 
site, no building's can subsequently be erected except with the 
approval of the Corporation. 

As regards questions Io, 11 and 12, both the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Corporation of Liverpool recognise the 
necessity of building houses to meet the wants of dispossessed 
tenants. The Local Government Board insist upon certain 
provision in this respect before they sanction demolition opera- 
tions. In this connection it is of interest to mention that in 
October 1899, after a lengthy correspondence with the Local 
Government Board, the Corporation by resolution undertook 
to provide for the needs of 3,056 dispossessed persons, this 
number being inclusive of those persons dispossessed from 
houses included in the sixteenth presentment, which was made 
on December 19, 1899. It could not be said until recently 
that the Corporation had houses ready in advance to supply 
the wants of the dispossessed tenants, but in former years there 
have been large numbers of vacant (private) houses available 
for this purpose. The present policy is undoubtedly to have 
blocks of dwellings ready within convenient distance into which 
dispossessed tenants can go. 

Alone among the municipalities of England and Scotland, 
Liverpool has successfully attempted to supply a type of 
dwelling at such a rent as those dispossessed from insanitary 
houses, who are the poorest of the poor, can afford to pay. 
The success of the Corporation in this direction is undoubted, 
and has recently excited the admiration of representatives of 
other corporations and other officials, who have candidly 
admitted that Liverpool in this respect stands on an altogether 
different footing to any other municipal authority. 

13. How many municipal houses have been constructed 
since the municipality started on this undertaking? The total 
number of dwellings erected and in contemplation will be seen 
from the print enclosed herewith, in which the rents of the 
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available dwellings are also given. None of the tenant, 
a position to become owners of a municipal tenement. im 
14. What has been up to date the total cost to the ), 
pality of private houses, and what amount has been pai tc 
owners of condemned insanitary property? As to the \. 
the municipality of private houses, I take it that the che 
refers to the tenements erected by the Corporation.. 5 
case the cost of erecting the buildings has been 146 575). 
amount paid in respect of the demolition of insanitary ty. 
amounts to over 385,000/, in addition to which the Nas 
scheme, which resulted in the erection of Victoria Squ 
Juvenal Dwellings, &c., cost for land alone 67,1652, the 
buildings being included above. oo 
The total burden thrown on the rates as the result |t 
combined operations amounts to only 13d, in the ¢- 
extremely reasonable charge in view of the great work ( 
plished.—I am, my dear sir, yours faithfully, ‘eo ie 
AUSTIN Ta\o 
The Hon. James Boyle, United States Consul, | 


‘THE GLASGOW STAND CATASTROPH 


THE collapse of the stand at Ibrox Park, Glasgy 
Saturday, was a calamity almost without precedent, 
Glas,ow Herald says :— 

Greater Ibrox, as the new ground is termed, was lq 
according to plans prepared by Mr, Archibald Leitc| 
sulting engineer, of Glasgow, who is engaged on jp 
grounds for the Sheffield United Cricket and Footbe|( 
Ltd., and the Derby County Football Club, Ltd. AG 
about 20,0007. has been expended in equipping the eno: 
which is regarded as one of the most complete of ijk 
The'playing pitch is encircled by a quarter-mile cind) 
for pedestrianism and cycling, the pitch and the trac'h 
surrounded by a strong barrier of wood surmounted byn 
railing Accommodation is provided for about 84,000 jis 
all of whom, according to the arrangement followed hes 
claimed, an uninterrupted view of the field ‘of pla’) 
grand stand and pavilion are on the south faced on thin 
by covered terracing, while to the east and west are op¢'s 
circular terracing or stands, the latter rising to about 11 
and the former to about half that number. The wholif 
terracing is erected on the same principle, namel| : 
columns resting on a base of concrete, and steel beams [i 
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iJ inally. The steel beams carry wood raking beams or 
1 the top of which the treads forming the terraces are 
“vhese are about 14 inches broad, with a rise of 4} inches. 
ying beams are of red pine, 12 feet long, 8 inches deep 
aches broad. Behind the topmost tier is a fence com- 
*corrugated iron sheets. Admission to the terracing is 
| by stairways of varying width. In the case of the 
rtion there are nine of these gangways, which are 
»¢ from all the public entrances. 
west-end terracing in Ibrox Park, as seen in the quiet- 
« Sunday atternoon, bore eloquent testimony to the 
ji) scene of the previous day. That portion which 
j measures about 80 feet along the terracing close to 
4x edge, and has a breadth inward of 13 feet. The 
xtends across six of the spaces between the large 
iron pillars, along the tops of which steel or iron 
re strung all round the field. These are about 13 feet 
d they are arranged in rows 13 feet separate from the 
dio the inside of the terracing. Although metal girders 
z them round the field, each row is connected with the 
_ the ordinary wooden beams, which support the 
i, or “treads” on which the spectators stand. These 
ig beams—some of which collapsed on Saturday and 
ie disaster—stretch across the sloping space from one 
nal girder to another, a distance of 13 feet, themselves 
ted except by a stay from the corrugated iron railing 
: a point 2 or 3 feet down the terracing. The beams 
8 inches by 3 inches, and the planking on which the 
ai's stand 6 inches by two. When the 80 feet by 13 feet 
p apsed it is evident, looking at the wreckage, that the 
},eams must all have broken about the middle. The 
| jilling on the stays attached to the corrugated iron 
g\bove pulled the railing inward to an angle of about 
g, and the woodwork, along with all those on it, must 
dpped down among the diagonal stays erected under- 
7 the purpose of stiffening the structure. Only the 
ninds of the supporting beams now remain in their 
3 1¢ middles lying around in matchwood below. Many 
/|:ces are covered with blood, and along with shoes are 
hats and bits of gory paper and bandages, showing 
y 2w awful must have been the scene immediately after 
clent, Right in the centre of the ground below the 
tich collapsed there is a corrugated ‘iron railing run- 
aright angles to the field, and across this some of the 
nust have fallen, In the smashed woodwork above, 


a 


where several beams crossed, there can be seen a boot jammed 
between two splinters, and hanging mouth downward. The 
wearer had obviously been caught and held by the foot until 
his foot slipped out of the boot and he fell to the ground. 

From the inside the scene is equally eloquent. All the 
stout iron rods which were erected here and there over the 
terracing in order to prevent the crowds from swaying to and 
fro are levelled, the supporting standards being broken at the 
planking or torn up. These are about 22 inches in diameter, 
of cast-iron, and were heavily bolted to the woodwork. The 
fact that they were totally insufficient to control the surging of 
the excited crowd shows the terrible pressure that must have 
been on them. The people nearest, in fact, must have been 
pretty nearly killed by being jammed hard against these rail- 
ings. The slighter railing, again, which divides the terracing 
from the cinder track is bent flat for a distance about equal to 
the length of the collapsed woodwork far behind. showing how 
the crush must have acted all the way downward, carrying 
before it all the dividing railings, flattening the final lighter 
railing, and surging out on to the playing pitch. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United: Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 
April 7, Mr. Percy Griffith, president, in the chair, a paper was 
read on “Australian Timber Bridges and the Woods used in 
their Construction,” by Mr. Herbert E. Bellamy, city engineer, 
Rockhampton, Queensland. 

The author, at the outset, pointed out that bridges built 
entirely of timber were now seldom erected in England, but 
that in the colonies timber bridges were very extensively con- 
structed. He then proceeded to discuss the life of such 
bridges, which, he said; was very varied, but might be put at 
from thirty-five to fifty-five years, according to location and 
other circumstances. He then proceeded to describe a timber 
bridge which he had recently designed and erected in Queens- 
land. This bridge is 320 feet long and 18 feet 6 inches wide. 
It spans a creek Io feet deep at high water, and which also has 
20 feet of black mud below the bed. In flood times the waters 
rise 25 feet above the level of ordinary high-water mark. The 
piles, which are of ironbark timber, well creosoted, were dealt 
with in detail, the sizes, lengths, methods of scarfing, driving, 
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tests and covering with Muntz’s metal being given. The cost 
of driving the piles complete, including materials, labour, plant, 
&c., was given as 4s 6d per lineal foot. The decking and its 
members are of spotted gum, and the cost, was stated to be gos. 
per square, including all.material and labour. The total weight 
of all the timber in the bridge as fixed is about 200 tons, whilst 
the weight of the ironwork fixed is 44 tons. The total cost of 
the structure, including a small portion of the approach road- 
way, was 1,900/. ; 

The author then described the different varieties of 
Australian timbers—seventeen in number—mostly used in 
bridge building ana for other constructive purposes, speci- 
mens of all of which were exhibited. The author referred to 
the distribution in the colonies and the qualities, &c, of the 
principal trees. The strengths and sizes of the leading timbers 
were also given. Of different kinds of timber suitable for 
bridges, ironbark, spotted gum, blue gum, bloodwood, black- 
butt, box, mahogany, karri and swamp mahogany were stated 
to be amongst the most durable. Ironbark, mahogany, blue 
guia, bloodwood, swamp mahogany, turpentine or peppermint, 
tea, she pine and cyprus pine are very durable when constantly 
immersed in water or in wet ground, and are therefore well 
adapted for piles, &c, for the foundations. Karri, which is a 
member of the eucalyptus family, is largely used for street 
paving. The author expressed the opinion that the good 
qualities of Australian timbers were not fully realised, other- 
wise they would be more extensively used both in Europe and 
America. 

The author next described in detail the appearance of good 
timber, the chief qualification being slowness of growth as 
shown by the narrowness of the annual rings. He then 
elaborated the various methods of seasoning, which consist 
either in evaporating the sap by air-drying, or in dissolving it 
in water and afterwards sun-drying the timber. Artificial 
drying is rarely resorted to with timber for engineering pur- 
poses. The author then passed on to a consideration of the 
general causes of decay and the destruction of timber by worms 
and insects. The destructive methods adopted by the white 
ant and the ¢eredo navalis for invading timber were explained, 
and the means employed for its protection against these pests 
were pointed out. It was stated that copper-sheathing was not 
permanently effectual in resisting the attacks of the zevedo, but 
that creosoting, properly carried out, was the most successful 
of any process yet known. The preservation of timber was 
then considered, and the author dealt with painting, charring, 
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creosoting and impregnation with metallic salts, TT 
method, however, has not in all cases given sat 
results. i gies i 
The paper was listened to by an appreciative audiele 
at its close.a cordial vote of thanks was given to.the al 
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EXPENSES OF PAVING, ~ | 
ON Monday at the North London police-court Mr. Ir 
had before him the case of the Hackney Borough Cin 
Lowe, which was set down for hearing by direction of e 
Court. The claim of the Council was for 39/. odd in tp 
the cost of paving in Riseholme Street, Hackney Wi, 
Beven appeared for the Council; Mr. Eldridge wa: 
defence. The matter came before Mr Chapman at ‘h 
over a year ago, when he decided against the Council 
was stated for the opinion. of the Superior Court, b| ; 
through on technical grounds. The Council then resc¥ 
apportionment, and went through the proceedings 4 
Metropolis Management Acts de zovo In due time & 
again came before this court on a new siete 6 
October 26 Mr. Fordham was asked to hear the ce 
declined to do so, holding that the matter was reat 
he granted the defendant 14 guineas costs. The Sach 
to the High Court for a mandamus compelling the mii 
to hear the case, which was granted Mr Beyen ;id 
Riseholme Street was a portion of an ancient thorlg 
known as Wick Lane, which was a thoroughfare co\e 
Hackney with Old Ford. After the opening of Victo, 
about 1848 the Commissioners of Woods and I: 
came to an arrangement by which certain Crow) | 
were built upon, and the character of the neighhir 
was altered. Wick Road and Cadogan Teracel 
were at either end of Wick Lane, were paved ar| 
up at the public expense, but Wick Lane itself, whit ; 
wards became Riseholme Street, was not touched. {t 
time there was a market garden on one side and da 
buildings on the other. After 1863 houses wert 
market garden, and the thoroughfare became Ae al 
tended, within the meaning of both the Acts of 1855 a 
Mr. Eldridge argued that the thoroughfare was a 
1850, and then repaired by the old Highway Board i 
Fordham said that he could not hold that a couny 
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-m buildings on one side and a market garden on the 
a street. When the houses were built on the market 
jen it became a street, and a new street within the 
nj of the Metropolis Management Acts He should 
» make an order for the amount claimed, with 5/. 5s. 
}y, Beven then asked that the 14/. 14s. costs given on 
ccasion should be refunded, but Mr. Fordham said 
ease came there through the /aches of the complainant, 
e1ould make no order. Mr. Beven said that he was 
«then to argue the case as he had done now, and an 
x yould be done if the defendant were allowed to keep 
5 The defendant had had two sets of costs. Mr. 
4| refused to alter his decision. 


CORK EXHIBITION. 


/ arations for the Cork Exhibition, which is to open on 
" ogtess apace, says the /7zsk Times, and already the 
, vicinity is quite unrecognisable as its old self, with 
nth of halls, pavilions, bandstands and artistically 
it jleasure grounds The clang of ironwork and the 
ohammers on woodwork are to be heard along the 
diay and night. Weekly—almost daily—new wonders 
cupolas, minarets and ornamental designs shoot up 
ihe Corkonian rejoice that he belongs to a city which 
s the enterprise to originate, the zeal and grit to push 
a. of all deterrents, and the skilled hands to bring to 
nuch an imposing manifestation as this. He has, of 
, own—and this, too, is no less a source of pride—that 
Hae was helped incalculably by the possession of the 
ih site. Happy, indeed, was that choice, and the wonder 
; at the charms of the Mardyke and the Sunday’s Well 
, river have not ere this been exploited in some such 
scheme. The-Exhibition grounds and buildings lie 
ee-quarters of a mile of some of the loveliest river 
)be commanded anywhere. With the incomparable 
4, on the one side and the unsurpassable Lee on the 
4: Exhibition is, indeed, laid in a bed of loveliness. 
ader, then, if Cork enthusiasts have been known to 
ytors from other cities with the radiant query, “Is 
ne excitement with you about the Cork Exhibition?” 
the present state of the works, it may be said briefly 
i degree of preparedness is sufficient to show that the 
it will be the most spacious and imposing that has 


= 
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ever been held in Ireland. The Industrial and Machinery Halls, 
the Concert Hall, the Agricultural Buildings, the Refreshment 
House, the Art Gallery and the various pavilions all constitute 
an impressive and bewildering group, looming up, as they do, 
in the midst of tall trees and riverside foliage The length of 
riverside is 1,133 yards, and the average breadth of the grounds 
is 500 feet. The most imposing building. in the group is the 
Concert Hall, which towers above all others and is conspicuous 
also by its elegance of design. The style of architecture is 
Spanish Renaissance, and each of the four corners has a hand- 
some square-shaped tower. It will give accommodation to an 
audience of some 2,200 people, and the big platform has seating 
accommodation for about 300 performers. 

A general idea of the lie of the Exhibition works may be 
briefly conveyed: Presumably, few visitors to Cork have 
failed to familiarise themselves with the historic Mardyke. 
This was laid out as a private avenue more than a century ago 
by a Dutch settler in Cork who had attained considerable 
wealth, and at its head, furthest from the city, is the mansion 
which for many years served as the residence of the judges 
when :on assize. During the last century one side of the 
Mardyke was largely built upon, but the other side—between 
the Mardyke and the river—has until the present moment 
escaped the inroads of the builder, save for the few residences 
set in spacious gardens which have been there as long as the 
present generation of Corkonians can remember. Otherwise 
the land has lain in meadow and pleasure gardens, and one 
portion has served for the uses of a cricket club and a lawn 
tennis club. It is on this exquisite site that the Exhibition 
buildings have been erected and its grounds and landscape 
gardens laid: out. The main group of buildings—the Concert 
Hall, the Machinery Hall and the Industrial Hall—lies along 
the Mardyke, in the order named, as you go from the city, 
beginning slightly above the cricket ground and reaching as 
far as the “Ferry Walk.” The Ferry Walk splits the grounds 
into two sections, ‘and beyond it are the  consider- 
able pile reserved for the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction. The department have also 
a considerable section adjoining the Industrial Hall. 
The larger buildings of the Exhibition run along the Mardyke, 
and the riverside portion of the grounds: is more reserved for 
scenic purposes, with an artistically-fashioned pavilion, bunga- 
low or kiosk judiciously bestowed here and there for the 
accommodation of other features, thus also yielding extra 
elements of charm to the riverside picture. Beyond the Ferry © 
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Walk and on the riverside of the department’s buildings is a 
most elaborate switchback railway, and near it, on the city side 
of the Ferry Walk, a vast “water-chute” with a dizzy and 
exhilarating descent into the fair Lee itself. Just about here 
the river winds gracefully by skirting foliage, and the terraced 
charms of Sunday’s Well at the other side look down smilingly 
on the fair scene. Rhododendrons grow liberally just about 
here, and in their season of bloom the flowers lap and kiss the 
water most delightfully. Needless to say, these natural features 
have been held sacred in laying out the grounds. There is pre- 
served throughout the whole plan a thorough artistic balance 
of the useful and the decorative—no obtrusion of bulk where it 
should not be, and a very admirable economising of space 
throughout. 

The Industrial Hall is of great extent, and already stalls 
are being erected and put in position. Representatives of 
various countries are to be seen hovering about—here a dusky 
baggy-trousered Turk with fez cap, here a fair-haired German, 
here an animated Frenchman and yonder a knot of active, 
athletic niggers, all imported as a kind of preliminary to the 
burst of splendour that is to dazzle on us on May 1. The 
exhibits will be representative of every branch of trade and 
manufacture in the British Isles—and France, Germany, the 
United States, Japan, Russia, Turkey, Egypt and Persia are 
also sending noteworthy specimens of their produce and manu- 
facture. There are a large number of arcades in this Industrial 
Hall, and it is remarkable that the applications for space in this 
as in the other sections of the Exhibition largely exceeded the 
area available. The entrance to the Industrial Hall is sur- 
mounted by a handsome dome, and the portico is light and 
graceful. The total area. of the building is 150,000 feet. The 
Machinery Hall is also a very formidable looking structure, 
lying adjacent to the Industrial Hall. Of the three larger 
buildings named the Concert Hall is in the most backward 
state at present, the front being as yet only scantily filled in. 
However, the workmen are now such experts in dealing with 
the ironwork and plaster that no apprehension is entertained 
as to its being ready for the opening ceremony. All round the 
place the hum and bustle of earnest work is to be heard, and 
the various sets of operatives are most capably directed. 

A feature of the Exhibition will be its elaborate walks and 
pleasure gardens, This work has been entrusted to most 
efficient hands, and already the outlines of the charmingly 
artistic scheme strike the eye. In the grounds and on the 
river bank is located a very pretty and spacious restaurant. 
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| This has now been completed, and, with its 
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aft shee : its trim veraj 
and shining paint, it looks a charming object in the Pty 
Then there is a temperance restaurant, very artistic and 'e 
also, three tea-houses, and a “ Cave of the Winds” and «* i 
Turvey House”—these latter affording a suggestion | t 
lighter and merry-making features of the Exhibition T 
three band stands are conveniently placed through the eri 
The Turkish Pavilion and the Canadian Pavilion already ; 
large on the scene. ae 
The section of the Department of Agriculture and Tec 
Instruction is being pushed on vigorously To-day the jc 
President of the Department, Mr. Horace Plunket t 
secretary, Mr. Gill, and Mr. Coyne and Mr. W. T. Macane 
Filgate were on the site actively at work arranging patie 
detail. The exhibits will include displays of work fro t 
various technical schools in the country, and in Enjin 
Scotland and elsewhere. A section will also be devod 
large maps and statistical diagrams. Fisheries, too, wil \a 
special representation, and raw materials, minerals, stone & 
will be adequately provided for. Working machinery, 5). 
looms, and the output of the smaller Irish cottage induri 
will, of course, be suitably represented, the educational | 
of the exhibits being well held in view. The Departmentja 
taken 50,000 square feet of the Industrial Hall, and it is i) 
section that the Industries Section of their work will bey 
trated. The other and more spacious area reserved fore 
north of the Ferry Walk will be devoted to more s(¢ 
agricultural exhibits. ze Bee | 
The Fine Art Gallery should prove one of the very ie: 
features of the Exhibition. The committee entrusted the 0; 
of securing pictures on loan to Mr. S Lucas, son of Mr... 
Lucas, R A., and the results of his efforts have been moreha 
satisfactory. He went busily to work in London and elsever 
collecting high-class works of art, and it is computed that he 
the Exhibition is open pictures of the value of 150,000/, yi | 
on view. Some very noteworthy works will be includ ; 
these, and the educational value of sucha fine collection cin 
fail to be appreciated. 
, The committee have been fortunate enough to secu th 
use—on exhibition—of practically all the machinery necejat 
for lighting and motive purposes. Powerful engines haveee 
supplied for this purpose by Messrs. Ruston & Procter, M'sr 
Robey, of Lincoln ; Messrs. Greenwood & Batley, of Lids 
Messrs. Mather & Platt, of Manchester; the Thames'ro 
Works, and Messrs. Tinker, Shenton & Co., Hyde, Manchite 
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That general rule, however, has from the earliest traceable 

Dre ee sunleye to exceptions, the decisions as to 

which furnish the principle on which they have been estia- 

THE WEEK. blished, and are instances illustrating its application, but 
‘ ; are not to be taken as so prescribing in terms the’ exact 
contribution towards education were left to his trustees | limit that a merely circumstantial difference ‘is to exclude 
untrammelled by stringent conditions, there is little doubt | from the exception. This principle appears to be con- 
that University College, London, would -from its merits | yenience amounting almost to necessity. Wherever to hold 
have received a large proportion, if not all of the money. } the rule applicable would occasion very great inconvenience. 
In modernity it is unsurpassed in this country, and the | oy tend to defeat the very object for which the corporation 
possessors of scholarships would be better prepared for | was created, the exception has prevailed; hence the retainer 
future work, especially in new regions, if they were able to by parole of an inferior servant, the doing of acts very 
_ pass its examinations than if they had sacrificed three or frequently recurring or too insignificant to be worth the 
four of the best years of their lives in dawdling through the trouble of affixing the common seal, are established excep- 
Oxford half-time system, as the ex-Professor E. Ray- ; tions ; on the same principle stands the power of accepting, 
LANKESTER describes the existing educational process in | pills of exchange and issuing promissory notes by corn- 
his university. The University of London, which is now a panies incorporated for the purposes of trade, with the 
teaching university, has not the wealth of Oxford or Cam- rights and liabilities consequent thereon.” In Hunr’v. 
bridge, and appeals have therefore been made for the | Wimbledon Local Board the architect’s plans were utilised, 
money that is needed to equip University College for | put although the Board had benefited by them the claim 
higher teaching and research. According to Lord REAy, | for payment was rejected on the ground of informality. 
the estimated sums may be divided as follow:—(a) 250,000/. | How such a defence can be set up by an English authority 
for completing the college buildings, thus providing | j, beyond comprehension, but the fact remains that pay- 


adequate accommodation for teaching and research in| ment can be successfully evaded by the absence of a seal. 
such important departments as modern languages, chemistry 


in all its branches, geology, physiology, botany, engineering 
inall its branches, advanced medical studies, &c.; (4) an 
annual income of 6,o00/, a year, or a capital sum of 
200,000/., for departmental expenses, including maintenance 
of laboratories, libraries, &c.; (¢) a yearly sum of 20,0004, 
or a capital sum of 700,000/., for the endowment of existing 
anendowed chairs, and for the foundation of additional 
orofessorships and lectureships. A comprehensive state- 
ment of the needs of University College in all departments 
as been published, and should receive attention from 
those who take an interest in higher education. The 
Department of the Fine Arts is described as already well 
>quipped and fairly endowed, but it is overcrowded, and 
aeeds more space for the development of special depart- 
nents such as sculpture and etching. Space for these can 
2e found in the north wing, when the extensions proposed 
wave been made. The gallery of casts required for the 
hachzeological school would be available also for the fine-art 
tudents. Endowments are needed for a teacher of 
culpture and for a lectureship in the history of art. For 
ch of these a sum of 150/. a year would suffice, so that 
he total additional endowment required by the department 
5 300/. a year, equivalent to a capital sum of 10,0c0/, 


‘Ir the distribution of the late Cecit Ruopes’s bountiful 


WHEN Raitton’s column in Trafalgar Square was sur- 
mounted by the statue of NELson, a sailor exclaimed that 
the Admiral was mastheaded, which in his eyes was a crime 
worse than any mutiny. The column was not the best 
kind of memorial to have adopted out of those available in - 
the competition, but it has now become a landmark which. . 
no Londoner would care to see removed. The plans of 
the Charing Cross, Hammersmith and District Electric 
Railway and the London United Electric Railways propose 
the execution of works in the immediate vicinity of the 
memorial. The Navy League arewilling to oppose the Bills. - 
in order that measures might be adopted for the safety of 
the column. But the League’s /ocus standi is not recog- 
nised by any Parliamentary committee. ‘The square 
probably belongs to the Office of Works, and on that 
account no hazardous tunnelling will be urdertaken. At 
present, however, neither the Navy League nor the public 
have any security on the subject. The Navy League are, 
moreover, apprehensive that the water-level of the entire 
locality will also be inevitably disturbed. If the new works - 
would put an end to the dispersion of dirty water few would 
regret the loss, for what is needed are fountains of much. - 
greater capacity. 


WE have repeatedly pointed out the risks which archi- 
cts, engineers and contractors accept when they make 
Mangements with corporations and other local bodies 
yithout taking the precaution to have the agreements 
tamped with the common seal in each case. There is so 
auch confidence in a public authority the individual 
ecurity is neglected. Last week another instance of what 
'€ may call the fatality came before the Courts. Mr. 
4AWFORD, a civil engineer, who is known in connection 
nth drainage work, sought to recover 169/, 145., remunera- 
/!0n for preparing a report and plans for a scheme of 
_€werage which the Billericay Rural District Council were 
bout to undertake. The Local Government Board held 
8 inquiry and approved of the plans and _ estimates. 
enders were sent in, but one was not accepted. It was 
“ot denied by the defendants that Mr. Lawrorn’s work 
‘as duly performed, or, in other words, there was no 
efence except the fact that as the common seal was not 
ha to the agreement, it was therefore of no value. It 

always a disagreeable duty for a judge to be compelled 
) Blve a decision when he knows that by it gross injustice 
Aust be done to a plaintiff. But so long as the judgment 
hich was given by Lord Denman in CHURCH 2. Imperial 
‘as Company is unreversed there is only one course open, 
‘nd that is to say that an agreement ‘is illegal which is 
‘Athout'a common seal. Lord DrENMAN’s words should 
‘© remembered as a warning by all who _ have 
‘Usiness with corporations of all kinds, for he said :— 
one general rule of law is that a corporation contracts 


THE outlay which is required to produce some trade - 
catalogues is larger in amount than the public in general » 
can imagine. For example, in 1899 Messrs. SHANKS & Co., . 
Ltp., of the Tubal Works, Barrhead, near Glasgow, ex- 
pended 7,000/ on a catalogue of their latest varieties of 
sanitary appliances. They found that another firm in» 
Barrhead, Messrs. SmMirH & SAUNDERS, recently issued an 
illustrated catalogue of sanitary appliances, the drawings. 
and designs in which, and the descriptive notes, dimensions.- 
and other letterpress were in many instances identical with 
or only colourably different from those in Messrs. SHANKS 
& Co.’s catalogue. An action was brought in the Scottish 
Courts to interdict the publishing and circulating of the 
imitation. In defence it was said that the original pos- 
sessed no special information, an absurdity which denotes 
the lack of any valid excuse. The action was, however, 
settled on the following conditions, viz. :—(1) That Messrs. 
SmiTH & SaunveERs should take out of their catalogue a 
large proportion of the pages of which Messrs. SHANKS. 
complained ; (2) that they should call in all copies of the: 
offending catalogue issued by them; and (3) that theyv 
should pay Messrs. SHanxs & Co.’s expenses as between. 
agent and client. It is not often so much forbearance is- 
exercised in a case of breach of copyright. But from their 
position as manufacturers of sanitary goods Messrs. SHANKS. 
& Co. can afford to take the lion’s part, and be generovs. 
towards adversaries. 
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ENGLAND -IN EGYPT. 
N English architect who reads Lord CRomeEr’s 
report on the finances, administration and condition 
of Egypt and the Soudan is likely to desire that building 
could be of more account in the transformation of that 
ancient country.. The part played by engineering is the 
most important, and amidst so many examples which recall 
its ancient greatness, architecture has to be content to 
serve as a useful but humble auxiliary. The work which 
is in the course of accomplishment is a testimony to the 
organising power of Englishmen, and every one should 
desire to have the privilege of a share in what is the 
most remarkable example of progress in modern times. 
Japan has, no doubt, advanced further than Egypt, but it 
should be remembered there was a general desire to 
co-operate in the change from old ways, while in Egypt 
the mass of the people were indifferent, if not antagonistic, 
to reforms, and unhappily there were too many influential 
advisers whose interests were served by exciting prejudices 
against all English proposals. 

, There are, according to Lord Cromer, demands for 
the construction of public buildings springing up on all 
_sides. If they are not met, it is not through want of 
money.. The reason is the existing staff of the Public 
Works Department is at present insufficient, and therefore 
“‘some considerable time must elapse before all the public 
buildings which are required can be constructed.” In an 


emergency of the kind recourse should be had to English: 


architects. Why should not Englishmen gain at least as 
many commissions for private buildings in Egypt as are 


obtainable by French architects ? The latter have no doubt. 


a footing in the country, where they aid in the promotion 
of. French interests, but their arrival was mainly owing to 
official needs. It may seem narrow-minded to introduce 
professional subjects in connection with the colossal task 
before Lord Cromer and his assistants, but we consider 
that much can be done to help them by facilitating relations, 
if only in business, between Englishmen and Egyptians. 
At the present time an Egyptian who requires modern work, 
no matter of what class, usually looks to France for it, for 
to his mind an Englishman appears only as an official or a 
tourist. 

In roor the sum expended on new public buildings 
was £,E127,000, which is almost equivalent to a like 
‘amount in British money. The sum does not include the 
outlay ‘on prisons, or for sanitary works, which are charged 
‘to other administrations. In Upper Egypt ten new build- 
ings were completed, and in’ Lower Egypt twenty-six 
buildings were either completed or in progress, of which 
the estimated cost was 471,650/. The most important 
are :—The Egypt Museum:at ‘Cairo, the Arab Museum and 
Khedivial Library, the Geological Museum, the residence 
for the Director-General of the Antiquities Department, 
the Customs buildings at Alexandria, a central fire-station 
at Cairo,a Court of Appeal; post offices, a Government 
printing office, &c. Building is required in various forms. 
The,Mecca pilgrimage has made it necessary that bakeries, 
-Storehouses, kitchens and other enclosures should be ‘con- 
‘structed. at Tor. Two stone hospitals have also been 
erected, and the question of providing barracks for the 
pilgrims is also under consideration. About 25,000/. had 
‘to be expended on providing new prisons. A classifica- 
‘tion has been made of all the mosques in the country, 
showing their state of repair, and they will be gradually 
taken in hand as funds are available. In 1901 the sanitary 
‘condition of 1,170 village mosques was improved. Altera- 
tions and improvements in the lunatic asylum at Abbasich 
have cost 21,000/. But, as in England, there is insufficient 
accommodation for the mentally afflicted, and another 
large asylum is much needed. 

There are about 10,000 village schools in Egypt, which 
as a rule are kept by poor men who earn a living mainly as 
reciters of the Koran. The. schools are often housed in 
ill-lighted and insanitary premises ; the teachers are usually 
illiterate, and not infrequently blind. On such a basis it is 
difficult to found a system of popular education. The 
money that has been placed at the disposal of the Minister 
of Public Instruction will be applied to appointing inspectors 
and increasing the subventions to ‘schools in which there is 
some efficiency,, But Lord CRoMER recognises that the pro- 
vision of suitable buildings is an immediate requirement. A 


have been laid and designs are being prepared for tht 


sum of about 6,000/. has been subscribed for the cons 
of a technical school at Alexandria. Lord Cromer exp 
his cordial satisfaction not only on account of the instit 
which will arise, but as an indication that the Egy 


management of their own affairs. There is a tec 
school at Boulac which gives a sound workshop tra 
future mechanics, smiths,’ founders, joiners, de 
painters, engravers, &c. The Suxran sent three T; 
complete their studies in the school. The Mansoura} 
Technical School has become an industrial scho 
carpentry and joinery, and in that way Lord Cy 
believes its sphere‘ of usefulness will be widened. 
is a School of Engineering, but the buildings are ba 
radical changes will have to be made. ‘According t 
Cromer, the demand for native engineers is far in ex 
of the supply, and under the circumstances “it is not 
factory that the annual output of the only civil enginee 
school in Egypt should show so little promise of bec 
equal to the pressing needs of the country.” = 
Engineering is 


necessarily the power that 

called upon in Egypt. Irrigation works will alter 
character of the country, and a large sum has be 
devoted to remodelling the systems of both Upper 
Lower Egypt. The greater part was expended in co 
tion with the scheme for the redistribution of water whi 
will be for disposal when the Nile reservoir at As 
complete. The outlay is large, for a sum of abou 
490,000/. has been spent upon improvements, in addition 
to the sums required for the inew weirs at the Barr c 
the dam at Zifta. But the irrigation works are not to b 
confined to Egypt. It is contemplated to construc 
within the Soudanese territory, and arrargements 4 
made in order to obviate the political objections thai 
would arise from a reservoir anywhere inside the 
Abyssinian frontier. Lord Cromer testifies to the 
energy and ability of Mr. Frrzmaurice, the residen| 
engineer at Assouan, who has accepted the appointment 0) 
engineer to the London County Council. 


The Assiou 
dam was also accomplished quickly. Lord Cromer doe} 
not forget the representatives of:-Sir JoHN AIRD, and say: 
it is certain that without the untiring labour of Messrs 
Biue and McCuvreE the works could not possibly have beer 
so effectively carried on—they will be completed a yea 
before the contract time. One remarkable’ fact’ 
nection with these works is the diminution in the cory 
men called out for 100 days to guard the banks of the Nil 
during the season of flood. In 1895 the numbe 

36,782,in 1991 the total had fallen to 8,763. Indeed, Sit 
WILLIAM GarsTIN says that last year no corvée at all was 
demanded to guard the banks in Lower Egypt north o| 
Cairo, and this is unprecedented in the history of Egypt 


It is expected that the corvée will be reduced to a very large 
extent, if it is not abolished. eo) 

Filter-beds are in course of construction for the im) 
provement of the water-supply of Alexandria. The town‘ 


of Keneh and Assouan are to be supplied with pure as 


which will be obtained from underground sources. Pipe! 


buildings and pumping machinery. A drainage system fo! 
getting rid of the rain-water in Cairo, which used to foot 
the streets after every storm, has been introduced. The 
water will be discharged into the Ismailia Canal, and 1 
order that there may be no stoppage when the canal is full 
an engine and pump. worked by electricity have beer ‘ 
installed at the outlet. ee ie Sate 

The irrigation works could not be carried out cae 
affecting the. beautiful temples at Phila. It will be seer 
from the remarks by Lord CRomEr, which have: bee ie 
printed on another page, that the selection of the site wa! 
imperative. In all cases where past and present come intt 
collision, and there can be no evasion, the past mus — 
succumb. To sentimental people this may appear vandalism fag 
but nature is stern, and when men seek for bread it 18 nO! 
to be expected that their hunger should be appeased by = 
looking on a stone. Lord Cromer has the courage to sa 
that it would be unjustifiable to deprive : the people 0: 
Egypt of the enormous and unquestionable advantage‘ 
which will be derived from the dam at Assouan becaust 
there are artistic and archeological objections to the works 
Frenchmen and Germans have complained of the oct 


i 
bs 
of 


bi 
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ynal submersion to which the temples will be subjected. 
ut-in such circumstances archzologists .are only the tools 
‘politicians. There is no doubt the opposition in England 
is been attributed to the selfishness of the English 
saracter, which would, it is believed, have preferred to see 
‘\e natives suffer rather than any inconvenience arise to the 
wurists and pleasure-seekers. 


The subject of contracts has been treated in a memo- 


ndum by Major Jounstone. Some ill-feeling has existed. 


this country owing to a supposition that foreigners were 
‘eferred. It is satisfactory to find that the larger part: of 
_,e contracts has been placed in Great Britain. There was 
yer half a million sterling expended on materials, and 


‘ 


)42,500/. is the British share. Out of 345,100/. disbursed 
7 the Commissioners of the Debt and the Railway Board, 
36,1007. fell to this country. It is remarked that» where 
‘ere is keen: international competition, Germatiy. and 


‘elgium run us closely. Austria was able to succeed with 


elgium with ironwork, Germany with, ironwork and loco- 
otives. But the only large contracts-obtained by Great 
ritain in international competition’ were for copper wire, 
ils and cast-iron chairs. It_is not reassuring to learn 
at an excessive time was taken by aScotch firm in supply- 
ga floating crane, owing to troubles with workmen. » The 
‘nited States have disappointed the Egyptian authorities, 
id no further contracts were sent there during rgot. 
elgian manufacturers do not serve their interests by 
‘voking the aid of their diplomatic agent to protect them 
‘om the just consequences of their own bad work. 

In the Soudan it is not to be expected that many 
aildings will be erected, but about 90,o00/. was expended 
‘st year. Out of that amount a sum of 27,000/. was for 
‘racks to house a British battalion at Khartoum. The 
ordon College at Khartoum will be finished this year, but 
_ present it can only be employed as a primary school. 
‘nder English officers the general condition of the people 
' changing. According to Colonel Nason, in Berber 
ey are better clothed, and a great deal has been done in 
‘ecting new houses and improving old ones. Colonel 
IcKERRELL says that in parts of Dongola the inhabitants 
e beginning to build for themselves better houses, and to 
“asp the advantages derived from cleanly habits as regards 
\eir persons and homesteads. In Senaar Major SMITH 
ates that a good system of wide roads, planted with trees, 
ilLbe laid out directly; shops have begun to be built and 
tes settled. . In most districts of the Soudan the Moudirs 
stify to the desire for education, and there is no doubt 
at avoiding all indications of a military government, 
though the chief officials are mostly English military 
ficers, has had good results in a country that was fast 
nking into primitive barbarism. ‘Taken as a whole, Lord 
ROMER’S reports, and those of his officials, form con- 
usive evidence of the benefits which are arising from 
nglish administration in English Soudan. In future 
ports we hope building will be allowed to have a more 
‘ominent position. 


| 
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MR. THOMAS HARDY AND WESSEX.* 


“UCH interest as Scotr imparted to Scotland and 
| Dickens to London, Wessex has gained by the 
‘nus of Mr. THomas Harpy, a writer of whom English 
chitects should be proud. It would perhaps be nearer 
etruth to say Wessex has been the most successful of 
e three territories, and its debt is therefore the greater. 
totland and London possessed already historic renown. 
‘ithout meaning disrespect to the inhabitants, it cannot be 
‘Sputed that Dorset, Wiltshire and Hampshire, the region 
nere Mr. Harpy’s tragedies and comedies were enacted, 
=te not much known to the rest of the world. 
_ A novelist is allowed to devise his own setting, just 
batt figure painter can invent a background. But the 
‘ople of Wessex are apparently desirous everybody should 
» aware that Mr. Harpy was descriptive rather than 
‘ative. Already the “Wessex of THomas Harpy” has 
ia made the subject of a book by Professor WINDLE, 
ih") ee eee 


| a The Wessex of Romance. By Wilkinson Sherren. With illus- 
Mons, (London: Chapman & Hall.) 


} 
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SHERREN, every available fact which would tend -to. illu- 
minate Mr. Harpy’s treatment of it has been incorporated, : 
and “aiming at the completest exposition of the subject 
possible, the well-known’ novels have been approached 
through a character study of the people, thus providing a* 
rough sketch of ‘the author’s material.” 
Since Mr. Harpy has elected to be true to nature in its. 
local manifestations, not only of scenery, but of men and 
women: belonging to a particular time, itis only right that 
those who possess local knowledge should testify to. his 
But we must protest against any attempt to assert: 
that photography is’to supersede painting in the work of a 
novelist. :Who: cares, for example, whether WaTTEAU’s , 
Lsle of Cythera, or TURNER’S Ancient Lta/y and Modern 
ftaly have been derived from any one spot in Europe? 
They may be as unreal, if compared with existing land-) 
scapes, as the noble architecture to be seen in the wall- 
paintings. by RAPHAEL in the Vatican. If the novelist 
draws lifelike characters we are satisfied, although they may 
be to us no more than sthe inhabitants of the Kingdom of 
Nowhere or Weissnichtwo. It is’ allowable in fiction» to 
transfer the Forest of Arden from Warwickshire to any part 
of the Continent, and in defiance of geography to construc 
seas and harbours in Bohemia. 
It should:--also::be: remembered that accuracy in 
surroundings is no necessity imposed: by the finer taste of 
our time. ScoTr was»most laborious in his descriptions, 
and yet they were the pages which gave the least pleasure. 
to the readers of his novels. No Dutch: or pre-Raphaelite 
painter was more anxious to produce truthful representation 
than Bauzac. .THEOPHILE GAUTIER at times appears, as in 
his ‘* Captain Fracasse;” to be no less intent on giving relief 
to mere accessories ‘than to his characters. FLAUBERT 
expatriated himself and spent long years in study in order 
that the scenery and properties of ‘“Salammb6é” might 
sustain the scrutiny of archeologists. Whether Mr. Harpy 
was right or wrong (‘the safe phrase,” he says, “ of 
evasive’ controversialists ”) in his respect for realism-is a 
question which would need the composition of a treatise 
on esthetics and -literary art as the answer. His own 
nature impelled’ him to that mode of treatment, and then 
his training must have induced him to lovk on external: 
things after the manner of an architect united with that of 
a land surveyor. On this subject we have the testimony of 
Mr. SHERREN, who says :— 


It is not surprising to find two architects, Owen Graye: and 
Edward Springrove, in Mr. Hardy’s first novel, ‘“‘ Desperate 
Remedies,” though it is a cause for wonder when the same 
profession is introduced into ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes” and “The 
Laodicean,” in the persons of Stephen Smith and George: 
Somerset respectively. Certainly, from the point of view of a 
novelist, the openings provided by characters moving in the 
milieu of a peripatetic profession would, in themselves, be very 
fruitful of developments, especially if the writer himself‘ had 
trodden the same path and thus proved the possibilities of it. 
Some readers.of the Wessex novels may cavil at the insistence 
of the architect’s point of view, and find fault with.the detailed 
treatment of buildings, but it is only referred to here as. a 
proof of the personal note in works of a distinctly impersonal 
type. “A Pair of Blue Eyes” illustrates the artistic 
use of material probably gathered for technical purposes, 
dealing as it does with “the craze for indiscriminate church 
restoration,” and the lives of the people associated with 
the attempt to rehabilitate a sacred edifice. A better example: 
is found in “The Laodicean,” where George Somerset and 
Havill are deputed by Paula Power to renovate Castle Stancy. 
At the opening of the theme this historic mansion is broadly 
sketched from the outside: ‘The castle was not exceptionally 
large, but it had all the characteristics of its more important 
fellows. Irregular, dilapidated and muffled in creepers, as a 
great portion of it was, some part—a comparatively modern 
wing—was inhabited. ... Over all rose the keep, a square, 
solid tower, apparently not much injured by wars or weather, 
and darkened with ivy on one side, wherein wings could be 
heard. flapping uncertainly. . . . In spite of the habitable and 
more modern wing, neglect and decay had set their mark upon 
the outworks of the pile, unfitting them for a more positive light 
than that of the present hour.” This is only a preliminary sketch 
in the presentation of the fine old* building, whose interior is 
then minutely examined, described and criticised with a fine 
enthusiasm, the differences of opinion between Somerset and 
Havill suggesting actual experience of the conservatively 
inclined in this domain of work. All.the capacity of an arcl.is 


“tect is utilised in the treatment of Castle Stancy, but it ié lifted 


-of ifs own. 


r 


‘out of the dead region ‘of technical comment by the power of 
the artist, which has animated the castle with a personality 
Further, the capacities brought into play by an 
architect’s training are observable in, the harmonious construc- 
tion of the Wessex novels, the infinite detail being used with 
‘iné’ proportionate ‘sense and subordinated to the main 
structural themes, without any undue emphasis of the sub- 


-sidiary parts. 


family. 


In dealing with architecture Mr. Harpy does not allow 
‘himself to over-emphasise the art. | There is no parallel in 


-any of the books to such treatment as we see in. M. 


Huysmann’s “La Cathédrale.” He is too much of. an 
artist to permit the attention of the reader to be monopo- 


‘lised by any building, however important. | But ‘whenever 


Oxford, Wimborne, Sherborne, Dorchester or any other 


“city, town or-village has to be noticed, we always find ‘that 


any indication of the character of a building is sufficient to 
recall it'to the extent desired by the writer and no more. 


“With Mr. Harpy affection for architecture never overcomes 


the sense of proportion. Although it is possible ‘to -have a 
clear vision of Casterbridge, its streets and lanes, the descrip- 
tion does not diminish the: sympathy of the reader for the 
soubles of the Mayor, that remarkable type of the success- 
ful man who cannot escape Nemesis and must pay for the 
weakness of his youth. Every reader, we suppose, is 


rmoved when the two portraits of the D’URBERVILLES 


look down, like Fates, upon Tess, but it is only*out of pity 
for the doomed victim, the last act of whose tragedy is to 
‘begin in the mouldering mansion once possessed by her 
To it she is indifferent, but of her’ father’s 
cottage it is said:—‘“ Part of her body and life it ever 
seemed to be; the slope: of its dormers, the finish of its 
gables, the broken courses of ‘brick which topped ‘the 


- chimney—all had something in common with her personal 


character.” This may seem exaggeration to many, but to 
those who are acquainted with what is related by RieHL and 


- others about the influence of land and other fixed things on 


peasants of a stay-at-home class, the statement will be only 
an expression of cause and effect. eee 

According to Mr. SHERREN, pilgrims -from all parts of 
England and America have journeyed to Wessex “to find 
a basis for greater love in greater knowledge.” The 
descriptions of scenery could hardly fail to be attractive. 


“When reading the novels it is easy to believe that Wessex 


is a remnant of the old England which was ignorant. of 


“railways, Reform Acts and school boards. Toa generation 


t 


familiar with the greater part of the globe, it is a surprise 
to hear of a district where Paganism is not extinct, and 
naturalism accepts few restraints. The impression made 
by Mr. Harpy’s pages is that vegetation and the moving 
beings who live amidst it have.a peculiar relationship. At 


-one time landscape-painters used to have any figures which 


“were required put in by other hands, but Mr. Harpy 
‘resembles the French painters of the Barbizon school. 
~whose landscapes would be lifeless without the figures, and 
‘the figures incomplete without the trees, skies and mists. 


- Surroundings. 


Admirers of Mr.’Harpy’s books will allow they find it 
difficult to think of any of the characters apart from their 
The backgrounds, as he says, have been 
always done from the real, and they impress us- with 
objective force. On that account the “ Synopsis of the 
“Wessex Novels” has an additional use besides that con- 


‘templated by Mr. SHERREN, for it reveals the difference 


‘between what was formerly called the “argument,” or, as 
the Germans say, the “ Auszug” of each story, and the 
artistic combination of characters, landscapes, and dwellings 
produced by the author. 

But the characters or figures, if they could be considered 
abstractedly, will be found to have remarkable importance. 
‘Old Journ DuRBEYFIELD is made to say :—“I’m thinking 
of sending round to all the old antiqueerans in this part of 
England, asking them to subscrib2 to a fund to maintain 
me. I’m sure they’d see it as a romantical, artistical and 
proper thing to do. They spend lots o’ money in keeping 
up old ruins and finding the bones of things, and such like ; 
and living remains must be more interesting to.’em still if 
they only knowed.o’ me. . Would that somebody would go 
cound and tell’em what there is living among ’em, and they 
thinking nothing of him.” Notsince SHAKESPEARE’ time 
have so many welcome representatives of “the constant 
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service of the antique world” appeared in liter: ae 
Mr. Harpy has introduced. After reading Mr, SHERREN’ 
book we dare not say they are literary creations, for similar 
grey-beards were common in the farms of Wessex: Whereve_ 
hey come from, a reader is always glad when he hag to'sinc 
heed to their wise saws derived from a most réstricted ex. 
perience of life. The barn, the public-house, the cabin ang. 
the church mark the boundaries of their world, and it 
cannot be said they are degenerated members of the h 
race. It is otherwise with their children. Mr. Suerrey 
tells us how “the rustics have awakened to ‘self-conscicus. 
ness, and the recognition’ of their own peculia ities has 
deformed their nature and interfered with its natura growth, 
Habits and. customs, the deposit of centuries, are cast aside 
for the whims of an hour, because the quaint and steadfast. 
country ways have been fretted by the fever of. modern 
unrest.” It must not, therefore, be assumed that the Wessex: 
of to-day corresponds in all details-with the region which. 
Mr. Harpy revealed. ce 

There is another Wessex which has yet to be made! 
known. -Mr. Harpy once described to a'local archeological 
society some barrows near Dorchester, or his Casterbridge, 
which he believed ‘belonged to a Romano-British period, 
and in his paper he said:—“ It would be a worthy attempt 
to rehabilitate the living Durnovaria of fourteen or fifteen 
hundred years ago as it actually appeared to the eyes of 
the then Dorchester men and women, under the rays of the 
same mcrning and evening sun which rises and sets over 
it now. What kind of object did Dorchester then form in 
the summer landscape, where stood the large buildings, 


he 


like, if any, what social.character had the streets? What 
were the customary noises, what sort of exterior was 
exhibited by these ‘hybrid Romano-British people, apart 
from the soldiery? Were the passengers up and down the 
way few in number, or did they ever form a busy throng 
such as we now see on a market day?” Why does not Mr. 
Harpy endeavour to answer the questions which he has| 
posed ? In the eyes of architects ancient Rome isa kind. 
of heritage, for the empire is to them what it is not to any 
other men. To.a lover of antiquity, as Mr. Harpy’s-old 
men and their old customs prove him to be, it would not 
be hard to revive all that is discoverable about the Romans| 
in England. The people who’ dwelt around Casterbridge 
probably were not unlike those’ who are portrayed in his 
story. In the same spirit as THACKERAY, Mr. Harpy! 
believes it is possible to have a novel without a hero, and it 
is not recorded that-they abounded in the’ early times 
when “the Romangs, who was a terr’ble ‘double-backed 
people an’ strong as ’osses” ruled in Dorset: _ A’ Romano- 
British romance would be’a change of occupation, and the 
result would add new importance to Wessex. Mr. SHERREN’S) 
chapter on “The Pageantry of the Past ” shows that in other 
times Wessex, in spite of its seclusion, was the theatre’of many 
momentous events. His book is valuable for its intrinsic 
interest, but it isalso of- much use-as an auxiliary to ‘the 
numerous admirers of Mr. Harpy’s gifts, for it reveals to 
them on what deep foundations the Wessex romances have 
been based. OS 


hi goon 7 eae 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. : 
B ives monthly meeting of the ‘Society ‘was held in their 
library at the museum, Queen. Street, on Monday last, 
Mr. Robert Munro, M.D., LL.D, in the chair. : ieee 
The first paper was a notice of the heraldry in.some of the 
old churchyards between Tain and Inverness, by Mr. W. Rae 
Beginning with the burial-slabs in 
the roofless ruin of the ancient church beside the old collegiate 
church of Tain, two of which show shields of arms of the family 
of Ross, he next noticed the tomb of Finlay M‘Lead, abbot of 
Fearn, in the abbey church of Fearn, which has still the effigy 
of the abbot under an arched and decorated canopy, with 2_ 
shield in the centre bearing his arms, and two smaller defaced 
shields at the sides. Near the centre of the north wall of the _ 
church isa shield with lion.rampant, and at the east end a : 
Balnagoun monument of the eighteenth century. At Nig, 
besides the Celtic sculptured stone, there is a recumbent sla 
with a Gothic cross and sword, which has been used a second 
time for a shield of arms of Alexander Gair, 1659. Ati 
gordon Castle is the fine Celtic: slab-from “Hilton of ae ‘ 
which was also utilised a second time for an inser pe ie) . 
side commemorating Alexander Duff and his three wives, 
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76, with a shield of arms. In the churchyard of 
iichrist, near the Muir of Ord, is a stone with some 
usual mortuary devices, and at Killearnan a mural tablet 
ith-arms of the Mackenzies of Muirtown. In_Kilcoy 
stle is the finely-sculptured heraldic mantelpiece of 
e hall, the decoration of which consists of three shields of 
ms enclosed by. circular bands on which the mottoes’ are 
cised, while at either end is a mermaid playing on a harp. 
ae arms on the shields commemorate certain marriages in the 
‘mily, and the date is 1679. Several shields of arms also 
‘cur among the external decorations of the castle, and in the 
Cae sroom there is an interesting oak cabinet with heraldic 
coration, which is said to have been carved by Master 
exander Mackenzie. Against the garden wall is a large 
-raldic panel, said to have been brought from the Bishop’s 
‘lace, Fortrose, bearing the full achievement of Scotland and 


‘earms of Bishop James Hay, 1537. At Redcastle there are’ 


‘yeral heraldic sculptures, one of which is interesting as 
sembling the arms of Finlay M‘Fead, abbot of Fearn. At 
‘yrtrose are three canopied tombs and several stones with 
seresting heraldic sculptures, which, as well as those at 
ysemarkie, were fully described. The churchyards of Glen- 
“dity, Glen Convinth and Kirkhill having been noticed, the 
«eyfriars Churchyard in Inverness and the more interesting 
‘metery of Chapelyards yielded many interesting heraldic 
numents. The paper was illustrated by a large number of 
bbings of the principal types of heraldic sculpturings used 
+ the monumental art of this district of the Highlands, chiefly 
4 the seventeenth ‘and eighteenth centuries. 


| Mull of Kintyre Stone Fort. 

In the second paper Mr. John Fleming gave a notice, 
iistrated by photographs, of a well-preserved stone-built fort 
ar the Mull of Kintyre. It is a circular structure, massively 
tilt, and situated on a rocky knoll overlooking the sea, and 
ily 300 feet above the shore, while it also overlooks a glen 
(led Borgadaill, doubtless so named after the fort. The 
(cular wall, which is about 12 feet thick, encloses an area of 
{out 36 feet in diameter, and still stands to a height in some 
jtts of its circumference of 7 or 8 feet, though the inside level 
i higher, and the wall nowhere shows more than about half 
i. height of the outside.. The doorway is on the north-west, 
4d is about 3 feet 6 inches wide at the outside and about a 
{it wide at the inside face of the wall. There are no signs of 
<ambers in the thickness of the wall, but there are apparent 
tces of buildings within the enclosed area. About a mile 
ither west there is another fort of a different character, being 
¢:ock precipitous to the sea, and enclosed by three stone- 
Lilt walls, and about. midway between it and the Borgadaill 
it there are the foundations of another circular structure, but 
«smaller size. Such forts are numerous in Kintyre. 


i Curious Stones. 
In the third paper Mr. Thomas Koss, architect, F.S.A.Scot., 
ve a description of four stones found at various places in the 
ghbourhood of Auchterarder, which appear’ from their 
sularity of subject to belong to one group, their common 
<iracteristic being that they represent riders in chariots drawn 
ft horses, leopards, or other animals. The best preserved 
mmple belongs to Mr. A. Drummond Forbes, Millearn 
its and is inscribed “ Luna,” with the personified represen- 
tion ofthe moon in her chariot. Another, well preserved, which 
imthée Perth Museum, appears to have had a similar per- 
Siification of the sun, while a fragment in the same museum 
S!ws a mutilated head with the inscription “ Mercurius,” and 
éthe ruins of Auchterarder Castle there is a stone, rather 
vsted from exposure, but still distinct enough to show that it 
tongs to the same class of representations. These stones 
fm a remarkable group, the original history of which appears 
toe lost. The practice of representing the gods in chariots 
C.cended from classic times, and they are probably the out- 
“hae of the revival of classic feeling at the time of the 
‘naissance. Another stone brought under notice undoubtedly 
tongs to the period of the Roman occupation. This is the 
Sine found at Camelon, near Falkirk, in December last, and 
vin the National Museum. It represents a Roman soldier 
ng triumphantly over a prostrate Caledonian, a favourite 
sect with the Roman sculptors, and especially with the 
"numental artists of the Second Legion stationed on the Wall 
¢Antoninus in the second century. 


| ; Perthshire Stone Circle. 
‘In the next paper, Dr. Christison, secretary, gave a notice 
oin unrecorded fort and a stone circle at Wester Torrie, near 
lander, Perthshire. The fort is situated in the parish of 
‘madock, below the junction of the Keltie with the Teith, 
t close to the south bank of that river. It is a conspicuous 
vation, with a circular work of stone on the summit, over- 
Wn with turf, and so confused: that it cannot be measured, 
E the wall appears to be 6 or 8 feet thick, and the interior 
to 40 feet in diameter, surrounded. by remains of outer. 
‘fications and trenches, which extend the total dimensions 


of the fort to about 150 by 2sofeet. It has been designated on 

the Ordnance map as the site of a Roman camp, but there is no 

sufficient reason for assigning to it a Roman. origin, as. its* 
character is evidently that of a native fort. The stone circle 

close to the fort has not been marked on the Ordnance map, ; 
and is otherwise unrecorded. It consists of five stones placed 

at equal distances, with an interspace on one side, which was . 
probably filled by a sixth stone. The highest stone stands 3 feet 

8 inches above the ground, the others being smaller, though their 

bulky forms give them some dignity. In the last ‘paper, Mr. 

James Barbour, F.S.A.Scot.; gave an.account of the excavation 

of a quadrangular earthwork with rectilinear sides and rounded 

corners at Rispain, in Wigtownshire, which is locally known as 

Rispain Camp, and had the reputation of being a Roman 

camp. Before excavation, the plan exhibited a great ditch on 

three sides, with a rampart in front and traces of another in’ 
rear. On the fourth side the ground was levelled, but the line 

of the ditch was still visible. The excavations. disclosed the 

form and depth of the ditch and the structure of the ramparts, 

and also an outer ditch, of which no trace appeared on the. 
surface. The interior of the enclosure measures about 22 3 feet 

by 170 feet within the ditches. The main ditch is 25 feet wide 

and from 15 to 17 feet in depth. There is only one gateway 

on the centre of the north-east side, 20 feet wide, and with no 

special defences. All the fortifications are earthworks. No 

traces of its occupation were discovered, the only relics found 

being a human skull and part of another found in the ditch, and 

some pieces of deer-horns and bones of the domestic animals, 

so that the origin of the earthwork and the ‘period of its 

occupation have not been disclosed. The description of the 

skulls supplied by Dr. T. H. Bryce, F.S.A.Scot, showed that 

they were probably those of a man and a woman, and that the 

type was approximately the same as. the average of modern 

Scottish crania. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


ie annual country meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution 

is this year to be held at Cambridge, on Thursday and 
Friday, May 22 and 23. On the Thursday the Mayor -will 
receive the members at the Guildhall at 10 A M, and deliver an 
address of welcome on behalf of the town. The remainder of 
the morning will be devoted to the reading and discussion of 
professional papers. At 1.30 P.M. the provincial committee 
will entertain the members at luncheon at the University Arms 
hotel. In the afternoon visits will be made to the colleges, the 
University buildings and Ely Cathedral. In the evening the 
members will dine together, and many official guests have been 
invited. The second day will be devoted entirely to visits and. 
excursions to places of interest, under the guidance of members 
of the Cambridge, Huntingdon, Norfolk and Suffolk provincial 
committee of the Surveyors’ Institution. These will include 
(1) a visit to Sandringham, by permission of His Majesty the 
King, who has graciously intimated his intention of entertaining 
the members (limited to seventy in all) at luncheon ; (2) a visit 
to Newmarket and Cheveley Hall, by invitation of Colonel 
McCalmont, C.B., M.P., who will entertain the members at 
lunchecn. The excursions will be so timed as to enable 
members wishing to do so to catch the evening trains for 
London and the West of England. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


Aw a meeting of the executive of the Liverpool Cathedral 

committee held at the Liverpool Church House on 
Monday, Sir W. B. Forwood presided, and there were also pre- 
sent the Bishop, Canons Stewart, Penrhyn, Spooner and 
Willink, Mr. W. Bartlett, Mr. John Brancker, Mr. A. Crosth- 
waite, Mr. A. Earle, Mr. R. A. Hampson, Mr. H. D. Horsfall, 
Mr. H. S. Woodcock, Mr. George Bradbury, Mr. J. Alderson 
Smith and the Rev. C. Harris. It was decided that: two 
eminent architects should be invited to act as the advisers of 
the committee in the selection of the architects who will be 
invited to submit designs for the cathedral, and in the ultimate 
selection of the design. The names of the two gentlemen will 
be mentioned when their consent has been received. Oneo 
them represents the Gothic and the other the Classic school of 
architecture. The organisation committee’s report, which was 
approved, stated that steps had been taken in the rural 
deaneries of the diocese to organise and also with the view of 
holding in the autumn a series of public meetings to obtain 
subscriptions. 


The Bethesda Quarries have suffered in consequence of 
the strike, and the local assessment has been reduced from 
24,800/. to 10,5007. Prior to the contest the annual output of 
slate was 96,000 tons, and 2,800 hands were employed. Now, 
however, only 800 men are at work, and the output is only 
32,609 tons. re i% 
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PUBLIC. DECORATIONS FOR THE- 
CORONATION. 
HE following letter has been sent to the Press :— 


iL. Sir,—It is to be. hoped that on this exceptional occasion | 
the-opportunity, will not be lost of endeavouring to raise the. 
style.of our.festal. decorations to something higher and more 
artistic. than has generally. been seen on similar occasions in 
London, ‘and that those who are concerned in the erection of, 
triumphal arches and other decorative trophies will think it 
worth while to seek the assistance of eminent artists for their 
design, instead .of being. content, as we too generally are in 
England, with the mere commonplaces of trade furnishers,: 

> It-is recorded. in. Vasari’s life of Jacopo Sansovino that 
on the, occasion of.a State entry of Leo X. into Florence in 
1514 the streets and principal buildings, and notably the. then 
blank facade of the Duomo, were decorated by Sansovino and 
his friend Andrea del Sarto, working in collaboration, with such 
success as to elicit. general admiration, and even induce the 
Pope to express a wish that the temporary facade of the 
Duomo had been the permanent design. : 

At the entry of Charles II. into London at the Restoration 
it is evident that some exceptional efforts were made to give 
architectural character to the decorative erections, for there are 
in the Crace collection engravings of four designs for triumphal 
arches to be erected in Leadenhall Street, at the Royal 
Exchange, in Wood Street and at Whitefriars, The original 
drawings of these designs are in the “ Burlington-Devonshire 
Collection” in the library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and, though unsigned, are evidently the work of an 
- able hand. 

Surely such precedents are worth taking to heart on the 
present occasion. A trophy designed by an eminent painter 
and sculptor, or painter and architect, or by eminent men in 
the three arts working together, would~be likely to have a very 
much greater interest and a higher artistic quality than can be 
hoped for from decorative erections carried out on a merely 
commercial basis.—We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

- WILLIAM EMERSON, President The Royal Institute 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM, Hon. Secretary} of British , 
“W. J. LOCKE, Secretary Architects, | 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.: April 15. 


CAPE TOWN CATHEDRAL MEMORIAL. 


A MEETING of the general committee of the Cape Town 
Cathedral Memorial Fund was held on Tuesday at the 
War Office. Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, the chairman, pre- 
sided. The object of the fund, of which the King is patron, is, 
to erect the eastern portion of the new Cathedral at Cape Town 
as a memorial to those who have fallen in the war, as well as a 
thankoffering for those whose lives have been spared. For 
the memorial portion of the Cathedral a sum of at least 
30,000/. is required. : 


The report of the executive committee stated that since the 


last meeting of the general committee on June 21,1901, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales had signified their consent to become. 
patrons of the fund. Princess Henry of Battenberg had also 
consented, as Governor of the Isle of Wight, to organise the 
local committee for the fund in the island. Lord Kitchener 
had accepted the post of vice-patron of the fund. The com- 
mittee had arranged, in consultation with the ladiés’ committee, 
that local committees should be formed throughout the country. 
Cities and towns with populations of 50,000 and upward would 
be undertaken by the executive committee, and those with less 
than 50,000 by the ladies’ committee. Communications were 
opened up with a few of the principal cities, but the replies 
received proved that considerable difficulty would be experi- 
enced until the end of the war, and also until the ‘local 
memorials which were being generally organised had been 
completed. The committee therefore. considered it better 
to postpone further action for the present. Plans were 
being discussed between the executive committee. in 
England and the building committee in Cape Town, 
by which definite portions of the Cathedral could be allo- 
cated to the various parts of the Empire, in. each of 


which suitable inscriptions and memorials could be placed to. 


sons of the colony or dependency which had contributed to its 
erection. If this scheme could be carried out, the whole of the 
memorial portion of the Cathedral must then, from the bondyof 
a common sorrow and common mercies, form one link in the 
unity of the Empire, and would go down to future generations 
as a priceless inheritance. The mode in which the names of 
those who had fallen or died of disease in the war should be 


recorded within the Cathedral was under the joint consideration: 


of the executive and the building committees. ‘The donations. 
received and promised amounted to 10,805/. 175. 62; including 
2,7492. 1s. 5a. collected in South Africa. There was also a 
sum of 335/7. which had been subscribed for special. memorials 


ana 


had fallen and was not included “iti fhe! al 


to those who 


and other relatives of those who were employed in the war, 
Whether, as one speaker had suggested, local committees 
would feel,inclined to allocate a certain portion of their funds 
to. the memorial at Cape Town he could not say. He fanci i 
however, they would desire to complete their own memorial: 
ESt. 45 1 iy | 

- Major-General Mackinnon deprecated any attempt to. T eal 
for further subscriptions in the City at the present time. The 
City people whom he had consulted on the subject had all 
advised him that they would “spoil their market” if they 
attempted it now. If, however, they waited until the con. 
clusion of the war their appeal would probably be very 
generously responded to in the City. At the present al 
it was useless, even with the good offices, which they had, o| 
the Lord Mayor. ee ae 
The report was then adopted. ed 


ree 
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oe A NORMAN CARVING. i a 
1G anions the erection of temporary buildings inside, the, 

_ ruins of Llantrithyd an interesting archeological dis, 
covery was made. It became necessary to remove a portior| 
of a mound of earth. The. workpeople, engaged found thei! 
spades coming into contact with a hard substance, whict| 
further excavation proved to be a carved stone. The soil wa! 
carefully remeved on all sides, and a round block of stone 
which would appear..at: one time to have been the base of ¢ 
pillar.or cross,.was, revealed, It is about two feet in heigh 
and three feet in diameter. _ Its upper side has a square holi 
in it, such.as is to be seen in the shaftless bases of many of thi 
Glamorganshire churchyard crosses. But the interesting 
feature about it is that all round its sides it is finely carved. 1 
is evident that the work is of Norman date, The carving! 
represents arcading, the arches of which are Norman in style 
Each arch is separated by a slender pillar, of which the basi 
appears to be plain, while the capital of every alternate pila) 
is fluted. The style is different from anything to be found ii 
any church in the Vale’ of Glamorgan, and the vicar 0! 
Llantrithyd inclines to the belief that it once formed. the basi 
for a pillar or statue in one of the rooms at Llantrithyd Place) 
Its appearance, on the other hand, is suggestive of eccle| 
siastical architecture, and it is hardly likely that the Norman’ 
who settled in South Wales ever had sufficient leisure fron) 
wars with the native Celts to spend much time upon the adorn 
ment of their homes. There are in Llantrithyd Church trace 
of Norman handiwork, and it is possible that at one time thi 
carved base had place there. swe aes ja 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE OFFICE 
aes Bos OF WORKS. <i are.) 
qe following letter from Canon Armitage Robinson ha 
appeared in the Zzmes:—It is due to your readers tha 
some assurance should be given them that the fears expresse\ 
by your. correspondent “ E. H. W.” as to the safety of th 
fabric. and. monuments of Westminster Abbey bi a 
preparation for the coming Coronation are groundless. — a 


It was my privilege to be present when His Majesty thi 
King was shown by Lord Esher the details of the suggeste! 
arrangements, and I am accordingly able to testify to Ml 
Majesty’s own anxious care that nothing’should be touche 
which could possibly be left untouched, and that consideration 
of convenience and seating accommodation should not Di 
allowed to weigh against the permanent interests of the fabri e 
It may be safely said that the interference with the church wil) 
be less on this occasion than it has been on any simu 
occasion in the last two centuries. Ceh ee 
‘Moreover, on the day on which the Dean and Chapte” 
formally admitted the representatives of His Majesty’s Offic 
} of Works, Lord Esher was good enough to consult me 0! 
every point that either of us could suggest in regard-to pre 


‘tions against possible injury, and we spent nearly two hours 
tether in the church. I may add that for many months his 
jiship has been’ in communication with our architect, Mr. 
cklethwaite, whose name is, I believe, a sufficient guarantee 
jl ecclesiastical antiquarians that the interests which they 
4 concerned to defend shall be jealously watched... 

" It may perhaps be a further satisfaction to your readers to 
yw that the notion that the Dean and Chapter have handed 
- the Abbey church to another authority its a popular 
jysion. As a matter of fact they were commanded by an 
Jer of the Privy Council to admit the representatives of His 
} jesty’s Office of Works on April 1, and to close the church 
she public ; and at a later date—namely, after’ the prepara- 
ys shall have been completed—to hand the keys of the 
irch to the Earl Marshal for the purposes of the actual 
emony, ‘This is in exact accordance with precedent ; and it 
iously implies that the Dean and Chapter retain the power, 
| with it the responsibility, of watching the whole of the 
ations as the permanent guardians of the building and its 
tents. I ami convinced that on the present occasion their 
e in this matter will be as nearly superfluous as ever it 
Jd-be; but the public may rest assured that it will be duly 


rcised. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

‘ ‘HE trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have received 
_ from Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., a fine portrait of the late 
}.rquis of Dufferin and Ava, which has been accepted as part 
¢Mr. Watts’s original generous gift-to the nation. The 
pstees have also accepted a sfijall, interesting portrait of 
JM. W. Turnerp:RvAi, painted by himself in water-colours 
yen about sixteen years of age, which has been presented by 
‘committee of subscribers in memory of the late Mr W. 
smo Monkhouse, to whom it had belonged. Another 
- is a small drawing in red chalks of the late Arthur Goring 
omas, the much-regretted musical composer, drawn and 
sented by Mr. Francis Inigo Thomas. The trustees have 
ited by purchase the following portraits:—Charles Turner, 
{ mezzotint-engraver, drawn in black chalks by himself: 
E Charles, third Earl Spencer (Viscount Altherp), drawn in 


ck chalks by Charles Turner; Samuel William Reynolds, 
zotint-engraver and landscape-painter, painted by J. Opie, 
ne Charles Macklin, the famous actor, painted by J. Opie, 
phe 


eee eo TURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
‘HE annual dinner under the auspices of the Architectural 
_ Association of Ireland was held on Saturday evening 
|t at the Grosvenor Hotel. 
Mr. C. J. M‘Carthy, city architect, presided, and the com- 
‘ay included the following members of the Association :— 
'G. M. Ross, P. J. Sullivan, A. Colman Scott, H. Albery, 
Bradbury, F. Hayes, M. J. Cullen, W. H. Ward, T. Cole- 
n, J. A. Rockett, H. C. Parkinson, F. H. Tallan, F. G. 
cks, I. E. Hardiman, C. H. Mitchell, F. Shaw, Anthony 
ott, R. M. Butler, L. Baker, J. H. Webb, G. P. Sheridan and 
H. Pentland. 
‘The guests of the Association included :— 
‘Messrs. S. Hayes, W. U. Patton, Richard Turner, G S. 
drner, H. Mitchell, W. S. Davis, D. L. Rogers, T. F. Byrne, 
D. Pratt (U. S. Vice-Consul), G. D. Burtchell, Captain 
utty, T. J. Duncan, P. J. O’Connor, J. Rawson Carroll (vice- 
sident Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland) ; Jas. P. Pile, 
.ster Builders’ Association ; Geo. Coffey, W. T. Roberts, 
t Johnson and V. Pemberton. 
After dinner the Chairman gave the toast of “The King,” 
vich was cordially received. 
The Chairman, again rising, proposed the toast of “Our 
Tey coupling with it the names of Mr. J. Rawson Carroll, 
. Pile and Mr. George Coffey. 
The toast was well received. 
_ Mr, Carroll, in reply, said he felt it a great honour to be 
! ited to that gathering as the representative of the Institute 
¢ Architects. 
Mr. Pile, speaking on behalf of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
| tion, said that that body greatly appreciated the compliment 
t was paid to them when they were asked to send a repre- 
sitative to that dinner. He referred to certain importations 
ae shape of architects and builders that had recently visited 
| blin, and Mentioned that lately three large Dublin contracts’ 
dl been»given to architects resident in other cities. He 
leved that the work could have been done as satisfactorily 
‘men belonging to their own city. 
Mr. Geo, Coffey also responded. 
‘ r. J. Rawson Carroll proposed the toast of the “Archi- 
‘tural Association.” He said the senior members of the 
Pefession had every reason to be proud of the Society. The 
sition it had attained to in sucha short time was, he thought, 
‘ely unprecedented, There were many things on which the 


| 
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Association could be congratulated. They had the thorough 
support of the Institute of Architects. In his opinion the 
public were realising and understanding the position of 
architects now better than they had done before. Architects 
might, he thought, look forward to better times, and such an 
Association as theirs was calculated to do a great dea! to im- 
prove the position of the profession. He trusted that the 
Association would increase in strength, and would always 
continue to be a worthy representative of the younger branch 
of the architect’s profession. : 

_ The Chairman expressed thanks on behalf of the Associa- 
tion for the manner in which the toast had been received. He 
added that though the Society had been only six years in 
existence, it had had a very fair measure of success, and had 
done much for the advancement of the profession. 


THE LATE EDMUND OLDFIELD. 


HE death is announced of Mr. Edmund Oldfield, M A., 
F.S.A., hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Mr. 
Oldfield, who was in his eighty-sixth year, was in his day, says 
the Zzszes, a considerable authority on architecture and classical 
archeology. Scholar and subsequently Fellow of Worcester 
College, he took a third class in classics. For many years he 
retained the honorary office of librarian of the college, being 
thus enabled to hold. the only lay fellowship then permissible 
by its statutes. He became assistant-keeper of antiquities at 
the. British Museum, and was associated with Sir Charles 
Newton in organising and developing that department. He 
was the author of several papers on subjects of classical 
archeology, including those on the mausoleum of Halicar- 
nassus. He was placed upon the committee for the decoration 
of St. Paul’s, and was a strong opponent of the designs of Mr. 
William Burges, which were illustrated by a model exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. Mr. Burges, in the early sixties, had 
carried out in the chapei of Worcester College an elaborate 
scheme of decoration and colour which met with Mr. Oldfield’s 
strong disapproval, and was quoted in the Zzmes as a warning 
against the employment of Mr. Burges upon St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Oldfield was at one time an active member of the Atheneum 
Club, serving on the committee, and was recognised as an 
authority of taste and knowledge in the artistic world of 
London. In the last year of his life by a somewhat tardy 
recognition he was elected an honorary Fellow of his college. 
Mr Oldfield married the Hon. Susan, daughter of the fourth 
Baron Rivers. 


SELBY ABBEY TOWER. 
"| Bars committee appointed to deal with the state of the 
Selby Abbey tower having asked that the architect would 
prepare a report on the present condition of the tower, the 
following has been received from Mr. J. Oldrid Scott :— 

“ Since the time when my last report on the tower of Selby 
Abbey was written, the various defects to which I drew atten- 
tion have increased, in spite of certain work which has been 
done in the interval to strengthen the north wall. The upper 
stage is in a bad condition, the cornice being almost ruinous, 
while the walls are badly built and ina very disjointed state. 
The chief mischief, however, shows itself in the north-west pier, 
which during the last few years has developed a considerable 
number of cracks, passing through its facing stones. These 
surface failures show clearly that the pier is carrying a greater 
weight than it is equal to. It is this pier which has always 
been most affected by the soft subsoil on which the tower is 
built, though it is quite possible that the one to the south-east 
was still more seriously affected before it gave way. in the 
seventeenth century. Certainly of the four piers we now see 
that to the north-west has sunk the most, and it also carries a 
greater weight than any of the others, owing to the south and 
east walls of the tower having been reduced in thickness when 
they were rebuilt. It has therefore become absolutely neces- 
sary to take some steps to arrest the mischief which is in 
progress, and which, if allowed to proceed, would undoubtedly 
increase and create a very serious danger. It is therefore a 
great satisfaction to me that the committee appointed to insure 
the stability of the tower have resolved to take the course 
decided on, and reduce the weight of the tower by removing 
the upper storey. It appears that this will relieve the piers of 
about one-fifth of the burden they have to carry, and it can 
afterwards be considered what further steps shall be adopted 
for remedying the defects in the north-west pier which I have 
described. My own strong hope is that within a reasonable 
time it may be decided to deal with the defective foundations 
of the pier, as well as to remedy the weakness which nas shown 
itself above the ground level. Whether when doing this the 
terrible distortion of the arches abutting on the pier from the 
west should be made good, as those to the east of the tower 
have already been, will be a subject for further consideration.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS, — 


As a local magazine has referred. to the circumstances, 
there canbe no. irregularity in mentioning the dispute 
between Mr. Go.psmMITH, architect, of Manchester, and the 
executive committee of the proposed church of St. George 
in Blackpool. ‘ It appears that Mr. GotpsmituH prepared 
no less than five schemes for the building. But, we pre- 
sume from want of money, the committee were unable to 
carry out any of: them. Then a sub-committee was 
appointed to deal with applications for return of donations 
and payment of,accounts. Mr. GoLpsmi1n’s bill amounted 
to 3157, At onestime it was said that his charges were not 
admitted, and, afterwards that 50/. should be offered to him 
as a full settlement. Mr. GotpsmitH properly declined to 
meet the committee. Then it was stated that a member 
made the offer to build the church if Mr. Go_tpsmiTH could 
complete it for a sum not exceeding 10,0007. That was an 
offer that could not be entertained by an architect, and no 
reply was sent. A High Court writ was on the 8th inst. 
served on the parties at the suit of Mr. GoLpsmItH to 
recover the 3157, The claim is to be defended. Judging 
from what may be regarded as the official statement, we 
think it would be wiser for the committee to save additional 
expenses by paying the account in full. 


THE District Railway Company cannot be considered 
to be in a prosperous condition, but as electricity is to 
supersede steam as the motive power to work the line, it 
was necessary to obtain a site for a generating station. In 
such a case there was likely to be little choice, other- 
wise the site selected would be generally considered as 
unusually costly. It was obtained, however, by. the 
company at what appears to be a low figure. It consisted 
of wharf property in Chelsea Creek, with the Ashburnham 
Works, having a frontage to Lot’s Road, Chelsea. The 
premises were in the occupation of Mr. WALL, the builder. 


As Sir Epwarp Crarkg, his counsel, stated, the area to, 


be taken was made up of 12,965 square feet used as a 
wharf, and 8,850 square feet, part of the Ashburnham 
Works, where the claimant had for many years carried on 
business, 
the Thames for public improvements in recent years, there 
was now hardly any wharf property on the north side of 
the river between Blackfriars Bridge and Chelsea Bridge. 
Consequently, the claimant would have to remove to the 
south side of the river toa site which would cost about 
14,000/,, and new buildings and machinery would repre- 
sent another 17,500/, and for disturbance of the business a 
further 33,500/. should be added. One witness said the 
amount of compensation should be 70,387/. Counsel for 
the: District Railway maintained that 23,000/. would be 
adequate compensation. The jury viewed the premises 


and awarded Mr. WaLL 35,0007. The amount is a lower. 


average than is usual in such cases, for if new premises and 
fitting them up will cost about 31,5007, there is little 
remaining for disturbance. 


THE ardour of the Emperor of Germany has been 
somehow imparted to other departments besides those of 
the Army and Navy. It is displayed no less among. the 
officials who have charge of the publication of Greek in- 
scriptions. For years the preparation of the work was 
carried on in a perfunctory way which could not benefit 
scholars in Germany or elsewhere. A volume which has 
been compiled by Herr FRANKEL with the title « Corpus 
Inscriptionum Greecarum Peloponnesi,” is complete. It 
includes inscriptions from Aegina and Argonis. Another 
volume relating to a great many places will soon be ready. 
Herr Otto KERN, who has explored a large part of the 
country, is the editor. The inscriptions from Paros, found 
three years ago by Dr. RUBENSOHNS, are also in an advanced 
state of reproduction. The Austrian archeologists have 
been compelled by the eagerness shown in Berlin to use 
expedition, and it is expected that the inscriptions from 
Lycia will shortly be forthcoming in a volume. 


It may sometimes appear heroic for local authorities 
to expend the money of ratepayers in Jaw courts, especially 
4n cases where it is assumed official rights are at stake. It 
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Owing to the absorption of the northern side of | very year for repairs. 


would be interesting to ascertain how much mone “te 
been wasted in efforts to determine who must pay for, 
sewer in Colney Hatch Lane. The work was executed | 
far back as 1882, and the litigation is still in , 
Judging by the spirit on both sides, it will continue yr} 
the crack of doom closes police courts and Courts of app, 
The summoning was commenced by the Clerkenwell Vest 
but that body had no authority over a part of the lane 
which the sewer was laid. The claims of the Vestry he. 
been set aside in all the Courts in which they were ase: 
But in spite of experience which was bought so dearly 
Finsbury Borough Council, which is the Clerkenwell Veg 
in another form, has again resumed the contest by claimi; 
in the Highgate Police Court, 312 5s. 1d. from One of t» 
residents in Colney Hatch Lane. As was inevitable, t 
summons was dismissed, and the defendant was allow) 
fifteen guineas costs. One of the magistrates said ts 
local authority had been indulging in hopeless speculatic, 
and, it might be added, hopeless litigation also, But ; 
that consists the attractiveness of the struggle. Be 


-In 1642 Cardinal RicHELiEu founded a royal printi; 
office in the Louvre. .As in other Government establis. 
ments, such as the Gobelins, it was: expected that typ 
graphy would be improved in the works, and there is) 
question that fine examples were produced. : In 1795 th 
office was removed from the Louvre, and in 1808 it Ww. 
transferred to the mansion constructed by Cardinal oi 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. But tl 
building could not accommodate the large number of et 
sometimes amounting to 1,200, who were. employed the 
As a result the death-rate increased beyond ‘that * 
other works in Paris. Besides, of late years the buildin. 
had fallen into such a state that a large sum was requir’ 
for reparations. The French Senate has at length a 
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‘mined on the erection of a new building at Grenelle; it w 
cost about 4,000,000 francs. On the other hand, the sa_ 
of the old Palais Cardinal will recoup the outlay, and it wi. 
be no longer needful to devote a considerable amou 

Care will be taken to preserve tl 
belonged to the Palais. =| 


works of sculpture which 
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sidered on Wednesday by the. building committee, a 
was decided to defer the removal’ of the base-sto 
was found that during nine: months’ the cracks 
increased. Sir THomas Drew considered t 
disaster arose from the modern; specification as to 
and bedding being observed with a precision w ich 
quite unusual in less) conscientious builders. “Beds 
piers in old work: were usually laid in a com 

thick bed of mortar, not too good, which lent its 
certain. elasticity. At Truro the mortar was: 
theoretically perfect as a cohesive cement, and the joit 

theoretically perfect. The result was that the several dru 
of the columns became so perfectly adhesive that the 

became practically a monolith, with the attendant risk ¢ 
undistributed préssure all coming on a single bed unde 
the plinth. The provision of a damp course of asphalt 
added to the evil. - | By 
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ri. T. Hare as president, and Mr. W. A. 
| Ambler as vice-presidents. : oe 
yr. W. D. CAROE read the following paper on 


| ’ The Preservation of Ancient Buildings. 
fear my selection may be of too antiquated and archzo- 


| 1a subject to interest the very latter-day architect, who 
yi in up-to-date styles, and who is apt. to be indoctrinated 
(| he view that in architecture archeology has no proper 
4 but is merely a curb upon his. rational (or irrational) 


nings. I approach my task with some misgiving, but if I 


yseemed to you on your first thought to be asking your 
¢ ion to only the dry bones of architecture, I shall do my 
5/0 suggest to you—certainly by inference, if not directly— 
ujhese are no dry bones at all, but that there lies within the 


yj of what we are about to consider many a pungent 
9 ht for each of us, and that as there is no more difficult, 
y and responsible branch of our many-sided calling, so 
is none more absorbing or interesting if approached in 
: ue spirit, or more valuable in its object-lessons and 
1 12g. 
aie man of sympathy and imagination it is a real delight 
ich the history of an ancient building unfold itself little by 
ito discover that the greater his learning, just so much 
: ore will it whisper to him its secrets. True it is that 
« knowledge and more imagination are needed to invest 
s ranch of our craft with its full significance; equally true 
iat imagination must not be permitted to outstrip know- 
4 We owe much of ever fresh interest to the realisation, 
= the centuries though it has come to us, that in every 
cof wrought stone or wood, almost in every brick, may be 
(1 some definite history of the past, of its art or lack of it; 
ntale of the manner of men our forbears were at any 
ij). in any locality. Without this knowledge, derived from 
handiwork, history may be—has been—written awry. 
it evidences derived from documents acquire a double 
_ The two sources are mutually reflexive—taken together 
y2ecome luminous. And it is part of our business as 
fi2¢ts to preserve this one, which is complementary to the 
arecord. It has come to be recognised all too late that 
horeservation is a deep and difficult science, which ‘is 
inined with pitfalls. 

’ endeavour shall be to crystallise its somewhat indeter- 
% ethics into a form which, I would fain hope, may be 
|in our practice. The lamp of memory shines brightest 
itrimmed and lighted by John Ruskin, whose eloquent 
al commend to all, both those who have studied it in 
and perhaps put it by upon the shelf, and: also our 
ter friends who come with freshness and enthusiasm 
absorbing subject. Such winged words as these will 
®ary you in the repetition. “Speaking of’ memory, 
’s (“Seven Lamps,” p. 178) :—‘“ It is as the centralisa- 
i protectress of this sacred influence of memory 


“past that architecture is to be regarded by us with 
Ost serious thought. We may live without her and 
Sp without her, but we cannot remember without her.” 
‘ain, “If there is any joy in the thought of being remem- 
hereafter which can give strength to present exertion, 
€nce to present endurance, there are’ two duties respect- 
sonal architecture whose importance it is impossible to 
t €—the first, to render the architecture of the day his- 
C3; and the —second, to preserve as its most precious 
lances that of past ages.” Again, “ We, as we live and 
“ire to be always thinking of those who are to come after 
at what we do may be serviceable as far as we can 
: for them as well as for ourselves. Then, when we die, 
2 duty of those who come after us to accept this work of 
sie thanks and remembrance, not thrusting it aside or 
¥ it down the moment they think they have no use for 


ae 
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re _only is the spirit in which we must seize 
)ur difficult task. The semblance of any other, and, 
Vall, any lurking suspicion of lucre, and the word may be 
( at once that we are not fit for it. Here, then, we have 
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4 MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing last, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, vice-president, in the 


essrs. H. C. W. Dod and J. A. Maxwell Stirling were 


donations to the New Premises Fund 
announced: —The Worshipful Company of Clothworkers 
‘Mr. J. T. Christopher 10/. 10s, Mr.’C. Harrison Town- 
tol, 10s, Mr. Louis Ambler 5/. 5s., Mr. A. M. Torrance 
|; Mr. C. F. Longden: 57, Mr.. H. Longden 57, Mr. F. 

nan 32, Mr.R. W. Coilier 27. 2s, Mr. C- Dunch 22. 2., 
iW. Lees 2/ 25, Mr. W. J. N. Millard 2/. 25, Mr..A. W. 
Yorth-2/. 25., Mr. J: D. Slater 17. 15.; the total subscriptions 


he House List for the session 1902-3, the nominations for 
) 1 will be made at the next meeting, includes the names of 
Pite and Mr. 
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the very marrow of the subject in the words of a master of 
impressive language. Restoration, reparation, preservation, 
protection, call it what you will, this is‘our task and none 
other, to save the past for the future, to hand down intact, if 
may be, to posterity, what has been bequeathed to us. 

Now, I have already indicated that’ the subject is, as the 
centuries go,a new one. In Ruskin’s sense, in the sense in 
which (I hope) it appeals to us all, it was to the ancients quite 
unknown—except in relation to literature. ‘As to our Medizeval 
forefathers, although there are a few definite instances where 
ancient work was preserved, either for its Sanctity, or for 
practical reasons, or for glorification, ‘they were; as you all 
know, the most impenitent sinners. They implicitly believed 
—and, generally, not without good reason—in their ability at 
any moment to do something better than what. they found, 
however beautiful. The eighth Henry’s respect for antiquity I 
need not call to your mind; and yet the very destruction 
wrought by him and his assassins seems, through reaction, to. 
have sown the seeds of a reverence which, fructified ‘again by 
the depredations of Oliver Cromwell and his Puritans, became 
first a feeble sapling, but in these latter days has grown strong 
(I will not say quite healthy), and appeals more or less’ senti. 
mentally to most. men of culture and attainment. It has, in 
fact, become a cult, or, indeed, two cults. The one of Restora- 
tion, which, in the honest hopes of preservation or revival, has 
—unwittingly, no doubt, but no less ignorantly and ruthlessly— 
destroyed ; the other of Preservation, which has, again by the 
force of reaction, become a fetish—a species of fanaticism— 
often so wanton and uncontrolled as to set men’s faces against 
a great and good cause, at times inventive of schemes silly- 
seeming to the man of plain.sense. 

The Cambridge Camden Society did much to foster those 
principles of restoration which consist mainly in the would-be 
recovery of more ancient forms at the expense of later. Sir 
Gilbert Scott enunciated some wise principles in his eloquent 
and touching appeal for conservative restoration, and abjured 
the.same principles steadfastly upon the many occasions when 
our greatest historical buildings fell into his hands—not do I 
think for one moment consciously or wilfully. But one of the 
first warnings in carrying out this fascinating work in’ actual 
practice will be to work steadfastly upon the curb. As years 
advance, and opportunities increase, it becomes more and more 
imperative to draw the rein tighter. The temptation to 
attempt the reconstruction of the past—restoration, instead of 
preservation—can grow like a fungus, as it did with Scott, and 
plunged a great and deserved reputation in the dust: 

We may take another warning from our neighbours abroad. 
In France and Germany and also in Italy (although there the 
fortunately growing influence of Signor Commendatore Boni 
has helped to stay the regrettable practices in vogue), the idea 
that the past may be preserved by its wholesale destruction, 
and the reconstruction in its place of the would-be past most 
pleasing to the fancy of the reconstructor, and the tendency to 
depreciate the less in favour of the more interesting history, 
and to sacrifice the evidences of the one in favour of the other, 
have gone far to wipe off the slate the great historical buildings 
as such. They have in the process been largely transferred to 
the pages of erudite monographs, the actual buildings having 
become cast-iron echoes of themselves. Viollet-le-Duc 
deliberately sets before himself the goal of recovering the sup- 
posed form of a building at that precise period of its existence 
which he pedantically elects to be the most beautiful or most 
interesting or both. All the overlying evidences. of other 
periods are to give way, and when those evidences sought are 
not found they may be manufactured in the form in which the 
eminent professor thinks, in his erudition, most’ probable and 
harmonious. . This phase has its roots in a species of unholy 
pride, the refusal to acknowledge that any past century could 
do work as good as, or better than, the present. I can: give 
no better illustration than the reconstruction of Leon Cathedral 
in Spain. The facades, our guide-book tells us with satisfac- 
tion, *‘ have been purged of their Renaissance disfigurements.” 
Observe the inanity of the Gothic which has taken their place, 
although it is fair to say that under the direction of Sefior 
Madrazo, the architect, some clever under-building has been 
accomplished tothe arcades and other parts which were seriously 
jeopardised by the great Lisbon earthquake and subsequent 
neglect. But there is great prodigality of new stone in all these 
works. The restoration of the walls of Carcassonne, upon which, 
under Le-Duc, the French Government has wasted untold 
thousands, and aided by which Le-Duc was able to lay before 
us, with a scholarly intuition and definiteness worthy of .alb 
praise, the history and science of Romanesque and Medizval 
fortification, forms a striking, not to say ludicrous, example of 
the failure of the method, even in erudite hands. The further 
works now in progress in which Le-Duc’s methods are being 
carried forward are really more comical than words can 
express. One is indeed tempted to ask if these men are quite 
sane. All over Europe works of a similar kind have been 
during the last thirty years, and still are in active progress, 
and yet the modern spirit of a newly-emancipated Continent is 
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such that these gross misprisions of antiquity are warmly 
approved, and Medieval travesties are too often regarded as 
glorious national monuments. If I am asked for examples, 
they occur in every town, almost in every village. Angouléme, 
with hardly an ancient stone left undisturbed; Leon largely 
rebuilt; Upsala a modern building; St. Mark’s, _ Venice, 
externally an engineer’s construction; S. Front, Périgueux, 
with the bottom knocked out of its remarkable history; Albi 
restored, and now being re-restored apparently for the sole 
cause that the French Government does not know what to do 
with its wealth; that marvellous ‘courtyard of St. Gregorio at 
Valladolid, wrecked and rebuilt, and all its wondrous carvings 
scraped up into soapy whiteness; the delightful sculptures of 
Wisby being recarved because the architect (he told me so 
~ himself) thinks they are archaic and the heads too big for the 
bodies, and that he can draw them better, brilliant draughts- 
man as he undoubiedly is; Trondhjem and Stavanger new cut, 
Frederiksborgslot restored by a brewer like unto a public bar. 
And in Germany. The restorations made in Germany are 
more appalling than words can tell. I know not where to 
begin or where to stop in referring to them. I am not exempt- 
ing our own country. We have suffered grievously—irre- 
vocably—and not the least from the curious revivalist heresy 
that the art of architecture stopped short in the year of grace 
1534. Wearestill suffering, but fortunately a sounder sense 
of proportion, which I am here to advocate to-night, the sense 
of preservation, is gradually making headway among us, and 
here and there some remnants are left to be saved almost at 
the eleventh hour, to show us and the future what has been 
wrecked under the hungry wave of restoration. 

In passing I refer to one other “grim” one-man school of 
destructive restoration, which is fortunately individual and 
unique—the ignorant, conceited, self-opinionated ‘ school ” 
of Lord Grimthorpe. It has been as much a disgrace to the 
century and the Church which permitted it as to the man who 
directed and paid for it. Silence is perhaps most meet where 
memory is pain. 

Parallel with this, but unfortunately on a wider plane, is the 
rapid destruction of ancient monuments to make way for so- 
called modern improvements, a process for which I venture to 
think our successors will curse us pretty roundly. We wit- 
nessed only lately how our County Council, priding itself on its 
enlightenment and supporting a committee for the registration 
of ancient monuments, nevertheless disgracefully destroyed one 
of the few remnants of the East End, that desert of modern 
dinginess. I refer to Tudor House, of course, which had ta 
make way for an extra bit of asphalte. But preservation, too, 
has its extreme forms which, like all extremes, carry their 
dangers to a good cause; and in antithesis to the extreme 
continental practice of restoration, let us consider our own 
extreme cult of preservation, which carries something of 
fanaticism with it. But I should like to make it quite clear 
that Iam most fully in sympathy with the primary tenets of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. No one 
recognises more fully the need there was for some earnest and 
tenacious effort to stay the work of unreasoning and ruthless 
restoration, which has already (always with the very best in- 
tentions) destroyed so much of the choicest beauties and deepest 
interests we had been fortunate enough to inherit from our 
predecessors, But agreeing thus heartily with the aims and 
tenets of the Society, I must not be held to endorse all its 
methods. These seem not infrequently to be directed to defeat 
its best objects—sometimes by exaggeration—sometimes even 
by childishness of statement—sometimes by the use of lan- 
guage seemingly calculated to annoy (the Society is an adept 
in the use of pinpricks), too often by carelessness or error, 
which come ill from those who affect infallibility of judgment. 
It may be said, indeed, against the Society that while it is the 
only organised upholder of a much-needed propaganda, it nct 
infrequently goes far to set those who might be and would be 
earnest supporters against the good cause, which many of us 
have a right to claim as our own, with an enthusiasm as deep 
as the Society’s most ardent member. 

Now I commend the various advisatory leaflets issued by 
the Society, with special mention of Professor Church’s recent 
admirable excursus upon wall-paintings. They are generally 
sound and practical and instructive. But there will not be 
found very succinctly laid down the following somewhat 
inchoate and elusive principles which I have endeavoured to 
cull briefly from some examples executed and statements made 
by members of the Society:—(1) As a general axiom a building 
is to be considered as a gem, in a glasscase. To touch or 
disturb it in any manner whatever is an act of sacrilege (a 
sentiment with which I, for one, heartily concur). (2) Never- 
theless, you rnay whitewash it to any extent. You may rake 
out the inside of the walls and substitute blue brick for old 
core without stint. You may rebuild or finish an interior with 
blue bricks, or you may patch up cracks externally with blue 
bricks. (3) But you may not patch them up with the original 
material of which the wall is built. That is counterfeit. (4) 


‘When you come to tracery, however, you may repair that in © 
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stone, and make such a copy of the old as you may 
of. That, somehow, is not counterfeit. (5) You m 
pin on all possible occasions. (6) And just as you ma 
whitewash you may, also use. plaster. You may, in 
“‘restore” ancient plaster in the fullest sense of the obno 
word. In the eyes of the Society there is some specia i 
in plaster as a Medizval building material, which claim: 
a treatment more exacting than you might accor 
wrought stone or timber, let us say. (7) Finally, 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings may advertis 
itself, or you may advertise the Society for the P 
Ancient Buildings and yourself in the Press, or | 
lettered or ill-spelt tablets—if, that is, you are acting 

zegis. (8) But woe betide you if you attempt anything w! 
in any direction in connection with an. old bui 


such imprimatur. Pee B S 

Here, then, I have briefly referred to the methods o 
extreme schools on either side. The first is purely destrijj 
and is fraught with disaster to the true preservation ti 
It has given us mainly blight and December leaves. » 
second is apt to destroy in its strenuous endeavour the 
wise than restore in the extreme sense in which it rij 
believes the first destroys. - It creates in place i 
method, apt to impress itself in illogical fads, as f 
when it whitewashes Exeter Guildhall, and is qu 
have been informed, to whitewash Westminster 
must make what logic you can out of the precepts I 
sketched for you above. Now I believe that wisdom lic 
more in the via media. If the tower and spire o 
Cathedral were to fall to-morrow (from which ca’ 
have lately been saved by a restoration in defian 
precept of the S. P. A. B., but against which no 
cism was breathed), will any one say that we shoul 
in rebuilding it on the old model, and all that it d 
its collapse? I certainly should recognise such 
tion as a legitimate “counterfeit” And if a whole, 1 
also a part? It is almost impossible to deceive the 
a make-believe of the past, and if there be any fear, 
date will easily put that to right; and the better th 
methods are understood and adopted and the old fe 
expressed, the more harmonious and satisfactory will the 
be.. Too many windy words have been wasted over so-c\le 
“counterfeits.” Do we blame the Perpendicular b 
Westminster Abbey and accuse them of counte 
they imitated the Early Decorated style, and in § 
very cleverly? Ordo we call in question Mr. Mic 
work, daily growing at the West End? It is, as 1 
a necessitous reproduction of ancient forms. 

Now there is one skilful and many an unski 
treating each problem which comes before us, and © 
many methods of preservation applicable only to 
instances. I can only here deal with the subject in 
aspect, and thus there are two primary principles w 
all cases :—1. In an ancient building, not a stic 
shall be moved if a reason—a sufficient reason—is 
to keep it where and how we findit 2. When 
done, no modern workman’s mark shall be seen w 
can be avoided. Ido not mean to say that the o 
building may not have been such—cumbered per 
restoration of fifty years ago or later—that even a 
tion of internal appearance may not have been a ne 
its ancient work will all look reverently ancie: 
scarred perhaps by past inroads, not by ours; 
be nothing new inserted for newness sake, so that t 
antiquary on entering may feel that all is genuine and 
true tale, and that such as is new is legitimately, necess 
and such as is old untouched. : 

And what is the new to be? This is involved i th 
question, “ How far is the ancient to give way 10. 
requirements?” Primarily the answer is, and this must dt 
third principle, “It is not to give way.” We can and | 
sometimes create de zovo to suit modern needs. 
in ancient work reveal, but much more easily can We 
We cannot create what the past has bequeathed. Tot 
and it may be gone for ever. Thus our third principles 
vital one. set 

Nevertheless, common sense interposes and $s 
building whose life, so to speak, is active must bes ted 
needs of the day within reasonable bounds. 
you to bear in mind steadfastly that the tendency of tot 
to do too much, and you will never err on the wrong sit 
the matter of adaptation (I am not now speaking of tal 
you do too little. You cannot preserve too much. 

It may be convenient at this stage, after the menti 
these three guiding principles, to subdivide the builaings 
which we are called upon to deal into three classeSi——_— | 

1. Ancient buildings which have continued in the 
which they were erected up to the present, and which 
desired to preserve for the same use. Cathedrals and c 
chiefly, detached monuments, some mansions and schoo - 

2. Ancient buildings which have gone out of use, but bf 


hee 


bs to recover to their old use or adapt to a new one 
- te into the midst of new buildings. Old manor 


suildings incorporated into a modern growth. 

aaevef ancient buildings which it is desired to preserve 
it aid to prevent from further decay. ; S 3k: 

,. while the same principles will govern in all divisions, 
tice in each will vary somewhat. In applying them let 
ypitulate succinctly the three principles already enun- 
—(1) Nothing shall ,be touched which can be left alone. 
must efface our own work. (3) Ancient work shall not 
‘iy to modern needs. These are primary precepts. 
| in any case will it be possible unfortunately to fulfil 
ut according to the measure of our success in doing so 
work will that work be itself successful. A fourth 
principle applicable to all cases has to be stated, 
h it goes as amatter of course. (4) Our first efforts 
) lirected to the building’s stability. A fifth will perhaps 
yo generally accepted in regard to all three divisions ; 
_) The beauty of an ancient building is not to be marred 
jrmonious accessories for any purpose whatever. The 
1, for instance, once made to build great brick buttresses 
< up the west front of Peterborough Cathedral I regard 
ily brutal, and an insult to the designers of that remark- 
rk I cannot subscribe to Ruskin’s precept, ‘‘ Do not 
yut the unsightliness of the aid,” although I admit its 
atative effectiveness. The sixth and last general 
je will be (6) In all cases ivy must be removed and 


(let us deal with our three classes of buildings :—(1) 
¢ buildings in active use. I confine myself for the nonce 
wches. Our third principle will be the most difficult to 
be Clearly its application will vary with individual 
ach one of which must be dealt with on its merits. I 
11e difficulties, but would plead for the most stringent 
(ion of this principle. There are, unhappily, but few 
'§ remaining in which modern needs have not been 
to wipe out ancient evidences—very dear to us if we 
aly now recover them. Our efforts in these latter days 
‘often directed to restoring away the restorations of the 
i years, as the late Archbishop of Canterbury once 
‘it. But we are frequently called upon to adapt, and 
tee efforts should be directed to doing this without 
ing with the original lines of the building. There are 
s oints where we may be tempted to break the rule :— 
P: levels of the floors, specially of the chancel floor ; 
srovision of vestry accommodation ; (c) the disposition 
organ. 
 egards (a) Floor Levels.—More frequently than is gene- 
/ought the chancel was not raised above the nave, and 
n’é desire to elevate the chancel should not be permitted 
rb the original proportions of the building. 
| same must be said of the frequent wish to elevate the 
This is specially unfortunate if there be a low-silled 
indow. Be persistent in resisting such importunities. 
el of the piscina will generally be a good guide. 
) Vestries.— Vestry accommodation is an undoubted need 
days. All I would do is to urge the finding of some 
‘ithin the building which may be devoted, by screening 
I-wise, to the purpose, if this be in any way possible, 
*ommitting yourself to extension, The tower space may 
tly be successfully thus utilised. But if vestries have to 
', be most careful to choose a position in which the new 
ill not interfere with ancient points of interest or beauty 
ping. A detached building connected by a covered 
{ may be better than an integral addition to the church. 
¢ Irgan Space.—The choice of organ space is the direst 
yim an ancient edifice, and demands all our care. It 
i confessed that the west-end position has musical 
1€s in its working in connection with our English 
| ment of a choir in the choir stalls. There are cases in 
jit 1s impracticable, absolutely. If it can be adopted 
es without destroying a west window, then by all 
adopt it. But we are asked frequently to throw out an 
H)lace from the chancel, and I am bound to admit that 
©) sometimes no other possible alternative. It may be 
‘ty to abrogate our second and third principles. But I 
nave the matter weighed many times before taking the 
id if there are any unique features in the part of the 
3 you would destroy refuse to do it. There is much 
the exercise of ingenuity in connection with the 


J 

or 

110n * of the organ, and there are really many un- 
ed places which courage will suggest. At Stratford-on- 
| Mr. Bodley solved the problem by placing the instrument 
western arch of the central tower. It is full of interest, 
tlie if ever removed the building will have suffered 
1m. Where there are transepts our difficulties may be 
sed, yet I know a case (at Clevedon old church) where 
tutiful transept, wherein Arthur Hallam is commemo- 
's absolutely ruined by a huge and blatant organ, set 
"egardless of surroundings. To block up the chancel, 
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/pecome farms, or farms become cottages, or ancient 
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especially if it be narrow, with an instrument resting on the 
floor, and projecting from the wall, is‘fatal. Even in a great 
church the ill effect of this treatment is patent, as in the 
restored abbey of Dunblane or at Boston. It must be remem- 
bered that few of our churches were built for organs, and the 
best we can do is a makeshift. If our difficulties be great they 
are diminished by having to provide for a small instrument, 
and perseverance and tact are all I can prescribe, together 
with that resoluteness in defence of the old, which will carry 
weight with most of those who have charge of our ancient 
monuments. To remove the organ from the organ-screen, 
where such exists, in order to open out a vista or for any 
practical purpose, to take down the rood-screen (and to remove 
it to the vicarage hall, as I have known done) in order to open. 
out the chancel, to remove the interesting steps of a Norfolk 
font, becaused they occupied so much space, are types of deeds. 
we mention only to deplore. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


THE EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES DEPARTMENT. 


he his report on Egypt and the Soudan the Earl of Cromer 
writes :-— 

Under the able direction of M. Maspero this service can 
show improvement in all its branches. At the beginning of 
1901 a special credit of 578E/. was granted by the Ministry of 
Finance, 1n order to enable the inspectors to travel more con- 
tinuously. The results have been satisfactory, as the monu- 
ments are now under far better supervision than was formerly 
the case. 

M. Maspero reports that he has observed a _ steady, 


‘ deterioration in certain of the older monuments, necessitating 


immediate repairs. This deterioration is chiefly due to the 
natural process of decay, but in some cases it is due to the 
fact of the earth covering the monuments having been removed 
without repairs having simultaneously been taken in hand. 
Amongst the monuments which have suffered thus, he instances 
the temples at Abydos, Luxor, Gournah and Edfou. This last 


_is in a dangerous state, and measures are now in progress for 


its speedy consolidation. At the temple of Abou Simbel, 
M. Maspero deplores the habit of tourists of climbing on to the 
knees of the Colossi with a view to taking photographs. This 
has caused the existing cracks to widen, and he fears that 
large fragments will shortly fall. Repairs were undertaken 
upon many of the monuments, and a considerable number 
have now been provided with walls and gates. 

The tomb of Amenhotep II. at Thebes was lately broken 
into by robbers, who burst the iron gate and searched the royab 
mummy in the hope of finding treasure. Not finding this, they 
contented themselves with removing the wooden boat, which 
was placed in the outer chamber. Fortunately the mummy 
suffered little harm. It seems incredible that such an entry 


should have been possible without the connivance of the armed 


guardians permanently stationed at this tomb. The matter is 
at present under inquiry by the police, and several persons. 
have been arrested on suspicion. 

The excavations are as usual mostly in the hands of private 
societies or of individuals who share their finds with the 
Museum Service. The Department itself carried out excava- 
tions at a cost of about 1,660E/. in 1901; 584 new objects 
have been added to the collection, some of them of much 
interest and value. The tourist fund brought in 3,213E/ in 
Igor, the Salle des Ventes 913E/, and the sale of “sebakh” 
(refuse on the sites of ancient towns and villages) 525E/. 
248E/. was expended on additions to the Museum library. 

At Karnak the whole of the fallen columns have been 
removed, and the foundations levelled and cleared. An experi- 
ment on a small scale is to be tried in the course of this year 
by rebuilding some of these columns upon a new and better 


foundation. In all 1,992E/. was spent upon repairs at Karnak 
in 1901. Many important statues were discovered during the 
excavations. 


A project regulating the law for removing “sebakh” has 
been approved by the Government, and is now in force. Some 
modification in the law regulating the sale and transport of 
antiquities is at present under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment lawyers. 

Good progress was made during the ,past year in the pre- 
paration of the catalogue of the Museum. Two volumes have 
been published, viz. those on Ostraca and on metal vases. 
Two others (on Coptic monuments and _ objects discovered by 
M. Loret at certain sites) will very shortly be published. Two 
more (stone vases and stele of Middle Egypt) are well 
advanced towards publication, and lastly, the proofs of three 
more (tombs of the Middle Empire, Graeco-Roman stele and 
votive tablets) have been sent to their authors for correction. 


The Phile Temples. 
The construction of the Nile reservoir at Assouan will 
involve the annual submersion of a portion of the temples 


situated upon the island of Philz. This is much to be 
regretted, but it was unavoidable, as the Assouan cataract 
presented such advantages over every other site as to render 
its selection imperative. The Egyptian Government decided, 
in consequence, to take all possible steps to preserve a record 
of these monuments as they existed prior to the rise in the 
water-levels and also to lessen: any danger which might arise 
from the:annual inundation. © With the first object in view, a 
volume, prepared by Captain Lyons, R.E., was published in 
1897. It gives a full account of the temples and other struc- 
tures on the island, and is furnished with photographs and 
detailed drawings of the buildings ‘as they then stood. 

In order'to attain the second object a careful study. of the 
foundations was made during the summer of rgor. Early in 
April a special staff was engaged for the purpose. Shafts were 
sunk alongside the foundations of the different buildings, and 
the nature of the soil and the depth of the rock were examined 
and ascertained. This work was completed, at a cost of 
1,000E/, before the arrival of the flood, and complete drawings 
and estimates were prepared. 

After a close study of the question, and acting upon the 
advice of Sir Benjamin Baker, the Government decided to 
underpin the foundations, the method employed differing in 
each case according to the nature of the foundations. ‘é 

Briefly, the following plan has been adopted. Wherever 
cross walls exist, upon which to support them, steel girders are 
introduced under each column and wall. These girders are 
then built over with masonry, and, finally, cement grout is 
poured in to fill up all interstices. Where girders cannot be 
employed, the space between the bottom of the existing 
foundations and the permanent saturation level is filled up 
with masonry, laid in cement. As the foundations of the great 
temple of Isis were proved by Captain Lyons to descend every- 
where to the solid rock, it was decided to limit the operations 
to the consolidation of the following structures :— 

(1) The eastern colonnade and the adjoining temples ; (2) 
the temple of Nectanebo; (3) the western colonnade ; (4) the 
temple of Isis Usret;-(5) the kiosk, commonly known as 
Pharaoh’s Bed. 

The estimates for the above works amounted to 22,000E/., 
including 3,000E/, for repairs to the superstructure. This sum 
has been granted by the Commissioners of the Caisse de la 
Dette. 

In November r1gor a special staff of experts arrived and 
commenced work. By the end of the year the whole of the 
eastern colonnade had been underpinned, as also the founda- 
tions of the temple of Nectanebo. In addition to thié, nearly 
two-thirds of the western colonnade were completed, and good 
progress was made with the foundations of the kiosk. The 
expenditure for 1901, excluding the preliminary examination, 
was only 1,400F/., but this does not include the cost of 
materials and stores employed. 

Very great credit is due to Dr. Ball and to Mr. M. Talbot 
for the excellent work which they have done in this connec- 
tion. The task before them is extremely difficult and delicate, 
but so far they have been remarkably successful. Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, the resident engineer of the Assouan dam, was in 
charge both of the preliminary work and of the preparation of 
the estimates, and it is largely due to his energy that such 
satisfactory progress has been made. It is expected that the 
work will be entirely completed by the end of May 1902. 

I have dwelt at some little length on this matter, as it has, 
from time to time, formed the subject of some controversy. 
Those responsible for the government of Egypt have been 
attacked froin two opposite and antagonistic quarters, namely, 
by the engineers for paying too much attention to the artists 
and archzologists, and by the latter for paying too much 
attention to the engineers. My own opinion is that to have 
deprived the people of Egypt, by reason of the artistic and 
archeological objections, of the enormous and unquestionable 
benefits which they will derive from the construction of the 
Assouan dam would have been perfectly unjustifiable. On the 
other -hand, I readily admit that all that is possible, consistent 
with the attainment of the main object in view, should be done 
to meet the wishes of those who represent the archeological 
and artistic aspects of the question. This, in fact, is the course 
which has been adopted. 

The committee charged with the preservation of Arab and 
Coptic monuments expended 7,300E/. last year. The expen- 
diture was distributed over nine mosques and two tombs. A 
special grant of 20,cooE/. was made by the Caisse de la 
Dette some few years ago to aid in the work of preservation 
and restoration. The unexpended balance of this grant now 
amounts to 2,565E/,, of which 700E/, for Arab and the balance 
of 1,865E/ for Coptic monuments. ‘The committee propose 
shortly to apply to the Government for a fresh grant. Sir 
William Garstin writes :—“It will be observed that very little 
has as yet been spent of the credit of 2,000EZ. allotted to‘ the 
repair and preservation of Coptic monuments. There are 
many difficulties in the way of progress in this particular 
branch of the duties of the committee. The Coptic com- 
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munity, as a whole, and particularly the patriarch, st 
to view with disfavour any attempts of the committ 
these monuments, and considerable delay occurs wh 
proposal is made or an estimate submitted.” The 
the Coptic authorities in connection with this mai 
to be regretted. 5 ah ame 

_ Before leaving this subject I may mention tha’ 
is being prepared of the probable cost of 
important mosque of Sultan Hassan. e 
be exercised in dealing with this matter, 


THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HE 
EDINBURGH. on. 
es Public Health Laboratory in the Univers; 
burgh was opened in 1884, and had to be 
1890 to provide further facilities for teaching and ; 
bacteriology and chemistry in connection with the 
and prevention of infectious. disease, but it was fou 
department at the new University building was qui 
to supply the necessary laboratory accommodation 
chair. Sir John Usher, however, generously offe 
and equip an Institute of Public Health. The Unj 
gratefully accepted this offer, and appointed a 
look out for a site and take charge of the buildin, 
ment. The committee appointed Messrs. Leadbet 
Edinburgh, to be the architects, and at their requ 
order to insure that the new Institute should possess a't 
most modern and approved arrangements, the architect 
the professor of public health visited the great public 1} 
institutes on the Continent and in England... The resu 
their observations were embodied in plans which, tietoreln 
approval, were submitted to Dr. J. B. Russell, member ('t! 
Local Government Board of Scotland, who  expresse) {i 
opinion that an institute so built would provide. ae 
for public health work such as was contemplated. =| 
It was originally intended, says the Scotsman, that 
Institute should be built on ground belonging to the Dak 
situated between the music classroom and the _Stuin 
Union, but it was found that this site was unsuitab| ¢ 
account of deficient light. After consideration of vio 
possible sites, one in Warrender Park Road was adcte 
The Institute is situated on the south side of the roadway/i 
the principal frontage facing the north, and the amount ofg! 
available is in all respects all that could be desired, and’o 
the wideness of the streéts adjoining no diminution of& 
can be caused by the erection of adjacent buildings. ~ | 
The exterior of the building has been ‘carried out | 
simple treatment of Classic Renaissance detail, with theie 
of giving a dignified elevation without any undue elaborio 
It is roofed with red Roman tiles. It is rectangul. 1 
plan, and covers an area of 133 feet by 48 feet. The citr 
part is recessed, and the main entrance is in the middle o h 
north elevation. On the stone lintel of the main entic 
doorway three shields are being cut, one being the coat-of'm 
of the donor (Sir John Usher), the other of the Chanili 
of the University (the Right Honourable A. J. Balfour), whi 
the'centre will be the Scottish Lion. On the pediment higt\ve 


fi 


the entrance door will be carved the arms of the’ Univeit 


placed within an ornamental scroll. On the west front oth 
building there will be carved in incised letters the follcin 
inscription :— es ee 
University of Edinburgh. 

Th 


e {a a 
John Usher Institute of Public ‘Health, o 
Presented to the University of Edinburgh | 
b fo pe a ean 
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Sir John Usher of Norton and Wells, Baron 

May, MDCCCCII. = 
On the ground floor there is a spacious entr 
panelled with wainscot oak, an easy and well-lighted 
a museum, research room, gas analysis and micro-p 
room, three laboratory work rooms designed for 
the bacteriological work in connection with the public h 
administration of the city, and two large and well-lightea 
sidiary work rooms and caretakers house. The firs By 
contains a chemical laboratory, balance room, 0 tical ‘i 

with dark room adjoining, reading room for students, 
analysis room, research room and cloak room, and a 
theatre with preparation room adjoining. Under th 
of the lecture theatre are store rooms for apparatus 
grams and a mechanics’ workshop. The second fic 
a bacteriological laboratory, research room, observ: 
disinfection room, two incubation rooms, small lectur (6 
for the advanced class, professors laboratory, retiring 100 
and library, and assistants’ room. The upper storey |” 
the central section of the building gives accommody™ 


re | 
for the extract ventilation chambers, &c., and provision) 


been made upon the roof for experiments being Cal 
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nair.: In the basement floor there ‘are a 
room, an incinerating room, a room _contain- 
centrifugator with electric motor, and a room 


t and water apparatus. A lift from the basement 


; d fittings, in separate tubes to the extract chambers on 
where two speeds of exhaust ventilation are worked 
 lectric fan. The building is lighted throughout by 
sy, and electric motors are. used for all appliances 
, mechanical power. 
hi nuseum is 40 feet by 25 feet, of lofty proportions, and 
dict access from the entrance hall. It is floored with 
josaic, and the cases and other fittings are made of 
ismahogany. The museum is designed for educational 
5, In three large cases will be arranged tubes con- 
yacteriological cultures of micro-organisms found in 
bs soil, &c. ; also the recognised organisms of disease; 
ni specimens illustrating the diseases of animals com- 
4e to man ; apparatus used in hygienic. investigation, 
Ba slocical, chemical and meteorological. Working 
Isof filter beds and working examples of filtration of 
;xamples of the means adopted for the protection of 
engaged in noxious trades, and disinfectants and the 
43 used in disinfecting, &c , will also be exhibited here. 
nical laboratory on the floor over the museum is of 


ze, It is fitted with three centre work-tables accom- 
j’ eighteen workers. It has a large fume closet, 
drying chamber, a filter chamber, and the 
zcessary fittings of a well-equipped laboratory. 
vork-table is supplied with cold water, pressure 
,ressure air, steam, gas and electricity to the 
ccupied by each worker. The pressure water 
,|'an ingenious arrangement of pipes, is returned to the 
jak for reuse. The tables also provide drawers, cup- 
s,rriting flap and shelf accommodation for each worker ; 
y fumes from the. several spaces provided for the 
are immediately carried off to the exhaust chamber. 
he private research rooms each give accommodation 
oorkers, and are fitted with work tables arranged for 
, chemical-and bacteriological work. ._The bacterio- 
\boratory, situated over the chemical laboratory and 
I size, is fitted with three centre work tables for twenty- 
wcxers. The design and ventilation of these tables are 
t) those in the chemical laboratory. The special fittings 
‘ym are a stone topped table for incubators, another 
ie iser, a steam jacketed filtering apparatus, a steam 
eautoclave, &c.. The professor’s laboratory contains a 
; k-table with all the appliances supplied to the tables 
I ge laboratory, as well as a combustion table and other 
s This room communicates with the advanced class- 
The lecture theatre has accommodation for 274 
if the seating being staged on the line of a catenary 
nd three sides of the room, while the rostrum, the 
screen, &c, are placed across the remaining side, with 
f ving access to the preparation room. The theatre is 
well lighted, and there are arrangements for instantly 
h\z the room for experiments or lantern demonstration. 
4 9ation rooms are insulated all round, and the heating 
at ymatic electric hot-water boilers. The system adopted 
es room is Hall’s patent carbonic anhydride refriger- 
chine, 
‘ as analysis-room contains a centre work-table, various 
tiles and fittings, and a micro-photographic apparatus 
mt specially constructed floor. of concrete. The water 
00m has a work-table for two workers, a distilling 
ai a combustion table. The general plan of the building 
arrangement of the fittings exhibit the most careful 
ton and research on the part of the architects, and it 
| d that the Institute will compare favourably with any 


' ilding of its kind either in this country or abroad. 
r-ipal contractors were :—Mason and timber, Messrs. 
“lashiels ; plumber and electrical: work, Mr. J. M. 
Sy Street, Edinburgh ; general furnishings, 
$William Patterson & Co, Queensferry Street, Edin. 
5nd painters, 
dinburgh, 

ing the Institute to the University, Sir John Usher 
stl the University Court to provide accommodation for 
Out scientific work in connection with the public 
, “uMistration of the city. The importance of bacterio- 
livestigation as an aid to the diagnosis .of infectious 
» 8 Now generally acknowledged. In the case of 
Mf these diseases, especially at the beginning of an 
\i a large city, cases may occur which are so slight 
‘pe detection altogether in the absence of bacterio- 
amination, and yet these cases are able to convey the 
© others in 4 more virulent form. The success of 
Ne measures is dependent on the early notification of 


» and bacteriological work assists greatly in securing 


Messrs. George Dobie & Son, George 
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this end. In.some cities, such as Glasgow, the corporations 
have laboratories of their own, and_ it. was in order. to 
save the city, of Edinburgh the expense of erecting ; such 
a laboratory that Sir John Usher made the. request 
above mentioned to the University Court.. The .com-: 
mittee of the Institute, in order to fully carry out the wishes. 
of Sir John Usher, set apart the three rooms above mentioned 
on the ground floor of the Institute as a bacteriological 
laboratory for the city. Two of these rooms are designed as 
laboratories, and will be specially fitted up with appropriate 
apparatus. The third room will be fitted up for clerical work. 
In this room the samples for examination will be received, the 
result of the examination recorded, and the reports of the 
results despatched to the medical officer of health or to the 
medical practitioner as the case may:be. These rooms consti- 
tute a department considerably larger than the bacteriological 
laboratory of the city of Glasgow, but while these rooms are 
specially set apart for the city’s work, all the special equip- 
ee of the Institute will be available for this work in case of. 
need, 

In 1898, shortly after Sir John Usher had. announced his 
intention of giving the Institute, and his wish that it might be 
made useful to the city, the committee informally communicated 
with the late Mr. Pollard, the convener of the public health 
committee, and informed him that the committee would shortly 
submit certain proposals for the consideration of the Town, 
Council. In 1899 the committee formally requested a con- 
ference with the public health committee, and laid before them 
detailed proposals. These were not entertained by the public 
health committee, but on a report to the Town Council the 
matter was remitted back to the public health committee for 
reconsideration. At the urgent request.of Sir John Usher the 
committee reopened negotiations with the Town Council, and 
submitted amended proposals, which were also rejected by the 
public health committee. A fortnight ago a report was made 
to the Town Council by.the public health committee, but the, 
Town Council refused to adopt it, and accepted generally 
the proposals of the committee of the Institute. These pro- 
posals are, in brief, as follows :— 

1. That the three rooms above mentioned be entirely set 
apart for the city’s work. 

2. That a qualified assistant be appointed who shall attend 
exclusively to the city’s work, and that the services of an 
attendant be available. 

3. That the whole work. be done under the supervision of 
the professor of public health, who shall alone -be responsible 
to the city for the work. ; 

4. The scope of the work to be as follows :— 

(1) Bacteriological examinations required by the medical 
officer of health in the daily work of dealing with infectious 
disease. (2) Bacteriological examinations required by the 
sanitary inspector. These would include examinations of 
water, milk, foodstuffs, flesh ; also for.anthrax.and. glanders.. 
(3) Bacteriological examination of specimens in cases of 
diphtheria, typhoid fever and tubercular disease which may be 
sent by medical practitioners in the city for the purpose of 
assisting them in their diagnoses. 

5. That the University agrees to perform the whole work 
for the outlay incurred. The committee estimate that for the 
investigation of 1,000 specimens the cost will be about 300/. 
per annum, this being founded on the experience of cities 
where a similar arrangement prevails. 

The Institute is just on the eve of completion, and will, it is 
expected, be opened in the middle of May by the Right Hon, 
A. J. Balfour, M.P. 


WORCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 
HE Worcestershire Archzological Society held its annual 
meeting at the Shirehall on Friday last, Lord Beauchamp 
presiding. There were also present the Rev. R. R. Duke, 
Miss Duke, Revs J. K Floyerand Gordon H. Poole (hon. secs.) 
and H. Kingsford, Messrs, S. G. N. Spofforth, F. T. Spackman, 
F. R. Jeffrey (hon. treasurer), W. Wood, T. Duckworth and 
J. K. Randall. Apologies were received from Canon Cattley, 
Messrs. Cordy Manby, A. H. Parker and T. H. Parker. 

The statement of accounts, submitted by Mr. Jeffrey, showed 
that the year was started with a balance of 54/. os. 7d. The 
total receipts amounted to 103/. 1s. 4d... The Society had now 
a balance of 44/. 14s 1d. The fact that they drew 20/. from 
the deposit account of 50/,, partly accounted for that. Through 
the energy shown by the hon. secretaries the membership had 
increased and the funds of the Society were in.a satisfactory 
condition. The Wayside Cross Restoration Fund showed 
that the Eckington Cross had been restored at a cost of 
354. 10s. 7¢2. The sum of 3/. 125. 11d left in hand after the 
completion of the work was put to the Hanbury Cross Fund. 
That. work had been completed at:a cost of 25/. 19s. 11d. 
Mr. Jeffrey proposed the adoption of the accounts, 
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The Rev. J. K. Floyer, in seconding, described the financial 
position of the Society as very satisfactory. Of the 20/. taken 
from the deposit account 117. was spent on a bookcase, which 
would increase their capital. He thought the: 20/. might be 
replaced out of the balance now in hand. . For some time the 
Society had been working at a loss, but they had now turned 
the corner. 

The accounts were adopted. je 

The annual report showed an increase of ten members, and 
summarised the doings of the Society during the past year. ..; 

Mr. Jeffrey proposed that the’recommendation that Messrs. 
Porter, H. Kingsford and R. R. Duke be elected vice-presidents 
of the Society be adopted, and referred in terms of the highest 
praise to the services rendered to the Society by these three 
gentlemen. | : dl i 

Mr. Spofforth seconded, and the resolution was carried. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Spack- 
man, the Revs. J. K. Floyer and H. Gordon Poole were re- 
elected hon. secs., Mr. Jeffrey hon. treasurer, Mr. A. B. 
Pinckney librarian and Mr. Ernest Day auditor. 

_ The executive committee were re-elected, with the omission 


of Mr. W. Pearce, who desired to. resign, and the addition of. 


Messrs. Spackman and Duckworth. 

A letter was read from the British Archzological Associa- 
tion to the effect that their Council would gladly co-operate 
with the Association in protesting against the sale or alteration 
of Hartlebury Castle. 


The Chairman said it had never been proposed. to alter, 
It would be quite. time for the Society to 


Hartlebury Castle. , 
take action when the building was threatened in any way.7: 
The letter was allowed to lie on the table. Sr Matte iy 

It was decided to ask the Bishop of Worcester to. become.a 
patron of the Society, the Chairman hoping that. the, Bishop 
would be informed of the fact. that former bishops had taken :a 
keen interest in the Society, and had given them an opportunity 
of inspecting plans of proposed church restorations, which 
enabled them to prevent any attempt at vandalism 

The Rev. H. Kingsford said twe old minute books of the 
Society, recording its doings fifty years ago, had been dis- 
covered. 

The Rev. H. Kingsford preposed a vote of thanks to Lord 
Beauchamp for his excellent paper on “The Coronation.” 

Mr. Spackman, seconding, urged that it should be included 
in the Society’s report. 

Mr. Spofforth supported. 

Earl Beauchamp said the paper did not contain original 
information, but simply the results of research, and he did not 
therefore think it worthy of being included in the Society’s 
report. 

The request was pressed, and his lordship said he would 
confer with Mr. Floyer on the matter. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


« MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
was held on the 2nd inst. in the Rooms, 117 George 
Street, Mr. Henry F. Kerr, AR.I.BA, the president, in the 
chair. Mr. James Bruce, W.S., submitted the following 
motion:—“ That it be remitted to the committee of manage- 
ment to consider the provision made in the Scottish Univer- 
sities for the teaching of architecture, and in the event of the 
committee being satisfied that the same is inadequate, to report 
whether in the opinion of the committee an application should 
be made to the trustees of the Carnegie Trust, with a view to 
more adequate provision being made for such teaching.” Mr. 
Bruce remarked that in the University of Edinburgh there 
were fifty-two Professorships, but among them all there was not 
one devoted to architecture. In the Faculty of Law there were 
no fewer than seven Professorships. When they thought of 
the enormous importance of architecture to the health, happi- 
ness and comfort of the people, it was really a very extra- 
ordinary thing that in the University of Edinburgh there was 
no such thing as a Professorship of Architecture More than 
that, so far as he knew, in no Scottish University was there any 
provision made for a Professorship of Architecture. The 
Carnegie Trust had just been considering the wants of the 
Scottish Universities. The Universities had been asked: to 
indicate where their wants lay, and although he had gone over 
the statements published on behalf of the University authorities, 
in not one of them was there even a hint that there was any 
lack in the matter of the teaching of architecture. Surely 
that was a strange position for the Universities of Scotland to 
occupy. Accordingly he thought it would be well for a body 
such as the Edinburgh Architectural Association to directly 
press. upon the Carnegie Trustees the advisability of some- 
thing further being done in the matter of the teaching of 
architecture in the Universities. He used the phrase ‘‘ some- 
thing further,” because to some slight extent the matter was 
attended to in the University of Edinburgh through the Chair 


so well occupied by Professor Baldwin Brown, namely, the 
Chair o Fine Art. 
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the matter, instead of being remitted to- the c¢ 


| good thing to put the demand for a Chair of Ar 


LOADS AND WORKING STRESSES. 


Mr. G. S. Aitken'seconded. - we. 
The Chairman, in supporting the motion, sugges 
management only, should be remitted. also to th 
He read.a letter from. Professor Baldwin Brown, who ex: 
cordial agreement with Mr. Bruce’s motion. Even tho, 
Carnegie Trustees had too many claims before them : 
i woah 

a 


them to do anything in the matter immediately, 


some agency of the kind, distinctly before the 
Chairman added: that he had seen a good deal of y} 
done in the'teaching of architecture both in Fra 
America, and. he.was -perfectly confounded w; 
ordinary development of the teaching of architect 
countries In some cases they had twenty-six o: 
teachers of one kind or another in that subjec 
should it not bulk more largely in Scotland? Th 
tackled the subject the better. ee 
The motion was unanimously adopted. 
Afterwards Mr. Wilson Beatson read a paper 
Mr. James Millar, I A., on the Glasgow Internati 
tion of 1901. The paper was illustrated by dray 
graphs and limelight views. e. 
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BUILDINGS. > as 

aa committee appointed in 1899 by the Austrian $hi 
of Engineers and Architects to report on “ Specific 

for the loading of structures and the working stress 
materials of construction” have published the results of | 
years’ labour. The following figures compiled from the \y 
by Mr. F. C. Kunz, assistant to vice-presidents lengin 


department, American Bridge Company, are of great be 


for comparisons, says the Engineering Record, as ‘they. 
cally cover the same ground as our building laws, 7 
local interest-only, like data for special timber and for ::c 
stones, have been omitted. All figures are given in jw 
numbers. 2h 


Weight of Masonry. ec 

SeLbs: et 

A _ Cubic jot 

Common brick masonry, lime mortar e «100-5 
Common brick masonry, cement mortar.  «, . 105-0 
Hard brick masonry, Portland cement mortar.  . 100-0 
Best pressed brick masonry, Portland cement mortar 120- 5 
Hollow brick, lime mortar . A , ogg GO. |i 


Porous brick, lime mortar . 
Rubble masonry, light . . 
Rubble masonry, mediums, 
Rubble masonry, heavy. 
Ashlar masonry, sandstone 
Ashlar masonry, limestone: 
Ashlar masonry, granite 
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Portland cement concrete, brick . =f 
Portland cement concrete, lime or sandstone 
Portland cement concrete, granite . Pia 


Weight of Building Material. 


Masonry débris 


Sand =": " ° ” 
Slag’: ° ° .- 
Coal ashes ° ° 


Dry lime mortar 
Dry cement mortar 
Asphaltum . 


eC ey 9) Se sie Ore 
Chet, Mit Jae Seat ee ee fie at 


Gypsum 

Cinder concrete 

Glass . * ‘ * a 

Dry earth. : : : . 
Wet earth . x : 
Gravel . 5 Be as é 3 
Clay ° ° ° 


Turf ° ° ° 


Floor Live Loads. 


Mansard rooms . . ° 8: 
Residences . ° : : ° 
Schoolrooms. 4 5 ds é 
Stairs, corridors, theatres, ballrooms, 
arniouries, assembly rooms 5 
Offices, light storage, above first floor 
Offices, light storage, first floor . 
Ice storage (ice 3 feet high) . : 


Wind and Snow Loads. 


Horizontal wind pressure on vertical plane. » 
Snow pressure on horizontal plane - . 
Only horizontal wind is to be assumed. If, wind ant” 
loads are used combined, only two-thirds of the latter 4 a 
considered. et tee, 


| 
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ending Stress of Portland Cement Concrete Six Months Old: 


a Lbs. per 
}t. Sand; Gravel. Square Inch, 
Bet 3 ° . ° * « 600-710 
4 33 . ° ° e » 470-570 

By i oie 4. beh os ° ° 2 340-430 
+ Working Stresses of Iron, Timber and Glass. In Pounds 
per Square Inch. 

Tension. Comp. Bending. Shear. 
yicandingot iron » 14,200 14,200 14,200 11,400 
3 ‘ ‘ 925950 8,530 3,560 2,850 

_ ‘ — 1,000 850 — 

— 1,000 570 — 


° ° ° 
tet holes have to be drilled. Maximum pressure on 
« irface of rivets, 23,000 lbs. per square inch. For iron 
osen bridges special instructions exist. 


The Working Stresses of Timber. 


ron, from . . 


. . I,140 to 1,420 
or ression, from . ° ° 
° . 

. 


850 to 1,000 
1,140 to 1,420 


° 


enng, from . + 
1, parallel to grain. 210 
t ; perpendicular to grain . 3 420 
ng and eccentric loading have to be considered 
ot ula given.) © 

52 Working Stresses of Dimension Stones and Piers. In 
| = Tons per Square Foot. 

bh I IIb 


| 
ajgranite » Sha + 100 60 50 25 
im granite, hard limestone . 70 40 30 eat 


a sandstone, mediumlimestone 50 30 25 — 
em sandstone, soft limestone. 35 20 15 — 
fiandstone » +» + + 15 fick &—-! tees 


e's to single dimension stones, with a -factor of safety 
u/ 5; Ila to piers whose height does not exceed 6 to 8 
tir least dimension ; IIb to piers whose height does 

d 8 to 12 times their least dimension; and IIc to 
re height does exceed 12 times their least dimension. 
il ones, except granite, which are kept continually wet, 
fi res do not apply. 


sible Working Stresses for Other Masonry. In Tons per 
Square Foot. 


; a. b. roe 
orion brick, lime mortar. 2 ws 705 TO 
orion brick, Roman cement mortar »« 7'5 5 re 
o110n brick, Portlandcement mortar . 10 ws Saaioe 
'e, lime mortar : - ones — —_— 
ule, Roman cement mortar ° SEG — — 
ul e, Portland cement mortar A 6S —_ = 
oied rubble, Portland cement mortar . 10 = — 
a brick, Portland cement mortar Ag m2 8 6 

yressed brick, Portland cement mortar 20 15 Ke) 


or ete for foundations : 


mancement I, sandand gravel 5 4 5 = — 
ol ete for walls : 

‘tland cement I, sand and gravel 3 . +18 — — 

990 ae ” I, ” 9 St os AZ iS is 

” 9 I, ” 9 8 e 8 ae we, 

” » i=ZTy ” 5 tO Ki a ee = was 


she groups a refers to walls not under 18 inches thick 
ig) whose height does exceed six times their least dimen- 

9 walls under 18 inches thick, and piers whose height 
aexceed six to eight times their least dimension; and 
pis of at least 12 inches smallest dimension, whose 
tes not exceed eight to twelve times their least 


1S 1, 
i, Working Stress in Masonry Arches up 
In Tons per Square Foot. 


to 30 feet Span. 


Comp. Tension. 


a non brick, lime mortar. C ° ABEy) 6) 
o}aon brick, Roman cement mortar. 3s amy fe) 
oa0n brick, Portland cement mortar « 3, 10 I 
brick, Portland cement mortar . o. Be I 
e! pressed brick, Portland cement mortar ; 20 — 
O\;ete, Portland cement 1, sand and gravel 3 18 3 
© ‘ete, Portland cement 1, sand and gravel 5 12 2 
© ‘ete with iron (Melan, Monier, &c., sys- 

8 


i \s), Portland cement 1, sand and gravel 3. 21 
msion stones (except soft sandstone) in Port- 
dcement mortar , : ; 30 


° ° a 
2 figures are based on a mortar of I : 3. 


_ 


; tsstble working stress for stone stairs can be taken as 
of the ultimate stress for bending. 

ble Pressure on Foundations. In Tons per Square Foot. 

Ol ‘lay and wet sand 4 . 


° . . e 10 
t\iary clay and dry sand mixed with clay ela v4, 2:0 
© :, hard clay and sand without clay " ‘ *« 40 
Wcoatsesandand gravel .-  . «© - 6°0 


1 In loose, wet soil should not be stressed more than 


TESSERZS. | 
The Art of the Portraitist, 


N portrait-painting, the value of making everything sub- 
servient to the principal object is most apparent ; and this 
seeming neglect of detail is perfectly true to the impression 
given by the person depicted. In studying his character, we 
are almost ignorant of the accessories around him, and taste 
alone can guide the artist in the selection of such as will least 
weaken the force of the head, which, in the picture as it is in 
nature, should be the primary object of attraction. To attain 
this object, the greatest masters of the Venetian school— 
Rembrandt, Vandyke, Reynolds, and above all Velasquez— 
sacrificed those little truths which if destructive io the end in 
view are but as lies. What they saw and felt was merely the 
character of the sitter, and that they sought to render with all 
the force and truth in their power to give; but they wisely 
abstained from introducing anything which might destroy the 
impression they sought to convey, often blending the figures 
into the, backgrounds, and so causing the interest of the spec- 
tator to concentrate on the face, and thence gradually decrease 
as the eye receded from that point of observation. And this 
practice is perfectly true to nature; for what we term aerial 
perspective affects the appearance of objects, not alone in the 
manner usually accepted, that is, in proportion to their direct 
distance from the eye, but also even laterally and perpendicu- 
larly. If you keep your eye on a man’s face you will perceive 
that all other portions of the figure, in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the head, are less obtrusive in form, in colour and 
in tone. What is commonly called the outline is less defined, 
the colour is less positive and the tone less forcible; and 
though the folds of drapery are apparent, the shadows are not 
so dark nor are the lights so brilliant as they would appear if 
the eye were fixed thereon. For, be it ever remembered, the 
force of nature solely arises from the comparative indistinctness 
of every object but the one immediately under observation ; 
and though in a picture it may be almost impossible to fully 
carry out this great truth, yet the nearer the artist approaches 
it the greater will be his success. 


Fuseli on Michel Angelo. 


Fuseli had from his boyhood admired Michel Angelo in 
engravings, and he adored him now in his full and undiminished 
majesty. It was a story which he loved to repeat, how he lay 
on his back day after day, and week succeeding week, with 
upturned and wondering eyes, musing on the splendid ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel—on the unattainable grandeur of the 
Florentine. He sometimes, indeed, added that such a posture 
of repose was necessary for a body fatigued like his with the 
pleasant gratifications of a luxurious city. He imagined, at all 
events, that he drank in as he lay the spirit of the sublime 
Michel, and that by studying in the Sistine he had the full 
advantage of the mantle of inspiration suspended visibly above 
him, The flighty imagination of Fuseli required a soberer 
master ; the wings of his. fancy were a little too strong some- 
times for his judgment, and brought upon him the reproach of 
extravagance—-an error so rare in British art that it almost 
becomes a virtue. He was no idle votary, for he strove to 
imitate ; he was no ignorant admirer, for he thus praises his 
great master :—‘‘Sublimity of conception, grandeur of form 
and breadth of manner are the elements of Michel Angelo’s 
style. By these principles he selected or rejected the objects 
of imitation. As painter, as sculptor, as architect, he attempted 
—and, above any other man, succeeded—to unite magnificence 
of plan and endless variety of subordinate parts with the utmost 
simplicity and breadth. His line is uniformly grand ; character 
and beauty were admitted only so far as they could be made 
subservient to grandeur; the child, the female, meanness, 
deformity, were by him indiscriminately stamped with grandeur. 
A beggar rose from his hand the patriarch of poverty ; the 
hump of his dwarf is impressed with dignity ; his women are 
moulds of generation ; his infants teem with the man ; hismen 
are arace of giants. This is the ‘Terribil via’ hinted at by 
Agostino Caracci, though perhaps as little understood by the 
Bolognese as by the blindest of his Tuscan adorers, with 
Vasari at their head. He is the inventor of epic painting in 
that sublime circle of the Sistine Chapel which exhibits the 
origin, progress and final dispensation of Theocracy. He has 
personified motion in: the groups of the Cartoon of Pisa; 
embodied sentiment in the monuments of St: Lorenzo; un- 
ravelled the features of meditation in the prophets and sibyls 
of the chapel of Sixtus ; and in the Last Judgment, with every 
attitude that varies the human body, traced the master trait of 
every passion that sways the human heart. Though as sculptor 
he expresses the character of flesh more perfectly than all who 
came before or after him, yet he never submitted to copy an 
individual, Julio the Second only excepted, and in him he 
represented the reigning passion rather than the man, In 
painting, he contented himself with negative colour, and as the 


9S )€t Square inch of their cross-section. They should be | painter of mankind, rejected all meretricious ornament. The 


ot more than 3 feet apart. 


fabric of St. Peter, scattered into infinity of jarring parts by 
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Bramanti and his successors, he concentrated, suspended the 
cupola and to the most complex gave the air of the most 
simple of edifices.” This character carries the image of the 
- authors mind; the style, however, is clearer, and the expres- 
- sion less complicated or obscure than was common with Fuseli. 
No unimaginative dauber ever hid his ignorance of anatomy 
under a redundancy of drapery more effectually than this 
remarkable man could veil ordinary thoughts under colossal 
words. 


Voronikhin, the Russian Architect. 

In 1800 the Emperor Paul conceived the idea of building a 
magnificent cathedral in the “ Nevskii Prospect.” of St. Peters- 
burg, to be dedicated to “Our Lady of Kazan,” and 
Voronikhin, who was then professor at the Academy of Arts, 
was appointed architect. In the following year the first stone 
was laid by the Emperor Alexander, and the edifice was com- 
pleted and solemnly consecrated ‘in September 1811. 
Criticism has not been sparing of its remarks—some of them 
exceedingly captious—on this piece of architecture. For no 
other reason than because the principal facade is extended by 
a semicircular colonnade, it has been called a copy of 
St. Peter’s at Rome on a reduced scale, whereas there is no 
one point of similarity between the two- buildings in any other 
respect. To note but one or two trifling differences, the front 
of St. Peter’s has no prostyle or portico, and the pediment is a 
mere sham one of most insignificant proportions ; the colon- 
nades again are there neither on the same scale nor of the 
same order as the church itself, nor are they combined with it. 
~ Andrei Nikophorovitch Voronikhin, the architect, was born in 
‘ 1760, among the peasantry of Count Alexander Stroganov, who 
having heard of his talent for drawing sent him in 1777 to 
Moscow in order to be properly educated as an artist, and he 
there received some instruction from Bazhenov and Kazakov, 
two eminent architects. He was then sent to travel with his 
patron’s son, Count Paul Stroganov and after visiting the 
‘ southern provinces of Russia, Germany and Switzerland, 
resided for some time at Paris, diligently profiting by the 
opportunities there afforded of pursuing his architectural 
studies. In 1790 he returned to St. Petersburg where 
Stroganov’s protection soon brought him into notive and 
obtained for him employment. 


GENERAL. 


Herr Max Klinger has completed the statue of Beethoven 
on which he has been engaged for fifteen years. In it, as in 
some of his former works, he has endeavoured to suggest the 
difference between Christian sorrow and Pagan joycusness. 

The School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, 
has been reopened after the usual Easter vacation, in rooms 
on the top floor of the new building of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, and we are requested to 
State that some of the free studentships maintained by means 
of funds granted to the school by the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council and by the Drapers’ 
Company are vacant. The evening class has been reopened, 
and will meet on three evenings a week and on Saturday 
afternoons. 


The District Councils of Llandudno and Penmaenmawr 
and the Conway Town Council held a conference at Llandudno 
Junction, at which it was decided to jointly offer a site, con- 
sisting of 80 acres of meadow land on the sloping ground 
above the Conway River, free to the University College of 
Wales. 

Cardinal Vaughan laid the foundation-stone last week of 
a new church at Acton, London, W., which is to be erected on 
the site of the old priory. The nave of the new church will be 
75 feet long by 31 feet wide, and the total width of nave and 
aisles will be 393 feet. The style will be Romanesque ; the 
building will be of red brick, with stone dressings and wood 
block floor, while the chancel will be of marble. The cost of 
_ the entire building will be about 5,o00/. The church, which 
will seat 500 persons, is expected to be completed by the end 
of June. The architect is Mr. Edward Goldie. 

The Royal Dublin Society have offered the following 
prizes in competition at the Art Industries Exhibition which js 
to be held in August next in Dublin :—Lace embroidery and 
designs, 110/.; wood-carving, 50/. 1os.; artistic metalwork, 322.; 
artistic leatherwork, and pokerwork or pyrography, 1o/. The 
rules state that each competitor must be resident in Ireland. 

Excavations in Bailgate, Lincoln, have resulted in the 
discovery of a portion of the old city wall, consisting mainly of 
stones weighing three-quarters of a ton each. 

The Paris Municipality will pay 95,0co francs for the 
installation of electric light in the Tuileries Gardens, as well 
as a contribution of 11,500 francs annually. But the liability 
of the city is not to arise until the State has arranged to bear 
a share in the outlay. 
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The Works and Streets Decorations Comm: Ie 
London County Council, in conjunction with the de ne 
City wards through which the Coronation Procession | 
have resolved that the decoration of the line of istta : 
the City should be carried out on a uniform Principle . 
private enterprise full scope in regard to the embellisi 
buildings.. The decoration of the municipal buildin a 
erection of costly structures of a decorative Geant 
streets will be carried out by the works and street del 
committee, apart from any contributions which the 4, 
wards will make towards a general scheme of ornament 

Mr. W. W. Astor has given 20,000/, for the énik 
of existing unendowed professorships at University M 
London, in connection with the appeal for the endovie 
advanced University education and research in Tondo! 

‘Messrs. Martin, Wells & Co. have succeeded , 
action against the Army and Navy Co-operative Socie 
claimed 2,900/. balance due. The defendants contend 
were entitled to deduct the amount as penalties { 
Judgment was given for plaintiffs for the full amoit 
interest at 4 percent. and costs. = 

‘Messrs. G. T. Smith & Weald have obtained 
mium in the competition for workmen’s houses in 
and Mr. J. S. Brocklesby the second premium. The (a 
will be on view next week in the Battersea Town Hall. 

The Mezzotint Portraits belonging to the Royal He 
Academy in Dublin were sold by auction. Amo 
were:—The Countess of Carlisle, by J. Watson, seconc, 
45 guineas; Lady O’Brien, by J. Dixon, first publishe;t, 
155 guineas; Mrs. Musters as “ Hebe,” by C. H. Hod 
state—26 guineas, and Lady Betty Delmé and chil-e 
V. Green—25 guineas. ct ae 

Sir W. Chandler Roberts-Austen will deliver the J: 
Forrest” lecture on Wednesday next at the Institution? 
Engineers. The subject selected is “ Metallurgy in 3 
to Engineering.” _It will be repeated on the following ‘r 

The Marchioness of Granby will preside at thay 
dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund which will beel 
the Galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters inW 
Colours on Tuesday, April 29 

M. Loubet will take to Russia for presents a numbeof 
and artistic products from the State tapestry and. fc 
establishments of Beauvais, Aubusson, the Gobelins anc} 
These gifts are for high Russian officials and for meiye 
the Russian Government. | 

Mr. H. L. Florence is the architect of the new bulir 
the Institute of Journalists, of which the foundation-stie 
laid by Sir Edward Lawson last Saturday. | 

The Public Baths and Washhouses which ha) | 
erected at Walham Green by the Fulham Borough o1 
from the designs of Mr. H. Dighton Pearson, at a costf 
62,00c/ , have been opened. The building has been ere 
a site that cost.the Council 10,500/. to secure, and is py: 
with three swimming-baths, eighty-four private baths anc w 
house containing stalls for sixty-six washers. 

-M. Jules Dalou, the French sculptor, died in Pariin 
sixty-fourth year. _He obtained a medal in the Salon 1 
The group of the “Triumph of the Republic” was byitr 
well as.several other works in Paris. 

Mr. J. H. Oglander has been elected presidentif 
Hampshire Field Club and Archzological Society. _| 

The Tower of the cathedral of Cuenca collaj:d 
Sunday last. The town is about 80 miles south of Macd 
contains 8,000 inhabitants. The cathedral is large d 
interior is adorned with beautiful marbles. 

Paisley Abbey will be dedicated after restorain 
Thursday. next.. The work has ‘been in progress foal 
three years and has cost 20,000/, Increased accommla 
has been cbtained in the transepts. _ 

The Loan Exhibition of some of the works of tl P 
cipal English and French painters of the eighteenth ‘mi 
will be opened at the Guildhall Art Gallery on Monday x 

The Erechtheion is to be restored. The greatelal 
the famous ruin on the Acropolis is still standing, id 
fragments necessary for its complete reconstitution © 
lying around. oe 

Mr. George Eve, of the Royal Society of Painter- 
and Engravers, who has designed the King’s invitation "¢ 
the Coronation ceremony in Westminster Abbey, ah 
fifty sets of the new book-plate which he has just desig? | 
His Majesty, to be sold at eight guineas a set, for the bi 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund. These book-platesit 
three sizes, the designs of each being different. ag 

_ An Armenian Church will be erected as a ae 
memorial chapel which was erected on the site in the ae 
Ib 

} 


Ist 
Bre 


Goujon, Paris, where the bazaar was held which was de 
The architect will be M. 6? 


by fire a few years ago. 
who designed the chapel. ; \. 

The Late Mr. Sidney Cooper's works, which we * 
by auction last week, reached a total of 8,172/ 45.64% 
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CoLtins’ Music HALL: PROSCENIUM AND PRIVATE BoxEs. 


E. A. E, WOODROW, Architect. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY’S PREMISES, STRAND. 


JOHN DUNN, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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SOUTH-WEST ASPECT. 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
H. STEWARD WATLING, Architect. 
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clerk, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.— Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A, Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

MEXBOROUGH.—May I.—The committee of the Mex- 
borough Montagu Hospital invite plans for the erection of 
an accident hospital for both sexes, for the treatment of thirty 
patients, with the needful nurses and servants’ accommodation. 
Premiums of 25/7. and 1o/. are offered, the premium awarded to 
merge in the commission. Mr. C. Brumpton, secretary, Fern 
Villa, Mexborough, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 


SCOTLAND.—April 30.— Designs are invited for a branch 
library for the Anderston district, Glasgow. Sir J. D. Mar- 
wick, town clerk, Glasgow. 


SUNDERLAND.—Aug, 30.— Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 1oo/, 507. and 
252. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively, 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

YORK.—May I.—Designs are invited for a Memorial to the 
late Queen Victoria to be placed in the Guildhall, York. The 
design must include a representation of Her Majesty, and be 
accompanied by an estimate of the cost of the work complete, 
such cost not to exceed 1,000/, A prize of 50/7. (to merge in 
the commission) will be given for the accepted design, Mr. 
W. H. Andrews, town clerk, Guildhall, York. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


dv of the many difficulties whitch are certain to arise in 
\mmection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
\2 Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
if A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
de the subject a special study, and will be £lad to answer 
ithe columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
nplicated matters arising from the Provistons of this 
(ficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER w7ll further 
eswer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
jiders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
sVISER,” Office of “The A rchitect,’ Imperial Butld- 
a's, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

ator will be glad to receive Jrom Architects in London 
qi the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 


al other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
ay be interested. : 


«thors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
aessarily be held responsible Sor their contents. 


“munication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
nie and address of the writer—not in every case for 


bilication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


aimdents are requested to make their communications 
a.ivief as possible. The Space we can devote to Corre- 


yudence will not usually permit our tnserting lengthy 


—————————————— 
¢ munications, 


2 == 


TENDERS, ETC. 
1 reat disappointment ts Jrequently expressed at the non- 
piarance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &-c., tt is par- 
ic arly requested that information of this description be 


nrarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
24s, London, £.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARCLID.—April 24.—For erection of a building for the 
steam road-roller at Arclid, Cheshire. Mr. Alfred Price, 
architect, Elworth. 

ASHFORD.—April 25.—For erection of earth-closets at the 
receiving-wards of schools at Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. F. G. 
Beeching, clerk, West London School District, Ashford, 
Middlesex, 

ASH-NEXT-SANDWICH.—April 24.—For erection of ten 
cottages in New Street, Ash-next-Sandwich. Mr. F. J. Ralph, 
Lord Warden inn, Sandwich. 

BARNSLEY.— April 22.—For wiring and providing and fixing 
the necessary electrical fittings to the Kendray hospital. Mr. 
J. Henry Taylor, borough Surveyor, the Manor House, 
Barnsley. 

BEXLEY HEALH.—April 28.—For the supply of tramway 
rails and accessories, and the supply and erection of engines, 
alternators, dynamos, &c, Mr. T. G. Baynes, clerk, Public 
Hall, Bexley Heath. 

BLACKBURN. — April 22. — For erection of premises in 
Darwen Street, Blackburn, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank, Ltd. Messrs. Stones & Stones, architects, 10 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

Boston.—April 25.—For foundation works in concrete and 
brick for the erection of municipal buildings. Mr. Jas. Rowell, 
architect, Borough Offices, Market Place, Boston, Lincs. 

BRADFORD.—April 23.—For erection of a pair of semi- 
detached villas in Cranbourne Road, Chellow Dean, Bradford. 


Messrs, Fairbank & Wall, architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 


FRED VERITY & SON (Lite VERITY BROS.) 


CALL, LANE, LEEDS. 
HOLDERS OF 9 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS. ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY, 


- The illustration represents our Patent Epicycloidal Window-Opener, which we claim to be the best on the 

market. It has a very strong and silent motion, Locks the Window in any position, forcing it well home when 

Closed. It is suitable for Windows Opening ecither Inwards or Outwards, is made in any size, and 
operated with endless cords. 

We are also Manufacturers of Fanlight Openers, Skylight Openers, Espagnolette Bolts, Door 
Checks and Springs, Window Gearing of all kinds, Casements in Wrought-Iron of 
Gun-Metal, &c., &c. 

SPECIAL NOTICE,—In Specifying our goods will Architects kindly use the Name FRED 

VERITY & SON. 
Medals Awarded at the Building Trades Exhibition, London, 1887; International Iny 
Adelaide Jubilee International Exhibition, 1887. 


] 
= - - = 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


RALIA.— May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
Naorial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
f(nation can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
a‘or the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 


\ 


== 14.—Designs required for a new town 


miums, 150/, 100/, and 752. Mr. F, Bagshaw, 
i ngineer, Harrogate. 


e) ND.—April 21.—Designs are invited for twenty-five 
‘és houses for the Coleraine Urban District Council. 
cod, Mr. W. Henry, clerk to the Council. 

41ND—April 21.—Prizes of 207, and to/. respectively 
: arded for the first and second schemes in order of 
fe utilising to the best advantage a plot of ground 
“Oy the Council for the erection of about twenty-five 


> houses in Coleraine, Mr. William’ Henry, clerk, 
J, Coleraine. 


entions Exhibition, 1885 ; 
[4] 
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; 
DuRHAM.—For erection of Wesleyan church (with spi) 
and schools at Durham. Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son atc 
tects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. - f 
East HamM—April 22.—For erection of additional bu’. 
ings at the electric tramcar station, Nelson Street, East H: 
Mr. A. H Campbell, surveyor, Public Offices, Wakefield Strit 
East Ham. r 
ELHAM —April 23 —For erection of new lavatories at 
Elham Union, Elham, Kent. Mr. A. Bromley, architt 
Radnor Chambers, Folkestone. | 
EsuH WINNING.—April 28.—For erection of a branch sive 
at Esh Winning, near Waterhouses, Durham. Messrs. Vo 
& T. R. Millburn, architects, Sunderland. 
ETwALL —April 30.—For erection of an isolation hos; 
at Etwall, Derby. Mr. Arthur Eaton, architect, 6 St. Jae: 
Street, Derby. 
EXETER.—May 1.—For rebuilding a portion of the Sei 
Beach hotel. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Son, architec: 
County Chambers, Exeter. | 
HornseEy.— April 21 —For erection of firemen’s quar 
at Globe Road and a fire-escape shed, &c, at Lothair Fa 
depot, Harringay. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, engineer to the Uia 
District Council, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
HUDDERSFIELD.—April 29.—For erection of seven blk 
of hospital. buildings and boundary walls at Spring il 
Meltham. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, Hudir: 
field. ] 
HvuLL.—April 22.For erection of a junior departmel | 
connection with the Paisley Street Board school, King» 
upon-Hull. Bills of quantities, &c., on application at: 
School Board Office, Albion Street, Hull. 
Hutui.—April 24.—For plant and work required at ‘u 
coates Lane generating station, for the electric lighting in 
mittee: (contract 36) pipework, pumps, motors, &e. A 
T. G. Milner, city treasurer, Town Hall, Hull. ) 
HUNGERFORD.—For erection of a house at Hunger 
Mr. Walter H. Bell, architect, The Market Place, Newbui, 
ILFORD.—April 21.—For erection of a lodge in the ‘u 
Park, Green Lane, Ilford, similar to that in the Central u 
Cranbrook Road, Ilford ; and for erection of a three-stall le 
convenience, and supplying and fixing a. gymnasium it 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—May 5.—For the following build- 
ings and works, for the Corporation:— Labourers’ dwellings ; 
(contract No. 4) sewering and making-up street about 150 yards 
in length; (5) erecting a block of 38 cottages; fire-brigade 
station and dwellings, new street, highways, &c., depot, Park 
Street, comprising stables for 12 horses, sheds, &c.,, and dwell- 
ing-houses ; reconstructing Horninglow Canal bridge (1) 
brickwork, (2) steelwork. Mr. George T. Lynam, borough 
surveyor, Burton-on-Trent. 

Bury.—April 24.—For conversion of house and premises, 
3 New George Street, Elton, into butcher’s shop and news- 
room. Mr. D. Hardman, architect, Agur Street, Bury, Lancs. 

CALLINGTON.—May 7.—For erection of a Bible Christian 
chapel, Callington, Cornwall. Rev. J. Datson, Launceston 
Road. 

CANTERBURY.—April 26.—For erection of new buildings 
at Supperton Farm. Mr. G. Smith, architect, 34 SER. 
Station Road, Canterbury. 

CARLISLE.—April 23 —For erection of house and shop, 
London Road. Mr. J. H. Martindale, architect, Viaduct 
Chambers, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—April 26 —For (1) plastering in cement the 
walls of No. 2 female block; (2) renewal of the sanitary fittings 
of the workshop block; (3) part renewal of the sanitary fittings 
ot No. 6 female block at the Garlands Asylum. Mr. Geo. 
Dale Oliver, county architect, 5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CHARMINSTER.—May 22.—For erection of a house for 
private patients on land adjoining the county asylum, near 
Charminster, Dorset. Mr. George T. Hine, architect, 35 Parlia- 
ment Street, S.W. 

CHESTER FIELD.—For re-erection of the Cross Keys hotel 
and two new shops at Bolsover. Mr. W. H. Wagstaff, archi- 
tect, 57 Saltergate, Chesterfield. 

CHESTERFIELD.—For erection of the Lords Arms hotel, 
Temple Normanton, near Chesterfield. Mr. W. H. Wagstaff, 
architect, 57 Saltergate, Chesterfield. 

COCKERMOUTH.—April 26 —For erection of bridges at 
Greentrees, Blindbothel, and at Legburthwaite, in St. John’s-in- 
the-Vale, Cockermouth. Mr. J. B. Wilson, Court Buildings, 
Cockermouth. 

ConcLETON.—Aprtil 24.—For erection of a building for the 


steam road-roller at Arclid, Cheshire. Mr. Alfred Price, archi- 
tect, Elworth, «. same park Mr. H. Shaw, surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. | 


PATENT INDURATED S10 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, Londo, 

Se Wrorks—_MILLWALL, E. ot 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE i 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, | 


renee ceca. SOLENT “Veta 
Enquiries Wood Preservative. oa 


Solicited. 
particulars ftom MAJOR & CO. Ltd. solignum pepe” HULL 


R CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 

Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Councils. 
Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 

. Be ¢ " ‘3 
No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. wend? 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. Ss 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
22 Contractors 


Royal cme PR. (0 HM. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSO 


SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose © 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE CAN 
WILL LAST A CENTURY 


L Lee 
The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE - 


(BRANCH OF BROOKES, LTD.), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland 


i 
Head Offices: HALIFAX. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
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[RELAND.—For erection of three residences at West End 
k, Londonderry. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, architect, 28 Carlisle 
R.d, Londonderry. 

{[RELAND.—April 21 —For additions and alterations to the 
», sh church, Kilkeel, co. Down. Mr. Samuel P. Close, archi- 
re, Donegall Square Buildings, Belfast. 

[RELAND.—April 21.—For erection of houses as follows, for 
(} Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) :—Station- 
~ ter’s house (two storey) at DBallybay, 26 miles from Dun- 
dix; stationmaster’s house (one storey) at Aldergrove, near 
A rim; stationmaster’s house (one storey) at Glenavy, near 
A rim; four gatekeepers’ cottages on Hill of Howth, near 
polin ; porter’s cottage at Duleek, five miles from Drogheda; 
4 signalmen’s cottages at Donabate, 113 miles from Dublin; 
4 signalmen’s cottages at Fintona Junction, near Omagh; 

aterrace of ten workmen’s houses at Dundalk. Mr. T. 
\:rison, secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

{[RELAND —April 22 —For erection of two houses, Lower 
Rid, Londonderry. Mr. W. E. Pinkerton, architect, 11 
5 quay Street, Londonderry. 

[RELAND.—April 23.—For repairs to the county court- 
hse, Kilkenny. Mr. George J. Morris, secretary to County 
C ncil, Kilkenny. — 

- [RELAND—April 23.—For alterations and improvements 
; orkhouse buildings, Glennamaddy. Mr. Robert J. Kirwin, 
ajitect, Glennamaddy. 

TRELAND.—April 24.—For supply and erection of (Sec- 
ij A) engine-house plant—one 300 kw high-speed dynamo 
a accessories, with pipes ; (B) extension of switchboard— 
pels and instruments for dealing with above ; (C) electricity 
siply mains, at Rathmines. Mr. F. P. Fawcett, town clerk 
Tvn Hall, Rathmines. 

IRELAND.—April 24.—For erection of business premises 
Ptinger’s entry, High Street, Belfast Mr. Samuel P. Close, 
a 1itect, Donegall Square Buildings, Belfast. 

JRELAND.—April 24.—For erection of national monument 
9 Grand Parade, Cork. Mr. D. J. Coakley, architect, 
t harlotte Quay. 

IRELAND —April 29.—For erection of a rectory at Bally- 
me, Clondahorkey, co Donegal. Mr. R. Eccles Buchanan, 
ainitect, Castle Street, Londonderry. 

Kirkpy LonspALe.—April 21.—For erection of houses, 
B tive Road, Kirkby Lonsdale. Mr. John F. Curwen, archi- 
€, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 


=| 


WRO-EXTRAGTORS. aspyarte paving COMPANY. 


LANCASTER.—April 21.—For remodelling Kelsall’s vaults, 
Penny Street, and new front to the Horse and Farrier, Brock 
Street. Mr. John Greene, architect, Meetinghouse Lane, Lan- 
caster. 

LANCASTER —April 22 —For ‘erection of a water-metei 
house near Cross Hill. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk 
Town Hall, Lancaster. 

LEATHERHEAD.—April 22.—For erection of a brick wall at 
St. John’s Foundation school, Leatherhead. Rev. Sutton 
Patterson, 1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


LEEDS.-—For erection of two houses and two shops, Dews- 
bury Road, Leeds. Messrs. Buttery & Bird, architects, Albion 
Walk, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—April 25.—For construction of foundations, 
abutments, wing walls, &c., for two bridges over streams 
crossing Coalpit Lane, Aylestone. Mr. E G. Mawbey, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. ; 


1 LONDON. — For alterations and additions to the London 
Club and Institute, 34 Rodney Street, Pentonville, N. Mr. 
Max Clarke, architect, 4 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


LonDON.—April 22.—For supply of (1) locomotive pas- 
senger tank engines, and (2) locomotive goods engines and 
tenders, for the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Co. The Offices, Gloucester House, Bishopsgate Street With- 
out, London, E C. 

Low FELL, &c —April 30.— For additions and improve- 
ments to station buildings at Low Fell, Lamesley and Birtley, 
for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, 
architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Luton.—April 23 —For repairs, new roofing, &c., to the 
old brewery yard premises, Park Street, Luton. Messrs. J. R. 
Brown & Son, architects, Castle Street Chambers. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—April 30.—For erection of the new 
grand opera house, Middlesbrough. Messrs. Hope & Maxwell, 
architects, Trinity Buildings, New Bridge Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

OXENHOPE.—For erection of a residence at Oxenhope 
Yorks. Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, York Chambers, 
Keighley. 

PLYMOUTH.—April 22.—For additions to the asylum build- 
ings, Blackadon, for 200 patients. Messrs. Hine & Odgers 
architects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. : 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


fa tnt A hi ‘ \ | i in y ESTAB.] LIMITED. [1871. LIMITED, 
eS oe e if WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
I I : | Hn Telegrams, Telephone, Manufacturers of Fancy Salid Wood Mouldings 
| | | “TIMMER, LONDON.” ii) 862. of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
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INCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
IOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 
AND WHITE ACID, 
and 


ing 
Class. Rosy 
<eG0L 
ors FS PRICES ON 


THE CLOBE 


CHEMICAL MFC. CO, 
85a Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


0 y/PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
R DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


APPLIOATION. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


I(CHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &c. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


Ltd. 


fHB 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. »Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
W. JAMES & CO. 


e Sos Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. , 2 2%, WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
Lon ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. $y ¢ 2 Se ha ong STAINED GLASS 


ex WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR, 2%, %,°% PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


LARGEST STEA ty 
Srmam WELI-Bormve Toors IN THE KINGDOM. a evEeny DESGRTETION OF 


) UEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. |\pEeECORATIVE GLASS 


/ Uv ; 2 For ECCLESIASTICAL, DomESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
. of THE ARCHITECT. . Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Telephone No. 91 King’s Cross, 
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POPLAR.—April 30.—For erection of a shelter, con- 
veniences, &c, at Island Gardens. Particulars can be obtained 
at the General Section, Architect’s Department, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

SALFORD.—April 28 —For alterations to the Royal Techni- 
cal Institute. Mr. H. Lord, architect, Deansgate, Manchester. 


SANDWICH.—April 21.—For carrying out alterations to the 
sewage-disposal works for the parish of Ash, near Sandwich, 
Kent. Mr. F. S. Cloke, clerk to the Eastry Rural District 
Council, Sandwich. 

SCOTLAND.—April 21 —For erection of tenements and 
saloons on east side of High Street and north side of Duke 
Street, Glasgow. Messrs, Frank Burnet Boston & Carruthers, 
architects, 180 Hope Street. 

SCOTLAND.—April 21.—For erection of a dwelling-house at 
Bridgefoot, Wardhouse. Mr. John Craigen, solicitor, 193 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.—April 24.—For triple-expansion engine and 
dynamo, 750 kw. capacity at 200-230 revolutions, to be supplied 
and erected at the electrical power station, Dudhope Crescent 
Road, Dundee. Mr. Walter H. Tittensor, city electrical engi- 
neer, Dudhope Crescent Road, Dundee. 


SCOTLAND —April 28.—For erection of a villa for patients 
at Sunnyside, near Montrose, in connection with the Montrose 
Royal Asylum. Mr. John Sim, architect, 160 High Street, 
Montrose. 

SCOTLAND.—April 28.—For erection of a Gothenburg 
public-house, shops and dwelling-houses at Lumphinnans. 
Mr. William Birrell, architect, 200 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 


SCOTLAND —April 28.—For supply to the city of Edinburgh 
of electricity meters for twelve months from May 15. Mr. 
Thomas Hunter, town clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—April 30.—For extension and renovation of 
the parish church of Glass, Aberdeenshire. Mr. John Robert- 
son, architect, Inverness. 


SCOTLAND.— May 7.—For supply and erection of a 20-ton 
electrically-driven overhead crane, with the necessary support- 
ing columns and girders, at the Dee village electricity works, 
Aberdeen. Mr. J. Alex Bell, city electrical engineer, Cotton 
Street, Aberdeen. 


SHEPHERD’S BusH.—April 21.—For erection of boundary 
walls to enclose the site of the proposed new Board-room and 


oS 
clerk’s offices, receiving home for children, and out-relief q 
partment at Goldhawk Road. Mr. J. Lamb, clerk to Guardian 
75 Futham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 
SWINDON.—April 26.—For alterations and 
Moravian Church, Dixon Street. 
35 Regent Street, Swindon. 


TENDRING —April 22.—For alterations and additions | 
the workhouse, Tendring, near Colchester. Mr. F, Whitmor 
architect, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


UCKFIELD.—April 25.—For erection of police building 
consisting of residences for a superintendent, sergeant and ty 
constables, charge-room, four cells and stabling, at Uckfel 
East Sussex. Mr, F. Merrifield, clerk of the County Counc’ 
County Hall, Lewes. | 


ULVERSTON.—For erection of a porter’s lodge at th 
Ulverston Joint Hospital. Messrs. Settle & Farmer, architect 
Ulverston. 

VENNTONLEAGUE —May 3.—For proposed enlargeme: 
and renovation of the United Methodist Free church an 
erection of Sunday school at Venntonleague, near Hayle, Cort 
wall. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth, | 


WALES.—April 21.—For erection of twenty cottages < 
Llanharran. Plans and specifications may be seen at th 
Court House, Pencoed. 


additions to tt 
Mr. R. J. Beswick, architec. 


WALES.—April 21.—For erection of eight cottages a 
Gellyrheina, Plans and specifications can be seen at Mans 
House, Chapel Lane, Carndiffaith, Mon. 


WALES —April 22.—For cementing Siloah Welsh Ind¢ 
pendent chapel, Abardare. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Ashbroo 
House, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


WALES.—April_ 23.—¥For enlarging St. John’s paris 
church, Canton, Cardiff. Mr. G. E. Halliday, architec 
Cardiff. ; ] 

WALES —April 23 —For erection of a chapel in th 
Ogmore Valley. Mr. W. Richards, The Square, Ogmore Valt 


WALES.—April 24.—For erection of a schoolroom at th 
rear of the Welsh Baptist chapel, Rhosddu, Wrexham, Rev 
John Thomas, 47 Lorne Street, Rhosddu. 


WALEs.—April 25.—For erection of thirty-four or mor 
houses at Godre Aman, Aberaman. Mr. T. Roderick, arch’ 
tect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Laue Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specificationsand Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAQUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATKHS, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.: or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
qual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 
62 CHANCERY LAN, 


OLDACRES & CO. LONDON, W.0. 


** Quantities '' Box, 14x 9" x5’, 2s. each. 
Telephone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London.’’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUR SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line en blue ground,and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, §.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No.871 Hop, 


POORE’S Tracing 


PHOTO-OOPIES 


UANTITIES KLECTROGR PHED at pile nOT 
5 OC Crs A lz a’e?' 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or COND ucTO 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staff, 
‘‘Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.G. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Mill Chimneys Erected 
| 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop, #4 What we 
The Farnley Iron Co, Ltd.Leeds., can do 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 
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Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Aandsomely bound in Cloth. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


ROBT. J. COOK & 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRA 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, | 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westm 
Telegraphic Address, *“ Cartoons, 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors 


W. J. FURSE & 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSH, NoTTrINeHs 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, _ 


Papers (40 different kinds), 


Te 


AND PHOTO-LIT 


and Repaired, Ohurch Spires 


STRAND 


and Bam, 


| Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beau 
printed Pamphlet. 


Gilt Letter 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (| 
73 inches wide). Se 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, “on 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD.,| 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LI; 


. ae 
Ky 


C) 


Price 12s. 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, E.0\ 


| WaLEs.—April 28.—For erection of a mixed and infant’s 
; ool to accommodate about 368 children, with caretaker’s 
juse and other works, at Fleur-de-Lis, in the county of Mon- 
~Jmth. Mr. R. L. Roberts, The Firs, Abercarn, Mon. 
WALES.—April 29.—F or erection of Board school buildings 
-. Cwmystwyth, Llanfihangel-y-Croyddin. Mr. J. A. Jones, 
hitect, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. : 
“ WALES.—May 5—For erection of a dwelling-house and 
(buildings at Dyffryn Mill, near Aberporth. Mr. D. Morris, 


jd surveyor, Cardigan. — ; 

WALTHAMSTOW.—April 23.—For erection of out-patients’ 
Jick, new ward and operating-room, and a mortuary. Messrs. 
Si aieton & Son, architects, Hastings House, Norfolk 
eet, Strand. 

WATERLOO.—For erection of branch shop and _ cottages at 
jiterloo, Lancs. Mr. A. Howcroft, architect, 12 Clegg Street, 
| = —April 23.—For rebuilding Wednesfield 

ish church. Mr. Fred. T. Beck, architect, Wulfrun 
fe Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 

West HAm.—April 22.—For erection of steam road-roller 
¢:d and offices at the Abbey Road depét, Stratford. Mr. 
}:d. E. Hilleary, town clerk, Town Hall, West Ham, 

WuHicKHAM — April 22—For additions to Dunston 
sool, Whickham, Durham. Mr. J. Wm. Rounthwaite, archi- 
tt, 13 Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
-WIMBLEDON.—April 22.—For extending the free library 
; Hill Road, Wimbledon. Mr. R. J. Thomson, architect, 
Hill Road, Wimbledon. 

Wormwoop Scruss.—April 21.—For erection of boundary 
yls and railing to enclose the site of the proposed new 
y‘khouse and infirmary, Wormwood Scrubs. Messrs. Giles, 
(sen & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
(THE directors of John Oakey & Sons, Ltd., have declared 
{eighteenth dividend on the Six per Cent. Preference shares 
i the six months ending April 30, 1902, payable on May 1, 


Isference books closed from April 25 to May 1, both days 
i lusive. 

Mr. J. DRUITT, jun., who has held the office of town clerk of 
Earnemouth since the borough was incorporated in 1890, and 
) for many years previous was clerk to the old Board of 
Cnmissioners, has announced his intention of resigning in 
Je next. 

| 
A, C. W. HOBMAN’S 
{ IMPROVED KENTISH 


i@ TAR PAVING, 
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SUP?LEMENT 


Naa ———_ Tn ETT 


Fibrous Plaster 


N 
DECORATIONS. 


11 


TENDERS. 


ACCRINGTON, 
For street works. Mr. W. J. NEWTON, borough engineer. 
FRENCH & CLOUGH, Burnley (accepéed ). 


ARDINGLY. 


For construction of a new sewer at Ardingly, with manholes, 


&c. Mr. BEACH, surveyor, Munster Green, Hayward’s 

Heath. 
T. Pedrette Ae hi pate lane, 
Wells : 750 0 0 
Pickhard . AA “Or wo 
King 73520 CeO 
Osenton : ~ c 726" VORNO 
KETTERINGHAM (accepied ) yt bey are 


BIRKENHEAD. 


For street works in Fairfax and Oriel Roads. 
BROWNRIDGE, borough surveyor. 
fairfax Road. 
T. Horrocks, Greenwich Road, Walton, 
Liverpool (accepted ) : : “ ‘ 
Oriel Road. 
T. HORROCKS (accepted) 


~ 4207 8 
445 II 


BRADFORD. 


Mr. CHARLES 


3 


5 


For erection of a terrace of eight houses in Killinghall Road, 


Undercliffe. 
7 Exchange, Bradford. 
Accepted tenders. 


T. Shackleton & Co., Clayton Heights, Queensbury, mason 
and bricklayer. 


Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, architects, 


Carpenters and Joiners’ Society, Bradford, carpenter and joiner. 


A. Ross, Shipley, plumber and glazier. 


J. & W. Bates, 827 Manchester Road, Bradford, plasterer and 


concreter, 

W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 

H. Hirst, Shipley, painter. 
Total, £3,600, 


VAL DE TRAVER 
ASPHALTE, 


fificial Stone § IRosaic, 
{Moulded or Plain, 
‘SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Ite Manufacturers & Contractors. 


-W. HOBMAN & CO. 
TONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


LDON STONE. 


VEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


forallkinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
‘stified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
| STONE tools with facility, and combines CHHAPNESS | 


vith GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


_ For Prices and other Particulars apply to | 


'] KH, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
| Sa rns a es ee 


TATER SUPPLIES 


tio COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 


M &e, Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
‘ater Finder. Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
»| ing abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
5)2,—Address. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 

ell Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


| VALLONGO SLATE AND 
BLE QUARRIES CO., LtD., 


‘EEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AG y > SLAES of any dimensions for 
it Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &c. 


?rices and full particulars on application. 
tes eee eeeeectereeneienneoeneeneneee 


NARDS & MEDWAY 


2nnington Steam Toinery Works, 

Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 

S JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 

deseription of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. | 


‘cts’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
TES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINCS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 
STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 


‘In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 


Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


’ Builders’ Air Grates. 
STEEL BARS 
GALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue, 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS, 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


fe LIVERPOOL. 


WARMING 


COMPRESSED OR MASTICGC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained. Srom the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
; WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON,F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


\ Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Rua. No. Tele. Address, 
(821582. *‘ Ventilator, Halifax." 


FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds 
Coacn-houses, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO +24 
H.M. GOVERNMENT £2 ca) 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, §.E. 


ESTABLISEED 
1851. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Sr 
CLEETHORPES. CUCKFIELD. 
For construction of a concrete wall to the lake in the Clee- | For making-up of Bonchurch Road, Hassocks, Mr 
thorpes Park. Mr EGBERT RUSHTON, surveyor. McINTOSH, surveyor. EBA 
T. R. Waterman . : . . . , . £165 10 oO IKKETTERINGHAM (accepted ) : A ; . £600 0 0 
C. W. Dixon ‘ F 3 ‘ : ; SELLS 5 G17 Oe 
G. W. Brown 3 é ; ; ; : s Ah OO DEAL. = 
W Burkitt’: . . . . . . - 9212 6} For alterations to two existing 18 inch diameter ouLaied 
T. Burrell. sigente: - 88 6 0 W. STANTON, Marina, Deal (accepted) . £95 5 > 
H. HOLMES, Cleethorpes (accepted) ; F sel Oe OO) 3 h 
CROYDON. DORCHESTER. ) 
For erection of a cottage at the electricity works, Factory | For fitting-up ladies’ lavatory at the Municipal Buildings Mr, 
Lane, Croydon, G. J. HUNT, Pores Suny Gy 
H. Windsor & Co... : , A 5 L760 OO J. Hicks ~ ; : : . if 
D. Waller . : ‘ 5 : : j .; O74 OceOuley [eb accinie : : a‘ : ; ; Ae ol 
Marriage & Co. . ; : y : : 2 OS 2312 eG C. E. Slade . : : : : . 30 ae ol 
Nash & Nash _. . . . : . . 649 7 10} W. J. HUTCHINGS (accepted ) , : . a sae 
Smith & Sons, Ltd, . : : : : : vee oO | 
.T. Simmonds . 4 ‘ ; : : s "O23 52 OO 
iB. Smith & Sons : : : : ; =) 503-7 Oo re bes : eh ; 
Woicowman ; ; 4 } ; 580g 16 or street works in Union Road, Dover. Mr. HENRY EF, 
WT Channa : ; Tae7a sae STILGOE, borough engineer. f 
E. Smart ace : Rei igen” Austen & Lewis . -£549 11 6 
T. C. Hoses, Woodside Green, S.E. (accepied).° 553 9 0 | G- MUNRO, Heathfield Avenue (accepted). 495 O 5 
For enlargement of Crown Post Office. is EARLESTOWN,. | 
_@ | For construction of the following works at the gasworks. viz, 
1 eee POD) «Eau gees Be £10 (1) two additional lifts to gasholder, roo (eet pe 
C. Jackson ; : ; i ; : 3.037 Ps (2) two settings of regenerative retorts; (3) extension of 
Si Gofin & Saat ; : ; ; i ; 3 809 ee retort-house, 50 a DY 
A ccepted tenders. | 
Wilson Bros, & Lamplough pS yO. Se 309" a. (1) Clayton, Sons & Co, Ltd. Hunslet, Leeds. 
BUR/ Nightingale | he Aaee ee ey eee (2) Drakes, Ltd, Halifax. | 
H. Leney & Son i : ; ; : 3,555 5 (3) H. Fairclough, Warrington. 
General Builders, Ltd. . : ' : Bbc rye. ie) 
Cropley Bros dtd’. by Pt ae ice enema 10 EASTBOURNE. 
W. Smith & Sons. ; : ; A 3308 50 | For relaying common drains at the rear of 6: to 67 Beate, 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. ‘ ; : ‘ mss 50. 10 Road, 13 to 15 Tower Street and 22 to 28 Tower Road. 
Viney & Stone . : ‘ : : : ats, 338 5 Mr. R. M. GLOYNE, borouey engineer. 
W. H. Lorden & Son ; . : : ees 339 — W. & E. Noakes . : : : : £136 16 | 
Edwards & Medway . . ; : 53208 25 A. HUDSON (accepted). : ; : - + Pea. « q| 
TT. Vaughan: 7. ; : 35237 26 
TURTLE & APPLETON (accepted) : 4 no 322 25 EXETER. 
T. Almond & Son (wzthdrawz7) ‘ : 3,013 16 | For street works at Newtown. | 
A. Old materials. W. GIBSON (accepted) : : ; . £1,964 18 i 


LL eTONEL 
INE. 


THRE HAM HiLu AND DOULTIING STONE co. 

(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) oe ie 

Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN; 
bie LD ee Sime 


‘Impermeable” Concrete Pavin 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &e. : 


ARTIFIGIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Wind 
Dressings, &e. Fireproof Floors and Stairs. | 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONG N. 


Absolutely the Cheapest. and 
Most Thorough means of 


riangey avr E 
out: rer 


Absolutely Safe from Fire. 
Head Office & Works: TOWNMEAD ROAD, FULHAM, S. 


\ 
! 
| 


aml 
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SUPPLEMENT 


—————————— | CC 


ERITH. GATESHEAD. 
set works in Norman Road, Caldy Road and Station | For erection of a public mortuary at Dunston. Mr. J. B. 
ad North, Belvedere, Kent. Mr. A. H. JENNINGS, RENTON, pet Parish Offices, Whickham. 
veyor. W. B. Collin : - : ‘ ‘ - e12008O. 
hair & Co. 435134 12 6 J. Ross& Son . : 3 - . «ICON Os 0 
ence & eer 2,889 I 9 A. NOBLE, Dunston (accepted re. . ‘ $60, T5) G 
Catley . 2,780 0 oO 
re & Son ae a HAYWARD’S HEATH. 
ee ll 2,619 : For sewerage works in the Balcombe Road and College Road, 


Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, with manholes, &c. Mr. W. 


ce and Stone Sur ly ou 
% M aintenan : P BEACH, surveyor. 


: ei 2,514) 3°. 6 
iD, Mider& Co. ; : ; s 12;442/10 2 Soan . 2 : : . . . . £31530 o oO 
_ . Wheeler. ; 2:39. (Sey Rayner. y . : : sie as 2,985 90 oO 
"LARD, Child’s Hill, 'N.W. + provisionally aeanee . . . . . . . - 2,922 0 0 
we : 23724 ee TO Pe ms . . . : . : 72,000 G5 © 
edrette . - ; : - ~ : BPAY E bite 3%} 
King . ‘ 2,300 O O 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. ANSCOMBE & HEDGECOCK, Lindfield (accepted ) 1.98 35' Ole O 
q<ing-up part of Queen’s Road, Frinton. Ketteringham ., ‘ 1,965 0 o 
} Anderson . #505... 0.50 
[ACKENZIE & Son, Clacton-on-Sea (ae- HOVE. 
aed) . , : ' ‘ ‘ ; » 532-13 © | For street works. Mr. H. H. SCOTT, borough surveyor. 
| Accepted tenders. 
| GOSPORT. A Montgomery Street. 
ection of a fire-brigade station. Mr. H. FRostT, sur- J. Parsons & Sons a Bins pate ' - £353 9 © 
yor. Quantities not supplied. : : co 
& oy Panes. + ih es © i5f1,670° of of . W- Whitman. ef eT ee eae 336 17 0 
tant : : : : : 27,6507 GG : 
fe _ ues 1,650 © © Pigt atSOnS) ONS tony i.) eel 2. 279, 0.0 
jLear& Son. ; ; ; : et,030) OneO 
n Hunt : ; : ‘ : : 29 1;595 90! tO ILKESTON. 
For Contract No. 2, Meerbrook Sough pumping station and 
| GRIMETEORPE. Chadwick Nick service reservoir. Messrs. G. & F. W. 
ection of six houses in Joseph Street, Grimethorpe. HODSON, engineers, evenhorovan and Westminster, 
Vrs. R. & W. DIXON, architects, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. ibaa Binns . : ; : : 201,302. 02.0 
Accepted tenders. B. Cooke & Co, : : : : ts 050. 0 Oo 
G. F. Brown, Barnsley, builder. Jo Fi., Vickers; Ltde, ; : : : a5 73000 OF 0 
\ G, & L. England, Barnsley, carpenter and joiner. P. Drake. : : : : ; : =) 55,0000 0 
aE Binns, ‘Cudworth, plumber. J. F. Price . ; - : : Es 1,700 20 0 
| ~ J. H. Seacroft, Grimethorpe, plasterer. W. Moss & Sons, ide : ; , 1240,750. 20, 0 
E. Fleming, Barnsley, slater. T..omart:. : : ; é . 240,400), 0% © 
| J. P. W. Sykes, Cudworth, painter. H. Ashley ; : : P : ‘ : pei? ° Oo 


| 
> TECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


N&PHILLIPS CABLES; 


cs Lee GUARANTEED 
HE FOR PRicE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


1 PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


bd 


BLACGKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


DWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 


SS Ere 


HOT WATER, 
High and Low 
\ Also STEAM. 


'D GRINDROD & CO., 
: st, SHEFFIELD. 


Lifts a Specialty. 


CM. T. ME 
DEPTFORD, S8.F, 


tha 
oi No. 2740. oO. 
— VENTILATING : SHEETS. 
a RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 
7 &e. 
A =e IRON ROOFING 
e 08 Specialties | i Ub j | AND 


in Polished Work. 


eae 


LIANCE POTTHEKIES, 
1.E, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR 60. 


\\ |ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
) DIRECT COUPLED GALVANIZERS xixns'or IRONWORK. 


ne ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 
ce HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR jernoce :—Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, 


OODVILLE.” The “ Defiance” Washdown. H A N D POW ER. LON DON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT : 
EE ~~! ~!U~!~!C~C~C~*~C~*~*~*# ; 
IRELAND. KEIGHLEY. 


dditions and improvements at Peterborough Cottage, | For erection of a four-storey wool warehous , 
re ease Cork, pai 2 W. H. HILL & Son, architects, Keighley. Messrs. MOORE & CRA Tee atten ur 
» arch c 
28 South Mall, Cork. York Chambers, Keighley. : 
J. KEARNS, Fish Street, Cork (accepted) . + 380,020 Accepted tenders, 
For erection of a residence on the Donovan Estate, Gillabbey. T. Moore, Keighley, mason, 
Messrs. W. H. HILL & SON, architects, Cork. J. Hartley, Keighley, joiner. 
J. DELANEY & Co., Henry Street, Cork H. Firth, Keighley, plumber, 
(accepted) . : y . : ‘ «£1,140 0. 0 a Greenwood, Keighley, plasterer, - 
J. Barrett, Keighley, ironfounder, 
KIRKLINTON. W. Thornton, Bingley, slater, 

For restoration of Kirklinton Church, Carlisle. die cs W. H. Heywood & Co, Huddersfield, patent glaier, 
MARTINDALE, architect, Viaduct Chambers, Carlicle: LEEDS. ' 
tine oe’, ee ae nee For ees ei painting, &c., various police stations 't 

Jo He Bped -o catae ta Ginn gag cane tase Accepted tenders 
G.. Black, Carlisle". Pain yee ( j Mere 2 G. eee Mabgate—Millgarth Street and ba 
iS arsh Lane — . £49. 
Taylor & Clifton - + + 4 4 4 4120 6]  G_ Hall, Woodhouse Lane—Kirkstall and Ki 
W. M. Hill & Son. Hol as : 3 oi 2 POS mel ZaRO stall Road . a 
Re MiB & SOR pee csi aie ieee) is ahd a Oe Roylance & Horsman, Raglan Road—inspector’s 
D. Canin go ise sea Sener een eh epee Oe house and bridewell, town hall . 31 
R.S. Kirk... - + 4917 6] 4. Priest, Jack Lane, Hunslet—York Road, East ” 
PENFOLD & Son, Brampton (accepted) : : 34 17 6 Street, Hunslet, and Hunslet Road . é.. | 
R, Westray . : . S450. 50 Jenkins, Lollerton & Go, me Merrion Streesas 
Risin aeraek Sheepcar, Headingley and Chapeltown police 
Langfield & Co. . 3 , ; : : ; 8a 0 stations. ar 
Guided & Co’. Reet Wt ares 2 d f : ss 0 Oo T. E. Knowles, Beeston Hill—Holbeck, Beeston | 
Greenwood & Co. shia 4a. cbt oe Ce ene pai ew On and Beeston Road. st 
Dinning & Cooke. . : 3 2 67 17 6 C. Hirst, Beeston Hill—- New Wortley, Upper | 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins . . -. . 63 8 6 Wortley and F arnley ; 16 | 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co... ak 62 8 6 J Naylor, slown, Stree Bramley—Armley and 
Corbett & Son . : . : . : : 52.1050 Bramley . . . . See) 
H. Skidmore. : : : : : 48 00 LITHERLAND. 
Seward & Co., Preston* f 23) 8.0 
Ss Prouivenalty Hecaple ae For construction of a new approach footbridge over the Je 
” and sear Canal. Mr, A. H. — ie ma . 
ce t ' é é 
; LONGTOWN : Feeds & F rowde : i , Q 5 - 
For erection of two bridges at Stapleton, Longtown, Carlisle. McIntyre & Jones nea, | 
Mr. JAMES MURRAY, surveyor, Kirklinton, Carlisle. Wood & Co. eee | 
Quantities by surveyor. G. Wilbey ee | 
MurRAY & SON, Stapleton (accepied ) - 1 BSA Sd BLAKELEY & Co., , Liverpool (accepted) as 
Surveyor’s estimate, £380. JOR secur; Ashmore. <<, ego. 


E B. N. SNEWIN & SON TD), MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERC 
m E | b BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGD 


J 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LON DON, E.C. Telephone of 


FOR ALL CLIM 
s WATER-PROOF. RO 
INSECT-PR 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. Placed under Floor Boards 101 
Damp and Deapmns SounD, Also for Damp Walls. got 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 
VAL- DE-TRAY 


CLOISONNE GLASS ‘oor ssriut 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire Distri 


GEORGE GREENWOOD & 


Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving I 
Anew decorati ve. : a pReTevea t pall 
material COMPETENT WORKMEN EMPL 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED, ESTIMATE. 


transpar ent and Telog. Address, “ CONCRETE, HALIFAX.” 
Pe TERRA-COT 


DOOR OR WINDOV 
The 


PANELS, PILLAR 


CLOISONNE GLASS 
: Co, 


6éBerners St.Oxford St. 
ndon W. 


Samples” 
= Ee oma aeereare fost Are invited vo wie fr Samo 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL s 


Vol. LKVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s, 6a./6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cann0l 
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SUPPLEMENT 
. LITHERLAND—continued. MILDLETON. 
+ eet works in Linacre Road from Bridge Road tothe | For street works in Andrew Street, from Haworth Street to 
jotle boundary. Mr. A. H. CARTER, surveyor. Haslam Street. 
eee CC CC CSC £5486" 0 | Fletcher& Bailey | . |... 4208) 5 
Seen Cll le 86T OOOO i BALOMRCOD DON | TESA.) aia gee RL 7 3 
ee oats os) 2575 KOO) WR Head . 7... ee 203 6 6 
Vy wens. : : é : , , « 3465 O50 
Me 24ST OO NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS. 
, yson . . : . . . . - 2,366 © O| For sinking a well to the depth of about 200 feet, and the 
hadwick . . . . . . » 2,229 0 0 driving of headings at the pumping station, Newton-le- 
. ALMER, Aintree (accepied ) - : eeelGyi O71 O Willows, Lancs. 
J. J. POOLE, St. Helens (accepted). 
MANCHESTER. RAWMARSH. 
sverage works, Alderley Edge. Mr. HAROLD SHELDON, | For sewerage and street works. in Wannop, Fitzwilliam, Cole- 
j\.S.1., surveyor. man and Foundry Streets, leading from Broad Street and 
J, RNKINS & Son, Blackburn (accefted ). .£491 10 o Greasborough Road, Parkgate. Mr. Wo. J. PETCH, sur- 
veyor. 
| A. Mottram. : ; . : : m4,1,045 1351 
| MARYPORT. M. Hall & Son ; ; : : : 841 18 1 
instruction and delivery at Maryport Harbour of two L Giese : ; : ‘ ; : ] Ee ee 
‘ k. Morton ; 5 ; ‘ : : 728 OT 
gon travelling steam cranes. B. Boot 708 § 6 
]LBURN, Workington (accepted). . . £795 0 0 C. GREEN & Co., Rotherham (arcepied). . 655 6 10 


SANDBACH, 


For erection of a detached villa for the Wesleyan minister. 
Mr. A. PRICE, architect, Sandbach. 


MIDDLETON-ON-THE-WOLDS. 
ection of Wesleyan chapel and schools at Middleton-on- 
t]-Wolds. Messrs. GELDER & KITCHEN, architects, 


| J. Stringer . ; : : ; ; : 765 0 Oo 
plmeette, ana W. Street . : : , ; ; : , 625 .0 Oo 
 eason & Son -. ; = (in=45799 50) -O AEL Ao 
_ansfield ; Sn é (at is az7guioe 3 Sey ee B Middle: hla bre . sf o 
jons ; i : ; j j . 7738 0 0 IRCHALL Bros., Middlewich (accepted) . . 59340 o 
| lackburn & Sons . . . ° . . 758 Oo oO SCOTLAND. 
Soe crative Builders’. ‘ ; ; : 739 12 © | For roof of retort-house at Broughty Ferry. 

ae ; : : ; : ; . ge a % G. B. SMITH & Co, Craighall Ironworks, Glasgow (accef/ed ). 
RFoley : ; : ; : ; 730 o o | For erection of a bench of gas retorts, Arbroath. 
ip & Son. : ; ‘ : ; ; ROO 0 Accepted tenders. 

$Ullathorne . : . ' , , oF YOO? 25 40 R. Dempster & Sons, Elland, brickwork of 

(rdam . : : é “ - ano =< O5).0 retort bench . : : : : , . £1jICO “0 oOo 
janes . 2 6 ‘ : ; : - '699>0 oO H. Balfour & Co, Leven, ironwork of retort 
wifes . : ; : ; ; : 4 FO590 0 benchy.g, : : : . . : : 82l 0 oO 
BOtE) ‘ , 4 : ; ; : 649 9 6 R. Brand & Sons, Arbroath, concrete founda- 

| Eastwoon, Driffield (accepéed ) : OLS eG © tions of refort bench . : ‘ ‘ ‘ 160 0 oO 
= 


«BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


‘LITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. — gwen, wesveounne park, 


j ” 
LITE, BATH. L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, s.w. 


ere Meracon” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
{0 LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. x4 
TAG Sr GN RS Ray 
NS {e Nos oi QUARRIES. 


QUARRIES. rit 
ce oe 
MONK’S PARK. § {u we Sats BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWN. a ce COMBE DOWN. 
.\} A 
CORNGRIT. So's et gan STOKE GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. gr 9" WESTWOOD GROUND. 
BRADFORD pre gv’ obtained only of | PORTLAND Registered 
; “i The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | : TRADE MARK 


WERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


NTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
F/PARTMENTS CHANGED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO. 
MADEIRA IS BROUGHT TO BRITAIN. 


“IAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E.C. 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


1erican Maple Flooring. 


‘ONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
|\Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


WITT & COMPANY, 168,70 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London.” 
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SCOTLAND—continued. 


For sewerage works at Drumore Road, Campbeltown. 
D. & A. HAMILTON (accepted ) Me 5OLTS. Fo 


For extending and laying-out cemeteries at East Wemyss 
and Methilmill, including the building of a lodge, 
mortuary and boundary walls, the formation of drives, the 
laying of a 2-inch cast-iron water-pipe, and other works. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. SANG, engineer, Kirkcaldy. 


J. & J. FARMER, Methil (accepted) . . £2,628 16 8 
For repair of Arbeadie Terrace. Mr. FERRIES, burgh sur- 
veyor. 
Grieg 4 £2870. 0 
DAVIDSON BROS., Banchory, Kincardineshire 
(accepted ) : 204 17 6 


For extension of the auxiliary filter He of Perth bridge. 
D. & R. TAYLOR, Perth (accepied ) ~ £AA2 37. 70 


STOCKPORT. 
For painting the. exterior of the technical school buildings. 
Mr. J. ATKINSON, borough surveyor. 


T. A. J. Barnes ay Hees ees 
J. Longson 45 0 0 
R. Hunt & Co. 40 15 Oo 
SWINDON. 
For additions and alterations to 38 Regent Street. Mr. 
R. J. BESWICK, architect, Swindon. 
Parker & Sons : f : 3 5 -£486 0 0 
Tydeman Bros. ‘ : : 5 .+ 460 0 0 
C. Williams . 459 9 oO 
Spackman Bros. . A20310.70 
S. Chambers 389 IO oO 
A. J. Colborne : j GOT Tomas 
J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted ) : : : 800) Os 10 
WALES. 


For construction of a steel conical buoy, for the Cardiff Cor- 


poration. Mr. WILLIAM HARPUR, borough engineer. 
Hills Dry Docks and Engineering Co, Ltd. £45 oO 
Tyneside Engine Works, Ltd, . ; 870.210 
Mordey, Carney & Co., Ltd. 36) -O-"o 
Mountstuart Graving Docks and Engineering Coe 3 

Ltda F ; (2220) 10) 2O 
E. LACE & SON, Lt. (accepted ie : e at 20 uN 220 


For painting interior and exterior of the Central Marke 


WALES—continied. 


Mary Street, Cardiff. Mr. WILLIAM HARPur, borg 


engineer. 
D. Mullens 
W. Davis & Son yd | 
F. Robbins Be i 
E. Turner & Sons . « mng8 | 
GOUGH Bros, Cardiff (accepted) 487 | 


For laying new j inch water-main to Rhos Trillo, Colwyn . 
Mr. WILLIAM JONES, surveyor. ; wyn a 
reg laying and Jointing. -_. i 


W. Westwood 

B, C. Farmer os | 
T. Rowland . 0 4 es 
R. .D: Hughes; : 5 . d ; . 222 | 
P. Mooney & Co. . 216: 
Parry & Jones 212 | 
Hughes & Rowlands 206 


D. CALDER (& H; 7Q: EVANS, Colwyn Bay 
(accepted . : 163 | 
For erection of a claseronee ae other addivien to ‘de New 
Board school buildings, Llanstadwell. Mr, D, Ep\; 
THOMAS, architect, Victoria Plage Haverfordwest, ; 


J. Davies: =. £665 : | 
J. HARRIES, Neyland (accepted). 544 | 
Cole & Son . ‘ 540 
For erection of SuuHe shel pees lodge and tien rean 
room, Penarth. 
’ Accepted tenders. as i 
Esplanade shelter. | 
J. Jones & Sons, Station Road. fae 000 
Park lodge. 
J. Jones & Sons, Station Road. : 658 
Reading-room. 

J. Pickford, jun, Bromfield Place . . “e 543 (: 


For supply, delivery and erection at the generating stic 
Swansea, of the following plant:—Two 600 kw, continw I 
current steam dynamos, together with condensing 1 
steam and exhaust pipes and valves, for the Corporatn 

BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING 

Ltp., London (accepted ). tae a 


— 
fer 
a, 


po SS <5} 
BY SPECIA 
APPOINT/IEAT 


Designers and 


MANSIONS, VILLAS, FLATS, COUNTRY HOUSi 
OR SINGLE APARTMENTS : 
FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


WITH ECONOMY AND DISTINC 


ARCHITECTS. OWN “DESIGNS CARRIED to) 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


GALLERIES :-— 


LONDON: | 


Atso aT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN. 


Manufacturers 


\S OT hea GF 


‘ene 


175-181 OXFORD STREET, Ww. s 
175, 170 SLOANE STREET, : SW 
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—— °° | Seed 
portable stove. In use asuction pipe of the pump 1s connected 

ILLUSTRATIONS. into the cessp ol, the suction pipe of the pump is connected 

PARR'S BANK, LIVERPOOL. also to the cistern and the delivery pipe to the stove. Pumping 

results in a vacuum being created in the cistern as drawn up, 


_RIPON: THE CHOIR. LOOKING WEST. the discharged air passing through the fire in the stove to 
eliminate the foul gases. There is no slop or smell, and the 

van, when full, can be drawn bya horse to any convenient 

place of discharge and emptied by simply opening a valve. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


* DAWYCK, PEEBLESSHIBE, N.B. 


IANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY'S PREMISES, STRAND. b : 
as Messrs. AUSTIN & Co., of the Newcastle Elevator Works, 
joLLINS’S MUSIC HALL: PROSCENIUM AND PRIVATE BOXES Newcastle-on-Tyne, have just prepared an illustrated pamphlet 


| descriptive of their various makes of electric and hydraulic 
| COUNTRY RESIDENCE: SOUTH-EAST AND SOUTH-WEST ASPHO. | elevators. The former are so constructed that overloading 
(which is so damaging to this kind of elevator) is impossible, 
as should the load be excessive they will repeatedly cut off the 
TRADE NOTES. current circuit until the maximum safe load has been defined, 
; and if the supply is turned off at any time one may easily work 
‘ge heating of Ebenezer Wesleyan chapel, Shalesmoor, | them by hand-power, being provided with a hand wheel for 
ieffield, and also the new pianoforte warehouse and show- | this express purpose. They are also proof against over- 
‘oms of Messrs. W. F. Cole & Sons, Surrey Street, Sheffield, | crowding, having not only a limit stop at the extreme ends, 
ive been successfully carried out by Messrs. Alfred Grindrod | put also a patent automatic reserve stop in case of the ordinary 
Co., heating, ventilating and drying engineers, of West | ones breaking from any cause, and should the car be obstructed 
‘ reet, Sheffield, on the small-pipe high-pressure system. The] in descending by any means the lifting ropes would then all 
‘me firm have also heated with improved low-pressure | yncoil off the barrel and get twisted together, but to prevent 
}yparatus the new conservatories at ‘“‘ Brantwood,” Sheffield, | this possibility these machines have a very simple appliance 
je Mrs. Thomas Roberts, and the offices of Messrs. Joseph | whereby they automatically stop themselves when any obstruc- 
right & Co., Norfolk Street, Sheffield. wad tion occurs; and, in case of the steel lifting ropes ever 
"In the new Avenue piece, “ The Little French Milliner,” | breaking, the double-safety apparatus will instantaneously 
essrs. Oetzmann & Co., of Hampstead Road, W., who are | arrest the car and sustain it from the guides; the greater 
yperts in the art of furnishing daintily and inexpensively, have | the load the more effectual will it grip until repaired, 
‘Ovided a beautiful scene for the Tea Room Club, in which | thereby avoiding what might have been a serious accident. 
1 exquisite shade of rose-hued silk predominates, while inthe | The hydraulic elevators are used very extensively where 
‘to's flat there is much quaint and pretty furniture, brightened | water pressure is available ; they are divided into three classes 
rahandsome striped green silk brocade. The two scenes | —high, medium and low pressure. The high pressure can 
ay well inspire “ those about to marry” with a desire to visit | only be obtained by having a pump and an accumulator, which 
‘etzmann’s and secure some such dainty equipments for their | is rather costly except where there are a few machines to feed. 
vn prospective homes. The medium pressure, about 700 lbs. per square inch, comes 
_ SOME years agoa Merryweather vacuum apparatus was | next, and can be obtained at a nominal cost, there being 
\pplied to Pokesdown, near Bournemouth, and met with | hydraulic supply stations in most large towns. Low pressure 
eat success both as regards time and labour occupied in } can be obtained by placing a reservoir on the top of the 
nptying the cesspools and the abatement of nuisance caused | building, or direct from the ordinary supply in the street. 
7the old van system Then the city of Rochester adopted | Hydraulic elevators occupy very small floor space, make very 
‘is new apparatus with similar results, and now Bournemouth | little noise, require less attention, and have fewer working 
is just ordered an equipment. The vacuum apparatus parts than any other kind of elevator, and are not at all liable to 
ferred to consists of an air-tight van, a strong pump and a | get out of order where they have a medium pressure of water. 


/PALL MALL, S.W. 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 


‘LB. E.L.B. 
‘1B. THE E.L.B.SS as BEST E LB. 


LB. coRoNATION ILLUMINATIONS. EF-8 


‘LB 
/" BECAUSE :— 
‘L bi 1. It is the CHEAPEST SYSTEM on the MARKET. F L ir 
| 

| 9. It can be APPLIED in the SHORTEST SPACE of TIME. Zerehates 


‘LB. 3. It can be FIXED ANYWHERE to ANY DESIGN. E LB. 


‘LB. piecest errects at smauest cost. EL.B. 


LB. piperRi¢ LIGHTING BOARDS £7‘ 


L.B. (BRITISH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd.), 
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MESSRS. GLOVER & CO, wood-working machinists, Leeds, 
have long been favourably known as manufacturers of machines 
for making bundles of firewood from waste or fresh wood. 
Hitherto the sticks from the chopping machine had to be 
gathered up from the floor by hand. Messrs. Glover have, 
however, now succeeded in devising a gatherer which will pick 
up sticks from irregular heaps on the floor, and place them 
side by side in regular rows for bundling. As the sticks are 
sifted they drop into narrow spouts, which cause them to assume 
a uniform position lengthways, in which direction they are 
shot forward by rapidly moving travelling belts into narrow 
travelling boxes working on the top of a belt, which is about 
as wide as the sticks are long. By means of an ingenious 
arrangement of clapper the sticks are placed either perfectly 
straight in these boxes or else they are made to drop out, in 
which latter case they travel back, and accomplish the 
journey once more, Being compactly arranged, this stick- 
arranging apparatus occupies very little floor space, and as the 
mechanism is very simple it is readily operated, and not likely 
to get out of order. From the chip-arranging machine the 
sticks are conveyed by a travelling band to the bundling 
machine. They are first fed into a measuring box, from which 
they pass down into a cylinder, in which they are shaken by a 
spring and cam arrangement, and the ends levelled. Two 
pairs of formers now bring the collection of sticks into a 
cylindrical form, and whilst the bundle is held in this position the 
sticks are finally straightened. Although both pairs of formers 
act upon the sticks simultaneously, they are withdrawn alter- 
nately, so that the shapeliness of the bundle is preserved until 
the compressing jaws secure it. A plunger then further 
advances, placing the formed bundle of sticks within the com- 
pressors, and then quickly returns, so that a new charge of 
sticks may be placed in front of it for another bundle. Wire 
is next fastened round the bandle while under pressure by a 
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ttention to | 
D. Gru 


The principle of this in 

the cistern—g cylinder— 
i from thi’ 

any way into contact wit] 
, 1 valve j) 
superseded, the supply of water being regulated by aifhect| 
valve placed under the cistern, which, when the latter is ful) 
while a valve of similar 

: ic the main 
This appliance, in addition to rendering contamination jm. 
possible, would obviate the discomfort and expense attendan| 

on the breaking of pipes through frost. | 


MESSRS. JEFFREY & CO.’S NEW PREMISES. 


MEsSRS. JEFFREY & CO, for so many years established in 
the Essex Road, Islington, have come to the conclusion that 
the works, however admirably suited they may be for manu- 
facturing purposes, are no longer conveniently situated for 
architects and the class of clients for whom they cater, and there- 
fore, following the westward trend of fashion and Progress, they 
have taken capacious premises at 31 Mortimer Street, Regent 
Street, where, in a handsomely appointed gallery, some go feet 
by 30 feet, they are showing zz sifz some very beautiful 
designs in wall-decorations, ‘he gallery itself is hune with 
the latest decoration by Walter Crane, consisting of a swag 


frieze of fruit in bright colours on a light ground over a. 
wall surface hung: with a simple Stripe of olive sprays in _ 
a delightfully quiet and at the same time rich green, the whole . 
forming a charming background for furniture and pictures, — 
In the gallery are also exhibited the “Lion and Dove” frieze | 
and “ Rose Bush” paper, also designed by Mr. Crane, | 
which was exhibited in Paris in 1900, where the firm were 
awarded the two gold medals; and two col urings of the. 
“Estuary” frieze, designed by Horace Warner, a very artistic — 
frieze which has the merit of not appearing to “repeat” Here 
are also various examples of ceiling papers, from designs by 


wire-twisting apparatus, and, the pressure having been removed, 
the finished bundle is automatically pushed out of the machine 
by its successor. Messrs. Glover & Co. are also, as our readers 
are aware, the makers of the “Ideal” saw guard, of which the 
popularity increases, owing doubtless to the fact that it is a 
thoroughly. and well designed arrangement for the purpose, 
which is now being adopted by many firms who were previously 
Strongly prejudiced against such appliances, but who find the 
“Ideal” to give perfect satisfaction where other guards have 
been found unsatisfactory, obstructive, and in some cases even 
dangerous. 


Heywood Sumner and other artists. The entrance hall i: 
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COWL so successful as ‘WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, Y¥ 
LONDON OFFICE: 11 VISTORIA STREET, W 


the “ EMPRESS” 
JOHN CLARK, L 


Expert advice free in London 
Rail fare only in Country 

J BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WI 
\ 46 & 47 HIGH § 


EWART & SONL™ 
fli 
\ NEW OXFORD STRE 
| 


346-350 Euston Road 
An oxen 
AMT im Manufact rer of ever. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 


AND 


57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
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ith choice examples of their finest work, including embossed 
ather papers, lacquered printed papers on gold ground, and 
Ik flocks. The new “Coronation” damask, taken from one 
* those old Venetian designs in which the crown is made the 
ading feature, also forms an important part of this exhibit. 
he gallery will be open on Monday next, the 2tst, and will 
ntain a large display of new season’s decorations and wall- 
ypers, as well as of those which have been designed by 
ading architects and designers during the last thirty years, 
‘nongst which will be found specimens of the work of Owen 
ones, Dr. C. Dresser, W. Burges, E. W. Godwin, Albert 

oore, C. L. Eastlake, B. T. Talbert, A. F. Brophy, Kate 
/aulkner, W. J. Muckley, J. D. Sedding, Brightwen Binyon, 
|. H. Mackmurdo, S. Mawson, H. W. Batley, G. C. Haité, 
'Haward, C. F. A. Voysey, and include the latest designs 
Walter Crane, L. F. Day, Heywood Sumner, A. F. Vigers 
id Stephen Webb. 


| 
i‘ 
| 
| BOMMER SPRING HINGES. 

‘p give herewith an illustration of a new spring hinge which 
_ssesses three valuable attributes, ze. simplicity, efficiency 


‘dcheapness. This hinge is made in both single and double 
jm, is self-acting, has adjustable tension, and is practically 
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indestructible. It is supplied in all sizes from 3 inches up- 
wards, and in every variety of finish. It does not necessitate 
the cutting away of the woodwork of either door or jamb 
beyond what is required for the ordinary butt hinge, and as 
the spring is contained in every hinge, instead of as is 
customary, one hinge of a pair, the required amount of tension 
is secured with less strain than is usual. This hinge, which is 
of American origin, has been largely employed in public build- 
ings throughout the States, and almost equally widely in 
Germany, where it has established an excellent reputation. It 
is now being placed on the English market by Mr. Walter P. 
Notcutt, agent for the United Kingdom, at Bristol House, 
Holborn Viaduct. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE new electricity station of the Middleton, Lancs, Cor- 
poration was opened on Monday last It is situated in Townley 
Street, and contains three engines and dynamos’ The con- 
tracts for the erection and equipment of the station amount to 


32,9952. 


THE Elland District Council have just received intimation 
from the Local Government Board that they are prepared to 
sanction a loan of 16,0o00/. for the dual scheme of electric 
lighting and refuse destructor. 

PROFESSOR THWING, of Syracuse University, has, it is 
said, invented a thermo-electric generator which he claims 
greatly reduces the cost of obtaining electric power. By the 
new method electricity is generated from heat more directly 
than by any method known at present. The new generator 
could be employed in electric automobiles. 


THE Croydon County Council have appointed Mr. John 
G. Scott, burgh electrical engineer of Leith, to the. office of 
Corporation electrical engineer, at a salary of 4oo/., rising to 
600/, There were fifty applications. Twelve candidates were 
interviewed by the committee, and four came before the 
Council, Mr. Scott eventually being unanimously elected. He 
has had previous electrical engineering experience at Glasgow, 
Coatbridge, Bradford and Whitehaven. Mr. Scott’s closest 
competitor for the appointment was Mr. Wilfred C. Thomson, 
electrical engineer to the Great Northern Railway Company. 

A LocaL Government Board inquiry was held last week 
at the town hall respecting the proposal of the Brighton Town 
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Council to borrow 45,oco/. for establishing a municipal tele- 
phone system. The intention is to cover not only the borough, 
but a radius of about ten miles, Burgess Hill being reached on 
the north, Steyning on the west and Lewes on the east. The 
only opposition came from the neighbouring town of Hove, 
where, it was stated, the Town Council desired to retain the 
sole control of their roads. Replying to the Inspector, the 
Engineer advising the Brighton Corporation said it would 
much embarrass the scheme if Hove persisted in refusing 
permission to cross its streets, but it would not prevent it from 
being carried out, 


VARIETIES. 


THE new church of All Saints, Weston-super-Mare, was 
dedicated on the roth inst. by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN has appointed May 29 for the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the new municipal buildings 
which are to be erected in Lichfield Street, Walsall. 

A BLOCK of buildings erected by a joint committee repre- 
senting the whole of the Fylde Union, with the exception of 
Blackpool, as an infectious diseases hospital at a cost of close 
upon 20,000/., was opened at Moss Side on Monday afternoon 
in the presence of a representative gathering from all parts of 
the Fylde. The hospital is situated on the road from Kirkham 
to Lytham. 

A NEW Wesleyan church which has just been erected at 
Walsall Wood was opened last week. The building is in the 
modern Gothic style with terra-cotta facings and stained-glass 
windows. A vestibule extends the whole length of the building, 
and there are classrooms, vestry and orchestra. The seating 
capacity is nearly 4oo, and a peculiar feature is a sloping floor 
of wooden blocks. The architect is Mr. C. W. D. Joynson. 

THE cross which was erected by the Dowager Duchess of 
Argyll on a headland at Macharioch, Argyllshire, in memory of 
her husband, the eighth Duke of Argyll, and which was injured 
by the hurricane of November 12 last, has been restored. The 
design of the cross is the same, but the construction has been 
greatly strengthened and the base is more massive. The 
pedestal with the inscriptions was not injured, and remains as 
it was, 

THE reopening after restoration of Brunswick Wesleyan 
chapel, Leeds, took place on Sunday. The interior of the 
building has undergone complete renovation, and now presents 
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a bright and attractive appearance. The improvem 
estimated to cost 2,250/, which will include the 
rebuilding of the organ, a work that will be undertaken 
immediately, the contract having been let, 
been installed. 


THE chancel of the new church of St. Luke, which 
intended to meet the religious requirements of the Burton Lane! 
district of York, was consecrated on the r2th inst. Owing to! 
lack of funds, the church, which is eventually to consist of 
a nave and a chancel, under one vaulted roof, 113 feet long by 
22 feet wide, has to be built in sections, and it was the tire i. 
portion—the chancel—which the Archbishop consecrated on 
Saturday. The estimated cost of the church is 8,000/, and _ 
when complete it will accommodate 800 worshippers, The E 
section finished consists of the vestries; chancel and aisles 
which will accommodate 300, with a temporary west end, which | 
can be taken down when the remainder of the work js pro- 
ceeded with. on 


THE Executive of the British Fire Prevention Comatttes A 
announce that Mr. Ellis Marsland, district surveyor of Cam- i 
berwell, has consented to act as honorary secretary, thus 


in respect to 


ent is 


~~ 
a 


fh 


? 


A.M.Inst.E E, Royal Insurance Company; and Mr. Hamilton, — 
A.R.I.B.A., district surveyor for North Fulham. ) 
testing arrangements of the committee for the coming session, — 
tests are being arranged with another heavy warehouse floor _ 
with roofing by the Vulcanite Company, Ltd., with glass by the _ 
Union Plate Glass Company, Ltd., who wish to have their wired 
glass compared with the glazing of the Luxfer Prism Company, 
and Messrs. Pilkington, whose materials have already been | 
under investigation, : 


THE question of vaccination in factories is one of such | 
great importance, and the prejudice generally against vaccina- 
tion is apparently so great among mechanics and labourers, 
that the directors of Electric Lighting Boards (British Mant- 
facturing Company), Ltd., thought it advisable to allow every 
member of their statf half a crown as vaccination bonus money 
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1 ve on full pay in the event of any member of the staff 

snable to work owing to vaccination. Under these 
.nsments the entire staff of the Electric Lighting Boards’ 
‘i, Manufacturing Company), Ltd, factory, 80 York 
.d.Xing’s Cross, some hundred hands in all, from the 
jait to the girls and smallest boys, were all vaccinated, 
, directors thought that, owing to many difficulties in 
sction, the example set might judiciously be followed in 
er wctories, more particularly in the North of London, 
re he returns of smallpox cases have been recently very 


I. ; ‘ 
4 )LLECTION of drawings, formerly belonging to Charles 
.D, as recently been presented to the Victoria and Albert 
se 1 by Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Paget, the latter being a niece 
Mi Charles Kean, and it will shortly be on view in the 
ur galleries. ‘These drawings of theatrical scenery and 
es were executed for Charles Kean by his scenic 
ts W. Telbin, T. Grieve, H. Cuthbert, W. Gordon, 
‘ds and others, as a record of the Shakespearean and 
*y ays produced by him at the Princess’s Theatre during 
€s 1851 to 1859. There will also be exhibited a full- 
stlortrait in water-colours, by Sir William Ross, R.A., of 
‘ jarles Kean as Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, 
‘jancis I.,” written by Fanny Kemble and produced at 
C ent Garden Theatre in 1832. 
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| BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 

3 ‘oundation-stone has been laid of St. John the 
wn list Church, Sandiway, in the parish of Weaverham, 
rorthwich. The church is to cost about 5,coo/. 

A EW post-office is to be erected in Vaughan Street, 
adino, adjoining the Mostyn Art Gallery and close to 
r.way station, at a cost of about 8,o0o0/. 

Tj. foundation-stone was laid on Saturday last by Sir 
va Lawson of the Institute of Journalists. The building 
hit, it is hoped, will in course of time become a sort of 
ss louse—is at the corner of Bridewell Place and Tudor 
-e(Blackfriars. 

Tj; existing Roman Catholic school chapel at Rotherhithe 
0 replaced by a handsome Gothic church capable of 
ti the requirements of an estimated population of 5,000 
30, Recently a start was made, when the foundations of 
nt edifice were prepared. The church will cost 7,090/. 
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THE deputation from Glasgow Corporation which visited 
Manchester and Liverpool to inquire into the question of 
Corporation dwellings have reported favourably on this class 
of house as managed in these cities. The ordinary tenants in 
Manchester include such persons as dock labourers, earning 
4s. 6a. a day, but rarely working full time; a plasterer’s 
labourer, earning 6d. an hour, also with broken time ; and & 
cleansing department employé, with 18s. a week, but seldom 
earning the full wage. Some houses are kept standing empty 
in readiness for displaced tenants. The members of the depu- 
tation were informed that the moral effect on the tenants of 
living in these houses had been most satisfactory. 

NEw offices are in course of erection for the Birkenhead: 
Guardians, and the foundation-stones have recently been laid. 
They will have a frontage of 59 feet to Argyle Street, 176 feet to: 
Conway Street and 100 feet to Oliver Street. Outwardly the 
building, which is three-storey, will have a most imposing 
appearance, being constructed in Ruabon red brick with terra- 
cotta dressings with Crowdundale stone. The angle at the: 
corner of Argyle Street and Conway Street is octagonal, and 
at the head of the building at this point isan ornamented turret 
of elegant design with a dome, the roof of which will be covered 
with copper. The main entrance is from Argyle Street, and 
the entrance for relief applicants in Oliver Street. The main 
porch is deeply recessed, with a moulded arch of terra-cotta and 
red stone intermixed. [Immediately inside the main entrance 
is the main staircase, at either side of which will be granite 
columns and arches in Crowdundale stone. Over the staircase 
will be a dome, through which light will be obtained 
for the main entrance hall. Inside the architect has 
certainly made the most of the space at his disposal, the 
various rooms having been conveniently arranged. The 
departments in the basement are utilised principally for storing 
purposes. On the ground floor are the general offices, clerks’ 
offices, marriage-room, conference offices, relieving-rooms, 
doctors’ rooms, dispensary, and a spacious waiting hall 
measuring 56 feet by 46, for the accommodation of those who 
are waiting to make applications for relief. The Board-room, 
which is 52 feet by 36, more than twice the size of the present 
Board-room, is on the first floor, and on the same floor are the 
general committee-room, assessment-room, extra committee- 
room, consulting-room, lavatories and cloak-rooms, a corridor 
being constructed in such a way as to give access to each 
of these rooms. On the second floor are the valuer’s 
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private office, the vaccination office, book store and extra com- allowed to see it. I do not propose to spend my good mp 
mittee-rooms, while at the rear of this floor is the caretaker’s | in experimenting for the benefit of those who have enterec, 
residence. The third floor is utilised for domestic purposes. | competition with me.” 
The building is fitted up on modern principles and lighted “There is where I think you make a very great misi 
throughout by electricity. The architect for the building | I replied. “That is not the American method. It is oni 
was Mr. Edmund Kirby, the contractor Mr. W. H. Forde, and | to our entire industrial spirit, and it is wor : 
the clerk of works Mr. W. Hughes. It is expected that the | there is not some good reason why we have never 
building will be completed in about twelve months’ time. a narrow spirit of rivalry in this way. Let us first t 
special case, and to do this I must ask you some very sear; 

Arai tetas RR IIR ABET pug cer aR. questions. Is your stone a good one? Is it perfectly <} 
METHODS OF THE AMERICAN STONE TRADERS. | (2%.‘he New York market, providing you can make 


; deliveries right? Are you content to let your stone 
AMERICAN business methods have recently called out wide | itself when once it has been introduced into this mar 


comment in other countries owing to our tremendous industrial | other words, if your stone should be used in some imm 
growth, which has enabled us, says Mr. George Barnum in striking building, would it advertise your quarries and }, 
Stone, to take the foremost place among the world’s producers. | to lead to a further demand for this particular stone? Diy 
Intelligent critics in every land have dwelt upon the fact that | consider yourself as enterprising and as liberal as you 
we do not seem to fear competition, and so do not guard our | mediate competitors ?”’ ee a 
mills and factories and our great industrial plants with the The quarryman was taken aback by this rapid fire of , 
jealous secrecy that is the rule across the ocean. In all'my tions, but he said with justifiable warmth that his ston 
experience in the stone business I have known only three or | the best in the world, that if it once got a foothold in 
four proprietors of quarries or stone mills who have refused | market it would push all similar stones hard, and that int 
free permission to visitors to inspect the works. In every one | matter of price and deliveries he was sure he could; ee 
of these cases the man who interposed an objection was a competition. As to his enterprise, he thought th 
foreigner. It is worth while considering whether anything lies | was on the field ready to make a fight for the desire ‘man 
back of this free-handed and open-minded spirit. while his rivals stayed at home and carried on a ieder-wih 
I think I can best convey the lesson I have in mind by campaign, was proof positive that he was just a little ahe’ 
recounting a conversation I recently held with a stone producer. | them in this matter. ; 
For various reasons I cannot give full particulars as to his busi- “Then, in the name of all the prophets, why are yo: 
ness and its location. It is enough to say that he was a | afraid of competition?” I asked him. “This is a prett 
foreigner by birth, that he has an immense and lucrative busi- | market, and if you had it all to yourself it would swam, 
the business would require millio; 


: 


ness and that no stone of the exact kind that he produces is completely. To swing . 
now sold in this immediate market. Naturally he desired to capital. Do you not think, too, it is a pretty big task for 
get a foothold here in New York. My conversation with him | man to capture the entire market for himself? Veal 
was held in the presence of a machinery maker who was | not represented here at present. : 
endeavouring to interest him in a new stoneworking appliance. you will meet not only with criticis / 
The machinery man fell to talking of the conservatism of stone | with absolute indifference as well, and this is the very ha, 
men and their unwillingness to give a trial to new machinery. thing to overcome. Once your stone is firmly established 5 

, 


If you seek to introdu: 
m and bitter opposition 
He mentioned incidentally that one of his practices was to the obtaining of orders will be merely a matter of husin 
install a machine in some stone-working centre without any _ If you hustle more than your competitors you will get the | 
initial expense to the stone man, provided that the other pro- share of contracts. In the long run the amount - is 
ducers in the neighbourhood should be allowed to inspect its ness in this market will be greater than if you seel ry 
workings. rivals out completely and to fight single-handed 

“Well, I can tell you one thing,” said the quarryman; “if stone.” 
I install one of your machines, none of my rivals will be 


: ; 5 pe 
“But,” said the quarryman in a puzzled way, “ 4 
; 
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w are right in these particulars, how will I be served by 

my competitors to see what labour-saving devices I 
and so let them cheapen their methods of production? 


o my figures ” 
«do not think that this fear need cause you much loss of 


The copyist is a hopeless distance in the rear of the 
Ifyou install this machine it will be months before 
-ompetitors can take it up By this time you will be 
to try something else, and if you keep your wits about 
jure need be no difficulty in staying at the head of your 
, You may ask what you would gain by having your 
| heapen their methods of production. In the first place 
; tried to show you that the best chance for getting your 
<a this market is to have all of the men who quarry it 
eart and soul to have it adopted by the architects and 
5, Ifby the use of improved machinery you can get it 
s market very much cheaper than they, then you will 
sie single-handed fight which I have been deprecating. 
hsecond place, when we give out our contracts we like 
yition. Let us suppose that your variety of stone is 
;dfor a big job. You can rest assured that your rivals 
| asked to figure as well as yourself. When the bids are 
|, if there is a very great difference in the totals it will 
, oe Not only the other quarrymen, but also the 


ealers who put in bids based on their figures, will naturally 
that your stone is cheaper because it is inferior. The 
ict has no time to unravel all of these disputes, and he is 
yo turn at once to another stone with which he is more 
J. But, you will say, I can keep my figures up to about 
bs of my competitors, and put in my pocket the differ- 
at comes from improved methods of production. The 
¥ to this is simple. In any way you look at 
« are seeking to shut out competition in your line, 
jithout competition your stone will never get a 
foothold here. Look at the history of the stone 
1 this country. The stones that have made their way 
zhest favour are those where competition is keenest. 
e, for instance, that there was just one quarry producing 
I iestone. If it had millions of capital and facilities 
wing out unlimited quantities of stone, do you suppose 
sne would ever have come into such general use as at 
»? Now there are scores of strong companies, each one 
iz in every possible way to advance the use of Indiana 
sne. Every building that is put up in which the Bedford 
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vill keep copying after me and so may be able to get. 
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stone is used is an advertisement, not alone for the quarry 
from which these special blocks were obtained, but for this 
variety of stone itself. Nowhere has there been a hotter com- 
petition. The small and unprogressive producers may have 
been forced to the wall, but the big and enterprising companies 
have had all the business they could attend to. Exactly the 
same case is true of the Georgia marble producers. I mention 
these two stones because, being centralised in certain definite 
localities, they naturally lend themselves to illustration 
Instances from the granite and sandstone districts could also 
be given.” 

The quarryman was not quite convinced. ‘We have tried 
a number of times to form an association in our district inorder — 
to keep the prices up and to regulate the business. It has 
always failed. My leading competitor will not ‘ play fair” He 
has broken all agreements and we have forced him to pay 
many fines.” 

“There is another mistake you have made,” I retorted 
“Why do you want any agreement? If you tie yourself up in 
any way like this your rivals get much of the benefit of your 
enterprise and hard work. Have a good understanding with 
them, and even enter into an association, so long as it does not 
propose to regulate prices or parcel out the market. I believe 
in associations, but only as long as they occupy themselves 
with their proper province. Let the association settle terms of 
sale, questions of credit and the like, but leave prices alone. 
What will build up your business is not pushing prices up 
but cutting the cost of production down. This is a 
matter for you to settle for yourself alone Cut off need- 
less wastes, institute rigid economies, install the best and 
most improved machinery, send out of date equipment to 
the scrap-heap, and then welcome any honest competition. 
If you are worth your salt you can more than hold your end 
up__If you are afraid of what your rivals may do, hire a man 
with more push and activity than yourself to manage your 
business. Such men can be had, and they are cheap in the 
long run, no matter what salary they ask.” 

The quarryman mopped his brow, and asked in a very 
quiet tone, “ Well, then, what would you advise me to do?” 

“Go back to your quarries and install this machinery that 
you are looking at. Do not build a shed around it, and put 
guards at the doors to keep out visitors. Rather invite your 
local newspaper to write it up, so that you may get an 
incidental advertisement from it. If your competitors express 
any curiosity concerning it, ask them to call and take half a 
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day off to show it to them. Tell them frankly how it. works, 
and if it saves you money say so. Let it be known that you 
intend to get your stone into the New York market, if 
possible, because you are sure there is a good field there. 
Take every occasion to show that you are the most widely 
awake and enterprising quarryman in your territory. Adver- 
tise your stone so that architects and stone men will not have 
to be told what it is and what its merits are when they hear it 
mentioned. Above all, do not try to work in the dark like a 
mole, even if you are getting stone out of the earth. Come out 
into the sunlight as if you feared no man. Show that you 
have perfect confidence in yourself and in your stone, and that 
competition has no terrors for you, as you mean always to keep 
just a little in advance of the procession. Then hustle—ever- 
lastingly hustle.” 


HEATON NORRIS NEW COUNCIL OFFICES. 


A HANDSOME pile of buildings which has been erected as a 
home for the Urban District Council of Heaton Norris, 
Cheshire, has been recently opened The new council offices 
are of stone construction, having Yorkshire parpoint facings 
with Alderley stone dressings, the roof being covered with 
Tilberthwaite green slates. The design of the main facade 
which fronts Thornfield Road is symmetrical, in accordance 
with the true spirit of Renaissance architecture. This main 
front has a predominating projecting central portion flanked 
by two wings more restricted in treatment and of less altitude. 

_ Approached by a short flight of steps flanked with sweeping 
balustrades on either side is the principal entrance, designed 
in the Doric order with a quaint freedom characteristic of 
Elizabethan architecture. This leads to a spacious vestibule 
decorated in faience, tiles and mosaics. A few steps from the 
vestibule give access to the ground-floor corridor, the main 
staircase to the first floor being central and immediately facing 
the principal entrance. Here again the symmetrical plans of 
all the three floors, viz. basement, ground and first, evince the 
true spirit of the Renaissance. Entered from the main corridor 
on the ground floor are the administrative offices. Those of 
the collector and surveyor are on either side of the principal 
entrance, and are lighted by stone-mullioned windows from 
the front. Communicating -respectively with these, as 
well as directly from the corridor, are the clerk’s general 
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| . 
and the surveyors general offices These - 
similarly ftom the front, and are in the ‘anise "8 
on either side of the predominating central portion of th 4 
facade. The clerk’s private office opens off the corridor 
communicates also with the clerk’s general. It is lighted 
large mullioned window as before from the side eley. 
facing Green Lane. Its more secluded position obtains f 
greater privacy and quiet. Also on the ground floor in 
rear of the building are provided an overseer’s and san} 
inspector’s offices, as well as additional rooms, avalebl 
spare offices, waiting-rooms, &c. At the end of the 
passages on either side of the principal stairs a teleph ¢ 
room and ante to the back entrance are respectively Btoviel 
The approach to the first floor is by means of ane 
easy stairs, commencing at the line of the ground-floor corty 
and going up centrally in a staircase 18 feet wide This‘ 
single stair is in two flights, with a landing midway nh 
height, and terminates at a spacious half-landing the full wi 
of the staircase, and ata level between the ground and : 
floors From this landing to the first-floor level the a pric] 
is by double stairs against either of the staircase walls. h 
stairs, newels and balusters are of the massive Elizabery 
style, and are in oak and pitch-pine. The staircase is 
lighted by a large mullioned window glazed with leaded lit 
of handsome design, colour being introduced in excellent tt 
and proper restriction. 
On the first floor is a similar corridor (8 feet wide) to F 
on the ground floor, and directly approached from this vi 


ie 
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council chamber occupying the entire central part of the fn 
of the building. It is a room nearly 4o feet long by 20 ¢ 
wide and 16 feet in height. The ceiling is covered so as to |x 
resonance to the voice. At either end is a handsome cax 
oak mantel-piece with the crest of the council on a bist 
surrounded by strapwork characteristic of the style. The ke 
part of the walls have a wainscot dado, the upper portion ba 
decorated in subdued harmonious tints. Opening off he 
council chamber, as well as directly from the corridor, areh 
council retiring-room and committee-room. The former ou 
pies the entire left wing of the building from front toiee alk 
well lighted on three of its sides, two stone and mullicsc 
oriel windows occurring symmetrically on the longest sle 
This room is divisible into two, when desirable, by a pa 
folding screen. Its dimensions are :—Length, 41 feet; w 
21 feet ; and height, 13 feet. The council retiring-room 1¢ 
committee-room are finished similarly to the council chare 
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0 waiting-rooms, a stationery store, lavatories, 
The basement is approached under the 
d floor; this is devoted to heating and 
The rooms, however, are lofty, 
an readily be adapted for 


ire also tw 
, this level. 
tairs on groun 
ej utilitarian purposes 
ciis and well lighted, and c 


pial classes, &c. ; 
q> architects are Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, who 


, 1e first premium in the limited competition held some 
Jars ago among nine competitors. 
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THE IRON TRADE. 
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steamers now running from Newport to the River Plate, 
Africa, China, Japan, Brazils and India. 


THE NEW GREENWICH UNION WORKHOUSE. 


TyHE new workhouse in Grove Park, Kent, formally taken over 
by the Guardians by the chairman of the building committee, 
Mr. J. P. Lewis, on the oth inst , was decided to be built on the 
site at Grove Park, in February 1896, a previous scheme, con- 
sidered as long ago as November 1887, for providing additional 
accommodation by extension of the present workhouse build- 
ings at East Greenwich, having been vetoed by the Local 
Government Board, on the ground that the present East 
Greenwich site was already congested. 

The site of the new workhouse, the total area of which is 
1o acres, the level at the entrance being 120 feet above 
Ordnance datum, was purchased in August 1896 at 400/, an 
acre. 

The plans of t 
Board’s architect, 


he new buildings were prepared by the 
Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy, F.R.I.B.A, F.S.L, 
assisted by his son, Mr. T. Norman Dinwiddy, A.R.1.B.A. 
After approval of the plans by the Local Government Board, 
tenders were advertised for, and that of Mr. T. Rowbotham, at 
175,020/., was accepted. Mr. Dinwiddy first became architect 


n and several smaller quantities 
{ lesborough received 8,361 tons from Germany, 648 tons | to the Greenwich Guardians in 1882, in an open competition 
500 tons from the United States Swansea | for the infirmary extension, his designs being then chosen out 
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c\ tons. This large growth, as far as Newport 1 

. doubtedly due to the local demand for t 

li and galvanised sheets, tinplates, wire and nail rods, an 
tir similar articles, and with the esta 

rt. new works of Messrs. 
{i lefolds, Ltd., and other cogna 
¢ offers the advantages of cheaper coa 
mtage with direct oversea carriage, t 
fs still more largely developing in this tra 
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Rotterdam. 


andsomely bound in Cl 


of twenty-three submitted by the final selection of the Local 


Government Board. 
On June 15, 1899, 
Anderson, the then c 


the foundation-stone was laid by Mr. John 
hairman of the Board of Guardians. 

The accommodation provides for 256 aged and six infirm 
males, 172 aged and six infirm females, 200 able-bodied males 
and 100 able-bodied females, and there is, in addition, a 
pavilion for twelve old married couples, making with the 
receiving wards isolation ward a total provision 


and a small iso 
for 816 inmates ; the accommodation for the male inmates is 
on the left (north) of the 


site, and the female on the right 
(south). 

At the entrance from Marvels Lane are placed on the left 
the porter’s lodge, and on the opposite side waiting and visiting 
rooms, with the male and female receiving wards (complete 
with bath, search-rooms, &c.), and on either side stores for 


‘nmates’ clothes and effects. ‘To the left, again, are the dis- 
infecting chamber and mortuary, fitted with post-mortem table 
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and appliances, also stabling for four horses, with residence with small scullery and larder. External fire-escape balc 
over for coachman. and staircases are provided to all the pavilions, 
The administrative block, with its main elevation fronting The chapel, which has seating for 400, is ¢e 
Marvels Lane, is centrally placed, and approachable from all | connected to the main corridors, and within eas 
parts of the institution. On the left, near the entrance, are the | the pavilions. The laundry block contains the 
master’s offices, with waiting-room, and, adjoining, the com- spacious washhouse: with “Separate sthall washh 
mittee-room, with small ante-room, <A surgery is provided. | and officers’ linen, dryi ironi eli 
On the right of the entrance are the master and matron’s | the machinery being driven by, steam power, — ir 
apartments, with matron’s office, linen and serving rooms | room are two electrical engines, each driving a 50. 
adjoining. Following to the left and right respectively, are | a well with engine alternatively coupled to 4 spare 
stores fitted for-males and females’ clothes and washed linen, | dynamo, and a vertical engine driving the laundry machin 
and between a spacious general store approached from the! There is a battery of electrical accumulators Capable of maj 
male and female sides, with a gallery round three sides, top | taining 200 lamps for 10 hours. There are three ovens in tl 
lighted, and fitted for the dry goods and grocery provisions for bakery, of capacity sufficient for the requirements of the i 
the institution; the goods entrance is through a square court- stitution, with bread-room attached, The flour store is situaty 
yard overlooked from the master’s office. In the rear section | over, in the water-tower, on which is a cold-water storay 
of the administrative block are placed the aged and able-bodied | tank of 24,000 gallons capacity. There are four Lancashire boile 
inmates’ dining-halls, divided for the sexes by movable par- | placed below the ironing-room, with coal vaults and a well.) 
titions, and so planned as to be capable of extension to provide | and ventilated stokery. The isolation ward Provides ty 
additional accommodation without material alteration. The | wards for two beds each, with nurses’ room, &c. Workshop - 
kitchen and scullery (centrally planned with serving hatches | with hand corn-grinding mills, are situate near the able-bodie. 
into each section of the dining-halls), are fitted with steam and males’ pavilions. There are small workshops placed near th 
§as-cooking appliances, and meat store, bread-room, larders aged males’ pavilions for use by the aged inmates, i 


ons 


5 


and pantries are situate on either side, within easy access, The buildings are all heated by hot water, in addition ( 
The male and female officers’ mess-rooms are to the left and subsidiary open firegrates. . Saat 
right of the aged dining-hall. The nurses’ quarters and The whole of the institution is lighted by electricity, — " 
accommodation for assistant master and other officers are The engineering work has been carried out by Messr: 


situate on the first floor. Moorwood, Sons & Co., Ltd., of Sheffield and London ; th | 

The pavilions, accommodating the male and female aged | electric lighting by Messrs. H. F. Joel & Co., of South Molto 
and able-bodied inmates, as above, are grouped to the left and Street, W., and the well by Messrs, T. Tilley & Sons, of Com 
right of the administrative block, the pavilions for able-bodied mercial Road, E. ; \ 
being in the rear; all are connected with the administrative The question between the Guardians and the Loca 
building by covered corridors, with open arched sides, beneath | Government Board, which has been the subject of wide refer 
being subways for steam and water-mains and electric cables, | ence in the press, is apart from the fitness of the buildings fol> 
The numbers in each pavilion vary from 80 to Ioo, their purpose. This is testified by the fact that the Loca 

The dormitories, arranged for two rows of beds, allowing | Government Board selected the designs of these buildings fo 
the most effective cross ventilation, in place of the old system | illustration at the Paris Exhibition as a perfect type of such ar 
of four rows of beds with a central Partition, occupy tke first | institution, The resulting agitation in the press, however 
and second floors, and the day rooms, with attendant’s room charging the Guardians with providing palatial accommoda, 
and ‘small scullery, the ground floor. Special attention has tion, conveys a reflection on all concerned in the building, anc 
been given to lighting and ventilation, and the rooms are of calls for correction. The following are some extracts from 
varying sizes to admit of classification. Bathrooms and eight leading journals :—‘ Mosaic flooring, beautiful panelling, 
lavatories are placed in annexes, disconnected from the main | a dining-hall fit for royalty and a church which any recto: 


buildings by ventilated lobbies. In the pavilion for married | would envy.” “The awe inspiring entrance is worthy of 


couples there are separate bedrooms and a common dayroom, ! Kensington Palace, which certainly does infinite credit to the 
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ries, which any undergraduate at Oxford would be only | chosen. The base was thus considerably broadened and the 
lad to have.” ‘The spacious courtyards are worthy | waist narrowed in comparison with Rudyerd’s tower. The 
Medieval monastery.” “Suited for the English home | masonry was bonded together and into the rock by an elaborate’ 
American millionaire.” “New paupers’ palace at | system of dovetailing. It was 76} feet high, and was partially 
“A handsome series of structures.’ The most | removed in 1882 owing to the concussive erosion of the bed- 
sal reply to these criticisms is that the total site and | rock which threatened its stability. Douglass’s new Eddystone 
ig cost, including the addition - for well and electric | was built, of granite, and ditfered from the last named in having 
hig (beyond which there have been practically no extras) | a cylindrical base with vertical sides carried 23 feet above high- 
sits to 2372. per inmate, which is rather under than over | water mark. The tower, which was a concave elliptic frustum, 
.|)st of parallel institutions in the Metropolis of modern | started from the top of this vertical plinth. The total height 
te A neighbouring workhouse of contemporary date and from foundation to vane was 170 feet. The walls were 8 feet 
y/extent, where there is no suggestion of excessive outlay, | 6 inches thick at the base and 2 feet 3 inches at the top. The 
st57/. per inmate ; moreover, in our Greenwich example, | tower was solid to a height of 25 feet 6 inches above high 
s ministrative quarters have been provided of extent suffi- | water. 
to cope with future pavilions for possible extension to In some experiments on wave power, made at the Skerry- 
Beatie: 200 inmates ; besides the margin in kitchen | vore and at the Bell Rock by Thomas Stevenson, so great 
d undry, this has involved an additional floor on the central | forces as 6,083 lbs. per foot at the former and 3,013 lbs. at the 
ilags for staff, which will for the time be in reserve. The | latter station had been recorded ; with these stupendous forces 
e wich contract has also comprised an unusually complete | to combat, it behoved the designer to appreciate every minute 
sion of seating, store-room fittings, &c., often dealt with | detail of the disturbing elements and to endeavour to neutralise 
t] subsequent furnishing. their action. _ 
. —— By spreading out the base, not only was a broader founda- 
| tion area obtained and the centre of gravity lowered, but also 
t| INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. | the force centre of each wave Worcs ins raised by the 
» e meeting of this Institution held at the Westminster | momentum of its impact, and a portion of its violence dissi- 
iz: Hotel on April 11, the chairman, Mr. Percival Marshall, | pated in overcoming the force of gravity. There was a limit, 
as ing, the paper read was entitled “Notes on Modern | however, to this base spreading policy set by the tendency of 
gliouse Construction,” by Mr G. Drysdale Sweetman, of | the wave crests and spray to rise so as to obscure the lantern,, 
id ; | and it was partly to obviate this difficulty that the late Sir 
| illustrate the evolution of structural design, the four | James Douglass designed the new Eddystone with a cylindrical 
scons on the Eddystone were briefly examined, and their | base. 
i¢ points of difference indicated as follows :—The base of The generally accepted shape for a lighthouse in plan was. 
ir anley’s tower (1695) was built of stone strengthened with | circular, but the suggestion was offered that with a polygonal! 
mands; its sides were vertical and were encumbered with a | plan of many sides but little more obstruction would be made: 
sfion of unnecessary and even dangerously obstructive | to the waves, and instead of swirling round as in the case of a. 
nzent. It was in the form of an octagon and Ioo feet high. | circular tower, the waves would be made to take a rather 
ssoyed by a storm in 1703. Rudyerd’s tower (1705) was | divergent course and so offer a leeside for landing purposes. 
il f wood ballasted with stone; its plan was circular and the | The foundation courses should in all cases be sunk below the 
widy ornament was omitted. In section it wasafrustum of | surface of the rock, for though the stability of the structure: 
<0!, 23 feet in diameter at the base and 14 feet at the top, | depended for the most part on its weight and the low position of 
d out 67 feet high. The foundation rock was levelled off | its centre of gravity, the idea was to make the tower virtually 
sos and the tower united to it by means of bolts keyed into.| a projection of the rock itself. 
2 ck. It was destroyed by fire in 1755. Smeaton’s It was important that the pressure of all the materials and 
sic structure was finished in 1759. The material was | structural units within the tower acted vertically, so as not to 


shecte. “ Fitted up with the utmost luxury.” “ Neat little | stone, and for external form the trunk of an oak tree was 
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produce a resolved force operating laterally as an outward 
‘thrust. Care should be taken to so locate the openings in the 
tower as to afford them the greatest protection. It was inte- 
resting to note that the presence of seaweed was of great 
advantage in breaking the force of waves The internal 
accommodation usually comprised the service-room, which 
contained the lantern, attendants’ room, bedroom, general 
stores, oil stores or (as the case might be) gas store, dynamo- 
room, &c A water-tank low down in the base and a crane 
were also necessary. 

The author, in referring to materials of construction, pointed 
-out that, although skeleton towers were often easier to erect 
than were masonry ones, owing to the difficulty of devising a 
safe landing-stage during rough weather, and also to the im- 
possibility of fixing any floor below the highest probable wave 
“crest, accommodation was greatly hampered if avery high 
tower were not otherwise necessary. For masonry structures 
the granites, syenites and porphyries were the most useful 
stones. In some situations the use of concrete had much to 
recommend it, and if only the difficulties of cracking could be 
-obviated there was no doubt but that the material would be 
more largely used. Besides the popular theory of expansion 
sand contraction, the possibility of some sudden chemical 
change in the later portions of the settling process producing 
a disruptive molecular disturbance, or perhaps of the mass 
being in itself in such a state of initial tension or compression 
that it was sensitive to ethereal or seismic tremors which 
would not affect a more resilient material, were advanced to 
account for the cracking of mass concrete. 

The invention of the Argand burner (1870) marked the 
-commencement of the concentrative systems which, starting 
with oil, had probably reached their maximum intrinsic bright- 
ness in the electric arc. The Trinity House oil burners were 
generally of the five or six concentric wick type, with inter- 
vening air spaces, the outer diameter of a six-wick lamp being 
4? inches. A great number of wicks was sometimes used, but 
the heat from them was enormous. A _ seven-wick lamp con- 
sumed about a gallon of oil per hour. The oil in the lamps 
was supplied under pressure by gravitation, air or hydrostatic 
head, or by clockwork pumps. The introduction of incan- 
descent mantle burners had given a fresh impetus to oil 
illumination. The two principal systems were the oil gas and 
the petroleum vapour. In the former the oil was vapourised 


at a shore station, and the gas compressed to ten or twelve 
atmospheres ; the burning pressure was usually 2 to 3 lbs. per 
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square inch ; the consumption 1-16 cubic foot 
of flame intensity at one atmosphere. 

From the fact that, among others, the French fifth or 
occulting light at St. Nazaire was left unattended during ; 
night, the system seemed quite reliable. The apparatus cece 
about 800/. In the petroleum vapour system the oil, unde, 
pressure of frcm two to three atmospheres, was forced thro.) 
a vapouriser which was heated by the burner itself ajp 
lighting ; the consumption was about 8 grs. per unit can. 
This system was not so easy to work as was the oil gas, but 
required less apparatus. The electric light had many " 
advantages, and except in a few cases, could not be saidy 
warrant the increased expenditure over other methods, 5 
glare made it very unpopular with mariners, and it was ay 
deficient in penetrative power through fog, owing to its 
taining so large a quantity of highly refrangible rays. |] 
proportionate reduction in a thick fog was four timés grear 
than gas. Oil and gas were about equally affected 
atmospheric condition. In fine weather the present arran. 
ments were quite sufficient, but at the first sign of mist ¢} 
were practically useless, and it was in this direction t+ 
future improvement must be looked for. The extensive | 
of coloured lights was impossible owing to the great absorpt 1 
of light in passing through the screens, Taking white lights 
of unit intensity, red was one-third, green one-fifth and bs 
one-seventh. Red was therefore the only permissible coli; 
from an economic point of view; it also possessed the advantze 
of being less easily absorbed than white light in foggy weath! 
The introduction in 1890 by the late M. Bourdelles of 
mercury float mechanism was a great point of progress, andy 
it, in the feu éclair or lightning-flash system, a far more pow- 
ful beam and quicker flash was made possible by the fasr 
rotation of a less extensive lens field. ; 

The conclusion of the paper was devoted to the considel- 
tion of optical arrangements. The great superiority ofp 
dioptric and catadioptric glass lens over the older catoptric: 
metal reflector system was an established fact, and it was ny 
possible to totally reflect or refract nearly every ray issu z 
from the source of illumination into a useful path. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, and a ve 
of thanks was accorded the author. After his reply, the p- 
ceedings closed with the announcement of the ensuing meet: 
on May 2, when a paper would be read by the hon. libraril, 
Mr. Lewis H. Rugg, on ‘‘Some Factors in Colonial ‘a 
Construction.” | 
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surprise among experts than would be expected in 
aster which affects in different degrees about fifty 

“ures. As in the case of Cripplegate in 1897, the 
hi: of the buildings formed hives in which rooms of 

us sizes were packed with objects that not only easily 
¢ mbed, but helped to extend the progress of the flames. 
ang the businesses carried on were wood-working, 
iJiery, match-making, furniture, artificial flowers, games, 
>, It will be apparent that the goods stored in the houses 
extremely dangerous froma fireman’s point of view. It 
anitted that the brigade worked with their accustomed 
ey, and there was no lack of water. It is easy 
r mateur judges to assert that the buildings were 
_msy construction, but they appear to have been 
bstantial as could be expected under the circum- 
ues. High rents are not to be obtained in such 
jarter, and the returns to the _ building-owners, 
e ‘ore, are not excessive. Whether it is wise to allow 
dtries of the kind to be congregated within a limited 
e,may be doubted, but authorities have to deal with 
70N as it is, not with a Utopian city. Business creates 
'(m quarters, and it is usually bad policy to interfere 
it When the traffic in the streets of the Metropolis 
perly arranged, it will be time enough to talk about 
v5 “This manufacturer shall sell in such a spot and 
) her of a similar kind within a prescribed distance.” 
hever may be the amount of the loss it must be 
pred, but when all circumstances are taken into account 
e'in such a district must be accepted as among the 
¢veniences which are inevitable in such a city as 
won and under existing conditions. 
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HE report which was presented at the annual meeting 


12 Liverpool Architectural Society announces that the 
cty has been incorporated by the Board of Trade, and 
@ ord incorporated will have to be added to the title. 
“Council made an effort to have the word omitted, 
duoted the case of the Manchester Society, which has 
{2 advantages of incorporation without proclaiming the 
tbut the Board of Trade was firm. Several of the 
i(members, whose interest in the Society has for some 
been dormant, regarded the incorporation as an 
ptunity to resign. The membership has therefore 
gily decreased. The fellows, associates and students 
mer respectively fifty-two, forty-seven and twenty-six, 
fainst fifty-five, fifty-three and twenty last year. The 
nN ary membership stands at fifteen, making a total of 140. 
Council protested against the selection of St. James’s 
Olt as a site for the proposed Liverpool Cathedral, but 
Gg the choice was ratified at a public meeting, they 
‘1 to oppose what was evidently the wish of the 
ij ity of those outside the profession. The charges con- 
¢1-with the incorporation amounted to 43/. 6s. 6d., and 
@ ithedral competition 12/7. 16s. 8¢. At the beginning 
t year the balance was 185/. 195. o}d., and at the close 
Hol 145. 85d. The annual subscriptions amount to 

5. 6d. The Manchester Society of Architects report 


il the aggregate membership is 193, viz. ninety-two 
Ks, fifty-two associates and forty-nine students, as 


sta membership of 182 at the date of the last report, 
: an increase of eleven., The subscriptions received 
the year made a total of 160/. 3s., but the expenses 
Tin excess of income to the extent of 31/. 7s.. Since 
east annual report of the. Northern Architectural 
Station four members, three associates and twenty 
ats have been elected, as compared with one member, 
€ssociates and twelve students in the previous twelve 
Ms, and the roll now stands as follows: —Members, 
sven; associates, seventy-four; . students, eighty. 
‘‘ouncil meeting held on December 27, 1901, it was 
beget the following note be issued to members :— 
there appears to have been some recent misunder- 


; ing as to the correct charges. for quantities, the 
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fire which has occurred’ in Barbican has caused 


Neil of this Association wish to place on record 


265 


that the understood charge is from a minimum of 
15 to a maximum of 24 per cent., exclusive of lithograph- 
ing or copying.” The subscriptions amounted to 


114/. 4s. 6d. The expenditure did not exceed income; for . 


at the beginning of the year the balance was 8o9/. 45..6d., 
and at the end of rgor 88/, 19s. 9@., an insignificant 


difference. In the Glasgow Institute of Architects ‘there 
are seventy-two members, 


standing and qualifications. The income was 632. 1s., and 
the expenditure 522. 7s. 3¢. The capital account’ was 


reduced by 63/. 2s. 8d. for expenses connected with the 
visit of the R.I.B.A. to Glasgow. 


AMONG the men who are entitled to be honoured in 
France is M. Marcet Dieuaroy. By the explorations 
which he carried out in Susa with the aid of his wife he 
gave a revelation of the use: which was made of tiles or 
glazed bricks in Persia, and in that way enabled the history 
of ceramics to be more completely written. We have 
lately commented on the discourtesy shown to: M. 
DiguLAFoy when it was proposed to introduce objects 
found in Persia at a later period into the room containing 
his famous friez2, without consulting him as to whether the 
intrusion would not be injurious to the decoration. A more 
marked instance of official sentiment towards him was 
displayed a few days ago. M. Dieutaroy is a candidate 
for election as Deputy at Villefranche, and he already-holds 
the position of Councillor of, the Haute-Garonne; he is 
also one of the engineers-in-chief of the department of 
Ponts et Chaussées. It appears he attended a meeting of 
the electors without obtaining authority from the Minister 
of Public Works, and for that offence he has been suspended 
from office for three months. 
was that the Government were anxious to séé a different 
deputy elected. M. Dirutaroy has resigned, and. in a 
note he says that, although his professional career has been 
sacrificed, he does not think the price too high for repre- 
senting a place where his family have been respected. for 
many generations. 


THE examination of the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons has produced remarkable results. The amount 


of carbonic acid, which was only 5:2 voluines in 10,000, iS | 


very little in excess of the quantity usually met with in the 
air of cities, and far less than is generally present in 
places of assembly. The bacteriological test revealed an 
undue number of micro-organisms, but none of them are 
found to be disease-producing. The First Commissioner 
of Works proposes that further experiments shall be made 
in order to discover the cause of the presence of so many 
microbes, with a view to taking suitable measures of im- 
provement. From the time it was first opened there have 
been complaints about the oppressive atmosphere of the 
House, and yet there never was a building in which so 
many precautions were taken from the commencement to 
Oppose everything that could be considered deleterious. 
The great difficulty arises from the want of direct com- 
munication with the open air and the care which is observed 
to keep all the approaches closed. When it is known that 
the foremost scientific men in England would co-operate 
to make the building safe, it is unaccountable that every 
session there should be a repetition of grumbling by the 
members. 


As the land occupied by the fortifications of Paris will 
be used for building sites, the municipal authorities have 
wisely decided that a commencement is to be made with 
the part lying between the Porte d’Auteuil and the Porte 
Maillot. This means a strip extending along the east side 
of the Bois de Boulogne. M. Bouvarp, who is the archi- 
tectural director of the municipality, has resolved that the 
ground is to be laid out in keeping with the commanding 
position. Every plot will allow of a large garden in addi- 
tion to a house and offices. The roads will run as far as 
possible in an oblique direction, and will be broken in 
places with “ ronds-points.” No plan will receive approval 
which does not show a house or villa of an architectural 
character which will be worthy of the surroundings. The 


new district will be a rival to the quarter of Paris that is. 


near the Parc Monceau. 


- 


é v ers, the same number as last. year, - 
including nearly all within the district of the , necessary . 


The real reason, he states, 
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» « JULES DALOU.* ° mu 


CHE ‘nearest approach to the millennium desired by. 
RoBERT* BuRNS, when “man to man the world o’er. 
should brothers be,” is to be found among artists, and it is’ 


never likely to be superseded. Geographical boundaries 
are of less account with them than with most other men. 
They ‘have’ bonds ‘of style and practice which are con- 
tinually renewed. The loss of a great artist is therefore not 
confined in ‘its effects to’the country or city in which he 
lived:: But the ordinary regret can be 
intensified in its depth in foreign lands, and one of. those 
cases has'arisen-by the death of JuLEs Datou, the French 
sculptor, who a week ago was laid to rest in the cemetery 
of Montparnasse, in Paris. In England we are indebted 
to him. He-+came to us’as an exile, and as he was un- 
known in London he had to suffer the chilling fate which 
awaits most’ strangers. But when an opportunity was 
offered to him he paid ‘us for shelter with a generosity that 
was without precedent. He not only imparted his art to 
students, but he kindled a living flame which we hope will 
never ‘be extinguished. Those who are old enough: to 
remember the sculpture in the Royal Academy’s exhibitions 
some: thirty years ago and will compare it with what can 
now be seen, will testify to the remarkable progress which 
has been exemplified in a short period. JuLEs DaLou 
was the light-bringer who revealed, as it were, the new 
world. It'is true he found many eager youths who were 
groping their way after an ideal which they knew must 
exist, although the principal evidence of its existence was 
to be found in their own aspirations. But the services of 
Jutes Datou as a Phosphorus could not be dispensed 
with. 

In the first place, he created a relationship with students 
of sculpture of which they could have had no experience. 
In this country, unlike France, masters in any branch of art 
are not disposed to impart their dear-bought knowledge to 
those who may one day be their rivals. A’ French artist’s 
reputation is enhanced by the success of his pupils, and in 
consequence he is compelled to be communicative. The 
oldest member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts would not 
hesitate to mount to the highest garret in Paris if he thought 
his presence weuld be of any use in helping a young 
fellow whom he had encountered with a crowd of others in 
his atelier. 

JuLtes Datovu possessed all the qualities which were 
desirable in a teacher, and especially for one who was to 
revolutionise the cast-iron system of the Science and Art 
Department, or rather to emancipate his pupils from that 
cramping thraldom. -He may be regarded as being self- 
taught, and men of that class have most sympathy with a 
beginner’s difficulties. He had attended classes in the 
schools of Paris, but he did not bear the hall-mark of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and officialdom could not point 
to him as a proof of the success of its method. ° It 
might be said with little exaggeration that he had 
to practise as a sculptor before he was taught. He 
belonged to a family of artisans, and he looked on himself 
as no more than one. If he worked, therefore, for ABEL 
DE PujsoL, DuRET and CARPEAUX, it was as a practician 
rather than as a pupil. From the former two he quickly 
discovered the art of composition regardless of inspiration, 
and was not enamoured with it. But in Carpraux he 
recognised a spirit akin to his own, who was worthy to carry 
on the tradition of RubE, imparting to it, however, a grace 
which was foreign to the virile talent of the sculptor of the 
Departure of the Volunteers. CARPEAUX was also a master 
bust maker, and DaLou was at least his equal if he did 
not surpass him. It seemed fora long time as if Darou 
were destined to be a sculptor to the trade and no more. 
He had little time for experimental study, and from day 
to day it was his business to realise ideas which were 
not his own. But in 1870, when he was in his thirty-second 
year, he was awarded a third-class medal for his Brodeuse. 
By that modest distinction he advanced a step beyond the 
crowd of able but unknown men who were attached to 
sculpture in Paris. 

Soon after, the greatest struggle since the Revolution of 
1789 took place in France. Datovu’s sympathies were with 
the labouring classes and other proletarians. He was 


| ne x 


* See Illustration. 
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sometimes. 


| were 270 nobles, 291 clergy and 557 of the Third Este (4 
- who responded. A general feeling prevailed that the ne’ 


therefore fotnd inthe ranks of the Communists San 
became an official of the Fine Arts Department under + 
new régime. Unlike Gustave Courset, he did not maki 
war on. Royalist or Imperial sculpture, and it cannot bk 
said of him that he ordered the destruction of any fra 
of ‘ornament. on a public building.’ "All his® 


and public collections. -' France, nay, all the world, 
considered'as indebted to’ him for the safeguarding 0 
which without ‘his influence would have been dest 
stolen. But when the party of order gained the 
hand Datou’s services were of no account in the 
inquisitioners, and: he wisely fled to London, th 
which sculpture was less valued than in most of th 
of Europes) isi . hon eae 
Datovu ‘was able to rely on the earnest patri 
M. Lecros,: to whom so many Frenchmen have tu 
in despair, because they knew he believed, with Rap 
that “les hommes sont nés pour Taide et seeou 
hommes.” . DALov was versatile, dexterous and ind 
He employed his genius in the production of 
pot-boilers of various kinds. But a market did not ex 
in those days among us for figures which a sculptor cou 
carry in his arms, and DaLovu was taught by sad experienc 
how bitter is the exile’s bread, and how sick the heal 
grows with hope deferred. If he had always signed his nam 
on those clay or terra-cotta figures, there would, of cours) 
be no difficulty in identifying them. They are only toh 
traced by those who are well acquainted with the charac 
teristics of the master’s style. The search for them woul 
reward connoisseurs; for, in’ spite of all the ‘trouble 
which surrounded him, Daou often found consolation i: 
expressing the grace with which he was endowed. iH 
fingers were extraordinarily delicate, and he was able witt! 
out an instrument to model the smallest buttons on th” 
garménts of one of his statuettes. In those we have met wit 
that sentiment is manifest which FALCONET considered t 
be the soul of sculpture—each figure has an individualit 
of its own clearly expressed. . le 
It was soon seen that France could not for ever continu) 
to be celebrating the triumph of one political ba 
vengeance on another. The days for a Reign of rerrc 
were over. An amnesty was passed, and JuLes Dato| 
was again free to add to the glory of his country by th 
exercise of his art. ‘In 1873 his works were found in th 
Salon. His talent, it was quickly perceived, had not becom 
weakened or led astray during his exile. Teaching, lik’ 
mercy, sometimes blesseth him that gives and him that take’ 
and his temporary professorship in London may have give 
definiteness to his thoughts. Every year the interest ¢’ 
his works seemed to increase, until ‘the climax was ee 
when the model was exhibited of the memorable scene ¢ 
Versailles.on June 23, 1789, a work which won for th 
sculptor the médazlle d'honneur, and was judged worthy of ~ 
place in the Palais Bourbon. As we publish an illustratio. 
this: week of what is the masterpiece of JULES Datou, _ 
may not be unnecessary to describe the incident represente) 
as shortly as we‘can. 7 OR Ki 
Our word Parliament has:a French sound, but befor” 
the Norman Conquest there were miched-gemotes an 
wittena-gemotes, or general councils of wise men, amon! 
the Saxons. But there is uncertainty about their cor” 
stitution. One of the agreements'in Magna Charta we) 
that barons and other representatives were to be summone( 
and this is circumstantial enough to show that! th : 
Normans were also acquainted with deliberative assemblie 
The French States-General formed unquestionably a vel, 
old institution, and in course of time, besides the no ilit : 
and clergy, deputies from certain towns were admitted 
forming the Three Estates of which so much has beer 
The-times.of meeting were irregular and at long mt 
Absolute power was possessed by the king, and the S ar 
General were only needed in extraordinary emergencies. 
Louis XVI. found that the legacy left him by 
predecessors in the shape of debt’ was too heavy to 0” 
sustained, and in the hope of finding some means §) 
escape in 1789 the States-General were summoned, AS/ 
similar convocation had not been held since 1614, ther 
was-some difficulty in arranging the procedure. ~ The a 


iblage was unlike -its predecessors, and the first 
vion that came up for argument was’ the title of a 
or which was expected to exert much authority. The 
}4 Estate wished to arrogate to itself the title of 
ienal: Assembly.” Miraseau proposed ‘“ Repre- 
syitives of the People” as more suitable, but eventually 
tional Assembly ” was adopted by a majority. In that 
the existence of the clergy and nobility was ignored. 
+ Commons retained possession of the hall at Versailles, 
nhich they had only a’ partial claim, for the Three 
tes were supposed: to deliberate as one body. 
gis XVI, realising that as his approval was not sought 
isnower was at stake, made an order that separate halls 
r hambers should be used by the Three Estates. To 
nice his command, he sent his grand master of 
ejnonies, the Marquis DE Brézt, to direct the Commons 
, vithdraw. The transaction has been graphically 
e-ibed by THomas CaRLYLE in the following words:— 


le for the séance itself, the carpenters. seem to have 
c(mplished their platform, but all else remains unaccom- 
jied. Futile, we may say fatal, was the whole matter. 
4 Louis enters through seas of people, all. grim-silent, 
y with many things, for it is a bitter rain, too. Enters to 
‘ird Estate, likewise grim-silent, which has been wetted 
ang under mean porches at backdoors, while Court and 
x leged were entering by the front. King and garde des 
\ax (there is no Necker visible) make known, not without 
windedness, the determinations of the royal breast. The 
te Orders shall vote separately. On the other hand, 
ce may look for considerable constitutional blessings, as 
pified in these Five-and-thirty Articles which garde des 
e¢ix is'waxing hoarse with reading. Which Five-and-thirty 
oles, adds His Majesty, again rising, if the Three Orders 
4(:unfortunately cannot agree together to effect them, I 
ay2lf will effect—“ Seul je ferai le bien de mes peuples,” which 
ez interpreted may signify, ‘ You, contentious Deputies 
fe States-General, have probably not long to be here.” 
; in fine, all shall now withdraw for this day,and meet 
g3, each Order in its separate place, to-morrow morning, for 
ejatch of business. This is the determination of the royal 
rst, pithy and clear. And herewith king, retinue, noblesse, 
arity of clergy file out, as if the whole matter were satis- 
ac rily completed. | 

‘hese file out through grim silent seas of people. Only 
hiCommons Deputies file rot out, but stand there in glooiny 
ilice, uncertain what they shall do. One man of them is 
€tin, one man of them discerns and dares. It is now 
King Mirabeau starts to the tribune, and lifts up his lion 
0:.* Verily a word in season, for in such scenes the moment 
;/e mother of ages. Had not Gabriel Honoré been there, 
nzan well fancy how the Commons Deputies, affrighted at 
nGerils which now yawned dim all round them, and waxing 
vi paler in each other’s paleness, might very naturally one 
ft one have glided off, and the whole course of European 
isiry have been different. ; 

jut he is there. List to the brool of that royal forest-voice; 
owful, low, fast swelling. to a roar. Eyes kindle at the 
lee of his eye. National Deputies were missioned by a 
am; they have sworn an oath; they——- But, lo! while 
ni lion’s voice roars loudest, what apparition is this? 
Farition of Mercurius de Brézé, muttering somewhat. 
Seak out,’ cry several. “ Messieurs,” shrills De Brézé, 
ejating himself, “you have heard the king’s orders.” 
T beau glares on him with fire-flashing face; shakes the 
lec lion’s mane. “Yes, monsieur, we have heard what the 
it was advised to say, and you who cannot be the inter- 
tr of his orders to the States-General; you who have 
€\er place nor right of speech here; you are not the man to 
eind us’ of it. Go, monsieur ; tell those who'sent you that 
€re here by the will of the people, and that nothing but the 
Mt of bayonets shall send us hence.” And. poor De Brézé 
hers forth from the National Assembly—and also (if it be 
; ie a faintest glimmer, months later) finally from the page 
! story. . 
Japless De Brézé ; doomed to survive long ages in men’s 
\\ory in this faint way, with tremulent white rod. He was 
\ to Etiquette, which was his Faith here below, a martyr to 
*<2¢t of persons. Short woollen cloaks could not kiss Majesty’s 
@."as long velvet ones did. Nay, lately, when ithe poor 
it: Dauphin lay dead, and some ceremonial visitation came, 
Re not punctual to announce it even to the Dauphin’s dead 
2 _ “Monseigneur, a deputation of the States-General.” 
4 fachryme rerum. 


_ he Scene ‘as it presented itself to the imagination of 
“Iwbe differed: to some-extent from’ that modelled by 
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des Députés, and he therefore assumed there was a tribune, 
from which Mrrapeau thundered his reply. But for treat- 
ment in relief it is needless to say CARLYLE’s disposition 
would: be unsuitable. Architecture in such.a case must 
submit to limitations, and the number of planes allowable 
have to be few. Besides, by placing the spokesmen of 
royalty and of liberty face to face, the conditions of the 
impending struggle are suggested. Datou, although an 
advanced Republican, was an artist. History compelled 
him to show how vast were the odds against the official 
who was the embodiment of feudalism. But Dreux- 
BrEZE is represented as dignified and courageous, perform- 
ing his difficult 7é/e as became a French gentl2man. It 
was men of his class who politely solicited the English 
guardsmen to open the battle by firing first. MrraBeau 
was no APOLLO, and the figure in the relief corresponds 
with the description of him. He was the man for the 
occasion, for without his presence the other representatives 
might have obeyed the king’s orders and dispersed like 
mutinous schoolboys at a head-master’s command. But the 
member for Aix had already hazarded many things which 
other men would consider valuable; the risks attending 
disobedience were of no consequence to him. As a com- 
position, the relief would have gained if the man carrying 
the bench had been omitted, for diagonal lines are rarely 
satisfactory. But in an_ historical sense the figure was 
essential, for it is suggestive of the belief among the 
hangers-on at Versailles. that the king’s word was omnipo- 
tent, that the Third Estate was not of much account, and 
the sooner the hall was cleared the better for all parties. 
The man recalls the attendant in the Roman gladiatorial 
scene;;who does not wait for the defeated combatant to 
receive the cowp de grace, but seizes hold of him as if he 
already encumbered the arena and was an obstacle to the 
next performance. 

As a means of decoration for an historic building, the 
relief demonstrates the superiority of sculpture. DaLovu’s 
work, with its marvellous variety of individuals, will endure 
as long as the Palais Bourbon itself. In case of danger 
it might even excite more interest than the building. 
A painting produced under circumstances like those we 
have to enduxe in England must lose some of its character 
with every year, and even in Paris, where the atmosphere is 
more favourable, there is also diminution of effect. That 
it is. not an exact representation of the event which 
signalised the first exercise of power by the French 
deputies may be granted; but it is as expressive as the 
largest painting. For that reason DaLou’s work merits 
examination by all who wish to associate another art 
besides architecture with public buildings. 

The success of the relief was sufficient to designate 
Datov as peculiarly qualified to produce national monu- 
ments. He was engaged for several years on the 
immense Zriumph of the Republic, which was erected in 
the Place de la Nation, Paris. Among other works of 
his was the Zyriwmph of Silenus, the great vase in the 
Luxembourg Gallery, and memorials of ALPHAND, the 
director-general of the works of Paris, BLANQuI, the 
political theorist, and in his last days he was engaged on 
one of Gambetta for the city of Bordeaux. DALoU was 
among those artists who believe that not much is gained by 
full-length figures of men. We need not go beyond London 
for evidence of that fact. The physiologists say we are fast 
becoming like tadpoles, for with prominent men the head 
obtains development out of proportion to its functions as 
part of the economy of the animal. Whatever the cause, 
sculptors like Darou think it is preferable to give only a 
bust of a man, and to let it be accompanied by figures 
which will become suggestive of his qualities or of his 
deeds. His memorial of EuGENE DELacro1x exemplifies 
this theory. To represent the painter in his habit as he 
lived would-be to produce:as strange a figure as Mr. 
Woo.Lner’s Linneus or M. Rovin’s Balzac. We should see 
a man who was afraid of the air, and who, as he.lived in an 
underground atelier which was as hot as an oven, dared 
not go out cf doors unless he was packed amidst several 
garments. Instead of an amorphous mass, the painter’s 
bust, to which Time, Glory and Apo..o appear to offer 
tribute, is to be seen in the Luxembourg Gardens, a 


U 2s Datow. CARLYLE supposed the arrangements of | memorial which is enough to excite the eloquence of every 
‘Rall corresponded with that of the modern Chainbre / vafcn in the Quartier Latin, ‘:The law of all ornament,” 
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says Madame EMILE DE GIRARDIN, ““is to appear light; 
fine, delicate, coquette, no matter whether it is made of 
copper or ‘gold, of stone or marble.”: On that principle 
JuLrEs ‘Daou would seem to have worked, thereby gaining 
a reputation for himself and adding to the beauty of Paris, 
his birthplace, by figures which will always serve as examples 
in which the principles of French sculpture are again 
realised. =. 


THE GUILDHALL EXHIBITION. 


HERE are 151 pictures large and small in the collec- 
tion which was opened on Monday in the Art 
Gallery of the Corporation of London. ‘The number may 
seem limited, but it is the custom to avoid hanging works 
where they cannot be easily seen, and this year several are 
of immense size. Thirty-six are examples of English 
painters of the eighteenth century, and the remainder are 
by French painters. The latter for many reasons besides 
courtesy are entitled to be first considered. 

The visitor will do well to remember that the majority of 
the French works not only belong to the eighteenth century, 
but were produced prior to the Revolution. They are con- 
sequently survivals of a state of things which no longer 
exists, and which they help us to recall. WatTTEAu, by 
whom there are, no less than ten works, an unprecedented 
number for a public exhibition, died in 1721, COYPEL in 
1752, NATTIER in 1766, DE Troy in 1752, Van Loo in 
1765, LARGILLIERE in 1746, PATER in 1736, LANCRET in 
1743. .With many of those painters the spirit of the seven- 
teenth century was strong. Aristocracy was the prevailing 
power, and art was one of the many servitors employed 
for its glorification. It must not, therefore, be expected 
that subjects which are now generally depicted were 
then attempted. That delightful painter, CHARDIN, having 
succeeded with examples of still life, began to represent 
genre subjects. But, to use the phrase of SaintT-Simon, the 
‘“‘regne de vile bourgeoisie ” had’ not commenced, and his 
little but true pictures of domesticities were unappreciated, 
although he lived until 1779, or almost to the eve of the 
change. Art, in fact, was so one-sided in its ministrations, 
it is easy to understand how the most strenuous of the 
precursors of the Revolution, DENys DipEROT, became 
almost hysterical before some of the paintings of GREUZE. 
If regarded from an ethical standpoint, GREUZE was occa- 
sionally more unsatisfactory than BOUCHER or FRAGONARD; 
but he dealt with plebeian subjects, and in his mawkish 
sentimentality he was not afraid to suggest a few of the 
vices which existed among the great and brought calamities 
to people of another class. Zhe Two Sisters in the Guild- 
hall, in which we see an old and aggrieved peasant keeping 
one of his daughters from the touch of hex sister, a demi- 
mondaine, who has returned richly clad, wearing pearls and 
able to offer a purse of gold, is a picture which no artist 
would have dared to produce in the: early part of the 
century. It hinted at a danger which used to be rigorously 
concealed. 

As the patrons of art were the nobles who loved luxury 
and could indulge in it, the endeavour of the painters was 
to present life under its most agreeable aspects. If an 
artist had a turn for the moralities he was instructed to 
adopt “une moralité douce, aimable, qui plaise en in- 
struisant.” No one looking at the pictorial scenes could 
have imagined that in a world which was so full of play there 
was sorrow to be found anywhere, or that so terrible a 
destiny was awaiting many of the gallants and their children. 
We have before us on the walls an ideal world. There are 
colossal pictures by BoucHER and FRAGONARD which ‘may 
be described as magnificent valentines, measuring over 
10 feet in length. They are unreal as representations of 
life and manners, but they were useful to keep up the 
conventional notions of the time about: love and lovers of 
high degree. At the end of the seventeenth century Saint- 
Stmon, who was undoubtedly a man of strong intellect, 
declared he could, not live unless he obtained the eldest 
Caughter of the Duc Dr BEAUVILLIER; the young lady was 
between fourteen.and fifteen, andithe lover, who believed 
he was in the last stage of despair, had not once gazed on 
her. That was tragic extravaganza. . Would’ it not have 
been less ridiculous to depict:the..man who was to write 


such invaluable «memoirs as.a boy ‘singing, playing, gather- 
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‘skill. The picture. is reposeful rather than startling | 
‘colour. 


ing flowers, or boating with ‘other children, ‘including’ | 
duke’s daughter? The garden parties, vows of im 
pastorals, fetes, masquerades, dances and assemblj 
all simply ways of «uttering “Vive la bagatelle I 
painters were as charming in their touches as ahy 
musicians who played on lutes or pipes, or the ' poets 
wrote love songs. » If judged by our English gs 
nearly everything French in the Guildhall Gallery w 
to be artificial; but if rightly considered, that is, 
deavouring to place ourselves in the position of th 
first looked on the pictures, they will be found as suggest 
of the thoughts and manners of the time as any. photogray 
or realistic paintings arenow. = , ta Pe aly 
The first work is the Concert d@ Amour of C. A. Coyp;, 
A man and woman, richly clad, are playing, one on a vio, 
and the other on a hurdy-gurdy. Red is the prevailis 
colour, but it is rendered harmonious by the neighbou 
trees and the vigorous treatment of light and shade. \, 
prefer this work to his Perseus and Andromeda in 
Louvre. Zhe Two Sisters, by GREUZE, like so many of t: 
painter’s canvases, is in subdued greys and blues. This; 
the only example of his composition in the collection. T 
rest are heads of young people, with a portrait of his fath_ 
who deserves notice, for he was a master tiler and wish} 
to see his son an architect rather than a painter; andy 
portrait of MaxIMILIEN. ROBESPIERRE, ‘which i 
suggestive of the latent cruélty of the Sea-gr 
corruptible than any of those which are commonly engrz 
It is, however, as much out of place amidst so many joyos 
scenes as HoGARTH’s murderess. (es 
The Garden Party, by WaTTEAv, shows four pier 
and two girls. ‘The figures are on a larger scale than} 
usual with the painter, and it must be acknowledged wi) 
sadness that WaTTEAU, like MEISSONIER at a later tin| 
failed when he painted a figure exceeding a certain numth 


charming example of decorative work; it measures 13 
by 73 inches, and is one of a series of four 
in the exhibition, and which alone are sufficient: 
pleasure that will repay several visits. It would seem + 
be recognised as a rule in such works that the 1 
comprising the figures should’ not occupy much m 
a third of the canvas, while the remainder should b 
to a display of trees and sky. In the Love Messa 
of four ladies and a youth in scarlet are seen on 
of a stream and are engaged in sending off a dove 
letter. The ground has that : fertility in produci; 
verdure which was desired by decorators, and to incre:> 
the effect an immense vase is introduced on a sta i 
is filled with flowers. In the second work, 
Offering, two barefooted girls are bringing bloss 
adorn the altar of Cupid, which is already surround 
similar tributes. In the third, Zvening, a shepher 
the Dresden china type is asleep while a lover app 
and touches her cheek with a straw.: In the la 
Fortune-Teller, we see a young girl seated at the ba 
statue listening to an elderly dame in a long red ro 
are two amorini, one of whom is about to strike the 
with a dart. An abundance of fruit in this panel 
ments the greenery. The panels will no doubt be 
with those by FRAGONARD, which are assumed t 
chief treasures of the exhibition. But in a decoratit 
BoucHER’s works are superior; they are glorificat 
youth without any latent meaning or applicability, whils 
the other case the supposition that the children ate 
sentative of the matured debauchees Du Barry and 1 
Bien Aimé is enough to make them appear as” 
of which only a degenerated artist. would be capa 
NATTIER’S portraits of the Duchess of CHATEAURO 
and of the Duchess of FLavacourtT are sufficiently chara) 
teristic to suggest the grounds for the women’s no 
but they also denote that the reputation of the pain 
portraitist was merited. His Madame Henrietie de £74 
shows the daughter of Louis XIV. playing on a vit 
clad in a scarlet robe stiff with golden embroidery 
stretches across the canvas and is a triumph of mamipu 


The. Chateau de Cartes was a subject wi 
pleasing to CHARDIN, for we know that he twice panies 
Young Le Noir is seen in profile, wearing his hat a 


ina room where there is an easel with a small canvas, 
igisting perhaps that the boy was fonder of play than of 
jing. Louis TocQué was another excellent portraitist. 
«Madame a’ Anger shows an elderly lady with grey hair, 
more engaging in appearance than is usual with old 
jin’ France. Cari Van Loo’s Marquise de Marigny 
esents the relative of the Marquise de PompaDourR with 
tt jewhat ‘simpering expression; but the dress em- 
pered with roses, the long row of pearls and the 
sories form an admirable scheme of colour. _ 
| Pastoral, by J. B. Huet, would serve as an illustra- 
spf THEOCRITUS, for the shepherd is more Sicilian than 
eth, and shelters himself from the heat in a classic red 
LAmiable Accord, by J. F. DE’ TRoy, contains 
ns as large as life; one girl plays on a flute and another 
; lute. ‘The modelling of the hands is perfect. There 
ane architectural background, and a red curtain helps 
ithe harmonic scale. This big work is one of the 
aiirpieces of the exhibition, and the painter must have 
ynituted a competent director of the Academy at Rome. 
jILLikre worked in England during the short reign of 
3 IL, but he fled when the Revolution took place. 
Biss recognised as the portraitist for men in authority, 
dis 17. De Noermont is a fine example of a man having 
prerful head, and who gracefully wears a crimson robe. 
oortrait of Mdme. De Noermont is less successful, and 
e2ad pheasant in her hand now suggests she was cruel. 
aiier of his works is Madame De Thorigny, who holds 
+jand under a fountain, and in which a parrot, dog 
idegro are introduced. The family group by Drouais 
toilet scene by a Peintre du Roi, whose work 
te resembles NATTIER’s. Engravings and photographs 
her works have made Mdme. VIGEE LE BRUN popular, 
ds she lived until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
éas able to paint a thousand works of various classes. 
eiVadame Rolund is a life-size figure leaning on a harp, 
wg, no doubt, ail FicAarRo BEAUMARCHAIS’S improve- 
e1i, and looking towards the spectator. The face has 
aixpression of reality which is one of the characteristics 
e artist’s works, although the truthfulness of her like- 
»ss has been questioned. 
2 Serment a’ Amour, by FRINQUESSE, has been, unless 
se mistaken, seen before in the gallery. In it the artist 
smployed contrast with effect, for while one stout but 
Bie girl effusively makes her vows before Cupid’s 


}, the other, who is of slighter build, hesitates as if she 
rafraid of the ordeal. Ze Baiser Gagné, by FRAGONARD, 
easily have been turned into a vulgar scene, but in 
te is unusual delicacy for the painter. But the most 
liitful of all this artist’s works in the exhibition is Zze 
wat St. Cloud. A mountebank’s booth is introduced; 
itie actors might be like those of PRosPERO, all spirits 
atiould melt into air—into thin air. Over the trees and 
ejitors a light is cast which seems to combine a 
mers day with evening, and to have the brightness of 
nht with the mystery of moonlight. Many of 
sien irregularities may be pardoned on account of 


is Vidsummer Night’s Dream, which is as difficult to 
aie as one of TuRNER’S chromatic poems. In 
WRETS La Servante /ustifiée we have another 
l€ executed little scene with a charming background; 
€ abject is taken from LA Fontaine, and the poet has 
sped also the same painter’s Zes Oves du Prive Phillip. 
liyear there are seven examples by the artist. PaTEr’s 
tChampétre from its elegance is sufficient to account 
te jealousy of his master, WaTrEavu. In it there is no 
Wty, if we except the introduction of a child; but the 
sfsition of the ladies and gentlemen, and the beautiful 
ry in which they play and sing, make the scene like 
dim. Watreau’s /talian Comedians merits attention, 
t is not unlikely that players were the realities through 
1¢: some of his most beautiful works were suggested. 
nae who will compare Zhe Zs/e of Cythera wkich is in 
© per gallery with the version in the Louvre, of which 
blished a large reproduction, will at once recognise 
fference between reality and imagination in WATTEAU’S 
The small picture has all the elements of the more 
1s one. There are the young people with pilgrim 
, the amorini with torches, the gorgeous boat and the 
que background. But we know it must be a scene 
1 masque, ballet, or other composition for the stage, 
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and therefore circumscribed in space, whilst in the Louvre 
picture space ceases to be of any account. 

It is much to be regretted that the spirit which inspires 
so many admirable French works was without any effect 
on the collection of English works. A frenchman, when 
he ascends the stairs and encounters as the first representa-_— 
tive of English art PEnny’s ghastly woman dying in a 
chair, called Zhe Charms of Virtue, with the even less 
attractive Profligacy Punished, an old gentleman over whose 
gouty feet scalding water is poured by a careless servant, 
cannot help thinking that the English in the eighteenth 
century, as before and since, took their pleasures sadly. 
Can such productions be accepted as art? Then we have 
such an atrocity as Sarak Malcolm, the murderess, by 
HocartH, and his hideous Card Party, besides PETERS’S 
Card Sharpers, all of which are more displeasing from their 
proximity to the fétes and idyls of the French. painters. 
In the eighteenth century French critics declared ‘that 
Englishmen couid never become artists, and it must be 
admitted that there are instances enough in the gallery 
to justify the conclusion. Romnery’s Lady Hamilton is 
becoming a bore; here we have her once more as a 
Bacchante and as a lady praying. ‘The tremendous 
equestrian portrait of General Honywoop, by Gains- 
BOROUGH, which measures 1o feet 9 inches by 9g feet 
ro inches, might well have been excluded, for the valiant 
militiaman appears to be looking down from his saddle 
on the WartreEaus, LANcRETs, PATERS, CHARDINS, 
BoucHERS and FRaconarps as if they were invaders 
whom it was his duty to exterminate. In the collection 
there is not a single English picture which can afford the 
same sort of pleasure as is to be obtained by looking at 
nearly every one of the French works. 

It is true there are some worthy examples. RomNey’s. 
Mrs. Yates, the Stafford Children and Mrs. Trench are 
excellent. Hoppner’s Earl of Darnley is a typical 
English boy. Gartnsporoucn’s Lady Bate Dudley becomes 
incomparable owing tothe contrast between it and the Zady 
Hlamilton on one side of it. RErYNOLDs’s portraits are 
always worth study. GAINSBOROUGH’S Cottage Girl 
makes one ask whether the contemporary I’rench peasant 
children were not equally neglected, barefooted and 
carriers of broken pitchers. Opiz’s Schoolmistress is 
probably a family group of an old lady and her grand- 
sons, for the boys are too big to be subjected to the - 
punishment which SHENSTONE’ in his ‘Schoolmistress ” 
described in such pleasing verse. “I'he dame’s head proves: 
that the admiration for REMBRANDT which OpIr expressed 
in ‘his Academy lectures was not confined to words. 
RICHARD WILson’s Italian scenes were at one time 
beautiful, but years have acted as severely towards hire as 
the picture-dealers and patrons of his day. 

A special gallery has been arranged for the series of 
panels by FRraGonarpD belonging to Mr. Prierponr 
MorGan, which were allowed to remain in Grasse for a 
century unknown to the French people. They were 
called the Romance of Youthful Love, and it has been said ' 
they were painted for Madame Du Barry in the days 
when France was ruled by her and brought to ignominy. 
With works of-this class, which differ in size and in 
character—for the flower panels are little more than . 
paintings in monochrome, and in some panels a different 
scheme of colour was adopted—it would be desirable to be 
able to realise the arrangement of the room or gallery for 
which they were painted, as the lighting must have deter- , 
mined the manner of treatment. There is no certainty 
either that we have all the works, for as they appear at 
present they are like a story from which some of the 
chapters are missing. ‘The titles given to them will 
suggest the subjects :—The Pursuit, Love Triumphant, ' 
The Rendezvous, L’Amour Folie, the Love Letter, Love 
Pursuing a Dove, Love as a Sentinel, the Lover 
Crowned, Love the Assassin, and the Abandoned. If 
it can be assumed that the amours of Madame 
Du Barry and Louis XV. are symbolised, it is im- 
possible to tell what connection the subjects may have had 
with the actualities. They are wonderful works, and, 
although we are without a key to the meaning, it does: 
not debar us from being pleased with the faseimating land- 
scapes, the graceful figures and the beautiful accessories. 
There is nothing laboured anywhere; the whole of the 
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works look as if they had come into existence at command 
and without any of the minute preparations which are 
necessary. for the production of a work of art. Like 
Boucuer’s panels, part of their success is owing to the 
effect of ease they produce in us. The principal panels are 
over to feet in height by about 7 feet in width. All parts 
are executed with equal felicity. The flower panels are of 
the same length, but their breadth is generally 16 inches, 
and yet there is no awkwardness in disposing of the roses, 
hollyhocks, &c. At present the contrast in colour between 
them and the larger paintings is too marked to be pleasant, 
and we suppose recesses were formed in the intended room 
which did not emphasise the differences. The series is 
not only a triumph for FRaconarD but for the principles 
of French art as practised in his time, when the primary 
end of art was. believed to be imparting pleasure. 

In the fourth gallery we have a large number of cabinet 
pictures. An example by JEAURAT portrays a drinking- 
bout, in which Prron, who was not even an Academician, 
and two other poets, of whom no mo¢ is recorded, par- 
ticipate, while some compiler of Azas enters their con- 
versation in a note-book. BorLLy can only be partially 
claimed as an eighteenth-century painter. His <Artis?’s 
Model and Lady at Needlework would, for their finish and 
spirit, be welcome in any collection.. SArtnT-AUBIN’s scene 
from ‘‘ Figaro” is unfinished, but it has the promise of 
becoming a gem.’ The still-life pieces by CHARDIN are not 
comparable with those of Drescorre, while they suggest his 
painful attention to detail. A signboard for a perfumer’s is 
remarkable as the work of so delicate an artist, but could 
not under the best’ light have’ been striking to passers-by. 
More characteristic is Za Fontaine, a woman drawing 
water from a vessel. GRAVELOT’s—or D’ANVILLE’s —name 
is associated with illustrations of the Spectator, “ Shake- 
speare” and other English books. He wrote a treatise 
on ‘perspective in English; he assisted Hocartn, 
and’ GAINSBOROUGH was his pupil. In the Guildhall 
exhibition he is represented by a small painting of a man 
reading. According to VERTUE he was constantly em- 

_ployed by artists in London to copy ancient buildings and 
tombs. One of the amusing pictures is WILLE’s Dedication 
of an Lipic Poem, which is a satire on the writers of society 
verses. The book he reads is entitled “‘ La Bagatelle,” and 
is supposed to be in thirty cantos; one of the manuscripts 
‘it his pocket is a poem to Mimy, the little dog of 
Mdlle. de ——. 

There are other works we should like to notice, but we 
‘have said enough, we hope, to indicate the character of the 
exhibition. Itis more difficult to appreciate pictures that 
‘belong to a different age than to criticise them. If, how- 
ever, the French pictures are tested by the canons of art 
which prevailed when they were produced, they will be the 
means of giving much enjoyment, and it will be an 
advantage if an occasional wish is expressed that some of 
the spirit which animated the artists might more often find 
its way into English studios. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


J\ MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last, Mr. W. Emerson, president, in 
the:chatr. 2. 

The SECRETARY announced that a statutory examination of 
candidates for the office of district surveyor in London was held 
on April r7 and 18. | Of the three candidates who attended two 
passed, viz. Mr. T. H. Bishop, jun., of Leighton Buzzard, and 
Mr, A. M. Watson, of London. These gentlemen have been 
granted by the Council certificates of competency to act as 
district surveyor in London 

Mr, A. N. PATERSON, M.A., read a paper entitled 


‘Tradition in Architecture: Its Function and Value. 


In defining the scope of his paper, the author said that, 
while guarding against a tendency to give undue prominence 
to the inheritance and teaching of past times, he sought to 
carry his audience with him in regard to the vital importance 
of tradition’as an element in all art of permanence and value, 
«a the hope mainly that the far-reaching voice of the Institute — 
not only within our own shores, but. throughout the Britains 
beyond the seas—might be expressed and asserted to restrain, 
to counteract, to check the too easily learned:.and_ pernicious 
teachings of the so-called “new art” movement, with certain | 


‘maybe centuries of growth ultimately reached the con 
the organic form in which we see it. Only—let such entht 
be kept under restraint. ante 


-forbears. 
convention, and that under two main influences, 


‘the,attributes which constitute, architecture a great 


cognate developments in English architecture.’ In usi 
term “tradition,” he wished to disentangle it from anothe: 
with which it was apt to be confounded, viz. archeology, - 
idea expressed by the word “tradition” in this. connec! 
briefly the influence, both conscious and unconscious, 1 
as workers in art to-day of the methods of seeing and 
the part of the many generations of workers who have 
us, and who when in life were engaged in like problems 
which now occupy us. Tradition in this sense a 
architecture was twofold, viz. tradition in construction 
in design. Tradition must not’be confused: with style, 
have their day and pass. Tradition endures, It mi 
clearly differentiated from archeology. The arc 
attitude is that of the scientist, not the artist, much less 
worker. Defining the term “art” in relation to architectu: 
author said that it was the living creative interest wh: ch 
itself to the design and erection of buildings which wi 
the requirements and be in accord with the sentimen 
time ; that the art in these buildings is a necessary and 
outcome and development of similar work in the pa 
the technique is learned consciously and unconscious| 
tradition ; and that archzeology (with history in its 
best a science by means of which we may arrive 
cise knowledge regarding certain aspects of such wor 
we should be able to say that a moulding is early, late 
sitional, will not influence our powers of plan and desigy 
true importance to us is that in gaining exactness of 
as to such details we are bound to increase our know 
work itself, of the constructional difficulties and the n 
which they were overcome and rendered unexpected j 
interest, of the infinite variety, the enveloping harmon 
crowning beauty of the building, which through y 


Do not let us take it for grani 
because a feature looks well in an old building, therefore 
be equally effective if tacked on to a new front. : 
In the spirit of the old work we admire thet 
qualities more pre-eminent than directness of aim an 
of purpose. These two qualities we shall find to be 
preserved by working after the methods of our more im 
Architecture, of all the fine arts, is most su 


immovable, unchangeable, the limitation of that co 
through which it must express itself, and which in 
subject to the all-pervading law of gravity; the othe 
stantly but gradually changing the physical, 1 
Spiritual requirements of those for whose use buildi: 
designed, together with the effective range of constr 
sources at our disposal wherewith to satisfy these re 
The accumulation of the tradition of former ages has 
with certain methods, certain formulz of construc 
which we cannot escape. On the other hand, it is 
our immediate predecessors, and even contemporar 
can gather to what extent the immediate requiremer 
day must guide us in our use of these formulz, and 
structional resources are available for the purpose o 
their scope. The leading contours of mouldings | 
principles regulating their use, the right and beautifi 
proportion—such as these are the traditional data witl 
architectural design is produced; it is only v 
materials intervene, or in a particular situation, that 
even to the extent of discords, are admissible and 
place, admirable. Be sure, however, of the harmon 
introducing the discords. Only the master can su 
cope with the bizarre, the unexpected. There may in 
bondage of tradition as of archeology, but this i 
when (and this the author took to be an essential at 
principle in the truly traditional attitude) it is accepte 
widest form, when the tradition of yesterday and 
day is regarded as of not less but more importance tl 
the century of Wren, of the Gothic master builder 
Greek and Roman classics, when the tradition of 
plate-glass and electric light is accepted along wi 
stone vault and flying buttress. 
The author went on to speak of the present 
architecture in this country. For nearly, a hun 
England has followed a path all her own in such m 
results which can scarcely be called successful, The 
led, as it were, through a maze, and we are likely to 
we emerge, precisely where we entered, Meanwl 
bouring {continental nations have been quietly pursul 
developing the traditions of earlier times in the light of 
opportunities and requirements,’ guided therein bya co 
and systematic study of architecture, with the res 
regards civil architecture in particular, they are far al 
in achievement. Few modern English buildings comp 
similar work in Faris and other European centres 10 
English work of.earlier date is,equal, if not superior, tof D 
The moral is obvious ; the fault is not the nation’s or the men 


point of view, the methods and, above all, the lack of 
WU tradition: while if the doctrines of the “modern 
he.” are to prevail among our younger men, the outlook for 
e|ture is still worse. The author briefly glanced at the 
chectural history of England during the nineteenth century 
sxe clear this idea.’ Within’ the last few years, however, 
s/ Ive of tradition, modern as well as ancient, has shown a 
aeicy to’reassert itself ; architecture, along with the crafts 
nourish it, has been’,revivified, the true principles of 
, are being taught with organised effort, and but for this 
s “new art” development there was good hope that 
4gsh architecture would again assert itself in its natural and 
fi al characteristics of dignity and refinement. Of the 
“nes of this “new art” or “modern school” there were 
x) s manifestations ; the one prevailing tenet seemed to be 
atie “ copying of styles” is to be avoided as a deadly sin. 
asked the author. It was the-first time in the history 
‘ghitecture that a like position had been taken up, for it 
ssarely an, admitted fact that, from Assyria and Egypt 
w ds, the architects of Greece and of Rome, of the Roman- 
| Medizeval and Renaissance times, had no other idea in 
ei ninds but, in working out constructionally their fulfilment 
‘citemporary requirements, to copy the styles which had 
mn defore, as they knew them. Did the work thus produced 
in regard to sympathy with the needs of the times, to 
sb ty, to beauty, even to originality thereby ? ry 
_/is to this taboo of the styles that the characteristics of 
é ew movement are to be traced. The refusal to employ 
‘mule thus provided has its necessary result in the pre- 
z baldness, the absolute lack of variety and movement. 
tyles, especially those of the last few centuries, are essen- 
ithe product of civilisation ; the architecture of modern 
nis mainly that of the city, but as recent precedents must 
sj1ored and architecture cannot escape from the traditional 
point, inspiration must be sought in the times before city 
e isted, with a resultant sham rusticity, an assumed sim- 
ic’ of living and thinking entirely at variance with the 
oihts and habits of those whose requirements the buildings 
€ 1pposed to supply, and even, if due investigation were 
a with those of the designers themselves. 
jother characteristic, the result of the same tendency, is 
ettempt to return to the conditions of working of those 
“p times when the individual worker was—or is now sup- 
to have been—his own master in the particular portion 
t} general work to which he devoted himself. The said 
didual worker is, of course, under present-day conditions, 
@ to play the part thus allotted to him, but if he is employed, 
ae a “firm” but by a “guild,” all is right, and the utmost 
ti{le is at once allowed to the producer in matters of furni- 
si ornament, with a consequent loss of homogeneity and 
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stIness in the general scheme. The half-trained amateur, 
fa, too full of art enthusiasm to consent to the drudgery 
sary to acquire technical skill in execution—being an 
1it”—must be allowed absolute independence. 
acourage the crafts by all means, give the craftsmen 
ei liberty within their own spheres—the architect will be 
d¢ and stimulated by their co-operation and help; but his 
u:be the guiding and controlling mind, and his work may, 
idften must be, independent of their aid. Let it not be 
o\ht that it is by working only on such lines as those just 
ued upon, as its devotees would have us believe, that one 
€ earnest, or even original. He was inclined to believe 
fa\he love of originality for its own sake was the root of all 
ili the pursuit ofthe fine:arts. For indeed that, desirable 
la y though it be, is just one that will not come by “ taking 
oiht” for it, and ifit be sought after in this fashion the result 
4 a superficial affectation which is at the opposite pole 
orthose solid and enduring qualities which are of ultimate 
tin the arts. But if the architect, instead of seeking 
lality and endeavouring to take it by force of devious 


at 


it! and strange revivals, is content to follow the quiet lines 
ition, holding at the same time true to himself and the 
fements and opportunities of his day, it will be found to 
Wsoughthim. Future generations will see in his works the 

il beauties and qualities of his period just as we to-day 
s¢ver them in those of our predecessors. 
_t. G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, who proposed a vote of 
'S, said the paper was of great interest, and in the main 
a of them would agree with the conclusions therein. In 
S ish to uphold tradition Mr. Paterson seemed to have 
led on the lines of many others, and to have abused those 
© ects who had worked in the past. Architecture had been 
ig through a revolutionary time, but a vast amount of 
had resulted therefrom. Though the Gothic revival was 
fn of revolt from a hard-and-fast style, yet the ultimate 
it} me was beneficial to art generally. The deep study of the 
9¢ and Classic revivalist architects was found to be of 
©) service to the men who followed after them. 

1. W. C. H: Witson, who seconded the vote, said the 


: of to-day should be eclectic. It would be hard to classify 
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rchitecture under any one style, but yet the English ° 


n Park Street, Leeds. 


architecture of to-day showed an amount’ of individuality of 
thought and of the conditions of the time far exceeding su h ” 
work in France. f : ; é 
Mr. H. T. Hare, Lieut.-Col. PRENDERGAST and Mr. FE,’ 
HUDSON also joined in the discussion. ' 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTS. 

peas Leeds and Yorkshite Architectural Society held its ° 
last meeting of the session on the 17th inst. at the rooms: 

: Mr. Butler Wilson; F RIB A., was! 
elected president for a second year, and. Mr. R. Wood and * 
Mr.,G. F. Bowman were appointed vice-presidents, the. former : 
being re-elected. 

It was mentioned by the secretary (Mr. H. S. Chorley), that 


there had been an increase of twenty-six in the membership of 


the Society during the year. He added that while professional 
interests had been carefully’ watched Over—notably in con: 
nection with the proposed :hew building. by-laws: and the 
assessorship of the recent public baths competitions—greater 
attention than previously had been paid to matters. of public # 
interest, instancing the steps. taken by .the Council of the 
Society in regard to the Queen Victoria memorial, 

The President observed that the work of the Society had 
been consolidated and strengthened during the past year, and 
that the aim of the Council during the ensuing year would be 
to give effect to the proposal to provide increased facilities for 
students, notably in establishing a chair of architecture at the 
Yorkshire College, similar to that at Liverpool © It was hoped, 
he said, that; the allied societies and independent architects of» 
the county would combine:to put the proposed: chair upon a. 
sound financial basis. ; 

Subsequently Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., of London, | 
gave a lecture on “ Decorative Wrought-iron Work,” showing 
illustrations of work, mostly of the seventeenth and eighteenth _ 
centuries, from Italy, Spain, Germany and France, examples of 
which are being gradually collected and carefully classified at’ 
South Kensington. In the sixteenth century the English smiths 
far outrivalled their continental confréres in design of metal- : 
work, not from any advantages of site or materials, but from an 
innate love of form which continental craftsmen, notwithstand- 
ing their culture and civilisation, were unable to equal. The 
age of wrought metal, said Mr.,Gardner, had passed. Royalties 
and municipalities will not now expend the necessary amount’ 
so ungrudgingly and lavishly given in the days of Louis XIV. 
and XV., who expended many million livres upon this’ one’ 
craft. Cast-iron and rolled steel have hastened this regrettable 
decline. 

In proposing a vote of; thanks to the lecturer, Mr. R. P.. 
Oglesby pointed out that some attention is now being given to 
the artistic treatment of engineering structures, instancing the 
buildings of the Paris Exhibition. 


CUENCA CATHEDRAL. 


HE Madrid correspondent of the Z7mes writes under ' 

date April 15:—“The catastrophe which befell the 
cathedral of Cuenca the day before yesterday, will not be 
without some good result if it stirs the authorities to take a 
little more interest in the reparation of ancient buildings which 
lie outside the general track of visitors. Cuenca, some 60 miles 
east of Aranjuez, though an _ inconsiderable town itself, 
possesses a fine Gothic cathedral of the sixteenth century, but 
little known on account of its distance from the most frequented 
centres of Spain. It would appear, from a question asked in 
the Senate yesterday by the Count de San Luis, that the 
dangerous condition of the cathedral tower was recognised so, 
long ago as 1888, when a grant of 100,000 pesetas was solicited. 
from the Government for its repair. The money was not forth- 
coming, and no adequate measures have since been taken.to 
insure the safety of the tower. It has now fallen, causing the 
death of some six or seven people, chiefly children, and 
threatening the further collapse of a great portion of the 
cathedral itself. As a matter of fact, the burden of repairs 
should properly fall upon the municipality, but it is a duty 
which can hardly be efficiently performed by the aywndamienios 
of small and impoverished towns, and it would be well if, in 
their case, the Government could come to their aid.” 


Mr. Thomas Sidney Cooper, C.V.O., R.A., who was born 
on September 26, 1803, and died on February 7 last, left 
personal estate of the net value of 18,5577 os. 2¢,and the 
gross value of his estate is 40,6587. 9s.7d. He bequeathed the 
picture upon which he should be engaged at the time of his 
death, and his palette, knife and brushes, just as they were 
left, to the corporation of the city of Canterbury, with the: 
request that they should be placed in the’ Sidney Cooper Ast . 
Gallery. A ene ee nt 


"THE 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was. asked on 
Tuesday.whether he was prepared to put a heavy registra- 
tion duty on flags that were to be imported from abroad 
for the approaching celebration. If they are to correspond 
with the specimens which have been seen in London shops 
it would ‘be advisable if duties which would be prohibitive 


“were amerced. What is more, foreign countries, if they 


, pleasing. 
likely to afflict the sight of Londoners in a couple of 
‘months are not sanctioned by heraldry, and should not 
~be permitted by law. 


.. Salon. 


~valued their reputation, would do well to impose an export 
-duty-on flags for England. The coleurs adopted have to 


be according to laws which the theralds have long ago 


formulated, and it is possible to have all varieties of 


English flags in correct colours which will be bright and 
But the horrible reds and blues which are 


Evidently the foreign printers 
of textiles are assured of the prevalence of colour- 
blindness in England, and consequently they produce 
effects which would not be tolerated in any other country. 
In one case at least it must be admitted that we deserve 
the treatment we are to receive. The Japanese, with 
characteristic enterprise, have been early in the market, 
and what they have sent us will forma melancholy spectacle 
of the degradation of the artistic sense. The English 
demand for Japanese goods for several years has been 
large, and the incompetence of purchasers to distinguish 
geod from bad in forms or colours has encouraged the 
manufacturers in their downward tendency, of which the 
extreme has been reached in the Coronation properties. 
Authorities may declare the necessity of adopting artistic 
schemes; but so long as coloured cloths which no savage 
would accept as barter will be allowed to float in all direc- 


» tions of the Metropolis, it does not matter what may be 
_ resolved about the necessity for respecting the laws of taste. 


Tue death of M. EpouarD-AMEDEE DipRoN, at the 
age of sixty-six, deprives France of an industrious archzxo- 


‘dogist, who conducted the “Annales Archéologiques ” 


during several years. He was also esteemed as a glass- 
painter, and designs by him were often exhibited in the 
M. Dipron was the author of books on some 


branches of industrial art, and carried out the decoration of 


namerous churches and other public buildings. He was 


- an influential authority'on all subjects relating to the con- 


nection of art with archeology. M. Dipron was the 
nephew and adopted son of ADoLpHE NapoLEon DiprRon, 
and may be said to have continued his uncle’s work. In 
1844 the elder Dipron founded the “ Annales Archéo- 
logiques,” and conducted it until his death in 1867. His 
“Christian Iconography ” was translated into English, and 
at the time of the Gothic Revival there was no foreigner 
whose name was more often mentioned in support of 
statements at the meetings of archeological societies in this 
country. 


DuRING the last twenty years projectors and others have 
been speculating about the conversion of the Devonshire 
Meadows between Chiswick and Strand-on-the-Green into 
building land. A promenade with fine villas along the 
river was a common feature in all the proposals. A part of 
the land was utilised for a sewage-farm, but no indications 
of houses are yet visible. It is now announced that 
negotiations have taken place with the owner, and there is 
a likelihood of forming a model town upon the land. A part 
of the Duke of Drvonsuire’s estate has already been 
turned into building land, and as the start has been 
made we presume the cnly obstacle to the utilisation of 
the remainder is one of finance. On the north side the 
meadows are bounded by a road known as Burlington Lane, 
for the estate was once possessed by the BurLIncTON family, 
aud the architectural earl’s villa, which was said to be “too 
little to live in and too large to hang to one’s watch,” is 
found in the grounds on the other side of the road. On 
account of those associations it is proposed to call the new 
townlet Burlingwick. About 330 acres will be required. 
There will be, sites reserved for churches, and if the 
Chiswick authorities wish to increase the taxation by erect- 
ing workmen’s dwellings they can obtain a moiety of the 
property at a reasonable price. At present the chief draw- 
back is the river, which at times is not a pleasing sight, but 
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if a suitable embankment is made and one or two locks a) 
-introduced the Thames would then be t 
tion of Burlingwick. 


the leading’ attra; 

WHEN TuRNER died he left his property, which 
thought to be worth 140,000/., for the benefit of art 
artists. There is no doubt he intended that the 
should be appropriated for the public benefit. Lit 
followed owing to'the careless manner in which his y 
drawn up, and after four years a compromise was ar 
The National Gallery became possessed of his pictures an 
drawings. Mr. Ruskin devoted a very long time to | 
arrangement of the latter ; the least sketch was prec 
his eyes, but a great many could not have any interest {i 
the public. There is, however, a prevailing belief thi 
most valuable examples of his art are decaying in ¢ 
Trafalgar Square. On Friday last one of the me 
the House of Commons inquired of the Secretary 
Treasury whether there were numbers of TURNER 
stowed away in boxes at the National Gallery; ar ) 
whether he would take steps to have them di € 
amongst other picture galleries. : 


The reply was in i 
negative; it was stated that, besides the drawings exhibite: 
at the National Gallery and the collections which are ler 
to galleries in the provinces, there are eleven tin box: 
containing rough sketch notes, chiefly in pencil, on leave 
of small pocket-books. But the contents of these boxe 
have been repeatedly sifted, and everything at all fitted fc. 
exhibition selected from them. We do not suppose th: 
the answer, although explicit enough, will set doubts on th’ 
subject at rest, but with a view to that object it would b- 
well if some member would endeavour to’ discover th 
benefit which was derived from the drawings which are i 
circulation. ; ; 


THE use, of concrete is now so general in the Unite 
States, especially in connection with steel beams, th) 
material becomes a subject for investigation by theorist) 
Experiments on its expansion have been carried out und 
the superintendence of Professor W. D. PENcE in-th 
School of Civil Engineering, Purdue University. — It he) 
Leen usually assumed that the co-efficient of ‘conctéte | 
similar to that for the expansion of steel. ‘But it wa 
established by the experiments that the co-efficient « 
expansion of gravel concrete is 0 00000 54 per dere tah 
and of broken stone concrete 0.00000, 55 per degree Fah; 
The co-efficient of expansion of steel is generally taken a) 
0.00000 65 per degree Fahr. That may appear only a’ 
insignificant difference, but it means about:15 per cent. lev 
for concrete than for steel. In the case where steel beam’ 
and concrete are combined, the difference must’ produc) 
stress in both materials. Concrete of course canno | 
tensile stresses equally with steel, but Professor 
holds that the stress per degree during changes ¢ 
temperature would not exceed a quarter of a pound pd 
square inch, and if there was a very great change ¢ 
temperature, say too degs., the stress would not be mor 
than 25 lbs. per square inch. In Chicago ‘provision |) 
made for expansion in concrete in retaining walls by havin’ 
a joint at every 50 or 60 feet. But in small walls | 
is advised that joints should be provided at ever 
30 feet or thereabouts. Professor PENCE believes thé 
temperature stresses cannot be, serious for the followin 
additional reasons :—(1) The chief range of temperatur 
from that which prevailed at the time the concrete fir: 
adhered to the surface of the steel is downward, producin) 
a compressional stress in the ‘concrete section, since th. 
steel contracts more rapidly than the concrete. (2) Th 
changes of temperature in the structure will be gradua) 
owing to the fact that concrete is a poor conductor of heal 
(3) Reinforced concrete beams will sustain on the eet 
side, without rupture, a proportionate distortion of fron 
ten to twenty times that at which the simple concrete bea i 
would fail: “(4) Interior stresses are relieved more ot les) 
by the slipping of the metal burs in the concrete. 
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+ TRURO CATHEDRAL. 

Wing is the report by Sir Thomas Dréw, to which 
s have already referred :— 

| Wegiven earnest attention whenat Truro, on Décember 11, 

4 13 last, and since, to the fractures which have developed 

i Mave piers of the cathedral. I have had the fullest and 

i information given me as to facts and details of 

ig by architect, builder and ‘clerk of works. © 

| ave also. the fortunate advantage that I was a witness 

¢ of the building of these piers in September 1900, when 

specially as a visitor to Truro to learn something of 

/\e greatest ecclesiastical architect of his time (as I 

ed the late Mr. Pearson) designed and built his modern 


i tion of the modern cathedral design and the honesty of 
rdemn builder's work, and the method of the clerk of 


j ation. 

'ysire to state in the forefront of my report what might 
mal order at its conclusion. While I have no hesita- 

copinion as to the cause of the untoward occurrence of 

e actures—being in fact wise after the event—I have no 

f enticism for the designer of thése piers. 

_ uy state here that though well acquainted with the com- 

{ quality of Corsham Down oolite as a weight-bearing 

e want of judgment in the use of this stone did not occur 


hs Butt. 
i 
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his churches and in nave piers as proportionately light 
turo, and I had too great trust in such a master of 
Ilesign and construction as to entertain a question that 
lot perfect experience of.the stone he selected to do its 
have, however, fully investigated this question on -its 
S.nd state conclusions for the assurance of the cathedral 
it committee at the end of my report. 
i e carefully read the contract and specification as apply- 
» € building of the piers, and the latter is in terms not 
from what is generally accepted by modern authority 
ds of building as prevailing at the present day. Those 
» have been developed and. influenced by modern 
“!ng Constructive science of the nineteenth century, in 
Inelastic construction and accuracy and fine jointing 
stone and in the constituents and scientific prepara- 
" ortars and cements. The modern practice is generally 
tas advanced in constructive perfection beyond that of 
§ times. I cannot say that I personally accept this 
Weservedly, — 
0 be remembered that though many great stone-built 
ave Sprung up in England in modern times, there is 
them that so revives the Medieval cathedral of the 
A century in its design as does Truro Cathedral—in 
"lems of mobile construction restrained by counter- 
ces, of balance, counterpoise and thrusts which were 


1 
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: I havé since, with no reserve, expressed my sincere | 


kin faithful carrying out of the modern plans and | 


| knew of the late Mr. Pearson’s extensive use of this 
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the characteristic distinction of the building of the Medizval 
architect. A feature of the ancient construction was the 
adaptation of bedding and jointing as a means to an end, that 
of seating and adjusting stones in weight-bearing piers, so as 
to distribute pressure through successive courses. 

Thirty years ago attention of architects was awakened to 
the fact that rigidity of construction, adopted from the,modern 
engineer, was not advance in science, where stone-laying sur- 
vived as a craft, by an alarming disaster in the failure of the 
granite columns of the Holborn Viaduct at its opening on 
November 9, 1869, and which created somewhat of a public 
panic. As it illustrates the far less important occurrence of | 
some fractures at Truro in 1901, it is worth recalling. The 
first engineering and architectural opinion of the day was — 
called on to investigate the unforeseen occurrence. The indis- 
, putable resulting verdict was as follows :— 

. “ Had the hexagonal piers been built in 13-inch courses, no 
undue stress would have been thrown on the exterior part of a 
_ Single layer. Whether they had been built in mortar or in 

lead, the weight would have been fully distributed course after 
course, instead of being thrown on a.few points under the 
angles of a monolith. It is not therefore as an eyesore only, 
but an offence against structural rule, that we must hereafter 
+ carefully avoid the juxtaposition of stone courses of very 
unequal magnitude. The ancient builders were well aware of 
this important canon of their craft.” 

The lesson of that disaster has been forgotten or unremarked 


As RestorzD, 
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by modern masons. I am familiar with such failures of mono- 
lithic-bearing granite or marble shafts, which are a certain 
vulgar fashion and offence to structural instinct in churches 
known to me. : 

_ Seeing at my visit in September 1900 that the Truro piers — 
were being built in courses and very carefully laid, it did not 
occur to.me, as an architect, to look for any weak point in the 
construction, nor did I arrive forthwith at a reason for the ‘ 
development of undoubtable weakness on my arrival at Truro | 
on December 11 last. — ; 

After prolonged study of the fractures it was plain to me . 
that there was no difference in character of the fractures at 
Truro Cathedral from those familiar to me elsewhere in mono- — 
lithic-built piers, where undue stress was isolated on the bases. 
In this case the fractures started from the bottom of the piers, 
and not only indicated that they would be consistent only in _ 
connection with monolithic-built piers, but moreover pointed 
to some exceptional bedding in the bottom course. 

The cause of disaster, obvious to me, arises from the modern 
specification as to mortar and bedding, observed with a pre- 
cision which is quite unusual to my experience of less 
conscientious builders. 5 

_ In Medieval pier building, which I have had considerable 
opportunity of studying, the constructive method would have 
been different, and to the ideas of some modern constructors ‘ 
comparatively rude and barbarous. " Beds of piers in old work 


rule-of- 1—not “ toc ; 
an old-fashioned mason would describe mortar suitable for 


face of the stone. ; of 
The jointing, too, of the piers at Truro is, in modern accept- 
ance, theoretically perfect. The perfectly truly wrought beds 
of the courses were worked into their seats until a¢-inch joint 
became more like 3-16 inch. The several drums of the 
columns became so perfectly. adhesive (as a glue joint in wood 
might be) that the pier becomes practically a monolithic one, 
with the attendant risk of undisturbed pressure all coming in 

this case on a single bed, and that under the plinth. 
~The nature of that bed differs essentially from the other 
beds. It is practically a }:inch bed of asphalte intervening 


between the surfaces of a rubble masonry foundation pier, more. 


or less irregularly composed and surface-levelled, and the 
smooth-faced wrought under-bed of the plinth course of the 
ier. 

For some reason at Truro the necessity of the provision of 
a damp course has been manifested to prevent moisture being 
drawn from the subsoil. Accordingly, the usual modern specifi- 
cation provision of a layer of liquid-run asphalte comes in as a 
sort of matter of course. It would not occur to the draughts- 
man of most modern specifications that there might be cases 
in which the damp-course layer of asphalte would be better 
omitted. 

It may now be seen that asphalte, a different material in 
its setting action and hardening from the mortar joints in the 
rest of the pier, and more or less compressive and deflective 
over any irregularity of surfaces, was an unfortunate insertion 
at the bedding joint on which stress was concentrated. Under 
the whole circumstances it can now be seen that the accident 
is explicable. The tightening of the base stones unequally 
on their bearing surfaces is manifest, and the fractures starting 
from the base bed and running up through two superimposed 
thin layers of inflexible stone, 113 inches and 9% inches respec- 
tively, seem bound to occur. 

It is to be noted, further, as perhaps contributory—accord- 
ing to dates. furnished me—that these piers were carried up 
with a certain modern -energy and impatience under a certain 
modern contract, and the weights’were perhaps rather soon 
imposed on the substructure ;* but it impresses me more that 
the modern mortar was too prompt in its setting quality, and 
too thin to allow of the automatic adjustment that is afforded 
by athick swimming bed of old mortar, permitting the stones 
to find their seats and distributing stress through successive 
courses. 

A modern method somewhat favoured of bedding wrought 
stones out to the face and pointing up the joints as the work 
rises was followed, and it is a practical method in ordinary cir- 
cumstances with suitable mortar rightly handled. In this 
case, however, tight bedding under the weak spur-bases con- 
tributed to the fractures most manifestly. 

The consideration now comes—What is best to be done? It 
will be advanced by some no doubt with some apparent reason, 
that there has been no spreading of the first fractures ; that the 
base stones have found their bearing, and are manifestly 
carrying the weight imposed, and might so remain. 

I would not take the responsibility of advising such inac- 
tion, and for the following considerations. Truro Cathedral is 
typically a construction of Gothic ingenuity of forces kept at 
rest by counterpoises and clever distribution of parts. There 
are few old cathedrals which do not exhibit some shifting of 
equilibrium in course, of time from settlements, decay of 
buttresses or counterpoise weights or some structural altera- 
tions. In two cathedrals which are my charge there is pro- 


bably not a thirteenth-century pier standing truly upright. It: 


is not impossible that at some time or another some disturbance 
might affect true plumb in Truro Cathedral piers, and the least 
shift of pressure on fractured bases might mean disaster then. 
There is also wind pressure to be reckoned with in such 
structures.. An illustrative case is furnished lately within my 
own observation. A large church had been built to its full 
height. Its nave piers had monolithic polished shafts, mani- 
festly upright and carrying their superstructure. Here, however, 
the motive tremor was supplied by an Atlantic hurricane, 


* Capitals of piers were laid four months eleven days after bases 
were laid. Owing to the casing covering the bases there was no 
discovery of fractures until June 18, 1891, and no possibility of 
discovering when they occurred. 


of the whole church, which had cost some thousands 
followed.. It,.was,,not,.in my. opinion, required. to. as 
‘catastrophe, ‘to an earthquake, .as .was locally. done. }; 
should not be forgotten either that there are recorded 
very late years, of structural disturbances of old.chu 
England from slight shocks from which our islan 

exempt. ee. 


-my opinion it is a duty to restore the: bases soundly in Tr 
Cathedral. I cannot think it would be even satisfacte 
matter of feeling in Truro diocese, if any tradition 
obtain of any flaws in its great church. art : 


of restoration work, the cost involved is not so seri 
should stand against the considerations I have.ad 
should perhaps add for those unfamiliar with such restorai 
operations, that no comprehensive -shoring of the whole 
is involved in effecting local renewals of some ston 
moderate provision of plant required is applicable t 
or pair of piers at one time and removable to the next, _ 


strutting, &c., by which a superstructure can be held up wie 
a substructure is under operation, but the procedure of 
tion should, I consider, be this. 


| stands, the value of such authority is discounted. Some ™ 


. : ene ; . i : & * es 
With such eventualities, even if remote and impr. 


ho 


The work of reparation can be done, and, in ‘my 


The staying and upholding of piers and arches whil 


building was: being undertaken in repairs was an ope 

familiar to ecclesiastical: builders of the later Mid 
They were called on to exercise it often enough, for t] 
of their more tentative and experimental predecesso: 
as their own occasional defaults in materials, g. 
frequent opportunities to exercise this art. The 
master builder of our time is not usually concerned with s 
operations, nor can he be expected to command in his ser 
the specialist resourceful workmen who are essential to (il 
with such restorations. The demands, however, of chu 
restoration for half a century past have called up and kep 
existence specialist restoration workmen no less Skilful 
confident than their Medizeval predecessors. To such 
only should such a critical work of this kind be entrusted. 


i 


It is unnecessary now to enter into details of centreing jd 


restit 
og 


The fractured stones should be taken out and repl ced 7 


sound stones. It involves no question as to Bath stone havig 
been suitable for employment in the first instance if I rec 
mend, for convenience and safety in an insertion, a havet 
stone, Portland (Whitbed) or Doulting, and that, for this o1- 
sion, the plinth and bases, now in two courses, should) 


wrought in one stone, 21 inches deep. ee eee 
The rubble foundation should be lowered to admit of ali 
“‘copestone,” which in this case might be of strong conci| 
6 inches deep, which would be a seat for the renewed base, | 
also a damp course in itself. oe. ia 
The above covers in general terms the procedure I wad 
specify, so far as study of the outside of the piers now instr 
me. I should withhold opinion, properly, as to what cou?s 
above the bases should be disturbed and relaid in differing o¢ 
of different piers, and as to the nature and number of the | 
to be renewed, and whether in mortar or sheet 1] T 
are details for consideration from day to day for ¢ 
between the architect and his skilled practical maso 
interior of the work is opened up and viewed. 
My general impression is, that the magnitude of the oc 
rence of such fractures as these should not be overta 
should they cause anxiety. Such unlooked-for occu 
incidents in carrying out many great building contra 
are not heard of, and are of no outside interest, 4 
right, and are to the builders a vexation not an anxiet. 
The Sufficiency of the Stability of the Co 
Bath Stone. 


It may surprise some to learn that, in point of 
working architect has not any data from which he 
down with professional assurance what weight to th 
foot of surface any description of stone ough 
Tables of crushings weights there are, experiment 
cubes of 1-inch, 13-inch, or 2-inch, which ¢a 
point to‘ comparative strength as between one § 
another. ‘Conclusions founded on them as 
weights on larger masses of stone must be empil 
misleading. Even in these inapplicable tables 
books for practical work, these “authorities” diff 
that it is useless for an architect to consult them. + 
to one authority in a leading textbook, the safe wel 
superficial foot of Corsham stone should be nom 
tons.. According to another, based on the sa 
crushing weight, it might be 8} tons. According t 
familiar to most architects for daily guidance, the | 
be. 8 tons. When one sees how enormously these d 
exceeded in practical building in everyday work, an 


sha 


5, 


stones from Truro for Mr, F. L. Pearson on stones of 
jqnt size are, perhaps, more practical and instructive for 
hicts than any given before. They have been made by 
iy, of London, andicertified. . Even Mr Pearson’s tests, 
sresting table of which I forward, bring out various and 
io results; but I think they might satisfy that good 
4m Down stone may be trusted in piers up to a crushing 
g of 150 tons per superficial foot. Now, following mere 
hi ty, Which lays down in one case that the safe weight 
4| be one-twentieth of the crushing weight, and another, 
» its it as arbitrarily as one-tenth, and adopting the latter 
¢) time, the safe weight would be 15 tons per foot. But, 
ai: to the late Mr. Pearson’s practice, I have obtained 

, very capable architect of. Bournemouth, Mr. Fred. 

y,an admirable analysis from actual measurement of 
peg of Mr. Pearson’s fine church of St. Stephen in 

wn. It shows that Mr. Pearson did not hesitate to tax 


ayn 


t 2 

prs there up to 27 tons 18 cwt. to the superficial foot, and 
yort is that “there is not the least sign of fracture any- 
? 


live had also an independent computation made of the 


weight borne at Truro, such as has not been made 
1 by a surveyor selected for his experience and intelli- 
for such inquiry, Mr. W. H. Stephens, of Belfast. His 
is that the actual estimable weight on the large piers at 
is 156 tons 13 cwt., and on the smaller piers 130 tons 
igr. That gives on one greater and one less pier, as 
; pporting a 27-feet 6-inch bay, a weight in aggregate of 
tis 15 cwt. I cannot fairly assign a net working bearing 
fa to the pair of piers greater than 13 feet superficial, 
c would be equivalent to 22°4 tons per superficial foot, and 
ioe about one-sixth to one-seventh of the crushing weight 
Bie 150 tons, instead of one-tenth as laid down by arbi- 
yronouncement of theory. 

I mfess that my confidence in the sufficiency of the piers 
[ro rests. more on my confidence in the constructional 
it; and great experience of the late great architect, 
Bieearson, than on abstract theories. I am confident 
| ere are reasons enough for occurrence of fractures at 
riwithout touching any element of inherent weakness in 
sne used, and they would have occurred all the same, I 
e, if Portland or Doulting stone had been used. 

T; data required.for any theoretic calculation of the bear- 
siiciency of Corsham Down stone in the piers at Truro, 
2 weight to be. borne, are now ascertained and simple. 
‘od be interested, if the building committee should think 
yw to justify confidence by obtaining opinion of more 
mic experts than I can pretend to give, and on case 
e for which I can supply the most reliable figures. 


ERVATION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS.” 


(Conciuded from last week.) 


THE PRES 


lirst of all, see to your foundations. Remarkable although 
ork was above ground, the Medizvalists were sorry 
Hrs in the matter of foundations, and they seemed to 


' to pass on to the wider question of structural stability. 
r 


€:no forethought as to the weight they proposed to put 
‘em. It follows that underpinning is a frequent neces- 
: sut remember that fissures may come from bad bedding 
a building above ground as well as from bad feundations. 
O:rs, bell-ringing is a frequent cause, and if the wall be 
Krom! any of these causes, and the underpinning un- 
Fy; you incur much risk and may do much damage by 
ming it. I have been pressed to underpin the piers of a 
a by my friends the Society because they were an inch or 
q of the upright, when they certainly had never moved 
‘\years, and an examination showed their foundations to 
Jellent. Towards such importunity my advice is to do 
i but, look pleasant. But having satisfied yourself about 
<adations, the next thing 1s to repair the cracks and con- 
; the core of the walls, I need’ hardly mention the 
Hit liquid grout in this connection, but must warn you 
He dtnah, cement. With a little caré and skill grout may 
dloye so that no evidences of fracture need show. 
ation by blue bricks is pure faddism. Why, at the same 
bf all time, display our own lack of skill and a building’s 
* But if you will do so, my advice is not to commemorate 
y tablet. 
have often to deal with leaning walls. The idea that a 
dangerous or necessarily going to fall because it leans 
Nabsolute, if popular, fallacy. The mechanics of the 
. 2 are simple enough. Remove all lateral pressure and 


«Paper, read by Mr. 
tural Association held 


W. D. Caroe at the meeting of the 
on Friday, April 11, 
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the wall will not fall until the line of the centre of gravity passes 
outside the base. If the wall be buttressed, there is a still 
greater angle of safety. Our deductions will therefore be :— 
(1) Remove lateral roof pressure. (2) Consolidate and if 
necessary spread your foundations. (3) Spread your buttresses, 
or add new ones on a homogeneous foundation. (4) Let. re- 
building be your last resort. 

_ The disturbance of an ancient work and its architectural 
features by taking down and rebuilding is almost irreparable. 
Of course, it is frequently possible to set a wall upright by 
jacks, but the operation is costly, and demands:the greatest 
care if the windows or other architectural features are dilapi- 
dated or fragile. Let us pass to the repair of stonework. We 
are now upon debateable ground. A beautiful work of art has 
been erected out of a friable stone, or, perhaps, the pestiferous 
atmosphere created by modern civilisation has been brought to 
play upon a stone which would stand quite well in the purer 
air of barbarism. The decay wrought has very likely added to 
the beauty of the building by softening its hard edges and 
giving sometimes that colour, sometimes that romance and 
glamour which are associated with weatherworn age. The 
building may, indeed, have reached the acme of its beauty, 
and yet the point may have been reached when disintegration 
will be rapid. A few years and the original touch of the 
mason’s chisel will have vanished, together with all record of 
the contours he created. Is all record of these to 
be lost for ever to posterity? If the decay is such as to 
endanger the stability of the structure, is such renewal as 
may be necessary to take the form of the original, or must 
such imitative work be rigidly denied tc us as a fraudulent 
proceeding ? The panacea for such decay as I have described, 
advocated by the Protection Society, is whitewash. The 
panacea of the restorer is, of course, wholesale reconstruction. 

Now, a committee of chemical experts and architects has 
been sitting for a prolonged period in the endeavour to dis- 
cover some process by which the unfortunate decay .in‘ the 
stonework of Westminster Abbey may be arrested. Where 
such decay has taken place in stones of which the chief con- 
stituent is carbonate of lime, and where the cause is the 
sulphurous emanations from the modern town atmosphere, 
which convert carbonate of lime into gypsum, a soluble sub- 
stance, an arresting remedy has been found in baryta-water 
(hydrate of baryta). You may see the effect inside the chapter- 
house, which has been dealt with under Professor Church’s 
able direction. Unfortunately, in other places, where such a 
remedy was most needed, it proved a disappointment, and it is 
evident that it can be used only with the greatest circumspec- 
tion. But the committee’s report will be awaited with interest, 
specially if it determines for us the value of whitewash. If 
there are any of you who have been bitten by the craze for it, I 
ask you tc hold your hand. To avoid prejudice against it, it 
is euphemistically dubbed “limewash” by its advocates. It 
appears to me in this connection that the special glory of an 
ancient building lies in the colour and in the texture of surface, 
which time alone confers. Place a fresh surface—a new film 
over it all—and you may acquire a different beauty—a new 
beauty—but it is only at the expense of the loss of the old. 
The texture and with it the sentiment have gone 

The argument is frequently used that as all or most old 

buildings were limewashed to make a surface for colour paint- 
ing, to rewash them is legitimate. But surely this becomes 
restoration in the very sense in which it should be most 
obnoxious to the anti-restorer. The argument assumes also 
that a building is in its most-to-be-desired form when in the 
tentative state of preparation for painting, that the glory which 
even the greatest builders of old could not give, and which 
time alone can give to architecture, is as naught to be regarded. 
The cult of whitewash on old buildings is clearly not to be 
encouraged, gentlemen, and there is the truth of it. I cling to 
the fifth principle I have enunciated. 
' Professor A. H. Church in a communication to me says :— 
“My present conviction is pretty much as follows. Neither 
limewashing nor whitewashing is mechanically, chemically or 
artistically an appropriate treatment for the surface of decayed 
stonework possessing architectural merit. Some method is 
required which will involve no tendency to hide, to encrust and, 
finally, to bring down the rotten superficial layer. The prepara- 
tion to be used should reconstitute, so far as possible, the 
cementing material of the original stone without greatly 
changing its aspect. It should be penetrative, of easy appli- 
cation, and should.prevent further decay. _Limewash possesses 
one merit only—so long as it adheres to the surface hostile 
agencies are thwarted. But it possesses scarcely any penetra- 
tive power ; it does not appreciably reconstitute the cement of 
the injured stone, and it does not stop internal mischief.” _ 

Dr. Herbert Jackson writes:—“An application of lime- 
wash to decaying stonework undoubtedly tends to retard the 
decay to a certain extent. This is true both of sandstones and 
limestones which have been affected by sulphuric acid present 
in the atmosphere of towns. There are, however, reasons why 
the application of limewash is restricted in usefulness. One is 
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the difficulty of obtaining an adherent coating, with the result 
that unsuspected mischief goes on under the limewash, and is 
not perceived untii it has proceeded far enough to cause large 
pieces of the stonework to become detached, together with the 
loosely adhering flakes of limewash. This difficulty may to 
some extent be overcome by using the limewash in the form of a 
very thin milk of lime and applying it two or three times in this 
weak state. Another reason why limewash fails to act in a very 
satisfactory manner is to be found in the properties of the com- 
pound formed by. the action of sulphuric acid upon the lime. 
This compound (calcium sulphate) is sufficiently soluble in 
water to allow of its migration under the influence of drainage, 
and of its consequent accumulation in parts of the stone which 
are in a position to receive such drainage. In many cases this 
action has been proved to have been considerable and to have 
been the cause of much damage. Notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages connected with the use of limewash, it is probably 
next to baryta water.” : 

And what of the wholesale restoration? That, to my mind, 
is equally to be reprehended, and I adhere definitely to my 
precept No. 1. The stone, decayed though it be, which the 
builder laid there—be it blackened by soot or glorified by 
nature’s paint-brush—has an intrinsic value and interest which 
can be given to no new stone which replaces it. I will never 
be a party to restoration for restoration’s sake in the abstract. 
And yet where structural necessity demands it, the refusal to 
make the best record which. can be made of the ancient work, 
and the demand that something different which will tell its own 


story shall be put in its place seems to me foolish and pedantic 


to a degree. Learn the true spirit of the old work by all the 
attention and assiduity you can command ; respect it; work 
in it, if so be unfortunately you must ; make a record of your 
copy ; date every stone, or insert a recording inscription ; but, 
believe me, you are fortunate—exceptional—if your new work 
will ever be mistaken for the old, or need recording otherwise 
than by its own existence.. 

The restorations which are the really sad ones, as they are 
also the most numerous, are those in which the keynote seems 
to have been the desire for newness ; an unfeeling travesty of 
the ancient work has been substituted for it by some 
mechanician blind to the glory with which time has dressed it, 
ignorant of the spirit he has to deal with. It follows that he 
who is to be best trusted to deal with an ancient building is he 
who is most in sympathy with its spirit. The utter folly of the 
advocacy of the engineer as restorer, just because he has 
neither sympathy nor knowledge, stands apparent. 

I should always myself advocate the employment of two 
architects in collaboration on any work of reparation, so that 
rashness or error or ignorance might be curbed in their effects. 
One of these should be a man who has proved his fitness, for 
no monument should be put in the hands of him who has to 
learn his methods upon it. But in any case I should like to 
see constituted an authoritative committee to whom the 
younger man—and his senior, too, for the matter of that— 
might come for the resolution, free of cost, of his doubts and 
difficulties. I believe there are many whose sympathies and 
abilities lie in this direction who would willingly give their time 
to such a duty. The organisation of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings already exists, and, with my 
sympathy for its aims and objects, I would like to have sug-. 
gested that body to fulfil the role. Butcan we urge confidence 
in a Society which has not restrained itself in the past from 
fads and fictions, and whose policy and procedure have gained 
a notorious reputation? I must hark back to attempt an 
answer to the query as to whether we owe it as a duty to 
posterity to preserve a record of the ancient detail of a decay- 
ing building otherwise than on paper; in other words, shall 
we let all features decay until all trace of detail is lost? 
The time may come when the stone decay is such that structural 
renewal is a necessity. Is posterity then. to be unable to 
recover the form, if not the actuality, of what once existed ? 
Dilapidation may be so advanced and rapid that either de- 
struction or renewal stare us in the face. It may be our 
regrettable duty to preserve the record in stone of the form at 
least of some small portion of each variety of work, where 
necessity demands, even at the expense of the immediate 
appearance of the rest. But you may of necessity sometimes 
be called upon to add |something new to an ancient edifice 
to take the place of what was once a part and parcel of its 
structure. Every remnant of a blocked-up window or doorway 
may be lost when it is wanted again on practical grounds, or a 
new buttress, perhaps, may be needed to stay a tottering wall. 
Then, I say, bé reserved, be scholarly, be harmonious in what 
you design; be individual, but do not let your individuality be 
nsane, I ask you again to observe the fifth principle. 

Now the principles I have suggested for stonework apply 
generally to woodwork. Destruction and decay in woodwork 
is chiefly due to the original use of sappy timber. It takes 
between thirty and forty years for sappy oak to. disintegrate, 
and it is well to note that the decay of sapwood is not like-dry- 


diate contact with itself. Old timbers partially decayed by, 
are not to be abandoned, therefore, for new (often pitch- 
but to be scarfed by sound oak, and I do not hesitate 
that‘ there ‘are few ancient roofs, I care not how dilapi 
which could not have been repaired thus zz situ, tha 
without even removing the timbers to the ground, if suffi) 
skill and knowledge had only been at hand ‘for the proces: 
show you herewith a view of the beautiful roof of Ge¢ 


Lincolnshire. That roof was in the last stages of decay y 
dilapidation. The walls were pushed out and cracks 
directions. It was repaired without moving a single 
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from its place. JI can conceive no greater stigma attachir 
an architect than that he finds it necessary to replace ar| 
roof with a new one because the old one is seriously decay, 
Another point often comes before us—the dealing: wit] 
interior where modern three-coat plasterwork, ? inch to 1 & 
thick and more, has smothered the contours of the walls 
overridden or absorbed the quoin stones of the windows; 
other valuable features. _ I have even known a case where} 
not unusual thirteenth-century internal batter of the walls 3 
been straightened out by plaster reaching a thicknes 
5 inches at the top and absorbing a stone cornicé. This 
come away of course. Obviously the consistent anti-restora) 
course would be to put in its place something which née 
existed before—to point up the rubble, for instance. Bui 
not so the Society in this case, and I heartily agree wit) 
You! must replaster in a thin coat showing the irregularitie(c 
the walling. . Your coat must not be smoothed down wi, 
straight-edge: ' My custom is to put it on with cat 
brush it over with a big, stiff, flat brush about ten minutes 
it is done. A satisfactory texture is thus secured, mo 
tecture it cannot be too often repeated, texture is all-impori 
In your windows recollect the vast importance of | 
stanchions and saddle-bars, and on no pretext allow the ancn 
ones which you find to be done away with. The gles el 
with too few exceptions, is the chief sinner in this matter. 1 
has done our old churches inestimable damage, both by rs 
of his wares and his application of them. But the old in 
work has frequently itself done damage, and care must be ud 
If it has rusted in the stone it should be temporarily remo 
the rust filed away, and while the surface is bright it shoulip 
reset in cement. Paint it then with two good coats of 
oxide before it has its two final coats of black, andit willo 
give trouble again, but act as a permanent stay to the mullh 
and tracery. Stand out as far’ as you can against ve 
protecting guards to stained-glass windows. Try to cony 
your clients of the advantage of a few fortuitous leads by 
of repair, after the inroads of an all too infrequently oppor a 
schoolboy’s stone. If we could only get five-sixths of 
modern stained-glass windows throughout the world  bestcs 
what a gain it would be to our churches and to our peace|: 
find that old wire-guards, with their suggestion of carpen 
Gothic, there at least not misplaced, make excellent chi 
runs for the parsonage garden. Equally objection 
plating of windows with sheets of glass—a system whicht 
sO conspicuously York Minster, and suggests so for 
deaconal blindness. : =~ ie 
A word further of warning and I have done on this he 
If you find cracks in your tower look to your bell-frame. 
loose bell-frame is a too frequent source of mischief to 
tower, but I do not thereby readily accept the bell-han; 
quite certain statement than an old bell-frame cannot 
repaired, but must give way 7” foto to new. There ares 
remarkable ancient bell-frames in the country which it w 
be veritable vandalism to destroy, as, for instance, the on 
Pittington, near Durham. Now let us close the considera 
of churches by briefly applying these principles ‘to a ho 
thetical case. You are called upon to “restore” (that is 
invariable word used) an ancient church, ' You will, in the» 
place, be wise to ascertain the general views of your empl0 
—the incumbent, the wardens and probably a restoration ¢® 
mittee. You will have to adapt yourself to many div 
circumstances. You may meet genuine ecclesiologists 
antiquaries, whose knowledge of the fabric and its histor 


ample and unique. To work with such is a genuine 
delight. Or you may have to do with enthusiasts ind 
grees ; those who would make the building conform 
advanced modern ideas of church planning, careless How 
requirements fit in with its past. Or there is the parson, 1 
enthusiasm and high purpose, who tells us his aims are u' 
(which, I warn you, may mean a hankering after som 
In such case I counsel tacti 


efforts and adopt your- advice. : pit 
In all cases your principles wi 


, be in attainment. I am reminded of a charming and 
4 vicar whose first request to me was to spare him from 
ydle” about the history of his church. He cared not for 
¢; all he wanted was to make it stable and useful at the 
stost. I believe I satisfied his demands in every particular. 
care to observe the historical demands made upon me 
wr they happened to be the key of the situation, and I 
“|d that he now poses as the local archeologist and 
ods the history of his church to interested visitors. 
Nw I assume, of course, your accurate general knowledge 
4.:s. You will search out cautiously and steadfastly the 
w of the building from its earliest days, not only the main 
which are probably easy enough, but its gradual growth 
‘ange. Observe, first of all, the plinths ; look carefully 
h: jurictions in internal angles and their respective levels. 
ay find nave and chancel relatively of the same date, 
42 plinth junction may tell you which was erected first. 
n iber always that the doing away with, or the renewal of, 
ne stone in Such a position may wipe out for ever the 
¢zes of the building’s development. Then look carefully 
' straight joints in walls, which point with certainty to a 
n of plan, and note very exactly any differences of 
y. Then see if the windows are original or subsequent 
rns ° Our forefathers were skilful, indeed, at these inser- 
swhether of windows or whole arcades, and your most 
4, scrutiny will sometimes be wanted. Discover also old 
of floors and of grovnd. In excavating for the latter 
- t any pieces of old leaded glass. I once discovered the 
si‘ link of a curious and interesting traceried window by 
fin of glass of an aperture buried in the earth opposite 
4 dow, which had been partially destroyed and built up. 
sare a few cursory ideas upon what may seem small, but 
feile sources of great help in the development of a pre- 
aon scheme. ; 
3a careful examination of roof timbers I have seen the 
vy, without the slightest doubt, of the whole form of an 
e roof of varying dates, and nearly all -its parts, which 
jen mixed up indiscriminately in an eighteenth-century 
nruction of quite a different form. Be careful of pitfalls. 
ber that you may not have been the first called upon to 
¢ ur will upon the building. There were restorers even 
early centuries, and many a history has been wiped out 
savouring to make subsequent restorations into original 
; I know of two curious columns in a fine church which, 
tz from the rest of an obvious Norman arcade, are 
{glo Sex and honoured locally as the last remnant of 


glo-Saxon fabric. They are clever insertions of the 
mi century. Difficult elucidation will uften be overcome 
j:0gnition of subsequent change. Then you have the 
yy to face—what builder are you to employ? Almost to 
nty your committee will want competition among local 

3s, Now it is one of the misfortunes of modern methods 
t) architect cannot spend his whole time upon each of 
cs We have to accept that inevitable difficulty. And 
@ perforce to do his work through the fingers of the 
a| In the country the local builder builds cottages, 
ithe squire’s mansion and executes the periodical 
ii.tions at the parsonage, and generally does the odd 
i of the district, with some drainage thrown in. I 
“(him and like to employ him in his own line. Where 
lind his men gain the intricate knowledge to tackie the 
ral preservation of an ancient edifice, where tenderness 
owledge in every touch are essential? There are for- 

«, though few and far between, builders who have made 
xk a hobby, and brought up intelligent foremen and 

tn to be experts in it. To such I acknowledge my 
/Iness’ Your business is to find such, to meet him on 
P and arrange with him a fair price for the work. The 
j which has been done—absolutely irreparable—to our 
t's by turning on the local builder and undertaker, even 
[the churchwarden, isimmense. With the soundest views 
‘t endeavours and instructions, the architect cannot 
‘th the ordinary workman’s intrinsic ignorance. Here 
€f the many pitfalls I pray you take warning and avoid. 

ton in such work is pure madness. 

Uhaving completed your difficult undertaking and pre- 
“your fabric in a thoroughly reverent spirit, you are 
d pon to advise as to its furnishings. Let me beg of you 
\ form of preservation. Preserve it from the garish tile 
-/@ meretricious brass lectern and all the blatant _brass- 
» cathedral glass in varied tints, the pitch-pine stalls 
#'S, and all those other elements of the taste which have 
ished the Victorian era, and are the shame of the age 
testoration. _ Preserve it also, or do all you can to 

é® those in authority to preserve it, from the wiles and 
S ‘the church furnisher and the indifferent glass painter 
Aly such as he from’ Munich—and the organ cases of 
Tn builder, Do you not recognise the difficulty of your 
he general tenor’ of what I have said will apply to 
dclass of buildings. I have already referred to the 
On to use ofthe ruined Abbey of Dunblane. This was 
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a very exceptional case, and I cannot say that the resul? 
altogether makes one anxious of repeating the process in other 
possible cases. At the same time I hardly think it ‘can be said 
that such work is to be deprecated altogether, if it be done with 
reserve and ifit tends to the permanent preservation of the 
building. The danger comes if there be an inordinate and too 
likely desire to make all too spick and span, and to replace: 
weatherworn stones, which may still be stable enough, with 
new, in the desire for neatness. The lovely colour thé arcades 
have gained at Dunblane by exposure gives them a beauty they 
could never have otherwise acquired, and the architect has 
shown great judgment in leaving them severely alone. 

In the adaptation of old buildings, other than churches, 
there is generally still greater temptation to interfere with their 
antiquity in favour of modern comforts. I know an antiquary 
whose delight it is to preserve ancient and dilapidated cottages 
from final ruin, and to make them once more serviceable for 
human needs ; and it is surprising how well this can be done,, 
and how simply and inexpensively where the taste is at hand. 
Such work can, I fear, only be done for love, but I trust none 
of you will shirk it for love if it comes-in your way. This 
brings me to the third and last class of buildings. Ruins to be 
preserved as ruins. I have reserved till now the sixth prin- 
ciple—the destruction of ivy.. Of course I shall be told that F 
am advocating the destruction of the picturesque, but it is not 
so. Quite apart from the destructive qualities of ivy—the 
entire concealment of architecture by any evergreen growth is 
merely the rendering of it valueless. It might as well be a 
rough brick wall, and any beauty such a combination possesses 
belongs’ to the ivy and not to the architecture. One is 
reminded of the seer of Brantwood’s words, “‘ The artist who 
looks to the stem of the.ivy instead of the shaft of the pillar is 
Carrying out in more daring freedom the debased sculptor’s 
choice of the hair instead of the countenance” For the artist 
you may substitute the general lover of the picturesque and of 
antiquity, who is horrified when the parasitical growth has to 
give way to the exposure and preservation of its victim. 

Of course, in the early days after ivy destruction your 
building looks bare and unclad, but take heart and counsel. 
Nature has provided a’most happy’ substitute, which is as 
harmless as it is beautiful. You may plant Amzpelopsis veitchit 
to any extent, the lovely light-hearted and fickle but always 
tender sister of the stern and solemn ivy. After two or three 
years of patient tending and watching the growth of a plant 
which has tested and likes its situation is almost phenomenal. 
You have the lovely daintiness of the spring leaves, the 
richness of the summer green and the glory of the autumn 
sunsets. And when the glory has departed all your archi- 
tecture is revealed again, with the slender tendrils only adding 
texture to the walls. 

At the highly interesting church of Westwell, near Ashford 
in Kent, a church where the thirteenth-century groining is done 
in concrete, this lovely creeper has been permitted to grow over 
the window glass, which it loves to do. The glass is fortunately 
transparent. ‘The effect is more beautiful than any modern glass 
painter has ever conceived, and the contrast between nature’s 
handiwork in glass painting and that of man in the east window, 
which alone is dight with unhappy saints, is striking indeed. I 
commend it to you. First, then, in the protection of a ruin, 
get rid of your ivy. » The thick stems should be cut at about 
3 feet distances and dressed with corrosive sublimate or any 
strong destructive chemical. The ivy must not be torn down 
from the face of the wall until it has lost its power of clinging, 
and. should then be most carefully removed by the aid of 
scaffolding, and what is still more important, the aid of tender- 
handed and careful workmen. You will find frequently great 
ivy stems growing’ in the very centre of the walls, disturbing 
the core and pressing out the ashlar. There is no other 
course but to.take out a stone or more, and destroy it by removing 
all that can be reached and killing the remainder. Again, you 
will have, perhaps, great dead ivy stems to deal with (for even 
ivy fulfils in time the course of nature) which have wrapped 
themselves round the ruin, and can hardly be displaced with- 
out disturbance of the stones. I cannot prescribe generally for 
such cases. They are sometimes most difficult to meet, and I 
can only recommend the ample use of scaffolding and shoring. 
I have known cases where the removal of the ivy meant 
necessarily the destruction of a small feature, such as a pillar. 
In that case alone the parasite must be allowed to stay and 
continue to sustain its victim until its life is lived. Posterity 
must then deal with it as best it may. 

Obviously the most important duty is to protect roofless 
walls from the inroads of rain and frost. The method adopted 
at Kirkstall was to carry the irregular walls up to more or less 
the same level and cope with flat stones, slightly weathered. 
This, no doubt, is practically effectual if the coping-stone is 
good. But the sacrifice is very great. The building loses its 
picturesque claim as a ruin, and becomes formal at once. et, 
cannot see that so drastic a treatment is necessary. | It is quite 
possible to remove the soil and vegetation from the rough wall 
tops and grout them in with cement, leaving their irregular 
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contour, and it is.only necessary to.provide for carrying off the 
rain with. fairly,even distribution. A careful workman can do 
this under .careful direction. There are those who are fearful 
of the use,,of cement in connection with old walls. Its danger 
consists;in its improper use. It must be of the best quality 
and must be well aired before use, and not used too strong. 
The grouting in of cracks with cement, and if necessary the 
pointing with cement, can also be accomplished with no 
damage to the hoary antiquity of a ruin. In pointing, the 
generally earthy matter must be well raked out and the cement 
kept well back from the face. This can be done by means of a 
stick. Our forefathers were generally alive to the advantages 
of a sufficiently wide joint to allow of this. We come now 
to the difficult point of the treatment of reconstructions 
of an ancient building, necessary for its proper sus- 
tenance. . Occasions arise where it is absolutely necessary 
to reconstruct part of an arcade, an arch, or a buttress, or per- 
haps a vault or some tracery. It appears to be an accepted 
principle, even by our keenest historic friends, that where old 
‘stones exist and their approximate position is known, they may 
‘be put back—reused. But the doctrine has been put forward 
and acted upon that, although you may build part of a feature 
with its old stones, you may not add to their number by new 
‘stones to the same section. A system has been adopted of 
cutting such added mouldings to an appreciably different 
section ; for instance, at Kirkstall rounds or beads or bowtels 
are cut into facets. “The principles adopted are not easily read. 
Apparently old square forms may be replaced by new square 
forms. Large rounds must be replaced by facets or chamfers, 
‘but small beads may be sometimes the same as the old, and 
sometimes cut into facets. Now I do not. hold with this 
‘system. .I.-protest strongly against it, for I. believe it to be 
false in logic as it is injurious in effect. 

The architecture of the building is ruined ‘by the frittering 
away of its artistic forms in facets. To the uninstructed 
‘beholder, when the time has come for the new stone to weather 
as the old, the difference will mean nothing, but the artist’s eye 
will be always offended. If you are afraid of falsifying history, 
there are two courses. Either rebuild in rough-hewn masonry, 
which will tell its tale, or copy the old as nearly as you can, 
‘but put a mark or date on each stone if you will leave some 
imperishable record of your work. It is easy enough. And, 
believe me, when the time comes—-as it will come—that en- 
lightened views on these subjects have prevailed and are 
general, if you act thus, generations to come will not laugh in 
their sleeve at you. Kirkstall Abbey furnishes an instance 
where the preservation of one of the most interesting ruins has 
been attempted in a thoroughly scientific spirit by an architect 
and antiquary who holds a foremost place in his own depart- 
ment. The first process was, of course, to clear away all ivy 
and other parasites, which made the ruin one of the most 
pictorially beautiful. Following this came the structural 
support of shaky parts, and the exclusion of water from the 
walls and groins, where such existed. I do not allude here to 
the excavations of heaped-up earth, which is a purely anti- 
‘quarian pursuit, and ought to be undertaken as a matter of 
course in connection with work of preservation. 

The process of protecting the walls from the weather has 
‘been, as already said, to carry them up in rough mason’s work 
to a more or less continuous level, and cope them with a flat 
‘coping. _Where architectural features, such as the external 
arches of the dorter windows, have been met with in the pro- 
‘cess, these have been rebuilt with narrow slabs of stone, so as 
not to be mistaken for ancient work. There is, however, one 
‘case where an old arch has been restored in its old form with 
new stone. I have already spoken of the facetted shafts and 
arch moulds, where it has been necessary to renew them. The 
‘carriage of the southern and part of the eastern side, all that 
remained of the shaky central tower, was the crux. The north- 
west tower pier and the nave arcade pier adjoining had fallen, 
and, of course, the north and west tower arches with them. 
The south-west tower pier had sunk, and the foundation was 
evidently insecure. Mr. Micklethwaite completes the disjointed 
nave, and with it the north tower arch, using facetted forms 
where old stones are not to hand. To assist the south-west 
tower pier he builds up the easternmost arch of the south nave 
arcade and the adjoining aisle arch, and to support the broken 
end of the tower adopts the bold expedient of erecting a 
‘detached pier adjoining the south-west tower pier. This new 
pier is an oblong block of dressed masonry with chamfered 
edges, merging in a very architectural manner into the upper 
portion of the structure. — ~ 

Now this is thoroughly courageous work, and all courage 
demands respect. I could wish it had been possible to secure 
the foundation of the south-west tower, pier (as would have 
been done if the building had been still in use), and thus allow 
the western tower arch to be thrown across as the northern one 
has been. |Certainly the total result would have been more 
pleasing and the security ‘greater. I fancy, too} that Mr. 
Micklethwaite will readily subscribe to my sentiment, “Don’t 
build such a pier if you can help it.” I must add my personal 
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advance the altar and so raise it and the reredos indepe: 
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opinion that if such a pier is essential, let it be in rough 
masonry. My view also shows the. skeleton tracery ; 
into the belfry, This, I think, will be an eyesore fo 
I had rather have seen some rough masonry erected 
work of catching :up the overhanging arched frag 
proper reconstruction of the ancient window—duly r 
modern, of course. The effect of the method of wa! 
best seen by the view of the east end of the chapter 
confess I have my doubts whether so disfiguring 
can be justified by any practical .or archzeological pn 
avoiding counterfeits. It offends against my fifth pr 
sorely. eee Be 2 
Let me turn now to Bayham Abbey, where a: 
much simpler problem. had to be faced. Here the 
was to preserve and protect the building as far as. 
without altering its form'in any way. Bayham is 
monstratensian structure of singularly interestin 
character. The ruins—and, I may add, the ivy— 
such a point that great havoc had. befallen during t 
or three years, when the owner, Lord Camden, alarn 
recent collapse of a great part of the last rem 
interesting choir clerestory, came to the rescue and 
to make the remainder safe. The ivy, of cour 
dealt with, as I have already described, but the 
such that this was no easy affair. |Some huge de 
were ready at any time to bring portions of the str 
them. The roots had grown in the very centre of s 
walls and pressed out the ashlar on both faces, 
buttress had to be built to sustain the tottering n 
was done with rough masonry, and rough masonry ¥ 
similarly to support a large overhanging piece of 
south transept. . The tops of the walls were grouted 
fissures made good, and the pointing executed as | 
described. Lastly, Avpelopsis has been planted, and I 
in three or four-years only those who actually know what 
Camden has done will be aware that any hand but nature 
been at work. . Nevertheless, I believe the ruin is 
for centuries. Bre ee 
In passing, let me say, never protect groining fou 
with a wooden weather roof. Ruins are naturall 
and such a roof wants attention from time to ti 
alone it decays and becomes an additional weakne 
a protection. Use always permanent materials. _ 
Gentlemen, the subject I have ventured to bring before 
is not less difficult because barely two minds think alike jo: 
it, and I can but hope that my views will receive their me 
criticism. But I hope, too, it will be kindly, a: 
me the credit of pressing before all-else upon the keen re 
the doctrine of “ hands off,” of recognising an actual as we 
a sentimental beauty in time-worn and time-honoured antiq 
and of using my utmost endeavours to preserve what ca} 
wiped out in an hour, and, like Humpty Dumpty, 
up again. fe = 
But I must draw to a‘close. 


You may think t 
you have, or would:have thought out for yourselves. ‘Sof 


at least admit that they are logical, and, above 
fads. The last man who should be entrusted with tht 
preservation of our ancient monuments is the 
The great heritage committed to our keeping be 
higher plane, and demands a broader view than lies 
horizon. Plas 

Mr. ASTON WeEpp, A.R.A., who proposed av 
to the author for his exhaustive paper, said no on 
dealt with the subject more authoritatively than Mr. 
his experience. No one could have dealt w 
courageously. The paper began by a quotation from John k 
who was the great anti-restorer of his time, as well as. 
lover of architecture, especially of old work. — 
greatest distinctions which the Association had receiv 
that Ruskin chose that Society before whom to re his 
on the “Influence of Imagination in Architecture.” In 
was said in that paper Ruskin was enunciating the 
dealt with by Mr. Carée, that anyone who touch 
building’ must or should entirely efface himself. 
perhaps they had to blame themselves, and much of t 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient B 
correct, yet in comparison with the wholesale devas 
had taken place in France and Germany and oth 
England had come out of the ordeal of restoration mo 
factorily than those countries. No one. in dealing 
subject could avoid referring to the Society for th 
of Ancient Buildings. All: must ‘sympathise with 
with which the Society was started Mr. Caroe 
interesting point about the levels of churches and.altat 
was often a difficult point, because the level. of the alta 
often insisted upon, and the lowness-of. the east end 
problem. The best way to’ get, over the diffic Ity 


i 


of thé east window altogether, © 


Av? 
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HACKERAY TURNER, secretary to the Society for the 
on of Ancient Buildings, said the paper made two 
criticisms against the Society, viz. that the Society was 
onible for advocating the use of whitewash, and also that 
jy-ated the use of blue bricks in the interior of buildings. 
9 e blue, he thought they were justified in trying to pre- 
e building without interfering with the external aspect 
_ f the face of a building was touched in repairing. there 
+) aloss, for they could not touch an ancient. building 
ofa loss to it, but when repair was necessary they could 
,¢ en the building by taking out portions of the interior 
;ork and putting a material in, its place which would 
1) with the outside face of the wall. It was an evil to do 
‘it it was a necessary evil. It did not matter what 
sy was used in this work; for it did not.show, but blue 
«cere convenient, for where cement was. used it adhered 
.¢ firmly. The blue brick was also non-absorbent, and 
svater did not quickly leave the cement used, which had 
aie of setting slowly. As to the use of whitewash, he 
g the reports of Professors Church and Jackson were not 
“ourable as to lead them to discard the use of white- 
He did not want to whitewash every building, and 
e\sh need not be used at all; it could be coloured. The 
sconsidered it a lesser evil to white or colour-wash a 
iii than to let it go on decaying. It was the sulphur in 
aiosphere of towns which destroyed buildings, and if a 
o ime was put on the stonework was protected, and when- 
nessary a fresh coat of limewash could be put on. 

‘2ssor BERESFORD PITE, who seconded the vote of 
k/said he was a little in doubt whether the Association 
right body before which such a paper should be read. 
adoubtful whether members of the Association would 
blikely to have old buildings to deal with, as old build- 
deame fewer and fewer. The restoration of ancient 
lis seemed to be a highly specialised matter and did not 
9¢0 the work of an architect. . The position of an archi- 
ced into see an ancient. building was anomalous, and 
lii:ulty which existed between the antiquarian and the 
i ive elements was a chronic one. The repair and pre- 
iti of an old building was one thing, and the alteration 
addition of new work to it.was another, and when both 
‘oe done in the same operation and by one and the same 
fcthe same employer the difficulty was very great. 

h CHAIRMAN Said'the paper was of. great interest to all 
e All took an interest in our old buildings and their 
ron. The more architects came into contact with the 
yc, the more regret most of them would feel at having to 
Ning to it, and the more carefully they would carry out 
ejir or preservation when the work was necessary. 

| 


| a 
ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITIES. 
CSE was tried on Friday before Mr. Justice Ridley, in 
ich the piaintiff, Mr. W. Ralph Low, an architect and 
ti surveyor, practising at 10 Basinghall Street and 
e/sued Mr. Thomas Tinnelly, a member of the Feltham 
o\Board, to recover damages for slander. The main 
iciwas privilege, and a denial that the words were 
eC ’ 
ixompston appeared for the plaintiff ; Dr. Blake Odgers, 
id Mr. W Clarke Hall for defendant. 
-<peared that the plaintiff was employed by the Feltham 
oSoard to prepare plans and specifications and to take 
tities for the erection ofa school for them, and accord- 
a Case, the specifications, as usual, provided that the 
€ of the plaintiff for the preparation of the quantities 
itygraphing them should be paid by the contractor. The 
dit, it was said, on July 16, 1901, convened a meeting at 
B rd School, Feltham, which he hired for the purpose, 
it hich he spoke the words complained of. They were 
@ fect that the contractor had to submit to a specifica- 
divn up by Mr. Low, the architect, “ by which Mr. Low 
Sis fees twice over, and no contractor gets a chance 
Se¢ submits to what I call a downright fraud.” Mr. 
vas also said, got his fees from the Board and the 
aor. These utterances were reported and published in 
* Middlesex Times, and plaintiff alleged that they con- 
1 iat he had been guilty of fraudulent and dishonest 
ut The defence was a denial that the words complained 
T'spoken, that the provision of the specification as to the 
te being paid by the contractor for the preparation of 
Watities and lithographing was usual.. Further, it was 
that the words bore the meaning which the plaintiff 
‘and it was pleaded that they were, if spoken at all, 
vithout malice, in the belief that they were true, and, 
picressed to the defendant’s constituents and ratepayers 
im, were privileged. 
Compston, in the course of his opening statement, 
: td that the defendant hai written a letter, in the course 
\he imputed that the reporter of the paper had con- 


sistently misreported him and had a feeling against-him,, .The-. 
learned counsel also said that the plaintiff did. not bring the 
action to obtain money, and if defendant would apologise and 
withdraw the reflections he had cast upon him, the case might 
come to an end. = ry eget 

Dr. Blake Odgers said his client never had accused, and 
did not accuse Mr.:Low of any form of, dishonest conduct... 
More than that he could not say. 

The plaintiff gave evidence, and a large number of witnesses 
were called in support of his case to prove the uttering of the 
words sued upon. 

Dr. Blake Odgers, in opening the case for, the defence, said 
there was a difference of opinion among architects as to the 
practice of members of that profession taking out quantities and 
being paid by.contractors. The Institute of Architects laid it 
down that, when the work of taking out and supplying to. 
builders quantities upon which the builder acted in executing 
the designs was undertaken by the architect, he should do so in 
concurrence with his client, and it was desirable that the work .. 
should be paid for by the latter rather than by the builder. 

_ Mr. Justice Ridley said that was only a_ suggestion. 
Speaking from -his experience as official referee, he did not 
think the learned counsel could find any explicit rule applying 
all over the country about it. gio, 

Dr. Blake Odgers did not think there was any special rule; 
he was only putting it as being the opinion of a large number 
of architects. The defendant did not say the words imputed 
to him about collaring fees twice over. All he said was that he 
objected to the architect having his fees paid by two people 
instead of one. 

Mr. T. Tinnelly, the defendant, said he was a railway 
inspector and a member of the Feltham School Board. He 
took the view that all the architect’s fees should be borne by 
the Board direct, and that he should have no fees from any- 
body else. 

Mr. Clarke Hall then put to the witness the words com- 
plained of, and asked him if he uttered them. 

Witness : I absolutely deny it on my oath in toto, or that I 
used any words which would convey that meaning., I com- 
plained that two clauses had been inserted in the specification 
whereby Mr.: Low was to receive part of his fees from the 
Board and part from the contractor. My objection was to the 
two part-payments, and I said so. I have no personal feeling 
against Mr. Low. 

Several witnesses were called, who bore out defendant’s. 
account of what he said. _ 

Dr. Blake Odgers, at the conclusion of the evidence, sub- 
mitted that the occasion was privileged. 

The learned judge held that that was so, but declined to 
hold that there was no evidence of malice. There was, he 
thought, strong evidence if the jury believed that the defendant 
was not using the privileged occasion as such. If the defendant 
said that the plaintiff got his fees twice over he thought that 
was an abuse of the occasion. Therefore, the question came 
back to whether defendant used the words. 

The jury, without leaving the box, said they found the 
words complained of were used, and that they exceeded the 
privilege of the occasion—that they were used recklessly rather 
than out of spite, and they awarded the plaintiff 507. damages. 

Judgment accordingly. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by the writers. | 


The Keystone and Block Style. " 

SIR,—In former days, when the practice of relieving th© 
walls of buildings by bands of stone of contrasting colour was 
imported by the late Mr. Street, this feature became so imi- 
tated and made, for a time, fashionable, that the system was 
jocosely called “the streaky bacon style.” It had, at least for 
a time, an attractiye appearance, but did not last long. 

We have now, in the Renaissance of the Renaissance, a 
fashion which, I venture to suggest, cannot be considered any- 
thing but a disfigurement, and for which I would propose the 
above title. The unbroken sweep of the semicircular arch, 
seen from any point of view, is perfect in its grace and dignity;. 
but the practice prevails of interrupting the arch with a central 
keystone. For this, although to my mind a disfigurement, 
there is no doubt ample precedent in Roman work, and a 
moderate and gracefully wrought keystone is comparatively 
harmless. This in the Renaissance was sometimes enlarged 
and rendered more obtrusive, and is now exaggerated out of all 
scale into huge unsculptured blocks, breaking up the arch with ‘ 
their ungainly harshness ; then they become triplicated ; then ° 
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similar unWorked blocks stuck on all round the archivolt ; 
then these disfigureménts applied to horizontal lintels ; vertical 
mouldings blocked out in a like manner, as if the builder, 
lacking moulding énough, and without the skill or means to 
cut more, had put thé stones in in block, until now a whole 
building is marked all over with these deformities. 

In yout present number is ‘an instance, although not so 
gross as ‘some, yet’ sufficiently. painful, where a simple but 
graceful design, as far a8 the upper Storeys ‘are concerned, is 
disfigured of the first floor by such blocks interrupting the 
horizontal architrave over the window-head, where it especially 
calls for the lightness of moulding that is used for the sides ; 


but more gravely over the horizontal heads of the square upper 


windows, which, owing partly‘to ‘the’ treatment of the archi- 
trave at the angles, but chiefly to the heavy triple blocks in the 


centre, really appear in your illustration to be breaking down, 


J 


under the weight of them. 

In the revival of a style there is an unhappy tendency to 
adopt and exaggerate its defects, and in the now fashionable 
revival of a revival the same defective features are fastened 
upon, again exaggerated and more unsuitably placed. ; 

In the development of the arch which graced the Byzantine, 
Romanesque, and other cognate work, the keystone 1s notice- 
ably absent, with the best results. May we devoutly hope that 
this disfiguring fashion may speedily pass away, and that the 
keystone style may go the way of the “ streaky bacon style.” 

I have been a long time hoping that some art critic might 
fasten upon this point, but architectural criticism appears to be 
almost lost, and no wonder now that architecture is a matter of 
evanescent fashion —Your obedient servant, F. WALLEN. 

96 Gower Street, W.C. : 

' April 18, 1902. 


The Barbican Fire. 

' S1rR,—The attention of the executive of this committee 
having been given to the Barbican fire of Monday last, which 
in many ways is a repetition of the worst features of the 
Cripplegate conflagration of 1897, we think it only right on 
this occasion to call the attention of the warehousemen and 
ground-landlords, as well as the public authorities controlling 
these areas and the insurance companies, who have consider- 
able influence on building matters, that neglect is being shown 
even in the better class of warehouse buildings to the protec- 
tion of the vertical surface occupied by the window openings 
overlooking thoroughfares, areas and courts, and that it is 
imperative that such openings in the vertical surfaces should 
be protected in some form or the other.- This protection can 
be effected by using less flammable materials for window 
frames, in many cases by using fire-resisting glazing ; and, 
further, by fitting the openings with fire-resisting shutters or 
blinds or by equipping them with drenchers. It is obvious that 
in the Metropolis the risk of fire spreading from house to house, 
across streets even over 40 feet wide (as in the case’ of the 
Barbican Fire) should be limited by preventive measures which, 
although not inexpensive, become absolute necessities in 
localities where the householders danger is ‘not a question 
merely of accident or neglect in his own premises, but where 
he hasto be constantly on his guard against risk from his 
neighbours. 

With more rapid measures—automatic or otherwise—of 
summoning the fire-fighting forces, and the instant use of 
first-aid fire-extinguishing appliances, the possibilities of ex- 
tensive conflagrations would be more remote, and much that 
this committee must now consider necessary in the form of 
better building construction might perhaps be modified. But 
given existing circumstances, the importance of fire-prevention 
by better construction, and, more particularly, by a-reduction 
of the spread of fire from house to house, is becoming even 
more essential now that the City population is decreasing, 
whilst mercantile structures are rapidly taking the place of 
dwellings. a 

We take the occasion. to emphasise only the one serious 
question. of the protection of vertical openings, although there 
are many other points which deserve attention, more particu- 
larly the protection of all ironwork by suitable covering ; the 
avoidance of building materials'which, when heated by fire, are 
liable ‘to disintegrate on the application of water, improved 
forms of roof construction and the protection of skylights. 
But to deal in detail with these would lead too far. 

We desire to point out that under the present circumstances 
of the Metropolis, the prevention of the spread of fire from 
neighbouring property is of far greater importance than in 
many other cities, and that means exist by which this risk can 
‘be reduced.—We are, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

EDWIN O SACHS, | Chairman. 

“ ELLIS MARSLAND, J Hon. Secretary. 

On behalf of the British Fire Prevention Committee. 


Mr. Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A., has removed from 17 
and 18 Basinghall Street to larger offices in Portland House in 
the same street. 
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bpd GENERAL. 
_ Mr. P. R. Morris, A.R.A., died on Tuesday in 
eighth year. Among his works were Zhe First Communi 
Sons of the Brave and Féte Dieu at Dieppe. OF late ye: 
Mr. Morris rarely exhibited. . ; 
™. Emile Bayard has found that a plate of cel | 
be used for the production of designs as a substitute for copy 
or lithographic stone. 2 

The First Stone of the additions to the Paris B 
be laid some time during May. /One of the obje 
deposited will be a plan of the building engraved on, 

The Dover Corporation passed plans for the prov 
municipal Turkish baths, involving an expenditure of 
2,000/. | : i. 

Orders for Buildings to the value of over 200,000/, are, 
hand in Bloemfontein, but cannot be started before the 
of labour is improved. Of this the Government works a 
to 50,000/, ae ot 

Mr. Alexander Grainger Linn, of Liverpool, who 
on March’ 31 last, after making certain bequests 
residue of his property in trust for the benevolent fu 
Institution of Civil Engineers. The late Mr. Linn’s é& 
been valued at 16,989/. 9s. 4d. gross, and the legacy 
Institution of Civil Engineers seems likely to amount 
12,000/. or 13,000/. gra. 

Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and Mr. G F. Bod! 
accepted last week the invitation of the Liverpool 
Committee to act as their architectural advisers 
preliminary selection of architects and in the ultimate sele 
of a design for the Liverpool Cathedral. ee 

The Bill authorising the laying of an electric tramway alo 
the Embankment from Westminster to Blackfriars has 
the second reading of the House of Commons. ae 

Mr. B. Andrew Lillie will read a paper on May 
the Society of Designers on “ Design, its Demand and 
in English History.” (so 

Two Alternative Routes are being surveyed in Kent 
purpose of a double-line electric railway between Lonc 
Dover. One route is wza Maidstone and the other ; 
Chatham. Ig 

The Local Government Board have refused the appli) 
tion of the Parish Councils of Freshwater and Totland 
powers to borrow 24,500/. to carry out the drainage ene 
Messrs. Bennett & Masters. ' The Board recommends that 
plans of Mr. Chatterton, M.I.C.E., be adopted by the Ru 
District Council. a 

The Annual General Court of the Incorporated 
for Building Churches will be held at the Church-house, 
Yard, Westminster Abbey, on May 15, when the Bi 
London has consented to preside. ee 

An Exhibition of black-and-white drawings by r 
of the Pusch staff will be opened at the Woodbury 
37 New Bond Street, W., on May 5, the whole of the pro 
derived from admissions, by the kind consent of the prop! 
of the gallery, being devoted to the funds of the Hosp 
Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, W.C 


, 


800 A.D. rs 
Mr. Charles Davidson, who was one of the oldest m 
of the Royal Water-Colour Society, died on Saturd 
his eighty-first year. 
MM. E. Deshayes has delivered: a: lecture in the | 
Guimet, Paris, on “Fantastic Animals in Ancient Ch 
Art.” . Se 
The Plumbers’ Company will confer the honorary freedi! 
upon Mr. Andrew Carnegie at the Guildhall on May 14) 
recognition of his munificent gifts for the promotion at 
tion.among all classes of the community. The pt 
will be made in the Council Chamber at the Guildhall | 
“he Chantilly Museum, which was presented to” 
by the late Duc d’Aumale, will be opened gratuito’ 
Sunday and Thursday in each week until October - 
The Bishop of London dedicated on Saturday All vé 
mission church, Pentonville. The old church-buildi \ 
formerly a cowshed. The new building was designed 
R. A. Briggs, F.R.I.BA, and built by Messrs. Yam 
Smith & Co., Ltd. ' The crypt is a gymnasium, 
shafts have been used instead of brick or stone CO) ‘dl 
the supports of the roof. No expense has been iy 
decoration. soa +. Hy 
Mr. W. G. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., announces that, re 
larger offices owing to the extension of his practice invO"l™ | 
his taking over the business of Mr. Edmund M. ‘Bowyer, ' 
has removed from Staples Inn to 24 Hart Street, Bloomsbt 
W.C. BY 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


2 y of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
mnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
‘A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
the columns of this paper .any questions relating to the 
slicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
ult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will: further 
ver any legal guestion that may be of interest to our 
ys. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
VISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Butld- 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


or will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
ad the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


ie 
meer? 


“authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
sessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


nication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
ame and address of the writer—not in every case por 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


ondents are requested to make their communications 
§ brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
bondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
munications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
ppearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ularly requested that information of this description be 
warded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

TRALIA.—May 1.—Designs are invited from sculptors 
orial statue of Her late Majesty in marble or bronze. 
rmation can be obtained at the office of the Agent- 
| for the State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, West- 


—Designs are invited by the board of management 
& S.-W. railway servants’ orphanage for a building 
ronted) to accommodate 150 children (boys and girls). 
i. G. Warne, secretary, Jeffrey's Road, Clapham, S W. 


ARROGATE.—May 14.—Designs required for a new town 
femiums, 150/., 1oo/, and 75/. Mr. F. Bagshaw, 
engineer, Harrogate. 

SHILL — June 16.— The committee of the North 
shire infirmary and eye hospital, Hartshill, Stoke-upon- 
, Invite designs for a home for nurses at Hartshill, Stoke- 
mt. Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
Boyce, secretary and house governor. 


REE 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


KNARESBOROUGH.—June 1.—The Harrogate and Knares- 
borough Joint Isolation Hospital Committee invite competitive 
designs for an infectious disease (other than smallpox) hospital 
at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough. Premiums of tcof. and 5o0/ are 
offered for the two selected: designs. Mr. J. Turner Taylor, 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 

LEEDS. — Designs are invited for the decoration and 
illumination of the exterior of the Town Hal!, Leeds, to include 
flags, bunting and all fixtures, for. which the cost must not 
exceed 2007. Mr. W. J. Jeeves, town clerk, Town Hall, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool 

MEXBOROUGH.—May 1.—The committee. of the Mex- 
borough Montagu Hospital invite plans for the erection of 
an accident hospital for both sexes, for the treatment of thirty 
patients, with the needful nurses and servants’ accommodation. 
Premiums of 252. and 1o/. are offered, the premitim awarded to 
merge in the commission. Mr. C. Brumpton, secretary, Fern 
Villa, Mexborough, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

SCOTLAND.—April 30.—Designs are invited for a branch 
library for the Anderston district, Glasgow. Sir J. D. Mar- 
wick, town clerk, Glasgow. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 1oo/, 50/. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M. Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

WEsT HARTLEPOOL —June 27.—Competitive designs are 
invited for a new higher-grade school to accommodate 1,200 
children, schoolkeeper’s house, &c., proposed to be erected in 
Elwick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. 
Premiums of 752. and 35/. respectively. Mr. J. Robson Smith, 
clerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 

YORK.—May 1.—Designs are invited for a Memorial to the 
late Queen Victoria to be placed in the Guildhall, York. The 
design must include a representation of Her Majesty, and be 
accompanied by an estimate of the cost of the work complete, 
such cost not to exceed 1,000/. A prize of 5o0/. (to merge in 
the commission) will be given for the accepted design. Mr. 
W. H. Andrews, town clerk, Guildhall, York. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASPATRIA.—May 1.—For erection of two dwelling-houses 
at Aspatria, Cumberland. Mr. R. Berwick, architect, 35 Law- 
son Street, Aspatria. 

BARNSLEY.—April 29.—For labour and materials required 
in wiring and for providing and fixing the necessary electrical 
fittings to the Kendray hospital, the extent of which will pro- 
bably be equivalent to 3co sixteen candle-power lights. Mr. 
J. Henry Taylor, borough surveyor, the Manor House, 
Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—April 30.— For erection of four houses in 
Sheffield Road, Worsborough. Mr. Arthur Whitaker, archi- 
tect, Worsborough Bridge. 

BARNSLEY.—April 30.—For laying about 1% miles of cast- 
iron socket pipes, 8 inches and 6 inches diameter, Mr. Henry 
Horsfield, town clerk, Barnsley. 


BEXLEY HkEAfrH.—April 28.—For the supply of tramway 
rails and accessories, and the supply and erection of engines, 
alternators, dynamos, &c. Mr. T. G. Baynes, clerk, Public 
Hall, Bexley Heath. 
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BLACKBURN.—April 30.— For erection of premises in 
Darwen Street, 
Bank, Limited. Messrs. Stones & Stones, architects, 10 Rich- 
‘mond Terrace, Blackburn. 

BRADFORD.—For erection of a branch bank, offices, &c, at 
Great Hortou. Messrs. Jackson & Priestman, architects, 
Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —May 5 —For alterations and additions to the 
Lorne Street Board school, Wakefield Road, Bradford. Mr. 
Thos. Garbutt, clerk, School Board office, Manor Row, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—April 28.—For erection of litho printing works, 
Chapel Street and Scoresby Street, Bradford. Mr. Abraham 
Sharp, architect, Pearl Assurance Buildings, Market Street, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—April 29.—For erection of boiler-house and 
engine-house, with engine bed and boiler settings, &c, at 
Legrams Mills, Bradford. Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, archi- 
tects, York Chambers, Keighley. 

BRIDGEND.—May 2 —For erection of new kitchen, laundry, 
water-tank, boiler-house, &c., at the workhouse, Bridgend: 
Mr, P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

BRISTOL.—April 28.—For erection of school premises at 
Stillhouse Lane, Bedminster. Mr. W. L. Bernard, architect, 
St, Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

BURTON-UPON- TRENT. —May 5.—For the following build- 
ings and works, for the Corporation:—Labourers’ dwellings ; 
(contract No. 4) sewering and making-up street about 150 yards 
in length ; (5) erecting a block of 38 cottages; fire-brigade 
station. and dwellings, new street, highways, &e., depot, Park 
Street, comprising stables for 12 horses, sheds, &c., and dwell- 
ing- “houses : reconstructing Horninglow Canal ’ bridge (1) 
brickwork, (2) steelwork. Mr. George T. Lynam, borough 
surveyor, Burton- on-Trent. 

CALLINGTON.—May 7.—For erection of a Bible Christian 
chapel, Callington, Cornwall. Rev. J. Datson, Launceston 
Road. 

CHADWELL HEATH.— May 3.—For erection of farm build- 
ings at the Council’s asylum, Chadwell Heath, Essex. Mr. 
Fred. E. Hilleary, town clerk, Town Hall, West Ham, 

CHARMINSTER.—May 22.—For erection of a house for 
private patients on land adjoining the county asylum, near 
Charminster, Dorset. Mr. George T. Hine, architect, 35 Parlia- 
ment Street, 1S: Ww. 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


Blackburn, for the Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


‘union-house, Wood Street. 


CHELMSFORD.—May 1.—For erection of a pair of cottage 
near the railway station, Wickford, Essex. Mr. Frank Whi 
more, architect, Chelmsford. 

CHELMSFORD —April 28 —For repairs, painting, &c. at th 
Mr. W. W. Duffield, clerk to th 
Guardians, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 5 


CHESTERFIELD.— May 8 —For erection of new stores, &c_ 
at West Bars, Chesterfield. Mr, Geo. Haslam & Son, arch) 
tects, Euclid House, Ilkeston. ts: 

COLCHESTER.— May 7—For extension of the boiler an\_ 
engine houses at the electric-light station, Osborn Street 
Mr. Herbert Goodyear, borough engineer, Town Hall, Col 
chester, aq 

COVENTRY.—May 1.—For erection of tables, seats, bane 
stand, &c., in the volunteer drill-hall, Queen Victoria Road, folia 
the dinner to be given to old people on June 26. Mr. : Fe F 


Swindlehurst, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. iy 


Derpy.—April 30.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunda. 
schools, Ashbourne Road, Derby. Mr. F. S. Antliff, architec’ uf 
Draycott. q 

DERBY.—May 10.—For erection of a detached block a 
thirty patients at the asylum. Mr. B. S. Jacobs, architec) ~ 
Lincoln’s Inn Buildings, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. l 

DONCASTER.—For execution of a scheme of main sewerag) 
and sewage disposal for the towns of Conisbrough and Denaby ~ 
Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, civil engineers, 3 St. Nichola _ a] 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. If 

DORCHESTER.—April 28.—For erection of a farmaeise 
buildings, cottages, &c, at Dorchester. Tenders to be sent te 
Mr. Wm. Proudfoot, Duchy of Cornwall office, Shepton Malle) 

EASINGWOLD.—May 2.—For erection of detached dwelling) 
house at Uppleby, Easingwold, Yorks. Mr. J. Francis Todc — 
architect, Uppleby, Easingwold. iad 


Es WINNING.—April 28.—For erection of a branch stor — 
at Esh Winning, near Waterhouses, Durham. Messrs. Wr 
& T. R. Millburn, architects, Sunderland. (a4 


ETWALL.— April 30.—For erection of an isolation hospite| 
at Etwall, Derby. Mr. Arthur Eaton, architect, 6 St. Jame q 
Street, Derby. 

EXETER.—May 1.—For rebuilding a portion of the Seato. | 
Beach hotel. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & ae architects 


County Chambers, Exeter. | 
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PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WAR 


Telegraphic Address, “ BRoNZzITE, LONDON.” 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliabl 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltn., Sole Wanufackurers and Patent 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF- GLAZING 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
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THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 
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-FALMOUTH.— May 3 —For erection of boating cottage at 
ashing, F Falmouth. Mr. Horace W. Collins, architect, 
Church Street, Falmouth. 

FEATHERSTONE (YORKS).—For sewerage works in the 
trict, including sewer trenching, sanitary pipes, bricks and 
our, manholes, flushing chambers, &c. Mr. Fredk. B. 
thera, engineer and surveyor, District Council Offices, 
atherstone. 

FERRYHILL.—April 30.—For erection of ninety-six houses 
Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Ltd., of Middlesbrough, 
the site of their Dean and Chapter Colliery, Ferryhill, 
irham. Messrs. Forster Brown & Rees, Guildhall Chambers, 
rdiff. 

GOOLE.—May 7.—For erection of a block of offices at 
ole, for the Goole Steam Shipping Company, Ltd. Mr. 
orge W. Atkinson, architect, 1 Mark Lane, Leeds. 
HARRINGTON.—April 28.—For alteration and renovation 
the Weslevan church and Sunday school, Harrington, Cum- 
jJand. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co, architects, Workington. 
HARRINGTON.—May 2-—For pulling-down and clearing 
ay the present brick culvert and building a new brick barrel 
ynel under the Somersby Road, in the parish of Harrington, 
mberland. Mr. G. Beaumont Walker, clerk, Rural District 
uncil, Spilsby. 

HARRINGTON.— May 5.—For alterations and additions to 
dwelling-house at Eller Vale, Harrington, Cumberland. 
assrs. W. G. Scott & Co, architects, Victoria Buildings, 
orkington. 

HASTINGS.—May 2.—For erection of an iron building at 
» fish market, Hastings. Mr. Ben. F. Meadows, town clerk, 
wn Hall, Hastings. 

HIGHAM FERRERS.—For erection of two semi-detached 
uses at Higham Ferrers, Northants. Mr. George Hall, 
shitect, Higham Ferrers, 


hospital buildings and boundary walls at Spring Hill, 
aitham. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 Market Place, Hudders- 
ld. 

IRELAND —April 29.—For erection of a rectory at Bally- 
wre, Clondahorkey, co Donegal. Mr. R. Eccles Buchanan, 
shitect, Castle Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—For erection of new premises for Messrs. 
mnock & Co., Limerick. Mr. R. Fogerty, architect, 
merick. 
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IRELAND.—April 30:—For erection of two dwelling-houses 
on Lancaster Quay, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, 
architects, 28 South Mall. 

IRELAND.—April 30.—For erection of fifteen labourers’ 
cottages, with out-offices, piers and gates, and ‘also for fencing 
thirty- four plots in the rural district, Kinsale. Mr. R. Evans, 
architect, 53 South Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND.—April 30 —For erection of a villa at Drumbo, 


co. Down. Mr. Henry Seaver, architect, 128 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 
IRELAND —May t10.—For completing the tower and 


executing other works at Durrow Church, Queen’s County. 
Mr. W. H. Byrne, architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

KEIGHLEY.—April 29.—For extension and alterations to 
Oakworth Road House, Keighley. Messrs. W. H. & A, 
Sugden, architects, Devonshire Buildings, Keighley. 

KEIGHLEY.—April 29.— For outside pointing of the new 
pavilion at the union infirmary, Keighley. Mr, Geo. E. 
Spencer, clerk to Guardians, Keighley. 

KENDAL.—For alterations and new front to the shop 
premises, 48 Highgate, Kendal. Mr. John Hutton, architect, 
Kendal. 

LEEDS.—For erection of caretaker’s house at Wesleyan 
chapel, Waterloo Road, Hunslet. Messrs. Danby & Simpson, 
architects, ro Park Row, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For erection of two houses and two ‘shops, Dews- 
bury. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. B. Bird, architects, Albion 
Walk, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday school premises 
at Apperley Bridge. Messrs. Danby & Simpson, architects, 
10 Park Row, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—May 8.—For foundations and side walls for five 
greenhouses at Roundhay Park. Particulars may be obtaified 
at the city engineer’s office, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—April 30.—For paving and flagging the following 
streets :—Delph Lane, Lucas Street, Back Lucas Street, 
Melville Grove, Golcar Place, Golcar Street, Hawes Place, 
Hawes Terrace, Hawes Street, Hawes Mount and Back Hawes 
Mount, in the township of Leeds, in the city of Leeds. Plans 
and specifications may be seen at the City Engineer's office, 
Municipal Buildings. 

LONDON.—May 8.—For relaying of the whole of the floors 

' of the wards of the workhouse infirmary in St. Dunstan’s Road, 
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Hammersmith, W., with pitch-pine boards. Mr. E. J. Mott, 
clerk, Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 

LONG Eaton.—For erection of waggon-building shop, saw- 
mill, steel waggon erecting shop, dynamo-room, boiler-house, 
chimney 120 feet high, messroom, &c , at Manor House Works, 
Long Eaton. Mr. E. R, Ridgway, architect, Long Eaton, near 
Nottingham. 

Low FELL, &c —April 30.— For additions and improve- 
ments to station buildings at Low Fell, Lamesley and Birtley, 
for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, 
architect, Central:Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

LUTTERWORTH.—April 26.—For erection of factory and 
finishing department at Lutterworth. Messrs. Barrowcliff & 
Allcock, architects, Loughborough. 

MANCHESTER.—April 28 —For erection of an electricity 
sub-station at George Leigh Street, Oldham Road, Manchester. 
Particulars may be obtained at the office of the City Surveyor, 
Town Hall. | 

MANCHESTER.—April 30.—For erection of an electricity 
sub-station at Withington, Manchester. Particulars may be 
obtained at the office of the City Surveyor, Town Hall. 


MARLOw.—April 29.—For repairs to woodwork, &c., and 
cleaning down and repainting the whole of painted work on 
the Marlow suspension bridge. Mr. R. J. Thomas, county 
surveyor, Marlow, Bucks. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—April 30.—For erection of the new 
grand opera house, Middlesbrough. Messrs. Hope & Maxwell, 
architects, Trinity Buildings, New Bridge Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

NEWLYN East —April 30.—For erection of a stable, 
cattle and root-house and storehouse at Gummow’s Shop, 
Newlyn East, Cornwall. Mr. George Gow, Tregothnan Office, 
Truro. 

NORWICH.—May 5.—For retaining wall in brickwork and 
concrete, and supplying and fixing thereon cast-iron standards 
and wrought-iron rails at Riverside Road, Norwich, and for the 
maintenance thereof for six months. Mr. Arthur E, Collins, 
city engineer, &¢ , Guildhall, Norwich. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of factory and offices, Chester- 
field Street, Carlton, near Nottingham. Mr. John H. Savidge, 
architect, Brougham Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

OTLEY.— May 2.—For carting, laying and jointing of about 
seven miles of 10-inch cast-iron pipes, with sluice valves, 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd., 
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scour valves, air valves, &c. Mr. John Waugh, engineer tc 
the Council, Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford. ea 

PARKSTONE.—For rebuilding The Beehive, Saltern 
Parkstone, Dorset. Messrs. H. E. Hawker & Mitchell, archi, 
tects, Bournemouth. eo 


PONTEFRACT.—April 28.—For erection of two workmen 
dwellings at Roall waterworks Mr. A. Oddy, borough 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Pontefract. Bi; 

PONTYPOOL ROAD.—May 13.—For construction of a new| 
transfer shed at Pontypool Road, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington, 
Station. ; ce 

PoPLAR.—April 30.—For erection of a shelter, con. 
veniences, &c., at Island Gardens. Particulars can be obtained 
at the General Section, Architect’s Department, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. ; | 

Ripon.— May 1.—For erection of a Masonic lodge, &c, 
Skellgate. Mr. Wm. Steel, secretary to building committe 
Blossomgate, Ripon. | 

SALFORD.—April 28.—For alterations to the Royal Techni-|_ 
cal Institute. Mr. H. Lord, architect, Deansgate, Manchester, 

ST. AGNES.—May 3.—For erection of a residence at St. 
Agnes, Cornwall, Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, 
Redruth. rT | 

ST. PANCRAS.—May 8.—For erection of a receiving home| 
for children within the parish. Mr. A. E. Pridmore, 2 Broad 
Street Buildings, E.C, . = 

ST. STEPHEN’S-BY-SALTASH.—May 5.—For plastering the 
New inn, St. Stephen’s, Cornwall. Mr. H. Bowden, builder, 
Cross Park, St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash. | : 

SCOTLAND —April 28 —For erection of a villa for patients 
at Sunnyside, near Montrose, in connection with the Montrose — 
Royal Asylum. Mr. John Sim, architect, 160 High Street, 
Montrose. i 

SCOTLAND.—April 28.—For erection of a Coney 
public-house, shops and dwelling-houses at Lumphinnans,| © 
Mr. William Birrell, architect, 200 High Street, Kirkcaldy. | — 

SCOTLAND —April 28.—For supply to the city of Edinburgh| 
of electricity meters for twelve months from May 15. Mr.| 
Thomas Hunter, town clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—April  29.—-For warehouse at Glendullan-| 
Glenlivet Distillery, Dufftown. Mr. Charles C. Doig, archi-| 
tect, Elgin, ‘ 
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DRAWING OFFICE. | 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


& & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and. Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRABUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithograpbed and printed,in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Osrtificate Books for fastalments, 83.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOZ SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
qual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


QLDACRES & cO., 62 CHANCERY LANR, 


LONDON, W.Q. 
Quantities’ Box, 14’"x 9!" x5'’, 2s. each. 
Tstephone No. 1750, Holborn, Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London." 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared ond Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL Awagps. LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SEN FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


; SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian (mk, Brushes, Palettes. Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &e., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


SYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,| 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. 3 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline en blue ground,and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, §.E. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper,or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staff. 


‘‘Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.G. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of — 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel, No. 1022 Hop. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, z ia 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds) 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Pap 
73 inches wide), 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERP 


TTS SS 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOG 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAP 


ROBT. J. COOK & HA 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadw/ 


WESTMINSTER. 

Telephone No. 185 Westmin 

Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, L 
en 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTO: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, — 


W. J. FURSE & C 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Sp! 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


Catalogues on Application. 


SAVE TIME. 
SAYE MONEY. 
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\ Particulars = =| L \\ 
ENN Tos, Harrison, Ld. =e 1 
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Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, » oat ~ 
Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S. 


ScoTLAND.—April 29.—For erection of a teacher’s house 
Clackmannan. Messrs. Thomas Frame & Son, architects, 
Mill Street, Alloa. " 

ScoTLAND —April 30.—For extension and renovation of 
: parish church of Glass, Aberdeenshire. Mr. John Robert- 
), architect, Inverness. 

' ScOTLAND.— May 2.—For alterations and additions to the 
elling-houses at Newlands and North Bog, Fintray. 
assrs. Alex. Stronach, jun., & Son, advocates, 20 Belmont 
-eet, Aberdeen. 

ScOTLAND.—May 7.—For construction of three buttresses 
cement concrete, pitching, stairs, &c , at the sea-wall at the 
tt of Craighall Road, Leith. Mr. T. B. Laing, town clerk, 
ith, 

'ScoTLAND.—May 7.—For supply and erection of a 20-ton 
ctrically-driven overhead crane, with the necessary support- 
columns and girders, at the Dee village electricity works, 
‘erdeen. Mr. J. Alex Bell, city electrical engineer, Cotton 
eet, Aberdeen. 


SHEFFIELD.—For erection of a Congregational church at 
rnall. Messrs. Moulds & Porritt, architects, 77 King Street, 
inchester. 

SOUTHMOLTON.—May 1.—For erection of a dwelling-house 
North Street, Southmolton, Devon. Mr. J. E. Densem, 
Sing Street, Southmolton. 


TADCASTER.—May 3.—For works connected with the 
ter-supply of Tadcaster East and West, consisting of about 
‘00 lineal yards of 7-inch and 3,000 yards of 3-inch cast-iron 
ie, valves, hydrants and pumping-station house, &c. Messrs. 
omet & Thorman, engineers, Tadcaster. 


'TROWBRIDGE.— May 6.—For erection of a machine bakery 
Court Street, Trowbridge. Mr. Walter W. Snailum, archi- 
t, Church Street, Trowbridge. 

UTTOXETER.— May 3.—For erection of wood or canvas and 
od fencing (as may be determined), shedding, with loose- 
ses or partitions for stock and implements, and a grand 
nd, &c., in the showyard at Uttoxeter, Staffs, for the 
iffordshire Agricultural Society’s Exhibition. Mr. J. P. 
1es, secretary, Newcastle, Staffs. 

UXBRIDGE.— May 10.—For erection of Sunday schools and 
‘er buildings. Messrs. Heron & Bellairs and Wm. L. Eves, 
it architects, 54 High Street, Uxbridge. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


tificial Stone & Mosaic, 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
| Moulded or Plain, |Engineers and igonfounderss LEICESTER. | 


’ SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
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THE PATENT “ACME” (Reed.) 
| T STONE - BREAKER. 
\G AR PAVING PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
9 |The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 


and for Clinker crushing. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


VENNTONLEAGUE.—May 3.—For proposed enlargement 
and renovation of the United Methodist Free church and 
erection of Sunday school at Venntonleague, near Hayle, Corn- 
wall. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

WALES.—April 28.—For erection of 20 cottages near Coombs 
Cross, Garndiffaith. Mr. C. H. Wilcox, secretary, Co-opera- 
tive Society, Garndiffaith. i 

WALES.—April 28.—For erection of a mixed’ and infant’s 
school to accommodate about 368 children, with caretaker’s 
house and other works, at Fleur-de-Lis, in the county of Mon- 
mouth. Mr. R. L. Roberts, The Firs, Abercarn, Mon. 

WALES.—April 29 —-For erection of Board school buildings 
at Cwmystwyth, Llanfihangel-y-Croyddin. Mr. J. A, Jones, 
architect, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 

WALES.—April 29.—For erection of twenty-two cottages at 
Aberbeeg. Mr. Geo. C. Hillard, architect, Market Chambers 
Abertillery. ’ 

WALES.— May 1—For erection of twenty-two double 
cottages on the Gelli Crug Estate, Abertillery. Mr. Geo. C. 
Hillard, architect, Market Chambers, Abertillery, 

WALES.—May 2.—For erection of offices, agent’s residence, 
&c., in Bradley Road, Wrexham. ‘Messrs. Davies & Moss, 
architects, 2 Temple Row, Wrexham. 

WALES.—May 2 —For erection of a residence on the Fair- 
water Road, Llandaff. Mr. G. E. Halliday, architect, Cardiff. 

WALES.—May 3.—For erection of a large residence, with 
stabling, potting-sheds, &c., also the formation of carriage- 
drive, footpaths, and garden and boundary walls at Sully, near 
Cardiff. Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, Cardiff. 

WALES.—May 5-+—For erection of a dwelling-house and 
outbuildings at Dyffryn Mill, near Aberporth: Mr. D. Morris, 
land surveyor, Cardigan. 

WALES.—May 5.—For additions to the Duffryn Co-opera- 
tive Stores, Commercial Street, Mountain Ash. Messrs. 
Morgan & Elford, architects, 1 Jeffrey Street, Mountain Ash. 

WALES.— May 13.—For erection of a school at Mynydd- 
cerrig, Llanddarog. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo. 

WALLINGTON.—May 5 —For erection of seven shops and 
houses at Wallington, Surrey. Messrs. Warran & Stupart, 
architects, 385 Green Lanes, Harringay, N. 

WALSALL.—May 12.—-For alterations and additions 
present schools, Bath Street, Walsall. Messrs. 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 


Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


to 
Bailey & 


Catalogue | 
of 
entirely 


ite Manufacturers & Contractors. 


‘. WwW. HOBMAN & CO. 
INVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


THR 


RILEY FIRE CLAY C0. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


siLAND ROAD, LEEDS. ¢- 


IBD & SALT GLAZED BRICKS | 


Ww. SHRIVELL, 


ETAL WORKS. Established 50 Years. | 


2ASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
signs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


TES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
R pestle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


00D TURNERY. 


re, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
“a Newels, &c. 


JIPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
Street Saw Mills, Leeds. | 


LXVi, OF THE ARCHITECT. | 


LU! | 
Tandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered 
| mee «Price 128.6d,— | 
) Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.0. | 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


JOHN FIELD & GO. . 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, } 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION | 


' Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
GALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTOD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 

PADIHAM, LANCS, 


WALTER’S irirovea 


VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 


Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Oowls, &c, 


WALTERS (Wolverhampton) | 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


“= London Representative :— 


New 
Designs 
on 
application. 


TELEGRAMS, “ Butnps, LEEDS.” 


HOWELL & CO. 
100 Albion St., 
LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 
WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Wanafacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE 4/LL, LONDON, E.C. 


Every description of ironwork {for the Exterior and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences, Public and 
Private Buildinyz,é&c. 
|_ Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited, 


W. SALTER & CO. 
Sait SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 
seve AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 


BLINDS. 

FITTINGS. 

SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLIGHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS. 
DARK ROOM BLINDS. 


45 Years’ Experience. 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. 


Floors, &c., Dt any other Asphalt- 
ing Work. Ati communications to 


\587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 7 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — May 6.— For erection of an 


additional ward, &c, at the fever hospital, Uphill Drove Road, TEN DERS. 

Weston-super-Mare. Mr. Hugh Nettleton, surveyor, ‘Town AMBLE. 

Hall, Weston-super- Mare. F : prs yk 
WHITLEY Bay.—April 30.—For rebuilding premises in | Fr eae a club at Amble. Mr. GEORGE REAVELL, jun 

Whitley Road and Esplanade, Whitley Bay, Northumberland, architect, Alnwick. S. 

Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, 77 Tyne Street, North Shields. R. CARSE & Son, Amble, Acklington, North- | 
WINDHILL.—April 28.—For erection of six terrace houses umberland (accepied) . £1,710 6 ; 


at Park Terrace, Windhill, Yorks. Mr Wm, Wilcock, archi- BELFORD. 


| 

tect, 9 Leeds Road, Bradford. For the laying of a 7 in. sewer at Sea Houses, Belford, North | 
WoRTLEY.— May 1.—For laying 2,147 yards of 12-inch and umberland. Mr. J. RoMaNs LAKE, surveyor, 
g-inch stoneware pipe sewers, with usual manholes, &c., and J. Shannon ay 
| 


Rural District Council. 


: : : : 290 ay {I 

also the laying-out of about 2 acres of land as a sewage farm, J. DAvIDSON, Sea Houses (accepted) : a : \ 
the construction of settling and sludge tanks, fencing, road G. McLaren . : : E R ¥ . 70a mi 
making, store sheds, &c. Mr. William Dransfield, clerk to the BISHOP AUCKLAND. | 


For ventilating certain sewers in Witton-le-Wear, and takin 
mais Sra up, deepening and relaying the existing sewers at Coundor 


AN interesting discovery has been made at the island of Grange. Mee e JOHNSON, edt Be 
Capri consisting of, it is supposed, an underground vault in Ventilation of sewers at Witton-le-Wear. 3 
which the Emperor Tiberius used to confine the victims of his Walton Bros. . : : : : : - £76 de 
displeasure prior to their being thrown into the sea. The walls G. H. Bell . : : : ‘ ; : 62 2 do 
are covered with inscriptions, some of which go to show that P. Frater : , . 56 bs 
among those immured subsequently in the prison were the G. Hetherington . : . Bete ce 
sister and wife of the Emperor Commodus 


Extension of sewer at Coundon Grange. 


A NEw Church house was opened at Wokingham, Berks, on Walton Bros. 


a 5 5 & * 5 « JL7ORRGrc 
the 9th inst. The new building is situated in the East Hamp- GAH Bell. : : ; : : Z ? By 17 ¢ 
stead Road, not far from All Saints Church, and is a com- G. Hetherington . : ¥ ; ‘ f . 118 SRS che 
modious structure, built from the designs of Messrs. Joseph P. Frater. f ; : A = 114 a oe 
Morris & Son, architects, Reading, by Mr. E. C. Hughes (the BRADPORE aE 


present mayor of Wokingham), in the most thorough and ; £ qoaear ‘d dab ean : | 
substantial style. The block contains as its principal feature a | For construction of a road, 26 feet wide and about six mi ie 


central hall about 45 feet by 30 feet, which has a dado of length, with its cuttings, embankments, culverts, ay 
specially glazed and coloured bricks, an open hammer-beam boundary fences, gates, &c, and the erection of three — 
roof and pitch-pine wood-block floor. The heating is with hot masonry bridges to carry the road over the river Nidd, — 
water by means of radiators, and there are also fireplaces for Limley Gill and Foggyshaw Gill, . 
open fires, lined with salt-glazed brick on the Teale principle, | HOLME & KING, Liverpool (accepted) . —. £20,451 8 2 
All the woodwork and joinery is stained and varnished. Other BRAITHWAITE. i 
accommodation comprises a committee-room, a tea-making | For laying a cast-iron water-main at Braithwaite, near — 
room with stores, and lavatories and other conveniences. A Keswick. Mr. J. B. WILSON, surveyor. i 
covered porch leads to the offices, &c, and the main entrance J. Welling j / - £78 10 0 
to the body of the hall, for meetings, &c, is by an oaken porch. Fisher & Co. - 57 10 olf 
A caretaker’s cottage and workmen’s refreshment room are to J. H. Dunbobbin . 48 0. Oo 
be erected on an adjacent site which has been presented by the J. B. Banks & Co. 40 16 0 
rector. 


. J. BOUSTEAD, Braithwaite (aaebted) . . 39 0 o- 


HAM HILL STONE, - 


DOULTING STONE. | 
THE HA i 


M HILL AND DOULTIN G STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) RANT 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., ST 


ND 


FITTINGS ® wai 2 
RAVES’ patent ROOFING 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c t ] 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, fe, 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. a 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS, GR AV ES’ PATENT R 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon Street, | 
London, E.C. 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloy 


raf 
o 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
BREA. CHIPPING NORTON. 
ection of a Bible Christian chapel at Brea, Camborne, | For construction and erection of a galvanised iron roof to the 
Sornwall. large open reservoir at the water-tanks in the borough. 
SS ee A175 6 ©} St. Pancras Ironworks SEA fo, eee. - £663 °° 
engilly . 17556 Allen & Co.. ; ; : : P , 633 0 oO 
MOYLE, Chacewater, near Truro (accepted ). 170 0 O Humphreys, Ltd. : : : : ‘ -22 623 707 10 
Willoughby : - . : - 155 0 O Bruce & Still, Ltd. ; H ‘ : ABS ION. O- TO 
W. Hayward & Sons, Ltd. : ‘ : ~e4so O° 0 
BRIGHTON. Lightfoot & Ireland 43 - : : : . ne oO 
enlargement of the Ditchling Road school. Messrs. B. Higham . ; : : ; , . 469 0 0 
fHomMas Simpson & SON, surveyors, 16 and 17 Ship Brerab yet. Cow ai liga Sey. ce Wy eed O2e- On. O 
Street, Brighton. W. Jones & Sons ont tee ta eae, OF O 
R. Lockyer . : “ - é £2 059 90 O G. P. Banbury . ; ; : ; . 449 10 oO 
neral Builders, Ltd. . . . Poco mum OMe BGhRaybould, & Col. sm). Uso a: bade s4gor ero 
Barnes . . . . . , - 1,919 90 0 Jo Barden i: : - : : | }429:12 oO 
Taylor : : : : . : . 1,870 0 0 E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd. ; : : : 04200, ORO 
tin & Evershed . 1,8c9 0 O Hill & Smith y : ‘ E ; ; . 420 00 
LLOWwAY Bros, A, Dyke Road Drive Steavenson & Co. F : : ; : “NAO! oO ‘Oo 
3righton (accepied ) : . . : 1,791 4 9 Brownley & Murray, Ltd. . ; 3 : 2 404" ‘0 0 
W. Bain & Co. . SET Rs : ; “1400 0 °O 
oe BR OMEEY. frOonBreticli a) Heo Pe Rs, or gg8tr6 
ewage works in Waldo Road. E. F. Blakeley & Co. . A a ute ae in 39220"! © 
-H. Wheeler . 7 ; - ; : nA S5OsEO: O Davis Bros. & Co. P : J : ; ¢ -374-40°°0O 
eeter Bros. . : : ; : : oe 515007 30 A. G. Ellis . ‘ : : 7 ‘ 3257276 oO 
wrence & Thacker . ; : ; : peEvOO A Oa Clyde Side Ironworks . 2 ; : : Bwi372f8d oO 
C.Soan . d : ; : : : eae 25001 Ze LA Norton Bros. & Co. . : E i : ¢ 3521107 o 
Woodham & Sons . ; P2235. tou 6 Rowell & Sons . ; ; ‘ . ‘ a1 3508/0 © 
we’s Patent Sanitary Pipe Joint Syndicate 5 Bi¥e teh Cross & Cross . 22333 0" 0 
Ison, Border & Co. . 200.15" 0 WALKER BROS, LTD., Walsall (accepted). 4 192220 0 
G. PAGE, 19 Lyndon Road, Belvedere © (ae 
pled) . elOnE Oe: 6 
itreet works in Peeinas Road. 
wrence & Thacker . 22077 48:6 CLAYTON. 
MowLeM & Co,, Grosvenor Wharf, West- For erection of a warehouse at Oak Mills, Clayton, Yorks, 
ninster, S.W. (accepted) . . : 286 6 6 Messrs. MILNES & FRANCE, architects, 99 Swan Arcade, 
surface-water drainage works in Burnt Ash eet Bradford. 
Meuemnecir >. . . Narte 12 6 Accepted tenders. 
eeter Bros. . 2 : c 5 ‘ 7 his 0 I. Rushworth, Clayton, mason. 
CG. Soan . r : ; P . PSG PLAY Ots T. Ackroyd, Buttershaw, joiner. 
Woodham & Sons . A ; : : acre AO H. Barrett & Sons, Bradford, ironfounder. 
wrence & Thacker . : : : : Varna Oa O A. & J. Walton, Clayton, plumber. 
Ison, Border & Co.. ; P72 Fie 6 J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 
G. PAGE, 19. Lyndon Road, Belvedere, Kent Crabtree & Berry, Horton, plasterer. 
accepted < ; : Z : : pe hie Bitoy Ms) J. Noble & Son, Clayton, painter. 


Bence WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
g a 5 Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C, Telephone 274 Holborn. 


ILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
2cts are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt isswe. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


REPROOF WALLS & FLOORS 


5 cost, IN SPACE, WW 
COST, TIME, &c. aN “ 


SHEET. 


SOUND, DAMP anp 
Worietiearire: Wee R MIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, N-W.~ 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


haa ae 
E FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD., 
- 40 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
(VI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, £.C. 
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CLUTTON. . 
For erection of school buildings for 340 children and a teacher’s | For putting-in smallpox hospital foundations. Mr, H 
residence, Clutton, Somerset. Mr. W. F, Birp, architect, surveyor. 
Midsomer Norton. Lane 
S. Dodimead . ; 5 ; : ; - £5,790 © oO Lear 
T. Foster . ; ; : : ; : AoA TO Croad 
Orchard & Sons * : : 3 : MLO eye a Dugan 
Chancellor & Sons . 3 : . ; > 4080 O10 Lowe 
Hayes & Son . : 5 ; : ; OA Oo: EG 
W. Tovey . . : 4 E : : - 4,819, 10 30 
Flower . ; ; 3 4 4 4 ie AO7-E Ou sO : 
‘Whe & Son ©. : : q ‘ : ; pees coe) Middleton & Co. 
E. WALTERS, Bristol (provisionally accepted) 3,830 0 oO 


Forfsupply and fixing of about 700 yards of 1 in. wror 
unclimbable railing, 5 ft. high. Mr. H. FROST, su 

E, J. RaYBOULD, Workington, 115. 93d. per ya 
fixing 11d. (accepied ). cz 


COCKERMOUTH 
For laying of a cast-iron water main at Tallantire. Mr. Hine 


WILSON, surveyor. For erection of a fire-station. Mr. H. Frost, surveyor, 
J. Welling . , : A ; ‘ : L277 130 Lane Bros. : : Bes 
Fisher & Co. ? : 4 ; : ; UCL a meele Dash oe 
J. B. BANKs & Co, Cockermouth (accepted) 1, 165° 14 20 Dugan : i 


Lear & Son 


J. HUNT, Gosport (accepted ) 


DRONFIELD. 


For making-up Victoria Street and sewering West otreet, 
Dronfield, Yorks. Mr, T. H. ATKINSON, surveyor, 


Dronfield. a 
Victorta Street. For erection of a new workhouse infirmary at Be 
Re Davincone Son. : ; ; ; £270 0 0 Messrs. -RUNTON & BARRY, architects, Savile C 
T. Margerrison & Son ; : : : SLABS MON sO Hull. 
F. Margerrison . : ; : : ; ROPE Ceo nero) Kirkwood . , 
R. Holmes & Son : : : : ee yO 270) Foley : : 
R. BINGHAM, Dronfield (accepled) . =. S329O2 705-0 C. Bullock : 
gf GTI BO maa nr a ce wenn 200 0 o| J. Goates . ‘ 
G. H. Scorrer i 
West Street. J. Kirkwood : ; 
F. Margerrison . ; a; , ; : suk SEO LO J. Wilkinson : 
R. Holmes & Son : : ; : : pest eno T. Ullathorne ; 
R. Davinson & Son. ; ; : : Seka Onc J. T. Levitt : 
T. Margerrison & Son : , ; : + at2O AO ina) J. R Woods ; : : 5 : F 
R, BINGHAM (accepted) , ; : : Sau POAC Hl, SERGEANT, ‘Withernsea, East Yorks (ac- 
J. Glithro . . ; . : ; : SWI OIRO cepted) . : : See i 


. 


C. 'M. DASH, Gosport (accepted) ; 
For erection of a toolhouse, &c., at the cemetery, 


C. M, DasH, Gosport (accepted ) : . 


GOSPORT, 


2 


SESS 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, 


ill 


ny 


Cylindrical Tanks, 


*SYUDE 190.UpUrhyn 
4OFOM JOT 242 fo B429nNpo4wQU, [DULB240 ay, 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


IlWustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request 


_TEON' BELTING 


THE BEST & STRONCEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS: 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks: 


eee sa sess atstesiisenssnsssssinsiasiicsnsnsnsioes 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application 
to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Publishers, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.0. 


Decay, &c. Sol ignu mM . 
ow Wood Preservative. 


Particulars from MAJOR & CO. Ltd. solugnum pepo, HU 


ELLISON’S “Hi 


|Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET 


and is a pleas 
Stain. 


| 


Unser 


EXHAUST VENTILATO 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place 
The Farnley Iron Co, L 


Glazed Bri 7 


The Company work their own Mines ¢ 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs,. 
London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, 


Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Bro 
OLUME LXVI. OF THE A Ri 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, 
Price 12s. 6d. as 

Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Oimeus) 
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HARROGATE. 


street works in the following streets:—A portion of 
Soppice Drive, road leading from Franklin Road to foot- 
ridge (front road); road leading from Franklin Road to 
sotbridge (back road); back road at rear of Providence 


‘errace. Mr. F. BAGSHAW, borough-surveyor. 
Frost—Coppice Drive, £816 13s. 7@; roads from 
Franklin Road to footbridge (front and _ back), 


£352 05 9d.; back road at rear of Providence Terrace, 
| £373 138. 2d. (accepted ). 


ILFORD. 
rection of a junior mixed school for 500 children, with 
itrines, playsheds, caretaker’s house, &c., on the Loxford 


lall estate. Mr. C, J. Dawson, architect, 7 Bank 
juildings, Ilford. 
wing & Son. ; : , . £9,090 0 oO 
vis & Leaney, Southend-on-Sea . 22 0,505as CheO 
k & Randal], Woolwich 9,416 0 Oo 
Shepherd, Bermondsey 9,277 0 oO 
lliday & Greenwood, Brixton 9,230 Nos 0 
Parmenter, Braintree 9,034 0 oO 
thessum & Sons, Bow . 8,990 0 oO 
mmond & Son, Romford 8,982 0 oO 
& E. Davey, Southend-on-Sea 8,945 0 O 
J. Carter, Grays . , : 8,852 00 
ter Bros., Norwood Junction §,784 0 © 
jarker & Co, Kensington 8,765 0 oO 
Willmott, Ilford . 8,715 0 oO 
E. Nightingale 8,689. 0 Oo 
ippleby 8,354 0 0 
KINETON. 
rection of a Wesleyan minister’s house, Kineton. 
J. Fincher & Co. 4,925 0. 0 
lirons : hiv 702,29 516 
want & Sons . Gee it” O 
T. Fleming 710 O oO 
*, Booth . 690 0 Oo 
Enston 669 0 o 
° Oo 


<INCH & SON, Woodford, Byfield (accepted) 634 


WASHABLE 


APIC 


A SANITARY 


IRELAND. 


For construction of a lean-to shed on the west side of the 


goods shed on Donegall Quay, Belfast. 


CLYDE STRUCTURAL IRON Co., Lrp, Clydesdale Iron- 


works, Scotstoun, Glasgow (accefted ). 


IPSWICH. 


For supplying and fixing in position two Lancashire steam- 


boilers and work in connection therewith. 

BUCKHAM, borough engineer. 
Umpleby & Co. : 978 
Dodman & Co. : 942 
Yates & Thom 924 
Davy Bros. . , . goo 
Hawkesley, Wild & Co. ete) 
Tinkers, Ltd. 895 
Fenman & Co. . 870 
R. Taylor & Sons. 860 
T. Hill & Sons 860 
E.. Danks & Co... 825 
Hutchinson & Co, 792 
Hewitt & Nellett I ; ; : 761 
CLAYTON, SON & Co., LTD., Leeds (accepted ) 745 

LONDON. 
For erection of a cottage for the engineer at the 

Hospital. 
ee One o. £749 
W. H. Coote TeLOOS 
E. B. Tucker 685 
E. H. Cripps 654 
E. Wall : : : ; : 486 
J. C. MASON, Camberwell (accepted) . 453 


For repairing roads, &c, at the Brook Hospital. 
T. Adams . ; ; 5 : : : . £894 
Practical Landscape Gardening and Estate 


Development Co, Ltd. 775 
R Ballard . : ; 735 
J. Mowlem & Co. 721 
Meston & Hale 701 
W. H. Wheeler 655 
Fry Bros. . t - : - : P 590 
H. WOODHAMS & SONS, Catford (accepfed ) 478 


L 


DISTEMPER 


Mr. 


ooo0ooo0oagooo0 6 


E. 


e0o0o0o0o0ooOagCo0o0o0o 2 


7 


‘ BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


APP APA 


ODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATTED 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


AW 


“WAPICTI” can be made 


in any Tint, and is adapted for 


plication to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c. 


FOR INSIDE OR 


OUTSIDE WORK. 


“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be 


dJlied over it. 


LAPP AI 


faotured by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Cross, London, S.E. 
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LONDON— continued. NEW BARNET. 
: : For alterations and enlargement of Church of England s 
Een one ei nena ree 5 if BPS helmet y anes es Potter's Road, New Barnet. Mr. F. CHILD, are 
jee E C Ce eae, : 65-66 Chancery Lane, W.C. % 
Agere CATLEY, Lloyd Square, W.C. (accepted ), For Be scheme, 
bined a Fulh J. Stewart . , : : i £1,126 ck 
For reconstruction of portions of combine rainage, oe am. Voller & Copaiciows : ? ; ; ; 1,075 
J. SHIRLEY, 67 Dalling Road, Hammersmith (accefied ), WelisSon 7: : : ; ; ; : ) 
For rewiring the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s head office Hae & Sons : ‘ . : «naa 

for electric-lighting pares J. Porter 
Marryat & Place. : 4 . -&h T9510. 0 Fore mew portion, soit 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. : 83520 70 J. Stewart . ; ; ‘ ; Bae 
National Electric Wiring Co., Ltd. fi 5 544 10 oO Voller & Goodicllows : ; ; a - 760 
Eastlakes, Ltd.. 5 ; 4 ; 5 52280 =O Patman & Sons ay wee . ; ; - 6A ch 
Rashleigh Phipps.& ‘Co... 7. 420 0 O Wells& Son. «ws 
BUCHANAN & CURWEN, 68 Gaciana Street, J: Porter. . : . . . : + 58m cl 

S.W. (accepted) . : ; ; ; bag OO UNO 2 of 

For erection of gate porter’s lodge and additions to steward’s 

house at the Northern Hospital. SCOTLAND. | 
J. Stewart’ . . . . . . -£765 © ©} For construction of a retort bench, chimney, &c., in connec 
Be Nightingale . 5 . . . S027 OO with new gasworks, Friarton, "Perth. Est 
W. Wade . . . . . . . 2059/10 7 O FRASER & MORTON, Perth (accepted) . . £3,690 q 
J. casa eo Ub GL anna s & pais a) - 4 For construction of a storage reservoir and contingent wo; 
BoP mee Gan i : ; : ; 450 10-20 Messrs. KyYLE & FREW, engineers, 140 West Ge 
F. Dupont RiiGar Sate ear Hs a ; 425 0 0 Street, Glasgow. a ei 

i g J BAXTER, Kilsyth (accepted ) . E 7 Re 178 
E. H. CRIPPS, Kenning ton Road, S.E. (accepted ) 380 0 O R Laake Son, Lid, Clecam nipes eo 
Ad For further strengthening west quay wall of West | 
AE SPSS E EMIS : tie-rods, &c., Burntisland Harbour. Mr. Ronn 
For erection of a house, Herrick Road, Loughborough, Leics. DERSON, harboae engineer. 

Mr A E KING, architect, Baxter Gate, Loughborough. D. Pithethly : : 476 
W. F. Harding. ; : : - 41,140 0 oO A. CAMERON, Cockburn Bank, Bonnington Grove, os 
C. Wheatley & Son . ; : : ; Re els a Oo oO Edinburgh (accepted ) ? ; : ; - 429 90 
A. Faulks . 5 : : ; : ie Bee cal ery: rebuilding and extension of piers and relative work 
J Hutchinson & Son : : 1 : . 8G Po Cellardyke Harbour. Mr. W. A. BairD LAING, engin 

E. Orton . : 2 : j i sea oe aoe 13 George Street, me ware 

1)? Gu Stratton waa 
A. Cameron 
ROCHDALE. J. Martin . : ; : ; 
For sewering and drainingwork in Bury Road, Castleton R. C. Brebner & Co. 5 
Moor, Rochdale, Mr. S. S. PLATT, borough surveyor. J. ADAms & Co, 404 Pollokshaws Road, 
R. & T. HOWARTH, Royds Street (accepted ). Glasgow (accepted ) 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 


Nanibacene 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 


STEAM, HAND, AND POWER, SieoTRICNLie 
FOR STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 
LIFTS & CRANES 


PASSENGERS 
And GOODS. 


Supplied to H.M. Government, 


For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, &c. For working 
from. Town’s Mains, 
Overhead ‘Tanks, Gas 

Engines or Accumu- 
: -lators. 


Railway Companies, Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Buildings, 
Warehouses, Wharfs, and 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, i : 
‘Glasgow; Court] | Wik Le 


Private Houses. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


Houses, Glasgow, 
HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, pe HEATING AND VENT 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. |J OHN BEN NIE, ENGINEERS, 
OODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rH EDITION, HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGIN EER, W 
Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” Star, Engine Works, R WO. 
iraentoke No. 214, Moncur St., ‘GLASGOW. C 0 N J : 


London Agent—* Manchester Agent—-DUNCAN RITUAIE, 10 New Brown : E E D S. 
C, E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, Street, Manchester, L q a 
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SCOTLAND—continued. WALES—continued. 
orming granolithic footways in parts of Pitkerro Road, | For alterations to 8 Queen Street, Cardiff. Mr. E.H. BRUTON 
yundee. Mr. WM. MACKISON, burgh engineer. architect, Cardiff, ° 
urt’s Paving Co... ‘ * . : . £202 15 oO J. Williams. ; : A : : : . £625 0 oO 
Lawless . . . . . . LO hme bien Price Bros. . : : F : ; : ea 5oyeea 0 
Ygilvie . . : . : : . . 189 16 3 G. COUZENS & Co., Riverside, Cardiff (accepted) 542 15 0 
ch & Kilgour A ; ; : ‘ ed Fe BO 
UcRitchie . : : : 5 , . 165 18 9 | For construction of new cattle markets and appurtenant works, 
aburn . , , : : : : = > Redes or it Carmarthen. Mr. F. J. FINGLAH, borough surveyor. 
&Dand . : : - : : au LEGO R. Davies . : < . : ; : - 4,3:970 9.0 
jrands—S. : ‘ : 3 ; : Ae 2 Se «It: E Powell. : ; . 4 : ; <ns3it74a0'% O 
McBAIN & SON, Raglan Street, Dundee DAVIES & GRIFFITHS, Pembroke (accepted) . 2,777 0 0 
f e . . . . Pp ay gS 07 
sccepted ) Meeeraron Tres AS Ee ator supply of two Babcock & Wilcox water-tube boilers and 
i d additions at the workhouse. Ca eB laa Sxbacat ke 

iterations an 4 ie Bapcock & WILCOX, LTD, Oriel House, 

ccepted tenders. — Farringdon Street (accepied ) j : HATO IeIOeO 
C. Atkinson, Stockton-on-Tees, Section 1. £1,562 14 4 : : 
3rown, The Square, Stockton, Section2 . 1,244 0 o For erection of a Forward Movement hall at Barry. Mr. 

SUNDERLAND GEORGE THOMAS, architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

P é ‘ Sos Lloyd & Tape . : : : : : 3,04 Zero) 
onstruction of timber quays and concrete retaining walls J. Allen & Sons : , s : ; 2,970 0 0 
t Pallion shipyard. T. W. Davies . 2 ; : : ; . 2,940 0 0 
Hupson & Sons, St. Mark’s Crescent Ee Rhilvane Bros? : ; ; ‘ ; 2,806 19 4 
cepted ) : ast ak * - £6,563 9 0 A. Richards” =.) . : : é ; : 2,875 oO 

TROWBRIDGE. W. Briton. : : - : c , oe. Ede O 
estoration of the Baptist chapel, Church Street Mr. E. B. Smith-Jones_ . . : . . . 2,750 0 0 
VALTER W. SNAILUM, architect, Church Street, Trow- J. Prout . : . . : . . - 2,725 0 0 
ridge. H. S. RENDELL, Court Road, Barry (accepted) 2,632 2 6 
Ash. ‘ : : : : PL2573 1.070 
yward & Wooster : : : ‘ Ea, G05000' 0 
Moore. . - a < - ; PunOos OF, O 
a a a Lee fs) WELLINGBOROUGH. 
oe + nt cette : eee For outside painting of sewage farmhouse (Irthlingborough 
Lonc & Sons, Railway Road, Bath 8 Erallee spike Island Cottage, and se anewmleek ace 
cepted ). Me ee 1,030°0 “0 on the sewage farm. Mr. EDWARD SHARMAN, surveyor. 

WALES. M. & H. Barber . : : : ; - . £30 10 0 

rection of schools and classrooms, and works connected C. W. Abbott F nae Bec : : : Sipe otey fo 
‘ith same, at the Bethlehem Welsh Congregational chapel, br. beebyye) %. : ‘ : E ; ; nee oa Os O 
‘hosllanerchrugog. W.iH, Bellamy). 42°. Z : y : 2trio oO 
loss. ; : : : ; ; » £25500 2D. 0 Popham it. : F , 5 ‘ : coe og Ay oss 
Jones . 025570) Gaeo FE {C..Smeathersi({.. i ; : : ; ; Ge he; t0u).0 
\oberts i “ - : : oy 2s seers O HR: Gént;’ . : : : : : : veel 235-QyyO 
L. Davies, School Street, Rhosllaner- W. B. Curtis . F ; : ; : : a U12%0270 
hrugog (accepied ) oan : ; e247 01 60 W. M. Crisp . tae fe : ‘ : ; Hie uO 


#7 BATH STONE FIRMS, L"® 


‘QOLITE, LOXDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = gw.n, wesreounne park, 
POLITE, PORTLAND.” Head Offices: BATE. Reve c loathe nus teica. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINCS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


nor git? QUARRIES. 


QUARRIES. 
\ 
MONK’S PARK. Ok {ue Re ate BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. oF ic & cee _COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. Footttc Wer. be STOKE GROUND. 
~ FARLEIGH DOWN. gh o\® WESTWOOD GROUND. 
gistered a gv” obtained only of Pp Reéisfered 
9E MARK, BRADFORD. wh The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PROBE a ey TRADE MARK 
WNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
ABS Ami as) 


AKER’S JOINERY & CABINET 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL COMPANY, LTD. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


ral Fittings, Furniture, Wood Mantel Pieces, & Over-Mantels. 
ly Address: CONYBERE ST. BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone No. 478. Telegrams, “Joinery, Birmingham.” 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Office of Works, War Office, and Admiralty. 
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WOKING. 


For street works in Stanley Road, Grove Road, King’s Road, 
Vale Farm Road (part of), Mount Hermon Road (part of), 
Boundary Road (part of) and Coley Avenue. Mr. G. J. 
WOOLDRIDGF, surveyor. 

Accepted tenders. 

T. Free & Co., Bristol—King’s Road, £155 6s., Stanley 
Road, £192 os 2d. Kavanagh & Co., Surbiton Hill— 
Grove Road, £215 14s. 9@., Vale Farm Road, £284 t1s 2d 
C. Mott, Staines—Boundary Road, £531, Coley Avenue, 
£420, Mount Hermon Road, £454. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Earl of Jersey, G.C.B, presided at an inquiry by the 
Light Railway Commissioners with reference to an application 
by Sir William Crundall, Sir John Jackson, Sir Weetman 
Pearson and other influential gentlemen to extend the Dover 
electric tramways into the country in the direction of Kearsney 
Abbey, and also along the East Cliffe towards the holiday 
resort of St' Margaret’s. Mr. Dickens, K C., counsel for the 
promoters, declared that with the construction of these tram- 
ways and the completion of the great national and commercial 
harbours Dover would develop enormously, and become not 
only one of the most important, but also the most attractive 
town along the coast. Sir John Jackson, one of the promoters, 
considered that with the inauguration of the scheme and the 
erection of high-class residential houses along the cliffs the 
sea-front would equal, if not excel, the Folkestone Leas 
Other witnesses endorsed the opinion, it being emphasised 
that the view from these cliffs was unparalleled. From it the 
cliffs at Calais were discernible. It was announced that the 
scheme would cost over 60,0007, and it was supported by 
practically all the public bodies in the town and district. 
After a lengthy hearing, the Commissioners announced their 
intention to recommend the Board of Trade to sanction the 
schemes almost in their entirety. 

COLONEL DURNFORD, RE., Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at the Stretford District Council 
offices in regard to the application of the District Council for 
leave to borrow 54,000/, in order to provide the district with an 
electrical supply for lighting and traction. Mr. T. Johnston, 
chairman of the electric-lighting committee, stated that he con- 


sidered there was a great demand in the township for ¢. 
tricity. Mr. Abraham, clerk to the Council, said there y} 
6,9co houses in the district, of which 670 were rented at | 
and upwards’ Five years ago the population was 30,436, | 
rateable value in 1897 amounted to 143,156/, and to-d; 
total was almost double, being 280,445. The develop 
the district had been general. Industrial developmen 
taken place to a great extent in Trafford Park. Th 
84 miles of tramway, and the trams were at present 
the Manchester Carriage and Tramways Compa 
Council had given notice to the company to purchase 
ways. The arbitration on the purchase price was 
months ago, and they were now waiting the aw 
C. H. Wordingham, electrical engineer, said there 
demand for the supply of electricity in the district. _ 
siderable opposition the inquiry closed, the inspector i 
that he would report to the Local Government Boa 
decision would be received in due course. 


THE North-Eastern Railway Company are about te 
the well-known “Coopkarnal” waterfall of the rive 
which passes under the railway from Darlington a 
close to the Kirkby Stephen station, for the working of 
and dynamo to supply an extensive electrical installa 
the railway station and mineral sidings at Kirkby Step 
The current will be conveyed overhead to a large battery 
the station buildings, and will be distributed to the vari) 
lights, motors, &c., through armoured underground cab 
is intended to supply the station offices, workshop, | 
sheds, signal cabins and signal posts with the elec 
whilst the cattle mounts, points and turntable will 
means of arc lamps on iron poles. An electric lugg 
also to be fixed, and an-electric motor will replace th 
steam-engine for driving the machinery in the work 
motor being so arranged that it can be driven as a dy 
from the old steam plant, and so keep the accumulators ¢ 
should the water supply fail. 


FOR some time negotiations have been in progres 
the tramways and the electricity committees of the Co 
of Glasgow with a view to the latter taking from the f 
surplus supply of electric power produced by them. 
ment has now been come to under which the electrici 
mittee agree to take a maximum of 50,000 Board of 
units per annum, while the maximum demand is not 
1,800 kilowatts, and not to be less than 1,500 kilowat 


Che O@PE Rang 


PATENT 1331/01. 


ee 
SSS 


+ IN 


M. F. Co. Lp. R. — 


These Ranges are Exhibited by the follow- 
ing London Firms :— 


R. ADAMS, Newington Causeway ; 
CLARK, HUNT & CO., Shoreditch ; 


O'BRIEN, THOMAS & CO., Upper Thames 
Street ; 

R. H. & J. PEARSON & CO., Ltd., Notting |} 
HilGatesic oS ie ee ee 


ROWNSON, DREW & CO., Queen Victoria — 
Street. 


Agents for Liverpool :— 
THE WELL FIRE CO., Ltd. 


$C 
ETA as 
za Y sate us 


By 


This Independent Range is fitted wit hot water a 
circulating boiler, as shown in the sections, and the 
heat of the fire passes direct under the bottom of 


| the oven. ST 
| A Fire Brick Dome and damper is fitted over the [fin (iia 
fire, which enables the heat to be concentrated 
at pleasure on the hot plate or boiler, the waste heat 


The above shows the heat concentrated under Of either passing under the other, thereby utilising 
on the hot plate and the waste het 


the boiler and the waste heat passing under the ‘ 
hot plate, what is usually lost. the boiler. 
The casing and oven door are lined with slag wool and a third oven can be arranged if r 


i 
HI 


Tbe above shows the heat of the 


> 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘MIRABZAU REPLYING TO M. DE DREUX-BREZE. 


\RR'S BANK, LIVERPOOL: TELLING ROOM. DETAILS. 


WESTOVER, MILFORD-ON-SEA. 


e plant is at work, it being understood that it will only 
\ired for the heavy peak load of the winter afternoons, 
ng over a period of from a half-hour to 2} hours. The 
is to be taken from the Coplawhill sub-station into the 
jrew’s Cross Electricity Works. The Tramway Depart- 
re to charge 13¢ per unit plus 5 per cent. per annum 
ie capital expenditure necessary for the transference of 
wer, which may amount to 1,800/. The total annual 
at is estimated at 1,023/., while the electricity committee 
e their net saving at 20,000/. The agreement is for 
ears from the 31st prox., and thereafter to be terminable 
aonths’ notice being given by either committee. It may 
ad that the Tramways Department have no expectation 
g able to utilise for at least 10 years the power which 
e selling to the Electricity Department. 


TRADE NOTES. 


it. Pancras Ironwork Co., Ltd, have just completed 
ction of the new iron and glass covered way at the 
Theatre, in connection with the alteration of the levels 
1 the Savoy Hotel and the Strand. 

= Chipping Hill School, Witham, Essex, is being 
| and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
grates, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
chester. 

} ventilation of Westfield public school, Westfield, 
sowshire, has been carried out by means of Mackay’s 
direct-acting ventilators, supplied by the sole makers, 
Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow 
inchester. 

* Fireproof Partition Syndicate, Ltd., of 10 York Build- 
delphi, the makers of the dovetail corrugated metal- 
x partitions, have lately erected under Messrs. Thos. 


Aldwinckle & Sons (architects), the fireproof partitions at the 
Gore Farm Small-pox Hospital, Dartford. The partitions 
were put up in an amazingly short space of time, surprising 
architects and builders alike. The firm are also, under the 
same architects, erecting partitions at other small-pox hospitals. 

THE “Cyclo” machine for whitewashing and painting 
large surfaces, such as the walls and roofs of factories and 
warehouses, has recently been introduced by Messrs. Thomas 
Harrison, Ltd, Thornton Road, Bradford. It consists of a 
strong barrel or drum on wheels, an air pump and a length of 
small hose with a special nozzle, which delivers the whitewash 
or paint in the form of a fine spray. It is claimed that one 
machine will cover as much surface in the same time as could 
be done by ten men using brushes, and the fine spray being 
directed to and entering every nook and crevice insures the 
work being better done. The machine is complete in itself, 
carries its own paint and is very portable. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT a meeting of Dumfries School Board on Tuesday 
estimates were accepted for alterations at St. Michael’s Street 
school, involving an expenditure of slightly over 3,000/. 

THE Bridlington Town Council have decided, by ten votes 
to seven, to apply to the Local Government Board for per- 
mission to borrow 37,000/. for sea-front improvements, including 
the extension of the Prince’s Parade. 

THE foundation-stone of the new mission church of the 
Good Shepherd, Small Heath, Birmingham, was laid on 
Tuesday. The new church, which will be erected in the 
English style of architecture of the fourteenth century, is 
estimated to cost 8,o00/. 

THE engineering department of the North British Railway 
Company are engaged at present erecting a new station at 
Camelon, which is intended to serve the inhabitants in the 
west end of Falkirk. It is expected that the new station will 
be ready for opening in the course of the next few weeks. 

AT a meeting of the Doncaster Rural Council on Tuesday, 
Messrs. D. Balfour & Son, C E., were instructed to complete 
the schemes for the disposal of the sewage of Askern, Bawtry 
and Bentley, with estimates, and to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for their sanction to loans for carrying out the 
works. 


EWETSONS FURNITURE 


Plans, Estimates, and | 
Specifications Free. 


Estimates for | 
Architects’ Plans, §¢. 


FURNITURE CONTRACTORS 
TO COUNCILS 
AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Carpets and Linoleums in Newest 
Designs; Rugs, Woven Squares, 
Borders, Surrounds, &c. 

A splendid variety of the best and 
newest at moderate prices. 


200-215 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


(Opposite Goodge Street), 


LONDON, W. 


- Council Chamber at Hemel Hempstead, fitted and furnished by HEWETSONS. 


on 
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THE foundation-stones were laid on Saturday afternoon at | and men met on Tuesday at Court’s Hotel, Leigh, and the: , 


Bradford of a new Primitive Methodist chapel, which is being 
erected at the top of Smith Lane, Daisy Hill. It is estimated 
that the new structure, which is designed in the Gothic style 
of architecture, and is to seat over 500 persons, will cost about 
2,000/, 

AT the annual meeting of the Guardians at Stratford-on- 
Avon tenders for the erection of a new infirmary in connection 
with the workhouse were opened. Altogether twenty-two tenders 
had been sent in, and ultimately, on the proposition of the 
chairman, that of Mr. George Whateley, of Stratford, was 
accepted, the amount being 3,540/ 

THE Bill confirming a provisional order of the Local 
Government Board, which extends for three years the period 
allowed for the construction of the marine drive and promenade 
along the North Bay, Scarborough, has passed through com- 
mittee, and was ordered to be reported, without amendments, 
to the House. 

THE Building Act Committee of the London County 
Council has been directed to report as to an amendment of the 
Building Acts with reference especially to (a) the constitution 
of the tribunal of appeal; and (4) the powers at present 
possessed by landowners under certain circumstances to cover 
open spaces to the public detriment. : 

THE Edinburgh Town Council have resolved to acquire 
the Synod Hail premises at a cost of 30,000/. for the erection 
of a city ha!l, for which the late Mr. Andrew Usher bequeathed 
100,000/7. Mr. J. A. Williamson, Deputy-Superintendent of 
Public Works, prepared a series of draft plans to assist the 
Council in arriving at a decision, 

THE foundation-stones have been laid of a new Wesleyan 
chapel at Bradley to replace that which was destroyed by 
lightning some eighteen months since. The estimated cost of 
the new edifice is 4,600/. The building, which is in the Gothic 
style of. architecture, will accommodate when finished 620 
persons—about the same number as its predecessor. The 
architect is Mr. C. W. D. Joynson (Wednesbury), and the 
builder Mr. W. T. Lees (Darlaston). 


Last. May, Leigh, Atherton and Tyldesley plasterers, 
numbering about forty, went on strike because the masters 
refused to advance their wages from ad to tod. an hour. 
Some months later the men offered to resume work for an 
immediate advance of 4¢@ per hour and another 3d. in six 
months. This also was refused. Representatives of masters 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS CO 


Telegrams, “ Union, St. Helens.’ Nat. Tel. 48. 


Makers of Ground, Smoothed, Polished, Sil- 

vered, Bevelled, Brilliant. Cut, and Bent Plate 

Glass; Rough Rolled and Rough Cast Plate 

Glass ; also-of Rough and Polished Prismatic 
Glass, &e., &c. 


agreed to immediately resume work at the old rate of 
and work ‘with the men imported from ‘elsewhere 
masters agreed to reconsider the wages question 
November. Work has now been resumed. tee 
THE Dundee authorities have approved of plans 
erection of a bridge over the Caledonian Railway line 
west end of Dundee to connect the extended esplanade :} 
Perth Road at Ninewells, and these are now awaitin, 
formal assent of the railway authorities, with whom ¢ 
tiations have been satisfactorily carried through. — 
bridge will be sufficient to carry vehicular traffic, and whe: 
is built a most convenient outlet from the west end of | 
Esplanade will have been provided, and the traffic fr 
west end to the centre of the city, which at present passes 
Perth Road, will be better distributed. sed 


AT the annual meeting of the Colwyn Bay District C, 
held on the 17th inst., the chairman reported that a com 
of the Council had secured a éplendid site on the ¢ 
Road, in the centre of the town, one acre in extent, fo 
purposes of municipal buildings, and he suggested that de 
be invited from the “best architects in the kingdom” 
buildings, premiums of 60/7, 4o/. and 2o0/. respectively 
offered for the three best designs. It was unanimously de 
to apply for the sanction of the Local Government Rox 
carry out the scheme and to raise loans for the purpose 
purchase to be completed by November f. el 

THE new schemes of the North-Eastern Railway Comp} 
for the improvement of the Hartlepools dock accommo 
include the removal of the present quay between t 
harbour and the Victoria Dock, affording at high-water s 
tides the uniform depth of 24 feet. Fish quay accommod 
will be provided on the east and south sides, and the 
staiths will be supplanted by new ones on a scaié capa 
lifting 40 tons at once, suitable provision being mad 
smaller vessels. A new dock will be constructed near} 
Central Dock, so that quay room may be added as requid 
The south quay will be 1,550 feet long and 150 feet wide, 
the west quay 350 feet long. The east end of the dock 
have equal depth with the Central Dock, and be devoted to} 
use of the timber trade.. : oe 

THE town clerk of Harrogate has received the dra 
visional order of the proposed sewerage scheme which fo 
the subject of a Government inquiry at Harrogate a short 
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Jriginally the Corporation decided to go in for a com- 
sive scheme and treat the whole of the sewage of the 
h at disposal works at Ribston, six or seven miles away. 
he receipt of the report of Mr. Fox Strangways on the 
yt the district, the big scheme was dropped, and it was 
j to take a portion of the sewage to the north side of the 
h and the remainder to Ribston. For this purpose 
es have been scheduled in the parish of Killinghall, 
res in the borough of Harrogate, and half an acre in 
a total of 864 on the north side. On the south 
res are scheduled—83 in the parish of Spofforth and 
Little Ribston. 


W municipal offices are shortly to be erected in Dorking. 
ire to comprise a post office, a suite of rooms and 
chamber, of which the Urban Council will become 
, and a pair of shops. An attractive block of buildings 
en designed by Mr. W. J. Shearburn, architect, of 
g, and the structural portion of the work has been 
edto Messrs. A J. Thompson & Co, of London, at a 
between 7,0co/. and 8,coc/, The post office will have 
le frontage, one to South Street and the other to Junc- 
yad, the entrance to the public department being at the 

On the ground floor are provided postmen’s rooms, 
and messengers’ offices, &c., with a sorting-room 42 feet 
eet, with Jantern light along the top. At the lower end 
,a van entrance in Junction Road, communicating with 
ting-room, In the basement are the battery-rooms, 
&c., the instrument-room being located on the first 
The council offices are situated over the post office, 
nprise a committee-room, clerk’s department, surveyor’s 
xc., together with a council chamber, 38 feet by 28 feet, 
this suite of rooms a separate entrance will be obtained 
uth Street A pair of double-fronted shops form the 
yrtion of the scheme, and over these will be constructed 
fe residences, consisting of dining-room, drawing-room, 
, scullery, pantry, &c., five bedrooms and bathrooms, 
t and cold water. 


_H. H. Law, CE., held an inquiry on the 22nd inst. 
lf of the Local Government Board at the Town Hall, 
on-Trent, into the application of the Town Council tc 
67,500 for works of sewerage at Stapenhill and 
il, 7507. for a machine stoker at the pumping station, 
54. for provender machinery at the sewage farm. Mr. 
1 Gregory (barrister) appeared for the Corporation, 


and Professor Dewar, together with the officials, was also 
present for the local authority. Stapenhill and Winshill are 
portions of the borough on the east bank of the Trent, witha 
population of 10,coo, but the locality is unprovided with any 
proper system of sewerage. The present scheme has been in 
hand for many years, but has been held in abeyance on account 
of strenuous opposition. It was anticipated that much opposi- 
tion would be shown at the present inquiry, but only Councillor 
Croad appeared as opponent, and explained that he was so 
present at the request of ratepayers. It was explained that the 
scheme for which the money was required would provide for 
25,coo people—the estimated population in 1941. The sewage 
would be taken under the river Trent and discharged on to 
the farm at Egginton, six miles away. After some remarks 
from Councillor Croad, the inspector said he was bound to 
inform the latter that the Corporation had an area, containing 
at least 5,coo people, which was ‘quite unsewered, and the 
sewage passed through the watercourses and so into the Trent. 
That was altogether illegal, andthe Corporation were bound to 
alter such a state of affairs. Having intimated his intention of 
visiting the site of the proposed sewerage works and the farm, 
the inspector declared the inquiry closed. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Capital and Counties Banking Co. are erecting a new 
bank at Chelmsford. The architects are Messrs. Clare & Ross, 
of West Street, Finsbury. 

FoR the new school which is about to be built at Muswell 
Hill for the Hornsey School Board, Mr. J. Farrer, of Coleman 
Street, London, has been appointed architect. 


THE annual meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich Archzo- 
logical Society was held at the Guildhall, Norwich, on Friday 
last, General W. E. G. Bulwer, C.B., presiding over a large 
number of members. 

Mr.°C. HARSTON, F.R.I.B.A., of Bexley Heath (and o 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, Leadenhall Street, E.C ), 
was at the Easter sessions at Maidstone sworn in as a Justice 
of the Peace for the county of Kent. 

THE new Wesleyan school at Hallroyd, Shipley, which has 
been built from the designs of Messrs. Danby & Simpson, of 
Leeds, is now open. The building, which has cost 3,200/, will 
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be used also as a chapel until the completion of the big scheme, 
which is estimated to cost 14,000/, 

AT Tuesday’s meeting of the Paddington Borough Council, 
Mr. Arthur W. J. Russell, assistant town clerk, was promoted 
to the office of town clerk at a commencing salary of 7o0/. per 
annum, in succession to Mr, Frank Dethridge, who retires at 
Christmas next. 

AN inquiry has been held in Dublin relating to an applica- 
tion of the Dublin Corporation for a loan of 10,0002. to enable 
them to make advances to borrowers under the Small Dwell- 
ings Acquisition Act, and a loan of 25,000/. for the erection of 
a central fire-station at the corner of Tara Street and Great 
Brunswick Street. 

THE chancel of the church of St. Luke the Evangelist, 
Burton Lane, York, was consecrated’on Saturday afternoon by 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. This portion of the 
church has been erected at a cost of close upon 3,000/., and 
will seat 300 worshippers. When the whole scheme is com- 
pleted and the nave erected there will be seating accommoda- 
tion for 800 people, and the total cost has been estimated at 
8,000/. 

THE Bishop of Gibraltar consecrated on the 5th inst. 
the church of St John the Evangelist at Smyrna. The Consular 
church was a few years ago pulled down, and after the 
chaplaincy had ceased to be a Consular one the British com- 
munity built a new church near the Aidin railway station. The 
honorary architect was Mr. S. Watkins, engineer of the 
Ottoman Railway Company. The church is in the Early 
English style, consisting of a chancel and nave without 
aisles, 

THE South parish church, Greenock, after having been 
closed for several months to allow of extensive alterations being 
carried out, has now been reopened. Most of the improve- 
ments have been carried out at the eastern portion of the 
building, and these include a new chancel, with a stone 
traceried window to be fitted with stained glass, a new oak 
pulpit, a transit exit staircase from the church, two large class- 
rooms, vestry, &c. The scheme has cost about 2,000/., and an 
increased accommodation of 200 has been given. 

THE King’s reconstructed private apartments at the Epsom 
grand stand were on Tuesday, the 22nd inst., 
Majesty for the first time, together with the new electric 
passenger lift, which will henceforward probably prove to be 
the most favoured approach. This is the first occasion on 


used by His | 


which a modern luxury of this character has been provid! 
such a situation, and it is noteworthy that the machin 
befits its purpose, is entirely of British design and Manufac. 
Its construction was entrusted to Messrs. A. Smith & Ste, 
of London, and the lift was under the personal } 
of Messrs. Major and P. H. Stevens on behalf of the 


facturers. 


THE 1902 issue of the “ Advertisers’ Ready 
(C. J. Walker, 24 Coleman Street, E.C.) contains ay 
of new features, amongst them being:—The country 
section, showing the prices charged for advertis 
the leading country weekly newspapers. Spe 
types, with their names, &c. A measuring scale 
the number of lines to the inch set close from bouree. 
pearl. An industrial map of England and Wales s 
where English and Welsh industries are carried on aS 
tion statistics of the United Kingdom. An article on « 
Achieve Success in Advertising.” Hints on “ Ad. 
A ready reckoner showing total cost for a series of 
ments of from 6 to 312 insertions at prices varying fi 
10S. per insertion, &c. 

WHILE some building operations were going on 
Royal Hotel, Temple Row, a portion of a brick arch 
revealed an ancient well. A man who was work 
6 inches from the spot had a narrow escape. The w 
to be about 103 feet deep, and it is splendidly built 
served and remarkably clean. It is lined with bricks. 
were used 300 years ago, and are not made now. 0: 
away is another excavation, which appears to have been 
for depositing refuse, and indicates a curious idea of sani 
that once prevailed. Another discovery of interest to 
quarians was the unearthing of portions of pebble pay 
few inches below the floor of the scullery, which is supp 
have been a courtyard in the old coaching days, whe 
Royal was an important house of call, 

A NEW fire-station was formally opened at S 
oth inst. It occupies a very 
Square, from which point main roads radiate to all p 
town. It is the centre of the elec 
car-sheds are in the rear of the ne 
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xf stone, carved with the arms of Stockport and other 
emblems. The building is divided into four blocks, 
-engine-house, stables, firemen’s dwellings and work- 
The cost has been about 12,00¢/. 


the 12th inst. Inchinnan parish church, near Renfrew 
3 being completely renovated, was reopened for worship. 
jovation is being carried out at the expense of Lord 
rood, and it will cost over 15,0c0/7, Dr. Rowand 
yn, Edinburgh, was entrusted with the work of renova- 
dthe style of architecture chosen is fifteenth-century 
| Gothic. The portion of the building opened on 
y consists of a choir 22 feet in length, a central tower 
square internally, with north and south transepts and a 
ind organ chamber above. The nave is to occupy the 
site of the old church, and its reconstruction will be 
with immediately. 


ew branch library, erected from designs by Mr. Percy 
m, Leeds, at the corner of Stock’s Hill and Wesley 
irmley, Yorks, was opened on the 17th inst. The new 
Fis surmounted by a clock tower of bold design. The 
ading-room is 60 feet 9 inches by 76 feet, and is lighted 
ndows on either side, and a double range of ornamental 
lights in the curved and panelled ceiling. All the 
and furniture here have been specially designed by 
binson. Under the main reading-room is a reading- 
) feet 9 inches by 36 feet, for the use of boys and girls. 
ding library, equipped with some 8,coo volumes, is a 
ne feature of the new building, with its glass dome and 
y designed bookshelves and galleries. There are also 
table ladies’ reading-room and a librarian’s-room. 


the 13th inst. the Senior Prebendary of Durham, 
. Canon Tristram, D.D., dedicated a very handsome 
presented to St. Cuthbert’s Church, Durham, by Mr. 
el, of Sniperley Hall, as a memorial to his two sons, 
id J. H.A Shiel, The design is by Mr. C, H. Fowler, 
jent ecclesiastical architect of this city, and the work 
a carried out by Mr. Milburn, of York. Bath stone 
e foundation of the reredos, cream alabaster the frame- 
hilst the panels are of Dumfries pink stone. The 
m on the reredos is as follows :—‘“To the glory of 
d in loving memory of Hugh Angus Shiel, born 
er 31, 1882, and died on October 26, 1g00 ; and of John 
Angus Shiel, his brother, departed this life at 
7 Hall, in his 4th year, on November 5, 1894.” 


THE new nurses’ home which has been erected at Gravelly 
Hill, Birmingham, in connection with the Aston union workhouse 
isnow open. The building has been constructed to plans prepared 
by Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, of Birmingham, by Mr. T. John- 
son, builder, of Great Brook Street, at a cost of9,90cZ It occupies 
a position facing Feltham Road, to the south of the infirmary 
buildings Accommodation is provided fer upwards of forty 
nurses. On the ground floor the eastern end is given over to 
the rooms that will be occupied by the medical officer and 
steward, and to the west of the entrance hall there is the super- 
intendent nurse’s room, and the rooms of the other nurses and 
probationers, with the usual rooms for meals, kitchens, &c. 
On the first floor there is the sleeping accommodation for the 
medical officer and steward, and bedrooms for forty-two nurses 
are on the top floor. The heating is by hot-water radiators. 


THE monthly meeting of Glasgow Archzological Society 
was held on the 17th inst. in the rooms of the Society, 207 Bath 
Street, Principal Story presiding. A paper by Professor Medly 
on ‘“‘ Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages” was read by Mr. 
W. G. Black, hon. secretary of the Society. The paper 
described the roads that were in Britain in the Middle Ages, 
and afterwards passed on to tell of royal journeyings, caravans, 
the character of the different classes of travellers, the jugglers, 
minstrels, robbers, hermits, friars, pardoners and other types of 
people who spent a large part of their time on the road  After- 
wards Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw read a paper on “ The Origin 
and Development of the Highland Dirk,” in the course of which 
he described in detail, and with the help of illustrations and 
specimens, the many different kinds of dirks which have 
existed and which now exist. 


THE accounts of the London and Lancashire Fire Insur- 
ance Company for the past year, to be presented to the share- 
holders at the annual general meeting to be held on the 
30th inst., have just been issued. The net fire premiums 
amounted to 1,134,214/, and the net accident premiums to 
39,5502. The underwriting surplus on the working of the two 
departments amounted to 164,4627. Interest on investments 
yielded the sum of 44,539/., and the total credit balance, there- 
fore, on the entire operations of the company for the year is 
209,001/. This amount, after addding the balance of 451,772/. 
brought forward from the previous account, but deducting 
(@) 85,2532. being outlay consequent tipon the purchase of the 
Equitable Fire and Accident Office, Limited; and (0%) the 
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interim dividend of 17,8312. paid in November last, makes an 
available total of 557,689/. The directors propose :—(1) To 
open an accident fund, and to credit it with the sum of 20,000/, 
(2) To pay, on May 7, a dividend of 9s. per share (against 8s. 
per share last year) free of income tax, making, with the 
interim dividend already paid, a total distribution for the year 
of 57,9512, or 13s. per share ; and: (3) to carry forward the 
remaining balance of 497,569. to the next account. The 
financial position of the company will then stand as follows :— 
Capital paid up, 222,8872. 1os.; reserve fund, 750,0co/.; accident 
fund, 20,000/.; balance carried forward, 497,569/. 6s. 9d@.; funds, 
1,490,4562. 16s. 9d@.; capital subscribed, but uncalled, 
2,005,987/. I0s.; total security, 3,496,444/. 65. 9d. It is the 
present intention of the directors to increase the interim 
dividend for 1902, next November, by a further 1s. per share, 
making a total annual distribution of 14s. per share, free of 
income tax, 


AUCTION NOTES. . 


Mr. ALFRED RICHARDS will sell on June 9, at the Mart, a 
building estate of nearly 600 acres in the neighbourhood of 
Winchmore Hill, and comprising “ Grovelands”; the Winch- 
more Hill woods and Old Park; the Lodge estate, Palmer’s 
Green ; the “Hermitage” and “Cannon Hill,” two charming 
residences in the Old Southgate village; the Home Farm 
estate of about 62 acres at Winchmore Hill and the Waterfall 
estate of about 243 acres at New Southgate; also the old 
wayside hostel, the Fox, in the Green Lanes, Palmer’s Green. 
The sale may well be alluded to as one of the most important 
sales of building estates that have taken place for many years 
past, as it is very seldom so large an area of land within such 
a short distance from town comes into the market. 


MESSRS. BAXTER, PAYNE & LEPPER announce the sale 
on Tuesday next of the first portion of the Eden Park Estate, 
consisting of fifty-four plots of valuable freehold building land 
at Beckenham, Kent, situated in a picturesque, rural and 
healthy locality, near the Beckenham polo ground and golf 
links, and a few minutes’ walk from Beckenham and Elmers 
End railway stations. The estate is suitable for the erection 
of detached or semi-detached residences and a few shops. 
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BUILDING IN MEXICO. 


IN a recent consular report, Consul-General Barlow. 
at Mexico, says the great cost of building in Mexico 
only to the high cost of building materials, but 
exceedingly inefficient character of those who hay 
ployed in the work of construction. He states ‘tha 
about twice as much, ona g6ld basis, to build a hous 
city of Mexico as it would to do the same work in 
cities of the United States. This, we say, is partly d 
higher cost of materials. Bricks cost from 14 to { 
thousand ; lumber of a somewhat inferior quality from 
60 dols. per thousand feet. But one of the great obs 


while apparently cheap, is, according to our consul 
fully three times as expensive as in the United 
American contractors engaged in the building b 
Mexico state that from their personal experience 
that one American mason, whom they have to pay | 
day in Mexican silver, which would be equivalent to 
4 dols. per day in gold, will do as much work in bricklay 
twenty Mexicans, who can be hired at 1.25 dols, 
Mexican silver. Mexican carpenters are paid 
1.25 dols. in silver per day, and one of them conside 
has done an extraordinary day’s work if during th 
has been able to hang one door. There is one class. 
in which the Mexicans excel, and that is stone-cuttin 
apparently, a Mexican stonecutter who earns 12 
silver in a day can do as much work and as good w 
an American stonecutter who has to be paid about e 
that sum, 


NEW WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY F 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE new infirmary building which has been erected 
Warren for the Southampton Corporation was forma 
on the 15th inst, amid weather conditions which left 
Gesire. The site occupied by the new building is on 
ground lying between Shirley and Bassett, its altitu 
about 140 feet above sea-level at its highest part. 
area is about 36 acres, and it has the advantage of being a 
in a ring fence, having good public roads on three oj 
boundaries. The new infirmary buildings have been 
its highest ground, and consist of the following 
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—Entrance lodge, nurses’ home, observation block 
mable cases, the administrative blocks, maternity 
female sick pavilions, three male sick pavilions, 
rengineer and steward, and the laundry, boiler-house, 
tuary and workshop group The sick pavilions are 
to the administrative blocks with covered ways. 
jumber of beds provided for is 300, about sixty to 
on, but should circumstances require it (such as the 
fthe added areas within the Southampton Poor-law 
gumber can easily be added to by the erection of 
‘more pavilions, the administrative portions of the 
being built on a scale to admit to this. Each 
a two-storey building, and the whole five contain 
varying sizes, from twenty-four beds to three beds 
‘mit of the proper classification of the inmates as 
aracter, age and complaints. Each pavilion is pro- 
_ two staircases to minimise fire risk, and wide 
for convalescents’ use, from which some of the best 
he neighbourhood can be obtained over the river 
New Forest, Lordswood and the town. All the 
re placed with their long sides facing approximately 
‘est, by which arrangement the wards will always 
full benefit of all sunshine. On the floor of each 
ces have been provided as follows:—Ward kitchen, 
range, larder, &c., bathroom, lavatory, with station 
wheels for patients unable to use bathroom, linen- 
oom for convalescents, slop-sink room and the usual 
commodation, the latter being in detached sanitary 
yroached from main buildings by means of enclosed 
he pavilion halls are provided with lifts for food, coal, 
ey and the corridors are heated by hot-water coils, 
urds with central down-draught hot-air ventilating 
large open fires. Every ward is well ventilated, 
ards throughout finished with adamant plastering 
2 colours being a soft green to the upper part with 
do and dark line to the lower part, all doors being 
thogany colour varnished, and all other woodwork 
yur, the general effect being bright and cheerful. 
; of rooms, ceilings and floors are rounded. The 
jlock has provision for eight beds on one floor, with 
yre wall space for each bed than in the other 
he finish, however, being similar to that described. 
istrative department contains accommodation for 
ttee of management, the medical superintendent 
om only, as he does not live on the place), the 
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sbeen invented with a view to enable anyone fixing closets overcoming the difficulty of the 
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nt view of Junction and loose flange ; the inlet being elongated, allows the lead pipe to be cut 
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assistant medical officer, the matron, chaplain, porter and ser- 
vants generally, kitchen department, with larders, mess-rooms, 
&c , steward’s department, with large general store (two storey), 
nurses’ dining and cloak-rooms, matron’s office, store and 
sewing-room, dispensary, anzesthetic operating-rooms, recep- 
tion wards and clothes stores for male and female patients, &c. 

The nurses’ home is a detached three-storey building and 
gives accommodation for about thirty nurses, probationers, 
&c.; it provides a small bedroom for each nurse, and contains, 
in addition, a general sitting-room, lecture-room, assistant 
matron’s bed and sitting-room, small kitchen, bathrooms, &c. 
The home is not intended to provide dining accommodation, 
as all meals will be taken in the dining-rooms provided 
adjacent to the kitchen of main buildings. 

The grounds have been tastefully laid out with roads, 
plantations, &c, levelled and planted in accordance with a 
scheme submitted to the Guardians by Mr. Rogers, of Red 
Lodge, and advantage has been taken of the large amount of 
surplus soil from the building excavations to level up the 
ground in front of the nurses’ home to form a tennis court, 
and this, with a few of the smaller areas near the buildings has 
been turfed, the larger areas being trenched and sown for 
grass. The general contractor for the whole of the work, 
exclusive of electric lighting and the laying out of the grounds, 
but inclusive of the engineering and laundrywork, was Mr. H. 
Cawte, of Shirley. The architects were Messrs. Mitchell & 
Gutteridge, of Portland Street, from whose designs and under 
whose personal superintendence the whole has been executed. 
A brass tablet has been placed near the entrance of the 
administrative block recording the names of the Guardians 
and various officers, as well as the architects and contractor. 


NORFOLK COTTAGES. 


THE sanitary committee of the St. Faith’s District Council 
have been inquiring into the housing accommodation of Great 
Witchingham. The condition of the village can be judged 
by the following extracts from the report :— 

In view of the complaint of the medical officer of health as 
to the scarcity and the insanitary condition of the cottage 
accommodation in Great Witchingham, the committee visited 
this parish on March 3, and made a general inspection. So 
serious was the state of things revealed by even a cursory 
examination that the committee felt that a full and detailed 
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statement of the facts of the case was necessary, and they 
decided to extend their inquiry so as to cover all the cottages 
in the parish. In all, seventy cottages have been visited and 
examined, We have taken into account only such dwellings 
as are rented at 6/. and under. 

Six cottages grouped together have a shallow surface well, 
sunk a few yards from the edge of a stagnant pool behind a 
mill from which it is fed. A pair of thatched cottages under 
one roof have outer walls cracked and dilapidated, and the 
building in bad condition generally ; upstairs one room 6 feet 

- high. Two new houses, each having two rooms downstairs 
and two bedrooms, eight occupants in one of the dwellings— 
man, wife, daughters of 27, 15 and 3, and sons of 17, 12 and 6. 
The other house four occupants—man, wife, girl of 17, boy of 
15. Another group of fiye thatched cottages : bedroom accom- 
modation very poor ; in four of the dwellings the roofs slope 
down to the floor, making part of the floor space unavailable, 
and the windows very small and recessed into the thatch. 
Water from shallow well, not properly covered. In another 
dwelling the drainage goes into a dead well just outside living 
room, door broken, causing chronic overflow of filthy liquid 
refuse. 

Yet another group of three houses form three sides of a 
tiny square in which storm water drains towards houses and 
floods up to the doorways, mixing with overflow from a defec- 
tive dead well. Three other houses in this group were referred 
to in the report cf the medical officer of health. As to the 
water supply, the committee found that there were two shallow 
surface wells, one for each set of three houses. The water on 
analysis showed that both wells are saturated with sewage, old 
and new. The water from one of these wells is used at the 
bake-house (for which purpose one of the group is used) in 
mixing the bread for the neighbourhood. 

In one dwelling of a group of eight, each of which has two 
rooms up and two rooms down, there were seven occupants— 
four adults, a boy of fifteen and two girls, while there were also 
seven occupants in the old parish workhouse, which is yet 
parish property—with an attic as one of the two bedrooms. The 
only deep well in the parish serves a group of six outlying 
cottages, all of which have rooms on each floor. 

Two cottages are described as built on a tongue of land 
between a narrow stream on one side and a ditch on the other, 
and as being practically on the water level. Here is the 
description of the premises :—“ The bedrooms are 13 feet by 
7 feet by 7 feet high and g feet by 12 feet by 7 feet, the stair 
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hole taking up much of the floor space in one, — 
so dilapidated that one can stand in the bedroom anc| 
outside through the great jagged cracks. The 
out over the stream, and has no receptacle, 
board which shoots out all excreta and refuse 
in the wall into the water. A few yards from this 
been let down to the stream, and a plank puta 
the occupiers to dip up water, this being their 
stream receiving the drainage of other houses 
up. Besides the dilapidation of the outer walls, 
are so broken that they are patched over w 
prevent the occupants of one seeing through into - 
smoke passes freely.” ep. 
Two other cottages afford this parallel pic 
accommodation the worst visited. Bedroom m 
ceiled hole in roof. No staircase, but steep ladd 
door. Old sacks and quilts hung up and stuffed | 
prevent decayed rubble from falling on bed 
long by 7 feet wide floor-space, with roof slopi 
floor up to a peak; floor-space diminishe 
Downstairs, sacks laid by door to keep weather 
a very rotten state, directly against the small ' 
in lower room used as pantry. 
Another cottage is described as havin 
downstairs built against churchyard, and u 
4 feet. Churchyard drains towards the cottage, 
soaks through wall, which is in a rotten and stink 
A pair of cottages owned by New College, 
each one room up and one down, “ Rubble wall 
bulged. Bedroom floor dragged out of gable b 
of walls, and highly dangerous. Four and © 
respectively.” . x 
In one of another pair of cottages, which have 
up and two down, there are nine occupants, a mi 
boys and girls. Steep ladder staircase, gable: 
dangerous, floor parted from walls; privy accommi 
bad and dilapidated. ‘In the other cottage whai 
serve as a second bedroom is a dark end of 
titioned off, without ventilation or light, except 
glass let into the partition into the main room. 
downstairs (brick floor) used as bedroom (11 feet by 
7 feet high). Floor so damp that fragments o 
down are rotten and mildewed, and occupier com) 
damp rots the mattress on the bed. No water s 
water by permission from well that supplies the 
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yothers have one bedroom each. There is a well 
across the lane for these cottages, but it has been 
er for some time, and the only supply is from a 
2 in the garden, into which a spring runs. 
yort concludes as follows:— 
lk of the houses are clustered together in the main 
et. The houses here are so oddly stuck down at all 
{ so cramped and crowded in together, as to appear 
an urban slum than arural village. Few of them 
back ways, and refuse is dumped down into odd 
1 on little patches of ground to such an extent, as 
nalysis at Nos. 26-31 shows, that the soil is saturated 
e tosome depth. All the wells sunk in these odd 
ground are shallow surface wells. A further general 
ilmost all the cottages is the brick pavenient of the 
wrooms. These bricks are generally cracked and 
Vith low ceilings and under-thatched roofs, it strikes 
n one to enter these rooms, which are damp and 
and when washed retain the wet for days. 
| up, We point out that of the seventy cottages in- 
y have only two bedrooms, fourteen have only one, 
x have three. Four of these six, however, have only 
ym downstairs for all purposes, and the alleged third 
merally a small and dark partitioned-off space in 
m. Sothat in reality there are not more than one 
iges in the parish suitable for the accommodation 
‘family of boys and girls, for which a minimum of 
oms is essential for health and decency. There are 
s cases of overcrowding, and several others in which, 
e overcrowding limit may not be passed, the want 
sleeping accommodation for big boys and girls is 
And in addition to these there are eighteen cases 
e existing houses ought to be absolutely condemned 
x human habitation for structural and sanitary 
‘hese are the cases numbered 1, 2, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
55, 59, 60, 64, 65, 66, 67 and 68 in our detailed 
ese are only the very worst cases, in which im- 
ion is imperative. 
ficulty of dealing with them is that there is no 
tion at present available for the displaced people. 
icil put its full powers into force in all these cases 
iply turn a large number of people houseless upon 
The law now throws upon the District Council, 
in conditions, the duty of providing accommodation 
sasthis. The need for accommodation is obvious 
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and urgent ; and in view of all the circumstances of the case 
we recommend :— 

“That the District Council do apply to the Norfolk County 
Council for permission to adopt Part 3 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act.” 


THE STORY OF A COTSWOLD CHURCH. 
FOR many years past, writes a correspondent of the Birmingham 
Daily Post, the ruinous condition of the fabric of Guiting 
Church has been a matter of notoriety in the Cotswolds, and- 
now that another effort is being made to raise a fund for its 
restoration the grievances which wrecked former endeavours. 
in that direction are being again stirred up.’ As far back as 
1890 the diocesan architect (Mr. Walker) was engaged to make 
an inspection and report on the church, and he prepared plans. 
and estimates showing that a sum of 1,0oo7. at least was 
required to be expended upon the edifice so as to insure com- 
fort and decency for the worshippers, some 700/. of this being 
necessary to put the maiz building in order, and the other 3007, 
for repairs to the chancel. From that time to this practically 
nothing has been done either to the church or to the chancel, 
and only the other day the local inspector of nuisances had 
occasion to make complaint to the Winchcombe Rural District 
Council of the condition of the building. 

The present appearance of the chancel, both internally and 
externally, is little short of disgraceful. Exteriorly, there is a 
big hole in the roof through which the rain pours, and this 
portion of the building requires complete overhauling. Inter- 
nally, the condition of the chancel is left to the imagination, a 
boarded screen hiding it from view, though a closer inspection 
would reveal amid general ruin the scaffolding which once gave 
hope of a speedy restoration. The chancel is the most 
dilapidated part of the edifice, but the same causes, time and 
weather, which have operated to bring about its decay, have 
also had their effect upon the nave and other portions of the 
building, and if twelve years ago the architect found it 
necessary to prescribe repairs involving a total outlay of 1,000/,, 
it may be reasonably inferred that an even larger sum might 
now be required. 

As to the circumstances leading to the present deadlock, 
the responsibility for the repair of the chancel tests, it is stated, 
with two lay rectors, and, rightly or wrongly, the failure of the 
rectors to carry out this obligation is said to be the reason why 
the necessary funds for the restoration of the body of the church _ 
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are not forthcoming. When the architect prepared his plans 
and estimate in 1890, showing that about 300/. would be required 
to put the chancel alone in order, the restoration committee 
approached the lay rectors with this proposition, that instead of 
paying the whole of the sum which might properly be asked of 
them, they should pay 1oo/. each and forego the right of sitting 
in the chancel and of entering by the priest’s door, and that they 
should also agree to the chancel being repaired at the same 
time as the main portion of the church. Both rectors appear 
to have at first agreed to these conditions, and one of them, Mr. 
Walker, paid over his 1oo/.; but the other, Mr. Ashwin, subse- 
quently wrote intimating that, after consulting with Mr. Walker, 
they had “thought it best to undertake the repairs to the 
chancel themselves,” while they also made it plain that they 
had no intention of giving up the privilege of sitting in the 
‘chancel after it had been restored The difficulty resulting 
from this changed attitude has never yet been overcome. The 
Bishop of the diocese was asked to intervene to compel the lay 
rectors to do their duty by the chancel, but without effect. The 
Bishop’s secretary (Mr. Bonnor) wrote :—“I have done all I 
‘could in the matter short of taking legal proceedings against 
the lay rectors, and without the Bishop’s express orders I 
cannot plunge his lordship into litigation, the result of which 
may be that he will, if unsuccessful, have to pay the costs.” 
What makes the matter all the more deplorable is that there 
was, according to the treasurer (Mr. John Waddingham, whose 
father had offered s5o00/. to the restoration fund), sufficient 
money available for the complete restoration of the church, yet 
apparently through this difficulty with regard to the lay rectors’ 
seats in the chancel, nothing beyond the sticking up of scaffold- 
poles inside and outside the church has been done in the course of 
twelve years. When the late squire of Guiting died, Mr. John 
Waddingham,, his son, wrote to the Bishop offering to subscribe 
500/., as his father had offered before his death, on condition 
that the lay rectors were compelled to carry out their obliga- 
tions; but the Bishop again declined to resort to legal pro- 
ceedings, and, the chancel having been then boarded off from 
the nave, Mr. Waddingham, at his own cost, put the other 
portion of the church in such a condition that Divine service in 
the building was possible, and so things have remained till 
now. The present curate-in-charge (Rev. G. B. Sharpe) 
naturally wishes to see the original scheme of Mr. Walker 
carried into effect, and has issued an appeal for funds, in 
which he says :—“ The state of the chancel is in no way 
attributable to the present patrons. It came to them thus upon 


the decease of the late patrons. But, as farmers: 
depression in agriculture, and in other ways, they ar 
to do their utmost, as also the people of the vil 
Waddingham has published a statement showing 
of events according to his view twelve years ago, 
intending subscribers before giving their money to 
to the church and see it for themselves. a 


A CONTRACTOR’S WILL. 


SIR THOMAS LUCAS, first Baronet, of 12A Kensj 
Gardens and Heatherwood, Ascot, for many year 
the firms of Lucas Brothers and Lucas & A 
March 6 in his eightieth year, leaving persc 
valued at 594,3067. 1cs. 10d, and the whole of 
775,9842. 5s gd, and his will, dated June 27, 
codicil of February 20, 1902, has been proved by 
Amelia Lucas, the widow; Sir Arthur Charles 
Baronet, of 30 Wilton Crescent, and Reginald J 
of Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster, the sc 
Rahere Paget, Bart, of 4 Paper Buildings, © 
William Trotter, of King’s Beeches, Sunningd 
executors. sa 
He bequeathed to the Albany Memorial Chapel at 
5oo/. for the endowment fund, or for buildin 
house, or for such other purposes as His Maj 
may select; to the Lowestoft Hospital 250/., to t | 
Convalescent Home 250/, and to his wife 3,00) 
family pictures, plate, linen, china and jewels, } 
for life or widowhood of MHeatherwood, wit 
ture, &c., therein, and other household 
Kensington Palace Gardens, of the value 
the income from 175,000/, or an annuity of 2,0 
event of her again marrying, these benefits for Lad 
be in addition to the provisions made for her by 
settlement. Sir Thomas further bequeathed 150, 
for his son, Sir A. Charles; 25,0co/. in trust fo 
Kate Golder Maudslay; 10,oco/. in trust fo 
daughters, Constance Mary Penn, Amy Floren 
Mary Alice Fryer; the advowson of the recto 
and a life policy for 10,c00/. to his son, the Rev. 
ville lewis Lucas; 200/. each to Sir John R. Paget 
Trotter; 500/. each to Amy Dorothy Penn and Coa 
Penn; 500/. to Mrs. Mary Saffeary; 250/ to 
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2,000/. in trust for Constance Julia Barclay; 1,000/. 
, John Middleton, and other legacies. 

to the interest of Lady Lucas in the sum of 
1e gives 50,000/, part thereof, in trust for his son, 
arles, and the remainder to his sons, Reginald 
jward Lingard, Ernest Murray, Francis Granville 
Evelyn Penn. All other his estate and effects he 
st for his sons, Reginald Jaffray, Edward Lingard, 
rray, Francis Granville Lewis and Evelyn Penn, but 
sums already given or advanced to all his sons are 
zht into hotchpot. 


ELECTRIC TRACTION. 


E was delivered last week before the members of the 
shire Engineering Society upon the above subject 
lip Dawson, M.I.E.E. The lecturer showed, says 
ester Chronicle, how much slower the United 
aad been in the adoption of electric traction than 
id the Continent ; but great strides had been made 
last ten years, and were now being made. The 
ercially successful tramway was probably that which 
had installed at Bristol, which commenced running 
r 1896, but there were now over eighty lines in 
while some twenty-five more were under construc- 
ould shortly be open. There were 1,252 miles of 
in operation, 846 in course of construction, and 
orised, and there were 4,509 motor cars either 
rin operation in the country. The total invested 
he end of the year was 51,000,000/., and the capital 
sted in power distribution was about 20,000,000/. 
imself put in nearly a quarter of a million horse- 
Ower-station plant, equipped a thousand miles of 
ut nearly 3 000 cars into operation. The Chiswick 
on, now under construction to work the Metropolitan 
id other allied lines, would operate nearly 200 
ghing probably an average of 150 tons each, over 
miles of double track, averaging from fifteen to 
san hour. The capital already involved for this 
aking was about 16,000,000/. and that amount would 
be very largely increased. Dealing with the 
thods of applying electricity to traction, he said they 
in number, viz. the overhead, the conduit and the 
tem. The third it was not necessary to deal with. 


Only one scheme beyond an experimental stage had been 
carried out under it in Paris, and that was now being taken up, 
while the conduit system, which under the best conditions was 
many times the cost overhead, ‘could for that reason only be 
used in very populous areas, and was not suitable for general 
use. Among the points dwelt upon was the need of excellence 
of workmanship and stability in the permanent way of equip- 
ment, but he said that every part of electric tramway work had 
now been so carefully considered that there was in the present 
day absolutely nothing experimental about the whole subject. 
A very large amount of experience had been gained, and every- 
third had been standardised, so that there need be no hesitation 
as to the results which would be obtained through the installa- 
tion of the ordinary direct current system. In concluding his lec- 
ture, the speaker said that until it could be satisfactorily proved. 
that electric traction would reduce the work and expense, it was 
certain that none of the large railway companies would adopt it 
for long-distance travelling. He did not think himself that any of 
the high-speed railways at present proposed could be made 
financially successful for long-distance travel. It was expense 
rather than time which would be the determining factor. They 
were by no means near the limit of speed of steam locomotives 
in this country, and he contrasted the speeds attained here 
with those, for instance, on the Pennsylvania Railway and on 
the Northern Railway of France. Long-distance electric 
traction was no doubt a fascinating subject, but should not be 
at the present moment considered practical. They were 
entirely unprepared at the present moment to undertake the 
electrification of main lines. It had not been shown it would 
pay if it were done, and they really did not know how to do it. 
On urban and suburban lines the case was entirely different. 
There the traffic was ready made, awaiting greater facilities 
which electricity alone could furnish. Here,as with tramways, 
there was knowledge and experience to point the way in which 
the work should be carried out. 

The Mayor, in speaking of the pleasure with which he had 
listened to Mr. Dawson’s lecture, said they regretted the 
present attitude of Cheltenham in regard to the Gloucester 
scheme for laying down a system of electric light railway. 
They seemed to be somewhat in opposition to Gloucester, 
although he might say they regarded that opposition on the 
part of Cheltenham perhaps more in sorrow than in anger. 
Notwithstanding opposition, he hoped to be able to carry out 
their scheme in due time, and add their little quota to the fifty 
millions of capital invested in these great undertakings. 
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Treatment of Walls and Ceilings, either for Plain Work or Artistic Decoration. 
Dries Flat and is not Absorbent like Common Distemper. 


OK OF 28 DESIGNS, by W. J. PEARCE, PRICE 2/6, POST PAID. 
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Decay in Porous Stone and Brick Buildings, Monuments, &c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


MASONRY FOR RAILWAY BRIDGES. 


THE following suggestions for specifications of masonry have 
been prepared by a committee of experts for the American 
Engineering and Maintenance of Way Association :— 

All stones used for masonry shall be sound, durable, well 
seasoned from sources approved by the engineer, and shall be 
laid on their natural beds. ; 

Mortar for laying up stone masonry, unless otherwise 
expressly stated, shall consist as follows :—Either one part by 
volume measuréd loose of approved Portland cement to three 
parts of good, sharp sand, or one part of approved natural 
cement to two parts good, sharp sand, all to be very carefully 
measured and mixed, and to be used within one hour after 
mixing, and always before it shall have commenced to set. 

Mortar for pointing shall consist of one part Portland 
cement to one or two parts of sand. 

linished Cotings, Parapets, Bridge-seats and other finely 
dressed special Stones.—Work that comes under this head shall 
be of selected stone of the best quality, free from defects, shall 
be very accurately cut, being finely bush-hammered where 
called for, and as per plan and dimensions given. To be laid 
to 3-inch joints. 

First-class Masonry.—First-class masonry will be laid in 
Portland cement mortar, in regular courses, each stone being 
carefully cleaned and dampened, if desirable, before setting. The 
face stones shall be rock-faced, with edges pitched to a straight 
line, and no projections exceeding 3 inches. A draft line, 2 inches 
wide, shall be cutateach angle inthe masonry. Thebeds through- 
out and the joints for 12 inches back from the face shall be 
dressed to lay to }-inch joints. No course shall be less than 12 
nor more than 30 inches in thickness except the coping, and 
the thickness of any course shall not exceed the course below 
it. Stretchers shall not be less than 3 feet long, and not less 
than 18 inches. wide, nor less in average width than 12 times 
their height, and at no single place less in width than height. 

Headers must not be less than 4 feet long, where the wall 
is of sufficient thickness, and the majority shall exceed that 
length. Where the wall is not over 5 feet thick, they shall 
extend entirely through the wall. Headers will extend at least 
20 inches beyond the width of the adjacent stretchers. The 
usual arrangement shall consist of headers and stretchers, 
alternately arranged, so as to thoroughly bond together the 
face stones and the backing ; for rare exceptions, two stretchers 
will be allowed to one header, by special permission, to cover 


er 
each such case. The stones of each course of the fa 
break joints at least one foot with those of the course 
No hammering will be allowed on any stone after it 
Each stone must be set upon a full bed of fresh mo) 
broadest bed down, and brought to a firm and level 
without spalls or pinners. . 

Backing.—The backing shall consist of large-siz 
shaped stones laid in full mortar beds, and breakin af 
as to thoroughly bond the work together. The spaces t 
the larger stones shall not be over 6 inches in width, ay 
be thoroughly filled with small stones and spalls laid { 
all spaces flushed full with mortar or good cement grou 
courses shall correspond with the face stone, but may b 
up in part by two thicknesses, providing no stone |e, 
8 inches thick be used. In cases approved by the er 
satisfactory Portland cement concrete with large 
embedded in the concrete may be used for backing, _| 

Second-Class Masonry.—Second-class masonry s 
laid in cement mortar. The face stones shall be ok 
no projections over 3 inches, edges pitched toa straig 


shall have parallel beds and rectangular joints. The be 
joints for 8 inches back from face shall be dressed to, 
over j-inch joint. The stones need not be laid up in 
course, but shall be laid level on their natural beds, < 
well bonded, having at least one header 3 feet 6 inches 
every three stretchers with joints well broken ; no ston 
be less than 8 inches thick, and no stone shall measur 
least horizontal dimensions less than 12 inches, nor le 
its thickness. a 
Lacking.—The backing shall consist of well-shaped | 
not less than 6 inches thick, and of which at least 0! 
shall measure 3 cubic feet, to be Jaid in full mortar bed 
joints well broken, well bonded together and with tl 
stone. All spaces to be thoroughly filled with small | 
and cement mortar. 
Third-class Masonry —Third-class masonry shall | 
dry or in mortar according to the direction of the en} 
It shall consist of good quarry stone iaid upon the natur; 
and roughly squared on joints, beds and faces, the | 
breaking joints at least 6 inches ; the walls shall be 
together by headers, occuping one-fifth of the area of tl 
of the wall front and rear, and extending through wall: 
or less in thickness ; no stone shall be used in the face 
wall less than 6 inches thick or less than 12 inches on th 
horizontal dimensions. of 
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; caused. He is strongly of opinion that, even if it be 
‘G) f Bec hite tk decided that the tracks are rights of way and that the 
° enclosure blocks them, it would be extremely undesirable 
a for the county council to take over the powers and duties 
THE WEEK. of the Amesbury Rural District Council. Mr. Funt.er 


ct of the catastrophe in Ibrox Park is that the 


accordingly arranged for an examination of several 
. The reports are not reassuring. It was found 
yer was decayed, that supports were out of repair, 
and stand was too weak, that terracing needed 
and reconstruction—indeed, it would appear that 
‘the existing structures would sustain the fatal test 
) Ibrox Park. In England it. may not always be 
to make a similar examination of stands in fields 
orts take place, but, wherever it can be done, 
us parts should be carefully scrutinised. The 
be erected in London to enable people to view 
sation ceremony will, we hope, have stability, but 
vise to thrust the responsibility on the borough 
They are not long enough in existence to have 
a staff of scientific officials for such a purpose. 
ict surveyors claim that the control remains with 
heretofore, and has not been altered in any 
y the recent decision of the Law Courts. A case 
prepared, and will be submitted to the High 
soon as possible, so that this important question 
ponsible authority in these matters may be decided 
lelay. Fur the sake of the public we hope the 
-veyors will be successful. 


INE has now its ‘‘ Musée Bonnat,” which has 
ted and furnished with works of art by the great 
who is a native of the city. The building is in 
Bassano and was designed by M. PLANKAERT. 
er is also a collector, and some of his pictures 
n seen in the winter exhibitions of the Royal 

Among the works presented to Bayonne are 
by REYNOLDS, HoppNER and LawReENce.. The 
ortant of the Italian works is a Virgin and Child 
0 Lippi. There is also a figure of Curist by 
LLA FRANCESCA.* Designs by the principal masters 
nd Germany form part of the collection. ‘There 
atuettes, Etruscan vases, ivories, &c. French art 
ed under several aspects. There are numerous 
by IncREs, and others by his rival DELAcRoIX. 
‘onzes by BaryE, FREMIET and Davip D’ANGERS 
> collection. M.-Bonnat has contributed some 
and etchings by himself. .The Musée will always 
smorial of an artist who in portraiture has not 
assed in modern times, and whose figure-pieces 
; remarkable. 


ave already expressed an opinion about the 
of the Amesbury Parish Courcil to have all 
emoved from the different tracks over Salisbury 
h the public were accustomed to use when visit- 
henge. It would be well if the ancient stones 
and around were national property, but by law 
ivate possessions, and therefore must be respected 
closed demesne. The Amesbury Council invoked 
f the Wilts County Council. The Marquis of 
Hon. Percy Wynpuam and Mr. Futter, M.P., 
onsequence deputed to make inquiries. Their 


ap wee j 


ass, to which perhaps no importance had been 
owing to the slight traffic and inconvenience 


states that in his opinion immemorial and unchallenged 


: sage h tabli ic ri 
Mie Glasgow have become anxious about the usage has established a public right upon all the tracks in 


f similar stands where crowds gather. The Master ; 


question, and that presumption of dedication may. be held: 
to exist, and that the present fence, in so far as the tracks 
in question are concerned, is an illegal obstruction and 
ought to be removed. He does not think, however, that 
the county council would be justified, without a further and 
fuller inquiry, in taking any action in the matter. The 
roads and bridges committee, to whom the reports were 
given, will consider the subject before making any recom- 
mendation to the county council. 


THE art of the wood-engraver has not so generally 
succumbed to reproduction by photography in Paris as in 
London. There are still masters who are encouraged by 
amateurs, but their plates are odje/s de luxe. The interest 
which continues to be taken in xylography has made it 
necessary to hold an exhibition of the art in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, which is to be opened to-morrow. It will be 
more comprehensive than any others relating to wood- 
engraving which have been organised. We hope English: 
work will be adequately represented. There was a time 
when Frenchmen were not afraid to acknowledge their envy 
of the success of the English engravers on wood, but 
although they could not imitate the peculiar neatness of 
the English blocks they were able to show more force, 
owing mainly to the co-operation of draughtsmen who were 
painters. Wood-engraving was at its best when used for the 
illustration of books, and the French publishers favoured the: 
art because it was an obstacle to the counterfeiting of books 
in Belgium. As there was no means of reproducing cuts 
except by copying them, the printers in Brussels had not the 
courage to undertake the expense, and French works of a 
costly kind were not driven out of the market by pirated 
editions. 


ONE of the streets in Paris which bianch from the Rue 
St.-Antoine is the Rue Beautreilles. It'joins at one end 
the Rue des Lions, which leads into the Rue St.-Pault. 
They are all near the Lycée Charlemagne. There is now 
no church dedicated to St. PauL in Paris, but the Jesuit 
church in the Rue St.-Antoine is known as St.-Louis 
St.-Paul. The old church was named St.-Paul des 
Champes, because at that time it was in the country outside 
Paris. Then it served for the Hotel de St.-Paul and the: 
Palais des Tournelles. Attached to it was a cemetery, and’ 
among those who were buried in it or beneath the floor of’ 
the church were RABELAIs, FRANCOIS and JULES MANSARD, 
as well as several of the prisoners in the Bastille. It is 
recorded that on November 20, 1703, the ‘‘ Man in the Iron: 
Mask ” was interred there under the name of Macniauur. 
The church was demolished in 1800. The neighbouring Rue 
Beautreilles was so called from the trelliswerk of the hote), 
which is stated to have been the old Hétel St.-Paul. ‘That 
palace was erected by CHAR Es V. in 1364, and resemblea 
a large farm with residences for the king, the princes, the 
dignitaries of the State and the principal officers of ‘the! 
Court. From the buildings there were underground’ 
passages leading in various directions. No. 17 in the Rue 
Beautreilles is now in course of demolition, and a more 
remarkable building is not easily discovered. Human 
remains appear to be met with whenever the ground is’ 
turned up. The cperations have revived an interest in the. 
legend of the ** Man with the Ion Mask.” It is suggested 
by people that the coffin or some other indication would be: 
met with if a systematic examination of the place were. 
made. It is not to be expected that the mysterious’ 
prisoner carried with him to the grave any elue to his 
identification, but if from the remains it could be ascer- 
tained whether MacniaLir or MATHIOLI was a man of 
about forty in 1703, then he could not be the twin brother 
of Louis XIV., and one of the interpretations of the 
mystery would be set aside as baseless. The inquiry 
would have a more personal interest than any other under- 
taken of late years. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
-HE painters. and sculptors :were supposed to be 
‘reserving their forces for Coronation year. It is 

possible that in consequence some: people may anticipate 

wonderful. pictures and statues, and will be disappointed 
when they see. the present exhibition, at the Royal 

Academy. The work of architects is produced under 

different conditions, and is rarely. speculative. The few 

amateurs who-will visit the architectural room during the 
season must not on that account be.too exigent. They 
should rememberithat the character,of a year’s architecture 
depends on the commissions which. have been received. 

During the last:year they have not been remarkable. The 

exhibition in consequence does not contain examples which 

demanded exceptional skill in design, 

In considering the contents of the architectural room, 
it is always well to begin with the drawings which have 
been submitted: by Academicians and::Associates. Mr. 
Norman SHaw and Mr. WaTERHOUSE are not among the 
exhibitors. Mr. :A1TCHISON is represented: by a drawing of 
City. offices in a Neo-Grec style, :butut isso simple there 
would be no chance of its admission if. it bore the name of 
an ‘outsider, . Mr. Jackson contributes !4 design. for an 
organ-loft and screen, with two stall,ends:which flank the 
entrance and.‘have a novel effect in the room... Mr. 
Bopiey has a¥drawing of a new',church at Kensington 
which is only interesting for: its'‘windows, and a small 
drawing of the.monument to. the late Duke of West- 
MINSTER. Mr. BELCHER enjoys‘ the: advantage of- having 
his five drawings hung together—-an: arrangement. which 
it would. be well to adopt with other~exhibitors. They 
consist of a country house, business, premises, a board- 
room and two. gardens. Mr. Aston: Were (with Mr. 
INGREsS BELL): shows the general. scheme of the new 
buildings for the ‘University of Birmingham, but the draw- 
ing must be regarded as serving only asa diagram or slight 
indication of what is contemplated. 

There are 233 drawings and models. exhibited. It will 
-be quickly perceived that they can: be: formed into a very 
few classes. About one-half of them are dwelling-houses; 
there are several churches, some business premises and 
schools. Designs which may be looked on as relating 
to public works .never occupied so; little of the walls. 
Municipal buildings are also rare,. : In fact, if the churches 
and the houses were excluded there, would not be many 
designs left to suggest the tendency of architecture at the 
present time. Whether the rejected drawings were as 
restricted in their nature cannot be, determined, but it might 
easily be assumed that the exhibitiqn acquired its peculiar 
unambitious character in order to correspond with some 
prearranged scheme. Indeed, in some cases it would not 
be. difficult to, imagine that representatives of a ratepayers’ 
association were a owed to have a.voice in the selection. 
There are school buildings, for instance, to be seen which 
can be carried out.on most economical terms, for they are 
wanting in the qualities which are usually held to belong to 
architecture. 

From the general correspondence. between so many of 
the drawings the characteristics of the buildings are not 
easily described, for the terms which serve in one case are 
applicable to many others. Country houses, for example, 
-have now assumed so generic a form that without the 
aid of drawings and plans it is almost impossible to dis- 
criminate between them or to explain to what extent 
ingenuity is apparent. It would seem as if almost every 
exhibitor accepted definite limitations, and put a check 
upon invention in order to insure acceptance. 

The ‘Shoreditch Town Hall,” by Mr. W.’G. Hunt, 
is of that type of Italian which finds favour with public 
bodies, the chief consideration being a tall tower. Mr. 
Guy Dawsrr has two views of ‘‘Westhope Manor, 
Shropshire,” a large country house partly half-timbered and 
having several gables. The ‘‘Golf Club House, Halifax,” 
by Messrs. Watsh & NicHOoLas, is somewhat indefinitely 
drawn, and there is nothing unusual in its appearance. 
The “New Police Station in Hyde. Park,” by Mr. J. D. 
BuTLER, is an official drawing of a long plain building with 
a verandah. Mr. A. N. PRENTICE shows a house in 
Bedford which is unpretentious, but unlike some others 
is not suggestive of being readily blown away. © Messrs. 


ERNEST GEORGE & YEATES contribute two drawings of ' Southwark, by Mr. 
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new works at Welbeck Abbey. ‘“ The Duchess’s Bc: 
shows a coffered ceiling elaborately decorated. The ct) 
piece is a fine design, and the door seems to be 2) 
appearance of the room is charming. The dini 
an arched roof; at the end is a buffet with a galle)|, 
If the style can be considered as Elizabethan, the tre: 
and especially the ornamentation, has more of the 
freedom and delicacy. than was usually introd 
England during the sixteenth century. By the 
tects is “ Foxcome, Oxford,” the additions cor 
low tower, an immense’ hall: with large windo 
morning-room. ‘‘The Public Library, Holbeck. 
by Mr. BAKEWELL, 1s effective from the contrast 
the red brick and terra:cotta dressings, and the | 
square windows. ‘The New Gaiety Theatr 
rant,” by Messrs. Ernest RUNTz. & Co., has t 
of a corner site ; the: ‘end. “is -roundéé, ‘and the 
assumes a definite. architectural character which | 
from the irrelevancies:: Which: of Jate are th 
essential for a theatre... Gloom would app 
quality which was sought*after by several ar 
year. The new Banking Premises, Sunderland, 
W. H. Briervey, ;has the -lower storey in stone 
almost ‘black, while: above: is a'light yellowish 
the. contrast possibly.» .is ‘less violent in 
Among the houses - which will be found her 
Oxfordshire, by Mr..G. M, Pgarce; a block of fou 
in Hampstead of a gaunt character, by Mr. H. Fie 
Wimbledon, with a'-very large ornamental form 
window on the first: floor, by: Mr. W. T. WALKE 
timbered house at Ardingly - by. Messrs. Wues:n 
CASTLE ; and one at Wrotham, Kent, with windc 
seem almost continuous. across the front, — 
Niven & WiccLeswortu.:- “The Cottage 
Poor Law Children,” by Mr. C. M. SHINER, | 
of the workhouse about them. A restaura 
decorated in dull green and white, is by Mr. 
The “ Font and Decoration,” by Mr. G. J. Lac 
marble columns beneath the font. The roof a 
painted, and the whole composition suggests 
baptistery. Mr. E. M..Hicxs’s “ Design ft 
Church” recalls. the work of the late J. _ 
There is much tracery,: which in parts becomes 
boyant in character. . Mr. Jackson’s design for an 
loft and screen at St.. Mary’s, Oxford, has arches be 
rather long cusps ; figures and ornament are 
the spandrels and the organ-case is elaborately carvi. 
Messrs. Briccs & WoLsTENHOLME’s “ Offices fo! 
Dempster & Co., Liverpool,” is a stately building :c 
befits merchant princes. The style is Italian, anit 
are broad distinctions which suggest different uses \f 
upper and lower parts. The monumental slab folV 
minster Abbey, which is a memorial of the late MJ 
PEARSON, R.A,, is oF Mr. W. D. Car6E ; it is 
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“The “Gy Othoes? te i G. AITCHISON, « 
accepted as worthy of a professor of architect I 
ment especially is very feeble, indeed almos 
less. ‘‘The Royal Villa, Le Coq- -sur-Mer, Osted, 
by Mr. A. MitTcHELL; it is of English country 
type, and is free from the extravagances M™ 
are found in villas in the district. The openings? 
wall were, no doubt, dictated by local circumstance’ 
W. M. Brutron’s * 32 and 33 High Street, "0 
is a pleasing effort to deal with a narrow frontage 
shops below do not give the impression that the 
supported on panes of glass, and the entrance a! 
floor deserve to be noticed as elegant in treatn nt) , 
this drawing are houses by Mr. Ceci Brooks, Mi 
CorpeEtt, Messrs. FARQUHARSON & EVIL, Mr, PIR 
&c. Mr. L. Stoxss’s Ascot Priory is modernise 
there is a clock-tower, day-room, cells, and a large 
with figures above it. ‘The Shannon Factory, | Mie 
by Mr. E. O. Sacus, is rather foreign in treal a 
there is an honest endeavour to overcome the mi! 
of similar buildings in England without much | 
in expense or interference, with requirements 
EK. B. WETENHALL shows, . three fantastic pore; 
country houses. ‘The. additions to Alexis Street ! 
G mu BAILEY, becomes f : 
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the bricks more sombre than is usual with London 
schools, which is saying much. Messrs. FREEMAN 
vy have employed timber instead of stone in the 
of a new church in Essex. ‘Christ Church, 
,” by Professor BERESFORD PTE, is interesting from 
Ly which is expressed in it, the lines of the semi- 
“windows leading on to a central dome. In the 
sel, Clapham Church,” by the same architect, three 
5 are divided exteriorly by pilasters, and panels in 
e introduced over the windows. ‘The British Hos- 
onstantinople,” by Mr. H. Percy Apams, is inspired 
‘ocal spirit, for if compared with an English building 
‘ume class the parts would appear to have been com- 
yy chance. Lverything, however, seems bright. 
; a large house at Leamington by Mr. H. O. Cress- 
rranged on a convenient plan. The ‘South Draw- 
a Mantle-piece ina House near Piccadilly,” by Mr. 
_ Coorer, is remarkable from the size of the two 
4s, which perhaps were meant to symbolise sea- 
yal; it is rare that sculpture is shown so well in a 
or etching. ‘‘ A Suggested Treatment of the Mall,” 
_F. Intco Tuomas, might have been prepared to 
‘the general competition for the Queen Vicroria 
al, if one were allowed. The arrangement of the 
mg the roads looks more formal on the drawing 
would be if realised. There is an architectural 
‘a front of the Palace, from which rises in the centre 
y with a statue of the QUEEN. Such a memorial 
e far less expensive than any of those which were 
od in the competition. The chancel screen for 
Ys, Potter’s Bar, by Mr. R. W. Pavt, is so light, 
not be objected to as an obstruction; in the frieze 
‘rose and other emblems are introduced ; a rood is 
of it. Mr. J. C. Hrpe’s “ Design for a Public 
obtained the Academy gold medal in 1899; a 
3included in the group, and the drawing is vigorous. 
te two admirable church interiors by Mr. FELLowES 
In both, red brick and light stone are employed. 
John’s, Sidcup, the roof is coloured a soft green; 
a screen, and the angles near it have several 
n storeys. In Christ Church, Sydenham, the screen 
to the roof, the lower part having only two thin piers, 
dove there is rich tracery. The two form a strong 
if compared with the “Interior of a Small Priory 
"by Mr. C. H. M. Mitenam. It is Romanesque 
there are several altars and galleries with curtains, 
‘esumably are connected with a convent. 


(Zo be continued.) 


' THE CORONATION STONE. 


joften difficult to account for the reverence which 
3 paid to single unhewn stones in remote ages. 
well imagine how simple people would consider 
es which fell from the clouds as having mysterious 
‘s, and they would preserve them and carry them 
litions as if they were celestial communications, of 
\rious interpretations might be offered. But many 
vhich were respected could not be classed as 
®s, and we must therefore endeavour to explain the 
ached to them on a different basis. The stone in 
ster Abbey, which is placed under the seat of the 
-oronation chair, is one of the puzzles, and it will 
Considered inopportune if we now refer to its 


‘96 it is stated the stone was deposited in Westminster 
_The entry in the Leland Collection relating to it 
llows :—“ Edwardus cathedram regalem Scotix 
dasterium transtulit ut illic esset sedes missam cele- 
i The stone, it will be observed, is not actually 
d, but only a chair or seat which was to be used 
st after celebrating mass at the shrine of the 
OR. But in the same year there is reference to the 
the inventory of the Crown jewels which were kept 
urgh Castle. It is described as a large stone upon 
te kings of Scotland were crowned, “una petra 
per quam Reges Scotiz solebant coronari.” The 
regalia had been acquired by Epwarp I. when the 
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Juckless Baio was stripped of his royal robes in a most 
ignominious manner. Sir Watrer Scorr says :—* It 
cannot be doubted that the English king retained possession 
of these royal insignia, since he was at the pains to trans- 
port to London the celebrated marble stone used at the 
Coronation of the Scottish kings—an emblem of his 
victorious usurpation neither so valuable nor so portable.” 
Hume in his “ History” says there was an ancient tradition 
among the Scots that wherever the stone was placed their 
nation should always govern, and on that account it was 
carefully preserved at Scone as “the true palladium of 
their monarchy, and their ultimate resource amidst all 
misfortunes.” At the present time it is not easy to under- 
stand the state of mind which could connect the safety of 
a whole kingdom with a piece of sandstone; but it must 
be granted that the Scots were not unique in the ‘super- 
stition. The part performed by the stone in_ primitive 
Coronation ceremonies cannot better be described than in 
the words of Sir WALTER Scott :— 


It happens that the Scottish writers, seldom very full in 
recording matters of mere ceremonial, have left us no par- 
ticular account respecting the rites of coronation. One re- 
markable part of the ceremonial, as practised in the early 
monarchy, seems to have derived its origin from the ancient 
Celtic ceremony of placing the new chief, or tanist, upon a 
stone or rock when assuming for the first time the command 
of his tribe. Indeed, the stone itself, termed in the Gaelic 
Lia Fail (the fated grey-stone), is said to have been originally 
brought from Ireland by Fergus, and (according to the Book 
of Howth) was vocal in heathen times like the pulpit of 
Mahomet or statue of Memnon, and emitted a sound when the 
lawful heir of the crown first was placed upon it. The priests, 
with the art which they so frequently practised, seem to have 
adopted, and, after their own manner, sanctified this custom ; 
and hence the usage of placing the new-made monarch of 
Scotland upon the fated stone, which now altered its character 
without losing its sanctity, and was credulously believed to have 
been the pillow of the Patriarch Jacob when he beheld his 
vision in the field of Bethel. This part of the ceremonial, the 
only one very peculiar to Scotland, was abolished by the trans- 
ference of the fatal stone to Westminster, it being of course 
impossible to find any substitute for so venerable a relic. This 
loss was sustained several years before any part of the present 
regalia had an existence, and the sight of the Scottish 
palladium in the Abbey of Westminster is still an affliction to 
the eyes of the more zealous Scotsman. 


The first question that arises is. Whence did the stone 
come to Scone? Joun of Fordun, in his Chronicle, 
relates :—“ There came over from Ireland a certain king, 
bringing with him into Scotia the regal chair carved out of 
marble, and in it he was there crowned their first king by 
the Scots. All subsequent kings who succeeded to the 
throne followed his example, and duly assumed the crown 
in that same chair. This was the chair which Simon BREc 
first brought to Ireland.” KenNetH MCALPIN is by some 
authorities believed to have installed the stone in the church 
at Scone about a.pD. 850. This tradition was adopted by 
HOLLINGSHED. In his “ History of Scotland” he records 
how ‘‘King KENNETH hauing thus destroied the Pictish 
kingdom together with almost the whole nation, caused the 
marbell stone (which Symon BRAKE sometime brought out 
of Spain into Ireland, and the first FeERGcus out of Ireland 
into Albion, as before related) to be brought now foorth of 
Argile where till that time it had been diligently kept into 
Gourie, which region before appertained to the Picts, there 
to remain from thencefoorth as a sacred token for the 
establishment of the Scottish kingdom in that countrie : he 
placed it at Scone upon a raised plot of ground there 
because the last battle he had with the Picts was fought 
near unto that place.” It would appear to be probable 
that the stone was placed within the abbey for safety, but 
on occasions when it was required it was brought outside 
to a mound or mote-hill. There is little doubt that in 
Scotland and Ireland the open air was preferred to the 
enclosure of a building whenever great events had to be 
transacted. 

It is not related how the stone was acquired in Ireland. 
An interesting paper on ‘‘ The Coronation Stone at West- 
minster and the Lia Fail at Tara” was read before the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland on March 25, 1902, 
by Mr. P. J. O'ReErtty. ‘But in it there is nothing to show 
whether the stone is to be considered as a trophy which 
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«was won in an invasion, or whether it belonged to one of 
the Irish clans that emigrated to Scotland and brought the 
stone with them. In Ireland, where there were a great 
anany small kingdoms and principalities, each was likely to 
whave its special Coronation stone. That is suggested from 
the account by SPENSER, the poet, of the institution of a 
chief :—‘ They use to place him that shall be their captain 
‘upon a stone always reserved for that purpose, and placed 
commonly upon a hill, in some of which I have. sees 
‘formed and ingraven a foot, which they say was the measure 
-of their first captain’s foot, wherein hee standing, receives 
an oath to preserve all the auncient former customes of the 
-countrie.” There is a fine ballad by THomas Davin 
entitled “A True Irish King,” in which he chants the 
accepting of office in EnizasETu’s reign by one of the 
O’NeEwts.; Mr. O'REILLY tells us that the chair used on 
that occasion survived until a comparatively recent period. 
“The chieftain of Tir Eoghain was inaugurated by his 
hereditary brehon, the O’Hacan, placing 2 gold sandal on 
his foot, while he was seated in an inauguration chair upon 
the Hill of Tullahogue ; and Fynes Moryson tells us that 
‘Lord Mountjoy, wko spent five days at Tullahogue in 
A.D. 1602, ‘broke down the chair whereon the O’NEILLS 
were wont to be created,’ it being a rude seat of stone 
placed in the open field.” 

It is weil to remember that in theory at least the right 
to chief power was conferred by election. Less regard was 
given to primogeniture in Ireland than in most other places. 
The candidates would necessarily belong to the same family 
as the late chief, but the circle of those who were eligible 
was wide. As jealousy prevailed in families, and con- 
tests between neighbouring districts were constant, the 
election of a chief was not a rare occurrence. MOORE 
asserts that among the supreme kings of Ireland prior to 
‘the introduction of Christianity, not one-seventh died 
a natural death, the reimainder were slain in battle or 
anurdered. In the principalities, septs, or clans the chief 
|\ower was equally uncertain in its duration. It was, 
therefore, advisablé to have something permanent, if only a 
‘big stone, to serve as a thrones or hallowed spot, and one 
~would be used by so many chiefs in the course of a century, 
an immense number of associations would quickly gather 
about the stone and impart a peculiar character to the 
rough mass. As the head of a sept on his election could 
divide the whole of the lands at his discretion, the Corona- 
tion stone would be a symbol of his power over the earth’s 
surface, and one, too, that was not inapt, for at the present 
moment it will be found that boulders which are relics of 
the Glacial Period encumber many parts of the island. 

Every three years it is supposed there was a general 
-convention of the princes or chiefs at Tara. Sometimes, 
however, there were intervals of a century or more between 
‘the gatherings. The Lia Fail or Stone of Destiny stood 
there. That stone was reported to have been carried to 
Scotland by FERGus, the son of Erc, when he founded the 
-colony now known as Argyle. It is difficult to believe that 
a stone to which so much virtue was said to be attached 
-could be removed at an early period. It is more likely 
that the stone which is now in Westminster Abbey was not 
derived from Tara, but from some other part of Ireland. 
“The mysterious properties for which the stone was valued 
“beyond its use in rites, such as roaring under the feet of 
-a true king, cannot have been more.than jugglery. The 
“tradition that the Lia Fail once served as Jacop’s pillow, and 
was carried in the migrations of some of the tribes of 
Msrael, is not supported by any Irish legends. Nor is the 
legend about its possession by a Greek who found his way 
to Spain, Ireland and Scotland more credible. Moore 
says the parallel to the Lia Fail is to be found in the atizoe, 
or silvery stone of the Persians, to which a similar charm, 
in the choice of their kings, used to be attributed by the 
Magi. 

There is probability for the version which supposes 
that the stone was prized in Scone because it had been 
used as 2 pillow by St. CoLumsBciLLe. ‘There is a boulder 
in Iona which is described as Columbcille’s pillow, but, 
as Mr. O'REILLY says, ‘It is, however, exceedingly doubtful 
that the latter would have been left upon the island when 
‘iis relics were removed from it to Ireland and the main- 
land of Scotland in the early part of the ninth century, to 
secure them from the Norsemen, who then frequently 


far as possible with the custom of his ancestors, and end\t 


attacked and plundered Iona.” Dean Stan.ey consp 
the theory of the saint’s connection with the stc. 
reasonable, “and if so,” he adds, “it belongs to the mi. 
of the first authentic Western consecration of a Ghy 
prince—that of the Scottish chief A1pan.” : 
As archzeology has failed to throw light on the 
the stone the aid of science has been invoked, 
Dr. MaccuLtocn, the geologist, described the 
calcareous sandstone, exactly resembling that wh 
the doorway of Dunstaffnage Castle. Professo 
says the stone is “a dull reddish or purplish sa 
containing a few embedded pebbles.” Sir A, Grip 
opinion that while stone of the kind exists in 
Argyle, and the stone is almost certainly of Scot 
and quarried out of some of the sandstone districts bry 
the coast of Argyle and the mouths of the rivers T;. 
Forth, there is no geological evidence to show that 
not have been taken from the neighbourhood of 
itself, though it closely resembles the reddish-purplist 
stone,of Dunstaffnage. There is red sandstone in Tha 
but it is met with mainly in Munster, and is not) 
within many miles of Tara. There are some be! 
believe in the North of Ireland, the part which woll 
nearest Scotland, but they do not crop out, and wou) 
therefore be available for men who were ignorant of cy 
ing. The question whether the sandstone is frc\ 
English or Irish formation is therefore hard to fen 
but a geologist finds little difficulty in concluding, wi, 
late Director of the Geological Survey, that the stor 
derived from. somewhere near Scone. The scil 
evidence should, however, explode the belief that thet 
was used as a pillow by Jacozs. The conclusion whi. 
O’REILLY comes to is practically a compromise, ancis 
follows:— oo as 


I would suggest that when Aidan, the firs cts 
monarch of this line of Scotic kings, determined to hawh 
self inaugurated on Iona, a place at which no Scotie chi 
yet been crowned, he might well think it prudent to con 


to retain in some degree a portion of the ceremony vih 
which his inauguration might seem to lack legality) 
people’s eyes, and for that purpose might have had coje 
to Iona a slab which had either been originally broughtft 
Ireland or had else been quarried out of the sandsive 
Dunstaffnage, on which his ancestors were probably ins! 
and the slab thus brought to Columb’s monastery h 
remained there and have become known as “ Columb’s j[t 
which afterwards was divided between the Columk ( 
of Ireland and Scotland at the partition of his 
ninth century. This suggestion seems to be a not mpi 
explanation of the existence of conflicting traditions thai 


the existence in Ireland of other red stones conn sed 
tradition with St. Columbcille would also be accounte! 
and if this suggestion should coincide with fact, King EW 
who descends from Fergus Mac Erc and the latter! 
Dalriadan ancestors, when crowned next June at Westni\ 
will be seated above a stone on which his remote ae 
King Aidan sat some 1,300 years ago when Columb, 1ay6 
hand upon his head and blessing him, inaugurate 
Iona. Z 


When the stone was brought to England at 
the thirteenth century the use which is about to 
it was not contemplated. It was a trophy of 
was offered as‘such to the Abbey in order to sé 
humble purpose of a seat for a chantrey priest. — 
to Dean STANLEY, Epwarp I. ordered a chair to enct® 
stone. When a desire was expressed for its ee pe 
land there was, it is believed, a promise made to: hati 
But it was without avail. There is evidence both chi: 
stone were never much esteemed in England. Sir Rok 
CovERLEY is made to express the opinion of the eal 
of the eighteenth century when, after the cicerone © 
the story of ‘ Jacob’s pillar,” he asked “ What au‘ 
they had to say that Jacosp. had ever been in Scot 
Instead of answering the difficult question the guide § 
the knight to pay his forfeit for seating himself in tie 
Sir Rocrer whispered that their friend WL © 
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have contrived to get a tobacco stopper out of 
r other of the chairs. It is remarkable that about fifty 
ago FRANCIS Wey, the French writer, relates that a 
ho was a member of his party also endeavoured to 
ate the chair, and he evidently shared in her annoy- 
when her knife was confiscated. He describes the 
as “assez sale et peu élégant,” but, as he says, it has 
: fine longevity for a wooden chair. 

Then it has served in the forthcoming ceremony, we 
something will be done to demonstrate to all visitors 
istoric importance of the stone apart from its mythic 
jations by preparing a different setting for it, but it 
be a graceful act to return it to the country which 
aost claim upon it. Why should Scotsmen still have 
dure the affliction of seeing an object so prized by 
retained in England in spite of the treaty of 1338 
) solemnly provided for its return ? 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA * 


VERY man who desires to witness an increase of 
human power must be glad when his encyclopedia 
nes obsolete, although it may involve a loss to himself. 
rk of that kind is at its best when it represents the 
: cycle of knowledge of the time when it was pre- 
| In recent years the cycle has been widening 
st continuously, and yesterday’s measurements may 
e applicable to-day. All classes of knowledge do not 
w to advance at an equal rate. But the extent of 
is stationary is decreasing. Even theology endeavours 
come expansive. Wherever investigation and experi- 
are applicable the law is progress, and as MACAULAY 
“4 point which yesterday was invisible is the goal to- 
ind will be the starting-post to-morrow.” 
he nine editions of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
ie taken as recording the state of knowledge between 
and 1889. From the extent of the work and the 
ion of the alphabetical principle it would be more 
2t to say that the latest completed edition relates to a 
1 between 1875 and 1889. For sciences which come 
the first letter of the alphabet, the results of the 
ts of students during a quarter of a century have to 
plained, and in some instances they are of marvellous 
ttance. It is, therefore, courageous on the part of the 
*tors of the tenth edition to assume that the readers 
ave recourse to the preceding edition, and hence it is 
sary to regard only what may be called the victories 
ence in its most comprehensive sense since 1875. 
lan adopted has the advantage of enabling students to 
themselves acquainted with the latest developments 
man endeavour in many fields without undergoing the 
t of considering those aspects of the subjects which 
‘ceased to possess more than an historic interest. 
will be evident from a brief glance at a part of the 
nts of the first volume of the continuation. 
ne of the earliest articles we meet with is ‘‘ Abyssinia.” 
te informed by Count GLEICHEN that since 1875 
st has shifted from the northern to the southern 
ices, and several new sources of information have 
opened to us. The history is brought down to 1901. 
“Royal Academy” is not. generally credited with 
a progressive institution, but it has had to submit to 
uversal law of change. Laymen and Associates are 
allowed to hold offices whith formerly were mono- 
d by Academicians. The number of Associates has 
raised to a minimum of thirty, and since 1884 they 
© placed on the retired list. The schools continue to 
fOM 5,000/. to 6,000/. a year, and the average annual 
at of pensions is about 2,000/, As usual the amount 
some is not stated. The number of works offered 
hibition has grown from 3,011 in 1868 to 13,462 in 
_ *Accumulators” have to keep pace with the 
ce of electricity. “Acetylene” with its applications 


he new volumes of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” constituting 
bination with the existing volumes of the ninth edition the 
dition of that work, and also supplying a new, distinctive and 
ident library of reference dealing with recent events and 
ments, the first of the new volumes being Volume XXV. of 
nplete work. Published by Adam & Charles Black, and the 
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may be mentioned as a subject which for the Encyclopedia 
is new, as it was only in 1892 that the process of making 
calcium carbide was discovered. “Acoustics” isa topic which 
has interest for architects, and the investigations up to the 
end of the nineteenth century are described. How they 
are to be turned to account in building has yet to be as- 
certained. ‘ Aeronautics” has received an impulse of late 
years, and photographs are given of the machines . by 
M. Santos-Dumonr and others. “Africa” cannot now 
be regarded as the Dark Continent, for while in 1875 
Great Britain possessed 241,461 square miles, in 1900 the 
British area was 2,713,910, and the influence of possession 
there makes for light. The French increase in area is more 
remarkable, for the respective numbers are 168,250 and 
3,804,974. Nearly two millions, however, are called 
Sahara, which means much. There is a change suggested 
by the article on ‘Agriculture,’ for cattle are now 
recognised personalities, and have their photographs taken. 
Mathematicians will, no doubt, be delighted by the forty 
closely printed pages relating to “Algebraic Forms,” by 
Major MacMauon. . 

The subject of “America” will appeal to archzeologists, 
for the anthropology of the continent is dealt . with by 
Professor O. T. Mason, of Washington. The ancient 
inhabitants have received much attention. Already it has 
been ascertained that there are nearly 200 linguistic 
families in America, embracing over 1,000 languages and 
Pictorial language appears to have been widely 
used from north to south. It is remarkable that no iron 
tools existed prior to the invasion of the whites. The 
immense’ buildings were erected without mechanical 
appliances. ‘‘The architectural Mexicans, Central Americans, 
and especially the Peruvians, had no derricks or other 
hoisting devices, but rolled great stones into place along 
prepared ways and up inclined planes of earth, which 
were afterwards removed. In building the fortress of Sac- 
sahuaman heights had to be scaled ; in Teahuanaco stones 
weighing 400 tons were carried 17 miles; in the edifices of 
Ollantaytambo not only were large stones hauled up an 
ascent, but were, fitted perfectly.” The dwelling . was 
dominated by the tribal system. Stone working was general; 
the sawing was by means of sand with a thin piece of 
harder stuff. There was much waste, but there was an 
unlimited supply of material. The metallurgy is a mystery 
which puzzled the Spanish goldsmiths. They contrived to 
make pottery without the aid of a wheel. Fine art was 
attempted, and in ‘the Valley of Mexico the human figure, 
animal forms, fanciful life mozifs in endless variety were 
embodied in masks, yokes, tablets, calendars, cylinders, 
discs, boxes, vases and ornaments.” Their great buildings 
are most impressive, although sometimes the mass of 
masonry to chamber space is about as 4oto1. With so 
vast a field it is no wonder that organisations of explorers 
are engaged. Professor E. B. Tytor deals with general 
“ Anthropology,” in which he treats at some length of the 
Tasmanians. He maintains that previous to their coming 
in contact with European settlers they were not the broken 
outcasts they afterwards became, but led a normal and not 
unhappy life. 

The article on “ Classical Archeology” is by Professor 
Percy GARDNER. He describes the explorations in Athens 
and other parts of Greece and in Rome. Not until the 
sixth century B.c, did art become definitely Hellenic. 
Professor GARDNER says an important fact is overlooked 
in the Darwinian search after origins, and most attention 
has been given to qualities which Greece possessed in 
common with other races in the same early stage of 
civilisation, for “‘in many respects the art of Greece is 
incomparable—one of the great inspirations which have 
redeemed the world from mediocrity and vulgarity. And 
it is the searching out and appreciation of this unique and 
ideal beauty in all its phases, in idea and composition and 
execution, which is the true task of Greek archzological 
science.” The article contains forty figures which will be 
novel to most readers. It is to be regretted that more 
examples of British success are not forthcoming, but the 
insignificant sums which are at the disposal of the 
explorers are not sufficient for great undertakings. The 
article on “Modern Architecture” is by Mr. STaTHAM, 
who describes ‘Queen Anne” and its developments. In 
the course of it we are told that “the real cause of 
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failure, as far as modern architecture is a failure, lies partly 
in the fact that it is practised too much as a profession or 
business and too little as an art; partly to the deadening 
effect of public indifference to art in Britain.” The American 
high buildings are recognised as a new contribution to 
architecture, but are said to be false, and may probably 
prove to be dangerous. Some foreign examples of buildings 
are also included. Mr. PHENs# Spiers treats of the archzo- 
logical discoveries relating to architecture in Egypt, Persia, 
Greece and Rome. He agrees with M. De Vocut in the 
conclusion that the Pointed arch was devived from Egypt 
and Assyria, and was employed by the Saracens in Sicily. 
In Palestine, prior to the crusades, while the doors and 
windows had circular arches, the vaults were pointed. 
Professor WALDSTEIN explains the results of the excavations 
by the Americans from 1892 to 1895 at * Argos.” Mr. 
Tritton concludes that the image of Hera, which was the 
work of PoLycLETus, including the base and throne, would 
be about 8 metres; the goddess herself 5°50 metres; the 
face, arms, feet and neck were probably of ivory, while the 
rest of the figure was draped in gold. ‘There are 
articles'on “Art Galleries,” ‘Art Sales,” “ Art Societies,” 
‘Art Teaching,” the last by Mr. W. CRANE, as well as 
one by him on “Arts and Crafts.” Mr. J. B. BOURCHIER 
describes ‘* Ancient and Modern Athens.” Our readers will 
of course understand there are many other articles on 
technical subjects which are no less important, although 
they may be remote from construction. 

The illustrations in the new volumes will not only be 
numerous, but more varied in character than in any 
cyclopzedia with which we are acquainted. Some important 
paintings will be represented by whole-page copies. Efforts 
will also be made to suggest colour. The maps have the 
clearness and accuracy of those forming the Z7zmes Atlas. 
In the older editions it was the custom to keep the 
engravings separately, but by incorporating them in the 
text greater clearness is insured. The new encyclopeedia is 
a vast undertaking, which requires the co-operation of at 
least 1,000 contributors, besides a staff of editors, depart- 
mental editors, associate editors and sub-editors. . As a 
treasury for reference it will be unique, and for students 
who are business men it will be invaluable, since without 
loss of time they will be able to realise the latest and most 
advanced conclusions on every subject. 

A work so colossal recalls the early attempts to produce 
“rounds of knowledge.” It may seem incredible that the 
great French encyclopedia, which was believed to have been 
one of the agencies in bringing about the Revolution, was 
suggested by a simple dictionary of medicine by an English- 
man named James, which DipeERoT translated. Then he 
found there was another encyclopedia by EPHRAIM 
CuHaMBERS, and he resolved to prepare one which should 
be superior to it in all respects. The first volume 
appeared in 1751, and six years afterwards the work 
was suppressed on account of its dangerous character. 
The volumes were printed surreptitiously, and were 
reprinted in other countries. It was not until Madame 
POMPADOUR was able to discover from the pages the 
difference between the rouge employed by ladies in Madrid 
and the rouge used in Paris that the danger of confiscation 
was removed. D’ALEMBERT abandoned the “Encyclopédie ” 
through apprehension of a prison, and DipDEROT was advised 
by VoLTairRE to flee to Russia in order to escape the stake, 
How unlike in its reception was the attempt to disseminate 
knowledge a few years afterwards in Scotland. The first 
edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” appeared in 
three volumes in 1771, and from that time the editions have 
grown in bulk and value to correspond with the progress of 
knowledge. Who can estimate the benefits conferred by 
the volumes on English-speaking races throughout the 
world? In its latest form the work realises the dream of 
D’ALEMBERT, which was to provide a sanctuary in which 
the knowledge acquired by men should be protected against 
the power of time and revolution. 


Mr. William Sterling, who was assistant to the professor 
of architecture in University College, committed suicide at his 
chambers, York Buildings, Adelphi. 
but did not gain the success he deserved. He was in his forty- 
first year. 


He was an able designer, . 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
ie eighteenth annual dinner of this Society was 

Friday evening last in the Banqueting Hall, 
Restaurant, Mr. Silvanus Trevail, J.P , president, in the ¢} 
There was a large company, among whom were the Bisho| 
Southwark, Lord Monkswell, Sir W. B. Richmond, Ki} 
R.A., the Archdeacon of London, Sir Wyke Bayliss, B.S 


Major-General Hamley, C.B, the Hon. W. F. Mas 
Mainwaring, M.P., Alderman Sir William Treloar, the Ma; 
of Lambeth, St. Pancras, Stoke Newington, Camben| 
Shoreditch, Chatham, Rochester, Battersea, Bethnal Gr; 
Finsbury and Fulham, Judge Rentoul, Col. F. J. Hi 
T. P. O'Connor, M.P.,.Mr. W. A. McArthur, M.P., Mr, 1 
Hain, M P., Mr. Thomas B. Bowring, Mr. Edward 
General Manager of the London and South- Wester 
Mr. Noel T. Kershaw, the Worshipful Master of the 
of Carpenters (Mr. John Wilson), the Electrical En 
the London County Council (Mr. J. H. Rider), the Presi), 
of the Bristol Society of Architects (Mr. F. W. Wills), | 
Wm. A. Hart, Mr. J. Barr-Robertson, Monsieur | 
Mr. C. A. V. Conybeare, Mr. Charles H. Collier, M 
B. Huxham, Mr. Rashleigh Phipps, the Worshiptul 
the Company of Tylers and Bricklayers (Mr. Ellis 
hon. secretary), Mr. E. Farman (solicitor to the S 
W.C. Williams, Mr. L. Schlentheim, Mr. Arthur 
(city engineer, Norwich), Mr. G. Gard-Pye (vice-p 
Mr. John E, Veale, J.P., Mr. William Digby, ~ 
Abraham Cohen, Mr. Harold Oakley, Mr. William 
Douglas Archibald, Mr. Frederick B. Hollis, M 
Bertini, Mr. H. W. Bacon, Mr. J. S_ Hesseltine, M 
Cutler, Mr. L. A. Atherley-Jones, M.P., Mr. E. J. 
M.P., the General Manager of the Peninsular an 
Steamship Company, Mr. Walter H. Harris, C.M.G 
of London), Mr. H. H. Bartlett (ex-president Mast 
Association), the Clerk of the London County Co 
G L. Gomme), President’ of the District Surveyor. 
tion (Mr. B. Tabberer), the Superintending Architect of 
London County Council (Mr. William E. Riley), 
W. Thomas (vice-president), the President of the Ins 
Builders (Mr. William F. King), Dr. H. G. W. 
P. A. Gilbert Wood, Mr. T. R. Featherby, Mr. R. D 
Mr. G. E, Bond, Mr. John Lanyon, Mr. Alfre 
Mr. Frank Dodd, Mr. John D. Mason, Mr. H. 
Mr. W. Hofler, Mr. Maurice Strauss, Alderm 
Skinner, Councillor J. D. Driver, Mr. C. Day 
surveyor, Chatham), Mr. H. G. Quartermain 
surer) Mr. T. Walter Emden, L.C.C. (ex: 
Mr. J. R. Manning, Mr. \W. R. Manning, Mr E L/}p 
Mr W. E: Fearn, Mr. J. H. Richardson, Mr Edward Co 
LC.C, Mr Joselyn Brandon, L.C C., Alderman Jno. 
Mr. Cromwell Edwards, Mr. R. W. Roques, Mr. Johi 
Mr. RH. Cabell, Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, Mr. D, 1 
Mr. J. Richardson, Mr. O. Marsland,, Mr. C. Palt 
H. H. Richardson, Mr, Ernest C. Isborn, Mr Charles Ci 
Mr. W. R. Pertwee, Mr. A. F. Goddard, Mr. F. V. For! 
Mr. John R. White, Mr. John H. Champness, Mr. W 
Tucker, Mr. C. D. Collins, Mr. E A. Scanes, Mr T- 
Mr. H. Prosser, Mr. T. R. Richards, Mr. R. G. 
John W. Dyson, Mr. Fred. Foster, Mr. Philip 
Herbert Warren, Mr. Frank C. Warren, M1. E. H. 
H. C. W. Blyth, Mr. R. H. Spalding, Mr. John 
Mr. John Brewer, Mr. J, H. Bartlett, Mr. Wa 
Mr. John Roberts, Mr. George Lory (secretary of 
Cornish’ Association), Mr. R. A. J. Bidwell, Mr. 
Davy, Mr. Clifton R. Davy, Mr. W. E W 
Charles E. Jackson, Mr. W. R. Mallett, the President 
Manchester Society of Architects (Mr. A Darby 
President of the Master Builders’ Association (Mr. C 
Mr. Arthur H. Pethick, Mr. Bernard Strauss, Mr 
Cooper, Mr. L. F St John, Mr Edward Ke 
Mason, Mr. A. H. Scott and Mr. C. McA 
(secretary). ce 2 
The President proposed the toast of “The Ki 
was received with enthusiasm and passed with musi 
The second toast, “Queen Alexandra, 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Members of the Royal Family,” was also propo 
President, Signor Bocchi’s orchestra rendering “ 
Prince of Wales.” et we 
Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., proposed “™ 
Religion.” He said there were probably no men% 
harder than the clergy. That they had in thet 
mitted errors nobody could doubt, sometimes in 
sometimes. in matters of taste, but the w. 
of their. influence upon the world had been 
because at the root of their, teaching there was one 
truth, and that was love. The growing necesst 
poorer population demanded from the officers © 


much greater influence in the direction of charities than’ 
‘ were able to promote in the interests of art. The cat 
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did much good work, but it was doubtful if it did as much 
» interests of the general population, and especially the 
"a population, as the clergy and ministers of religion were 
- to-day. He recommended that religion should be 
sted by the purity and simplicity of the designs employed 
arch building. 
he Bishop of Southwark, who responded, said they were 
ed, he believed, because they:claimed to be the architects 
e morality and the character of the English nation. It 
rue that their methods: of building and their canons of 
did differ and vary even among themselves. The 
on, however, of each section and division of the clergy 
0 elevate the people to the ideal. This could only be 
ht about by unity of action. The unity of religion would 
ome about by a militant attitude of section against 
n, it would not come from voices railing down the ideal 
» opponent and imputing wrong motives to one man’s 
but it would come from the intellectual attitude of mutual 
spect, which meant respect for one another. | 
chdeacon Sinclair, who also responded, said he was 
he toast was proposed by the sympathetic mind of Sir 
m Richmond The architects had suffered at the hands 
, clergy. Sometimes the vast schemes of architects were 
d and cut short partly from ignorance on the part of the 
ers of religion and partly from want of money; more 
it was the lack of funds. There was a conference held 
rt while ago for the complete rebuilding of the parish 
h at Islington Adesign was submitted by Mr. Reginald 
ield, but his first scheme would have cost 30,000/. to 
out,a sum of money far beyond what was likely to be 
ble. After various changes the design was adopted. In 
1 building it was not absolutely necessary for one genera- 
) finish the whole of their church in a few years. There 
| be a noble plan, the progress of work ruled by time and 


ak Dodd submitted “The Houses of Parliament,” 
d with the names of Lord Monkswell, Hon. Massey- 
varing, M.P., and Mr. E. Hain, M.P. 

e Hon. Massey-Mainwaring in his response said that 
as architecture was concerned. in reference to the House 
nmons, the members of that house had to thank architects 
: magnificent building they had given them. It was true 
was no more glorious edifice to look at than their Houses 
liament, but inside the arrangements were not altogether 
rtable. Sanitary measures and ventilation did not seem 
e been insisted upon in the construction. All must have 
it and strong feeling when they considered that out of 
ilding emanated all the power and greatness of the 
ey 

. W. A. McArthur, M.P, proposed “The Imperial 
; of the Empire” Major-General Hamley, CB, and 
1 F. J. Hext responded. 

. [. P. O'Connor, M.P., gave the toast of “* The London 
rities,” coupled with the names of Alderman Sir William 
tr, Mr. G. L. Gomme, clerk to the London County 
il, Mr. E. Barnes, J.P., mavor of St. Pancras, and Dr. 
White, mayor of Lambeth. 

Wyke Bayliss, in proposing the toast of the evening, 
Society of Architects and Architecture,” said he counted 
ppy thing for architecture that the control of the art was 
keeping of architects themselves. Pure architecture, as 
irt, had always suffered when it had been controlled by 
ig. The Parthenon was not conceived by the mind of a 
, nor was Westminster Abbey. The painter thought in 
in two dimensions of space. The architect thought in 
und, the solid, with three dimensions of space. The 
of the painter was set with colours of his own choosing, 
were, or should be, at their best when he had finished his 

The palette of the architect was set by the chemistry of 
which began when he left off. Chartres Cathedral was 
eautiful to-day than it had been before. Nature had 
ainting it for 600 years or more. This did not mean that 
Was better than another. It showed that the two arts 
ifferent, and they must therefore be treated and judged 
tly. The Society had that day been visiting a great 
tal, and he would like to put on record an incident con- 
With one of the founders of it—thé late Cardinal Man- 
His Eminence was one day looking through with great 
t a folio of sketches of Italian churches, but it was not 
came to St. Peter’s that his heart was thoroughly 

He said that the secret of his admiration for that 
lay in its clearness, simplicity and unity—one great 
urmounted by one great hemisphere. That was all, but 
is €nough. This idea of Cardinal Manning corresponded 
osely with the original conception of Michel Angelo. 

chitect had something more to do than to hop over a 
of paper with a pair of compasses like a devil on two 

€ carried something more than a 2-foot rule. The 
of the cathedral of St. Peter’s expressed this:—‘‘So 
built me with the measuring-rod of the Seventh Angel, 

‘aradise measured the walls of the new city of God.” 


Was the angel with measuring-rod seen by St. John really 
Michel Angelo, who, having served his apprenticeship on earth, 
found fulfilment in heaven ? 

_ The President, in his reply, thanked the many representa- 
tive men who had gathered around him that day, particularly 
the metropolitan mayors who had shown their sympathy with 
architecture. As regarded the needs of London, he did not go 
back one iota from the improvements suggested in his presi- 
dential address of last year. London, with all its wealth, size 
and importance, was still a city not up to its privileges. They 
were, however, beginning to improve London by building new 
thoroughfares. When the authorities had accomplished a 
little of this improvement they would see how much more there 
was todo. Rome was not. built in a day, and he was full of 
hope when he saw'the beginnings of advance. He was glad 
that the mayors were there backing up by their presence the 
architects who had suggested the improvements. His criticisms 
were made in no unfriendly spirit, his sole desire being to bring 
London to a par with such examples afforded by Vienna, 
Paris and American cities. In the matter of street improve- 
ments the architect played an important part. Their Society 
wished to raise the standard and qualifications of all architects. 
They had promoted a Bill in Parliament to raise the standard 
of the profession by registration. The adoption of the measure 
deserved the assistance of all authorities in the interests of the 
public generally as well as those of the profession of archi- 
tecture. 

Mr A. Darbyshire, president of the Manchester Society, also 
responded. 

Mr. W. Scott Scott proposed “The Arts and Crafts Allied 
to Architecture.” 

Mr. W. F. King responded. 

Mr. WW. Thomas gave “ The Visitors.” 

Mr. W. Digby responded. 

The dinner came to a conclusion, and the guests with great 
vigour joined in singing “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


THE LATE THOMAS OLIVER. 

N April 24 Mr. Thomas Oliver, architect, died at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in his seventy-eighth year. The son of 
an architect, he was trained in the art and set up at first 
in Sunderland in 1847. Eleven years later, on the death 
of his father, he went to Newcastle. His practice was 
extensive Among his buildings are the Prudhoe Convalescent 
Home, Whitby, the Saltburn Convalescent Home, the North 
Riding Infirmary, the Mechanics’ Institute, Newcastle, and a 
number of Board schools at Newcastle, Gateshead, South 
Shields and throughout the northern district. Many churches 
were built and restored under his direction, and in the early 
part of his career a number of chapels were erected from his 
designs. In addition he was architect of many public institu- 
tions and private residences. Mr. Oliver was the founder of 
the Northern Architectural Association, and was its first 
secretary—a position he held till 1870, when he was elected 
president. In 1872 he again took up the duties of secretary 
till 1876, and for the next three years he was president. In 
1883 he again held the position of secretary. He afterwards 
declined office. He was presented by the Association with a 
gold watch and chain on his election as president in 1877. He 
entered into partnership.with Mr R. J. Leeson in 1879. He 
was a widower, and had been twice married. He leaves one 
son (Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, of Carlisle, county architect for 

Cumberland) and five daughters. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales visited the galleries 
of the Fine Art Society, in New Bond Street, to view the 
exhibition of Mr. Briton Riviére, R.A.’s, drawings of animal 
life) and Mr A. Wallace Rimington’s collection of water- 
colours of England and Spain. 

Mr. William Mather, M.P., has offered to present to the 
Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum the complete equip- 
ments necessary for the establishment and organisation of 
departments for manual training and technical instruction. 
These equipments will consist of machines and hand-tools for 
wood and metal-working, a small foundry and forge, a boiler 
and steam-engine, a dynamo to generate electric current, and 
electric motors to drive the machine tools, pumps and . 
hydraulic appliances, &c. The object and design of these 
departments will be to promote classroom studies of natural 
science and general knowledge, with a view to giving the 
Soudanese boys now being trained in the primary schools such 
a practical education beyond the preliminary stage as shall 
enable them to apply their knowledge to the development of 
the natural resources of their country. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘Tur restoration of the Market Cross of Chichester was 
again considered at the meeting of the Town Council on 
Friday. The Mayor proposed that the work required on 
the structure, which is at present in a dangerous condition, 
should be undertaken as a memorial of the Coronation, 
and that the funds should be ottained by subscription. 
One member recommended the substitution of copper bars 
and bolts instead of iron, as the extra cost would not be 
more than 100/. Another councillor said the cross was an 
obstruction, and it ought to be removed to a position 
where it would: be less of a danger, a suggestion which 
other speakers described as monstrous and deserving of 
condemnation by the civilised world. If the cross is so 
important ‘it is strange so little care was taken to preserve 
the masonry. Eventually it was decided to make an appeal 
throughout the district for subscriptions towards the cost 
of restoration, which will amount to 450/. 


A QUARTERLY meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland will be held in Dublin on Monday 
next, when the following papers will be read :—“ Notes on 
Three Bone Pins found at the Lottom of Ballinderry Lake, 
co. Westmeath;” “ High Crosses and Abbeys in Leinster 
and Munster;” “Stone-Age Settlements in Meath;” ‘*The 
Giant’s Grave, Loughlovghin, near Broughshane, co. 
Antrim;” ‘The Inquisitions taken on the Death of 
William, Earl of Ulster, aD. 1333, and the Occupaticn of 
Connaught by the Anglo-Normans.” They suggest that a 
wide field yet remains for the exercise of the energies of 
archxologists. On Tuesday there will be an excursion to 
Slane, co. Meath, where there is much which s interesting 
within a limited area. The place is said to have been 
known as Ferta Fear Feic, from trenches and earthworks 
formed for: burial in Pagen times by the slaves of FECCOL 
FERCHERTNI, a heathen prophet. Erc, son of DEG, a 
bishop and brehon to St. Patrick, established a hermitage 
in Slane about 540; a monastery, college and seat of a 
bishop were founded on the traditional spot where 
St. Patrick lit his pascal fire, visible at Tara. The 
monastery was several times ravaged by Norsemen from 
833 to 1170. Its round tower, full of people and relics, was 
burned 948, the Danes, under their leader BLAcar, having 
suffered a severe defeat and lost 1,600 men the year before. 
The English, under RicHARD FLEMYNG, built a castle in 
Slane about 1175. ° The see was merged into the Bishopric 
of Meath in 1216. In 1513 the present college and 
monastic church were rebuilt for Franciscan monks by 
CHRISTOPHER Baron, of Slane. On the river Boyne 
currachs resembling the ancient canoes may still be seen. 


TueE trade-union policy of interfering with the interests 
of individuals; whether members of a society or outsiders, 
has not met with much favour of late in the Jaw courts. A 
case heard at Manchester before Mr. Justice WILLS is 
the latest indication of the spirit which now prevails 
among judges. The plaintiff, JosEpH THOMAS, is a joiner, 
and he sued the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 


Joiners for unlawfully procuring his dismissal from employ- | 


In igoo plaintiff applied to become a member of 
the Society, and paid afee. For a time he was compelled 
to accept work in a non-union place. Afterwards he sought 
full membership when he was able to pay the full payments, 
but in vain. He was at work when a deputation of delegates 
waited on his employer, and announced a strike unless 
Tuomas was dismissed. The employer reluctantly com- 


ment. 


plied. Since December 1901 THomas could obtain work | 


for no more than a fortnight. Mr. Justice WILLS said the 
question for the jury was whether the action of the delegates 
was taken to promote the legitimate interests of the society 
or vindictively to punish the plaintiff for having taken piece- 
work. The jury found for the plaintiff and assessed the 
damages at 100/, The injunction was also granted restrain- 
ing the society from interference with the plaintiff. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW DINING-ROOM, COWLEY MANOR. | 

ERY large and important alterations and additio. 
have for the last two years been carried on, and ¢ 

now nearly completed, at the above interesting old 1 inl 
house, in the grounds of which is the source of t 
Thames. The drawing illustrated shows the t 
of the new dining-room, a room 42 feet by 23 feet. 
panelling, doors and chimneypiece are of Cuba ma 
the carved swags and shields being of lime-wood, 
work has been carried out by Messrs. H. H. Ma 
Cheltenham. The heavily-enriched plaster ceili 
frieze above the panelling have been executed by Mess| 
G. Jackson & Sons, of London ; and Messrs. CLemey’ 
JeaKkes & Co. carried out the heating work. ‘The gene! 
contractors were Messrs. J. PARNELL & Son, of Rupl! 
Mr. R. A. Briccs, F.R.LB.A., of 12 Norfolk Street, Strar! 
W.C., was the architect, from whose designs ‘and 4 ( 
whose superintendence the work was carried out. — 


CH? i 2 ¥ - “See ates 
AUPREATIONS 10 CHINOHY R00. ANDREW-PE-R-WARDHO) 
J HE artistic treatment of the open spaces of the re 
and more especially, perhaps, of disused churchyar| 
has added most materially of late years to the congea 
and pleasure of those whose daily round of toil is spi 
within the restricted area of’ “the square mile.” ‘3 
churchyard of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, Queen Victa; 
Street, was originally unseen from the street, its growth; 
pretty shrubs being obscured by a high brick wall. Ts 


were projected in connection with the churchyard, 1; 
original design, which is the work of Messrs. BANist 
FLETCHER & Sons, architects, 29 New Bridge Street, E., 
has. not been carried out in its entirety owing to the c 
of the work. The illustration shows a rearrangement of |: 
existing steps by the formation of two flights of side sti 
and the construction of a balcony, the lower portion) 
which would form an alcove, while the upper part wo 
provide an open space ava.lable for seating accommodati 
The present arrangement is, however, confined to & 
removal of the existing ugly brick wall and the erection) 


with the general design of the church. The ground beh< 
the railings has been sloped up to the terrace in front) 
the church itself. This ground has ‘been turfed and It 
out as a garden. The fountain shown in the sketch ¢ 
forms part of the original design. aa 


al 


MESSRS. GOSLETT’S PREMISES, 127, 129 & 131 CHABIN CRB 
: * ane + ¢ s 


ab 


known builders’ merchants. tage) 
about 53 feet and a depth of about 4o feet. The matetl 
used are Portland stone and red brick facings, 4 

roofs are covered with green Westmoreland slates. AR 
the exterior, the ground and first floors have been grout 
together, and ‘an attempt has been made to make } 
portion as bold as possible; they serve to indicate x 
showrooms. On the upper floors “are the offices and sh¥ 
rooms. The general contractors were Messrs. LAWRE} 
& Sons, who have most efficiently carried out the des? 
Mr. GitBerRT SEALE is responsible for the carving to™ 
main cornice. Messrs. Waycoop supplied the hydrai 
lift, the N.A.P. Window Company supplied the steel c® 
ments. Mr. BANISTER F, FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A, wash 
architect. a 


i 


LUNTREATH CASTIF, STRATHBLANF, N.B.: DINING-ROOL, 
BILLIARL-ROOM, oe 
Bh 


CATHES RAJ. SI RIES_RIPON: VIBW OF THE SOUTH SIDE OF No 
NORIH SIDE OF THE NAVF, EHOWING DOUBLE SUITRES) 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


[EETING of the Association was held on Friday, the 
ssth ult., Mr. G. B. Carvill, vice-president, in the chair. 
vas announced that Mr. C. Harrison Townsend had been 
ted a member. — 
s following donations to the New Premises Fund were 
iced :—Mr W.H Lever, 25/.; Mr. John Murray, 10/. Ios. ; 
- Henry White, 10/. 10s. ; Mr. C. de Gruchy, Py Ag 
£ Rider, 57. 5s.; Mr. L. Jacob, 3/. 3s.; Mr. E J. 
, a 2s.; Mr. Francis R. Taylor, 2/. 2s.; Mr. A. C. 
mete; -Mr. T. T. G. Donaldson-Selby, 17. 1s.; Mr. 
Flower, 1. 1s.; Mr. A. T. Griffith, 17; Mr. H. W. H. 
r, 12 1s.; Mr. W. M. Paton, ‘1/ 15.; Mr. H. Gi 
el, 12. 1s. ; Mr. Horace White, 1/. 1s. ; Mr. C, H. Strange, 
; Mr. G. Vernon, 12. 1s.; total subscriptions to date, 
145. 6d. 
£. A‘GRUNING read a paper on 


Arbitrations. 


ave had the honour of being invited by your committee 
| a’ paper on “ Arbitrations.” This I do willingly ; but 
have written books and read papers on this subject 
lly, and I therefore propose to speak simply on arbitra- 
rom the architect’s point of view, and to confine myself 
y to such as may occur in the ordinary practice of an 
ct. I propose also not to go too deeply into the ques- 
precedents, or of Jaw. In fact, as far as possible, to 
yy remarks on the knowledge I have pérsonally gained 
ve practice. re, 
sitration was really the earliest species of law. In 
al times the king or head of a tribe was the arbitrator 
, civil and criminal cases. True, he had extraordinary 
;; which his successors at the present day do not possess, 
1 sometimes I cannot help thinking it would be a mercy 
did, and were able, in the same way and by the same 
, to’ sHorten cases which are otherwise very pro- 
|. In course of time Jaw superseded arbitration, but a 
yn set in, by which arbitration has become more than 
ly a recognised. means of settling disputes, being now 
d with legal powers, which until recently did not exist. 
hough many arbitrations had taken place under agree- 
the beginning of this change arose with the legis- 
of the Law Procedure Act of 1854, .But the Arbitration 
1889 did more than anything to put arbitrations on a 
basis, and to invest them with a dignity and importance 
till then they had not possessed. Without going into 
tailed provisions of this Act, it may be said that the 
tor has all the powers of a judge of the High Court, 
the power of committal to prison for contempt of court. 
oceedings are as strictly defined as those of the courts, 
. cannot be deposed except for misconduct or corruption. 
e object of arbitration is, or should be, to simplify the 
yn of disputes. The arbitrator should be an expert in the 
‘which he has to decide, the object being to avoid waste 
e in informing him of the customs of professions and 
and bringing evidence necessary to prove such matters, 
he should of his own knowledge be able to decide upon 
it any such evidence. Arbitrations, too, should not, if 
a lay arbitrator, be allowed to involve questions of law. 
, if they do arise, are better dealt with direct by the 
courts, though I shall afterwards show how an arbi- 
can deal-with them in case of need. - 
ere are three classes of arbitration—first, with two arbi- 
;and an umpire, the decision of the umpire alone being 
secondly, where the decision. of the umpire in conjunc- 
ith one-of the arbitrators is necessary ; thirdly, where 
sasole arbitrator. With regard to the first, excepting 
ses to which we. shall refer hereafter, it is desirable to 
having two arbitrators and an umpire, unless the arbi- 
; conduct the case’ on behalf of their respective clients. 
is not so if counsel or solicitors are employed, and in 
case the two arbitrators merely sitting with the umpire 
ractically more ornamental than useful. Under the 
| head there is only one class of arbitration, namely, that 
ty walls, under the Metropolitan Building Act of 1894. 
it is necessary that two of the three surveyors should 
1¢ award °Under the third head, where there is a sole 
itor, this is in many respects the best method of arriving 
ipid decision on the points in dispute. 
@ Matters which come to the arbitration of an architect 
veyor—and I use the word surveyor in the sense in which 
iristopher Wren was surveyor to:the fabric of St. Paul’s, 
which has been: held by his distinguished successors to 
esent day—can be classed as follows :— 
tty walls under the ‘London Building Act of 1894; 
rous structures; questions arising out. of the various 
ty Acts and amendments thereto; questions relating to 
ind air; building contracts ; dilapidations ; professional 
ons between architect and client, and compensation cases. 
t this head would be included insurance claims. 
ith regard to the. dangerous structures, this is a new 


| form of arbitration, arising under the Act of 1894. Formerly. 


all such cases were under the jurisdiction of ‘and were tried at 
the police-court of the district. It is now open to any one con- 
ceiving himself aggrieved- by the receipt of a dangerous 
structure notice to give notice under Part 9 of the Act, provided 
he does so within seven days, requiring the matter to be 
referred to arbitration, and Clause 107 of the Act prescribes. 
the method in which this shall be done. It is practically a 
repetition of the procedure in party walls, with the exception 
that the award is signed by the arbitrator or umpire only. In 
this case, if the owner of the alleged dangerous structure does. 
not demand within seven days after service of the notice the 
appointment of an arbitrator, the matter reverts to the police- 
courts, as under the former Acts. 

We now come to arbitrations on questions of light and air, 
by far the most difficult of any with which an architect or 
surveyor can be called on to deal. The state of the law on 
this subject could not be more unsatisfactory than it is, owing 
to the conflicting decisions of various judges and the reversal 
of the judgments of the Court of First Instance by the Courts of 
Appeal—notably in recent cases, Efforts are being made to 
obtain a revision of the law as to easements of this class by a 
joint special committee appointed by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution, with the: 
assistance of two eminent King’s Counsel. A Bill will be: 
introduced into Parliament, we hope, in the current session,, 
and I think every one will wish it success in simplifying matters 
of such great complication and difficulty. The main principles 
of the proposed Bill are settlement by arbitration, the proceed- 
ings being similar to those under the Factory Acts ; the elimina- 
tion of extravagant claims for special uses of ancient lights ; 
the extinction of claims of this class in future buildings not 
already possessing ancient lights, and the simplification of 
means ot objecting to such rights being acquired by the simple 
means of giving a statutory notice of objection instead of the 
present cumbrous and barbarous means of erecting and main- 
taining screens or other physical obstructions. Arbitrations 
under this head arise under different circumstances. The: 
arbitrator or umpire may be appointed by agreement ; he may 
be appointed by the judge of the Court in which the case is 
tried, or he may be required simply to report to the judge his 
independent opinion ot the case. In this sense he is practically 
an arbitrator, inasmuch as the judge would probably, and in 
nearly every case, yive his judgment in accordance with such 
report if confined strictly to questions of fact. The duties of 
the arbitrator here are very wide, and he can and should often 
do much to bring the parties together by suggesting a reason- 
able compromise, either by the modification ot the defendant’s. 
proposed building, by reasonable compensation for the injury 
likely to be inflicted, or often successtully by suggesting an 
improvement to the plaintiff’s building—of course, in the latter 
case to be carried out at the expense of the defendant. 

The next class we have to deal with are dilapidations. 
These, are more strictly matters of account. The repairing 
clauses in leases and agreements are often vague, and it is,. 
therefore, often difficult to arrive at a decision.- The arbitrator 
must determine on the items of claim which he intends to allow, 
and after that price them according to the best of his know- 
ledge. _ Let: 

' A more delicate question than that arising between archi- 
tects and their clients-cannot be conceived. Often these cases. 
are painful to hear, and to decide ; they usually take the shape. 
of an alleged overcharge on the part of the architect, resisted 
by a counterclaim for his negligence, and damages arising. 
therefrom. The-procedure is the same as in other arbitrations, 
but in this—more than in any other class of cases—there is apt 
to be personal feeling and recrimination. ' In my own experi- 
ence most such cases.arise where the so-called architect is not 
a member of the Royal Institute of British Architects, but 
nevertheless attempts to use, and often to unduly interpret and. 
strain to the utmost the schedule of professional charges, 

With compensation cases the architect has comparatively 
little to do. These claims generally arise with reference to 
properties taken under the authority of an Act of Parliament. 
They may arise as.a consequence of damage caused by the 
construction of neighbouring buildings or works, both as. 
regards structural damage and consequential injury ; and there 
may be other causes of complaint. But, as a rule—and par- 
ticularly as to compensation for compulsory purchase—these: 
are left in the hands of surveyors or agents, pure and simple. 
I mean agents dealing with properties and accustomed to 
assess the value of land, and the rental values of land and 
buildings. I am sorry to say that, with the occasional excep- 
tion of the plaintiff’s case in actions for injury to light and air, 
there is no class of arbitration or trial in which such exaggera- 
tion takes place as in compensation cases. This would seem. 
to arise under the idea that a jury or an arbitrator would 
average the claims made against the counter offers. It appears 
often in these cases quite impossible to give conscientious. 
evidence, as that would be of no use to the party represented. 
In fact, the witnesses too often consider that they are advocates. 
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rather than experts. A well-known judge once remarked that 
there were three classes of witnesses—the truthful, the perjurer 
and the professional expert. _ 

With regard to the duties of arbitrators and umpire. 
Should arbitrators be employed, their duty is to prepare each 
his own case: to boil it down and simplify it so as to only 
produce the salient points of real importance at the hearing. 
I have already said that arbitration is intended to simplify the 
settlement of disputes, and I cannot too strongly advise any- 
body engaged in this class of practice to be most particular 
and most careful in preparing the case for his side, fully setting 
forth his case without bias or exaggeration. More than this, 
he should, if he can, endeavour to ascertain and to work out 
‘the opponent’s case so as to be ready to meet his opponent’s 
arguments. He should have every drawing, every paper that 
he has to produce during the case, readily accessible and at 
hand, in order to avoid waste of time. In party-wall cases, 
before the third surveyor is called in, accurate drawings should 
be made of the wall, both in plan, elevation and section. The 
wall should be plumbed to ascertain how far, if at all, it is out 
of the upright ; and the nature of the materials of which it is 
composed should be, as far as possible, ascertained. The sur- 
veyor to the building owner should also be prepared to state 
exactly what he really proposes to do, which cannot always be 
‘disclosed by the statutory party-wall notice, as this has to be 
given in advance, and it is not always possible at first to ascer- 
tain the exact circumstances of the case and condition of the 
structure in question. 

' Now in speaking of the duties of arbitrators as such, where 
there is an umpire, I may as well say that under this head I 
include the duties of architects or surveyors who have to pre- 
pare their side of the case for hearing. In all of these cases 
the same care should be taken in preparation—no points should 
‘be overlooked, and the points likely to be raised by the oppo- 
site side should be foreseen. The two architects, whether 
acting as arbitrators or not, should before the hearing agree 
facts as far as they possibly can; they should verify each 
other’s drawings. In cases of light and air they should prepare 
a model, to be jointly agreed upon by both parties, and they 
should do everything to avoid disputes as to fact at the hearing, 
so that time will not be wasted in producing a lot of evidence 
to prove anything which ought not to require proof at all. 

With regard to the Factory Acts, arbitrations are a pro- 

‘cedure of comparatively modern form. They arise out of the 
operation of the original Factory Act and of numerous amend- 
ments of such Act, and are confined to determining the 
necessary provision for means of escape in case of fire, and to 
certain sanitary arrangements, both of which appear formerly 
to have been much neglected. Many difficult cases arise, 
owing to practical considerations, and the necessity of obtdining 
wights of way or access to the premises of neighbouring owners, 
I must say that the London County Council, as the statutory 
authority, though gradually improving in this respect, some- 
‘times render these matters very difficult to decide by 
incorporating: in their notices requirements, conditions and 
(provisions with which it is absolutely impossible for the owners 
of property to comply. But that procedure of some sort was 
umminently necessary is quite clear. These questions bear 
very hardly on owners of property, who might in many respects 
be more leniently dealt with than they are at present. In this 
‘case the presence of umpire and two arbitrators. is necessary 
at the hearing. The parties may or may not be represented 
‘by solicitors or counsel. The decision, however, rests solely 
with the umpire. As in all other cases, there is an appeal to 
the courts, but this appeal can only be on points of law and 
the validity of award, but not upon the facts as originally 
-decided. 

Troublesome matters are arbitrations arising out of builders’ 
‘contracts. Here, again, much can be done to shorten a refer- 
‘ence by agreeing beforehand to such items as possible, and 
also by agreeing in what order the claim and counterclaim, if 
any, should be taken, so that in case of need an interim 
‘decision may be given, shortening disputes only too likely to 
‘oe prolonged. It is no unusual thing for the hearing of an 
arbitration on a building contract to last for any time from 
twenty to forty days, when anything that either party might 
have gained is completely swept away by costs. In these 
protracted cases nearly always personal feeling is introduced, 
which does not tend to promote a rapid settlement. Under the 
form of contract now in general use, the arbitration can only be 
opened after completion of the works, or when either party is 
dissatisfied with the architect’s final certificate. But there are 
many cases in which much friction can be avoided and time 
‘saved by a hearing during progress of the works. The archi- 
tect of a building must always remember that he is not only 
the agent of his client or employer. He must also during 
progress of the works, as above mentioned, hold the scales of 
justice between employer and contractor. Questions as to 
material and workmanship may arise which it is difficult to 


determine later on, when much of the constructive work has 
been covered up. 


_nearly as muchas I need’ These rarely get into the co 


As to dilapidation arbitrations, I think I have alread 


they are generally settled by the surveyors on behalf of clai 
and landlord, and tenant or defendant, an agreement be) 
come to before negotiation as to the name of the third p a. 
or umpire, whose decision shall be final They are matte 
little interest, rarely involving any special principle of law. | 
really only being a money dispute. ‘ee 
With regard to disputes between architects and client) 
think I need add no more to what I have already sai 
compensation cases the procedure is practically the 
in other arbitrations already noticed. o 
_ I have, therefore, so far, I think, defined the ari 
methods of procedure, the duties of the umpire and 
trators, including under the latter head the architects 
surveyors employed to advise their respective clients, 
We now come to the preparation of awards, 
duty of the arbitrator or umpire is to ascertain 
properly and legally appointed; to receive and take into 
possession the documents or agreements referring to s} 
appointment; to ascertain generally the nature of the cl 
and counterclaim, if any, so as to avoid what I ma 
fishing claims, and to regulate the order in which the 
shall be heard. The arbitrator or umpire may be appointec 
various ways: he may be appointed by a judge of one of 
High Courts; he may be appointed by agreement or by sce 
person to whom his nomination has been referred, s 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
Surveyors’ Institution; he may be the person s 
nominated in a building contract as the arbitrator. T 
liminary points being settled, he must proceed with the 
first arranging as to whether witnesses are to be sworn 
must show great patience in allowing all matters to be 
forward, and, at the same time, firmness in stopping 
matter and personal recrimination. He sometimes may, 
questions of light and air particularly, be able to makia 
suggestion which practically puts an end to the case, and is 
his duty, whenever he can do so, to shorten the proceedi 
means of proposing .a fair compromise. He should ay 
interfering in the conduct of the case, leaving each : 
conduct his own case, and only speaking when it is nec 
to give a decision on a point of procedure or to settle or 
a doubtful answer. He should particularly avoid showing ¢y 
leaning to either side, and should allow no expression of 
opinion as to the merits of the case to escape him In ne 
cases it may be necessary for him to give an interim dec 
or to state a case for the opinion of a superior court. prio 
proceeding further. For instance, he may have to decide ii 
disputed account whether or no there is a contract; but ts 
should not be done unless absolutely necessary. At (. 
clusion of the hearing, having given both sides a 
impartial opportunity of bringing forward evidence a 
ments, he should reserve his decision, in order | 
through the evidence and his own notes. Th 
should make himself, shortly, both. of the argu 
either side as well as of the heads of. the evid 
shorthand notes are taken throughout the whole of t 
ceedings, his own short notes, embodying only th 
points, are much easier of reference than a verbatim r port. 
is always well to agree, with regard to shorthand notes, 
whom they shall be paid for in the first instance, and that 
shall be accepted as correct by both parties It is p 
useless to have two shorthand writers, one on eit 
Generally speaking, it is convenient to have shorthai 
taken of the whole case, without necessarily having th 
scribed in their entirety. It saves a great deal of tim 
the speeches of counsel and arguments transcribed, a 
impossible for the arbitrator or umpire to follow these ex 
with his notes without causing great delay. The heads 
evidence he must himself be able to take down. I ure’ 
technical cases, such as dangerous structures, party 
fence walls, arbitrators or umpires should be capable 
ing their own awards. In fact, the Act would seem to 
the employment of solicitors or counsel in these cas S. 
award should always begin with a recapitulation of the 
of the dispute ; under what circumstances it has arisen 
under contract or otherwise. This part, generally c 
preamble, should be accurate and should enumerate t 
matter concisely. The award itself should be drawn 
in as few words as possible, setting forth the items in 
in separate paragraphs, one paragraph to each ite 
than a connected sentence, stringing them all togeth 
is sometimes necessary to attach and refer to diagr 
plans, &c. In it the arbitrator must recollect that h 
judge and jury, and, in fact, he has more power than 
A jury’s decision can be upset on the ground of misdire 
by the judge who sums up. An arbitrator has no one to 
up to him, and his decision on the facts is absolutel 
except as I have mentioned in party-wallcases. In m 
except those above named, it is advisable to employ a solicl 
to draw the award, furnishing him, of course, with all d ‘ 
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‘necessary to draw the preamble, but not. with more than 
ads of the decision at which you have arrived. Ifa legal 
js strongly contested during the hearing, it 1s better to 
it once that if such point is insisted upon you will make 
ward subject to a special case to be stated to one of the 
or courts. An arbitrator must also remember that he is 
cogether in the position of a judge. He has to decide on 
and not on Jaw, and for that reason it Is unadvisable and 
al that he should in any way give any hint of the reasons 
shave induced him to come to his decision. I have heard 
that this is cowardly, and that a man should be prepared 
2 his reasons for anything that he does, but I cannot see 
his accusation is correct. The arbitrator has to do his 
iccording to his conscience, and the very essence of his 
yment is to put a final end to the dispute. His simple 
yn on a point of fact is an end of this, whereas if he gave 
is he might leave the matter open to continued and pro- 
1 further litigation. Where a case is stated for the opinion 
s superior court it is necessary to give alternative deci- 
that is, if the court rule one way, then the decision will 
and so, the alternative decision being given in case the 
rules the other way 
to costs of arbitrations, these generally follow the decision, 
many cases both parties may be equally in the wrong, 
may be necessary to give some decision as to how cosis 
be allotted Both parties cannot be equally in the right 
ie last word on awards. In making an award do not 
te or attempt a compromise. As far as possible give your 
| one way or the other. Nothing is so unsatisfactory 
th parties as striking a balance, or “splitting the 
nce” ; 
ire must also be taken to! issue the award within the 
Is prescribed by the Arbitration Act. But the umpire or 
ator has power to enlarge the time for this, provided 
yes so in writing prior to the expiry of the prescribed 
1 
ow, having spoken of arbitrations, I should like, with 
permission, to speak on the question of their avoidance 
ilding contracts, for instance, the necessity for arbitration 
arises out of carelessness, either in the preparation of 
ngs, specifications and sometimes of quantities, or out of 
ant of proper notes made during the carrying out of the 
; It is only fair to a builder or contractor that at the 
t of the job he should know fairly well what he has to do. 
m it will make a great difference in organising his work 
n ordering his materials; in fact, it may make the 
ence to him between profit andloss. Builders are human 
s, and if they see a Joss before them you are not likely to 
; good work out of them as if they see a profit, and any 
actor will tell you that he can work cheaper for one archi- 
than he can for another. In the first place, contract 
ngs should not be looked upon as pretty pictures 
+ from an artistic point of view. Every line should 
efinite, and should mean something; every colour 
d be an indication of material; shading should be 
ed; the drawings should not be mixed, details being 
imposed upon small-scale drawings. Everything should 
et out as far as possible with the view of giving 
vorkmen actually employed what amounts to a book 
hey can read. Drawings and draft specifications should 
mpleted before being placed in the hands of the quantity 
yor. Generally the quantities form no part of the con- 
but it is only fair that the notes made by the quantity 
yor during the progress of his work should be carefully 
dered and added to the drawings and to the specification. 
quantity surveyor should also have ready access to the 
tect during the process of taking out quantities, in order 
any point not clear on drawings, &c., can be made so 
€ the work is tendered for An architect should as far as 
ble avoid all alteration of his design during the progress 
+ works, and ought to have made up his mind beforehand 
he wants to have. Alterations are a fruitful source of 
te, though they often cannot be avoided on account of the 
mcrasies of clients. The next great cause of dispute 
3 Out of the question of giving orders for extras, omissions 
variations. It is almost impossible on works to give a 
m order for every variation and instruction required, but 
lerk of the works or foreman can be instructed to make 
of these as they occur from day to day to submit them to 
rchitect on his next visit, and if the architect initials them 
can be then acknowledged to be orders in writing under 
erms of the contract. The proper provision of full-sized 
detail drawings and other details at the earliest stage of 
orks is of great use to the contractor, and the showing of 
deration to him in facilitating the setting out of the work 
he ordering of goods is an inducement to him to do his 
-Conscientiously. © 
f course builders are also often in fault, raising contentions 
inwarrantable claims. The only remedy for this is steadily 
fuse to entrust them with further work. 
vith one more remark I shall conclude. A constant source 
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of trouble in contracts is the attempt to please our client by 
trying to get a larger amount of work or more elaborate work 
done for him than an architect can properly expect for the 
amount placed at his disposal. 

Mr. A. O. COLLARD, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author for his paper, said that he should have liked Mr 
Griining to have made more references to his own personal 
experiences. That would offer a good opportunity for any 
of the members present to raise questions, and in that way to: 
obtain an inexpensive opinion. It was a commonly quoted 
saying that poets were born and not made. This was also held 
to apply to artists, but it was no less true of the arbitrator. 
In taking part in an arbitration it was strongly advisable to. 
avoid the introduction of any legal points, for being usually” 
irrelative they only added to the confusion. There were many 
architects who were deprived of the faculty of clearly ex- 
plaining themselves to people, although the whole matter was. 
clear in their own brain. This being so, it was evident that 
the more an ‘architect knocked about the world the greater 
chance he had of supplying this deficiency, which was: 
the reason of many troubles. Should any architect be anxious 
to acquire a personal knowledge of arbitration, the best course: 
was to obtaina lady client and then to accept the contract of a 
litigious builder. But for students there was no reason why 
they should not get initiated into the mysteries of arbitration in 
the same manner as young barristers learn the law, by making 
a study of iton the spot. The attendance at arbitration cases: 
to see how the architects conduct their cases would be time 
well spent, even if it had to be taken from the drawing-board,, 
admirable as that institution is. For his part he was of opiniom 
that it ought to form a part of the curriculum of the Association. 

Mr. H. T. HARE, who seconded the vote of thanks, re- 
marked that Mr. Griining’s paper had especial value owing to 
the extreme dryness of all works which treated of arbitrations. 
The vexed questions concerning ancient lights would be much 
simplified if the angle of 45 degs. could in some way be recog- 
nised by all as the status. There had been several attempts: 
made to improve the law of ancient lights, but there was only 
one real way, and that was by its total abolition. America 
had no such law, and no one was anxious to propose one.. 
With regard to what the previous speaker had said about 
arbitrators being born, not made, it was equally true to quote 
what Ben Jonson had added when someone made the same 
statement with regard to poets—that that was so, but all the 
same they required an endless amount of making. 

Mr. C. H. BRODIE was of opinion that bills of quantities. 
ought to be part of the contract, as by that arrangement there 
would be much less disputing. The committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects had drawn up, and would shortly 
have ready for use, a form of agreement in which the quantities. 
form part ofthe contract. He said he considered the Tribunab 
of Appeal was an excellent instance of the way to deal with 
arbitration cases. In those cases which came into the courts- 
of law there was frequently a surprising amount of ignorance 
of technicalities shown by those who had to determine the 
questions at issue. The state of the law which dealt with 
ancient lights was nothing short of a scandal. With regard to 
the adoption of the angle of 45 degs., he thought that it must 
be perpendicular as well as lateral. A book was soon to be: 
published by the Institute dealing with dilapidations, and this 
he strongly recommended to the members’ attention. 

Messrs. H. A. SATCHELL, H, LOVEGROVE, H. J. LEANING 
and G. B. CARVILL also spoke. 

Mr. GRUNING, in returning thanks, disclaimed the pos- 
session of any inherent talent for the duties of arbitrator; it was 
really a question of luck. When beginning his practice he had 
got involved in several lawsuits, which both gave him an 
unusual knowledge of the law and also a reputation of being a 
fighter. He did not believe that any rigid rule as to the adop- 
tion of the angle of 45 degs. would be practical ; each case 
must to a certain extent depend on its own circumstances. 
He expressed great willingness to help by his advice on matters: 
of arbitration whenever any junior members of the profession 
found themselves confronted with difficulties. The Tribunal. of 
Appeal was as much a court of law as any court in the world. 


The Sanitary Conference held at Manchester have: 
adopted the following resolution with regard to “Garden 
Cities ” :—“ That whereas the housing problem can be solved 
and the congestion in crowded centres relieved by a concertec 
movement of manufacturers, co-operators and others to new 
areas, arrangements being made for securing to the migrating 
people the whole of the increased value which their presence 
will give to the sites, and the area being carefully planned so 
as to make adequate provision for the individual and sociall 
needs of the people, especially with a view to securing for all 
time the combined advantages of town and country life.” 
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SOME ANCIENT HAMPSHIRE PALACES.* 


ROM the title of this paper more, perhaps, may be ex- 

pected than can be gathered even from treasured archives 

or from what remains of these once important manor houses 
of the See of Winchester. 

With the exception of Wolvesey Castle at Winchester, the 
‘other buildings are but fragments of what were once important 
structures in every way, not alone by the prelate-architects 
who were associated with their construction, but from the 
long annals of our land with which they have been closely 
entwined. ; 

Such examples have been fully represented in Hampshire, 
and especially in Winchester, whose early history has been 
bound up with the whole story of the growth of England. 
‘Synods and Councils were held at Winchester, and the name 
of King Alfred the Great, whose brilliant reign has been lately 
‘commemorated by a statue designed by Mr Thornycroft and 
placed in that city, is enough, besides other events, to have 
anade the fame of this southern capital. 

Even St. Swithin, to whom the cathedral is dedicated, plays 
an important role in our history, for King Ethelwulf’s Charter 
(the original of which is in the British Museum) gave special 
grants to the Convent of St. Swithin. 

This bishop is said to have induced the monks to build a 
wall of defence round the cathedral precincts, and it is probable 
this wall saved the monastery when the Danes were ravaging 
the city. 

It is also said that the outer wall of Wolvesey Castle, which 
still remains, and shows traces of long and short masonry, 
flintwork and Roman bricks built therein, is due to St Swithin. 

Hence we see the early architectural importance of 
Winchester. Learning was also represented, and, in the words 
of Dean Kitchin,t we read :—“ Under Alfred’s fostering care 
Winchester became the home of all the learning and the arts 
known in that day, and rivalled the earlier splendour of the 
court of Charles the Great at Aix-la-Chapelle. In Wolvesey 
Castle itself King Alfred compiled the ‘Saxon Chronicle,’ truly 
the first history book of the English people” 

The artistic activity of Winchester was also seen in the 
foundation of Hyde Abbey, near the city, where some of the 
choicest examples of illuminated MSS. were produced, and 
thave come down to our times, preserved at the British Museum 
and elsewhere. Later on we find this Medizeval city the focus 
of trade and industry—clear streams supplied resources for the 
fulling and tanning mills, the cloth manufacture had been 
well established, and the guild halls of the merchants were a 
great feature of its life. 

As a centre of exchange and trade it rivalled London—so 
dong as Southampton was an important port, Winchester shared 
in its commerce. In the well-known “Winton Domesday” is 
recorded the names of the chief citizens, the franchise and 
liberties this powerful city then enjoyed. It was also a Royal 
residence, exhibiting true loyalty till the dark days of the 
Commonwealth, when the city suffered greatly. An attempt 
was made by Charles II. to revive the ancient glories of the 
place, for he determined to build there a palace which should 
rival the splendour of Versailles, and commissioned Sir 
Christopher Wren to secure a site which would have com- 
manded a stately approach to the cathedral—fair terraces and 
steps were to lead thither—and a very royal structure would 
have risen had not the king’s death in 1685 arrested the whole 
design 

Queen Anne was much struck with its situation; the house 
was never inhabited and was afterwards used as barracks till 
a great part was lately destroyed by fire. It will thus be seen 
that Winchester and Hampshire have played a great part in 
architectural history, and when we consider its prelate-builders, 
‘whose names have become household words, a review of their 
lives and works cannot but forma chapter in our studies. From 
the first Norman bishop, Walkelin, in 1079, who rebuilt the 
cathedral, Bishop Henry of Blois, to whom the castles of 
Farnham, Wolvesey, Merdon and others owe their origin, to 
the famous William of Wykeham, followed by Bishop Wayne- 
flete, and after the Commonwealth period by Morley, the 
restorer of Wolvesey and Farnham, a series of illustrious 
craftsmen is presented to our notice. 

Their influence also reached to the small village churches, 
many of which show marks of a high order of merit. A similar 
influence may be traced in other English counties, especially 
that of Durham, where Bishop Flambard’s hand is not only 
seen in the glorious cathedral, but in many of the humbler 
Structures, ecclesiastical and domestic, throughout that county. 

Of Winchester, writes Dean Kitchin:—“Her ancient 
buildings, her many customs, gave to the venerable city a right 
to the undying affection of all those whose lot has fallen to 
them in such places.” 


* A paper read by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, M.A., at the meeting of 
the Society of Architects held at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W., on 
Thursday, April 24. 

t Hestoric Towns : Winchester. 1890. 


famous, but have added many a page to our country’s ann 


In offering these outlines of architecture and history t 
technical audience I[ have, in view of the scanty remains «4 
old palaces, ventured to touch more prominently on the 
of those prelate-architects who made not only their resid 


In nearly every county there have been palaces and 
belonging to the bishop’s see of much historical import: 
which have played their part in antiquarian annals, P 
and sojourns of some days were made to these hoy 
served as a convenient halting-place when journeys were 
and tedious, and were also used for the transaction o| 
business. In the registers and Act books of the varic 
legal and other matters were recorded, with cons 
institutions to livings, several of which were dated { 
episcopal houses. In Kent these houses were very 
in olden times, and among the most important were 
Canterbury, Knole, Maytield (Sussex), Maidstone, 
smaller residences. Their number in this county 
ascribed to the importance of the arch-diocese, which, 
chronicling its own business, included that of other dj 
In Hampshire the houses are fewer, but no less intere 
and among them were Wolvesey, Bishop’s Waltham, Mer 
Downton, Highclere, and some of lesser note. a | 

When William of Wykeham was bishop there were te, 
twelve different castles, manor houses and places of resid\ 
in this country. Of these Wolvesey claims the first r] 
tradition goes back to the seventh century and would assi. 
place for a bishop’s house on the site of the present struc} 
From Dean Kitchin’s words we gain a glimpse of \ el 
early history :—“ Under Alfred’s fostering care Winche 
became the home of the learning and arts in those days, 
At Wolvesey Castle, with the help of the brethren; 
St. Swithin’s Convent, the earlier part of the Anglo-S:} 
Chronicle was compiled and copied—the original MS. b} 
kept here, fastened by a chain to a desk, that all who wi 
and could might read it as it grew from year to year” | 

Kings and prelates seem to have shared at nek 
this castle home—in the twelfth century we may fixh 
foundation of Wolvesey as the “palace” with “a very sth 
tower,” built by Henry de Blois, the architect-bishop 3 
erected portions of Farnham Castle. Bishops and nog 
were encouraged by the Norman sovereigns to erect castle 
every part of the realm as a stronghold against English rul| 

The insecurity of feudal times made every house, no. lesi 
the city than in the open country, a castle. Leland ‘| 
Wolvesey “a castle or palace well fortified, and the old vil 
extended almost to the city bridge, being fortified with torr 
at proper distances,” a statement endorsed by Camden, 1 
wrote, “It was very spacious and surrounded with mp» 
towers.” An interesting feature of Wolvesey was the peculict 
of the masonry of the walls, that were said to have beei 
connection with a fort on the original structure Bis) 
Henry de Blois strengthened this castle, which was ajii 
fortified by the Royalists when Winchester and the Heth 
hood fell under the contending armies of the Commonweal. 

The city has ever been famed from King Alf 
days to the present; “no English city,” writes Dean Kitcn 
“has a better record in the past, and a life inore feet 
our rushing age.” Lm | 

Roman roads converged at Winchester, travellers i 
pilgrims were entertained at St. Swithin’s re a 
foreigners would come from Bordeaux or Havre, after an 
at Southampton, to this ancient capital. The city also he: 
mint from early times, even in King Athelstan’s days; in 


the mint was destroyed by a fire which burnt the Royal pax 
and part of the town; the coinage was, however, re-establisi 
in another building. e: 
The learning of Alfred and the foundation of Hyde Aby 
—so famous for its “ Scriptorium ”—made the municipal fk 
and guilds of this place very little behind London in those el) 
times, and the Liber de Winton alone, collected by 
Alfred, if not his other labours, would have made the Ci 
nowned. ay 
To this day the ruins of old Wolvesey remain, pic reste 
and historic in their decay, while its golden period cam rt! 
many a famous incident. At one time it was occupies 
Bishop Peter des Roches, a native of Poitiers, and we 
mind his entertainment of the young King Henry Il 
It was also used as a State prison, as shown by refere 
the almoner’s roll of St. Swithin’s, in which list expe 
the maintenance of prisoners (at Wolvesey) finds a 
Edward III., Queen Philippa and Archbishop Stratford, 
had formerly been Bishop of Winchester (1322-33), visited 
stayed at Wolvesey. For hospitality and gifts to the attend 
and others a heavy charge was incurred, as stated in i 
receiver’s accounts for St. Swithin’s Priory One famous na) 
William of Wykeham, is prominent as having repal™ 
Wolvesey, and from having lived there in much splendits 
Called from his native place, Wickham, near Fareham, ! 
Hants, he was pre-eminently an architect-prelate, having 
Queenborough Castle in the Isle of Sheppey, and Winchet 
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a 
jege, while his work at Winchester Cathedral and other | Eton buildings, and in one item Bishop Waynflete appears as 


ses would alone signalise his skill. 

illiam of Wykeham was placed at Winchester School ; it 
s not appear, however, that his architectural knowledge 
eloped before his, twenty-third year, when he was in King 
ward III.’s service and made clerk of all the royal manors, 
|the patent for that office was conferred on him in May 
6, followed by the surveyorship of the king’s works at 
adsor. 
Many royal buildings were now rebuilt or restored, the 
iility followed the example, and it is possible the genius of 
liam of Wykeham exercised a wide influence over the arts 
_architecture.. 
Wykeham rose more and more in favour. “ Everything,” 
5 Froissart, “‘ was done by him, and nothing was done with- 
him.” 
In 1368 he was enthroned Bishop of Winchester, and as 
h speedily issued orders to have all the castles, manor 
ses and palaces belonging to the see repaired. The 
spital of St. Cross, near Winchester (so famous in name), 
;restored by this prelate according to the intention of its 
ader, Bishop Henry of Blois, Wykeham himself also adding 
ther endowment for the maintenance of thirty-five brethren 
three sisters. His great work, the founding of New 
lege, Oxford, was accomplished on March 5, 1380, and the 
\ding was finished in six years. 
That Winchester might be connected in learning with 
‘ord this princely prelate founded that famous college in his 
redral city. ; 
“Tt is natural,” says his biographer Lowth, “that he should 
‘e a prejudice for the very place which he frequented in his 
ly days; the school which Wykeham went to when a boy 
yd where his college now stands,” and it took six years in 
lding. 
This great bishop, having seen the completion of his 
lege, began in his seventieth year the greatest of his works 
Winchester Cathedral. 
He rebuilt the nave, and engrafted the elegant Gothic on 
earlier work, still retaining the strength and outline of the 
d masonry. — . 
“There is no fabric of its kind,” says Lowth, “after those 
York and Lincoln, which excels the nave and aisles of 
nchester Cathedral in greatness and majesty ” 
Who has not seen with delight the monumental chantries of 
x, Beaufort, Waynflete and Wykeham, in which the per- 
ed styles of art make so prominent and fascinating a 
ture? Wykeham was one of a band of architects whose 
ius has adorned our land, and may be cited as an example 
one who conquered the difficulties of adapting new ideas to 
spirit of the old work. 
The picture gallery at Farnham Castle has a fine portrait 
this prelate, who will ever be linked with the annals of art 
1 architecture. 
Wykeham was nearly succeeded by William Waynflete 
0 was educated at Winchester and Oxford, and founded 
igdalen College in that city. In 1438 he was made master 
St. Mary Magdalene Hospital, in Winchester, and Henry VI 
srwards made kim master of Eton, a school which in some 
pects was modelled after Wykeham’s College at Winchester 
Much intercourse took place between the college authorities 
| Waynflete as to architectural matters, the former visiting 
‘ bishop four times a year, accompanied by the chief mason, 
Carpenter, and Walter the carver. ‘“ The bishop to supply 
materials, pay for all labourers, and to provide lodging for 
said Walter and all his servants.” 
In 1479 we read that Waynflete contracted for a supply of 
ne from the quarry at Headington, near Oxford, to be used 
duilding his own college (Magdalen) and Eton. 
The roll of accounts mentions several journeys to Win 
ster. In the year 1482 we read that the lead of the roof 
3 put in by contract between the bishop and one John 
0dhouse, of Wynefeld (Wingfield), in Derbyshire. Though 
tynflete’s share in the Eton buildings was great, Professor 
llis remarks that his work was confined to the church, from 
: Numerous “entries in the accounts connecting his name 
h work there.” * 
Waynflete resumed his work at Eton after the death of 
mry VI., and on learning the small amount available for 
Iding, “not only took upon himself the direction of the 
tks, but even supplied the necessary funds—an act of 
gular generosity on his part, as he was at that time engaged 
his own foundation at Oxford. We also learn that the 
shop of Winchester’s glazier came three times to Eton in the 
itse of the year to measure the windows of the new church, 
1 the east window is specially mentioned.” 
Again, in the “Architectural History of Cambridge” (vol. i. 
401) is a transcript of the specifications drawn up for the 
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a contributor to the work:— 


Item of the Bushop of Wynchester for the wages of X fre- 
masons : : - - - ZULXXV XVs. 


He lived to see the restoration of the Red Rose in the 
person of Henry VII, and died in 1486, the last of the illus- 
trious trio, Wykeham, Beaufort, and himself. At Esher 
are the remains of Wolsey’s tower (or gatehouse) of the palace 
built for that cardinal by Bishop Waynflete—‘the stately 
mansion of brick”—between the years 1450-89, a building 
which in Wolsey’s time must have recalled a small portion of 
Hampton Court. Naught but the picturesque tower over- 
looking the river Mole remains to tell of what once was the 
historic home of prelate and cardinal alike. The original 
building was mostly of brick, and a winding staircase of that 
date still exists, said by some to have been in part a faint 
imitation of the famous staircase in the chateau at Blois 

It is not unlikely that the influence of foreign workmen and 
artists who were employed by Henry VIII. at Hampton Court, 
Nonsuch Palace and Whitehall, may have led to the introduc- 
tion of some details in Esher Place which could be traced to 
Italy or France. 

In the eighteenth century great changes were made to 
Esher Place by Kent, the architect of the Horse Guards, in 
remodelling, insertion of windows, &c., and this took place 
during the tenure of Henry Pelham, the statesman ; after his 
death the house was pulléd down. 

Esher Place has lasting memories ; here Wolsey took fare- 
well of his chaplains and the Court in the great chamber, 
addressing to them the pathetic words immortalised by Shake- 
speare, and if by a dramatic license the Cardinal’s grand 
speech to Cromwell could be given here rather than at York 
Place, it would recall the well-known lines :— 


Oh Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my King—He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


Another prelate, Bishop Fox, lived much at Wolvesey, and 
is commemorated by his exquisite chantry tomb in Winchester 
nave, as well as by the erection of the famous altar screen in 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, near the once standing Winchester 
House, the London home of the bishop of that see. Bishop 
Fox’s screen at St. Saviour’s is well known for its elaborate 
work, and affords an interesting contrast to that at Winchester, 
also designed by this prelate. 

The Southwark screen has thirty-three niches, perhaps in 
allusion to our Saviour’s earthly life of thirty-three years, and 
Bishop Fox’s peculiar device, the pelican feeding its young, is 
seen in many places. The screen is divided horizontally, like 
the Winchester example, into three stages, and contains some 
grotesques and other designs of originality and power. Bishop 
Fox, who often lived at Winchester House (his London home), 
would frequently have come into his church of St. Marie Overie 
and inspected the progress of this exquisite screen. 

In Winchester, besides the screen, is Fox’s glorious chantry, 
so famous for its details and enrichments with every form of 
ornamental art and some heraldic work. In the recess behind 
the altar in this chantry he spent many hours, and it came to 
be called Fox’s study ; “thither he was often led after his 
blindness.” 

The roof of the present choir of Winchester is attributed to 
this prelate, and decorated by him about the year 1502. He 
lived most at his manor of Esher, also at Farnham Castle, 
Bishop’s Waltham and Taunton, all of which houses were 
attached to the see of Winchester. It is probable'that Bishop 
Fox had no other architect than the freemasons—the master 
of the works, the designs would have been his, the details and 
plans the workmen’s : 

As one of the executors of Henry VII. and Lady Margaret, 
he had much to do with the building of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, also King’s College, in that university. The 
designs of the stained glass in King’s College Chapel are 
attributed to Bishop Fox, by the direction of Henry VIII, in 
1515. The “Architectural History of the University of Cam- 
bridge ” corroborates this fact, as appears in a memoranda of 
payment of tco/. to Barnard Flower, the King’s glazier, 
November 309, 1515 :— 

“This bill witnesseth that Mr. Thomas Larke, prest, 
surveior of the King’s workes in Cambridge, have receaved of 
Mr. Robert Hacumblen, Provost of the King’s College there, 
one hundreth poundes sterling, to be delivered unto Barnard 
Flower, the King’s glasier, in way of prest towardes the glaising 
of the great Churche there in such form and condition as my 
Lord of Winchester shal devise and comande to be doon.” 

By some, the matchless windows in this chapel have been 
attributed, without evidence, to Albert Durer. — 

Bishop Fox was frequently associated with Wolsey in 
architectural projects, and when the latter was enlarging 
Hampton Court, Fox’s manor house of Esher was at the dis- 
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posal of the cardinal, for the bishop wrote to him, ‘‘ Would 
God that the poor lodging at Esher did content your Grace as 
much as it rejoices me that it can please you to use it, as often 
and as long as it shall please you, right as your own, and make 
it a cell to Hampton Court.” 

In 1523 Wolsey induced him to resign his bishopric on 
account of his blindness, which Fox declined to do, saying 
that although he could not distinguish black from white, yet he 
could discern between true and false, right and wrong, and 
saw the malice of the cardinal which he did not see before, 
and it behoved him not to be so blinded with ambition as not 
to foresee his end. 

During Gardiner’s episcopate, Wolvesey was the scene of 
much splendour Queen Mary and Philip held their marriage 
feast in the hall of the palace, and Latin orations were pro- 
nounced by the Winchester scholars. The Civil Wars raged 
fiercely in Hampshire; the old palace of Wolvesey was 
destroyed, or naught left but a few walls; the ancient castle 
near the entrance to the city was also dismantled in that dire 
siege which devastated the country all around Winchester. 

With the Restoration a new era dawned on Wolvesey; 
Bishop Morley was then the prelate of St. Swithin’s see. He 
began rebuilding the structure, and employed Sir Christopher 
Wren for that purpose, who was also designing a new palace 
for Charles IJ. in another part of Winchester, a design never 
completed, and meant in its splendour to rival Versailles. 
Bishop Morley is also known as having repaired Farnham 
Castle, and he rebuilt the present chapel of that historic pile. 
The last to improve Wolvesey was Bishop Trelawney (1707-21), 
who added one of the wings and. made many internal 
alterations. 

Trelawney’s name will long live in the West Country, 
famous as one of the Seven Bishops, and associated with the 
old Cornish song— 

And shall Trelawney die? 
Then twenty thousand Cornishmen shall know the reason why. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century Wolvesey was 
abandoned for Farnham and London as episcopal residences 
of Bishop Brownlow North; it is stated that he actually 
ordered the destruction of some part of Morley’s work, a 
proceeding that would to-day receive severe and merited 
protest. 

For some years since that date Wolvesey was left almost 
an empty house ; it was, however, readapted by the late Bishop 
Harold Browne of Winchester as a Church-house, and thus re- 
mains to tell the story of its more interesting and earlier days. 


Bishop's Waltham. 


Of this palace, Leland wrote:—“ Here the Bishop of 
Winchester has a right ample and goodly manor house, moated 
about, and a pretty brook running hard by it.” The country 
around was well suited to such a house; the vast hunting- 
ground of Waltham Chase was near, and a park of 1,000 acres 
surrounded the domain. The name Weald-ham or Woldham 
would suggest the ancient wooded nature of the district, and 
Bush Waltham has sometimes been mentioned as a probable 
appellation. The palace was built by Henry de Blois; succeed- 
ing prelates added to or improved the house, especially William 
of Wykeham. To this day the great hall can be traced, its 
five large windows shrouded in ivy, together with a ruined 
tower adjoining. 

The water or lake around may have served, as of old, for 
the fish ponds, an important item in those days, when Church 
fasts were strictly observed. 

In the Domesday Survey of 1086, we find that Waltham 
had always belonged to the bishopric, and that Bishop Wakelin 
possessed it. 

Bishop Henry of Blois was building the palace in 1138, at 
the time when he was erecting other manor houses of the see, 
also the famous hospital of St. Cross. A great deal of Bishop 
Blois’s work has perished, but some of the windows on the 
western side seem to be of his time, also other portions lately 
uncovered and preserved by the care of Sir William Jenner, a 
recent owner of the property. 

William of Wykeham, who was born in the neighbourhood, 
loved this palace and much improved:it. He resigned his 
office as Chancellor in 1391, and came to reside at Waltham. 
The building did not escape the Civil War period ; in March 
1644 preparations for an assault were made, terms of surrender 
were agreed on, but in a few months afterwards the palace was 
almost a ruin, 

Bishop’s Waltham Church, in the neighbourhood, claims 
a word as having had in some part of its design the work of 
Bishop Blois and of William of Wykeham in the chancel, 
the east window of which has his well-known badge of the 
rose, seen also in the church at Meonstoke in this county. 
Besides the architectural skill of William of Wykeham he 
showed genius in construction of roads over marshy grounds 
or difficult approaches. The route between London and 


Winchester was very bad, and was mended and repaired at ! 


this prelate’s instance. It is said by his biographer, Dr. Lowth, 


—$——— SS 
that to supply himself with the best stone he purchased ¢] 
use of the Quarr Abbey quarries in the Isle of Wight, ar 
wrote letters to all the clergy of the island to send in a5 inal 
workmen as they could supply. His position as warden ar 
justiciary of the king’s forests seems somewhat appropria. 
when we know that all round Waltham were vast woode 
tracts. Woolmerand Bere forests may have formed part 
that great “‘Anderida” or Andred’s Wood which stretche 
along southern England. a 
Waltham Chase was well stocked with deer until the la. 
century ; it is not surprising, then, that we read of royalty | 
past times favouring this spot. Henry VIII. hunted here, ar 
bishops were known to follow this sport. When Dr M, 1h. 
was bishop he divided up Waltham Chase into farms which ]_ 
leased, and in this way cleverly enriched the episcopal co 
Bishop Hoadley some years later was’ urged to resto. 
the ground ; he said he had “done mischief enough alread: 
At that time gangs of deer stealers called “ Waltham Blacks 
had destroyed a great part of the herds, and an Act called 
“ Black Act” had to be passed against these marauders, Ne| 
Liphook there was the so-called “Queen’s Bank,” from I 


tradition that when Queen Anne was journeying on the Port) 
mouth Road she saw the whole herd of red deer brought befo: 
her by the keepers. : “thee | 

After Tudor times, Waltham became disconnected with tl 
bishops of Winchester. Bishop Andrews (1618-27) seems 
have been the last inhabitant of the picturesque house, D/ 
Andrews’s fame as a preacher and scholar is wide. He was ' 
member of a society of antiquaries which numbered such me 
as Lord Burleigh, Sir Philip Sidney and others, under tt 
patronage of Archbishop Parker, that ‘mighty collector i 
books” One of the objects of this society was the presery. 
tion of MSS. dispersed at the dissolution of the monasterie 
and steps were taken to have copies or transcripts made of a. 
such as could be found. In 1644 Sir William Waller was ; 
Winchester and Basing House, and Bishop’s Waltham fell | 
prey to the invading army, and the manor was sold. The Ciy| 
War had raged all along the border from Farnham to Wi) 
chester, and near that city, at Cheriton, a great battle we 
fought. The havoc inflicted on many an old building was < 
great that the remark was current, “(no event had wrought :) 
great a change in rural England.” ie, | 

Grose, the antiquary, visited Bishop’s Waltham son 
hundred years ago, and then mentions “two courts, a gue| 
hall, a chapel with cloisters, aisles, &c.” Fragments of son 
of these are still remaining, and help us to imagine what w: 
called in Gough’s letters “the fair old house in times past 
or, as Camden wrote, “the stately seat of the bishops | 
Winchester. : a 


| 


Merdon. or 


| 


| 
Merdon, in Hursley parish, four miles south-west of Wii) 
chester, was an occasional residence of the bishops | 
Winchester, built and fortified by Henry of Blois cic 113) 
all that is now left is a deep well and some ruins now j 
Hursley Park. Merdon is not mentioned in Domesday, an 
in éarly times was possessed by others than the bishops | 
Winchester; for a time the manor was held by Sternhold, wh 
had been groom of the chambers to Henry VIII, and bettt 
known for-his version of Sternhold and Hopkins’s psalms. — | 


Merdon may mean the hill fort by the pond or marsh, an 
it is not unlikely when the country was much wooded 1h 
was a pond or marsh in the hollow. The house was built fl 
defence rather than domestic use, and the manor was di 
tinguished for special customs under which the tenants hel 
their lands In 1266 we-read in a compertus of Bisho 
Guernsey (Winton) an entry for repairing and furnishing th 
hall. A fragment only of a flint tower remains of the who) 
structure ; the castle was in ruins in the fifteenth century. Th 
castle was built on an island of chalk down, shut in by tree” 
The fragment still standing is believed to be part of th 
northern gateway tower, and the entrance would have been bl 
a drawbridge. An embankment seems to have been throw 
up outside the first moat, with an outer moat of its own, Th 
embankments on the south and west commanded a great exter 
of country, and on the north are steep earthworks, now ove! 
grown with trees. The bishops of Winchester lived at Merdo 
from time to time, though it gradually fell into decay and wa 
ruinous at the end of the Plantagenet period. oR: 
The Lords of Merdon were originally patrons of the ch rc 
of Hursley; the manor was surrendered to the Crown b- 
Bishop Poynet, temp. Edward VI., and towards the middle a 
the eighteenth century became the property of Richat 
Cromwell, son of the Protector. a oe 
The old house was afterwards pulled down, and it 1s said 1 
one of the walls was found the seal of the Commonwealth. 4 


flighclere. s ae 

Another manor was Highclere, alienated from the see © 
Winchester in 1551 by Bishop Poynet, who gave this and othe 
manors to the Protectors brother, Henry Somerset. ei 
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,ops of Winchester sometimes lived at Highclere, but they 
‘also a house at Bishop’s Sutton, near Ropley. Not far off 
the ancient town of Old Alresford, which was in a way 
ciated with the prelates of Winchester, for Bishop Lucy 
39-1204) formed here a reservoir which communicated with 
‘Itchen river, and thus established water transit between 
; place and Southampton. The town is also said to have 
n re-established by the same bishop after it had greatly 
en into decay. In glancing at the work of some of the 
hitect-prelates of the. see of Winchester, one is compelled 
see that their erection and oversight of several manor 
‘ses formed no small part of the annals of old English 
as well as contributed to the architectural wealth of the 
cese. 
The surface of our country is studded with historical 
ords, written in stone and brick and earthworks, which 
ige over the ages before the dawn of written history, and 
ty them without a break into the living present. 
Tn connection with my subject I may mention the churches 
East and West Meon, well known to most architects for 
ir Norman work, but especially associated with this paper 
hat East Meon was one of the bishop’s manor houses, and 
t the remains (now a farmhouse) may be seen opposite the 
rch gate. 
The brick walls and arches of this once former palace are 
(standing. Wakelin, the first Norman bishop of Winchester, 
de it his residence, and the tower of the church is attributed 
im. ; 
Farnham Castle, though on the Hampshire border, may 
ely be included in the list of ancient palaces, especially as 
‘seat of the see and diocese of Winchester, and can there- 
» form an appropriate close to this paper. 
The manor belonged to the bishops of Winchester since 
. 860. Of the original fortress, built in 1136 by Henry de 
is, bishop of Winchester, little remains save the keep and 
-servants’ hall with its circular pillars, formerly the castle 
pel. 
The keep, the oldest part, with heavy buttresses, is sur- 
nded by a broad, dry moat. 
The castle has seen many changes, at one time almost 
2d to the ground and again devastated in the Civil War by 
William Waller. The war cloud broke heavily over Surrey 
| Hants. Farnham, the border fortress, was most im- 
tant. Sir John Denham was then its governor, and obtained 
or the Parliament, and during the siege, George Withers, 
poet, was in charge of the castle. 
We need but recall the siege of Basing House, not so far 
ant, to learn what havoc war was making in this district. 
is famous fortress stood a siege of four years, and but a few 
yments of the old house remain, as the gateway, ivy covered 
ls and terraces overgrown with brushwood. 
After the Restoration, Farnham Castle entered on its 
ewed life, repaired and improved by Bishop Morley, who 
d the see of Winchester from 1662-84 Morley was the 
nd of Isaac Walton, the “ gentle angler,” and at Farnham 
had his own rooms, and here it is said he wrote the lives of 
rbert and Donne. The Bishop had largely given to the 
air of Winchester Cathedral and to his palace at Wolvesey. 
laid out 8,o00/. on Farnham, and had annexed Winchester 
use, Chelsea, to the diocese as the town residence for the 
n0ps. These and other handsome gifts evoked the remark 
Charles II., that Bishop “‘ Morley would never be a penny 
ier for his bishopric.” The present private chapel erected 
this prelate has some interesting features. The wealth of 
ving by Grinling Gibbons cannot escape notice. Other 
ttments in the castle are the great hall, with portraits of the 
a0ps of Winchester from early times ; the panelled galleries 
also full of historic treasures and paintings. 
The castle in old tithes had its various officers, as con- 
bles, keepers of the park, &c.; one of them in the reign of 
een Elizabeth was William More, of Loseley. whose charm- 
Tudor mansion near Guildford has formed the subject of 
ny an architectural sketch and pilgrimage. No more 
turesque seat exists in Surrey. The custom of each castle 
‘ing had its constable in the Middle Ages rendered the office 
sréat importance, and that of Farnham was no exception to 
tule, the office being continued so late as 1808, in the time 
Bishop North. 
Farnham Castle, on the lofty hill, looks down on the busy 
m below ; the entrance-front is of brick and stone; pic- 
esquely placed are many trees and some giant cedars which 
‘shadow the sloping lawns, The entrance-porch of red 
ck was built by Bishop Fox, and is known as Fox’s Tower, 
battled with octagonal turrets. Over the entrance of this 
€r Is a sundial with the motto, “ Imputantur preetereunt.” 
We have before noticed Bishop Fox’s architectural enter- 
€s at Winchester, Eton and elsewhere, and this prelate 
ht the latter years of his life at Farnham. Queen Elizabeth 
ited the castle several times in her “ Progresses,” and James I. 
“© SO many visits here that Bishop Bilson ventured to ask 
3 Majesty “if he looked on Farnham as an inn?” 
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In a paper on the “Historical Associations of Farnham” 
(Surrey Archeological Journal, vol. viii), Mr. St. John 
Brodrick truly said “that the interest which attaches to the 
castle as a relic of antiquity is doubled by the way in which 
the distinctive features in its history at different periods 
illustrate the general history of England.” 

_ We may also add to these impressive words as to this and 

like houses, so distinctive a feature of our land, the words of a 
living writer:—“‘ We may erect new palaces; we cannot hang 
their walls with the pictured tapestry of history, nor clothe 
them with the evergreen ivy of national memories.” 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual general meeting of this Society was held re- 
cently at the Fine Arts Academy, Queen’s Road, Clifton, 
Mr. Frank W. Wills (president) in the chair. After the con- - 
firmation of the minutes of the last annual general meeting, the 
scrutineers appointed for the election of officers and Council. 
reported that the result of the voting was as follows :—Presi- 
dent, Mr. Joseph Wood; vice-presidents, Messrs. G. H. 
Oatley and F. W. Wills ; council, Messrs. W. L. Bernard, 
F. Bligh Bond, J. H. La Trobe, Thomas Nicholson, W. S., 
Skinner and J. Foster Wood ; hon. secretary and treasurer, 
Mr. H. Dare Bryan ; associate members of council, Messrs. 
M. A. Green and T. H Weston. 

The annual report of the Council was then read by the Hon. 
Secretary and the audited accounts presented, and upon the 
motion of the President were adopted. 

A highly interesting lecture devoted to architectural re- 
search was delivered by Mr. J. Atwood Slater, first silver 
medallist and premium holder in design in the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London, and Sharpe prizeman of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, London, describing an architectural tour 
undertaken in 1880, and detailing picturesquely the architecture 
and incidents of personal concern dependent on travel met 
with in the departments of Seine-Inférieure, Seine and Oise, 
and Seine, penetrating into the heart of France as far as 
Auxerre. The course of the Seine, with its diverse monu- 
ments, was topographically followed from Harfleur to Paris, 
and subsequently in its considerable ramification the stately 
river Yonne, Melun, Fontainebleau, Sens, and finally the rich 
town of Auxerre coming under consideration. The lecturer also 
drew special attention to the advantage derived from 
travelling alone for the purpose of observing better the 
archxological wealth and the customs of the French, 
having a distinct and definite line of study and object 
lesson ever in view; to his wide sympathy with the 
French people, to their sumptuous care for their ancient 
monuments, their courtesy and _ reverential manner of 
hospitality towards English-speaking students; and also in 
particular to the unsuspicious, deferential manner in which 
they are entertained and regarded by the Ministerial authori- 
ties, detailing in precise biographical manner his experience 
with bourgeoisie and with peasant, ecclesiastic and soldier. 
He recorded minutely also the incidents and popular events 
associated with travel, as study and the tide of time goaded 
him onward, the wave of diurnal events lying upon the open 
page of history, here dishevelled, here streaked with adverse 
episode, and there becalmed. The hour being late, a hearty © 
vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer, and the hearing of 
the conclusion of a most interesting tour was adjourned to 
another meeting. 

Mr. Joseph Wood, the new president, then thanked the 
members for his election, and proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the retiring president (Mr. Frank Wills). This was seconded 
by .Mr. G. H. Oatley and supported by the Hon. Secretary. 
The retiring President acknowledged the vote, and referred in 
complimentary terms to the assistance he had received from 
Mr. H Dare Bryan, the hon. secretary, who had consented to 
serve in that capacity for another year. The proceedings then 
terminated. 


THE TRAINING OF ARCHITECTS. 


Pek: following letter has appeared in some daily journals :— 

The Architectural Association of London has for fifty- 
four years devoted its energies to the education of architects, 
and it is now the principal architectural teaching body in the 
United Kingdom. The present membership is over 1,400, 
including most of the leading architects of the day. 

For forty years instruction in its classes was given volun- 
tarily by its members, but the work during that period had so 
increased that in the year 1891 reorganisation became neces- 
sary, and the school was remodelled under a salaried staff. 
Its curriculum now embraces all branches of study essential to 
architectural practice. Last session 230 individual students 
attended the various classes and studios. 
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The subjects treated in the Evening School of Design are 
set and voluntarily criticised by well-known London architects, 
while the advisory council of the day school includes almost 
all the architect members of the three Royal Academies of the 
United Kingdom. , This educational work has quite outgrown 
the premises in which it is being, carried on, and the future 
welfare of the Association depends upon its obtaining extended 
accommodation without delay. 

About 20,000/. is needed to provide the building, including 
equipment and fittings. : 

Owing to the greatly increased interest now being taken in 
these subjects by the general public, the executive committee 
is encouraged to appeal to all those interested in architecture 
for contributions to enable them to carry out their project. 

No art more tends to mark the progress and greatness of a 
nation and no science does greater service towards securing 
the health and comfort of its people. The one great aim of the 
Architectural Association is that students may have the best 
possible training both in the art and science of architecture. | 

The committee will gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
any donations to the building fund, which should be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Architectural Association at No. 56 Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W. 

Weare, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. Howard Seth-Smith, president Architectural Associa- 
tion. 

R. S. Balfour and H. P. G. Maule, hon. secretaries. 

~-R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., H.R S.A. 

John Belcher, A R.A. 

Reginald Blomfield, F.S A. 

G. F. Bodley, R.A. 

Thomas Brock, R.A. 

W. D. Carée. 

Basil Champneys. 

Walter Crane. 

Thomas Drew, Knt., president Royal Hibernian Academy. 

W Emerson, president Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Ernest George. 

T. G Jackson, R.A. 

E. W. Mountford, Hen: 

Edward J Poynter, Knt., K.B, president Royal Academy. 

G_ H. Fellowes Prynne. 

W. B. Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. 

Leonard Stokes. 

L. Alma-Tadema, Knt., R.A. 

Aston Webb, A.R.A. 

The Architectural Association, 56 Great Marlborough 
Street, W.: April 24. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by the writers. | 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square. 


SIR,—‘“‘In spite of all advances which have been made in 
architecture and in-ecclesiastical practice during the last fifty 


years, very little besides the addition of the screen, which the . 


first builders certainly intended that it should have, is needed 
to make St. Mary Magdalene’s Church as much a pattern to 
others in the twentieth century as it was in the middle of the 
nineteenth.” 
Such is the opinion of Mr.-J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., 
who has submitted an exhaustive report on the whole matter of 
possible improvements to St. Mary Magdalene’s Church. His 
proposals, shortly, are :— i 


Chancel screen, with loft - F : . 41,000 - 
Side-screens (each) . A F Dhaai oe eeiias 800 ° 
Altar on south side . ; ; : : A Bp ice Sit} 
Returned stalls : : 4 : : : 2 70 
Better arrangement of steps. . : . ° 100 
To these must be added: — . 
Cleaning.and ventilating: .. 5 wats “ - £300 
Electric lighting : : ; ‘ 300 
Repair and improvement of organ .. ; : 650 
“Outside communication betwéen the two vestries ‘. | :150° 


My object in writing this letter is to ascertain whether 
among your readers any are sufficiently interested in the 
matter to help us to carry out any portion of Mr. Micklethwaite’s 
designs. We are not a rich congregation, though many people 
think we are. But there may be some of your readers who 
would be glad, for the architectural reputation ‘of ‘St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, to contribute, in commemoration of the jubilee of 
its consecration, something to further, its improvement in the 
ways suggested. 


that their property would sell much better. 


Estimated Cost.’ 


estimated cost is £41,0co, or about £130 per bed. : 


Mr. Micklethwaite’s name is sufficient guarantee that hj. 
proposals will be carried out in a manner worthy of the bec 
interests of the church and of the profession. Contribution 
may be sent to the churchwardens of St: Mary Magdalene’: 
58 Osnaburgh Street, N.W.—Yours faithfully, me. ag 

W. H. H. JERVvo!s, | 

Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene’s, N.w. | 


GENERAL. | i 


Mr. Sidney Hall has had the honour of submitting to the;_ 
Majesties drawings of their Royal Highnesses the Prince an, 
Princess of Wales’s Colonial tour. ae 

The First Commissioner of Works has stated that th 
construction of the new road from the Mall to Charing Cros. 
will be carried out as soon as possible after the obtaining 0) 
the necessary funds. The houses to be removed to secure th, 
opening into Charing Cross will be in vacant possession of th 
Department this summer. ' 

An Exhibition of books, pictures and prints dealing wit] 
past Coronations is to be opened at the British Museum, 

The Académie des Beaux-Arts have admitted the follow 
ing students of sculpture to compete for the Prix de Rome:— 
MM. Terroir, Maillard, Descatoire, Raset, Brasseur, Billot 
Durand, Benneteau, Piron and Boudier. i 

The Corporation of London will oppose in Parliamen 
the London County Council’s Bill for constructing a tramway 
along the Embankment. | 

The Miss Yonge Memorial Committee have resolve. 
that the memorial at Otterbourne, where Miss C. E. Yonge 
lived and worked all her days, should be a chancel-screen in 
the parish church, and that in Winchester Cathedral a new 
reredos should be erected to her memory in the lady chapel. 


The German Emperor has given a series of mosaics 
representing scenes from the life of St. Elizabeth, to be placec 
in the room which she inhabited in the Wartburg, nea 
Eisenach. er | 
_ Mr. Walter Crane was elected a full member of the Roya 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours at the general meeting 
held last Monday. : a ae |: 
| » Two- Studentships, endowed for the furtherance o| 
advanced :study, or research away from Cambridge in the 
language, literature, history, archzology, or art of ancien’ 
Greece or Rome, according to a course proposed by the 
applicant and approved -by, the electors, are available. Th: 
student will receive 200/, for one year. 

The. Municipal Council of Berlin have postponed unti 
the autumn the construction of the “ Fairy-stories Fountain’ 
at. Friedrichshain. The German Emperor has insisted or 
considerable alterations in the plan. ju | 

Miss K. L.’ Long has been appointed by the Wandswort! 
Borough Council as a female sanitary inspector at a salaryo 
Tood,'a year, rising to 130/.1 | 15s eae ee eS 
_ Mr. R. Carr Bosanquet, director of the British School a’ 
Athens, has begun “excavations on’a promising Mycenzan sitt 
at Palaiokastro, near Sitia, in Eastern Crete. Although it wa: 
not possible to devote any part of the Cretan Exploration Func 
to this object, the sum raised being insufficient even for the 
completion of Mr. Evans’s ‘excavations at Knossos, the twc 
explorers are working in concert, and the house at Candia 
which was acquired by the managers of the fund (of whom Mr, 


‘Bosanquet is one), is also at the service of the school. 


Lord Alverstone, the Lord Chief Justice, said on Monday 
that if owners of land in the suburbs, when laying out new 
building ‘estates, reserved a site for a church, they would find 
The Guards’ Memorial, which Js to be’ placed in the 
Guards’ Chapel at’ Wellington Barracks in memory of those) 
comrades ‘who lost'their’ lives in the present war, has been) 
approved The intention is: to complete the decoration of the| 
apse of the chapel by additional mosaic embellishment imme: 
diately in front of the similar ‘mosaic memorial of the late 
General Philip Smith in the ‘semi-dome. Further, alabaster 
columns will be substituted for the existent whité stone columns) 
supporting the arch of the apse, and from which droop the old 
Crimean standards of the Guards, whilst the names of the 700 
Guardsmen who have fallen or died during the campaign will 
be inscribed on marble slabs within the’chapel. ’ Mr. Clayton 
prepared the design under the superintendence of Mr. Pearson, 
the architect. ” Giga ie 

Mr. Henry L. Florence was on Wednesday appateds 
Grand Superintendent of Works’ of: Grand Lodge of English 
Freemasons. el 

The Bangor City Council have presented a free site for 
the erection of new buildings for University College, North 
Wales. | ' \ ia ca = 

The Plans prepared by Mr. W. H. Ward for the new 
Workhouse Infirmary, Stockport, have been adopted. The 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


9 EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


yew of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 

onnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
slaf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the. provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


yespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our tnserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


As great disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts ‘Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursadays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


CREWE.—June 12.—Designs are invited for new municipal 
es and council chamber. The author of the design which 
djudged best will receive a premium of 50/., and he will be 
omted to carry out the design; second premium, 252 
‘iculars will be supplied by the Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
ces, Crewe. 
HARROGATE.—May 14.—Designs required for a new town 
Premiums, 150/.,, 100/, and 75. Mr. F. Bagshaw, 
ugh engineer, Harrogate. 
HARTSHILL, —June 16.— The committee of the North 
fordshire infirmary and eye hospital, Hartshill, Stoke-upon- 
nt, invite designs for a home for nurses at Hartshill, Stoke- 
Trent. Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
srt E, Boyce, secretary and house governor. 
XNARESBOROUGH.—June 1.—The Harrogate and Knares- 
ugh Joint Isolation Hospital Committee invite competitive 
gns for an infectious disease (other than smallpox) hospital 


at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough. Premiums of too/. and s5o/. are 
offered for the two selected designs. Mr. J. Turner Taylor, 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 1oo/., 50/. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras, M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

WEsT HARTLEPOOL.—June 27.—Competitive designs are 
invited for a new higher-grade school to accommodate 1,200 
children, schoolkeeper’s house, &c., proposed to be erected in 
Elwick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. 
Premiums of 757, and 35/. respectively. Mr. J. Robson Smith 
clerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—May 7.—For erection of a model lodging-house 
in Pottergate, Alnwick. Mr. George Reavell, jun, architect, 
Alnwick. 

APPERLEY BRIDGE.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday 
school. Messrs. Danby & Simpson, architects, 1o Park Row, 
Leeds. 

BARNSLEY.—May 5.—For erection of two houses at Monk 
Bretton. Mr. A, L. Goddard, architect, 1 Jubilee Stores, 
Cudworth. 

BELFAST.—May 12.—For supply of one Otto-Crossley high- 
speed gas-engine of 41 effective horse-power working load, with 
coal gas, including water vessels and all piping, and to be fixed 
complete ; and one four-pole dynamo, with regulating resist- 
ance in shunt winding, giving an’ output of 420 amperes at 
65 volts, complete with slide rails, delivered and fixed on 
foundations put in by the company, for the Great Northern 
Railway Company (Ireland). Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

BINGLEY.—May 9.—For pulling-down and rebuilding a 
portion of engineering works and warehouse in Dubb Lane, 
Bingley, Yorks. Mr. Wm. Rhodes Nunns, architect, Market 
Street, Bingley. 

BIRMINGHAM.— May 15.—For erection of a block for the 
female merit class at the Birmingham workhouse. Mr. W. H. 
Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

BISHOP'S STORTFORD.— May 7.—For erection of a Wesleyan 
church and schools at Bishop’s Stortford. Messrs. Gordon & 
Gunton, architects, Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 

BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—May 12.—For erection of addi- 
tional buildings at the Bishop’s Stortford Urban District 
Council offices. Mr. Thos. Swatheridge, clerk, Urban District 
Council, North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 

BRADFORD —May 5 —For alterations and additions to the 
Lorne Street Board school, Wakefield Road, Bradford. Mr. 
Thos, Garbutt, clerk, School Board office, Manor Row, 
Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—May 12.—For erection of a boundary wall 
and extensions to the Corporation tramways car sheds, Lewes 
Road. Mr, Francis J. Tillstone, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Brighton, 

BRISTOL.—May 7.—For sinking a, trial well on Bishop’s 
Farm, Claverham. Mr. A, Powell, engineer, 3. Unity. Street, 
College Green, Bristol, 


bons Custodis 


PECIALLY. 
PECIALTY 


ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACK 


ON THE 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks:. 


Chimney Construction Co., SHEFFIELD. 


Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
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BRISTOL.— May 7.—For construction of a culvert on Jand 
adjoining Greenbank cemetery. Mr, T. H. Yabbicom, city 
engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 


BURNLEY.—May 12.—For erection of a Primitive Methodist 
church and schools, Padiham Road, Burnley. Mr. John B. 
Thornley, architect, 45 Market Street, Darwen. 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT.— May 5.—For the following build- 
ings and works, for the Corporation:— Labourers’ dwellings ; 
{contract No 4) sewering and making-up street about 150 yards 
in length ; (§) erecting a block of 38 cottages; fire-brigade 
station and dwellings, new street, highways, &c., depdt, Park 
Street, comprising stables for 12 horses, sheds, &c., and dwell- 
ing-houses ;_ reconstructing Horninglow Canal bridge (1) 
brickwork, (2) steelwork. Mr. George T. Lynam, borough 
surveyor, Burton-on-Trent. 


CALLINGTON.—May 7.—For erection of a Bible Christian 
chapel, Callington, Cornwall. Rev. J. Datson, Launceston 
Road. 


CHARMINSTER.—May 22.—For erection of a house for 
private patients on land adjoining the county asylum, near 
Charminster, Dorset. Mr. George T. Hine, architect, 35 Parlia- 
ment Street, S.W. 


CHELTENHAM,—May 20.—For erection of a chalet at the’ 


Essex Lodge entrance to Pittville Park. Mr. E. T. Brydges, 
town clerk, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 


CHESTERFIELD.—May 8 —For erection of new stores, &c., 
at West Bars, Chesterfield. Mr. Geo. Haslam & pa archi- 
tects, Euclid House, Ilkeston. 


COLCHESTER.— May 7.—For extension of the boilet and 
engine houses at the electric-light station, Osborn - Street. 
Mr. Herbert Goodyear, borough engineer, Town Hall, Col- 
chester. 


COVENTRY.—May 14.—For rebuilding the Salutation inn, 
London Road. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Trinity 
Churchyard, Coventry. 


DARLINGTON —May 21.—For construction of a three-lift 
gasholder, 140 feet diameter, in the vicinity of the gasworks. 
Mr. Hy. G. Steavenson, town clerk, Houndgate, Darlington. 


DAWLISH —May 6.—For erection of a house at Holcombe, 
near Dawlish. Mr. Charles Cole, architect, 50 High Street, 
Exeter. ; 


PATENT INDURATED $ 


MANDY THE PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 


Works —MILLWALL, a 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONC 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


‘Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars from MAJOR & CO. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Oorporations, and District Oouncils. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. 


No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. - 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Never becomes Slippery. 
nih, Oontractors 


Head Offices: HALIFAX, 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, HU 


No Laminations. 


DENHOLME.—May 5.—For erection of three house ( 
shed, conveniences, &c, Denholme, Yorks. (eke teh 
Knowles, architect, Old Bank Chambers, Keighley. __ 

DERBY.—May 10.—For erection of a detached binge 
thirty patients at the asylum. Mr. B. S. Jacobs, archi 
Lincoln’s Inn Buildings, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. oe 


DEWSBURY.—May 12.—For supply and erection © 
traction switchboard. Mr. R H. Campion, borough elect 
engineer, Bradford Road, Dewsbury. os 
For erection of schools at Hyde? | 
Messrs. Athron & Beck, architects, Dolphin Chambers, I 
caster. 

DUDLEy.—For erection of laundry, washhouse, engt . 
boiler house at the workhouse. Mr. Arthur Marshall, 1 
tect, King Street, Nottingham. : 


EASTBOURNE.— May 5.—For erection of a galvan . 
shed on steel stanchions, 60 feet long by a feet wide, at 
fish market on the Crumbles. Mr. R. M. Gloyne, borc 
engineer, Town Hall, Eastbourne. 


ERITH.—May 5.—For free wiring in the distri 
Charles H. Fry, clerk, District Council Offices, Bexl 
Erith. 

FALMOUTH.—May 7.—For additions to infants’ clas rf 
at the National schools, Falmouth, Speciicalas and 
ings may be seen at the Church House. | 


GOOLE.—May 7.—For erection of a block er ice: 
Goole, for the Goole Steam Shipping Company, Ltd. 
George W. Atkinson, architect, 1 Mark Lane, Leeds, _ 

HANDSWORTH —May 5.—For erection of an engine-h 
for well pumps at the destructor works, Queen’s Head R 
All particulars can be obtained from the Surveyor, C 
House, Handsworth, Staffordshire. 7 

HARRINGTON.—May 5.—For alterations and addiepn: 
a. dwelling-house at Eller Vale, Harrington, Cumberl: 
Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co, architects, Victoria Bui 
Workington. 


HARROGATE.—For erection of a gardenet’s cotta 
Heatherdene convalescent home, Harrogate. Messrs. 
Milnes & France, architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford, 4 

HARROW.—May 6.— For erection: of a classroom 
Kenton: school to accommodate fifty children. M 
Fillmore, clerk to School Board, High Street, na 


City Offices : 21 Gt. St. Helem s, 0) 


E. 
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[EADINGLEY.—For erection of thirty-seven houses, Beech- 
| Mount, Leeds, and Lumley Road, Headingley.. Mr. 
y Robinson, architect, 72 Albion Street, Leeds, 
[EREFORD —For alterations and additions to the Here- 
hire and District Industrial Working Boys’ Home, Bath 
t. Messrs. James Brooks, Son & Godsell, architects, 
-e Chambers, Hereford. 
INCKLEY —May 7.—For erection of two cottages at 
yy Mallory, Hinckley. Mr. A. W. Byron, 5 Low Pave- 
‘Chesterfield. 
ORWICH.—May 5.—-For erection of schools’on Chorley 
Road, Horwich, Leeds. Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, archi- 
17 Lee Lane, Horwich. 
UDDERSFIELD.—May 7.—For erection of six dwelling- 
s, North Street, Lockwood. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 
rket Place, Huddersfield. 
UDDERSFIELD —May 15.—For erection of a ready-made 
ng establishment in Fitzwilliam Street. Messrs, John Kirk 
s, architects, Huddersfield. 
ULL —For erection of offices, Queen’s Dock Side, Hull. 
s. Gelder & Kitchen, architects, 76 Lowgate, Hull. 
UNSLET.—For erection of caretaker’s house at Wesleyan 
|, Waterloo Road, Hunslet. Messrs, Danby & Simpson, 
ects, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 
KLEY —For erection of Baptist Sunday school premises, 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Pontefract. 
ELAND.—May 8 —For altering and repairing the county 
house, Londonderry, and providing furniture for same, 
xceeding £4,000. Mr. David R. Babington, secretary, 
y Council Office, Londonderry. 
ELAND.—May 10.—For completing the tower and 
ing other works at Durrow Church, Queen’s County. 
J. H. Byrne, architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 
BLAND.—May 1to.—For erection of show buildings, grand 
horse and cattle stalls, fencing, &c, for the Enniscorthy 
» Syndicate, at the grounds, Bellefield, Enniscorthy. 
tdward S. O’Brien, architect, Westown House, The 
ate, Wexford. 
ELAND —May Jo.—For rebuilding 5 Hamilton Terrace, 
an. Mr. W. Sampson Jervois, architect, Armagh. 
BLAND — May 12.— For erection of twenty-seven 
ers’ cottages, in three contracts, in the town of Carlow. 
mes Kelly, town clerk, Town Hall, Carlow. 
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IRELAND —May 17.—For erection of a temperance hall at 


Dunleer (masonry and brickwork on] ; 
architect, Dundalk. only). Mr. John F. M’Gahon, 


JARROW —May 14 —For pulling-down ane buildi 
municipal buildings, Grange Road, Jarrow. Mr. Sree 
Rennoldson, architect, 37 King Street, South Shields. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES —May 13.—For erection of a 
dust-destructor. Particulars on application to the Borough 
Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-upon-Thames. 


LEEDS.—May 8 —For foundations 
greenhouses at Roundhay Park, Parti 
at the city engineer’s office, Leeds, 


LONDON.—May 8.—For relaying of the whole of 
: 8 th 

of the wards of the workhouse infirmary in St, Duns oat 
Hammersmith, W., with pitch-pine boards. Mr. EF. J Mott. 
clerk, Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 7 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—May 10.—For extensions and al 
tions to the police court at Loughborough, Reicagiashinn | We 
S. Perkins Pick, county architect,6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

LYDNFY.—-For constructing and fixi 
connection with Lydney water supply Theengines and ; 
are to be capable of lifting 10,009 gallons of Shite per fae 
a height of 300 feet, and will be required in duplicate. Mr 
J. Fletcher Trew, engineer, County Chambers, Station Road. 
Gloucester. : 

MANCHESTER —May 7.—For. 
lavatories for males and females 
ticulars can be obtained at the 
Town Hall. 


MANCHESTER.—May 7.—For construction of an under- 
ground urinal at Clopton Street, Hulme. Particulars can be 
obtained at the office of the City Surveyor, Town Hall. 


MANCHESTER.—May 17.—For erection of public bath 
t 
Old Trafford. Mr. E. Woodhouse, architect, 88° Mosley Street 
Manchester. ‘ 


MANSFIELD.—May 7.—For erection of wards for the treat- 
ment of patients suffering from tuberculosis at the workhouse 
Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, architects, White Hart 
Chambers, Mansfield. , 

NEWCHURCH-IN-PENDLE.— Ma —For rer 
other alterations at St. Mary’s Church NeeRAtR In Pokans 
Plans and specifications may be seen at the Vicarage. : 


and side walls for five 
culars may be obtained 


ng pumping plant in 


construction of underground 
at New Cross, City. Par- 
office of the City Surveyor, 


THE WOOD CARVING CO,, 


LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


| Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


| 
(1871. | 


Telephone, 
862, 


: 
| 
| 
| 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


i ware ow, =~ INARK SEA GREEN STONE 
Glase. . RebL ER . AND t 
Someeg NN MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


PRICES ON 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ASSRLS & WILLIAMSON, 
SINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
THER WELL. 


« OATALOGUES FREE. 


APPLIOATION. 


THE CLOBE 
CHEMICAL MFC. CO. 
85a Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


“2.89 Artesian and Consulting Well Engi % 
ot ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. %%@ ake Roe 
“3 WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. — 2;%,%,*e 

“Wy LaRGest STzaM WELL-BorING Toors IN THE KINGDOM. 2 & 


EN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Ra SE RR a a ES GT a 9 PRR RENEY (HA 
iF of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely bound in Cicth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


- 
* 


; 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, | 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer,| @im 
I 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


DECORATIVE GLASS 
For EccLEesiastTIcaL, DomMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
Telephone No, 91 King’s Cross. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 


and every description of STONEWORK executed 


on the premises. 
Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 


despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 


THR 


WORTLEY FIRE GLAY CO, 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo, ,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
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NEwport.—May 8.—For (1) fitting-up showground ac- Sc1LLy BANKS.—May 5.—For erection of two dw 


cording to plan and specification which may be seen at the 
office of Mr. W. H. Burton, hon. secretary, Newport District 
Agricultural Society, Newport, Salop ; and (2) for the privilege 
of erecting a grand stand and charging admission. 

Newton Appot.—May 7.—For alterations and additions 
to the Wesleyan church premises, Courtenay Street, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, 11 The Crescent, 
Plymouth. 

NEWTON ST. CyRES.— May 13.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house at Ford farm, Newton St. Cyres, Devon. Messrs. Ellis, 
Son & Bowden, surveyors, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 


NorwWICH.—May 5.—For retaining wall in brickwork and 
concrete, and supplying and fixing thereon cast-iron standards 
and wrought-iron rails at Riverside Road, Norwich, and for the 
maintenance thereof for six months. Mr. Arthur E. Collins, 
city engineer, &c , GuildhalJ, Norwich. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of warehouse premises in rear 
of buildings on Short Hill, Nottingham. Mr. Hedley J. Price, 
architect, 24 Low Pavement. 


PONTYPOOL ROAD.—May 13.—For construction of a new 
transfer shed at Pontypool Road, for the Great Western 
Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
Station, 


PRESTON.—May 13.—For widening the following bridges 
in the neighbourhood of Leigh, Atherton and Hindley, in con- 
nection with the construction of the South Lancashire Tram- 
way Company’s lines :—Bosdane Bridge, Hindley ; Bowker’s 
Bridge, Leigh; Small Brook Bridge, Leigh and Atherton ; 
Hindsford Bridge, Tyldesley; Howe Bridge, Atherton ; 
Pennington Mill Bridge, Leigh. Particulars to be obtained at 
the County’ Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston. 

ST. PANCRAS.—May 8.—For erection of a receiving home 
for children within the parish. Mr. A. E. Pridmore, 2 Broad 
Street Buildings, E.C. 

St. PancRAs.—May 13.—For erection of buildings at 
King’s Road power station and northern and southern sub- 
stations. Mr. C. H. F. Barrett, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Pancras Road, London, N.W. 

St STEPHEN’S-BY-SALTASH.—May 5.—For plastering the 
New inn, St. Stephen’s, Cornwall. Mr. H. Bowden, builder, 
Cross Park, St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash. ; 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd., 


houses at Scilly Banks, Cumberland, Mr. William Ca 
architect, Parton, Whitehaven, 

SCOTLAND.—May 5.—For~ alterations and additio 
school buildings at public school, Kirkpatrick- Fleming 
Mr. J. B. Leslie, East Lodge, Mossknow. rN 

SCOrLAND.—May 5.—For erection of premises i 
Street and Chapel Street, Lochgelly. Mr. John 
architect, 233 High Street, Kirkcaldy. ieee 

SCOTLAND —May 6.—For the timber framing requi 
the construction of a new gasholder at Provan gasw 
J. D. Marwick, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow 

SCOTLAND.—May 6.—For renovation of hous 
Farm, Hatton; erection of a kitchen wing, Cushni 
double byre wing, Knockleith. Messrs. James Duncar 
architects, Turriff. 


SCOTLAND.—May 7.—For construction of three | 
in cement concrete, pitching, stairs, &c , at the sea-wz 
foot of Craighall Road, Leith. Mr. T. B. Laing, t 
Leith. ‘pe 

SCOTLAND.—May 7.—For supply and erection of 
electrically-driven overhead crane, with the necessa D 
ing columns and girders, at the Dee village electricity wo 
Aberdeen. Mr. J. Alex Bell, city. electrical engineer, Cot 
Street, Aberdeen. ae 

SCOTLAND.—May 8.—For erection of (1) dwellin 
Affleck, Huntley; (2) dwelling-house at Binhall, 
(3) dwelling-house at Coachford Smithy, Cairnie ; (4) 
and alterations on dwelling-house at Craigwillie, H 
a pair of farm labourers’ cottages at Old Noth, R 
byres and turnip sheds, &c., at Bralandknows 
(7) byres and turnip sheds at Ittingstone, Huntly 
and turnip sheds at Dowmin, Huntly; (9) stable ; 
&c., at Upper Cuttlehill, Cairnie; (10) stable, &c., at 
Cairnie ; and for the plasterers’ work of Nos, 1, 2, 3, 
and for the plumbers’ work of No 4 on the Gordon- 
estate. Specifications may be seen at the Facto 
Huntly. . 

SCOTLAND —May to.—For reconstruction of West 
near Blairgowrie. Mr. Lake Falconer, architect, - 
Buildings, Blairgowrie. mE 

SHOTTON COLLIERY.—May 17.—For erection 0 
number of colliery houses at Shotton Colliery, 


rm 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE'S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views,tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
GPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


nS 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Squall to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
ecimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. . Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 
52 CHANCERY LANG, 


OLDACRES & co. LONDON, W.G. 


"* Quantities '' Box, 14’ x9'’x 5", 28. each. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED| conse RA LNG, OFF 


Accurately and with Despatch. specie pte pha: (40 ai 
‘ ontinuous Drawin 
METCHIM & SON, h ? 


73inches wide). — 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, |POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 diff 
Westminster, S.W. POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; Bend for Par tower anna ae 


Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster. CEO. J. POORE & C0. L D. 
BLUE and 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LIT 


FERRO-GALLIC post J. coox & 
z ROBT. J. COOK & 

7 PRINTS. DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAP 
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NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, Telegraphic Address,  C 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. . 


Telephone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London. '\ 
(2 Se SSR ES OS PR / AOR EE OIE OS 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Telephone No.871 Hop. LIGHTNING 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED CONDUC 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or Wholesale Manufacturer 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staff. 


‘'Quantities'' Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. ) 


W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 
A SS EE FEAT AE ST PEE 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 


W. J. FURSE 
TRAFFIC STREET, NO 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FuRSH, No 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, §&.E. 


Pics 
Manufacturer of every description of we’ 


SANITARY APPLIANCES |«+ \Y7hat we 


Catalogues on Application. Tel, No. 1022 Hop. 


SAVE TIME 
SAVE MONEY. 


can do 
for 


Write us to send you, Post Free, 
printed Pamphle 
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\e LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT ” will be forwarded 
| to GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., Publishers, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
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sticulars on application at the Colliery Office, Castle 
len, R S.O. 

SKINNINGROVE.—May 7.—For erection of a schoolroom 
d classrooms, &c , in connection with the Wesleyan chapel, 
inningrove, Yorks. Rev. S. H. Terrill, Loftus. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—For erection of a Wesleyan church 
ith spire) and schools at Stockton-on-Tees. Messrs. W., J 
wiley & Son, architects, 269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


TROWBRIDGE.— May 6.—For erection of a machine bakery 
Court Street, Trowbridge. Mr. Walter W. Snailum, archi- 
t, Church Street, Trowbridge. 

UXBRIDGE.— May 10.—For erection of Sunday schools and 
er buildings. Messrs. Heron & Bellairs and Wm. L. Eves, 
it architects, 54 High Street, Uxbridge. 

WAKEFIELD. —For erection of parochial institute and addi- 
as to Sunday schools, Outwood, near Wakefield. Messrs. 
tler Wilson & Oglesby, architects, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 


WALES —For alterations and additions to the Zion Welsh 
sbyterian chapel, Wrexham, Mr. T. G, Williams, archi- 
t, 3 Cable Street, Liverpool. 


WALES.—May 5 —For erection of a dwelling-house and 
buildings at Dyffryn Mill, near Aberporth. Mr. D. Morris, 
d surveyor, Cardigan. 

WALES.—May 5.—For additions to the Duffryn Co-opera- 
. Stores, Commercial Street, Mountain Ash. Messrs. 
rgan & Elford, architects, 1 Jeffrey Street, Mountain Ash. 


WALES.— May 8.—For erection of a front boundary wall at 
electric power station, Newport Road, Cardiff. Mr. | eee 
eatley, town clerk, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

WALEsS.— May 1to.—For repairs and renovations at Carmel 
pel, Beaufort. Mr. Hy. Waters, architect, Beaufort. 
WALES.—May 1to.—For erection of an additional class- 
m, &c., to the Board school, Llangadock. Mr. Tick, 
rgan; High Gate, Llangadock. 

WALES.—May 10.—For erection of a house and shop at 
nharan. Mr. James Smith, Cottages, Llanharan. 
WALES.—May 12.—For erection of Board school, out 
es and boundary walls in the parish of Llanbedryoch, 
jlesey. Mr. Jos. Owen, architect, Menai Bridge. 
WALES.—May 13.—For erection of a school at Mynydd- 


WALES.— May 14.—For rebuilding the Harp inn and five 


dwelling-houses at Skewen. Mr. J. Cook: Rees, architect, 
Neath. » 


WALES.-—May 16.—For erection of five shops.at Tir Phil. 
Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed 


_ WALES.—May 20.—For erection of workmen’s institute at 
Ynysybwl. Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre, 


WALES.—May 22.—For alterations and improvements to 
the Portmadoc Market Hall. Mr. Jno. Jones, clerk to Urban 
District Council, 20 Bank Place, Portmadoc 


WALLINGTON.—May 5 —For erection of seven shops and 
houses at Wallington, Surrey. Messrs Warran & Stupart, 
architects, 385 Green Lanes, Harringay, N. 

WALSALL.—May 12.—For alterations and additions to 
present schools, Bath Street, Walsall. Messrs. Bailey & 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WEsT HAM. — May 13. 
transformer chambers. 
Town Hall, West Ham. 


WESTON-SUPER- MARE, — May 6.—For erection of 
additional ward, &c, at the fever hospital, Uphill Drove Road, 
Weston-super-Mare. Mr, Hugh Nettleton, surveyor ‘Town 
Hall, Weston-super- Mare. 

WHITBY —May 22.—For erection of dwelling, for signal- 
house, &c., near Whitby, Yorkshire Messrs. Corderoy, Selby 
& Corderoy, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

WOODLAND —May 10.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday 
school and temperance hall at Woodland, Durham. Mr. I, 
Tarn, Zetland House, Woodland. 


—For the construction of eight 
_Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, town clerk, 


an 


AT the St. Helens Town Hall on the 29th ult. Mr. A. A. G. 
Malet, M.I.C.E., and Dr. Buchanan held an inquiry on behalf 
of the Local Government Board into the application of the St. 
Helens Corporation to borrow 18,500/. for works of sewage 
disposal. The town clerk explained that the scheme for 
which borrowing powers were sought was for the disposai of 
the sewage of the north-westerly portion of the borough, 
exclusive of Parr and Sutton, which would be the subject of a 


‘ig, Llanddarog. Mr. David Jenkins, 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


G TAR PAVING, 
ificial Stone §& IRosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
te Manufacturers & Contractors. 


,W. HOBMAN & Co. 
‘TONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


[LDON STONE. 


EATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


ir all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
tified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
ith GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. ; 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
| WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 


ATER SUPPLIES 


ONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
ic, Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
iter Finder, Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
ng abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
—Adi W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
Vell Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 
= ee RS Pad 


VALLONGO SLATE AND 
IBLE QUARRIES CO., LTD., 


EN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
‘ 

TE SLABS of any dimensionsfor | 
Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &, 


full particulars on application. 


TURNERY. 


‘ound, Twisted Balusters, 
___Newels, &o, 

| & WOOD, Ltd. 
eet Saw Mills, Leeds. 


architect, Llandilo. separate scheme. 


OXYLIN Fibrous Plaster 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. CAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 


OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 


ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, | 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD.) 
NEW CONSTRUCTION | 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 

PADIHAM, LANCS. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF, 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


m= LIVERPOOL. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTICG, 
Ig THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained Srom the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRAVE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


James Bedford & Co, 


. (Successors to 
m CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & H+ v) 
| 


I Ventilating Engineers. 
mer” = Mount Street, HALA. . 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
. SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout, 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 
Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
‘Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


REG. No. 821580. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


OONTRAOTOR TO | -Q-Sh¢ 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. Cee) 1861. 


2 


f~ 
AS 


“WARMING 


Every description of Asphatte laid and supplied, 
T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON S.E. 
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BAT A—continued. 
TEN DERS. © For additions to the Bath Statutory Hospital, Claverton Dov 
ARCLID. Mr. F. W. GARDINER, architect, Barton Street, —— 
For erection of a building for the steam road-roller at Arclid, Discharging wards. 
Cheshire. Mr. ALFRED PRICE, architect, Elworth. J. Foster . 
DAVenport Wii ve Qs a ee tee -& 169 0 o| F. Parsons . 
Birchall Bros:2). 4c See ee ees 161 5-0 Mould Bros. 
W. Proctor: i ag Bee ee eee ot eet oe Oke G. Fisher 
E. Pickstock ; A : 4 : : Pando Ao C, WIBLEY, James Street, Bath (accepted) . 
C. Gordon . : 5 : ; A , AsO nO Disinfecting roonts. 
S. Jackson . ; GAT 1020 Coleby & Sons : : 
W. STREET, Sandbach Heath (accepted ea (ik 37. OenO C. Wibley 
J. Foster 

BARNSLEY. F. Parsons . 

For erection of stone boundary walls in Pogmoor Road and Mould Bros. <p 
Jordan Hill. Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, archi- G. FISHER, Bath (accepted) a 
tects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

HiGHAM & SON, Measbrough Pre see! BIGGLESWADE. 
(accepted) . . . £472 18 4| For carrying-out the Broom drainage scheme. 
. JONES, engineer and surveyor. 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. W,-Cokeér.<= . ; : ° s ° 
For enlargement of Cambridge Street school. Mr. HENRy T. T. Pedrette . 0. 0-2 
FOWLER, architect. W. Swaker . . . : : . . 
Accepted tenders. Henman . 
J. H. Neal, Abbey Road, excavator, drainer T. W. Marsh : 
and bricklayer : ; . £1,204 I0 oO C. Campbell & Co. 
T. Slee, Warwick Street, carpenter and joiner P2000) O F. Ray. . : 
J. Walker, School Street, slater and plasterer. 318 0 0 R. Jackson . 
Ji. E, Goddard, Rawlinson Street, » painter, H. Williams : 
plumber and elazier : eZ 40.88 Stone & Skelton . 
W. W. Fairbairn, Rawlinson Street, stonemason 76 107.3 C. Wright 
W. Haynes . 
RAMEE: J. JACKSON, Forest Gate (accepted) 


For rebuilding of the Gloucester inn, Somerset Buildings, BRADFORD. — ; 
Bath. Mr. F. W. GARDINER, architect, Barton Street, | For erection of a caretaker’s house at Carlton Street 


Bath. Bradford. 
EUR oe ee Ia. Gaia aed ey - £959 12.0 Accepted tenders. 4 
Chancellor & Sons. : 5 ‘ ; 949 O_O -O. Booth & Son, Great Horton, mason. — 
Erwood & Morris. . : ; ; .:928..0'<0 F . Robinson, Thornton, joiner. — 
Wills & Sons ‘ : ; : : ; 2 950. ©. 0 E. Fox, Bradford, plumber. 
W. Webb . : 5 : : : ‘ Aiptenlon ole xe) J. W. Sugden, Bradford, plasterer. 
J. Foster’. 3 S217 OC. O20 T. Nelson & Son, Bradford, slater. 
F, PARSONS, Railway Place (accepted ) : 2 1:789 0-20 Hartley & Southwart, Thornton, painter. 


HAM HILL STONE 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM AIL. AND DOULTIING STONE 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
< Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St. 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pa 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATH 


ARTIFICIAL STONE it:.sttze S20", Sts cones, vee 
OETZMANN & CO. 4., 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Continuation North of Tottenham Court Road), 
60 & G1 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN; 
75 UNION STREET, RYDE. Apes on 
‘ENSURE ECONOMY ee sreeaeesteeveceeceeee 
WITH ELEGANCE AND a | 
COMFORT IN FURNISHING 
By consulting OETZMANN & COS 
“ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 
HOUSE FURNISHING,” 


a5 GRATIS AND POST FREE. eMIYED ANTIQUE OAK BOOKCASE with break centre, fitted ‘with 
nished with leather edging, 6 ft. wide 
ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE. Do. do. dG, eh straight instead of break 


= 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ae BARNET. DALTON-IN-FURNESS. 


treet works in Argyle, Granville, Queen’s and Manor | Foy completion of new church and school at Stainton. 


Roads, Barnet. Mr W. H. MANSbRIDGE, surveyor. 


) H. WHEELER, Blackfriars Road, S.E. Accepied tenders. 
acepled) . : , - . : - £2,192 9 oO G. Martin, mason, slater and plasterer : . £260 5. 0 
4 I. Burrows, carpenter and joiner ‘ ? see lO 1 A=: 
hd BEXHILL. J. T. Lawn, painter, plumber and glazier . 2 S40 TO 0 


W heeeliing, paving, metalling, kerbing, channelling and 


" naking-up of certain roads and laying-out promenade on 
he west mae On GEO. BALL, surveyor, peeve 
tarles nnis Ons : : : 49340 9 0 
es, Dem ; . . . . : . 8500 0 O ESHER. 
(Wimpey Co . +. : : , or © ©'| For erection of a post office at Esher, for H.M. Office of 
Cate ve een Lanes Goods Station, Wood eee AR de 
DAMS, r ’ ¥ A. 
See St 7939 994 DT stey & Co,’ SUN £4,250. £30 
aoe G. 2 Heasler : ‘ ° : : - 3,650 25 
1 : ‘ E. Potterton . 2 : : . wo a SOL 2 
y onstruction of new roads and sewers on the Penn Hill E. Wells ; ; } ; ; 3 aon 
*ark Estate, Branksome, Dorset. Mr. J. E. CLIFTON, C. Jackson. : : ‘ } : . 35534 bes 
urveyor. Cropley Bros , Ltd. F p ; ; Ok VG, 20 
‘& J. Hardy . : Z : F . - $2,999 9 0 F. Shute ; E ‘ , ? é 35547 4 
Syndicate ; ; : . ; . 2,386 16 II Haslemere Builders. : é £253,528 2 
Jenkins . : . : . . - 1,630 0 oO J. Appleby . ‘ : : ; ; = 3,570 50 
Semon > tC 0,503 0 OO] BE Nightingales =. >.) 3,510 20 
Sjaunders. P - . . . - 1,544 15 6 Viney & Stone. d : ‘ ; - 3,496 22 
CMaidment . ‘ . . . . o 155250 O70 F. Hawkey . : P : : : 2 3450 2 
Ee ae as i Je Wheatley & Sons > 905.9 So Ps paso 4o 
Ssaunders.. 4 : : . . - ZT, C. Oldridge & Son : . : 3 ‘ 21 20 
EC, BRIXEY, Newtown, Parkstone (accepted) 1,395 9 0 ter Steet ci & Sons . : . ‘ ’ oe, 3 Ico 
eo W. Wisdom . ; C ] : F - 3,400 10 
R . T. G. Sharpington : ; : : ate 3,947 10 
Hestoration of St. Colomb Major Church, Cornwall. Mr. W. H Lorden & Son . ‘ : Sues ons 353 — 
0. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, architect, 6 Queen Anne’s Turtle & Appleton GP eases ke 31585 20 
gate, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. R. HENRY HALE Higby & Labson . ‘ : : oun 23,200 20 
i Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. Speechley & Smith ‘ : : : i 3.250 20 
[mes CCC £6,108 7-4) (Gi Jackson ~ en ee eS Re 21 
. Lang ; : ‘ F * : ShAasage Fo DI W. H. Young 3 ; : . : += 3,200 75 
) frehane : : : : ; ‘ Cra ASG 3S . 2 W. H. Gaze & Son i : ; : 263,193 35 
\ Dart “Ose : : , J 4 4,156.0) 0 Harris & Rowe, Lida eon. 4 : - 3,100 La 
|. 5 etme 2 MA LG gL oon % Newland & Higgs: tours ie | en. aS ese a O1F 50 
a) Hobbs & Son . : F J ‘ “2 3,090 1m OHO H, FLINT (accepted) F i ; - » 2,929 30 
\ WIFFEN, Holsworthy (accepied ) : pre SsOLGee Lined T. Vaughan (w7thdrawn)  . 2 - 2,646 40 


€ower and new vestry work not to be executed at present. A Old materials. 


ATING “= BLACKWALL 
"ED GRINDROD & CO., GALVANIZED IRON 


ist st.. SHEFFIELD. 
GALVD. CORRUGATED 


tnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 
AND 


hzed Bricks. 
PLAIN WORKING-UP 


any work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
l, and Iron, and mianufacture also 
SHEETS. 
RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


| Lifts a Specialty. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner 


a f 
Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 
Udon : ry Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


— 


&e. 
IRON ROOFING 
Specialties a 
in Polished Work. B U f LD H N GS. 
i, oN — = : 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


’ 
ATING & CONTINUOUS | 
Bites ecori coupicn GALVANIZERS cued: IRONWORK. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR  oftices :—corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, 
HAND POWER. | LONDON, E.C. 


Ss 


E.” The “ Defiance” Washdown. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


[May 2, 19 


EVESHAM. 
For alterations and additions at the sanatorium, Bengeworth, 
Evesham. Mr. HENRY STANLEY HARVEY, architect, 
30 Sanatorium Road, Bengeworth. 
A. Cliff : £230. 30°:'0 
F, W. GARDUiL, Bengeworth, Evesham (ac- 
cepted) . 4 e ’ ; ‘ ‘ 199 0 oO 


EWELL. 


For erection of an engineer’s cottage at the Ewell sewage 
works. Mr. H. D. SEARLES Woop, architect, 157 Wool 
Exchange, Coleman Street. 


Williams & Taylor ; £539 © O 
T. W. Cannon : 534 15 oO 
Newton & Co... ; 465 0 oO 
Goodship &. Saunders . 445 0 0 
E. B Tucker ABT 0 An 
R. Jones & Son . 436 0 0 

394 9 0 


H. & W. Br AMS, Ewell (accepted ) 


GUILDFORD. 


For street works in the following roads :—Oxford Road, Oxford 
Terrace, the road connecting Onslow Road and ‘Queen’s 
Road, part of Ludlow Road, part cf Cooper Road. Mr. 
C. G. MASON, borough surveyor. 

E. H. King . : : 

Streeters & Todltunter . 

G. A. FRANKS, Station Approach, Guildford 
(ac cepted ) 


- £1,039. 0 0 
822 14 oO 


704 8 1 


HEADINGLEY. 


For alterations and enlargement of The Priory, Cumberland 
Road, Headingley, Leeds. Messrs. G. F. DANBY & 
E. M. SIMPSON, architects, 1o Park Row, Leeds. 


Accepted tenders. 


M. Wilson, bricklayer, mason, &c. 275000 
T. Harrod, joiner : ; ‘ : 455 %-0.:.0 
J. D. Vine, plumber. . ee 194 15 0 
W. Pennington & Sons, ningterer 108 0 oO 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater . ; a Heit, pach 78 O Bao 
A. B. Dykes & Son, painter : f ; SL 3d oA 0 


B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 


ESDEN PAPER 


Por Cpe ae Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
DAMP and DEADENS SounpD, 


WILLESDEN . PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS) LD-, WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, NW. 


American Maple Floor 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAI 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Intr > 
ened eo aa ie Rl 


D. WitT & COMPANY, 


XN 
Ni 


WA 


Ny 
SN 


BLACKFRIARS 


MANUFACTURER AND. PATENTEE OF 


COLLAPSIBLE Gu 
WROUGHT IRONWORK, RAILING 


“ PAVEMENT LIGHTS: 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS, 


SUN BLINDS, &c. 


HARROW. 
For making-up Kenton Avenue. Mr. J. Percy 
surveyor. 
C. Ford ; : : 
Bracey & Clarke . A 
Free & Sons : 


E. Hollingsworth ‘ 
WIMPEY & Co,, Hammersmith (accepted) . 


AULL. 
For plant and work required at Sculcoates Lan 
station (Contract 36), pipework, pumps, motors, 


Barker & Apsey ; 

Rose, Downs & Thompson, Ltd. ; 
Maxim Electrical and Wade Co., Ltd. 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. . a 
Crompton & Co, Ltd. ‘ : : We 
Korting Bros. Z i 
Aiton & Co," )) >. 

J. Spencer, Ltd., Wednesbury (informal g a 
THORNTON & CRABTREE, Bradford (cepted) 


ILFRACOMBE. fee si 


For erection of St. Peter’s new church, Ilfra 
Mr. GEO. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, architect, 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. Quantities by 
HALE, 33 Old Queen Street, Ven 

W. Witfen vy 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. 
W. Dart . : 
Luscombe & Sons . 

EF. J. Reed : 
Willcocks & Co. 

G. Bowen ‘ 
BRITTEN & PICKETT, Ilfracombe (accepted) 


IRELAND. 


BRIAN E. F. SHEEHY, engineer, Limerial 
D. HAYES, Fermoy (accepted) . ‘ : 


For alterations at the union fever hospital, Londonden 
M. A. ROBINSON, architect, Londonderry. — 
R. COLHOUN, Strand Road (accepted ) . wg 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER HE 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FA 
Telegrams, i Snewin, London.’’ LONDON, E.C, 


FOR ALL CL 
WATER-PROOF. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 


Placed under Floor 
Also for Damp Walls. Cee 


168 TO 176 DRUMMOND $ 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address 


Ss, 


ri 
fA 


AA 
E22 
, a 


WORKS, MANCHE 
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} IRTHLINGBOROUGH. PRESTON. 

| lerittion of a hall in Victoria Street, Irthlingborough, For street works in the back roads between Trower Street 
> Messrs. SHARMAN & ARCHER, architects, and Ruskin Street, Ruskin Street and Frenchwood Avenue, 


Brunswick Place and Prospect Place South, Dove Street 


yes «£9188 60 and Goldfinch Street, for the Corporation. 
! Brown & ‘Son . . 899 IO o Dove Street and Goldfinch Street. 
Smmmeome ll 895: |) 6G, CHADWICK, Blackburn (accepted). . £211 12 0 
"&C. Berrill - : ; ; , % . 895 © °!| For street works in North Road. from Garstang Road to 
}, Stevens. . ; ‘ ; : . , ae ph oa Ormskirk Road. 
SR ee 5 : J. MoxHamM & Sons, age gl Street (ac- 
“mus . 4 pe : : : ‘ ; : A ‘ £8 
HCRSLEY Bros., Wellingborough (accepted) . 855 5 5 cepreg) Z 7A? Bo 
se 
LONDON. ROCHDALE. 

jdecoration of offices, 85 Gresham Street, E.C. Messrs. | For painting, cleaning, &c, at the infirmary. 

> & R. P. BAINFs, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Cook & Sharp ? : : F . : . £114 Io oO 
5trand, W.C. Brook & Whitworth . | : 3 : 4) JOFTGS.@ 
jttley, Sons & Holness. ; ‘ 2 -£168 oO 0 Hill & Thackray. ; ie 6E ten Fo 
llingwood & Co. . . 148 0 0| J. & F.S, BUCKLEY, Bridge Street (accepted) 65 0 0 

H. LAscELLES & Co., 121 Bunhill Row, a, Ce 

| grt Fae Soke eee hi SALISBURY. 
) addition of new Series ieee chamber, &c., to : per d : Blue Boar Row.’ Mr’ 

5t. Peter’s Church, Streatham. Mr. "GEO. H. FELLOWES ae Behe erate Salisbury. Votan a ie he 
\PRYNNE, architect, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. Wincent & Pallandn i } £2,230 0 0 
Quantities by Mr R, HENRY HALE, 33 Old Queen Street, iter. ‘ : : 2 ; ‘ ; Db iidbiot 6 
Westminster, S.W. Wort & Way ah ke eae : : . 2,098 0 oO 
\, Smith & Son. : : : ; -£2:394 9 0 Harris Bros. . ; , ‘ : ; 12,075 oo 
(ddard & Sons 5 - é - : SP ONS OO Michelle. ; ’ : é . 2,089 0 0 
j& C, Bowyer. a 5 y : : - 2,168 0 0 Young Bros. . : : Y ; ; IO35) 6 'o 
H. a & Son A i : ; got gatet: OPO Dawkers . : " : , , p05; O20 
1G. Minter. r A eee les. On.0 HALE t 1) : ; ' 5 ; ‘ 8 

( ANSELL, Lambeth (accepted) : : Masihol oO. 0G pr oe fe jie ee a 

| MARYLEBONE. SOOTLANY: 

)epairs, &c., at the infirmary. For additions to ebaairidee f Aberdeen. 

30R & Co., Poplar (accepted : : “AF; OF26 

eee eee 2 ) ee Gall & Walker, mason. 

PLUMSTEAD. Leslie & Hay, carpenter. 
ie. : : A. Martin, slater. 

jyainting, &c., at the infirmary. J. Scott & Son, plasterer, 

EProctor . ; ; : é - 4 -£308 0 o A. Fiddis, plumber. 

( Mills 4 , 250 O80 J. Mason & Son, painter and glazier. 

| MILLs, Westcombe Park, Greenwich (ac- J. A. Sangster, heating engineer’s work. 

| {ae : ; j . 2 : ¢ (REZ O---0 Total, 47,3 38° 19s. 6a. 


HE « BATH STONE FIRMS, 


| TELEGRAMS: 7% 
EOBEITE, LONDON.” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. == gwn, wosrcdunne evan 
ee treme Head Offices: TES AAI. ae cnosvehon roan, simuico, 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINCS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 4g 
orks Py 
4p 


,| QUARRIES. gue wxeya®™ | Quarries. [* 


MONK’S PARK. gpsor eee anS* | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Hew COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. grt, & STOKE GROUND. 


To b 
FARLEIGH DOWN. gk® 9 © ee ap =| WESTWOOD GROUND. 


“i , btained only of | 
istered . y 
i MARK, | BRADFORD. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, 


| PORTLAND. Registered 
TRADE MARK 


WNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
ea. nan | 
lak edaokts 


INKER’S JOINERY & CABINET 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL COMPANY, LTD. 


HIGH ‘CLASS JOINERY, 


mal Fittings, Furniture, Wood Mantel Pieces, & Over-Mantels. 
ly Address: CONYBERE ST. BIRMINGHAM. 


* 


___ Telephone No. 478. Telegrams, “Joinery, Birmingham.” , 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Office of Works, War Office, and Admiralty. 


9 
‘ : 

¥ 

a 
me | 

‘ae 
ont’, 
ee 
2. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SCOTLAND—continued. SHENFIELD. 
For reconstruction and enlargement of Woodside public school, | For, erection of a residence at Shenfield, Essex, 


Aberdeen. G. & R. P. BAINES, architects, 5 Clemen 
Accepted tenders. - Strand, W.C. 
G. Hall, mason. Se Re Scott . os ° . . . Rar ss 
Hendry & Keith, carpenter. G. J. Hosking . . : . . . ‘ 
Mason & Stewart, slater. J. Chessum & Sons . . : , . 
J. Scott & Sons, plasterer. Turtle & Appleton 
Thorn & Strachan, plumber. A. & J. Cross. 
Murray & Mitchell, painter and glazier. Johnson & Co, Ltd. . 
- W. McKinnon & Co, steelwork. Battley, Sons & Holness . 
J. Abernethy & Co, iron and blacksmiths’ work. Brown ea ak . . . . Me 
Total, £17,087 18s, Hammon son. . . ’ . ; 
F..& HF - Higgs’. < ‘ é 
For supply and erection of the following for the Corporation E. West, Chelmsford*  . 5 é ae 
of Oban:—(No, 4) steam, exhaust, drain and other pipes, _ .* Accepted with slight deductions, 
pumps, condensing plant, &c.; (5) balancing transformers SHIPLEY. 


: ; By 
and. motor-generators; (6) storage batteries; (7) switch- For erection of a villa residence at Nab Wood, Shiple 
board; (8) arc lamps, incandescent lamps and fittings; Mr. ABM. SHARP, architect, Pearl Assurance B 


(9) cablework; (11) travelling crane. ; Market Street, Bradford. 


Accepted tenders. Accepted tenders. 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., Oriel ‘House, Farringdon Street, J. Deacon, Shipley, mason and joiner. 


London, E.C., steam-pipes. S. E. Jackson, Bradford, plumber. 
B. Thomas, Cornbrook Telegraph Works, Manchester, balanc- A. Taylor, Eccleshill, plasterer. 


ing eh uaa oe ee Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater, 

British Power Traction an ighting Company, Hu oa 
Works, York, storage batteries. SOUTHAMPTON. 
B. Thomas, switchboard. For construction of tramways in St. Deny’s Road. — 

Oliver & Co, Cambridge Place, Burrage Road, Woolwich, Saunders & Saunders sty ae 

Kent, arc lamps, &c. Coston & Co... 

St. Helens Cable Company, Ltd., Warrington, cablework. F. Osman . . 
J. Carrick & Sons, Ltd., Dalrydronworks, Edinburgh, travelling W. Griffiths & Co. te 
crane. G. Wimpey & Co. . : : ; : » 4,84 
; Graces. : : é ; ‘ 2 = ae 
For erection at the Riverbank gasworks of a telescopic gas- DoucLas & RICHARDS, Southampton (accepted) 4,66 
holder 120 feet diameter (bottom lift) by two lifts 30 feet 


d h SUTTON SCOTNEY. oS 
eep each. \ 


ai en tage For erection of a pair of cottages on Lower Cranbourne f 
Boyp & FORREST, Kilmarnock (accepted ) - £4,264 0" oO near Sutton Scotney, Hants: Messrs amin 


architects, Andover. 
F. Beale & Sons. 


SHUTFORD. Goodall % 

For cleaning-out and building a wall across the parish pool, so S. Bell. F ; 
as to make it watertight. C. Grace & Sons. ; : as abe 
W. WALTON, East Adderbury, Banbury (accepted) £16 10 6 Note.—No tender has at present been accepted. 


For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


PAA Vy SAW Ae Na Wo Ad AAPA Ne 


“QO” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUAL 


FOR INSIDE USE. FOR OUTSIDE USE. 2 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels: 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. a 
EASY’ FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUS 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. | 


USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE K " 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Staine ; 


ASPINALL’S ENAME 


MANUFACTURED BY 


L, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E 
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ae SUPPLEMENT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. WHITEHAVEN. 
i For erection of an infirmary on land adjoining the workhouse. 
Es DINING-ROOM, COWLEY MANOR. Mr. G. Boyp, architect, 33 Queen Street, Whitehaven. 
ie a E, wants Accepted tenders. 
ianrons To CHURCHYARD, ST. ANDREW-BY-THE-WARDROB L. Ferguson, Workington, mason . : . £4,885 0 oO 
eee Sens 2S R. Bragg, Workington, joiner . é .° 36440.) 
a W. Strathern, Whitehaven, plumber A vb Ae ORF OR D> 
ae. GOSLETT’S PREMISES, 127, 129 & 131 CHARING CROSS J. Lawson, Workington, plasterer : 649 0 0 
ROAD, W.. ( F 
| J. Lithgow & Sons, Workington, slater . Tp ROewOe, O 
L. Ferguson, ironfounder . : ; : 140 0 O 
TLE, STRATHBLANE, N.B.; DINING-ROOM. 4 
WTREATH CAs et sep daclieiald E. McConn, Whitehaven, painter . } : 320> 0. .O 
RAL SERIES._RIPON: VIEW OF THE SOUTH SIDE OF NAVE. Received too late for Classification. 
’H SIDE OF THE NAVE, SHOWING DOUBLE BUIRESSES. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
+ a ; For enlargement, Chisenhale Road, Hackney—boys, 48 ; girls, 
TOTTENHAM. 48 ; infants, 48 ; total, 144, with additional cloakrooms for 
each department. 
street works in Fairview, Gladesmore (first section), Willmott & Sons . £2,725 0 0 
Jewlyn, Napier (remainder) and Berkeley Roads, and W. Gregar & Son . 2,677.0 0 
ourley Street. Mr. W. H. PRESCOTT, engineer. J. Chessum & Sons . 2,651 0 O 
| / Accepted tenaers. Snewin Bros & Co. . 2,635 0 O 
Fairview Road. W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. P . A622, 59301050 
Adams, Wood Green. : : ‘ .£797 0 0 C. Miskin & Sons) . . : ‘ : be2,522) O40 
F.& F.J. Wood . : , : : 42555 Oe .O 
| ae ; ee Road. E. Lawrance & Sons eM eel ne 0k 2,498) OL>0 
‘Adams . ° : : ESF Rat es J. & M. Patrick : , ; ‘ : 2) 2,484 0710 
| Gourley Street. OF Cox suet 2,439.0" 0 
gags . : ‘ ar 2eGL Onto Treasure & Son, London and Shrewsbury * are 273074 0.0 
Be cs ire Road. For manual-training centre for twenty (with extension to forty), 
Bloomfield South Tottenham s , Siro hiro. O Slade, Greenwich. 
Newt Roa ee eee 108 
| aes - + + 779 9 ©} Tohnson & Co.. etn he. 1,020. 0° ‘0 
es Road. J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. : f : : . 964 0 0 
‘Bloomfield aa Pree 1-049 Or OC ty WP: Bulied & Gokaee ews «rule ar ae 957% 9.0 
J. Garrett & Son. : : 5 ‘ : 920. 0 O 
| J. & C. Bowyer : ; : ; : ; 897 0 O 
| J. Marsland & Sons. : : : : : 893 0 O 
3 WATERLOO. E. Triggs. ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : 883 0 Oo 
be a of branch shop and cottages at Waterloo, Lancs. Kirk & Randall . . - : : : 878 0 © 
fr. A. J. Howcrort, architect, 12 Clegg Street, Oldham. Thomas & Edge. : : : , : 852 10 Oo 
Tru): ene. a « : ‘ : : ‘ 824. 0 0 


‘WOOLLEY, Newmarket Road, Taunton, Ashton- under- 
uyne (accepted ‘} * Recnended for acceptance. 


uilding & Decorating Department. 


HN BARKER & CO, L° 


KEN Sin GTON. 


GARRY OUT 


tH-CLASS DECORATIONS, INTERIOR JOINERY, 
[ARBLE & DECORATIVE PLASTER WORKS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, and 
tavorrowat & SANITARY ENGINEERING WORKS, 


| IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


have a large and competent staff, and can always arrange for 2 
representative to wait upon clients to suit their convenience. 


_ WARMING APPARATUS BY STEAM AND HOT WATER. 
KING APPARATUS OF SPECIAL DESIGN. STOVES & INTERIORS.. 


e fea ee hs ee 


DESIGNS, PLANS AND ESTIMATES FREE OF CHARGE. 
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(May 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued. 


For special school for mentally defective children, enlarge- 
ment, two classrooms of twenty each, Mansfield Road, 


Marylebone. 

H. Wall & Co. . . 41,480 0 0 

Marchant & Hirst wt TIAA. iO 

Treasure & Son 15431 % 0-0 

General Builders, Ltd. 1,408 0'0 

‘McCormick & Sons . a 1,389 0 oO 

Cr Goxivek : é : 1375 OO 

C. Dearing & San 1330230 230 

Willmott & Sons , 1312 07/0 

G.. S. S. Williams & Son . 1,306 0 0 

E, Lawrance & Sons * ‘ 13270 (One 
For three rooms of twenty ee te scneak Haverstock 

Hill, Marylebone 

F3 Gough & Co. A 4,264 oO 

McCormick & Sons . 4,245. 9 

C. Dearing & Son B21 Gs 2O 

Willmott & Sons 4,150 oO 

J. Grover & Son 4,142 0 

L.H & R. Roberts . 4,135.0 

Marchant & Hirst 4.118 o 

H. Wall & Co. . 4,118 o 

OPE S05 canaes t 4,068 o 

G. S. S. Williams & Son . : ; ok $882" 10 

E. Lawrance & Sons : : s : i AyOLt WO 

J. Simpson & Son . : , . ; «PET AS oO 

Stimpson & Co. wath O 

Treasure & Son 3,692 Oo 

E. Triggs * 3,553 0 


for extending low-pressure hot-water apparatus to three new 


corridors on ground, first and second floors, Haseltine 

Road, Greenwich: 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. BATES 6 206 
C. Kite: & Co... ITS 5 1 Qi. 40 
T. Knight & Sons : P i ; LUT2S IO FO 
J. Esson : ; ‘ : : : S71 BZ 3% (O20 
Palowkar & Sons. II14 10 oO 
Bates & Sons * 99 10. 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


000; 0° 6.0; 0-076. 'O"0 7050.07 0.0 


Pu YMOUTG. 
For electrically wiring the destructor works, 
PATON, borough engineer. 
Lord & Shand ; 
HEATH & Co., Plymouth ase ) 


For street works in“the following streets and lanes: 
Plain Lane, South View Terrace Section 2 (foot 
Collingwood Avenue Lane, Clayton Place, ‘ur 
Road No. 1, Turret Grove Road No, 2, Mr. Jam 
borough surveyor. 


Turret Grove Road No. 2, 
Jefford & Sons : 


E. DUKE, Plymouth (accepted ee : = 


Turret Grove Road No. 1, 
Jefford & Sons . hina 
E. DUKE (accepted ) 


South View Terrace, Section 2, 
vA 


Pearce Bros, 
E. DUKE (accepted ) 


Mutley Plain Ln 
Pearce Bros. : : 
E, DUKE (accepted) 


Collingwood Avenue Lane, L 
Pearce Bros. " 
E, DUKE ( accepted ) 


: Clayton Place, 
Jefford & Sons . : g 
Pearce Bros. 
E. DUKE (accepted ) 


AT the meetiag of the Liverpool housing casts 
on the 28th ult, Mr. Austin Taylor in the chai 
announced that Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.LBA 
intending architect to the London County Council 
offered and had agreed to accept the position of asses 
competition shortly to be thrown open to ar 
scheme providing for the erection of houses ‘i 
classes on the Hornby Street area. 
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Birmingham—w. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. 
Glasgow—W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. 
Dublin—Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 


Holland - Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijnhaven 37, 
Rotterdam. 
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) KE OF CONNAUGHT AT WOLVERHAMPTON. TRADE NOTES. 


3 Duke and Duchess of Connaught visited Wolverhampton | THE extensions to the Technical schools, Sale, are being 
cediy (Thursday) for the purpose of declaring the ex- | warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ patent Man- 
tionopen. Asa souvenir of the occasion His Royal High- | chester grates, exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet panels, 
was presented by Messrs. Chubb & Sons with a key | supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


‘hich we are able to give a presentment. MESSRS. COUSLAND & MACKAY, ventilating engineers, 

Glasgow and Manchester, have carried out the ventilation of 
St Mary’s Street Boys’ school, Kidderminster, by means of 
Mackay’s patent direct-acting turret ventilators and improved 
quadrant inlets, of which they are the sole makers 


MESSRS, ARCHIBALD SMITH & STEVENS, of Queen’s Road, 
Battersea, write to us to the effect that they supplied the two 
express passenger lifts which have been fitted in the Alliance 
Insurance Company’s handsome new offices in the Strand, 
an illustration of which appeared in our issue of the 18th ult. 

Mr. ALBERT HILDESHEIMER, fine art publisher and colour 
printer, asks us to mention that he has secured new offices and 
warehouses at 33 and 34 Shoe Lane, E.C, as his old premises 

—2 New Zealand Avenue, E.C.—were entirely destroyed by 
the recent great fire in Barbican. 

Mr. SAM DEARDS’s patent self-locking glazing system has 
lately been adopted for the following electric power stations and 
car-sheds, viz :—Oban, Sutton, Broughty Ferry, Ilford, Weston- 
super-Mare; also for the Walthamstow School Board, new 
roofing at Fulham Workhouse, extensions at Messrs Mann, 
Crossman & Paulin’s, Mile Endy and Southampton Library. 

MESSRS. JAMES PAIN & Sons, g St. Mary Axe, manu- 
facturers of the useful smoke cases for drain testing, for- 
ward us a lengthy list of testimonials which they have received 
from surveyors, engineers, sanitary inspectors of corporations, 
urban and rural district councils, &c., all of which are emphatic 
in their testimony to the value of this very simple contrivance. 

MESSRS. MESSENGER & Co,, LTD., horticultural builders, of 
Loughborough, in a neat little price list. which they have just 
got out, give some capital illustrations, some of them from 
photos, of work which they have recently carried out. These 
buildings combine lightness with substantiality in an eminently 
practical manner, and to judge by the prices given their cost is 
not by any means an onerous matter. We are reminded in 
this booklet that Messrs. Messenger are the holders of 
numerous medals, &c., gained at the various exhibitions. 

THE new municipal buildings, town hall, court-room, 
police offices and swimming baths for the Town Council of 


The key, which is of the finest workmanship, is fashioned 
rn solid gold by hand, and has the shamrock as the base of 
design, in reference to His Royal Highness’s title, his 
; “C,” in diamonds, forming the centre of the bow. It 


prepared from the design of Mr. Walter Churcher, and is 
sented by Sir George Hayter Chubb, Bart., chairman of the 
«don committee. 


a LIPRARY FITTED) WITH “KINNEAR” AUTOMATIC STEFL ROLLING FIRE DOORS. 
woot, 


imme KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING ee... 


DOORS, pba a Pie and PARTITIONS. 


ne S. FOLDING GATE CO., 19, 20 & a1 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, Tanai W.G,, 


‘07 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Lowest Current Rates. 
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Clydebank are ventilated and warmed on Key’s improved 
“Plenum” method, whereby the air, after being filtered and 
warmed in winter, and filtered and cooled in summer, is pro- 
pelled into the apartments in such volume as will renew the 
air within them from seven to fourteen times per hour posi- 
tively, and without draughts. The designing of the scheme, 
and the whole work of fitting up the apparatus, including 
steam boilers, steam engines, air propellers, &c, were carried 
out by Mr. William Key, of London and Glasgow. Mr James 
Miller, Blythswood Square, Glasgow, was the architect. 


MESSRS. THE GRAHTRYX VENTILATING AND ENGINEER- 
ING Co., LTD., successors to Baird, Thompson & Co, Ltd., 
ventilating engineers, and specialists in ventilation, heating, 
drying, cooling and sanitation, of 23 Sutterton Street, Cale- 
donian Road, inform us that they have recently finished 


ventilating and warming by low-pressure steam the new free: 


hbrary at Wolverhampton and the new drill hall, Bilston. 
Amongst other contracts they now have in hand are the 
ventilation and warming of the new Technical schools for the 
Southend Corporation and the new Technical school for the 
Tunbridge Wells Corporation, the heating and hot-water 
supply of Oak Lodge, Wimbledon, for Mr. A. J. Bolton, and 
the ventilation and warming of Broadway Court, Evesham, 
for Mr. A. Ede Navarro. 


VARIETIES. 


THE new Wesleyan chapel at Great Hale, near Sleaford, 
erected at a cost of about 650/., was opened on Sunday last. 

THE new Wesley Sunday schools, situate in Church Street, 
Whitby, were dedicated on Wednesday, 


THE sites committee of the London County Council have 
concluded it is not expedient that a site on the Crescent island 
to be formed in connection with the Holborn-to-Strand improve- 
ment should be reserved for the erection of new offices for the 
Council. 

THE new Roman Catholic church of St. Andrew’s, erected 
at Ravelston Place, Edinburgh, to serve the growing Catholic 
population in the ‘north: west district of the city, has been 
opened. The new church is only a temporary edifice It is 
built of wood in the old English style, seated with chairs 
upholstered in tapestry, and affords accommodation for 600 
worshippers, The church cost about 850/. : 
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J. WEEKS & CO., LIMITED, 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. ‘ ~~ 
sup Dey all kinds of Boilers, their Improved and other valve 
tested Hot-water Pipes, Uastings, Connections and Fittings 
» at lowest retail prices. 
Telegraph, “ Hortulanus, London,” Telephone No. 8729. 


THE Abercorn Public school, erected on the Renfrew } 
Paisley, at an estimated cost, including furnishings, of 2¢ 
was formally opened on the 28th ult. It occupies a ; 
three acres. The main building is two storeys: in heig ’ 
ceilings 14 feet high. Accommodation is provided f 
scholars, and there are wide fireproof staircases for t 
and girls at their respective entrances. : 

THE Council of the Institution of Civil Engin 
awarded ‘the following medals and premiums :—A Telf 
medal to Mr. W. M. Mordey, and a George Stephe 
medal to Mr. B._M. Jenkin, a Watt gold medal to Mr, 
Aspinall, and Telford premiums to Messrs. W. C 
thwaite, A. H. Haigh, B.Sc., and J. Davis. TheCo 
also awarded the Howard quinquennial prize of the ir 
to Mr. R. A. Hadfield, of Sheffield, for his scientific we 
investigating methods of treatment and new alloys of ste 
on account of the importance in industry of some of 
products introduced by him. 


THE new baths and washhouses which have been 
by the Fulham Borough Council were opened on the 1 
The establishment is a fine and commodious one. It 
swimming ponds—a ladies’ bath with 31 dressing-b 
first-class men’s bath with 64 dressing- boxes and 
class men’s bath with 125 dressing-boxes — Tn additio: 
are 28 first-class and 56 second-class private baths for 
and 18 first-class and 41 second-class private baths f 
besides douche baths, &c. Separate entrances are, o 
provided for men and women, but both are situat 
central or administrative block, which fronts Melmoth 
The public washhouse is situated in Hartismere Road, 
attractively built and finished. It contains stalls for 66 was 
a like number of drying horses and four hydro-extract 


under the washhouses while adjoining i is the engine-roon 
well-house. A furnace chimney, 80 feet high, is also pr 
and built entirely detached from the building. Ther 
course, the usual attendants’ and general offices. T 
scheme has cost. over 60,0007. Mr. H. Dighton Pea 
Chancery Lane, is the architect 
ON Thursday, April 25, the ceremony took place 
marked the completion of the first stage in the schem 
restoration of Paisley Abbey, the ceremony in questi 
the formal reopening of the venerable church Th 
scheme provides for the restoration of the choir, the 
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je central tower, and in the meantime the first section of 
wer and the transepts has been finished, whilst the old 
jrin Chapel or sounding aisle has been opened up, and a 
ary organ chamber has been placed at the entrance to 
oir. It has been the aim of the architect, Dr. Rowand 
son, of Edinburgh, to have the restoration work so 
| out as to be in unison with the existing nave and the old 
| portion of the edifice, and in this, as is shown by the 
vements already effected, he has been eminently suc- 
|, The transepts, of which but a ruined gable was all that 
emained, have been admirably restored and brought 
| the church proper, and an excellent harmony has been 
ed in their junction with the nave. An impressive appear- 
has also been given to the transepts by the beautiful 
d-glass windows which have been placed in them. 
are three of these windows, and the largest, representing 
ophets and evangelists, has been erected by Mrs. Polson, 
sstmount, in memory of her husband.. The restoring of 
‘st section of the central tower has been a work of great 
‘tude. Every precaution: has been taken to make the 
ations thoroughly secure. The tower rises from four 
ve piers connecting the choir and the nave, and the 
action, 40 feet square, has been carried several feet above 
of of the main building. Owing to the formation of the 
piers four arches have been formed between the pillars, 
ilings being beautifully groined, whilst the ceilings of the 
cting transepts are of gracefully carved woodwork. _ By 
estoring of the transepts additional space has been 
jed in the nave, and the sitting accommodation of the 
h has been altogether increased by about 400 Advantage 
een taken of the improvements to introduce the electric 
into the edifice. The work so far completed has been in 
ess during the past three years, and has cost fully 
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THE Holbeck Guardians have accepted tenders amounting 
to 6,924/. for part of the work connected with the extensions 
and alterations at the workhouse. 


THE memorial-stone of a new United Free church, to be 
dedicated to St. James, which is in course of erection in 
Kilmalcolm, N.B., at a cost of 11,0007, was laid on Saturday 
last 


THE United Methodist Free church, Westcliff-on-Sea, was 
opened on April 30. The style is Perpendicular. Messrs. 
Battley, Sons & Holness were the contractors, and Messrs. 
G. & R. P. Baines the architects. 


THE scaffolding upon which Frank Dobbs, of Birmingham, 
and William Carr, of Burton-on-Trent, both steeplejacks, were 
working on a chimney at Cheetham & Hill’s foundry, Derby, 
collapsed on the 28th ult. Both men fell, 50 feet, Dobbs being 
killed outright. Carr broke his fall on the roof of a shed, 
through which he crashed on to some barrels, sustaining con- 
cussion and broken ribs. He is still unconscious. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Dudley Board of Guardians 
the building committee reported that the estimated cost of the 
new laundry, washhouses and boiler-house was I1,000/ , which 
included the cost of boilers, architect’s and quantity surveyor’s 
charges, salary of clerk of the works, cost of raising loan and 
contingencies ; and they recommended that Mr. J. A. Fullwood, 
of Sedgley, mining engineer, be employed to make an inspec- 
tion of the fireclay workings under the site of the land on which 
it was proposed to erect the laundry building, &c., and that his 
report be forwarded to the Local Government Board They 
further recommended that the Local Government Board be 
asked to allow the sum of 1,163/. 22 per cent. consolidated 
stock, being the unexpended balance of the sale of fireclay, to 
be applied towards the cost of the new laundry buildings. The 
report was adopted. 


THE half-yearly meeting of the Scottish Building Trades 
Federation was held last week, Mr. Robert Lamb, builder, 
Edinburgh, president, in the chair. Members were present 
from ‘various parts of the country, including Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, Kilmarnock, Stirling, Inver- 
ness, Coatbridge, Airdrie, &c... The secretary, Mr. James L. 
Selkirk, submitted the report, which detailed the work carried 
on by the executive during the past six months. The subjects 
referred to therein were severally considered and discussed, 
and a number of important resolutions were come to in regard 
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visiting committee of the East Riding Asylum require 
>/, for extension purposes, including the erection of a 
on for 120 patients. 

HE Ayr Corporation have accepted the tender of Mr. 
am Watson, Ayr, amounting to 1,753/., for drainage con- 
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to future operations. These had reference to organisation, 
trade disputes, working by-laws, conditions of contract, finance, 
&c. Aresolution was arrived at to render the federation a still 
more efficient instrument for the promotion of the various 
objects. for the furtherance of which it was instituted. An 
influential deputation from the National Association of Building 
Trades’ Employers of Great Britain and Ireland attended, azd 
addressed the meeting in encouraging terms. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


ADMIRAL SIR HENRY NICHOLSON, K.C.B., chairman, and 
the directors of Electric Lighting Boards, Ltd, entertained a 
large party at luncheon at the Criterion Restaurant on Friday 
last to meet Miss A. Ashton Bence on her departure for the 
Cape on the company’s behalf, the party including Sir James 
Weeks Szlumper, D.L., J.P., Professor R. H. Smith, M.Inst.C.E., 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, A.M.Inst.C E., Major Fox (London 
Salvage Corps), Dr. Hoffman (Home. Office), Mr. Max Byng, 
M.Inst.C.E. (General Electric Company), Mr. F. R. Farrow, 
F.R.ILB.A, Mr. Pateftson (Johnson & Phillips), Mr. Bloxam 
(Abel & Imray), Mr. Crick (Rose-Innes, Son & Crick), Mr. 
Theodor (Theodor & Rawlins) and a number of friends and 
experts., Miss Bence, who was the recipient of many flattering 
telegrams, was congratulated on her enterprise by Sir Henry 
Nicholson and wished “good speed” by Sir James Szlumper 
on her arduous task at the Cape, which has much similarity to 
that of her successful visit to the United States in 1901, when 
the company’s properties in America were sold for a very large 
consideration. Major Fox thanked the chairman for the visitors, 
and concluded the proceedings by entertaining the party at the 
Shaftesbury Avenue station of the London Salvage Corps. 


CONSIDERABLE progress is being made in-the erection of 
the electricity generating station at Oban, N.B, The buildings 
are now well advanced, and gangs of men are engaged on the 
system of distribution. When completed the power will be 
generated from Babcock boilers, three 100 horse-power steam 
dynamos and electric accumulators. Mr. H.R. T. Burstall (of 


Messrs. Burstall & Monkhouse, London), the consulting engi- 
neer, gave an interesting lecture in the Oban Hall, and with 
the assistance of numerous lantern slides described the system 
being adopted. Mr. Burstall showed and explained the many 
purposes for which electricity could be used in buildings, &c., 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS (0 
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THE tenth meeting of the current session of the 


George Street, Edinburgh. 
advocate, made a long communication, in which 
‘some railway problems considered from the s 


. LTD, POCKET NOOK, ST. E 


as in lighting by arc and incandescent lights, 
heating. Mr. Robertson, the convener, explaine 
hoped to be able to supply the current for lightin: 
unit and for power at 3@. per unit, and, if so, cons m 
find there would be a large saying in comparison wit 
of gas, which at present is charged at 75. 6d, per 1 
Oban. Mr. Robertson pointed out, however, that 
current to be charged must depend on the cons 
urged all ratepayers to support the scheme by send 
applications. The convener intimated that a co 
been entered into with Messrs. Claud Hamilton, Lt 
engineers, Glasgow, whereby this company is appoir 
wiring contractors to the Council, and will underta 
of buildings for lighting and power on a deferre: 
system, extending over five or seven years, at rat 
by the Council, the work being carried out to the s 
and approval of their engineer. he) 
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Society of Arts was held on Monday night in th 
Mr. Norman D, ) 


American practice. Touching on the problem of th 
commended the ease of railway travelling in At 
partly to the excellent build and design of the rol 
and more so to the absence of “chairs.” Whether 
locomotive the Americans were well ahead of us in. 
of railway track, though they were not yet content. | 
did not seem to understand the question of curves, 
great pains were taken in laying out curves, w 
that there was an entire absence of jolting and lurchi 
were behind also in the signalling as compared with 
where the safety and convenience of the arr 
were very great. The brake system was like 
the problem of control and couplers having 
in the States. We were still years out of d 
subject, but he was glad to say that within the pa 
a Great Western locomotive had appeared with b 
bogey wheels. Subsequently Mr. Macdonald 

detail the locomotive power on American railways 
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4. different types of engines and their outstanding features. 
teresting collection of slides of locomotives was shown 
4. screen, and it was observed that our railway men con- 
4; excused themselves for not having more powerful 
1s by pointing out that the tunnels in this country pre- 
| us from getting so big ones as other nations. That was 
ue, but even as matters were we had not got’to the limit 
| and power. Finally, Mr, Macdonald praised the com- 
nd luxury of the American passenger coaches, and re- 
i dthat evidently one of the problems that had not yet 
| srappled with in this country was the thorough cleaning 
(riages. At the close, Mr. Macdonald, whose paper was 
ely illustrated, was awarded a cordial vote of thanks. 


METROPOLITAN BAKERIES. 


Jast report Dr. Dudfield, medical officer of health to the 
h of Kensington, has the following remarks on the 
(struction of bakeries, a subject which has not yet received 
‘tention of the authorities which is demanded by its 
tance :— ‘ 
| garded from the public health point of view, probably 
tt of the new Act is of moré immediate or greater interest 
sanitary authority than that relating to bakehouses. As 
‘ts London, the defects of the places where bread is made 
\rgely dependent on two facters—(1) That the premises 
}aot constructed for the purpose, and (2) that they are 
jground. Ere long the borough councils will have to face 
/iestion whether these underground premises are sanitarily 
te When the Factory and Workshop Act, 1895, became 
}; was hoped that (by sub-section (3) of section 27) a 


towards the abolition of underground bakehouses 
been achieved; but this hope was not realised, 
although the defect in the sub-section had been 


instrated, under circumstances to be related la er 
he Act of 1901 did nothing to immediately secure 
esired object. But there is hope in the future, 
| wish to draw the attention of the Council to the matter 
yet there is time to avoid, in respect of bakehouses, the 
| mistake resulting from the inaction of the sanitary 
by it between 1856-73, in regard to private slaughter- 
S. 

ith few exceptions the bakehouses in the borough are 
iground bakehouses, being generally the two basement 
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rooms—kitchen and scullery—of an ordinary dwelling-house, 
adapted by the construction of one or more ovens under the 
footway of the adjoining street; imperfectly lighted by a‘ 
hinged sash in the stall-board of the shop, this, moreover, 
being the principal if not the only means of ventilation In 
practice, however, the window is seldom opened, for operative 
bakers who work in great heat are very susceptible to the 
effects of draughts—and when opened it admits dust and other 
street filth blown in from the carriageway. It would seem " 
impossible to a sanitary authority to “ certify ” a bakehouse so 
situated, so constructed, so ill-lighted, and practically un- 
ventilated, to be “suitable” for the purposes of a business | 
demanding the utmost cleanliness. 

But we have not yet done with the new provisions of law, ° 
for it is further enacted in sub-section (7) that— 

“Tn the event of the refusal of a certificate by the District 
Council, the occupier of the bakehouse may within twenty-one 
days from the refusal, by complaint apply to a court of 
summary jurisdiction, and if it appears to the satisfaction of the 
court that the bakehouse is suitable for use as regards construc- 
tion, light, ventilation and in all other respects, the court shall 
thereupon grant a certificate of suitability of the bakehouse 
which shall have effect as if granted by the District Council.” 

In a word, asingle magistrate, who may be without practical 
knowledge or experience in regard to the matter, may override 
the decision of the District Council, a sanitary authority acting 
upon the advice of their expert officers. 

It is, of course, to be hoped that no such conflict will arise 
in the execution of the law, but that the trade will themselves 
take steps to bring matters to a satisfactory settlement in con- 
formity with the requirements of the Act and the necessities of 
the case. It should not be difficult to establish co-operative 
bakeries, if it were found impracticable for each baker to pro- 
vide himself with a suitable bakehouse above or underground. 
Probably a solution may be’ found in a new system, under 
which bakers’ shops should become, in the main, distributing 
agencies or places for the sale of bread made in large whole- 
sale bakeries, where this staple article of human food shall 
have been prepared by machinery. Nothing better could be 
desired—looking at the matter from the point of view proper 
to the sanitary authority. In any case, the matter should not 
be allowed to drift, for if the bakers do nothing, and if the 
sanitary authorities fail to make their views known, it may’ be 
alleged, and not unreasonably, on the expiration of the period 
of grace, that the people cannot be supplied with the “ staff of 
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life” should “ unsuitable” underground bakehouses be closed, 
in conformity with the express provisions of the new Act. 


LIGHT AND SANITATION. 


An address was delivered by Sir J. Crichton Browne on | like a mighty scavengers broom, sweeping before 


“ Light and Sanitation ” at the Sanitary Congress in Manchester. 
He said:—We_ have scriptural warrant as well as personal 


experience for believing that the “light is sweet,” and that it is - 


“a pleasant thing to behold the sun.” And my thesis this 
morning is that it is not only a pleasant but a wholesome thing 
to bask in the rays of that great luminary. And in submitting 
that thesis to you I am asking your acceptance of no new 
doctrine, for it has long been held. almost all over the world 
that certain salutary influences emanate from the sun as part 
of his radiant energy. True, the sun has been accused of 
morbific as well as of healthful operations. Snow-blinders, 
certain cutaneous eruptions, and sunstroke have been justly 
laid to his charge, and, like the moon in the matter of lunacy, 
he has had to bear the blame of visitations of which he has been 
wholly innocent. But whatever his pathogenic misdeeds, real 
or imaginary, may have been, they have been far more than 
counterbalanced, even in popular estimation, by his beneficent 
and healing powers, and in many countries we hear echoes of 
the common Italian proverb, “Where the sun does not enter 
the doctor comes,” and find prevalent the practice of exposing 
to his bleaching and cleansing processes clothing, bedding, and 
other articles liable to pollution. Much patient investigation is 
yet necessary as to the action of light on bacteria. We want to 
know its action, in different degrees of intensity, on different 
species in different surroundings, but even now what we know of 
its action on the disease-causing varieties warrants us in hailing 
it as a sanitary ally of the first puissance in our combat with 
disease. That cannot be too strongly insisted on. We know 
already that bright sunlight is fatal to many of our most 
dangerous and insidious enemies amongst the bacteria, and 
that even the feeble rays of the winter sun will often suffice for 
their destruction. We know that the slow and sustained action 
of light, even of comparatively low temperature, on these 
bacteria, when they are not killed by it, so alters their 
behaviour that they are afterwards different from bacteria not 
so acted on in their power of fermenting organic substances. 
We know that when the spores of bacteria escape into the air, 
and are there enveloped in the direct rays of the sun, they 
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gradually deteriorate and lose their pernicious quali 
seem to understand why epidemics due to parasitic 
so often associated in people’s minds with dull, cloud 
weather. We realise that that pencil of sunlight 
planet intercepts and that whisks round its circumfer 
in its revolutions on its axis is, if I may use an ignol 


noxious and injurious matter. We conclude that it is 
obligation upon all of us to give the light free play, to d 
that can hinder or obstruct its salubrious progress Li. 
more deep and intimate human relations ofa sanitary nat 
light is a necessary condition of mental and bodily we 
Its tonic psychical effects are everywhere recognised, 
properly organised men and women love the light, and it. 
merely to children that darkness brings with it a 
powerlessness, danger and alarm. But whatever t 
peutic values of the different rays of light may be, whi 
heaven’s own mixture, is the normal cerebral atmosph 
variations in its intensity have probably widely diff 
stitutional effects. These, however, are not always i 
and obvious, but often remote and subtle, and gra 
have arisen from confusing the primary psychical 
secondary somatic consequences of light in the huma 
sation. Light is instrumental in preserving healt 
maintaining it at a high standard by its immediate 
the individual man, psychical and trophical, as well as | 
action in safeguarding him from microbic attacks. Lig! 
sanitary agent of the first order, and it behoves 
sanitarians to spread the light, to conserve the li 
protect it from pollution. f 
In this country, until a very recent date, there wer 
legislative restrictions on the enjoyment of this common ne 
sary of life. The window tax, which was instituted 
and continued in force until 1851, among other ev 
blighted domestic architecture for 150 years; it und 
in some degree, the physical vigour of the people, and 
on them decrepitude from the vestige of which we are d 
suffering to this hour. The effect of the window tax 
accustom the people to dingy dwellings, and I questio 
we have even yet, arrived at a state of fenestral perfe 
is for practical sanitarians to insist on the big window and 
open window, and to teach that the light and air that th 
admit sweeten and disinfect the house, and prevent s 
and divers diseases. But the big window will not be of 1 
avail if the light cannot gain access to it, and its situatior 
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js its size is therefore of sanitary importance. It should 
i placed that it is not heavily overshadowed, and that the 
{ht during some part of the day can directly fall on it. 
ere we encounter the great crux in connection with sani- 
ouse-building in our towns and cities. It is impossible to 
.s without anxiety the piling-up process that is going on. 
. walled towns of yore the houses grew aloft, acrogenously, 
| on storey, because lateral expansion was impossible 
the protected area, and in the industrial towns of to-day 
,mic considerations as rigid as stone walls create en- 
es within which accommodation can only be found for 
.owds that press into them by packing them tier on tier. 
J eral skyward movement is in progress. Artisan dwell- 
warehouses, shops, mills and mansions go on adding 
, to their stature, and lengthening and deepening the 
saround them. There are streets in London that are 
sunnels, courts like damp cellars, rooms innumerable— 
n fashionable quarters—that no glint of sunshine has ever 
id. Little wonder that so many of our London children— 
fanchester children, too—are puny mites, with poor, thin 
and flabby muscles. In dealing with that housing 
j:m which should occupy the most prominent place on the 
of every social reformer, and on the solution of which the 
‘ittention should be concentrated, it should be steadily 
- in mind that every human habitation or block of habita- 
should be surrounded by a belt of light as inviolate as the 
} of silver sea that surrounds our island. 
will be of small avail that we provide open spaces about 
-wellings and enlarge our windows if at the same time we 
) the window of the sky to be blurred and darkened, and 
{; unhappily what is going on all over this England of 
| This is the age of smoke in which we are living. Our 
ation has increased, our industries have multiplied, our 
; have become condensed and extended, and over every 
now, great and small, hangs a canopy of soot and noxious 
rs more or less dense, veiling the sun and cutting off 
| of his benign influence. Nor does the carboniferous 
y rest upon its urban bed alone. It streams away into 
\rounding country, defiling it and stifling its vegetation 
nimal life. Lancashire is a forest of tall chimneys, and 
‘factory shaft emits as much smoke as 200 domestic 
jeys. You are smothered in the products of combustion 
/2 year round ; in winter these settle down on you in fogs, 
and horrible, and you must go far afield before you can 
ym a sheep with a white fleece ‘or pick a flower or blade 
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without soiling your fingers. A sable incubus embarrasses 
your breathing, a hideous scum settles on your skin and clothes, 
a swait awning offends your vision, a sullen cloud oppresses 
your spirits, and you quietly tolerate all this, apparently having 
come to regard it as inevitable and asa penalty inseparable 
from industrial prosperity. But is it so? Assuredly not. It 
is certain that this smoke nuisance is to a large extent the 
offspring of culpable negligence and profligate waste, and that 
it could be enormously abated, if not abolished. 

_ He did not think the smoke evil would be put an end to by 
incessant prosecutions and cumulative fines, but rather by 
convincing the manufacturers that it is economical to avoid 
smoke-making, and that there are processes and contrivances 
now available for obtaining mechanical power in a smokeless 
and thrifty way. ‘Let there be light” was the first creative 
fiat, and it had to be repeated to-day. Then will the grass 
grow green again, the herb flourish after its kind, flowers 
blossom in our urban gardens, moss and lichens mantle on our 
city walls ; then will the faces of our.toiling millions again be 
burnished with the glow of health, while the pale pestilence 
that walketh in darkness will slink away abashed. Then, too, 
it may be hoped, the sleeping spirit of beauty amongst us will 
awake, at the touch of the auroral prince, from her long fume- 
begotten torpor, so that ugliness may depart from our streets 
and the glories of architecture again adorn them, while the 
refining influences of art exalt the national life. 


MAIDSTONE BUILDING TRADES ASSOCIATION. 


THE members of this Association dined together on the 25th 
ult. at the Bull Hotel under the chairmanship of Mr. R. Avard 
(president of the Association), Mr. W. F. Wallis (vice-presi- 
dent) facing him at the other end of the table. Guests and 
members present included Mr. W. West (vice-president of the 
Chatham Builders’ Association), Major C. Pye Oliver, Mr. E. 
Vaughan, Mr. A. W. Smith, Mr. T. F. Bunting (borough sur- 
veyor), Mr. W. Jackling (sanitary inspector), &c. 

_ The toast of “ The King and the rest of the Royal Family ” 
having been loyally honoured, 

The Chairman proposed “The Imperial Forces,” coupled 
with the name of Major Oliver, who, in reply, said the corps he 
had the honour to command had increased its strength in the 
past fifteen years from forty to 280, and had sent 150 men to 
the war. 
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Mr. West gave “ Success to the Maidstone Building Trades 
Association.” He said he wished success to every Association 
in the district, and more especially that at Maidstone, because 
it was one of the oldest .associations in Kent, and it was due 
to the enthusiasm of the Maidstone. Association that they at 
present had a society in Chatham. He thought they had 
everything in their favour at Maidstone sor forming an organising 
centre for the South-Eastern District Federation. Their vice- 
president (Mr, Wallis) was one of the most active members of 
the trade in promoting that movement. It had been his 
privilege to attend several meetings in connection with the 
Federation, and he congratulated them upon having the ser- 
vices of such an able man as Mr. Wallis. The Federation of 
the Southern Counties had not perhaps been quite the success 
that Mr. Wallis and several others would have wished, but it 
was no fault of his, for he had done everything possible, and it 
* was hoped he would see a great reward for the vast amount of 
labour he had put into the Federation movement. They also 
had reason to congratulate themselves upon the very successful 
issue to which they brought the dispute over the question of 
hours in several trades last winter. They at Chatham followed 
the trend of that dispute very carefully, because in a measure 
they were labouring under the same difficulty in the winter. 
The step taken at Maidstone was one in the right direction, 
and he had given notice. to the Chatham Association that he 
would propose the adoption of the same rules for that district. 

Mr. Wallis in reply said he had always taken a deep interest 
in the Association. He recognised that they were not so well 
organised as the workmen, and they had the architects and 
surveyors also with their well-organised Institute. The work- 
men’s organisation was exceedingly well-managed, and they 
had enormous funds and knew howto use them, Although 
they (the builders) were organised locally and had carried their 
point with a certain amount of success, they wanted to be fully 
respected by the men, and therefore should form a larger 
organisation, and with this view he went somewhat strongly 
into the idea of the federation of the Southern Counties. He 
was sorry it had not been taken up generally with the 
enthusiasm it deserved. The workmen’s: union, however, only 
had small beginnings, and. he was not without hope that their 
own Federation would in time develop into proportions that 
would command the respect of both sides. The great stumbling- 
block was the question of finance. The workman, very much 
more alive to his interests than the employer, put by a con- 
siderable percentage of his earnings, placing them in the hands 
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of his Society, and the builders ought to make 
minds to do something similar and consider it as an 
fund. If they put by -a corresponding amou 
insurance they would have greater freedom from trad 
Apart from the men, the Federation would give the 
status with the architects and’ surveyors in deal 
forms of contract they were sometimes called up 
The London Association had been trying for ten 3 
better form adopted, but the architects had no 
views. The speaker suggested the formation of 
amongst the towns in the centre of Kent on similar 
association for the insurance of the employer agair 
to the workmen, with a reserve fund to deal wi 

Subsequently, in proposing the toast of “ 
and Surveyors of Maidstone,” Mr. Wallis 
Maidstone were exceptionally fortunate in havi 
gentlemen who ranked amongst the best arch ec 
veyors he had met with. ; 

Mr. Smith in reply said he believed the 
stood at present on a higher platform than ever 


adays such as the ancients did. He did not agree 
people, but he believed in the fact that the fitte 


gone with centuries. The ordinary dwellings of 
the work that was put up to serve the purpose of t 
gone, and the monumental buildings alone 
believed the percentage that would remain afte 
would be far greater than the percentage of b 
had survived past ages. There was work they wot 
to last as examples of what was done at the end ; 
teenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries, bu 
good honest work that would compare with any in 
and it was upon that they would pledge their rep 
For the “Town and Trade of Maidstone,” pro 
Cox, Mr. E. Vaughan replied. He said he dou 
trade in the town was as good as it was some 
years ago. He added that he had always been a trz 
and if builders would combine not only would - 
creased, but work would be more harmonious b 
employer and employed. . Pee 
Mr.\R. Corben proposed “ The Visitors,” and Mi 
responded. ‘ 


: liad 
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‘Ole Architect, 


a THE WEEK. 


A curious case which has interest for the building 
trade was brought last week on appeal before the King’s 
Bench Division. About two years ago a mannamed READ 
who was twenty-five years of age apprenticed himself to 
‘Messrs. Wicc & Wricut, of Ipswich, and agreed to serve 
for three years, receiving only 155. a week wages, on the 
understanding that he was to be taught the trade of a 
sjtonemason. ‘The two masters as well as the men in their 
smployment were members of the Friendly Society of 
Operative Stonemasons. They had agreed to the follow- 
ing trade rule:—‘‘ Apprentices.—That boys entering the 
sade shall not work more than three months without being 
legally bound apprentice, and in no case to be more than 
sixteen years of age, except masons’ sons and _ stepsons. 
Employers to have one apprentice to every four masons on 
m average.” It was not long before the Society objected 
to the new apprentice, and in consequence the man was 
ybliged to keep to labourer’s work. Afterwards a strike 
yas threatened. READ, on account of the action of the 
Society, sued them for damages for maliciously inducing 
iis masters to break the contract with him. The judge at 
he Ipswich County Court decided that there was no cause 
of action against the Society, as. no improper motive could 
ve alleged. The plaintiff accordingly appealed. Mr. 
‘ustice DARLING and Mr. Justice CHANNELL held that the 
Sounty Court judge was wrong, and that there should be a 
jiew trial The Lord Chief Justice considered that judg- 
nent should have been entered for the plaintiff, but as the 
ither judges were not prepared to go to that length there 
vould be only judgment for a new trial. His Lordship 
aid the law in the case was established; for Chief Justice 
URLE had laid down that “the procurement of the viola- 
ion of a right is a cause of action in all cases where the 
jolation is an actionable wrong.” The Society instead of 
aking action against Messrs. Wicc & Wricut for a sup- 
josed breach by them of the contract, if any, embodied in 
he rules of the association, did for their own personal ends 
‘rocure Messrs. WiGG & WRIGHT to commit an actionable 
\rong—7e. to break the terms of a special contract with 
ne plaintiff. There was no evidence to show that the 
\ociety or any of its members would be injured by Messrs. 
ViccG & Wricut’s fulfilment of their contract with the 
\laintiff. The facts negatived any suggestion that the 
ction was taken on behalf of individuals to protect their 
wn interests. 


AN important paper on “The Timber Resources of the 
tustralian Commonwealth” was read last week at a meet- 
ag of the Society of Arts. There is a desire to employ 
‘olonial timber as far as possible in England, but as infor- 
‘ation on the subject is not generally exact and time 
resses, it is no wonder that timber importers are not so 
uch encouraged as is desirable. It was expected the 
mperial Institute would help to impart knowledge con- 
emming colonial products, but there is no use now in think- 
ig over the failure of the project. Mr. E. T. ScAMMELL, 
le author of the paper, believes, first, that importers and 
\3ers of timbers in Great Britain and Ireland should be 
‘fepared to give favourable consideration to the claims 
Ivanced on behalf of the woods of all British dependencies; 
‘cond, that the British Government should do its pert to 
‘sist the development of trade within its own dominions ; 
(ad third, that the various States of the Australian Com- 
/onwealth, or better still the Federal Government, should 
’cert measures for the conservation, management and 
ee of the forest resources of each State; the 
assification, naming and testing of all timbers available 
‘T export ; the provision of all necessary internal transit 
jd other facilities in order to assist in the development of 
€ timber industry in each State, and to encourge them to 
'/Pend more capital upon it ; the organisation of a bureau 
the City of London, where samples of Australian woods 
ay be inspected, and where the fullest information in 
gard to all timbers available for export may be obtained. 
(Ae *last suggestion is of especial importance. 
i has been mostly given to jarrah and karri, but 


| there are other woods which could be utilised in smaller 

quantities if particulars were forthcoming about their 
qualities and cost, and intended buyers could become 
acquainted with the appearance of sections. 


THE golden vessels which were discovered at Boscoreale, 
and are now in the Louvre, were a revelation of the luxury 
of the ancient Italians, for there was nothing met with in 
Pompeii of equal importance. The Italian Government 
were too late to save the plate from exportation. Soon 
afterwards came the announcement of the finding of frescoes 
at Boscoreale, and no time was lost in adopting measures 
to keep them in Italy. Experts were appointed to examine 
the works and to report upon their value as works of art. 
It has been arranged as a result of the reports that five of 
the frescoes are to become the property of the State with- 
out payment forthem. ‘They are considered as treasure- 
trove. For the remaining works a sum not exceeding 
15,000 lire will be paid. The owner cannot be satisfied 
with such stringent terms, but what power can an individual 
have against the Italian Government? England. would 
have given a large sum for the paintings, for that class of 
art is almost unrepresented in the national collections. 


Wuyvy should not Stratford-on-Avon become like the 
court of Navarre—‘‘a little Academe, still and contem- 
plative in living art?” It is hardly worthy of its renown if 
it is contented to remain as a “show place.” One effort of 
the right kind is the production ofa shilling quarterly 
magazine, Zhe Shrine, of which Mr. E. Svock is the 
London publisher. The first number contains articles 
relating to SHAKESPEARE, such as the “Birthday Cele- 
brations,” the ‘‘ Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy,” “‘ Hamlet 
and Ophelia,” the “ Phoenix and Turtle,” the ‘“ Birthday 
Revival Play;” but other subjects are not neglected. 
There is an account of the social experiments in East 
Aurora, near Buffalo, of Mr. ELpert Husparp, who is 
supposed to have drawn inspiration from the late WILLIAM 
Morris ; but the American devotes all the money he earns 
by writing, publishing and lecturing to a common fund, and 
participates in the common life. There is room in the 
magazine wcrld for a new aid to enioyment which will be 
inspired by the Shakespearean spirit, and Zhe Shrine 
merits a welcome from those who love life, literature 
and art. 


ALTHOUGH Great Britain has many rivals, it cannot be 
said that the products of this country have been ousted 
from all parts of Europe. Even in Germany the desire for 
British goods of various kinds is increasing. It must, 
however, be regretted that the study of the markets is not 
more general. The British Consul at Stettin, in his last 
report, says :—‘‘No inquiries (with a view to sales) have 
been received during the past year from manufacturers or 
exporters of the various saleable goods ; no doubt the small 
number of articles of British origin exposed for sale here 
may largely be attributed to this fact. It is to be regretted 
that the remarks and suggestions contained in consular 
reports are not more widely taken notice of by technical 
ana industrial publications and thus made known in 
interested circles, from which criticisms might often be of 
value to consuls, endeavouring to push British trade, who 
are frequently unaware if their efforts are made in the right 
direction.” According to Consul Bernat, “The gross 
profits of the Stettin Bredower Portland Cement Factory 
amount to 178,792 marks (8,939/.), against 241,489 marks 
(12,0742) in 1900.- The cement and brick industry is at 
present in a very bad condition, and prices for these 
articles are still declining, but as the cement works have 
not been enlarged for some years, the output of cement was 
disposed of during the year. The brickworks at Stettin 
were regularly employed, but at Schwenz only one-half of 
the preceding year’s output was reached, and could only be 
disposed of at prices which did not leave any profit.” We 


Hitherto ' 


are too ready to assume in England that Germans are 
conquering everywhere, and statements are made in the 
newspapers from which it is easy to infer that their trading 
is most profitable. It is evident, however, from official 
investigation that Germany, like other countries, cannot 
escape from depression of business. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADE MY-II. 
“6 HE Central Hall, St. Paul’s School for Girls,” by 
Mr. G. C. Horstey, is among the works which 
will gratify a visitor. It would have served in the college 
which the Princess Ipa established. The ceiling is a flat 
arch and is decorated. The galleries are supported on 
carved cantilevers, and there is an organ. Altogether the 
hall indicates the modern spirit of providing worthy acces- 
sories whenever refined education is sought. Mr. BopLEy’s 
‘“‘Holy Trinity, Kensington,” could hardly be simpler in 
form, for it consists of no more than four walls and a roof. 
Owing to the plainness of the building the beauty of the 
windows appears enhanced, for they are worthy of a costlier 
church. The ‘‘ Billiard-room, Manhattan, Lancashire,” by 
Mr. Huon A. MatTEar, is shown in one of the best 
coloured drawings in the collection. The room is Juxurious 
in its arrangements, and the walls above the seats are 
adorned with special paintings. ‘The design for the “‘ Man- 
chester Fire Station,” from Messrs. LANCHESTER, STEWART 
& Rickarps, if judged by the view alone would easily be 
considered as intendea for a different purpose, for the 
various storeys might well serve as municipal or public 
offices. There is no indication of arrangements for the 
storage of fire-escapes or of tall gateways to allow them 
to pass, which no doubt would be found in some other 
elevation. ‘Asa study of fenestration there is skill in the 
arrangements. There are two views of a very large country 
house, ‘‘ Castle Dyke,” by Mr. J. ‘B. MitcHELL WITHERS. 
The ‘‘ Proposed War Memorial at Winchester College,” 
by Messrs. Martin & MEDLICOTT, shows an entrance and 
lodge with a common-room, which we suppose are in keeping 
with other buildings, but after a few years how are the limits 
of the memorial to be indicated ? Mr. TempLe Moore has 
two churches at Middlesbrough. In one the altar is 
approached by two flights of steps, and in the space 
between them a small crypt is introduced with a second 
altar beneath the high altar. This expedient recalls 
ancient usage, but the advantages are not obvious for 
a modern church.  ‘‘ Business Premises, Bombay,” by 
Messrs. CasH & Hack, are constructed of a dark-grey 
stone ; the lower part is formed as an arcade, while above 
are open recesses. Refreshing shade is obtained by the 
planning. “Marlborough Chambers, Jermyn Street,” by 
Mr. RecInaLD MoRPHEw, consists of flats and shops. The 
corner is emphasised by planning the rooms in order to 
give some resemblance to a tower, if such a word is 
applicable to a peaceful projection. The “House at 
Welwyn, Herts,” designed by Mr. R. A. Briccs, might well 
be thought from its reposeful appearance to have at least a 
century and a half of existence ; the effect is not so much 
due to the curved gables and square windows, but to the 
absence of fussiness. His “ Piazza and the Porch of 
Cowley Manor, Gloucestershire,” shows how much can be 
gained by the use of detached columns, than which no more 
graceful architectural form has been devised. By the same 
architect is also a ‘‘ Mission Church at Pentonville,” the 
cost of which should be stated. It is constructed mainly of 
timber, and is sufficiently picturesque to make a congrega- 
tion contented with it. In Mr. Pracn’s “ Power-station, 
Grove Road,” the chininey is the most striking feature ; it 
is square on plan, with sloping sides, but on the faces in the 
upper part the form of the windows in the offices has been 
imitated. It might not unnaturally be presumed that a 
glass opening was contemplated. For ‘A Dining-room at 
The Boltons, Kensington,” Mr. Cote Apams has designed a 
frieze of conventional ornament, consisting of repeats, with- 
outany union. The lower portion of the room is panelled, 
the intermediate space being dark-red. The geometrical 
forms are now old-fashioned, because much freedom in 
flowing lines is obtainable without great exercise of ability. 
“St. Anne’s Cathedral, Leeds,” occupies a fine site, but 
the lugubrious drawing presents before us a building that 
might be destined for penitential purposes only. If shown 
in a different style Mr. Eastwoop’s church, which is Gothic 
with square buttresses, would appear to more, advantage. 
The interior includes a high altar and baldachino, which 
may become effective. Mr. E. Newron’s “ House at West 
Green, Winchfield,” has sharper gables than he usually 
employs. The attempt to make a key pattern of plain 
bricks is a curious experiment. ‘The Saracens’ Lair, 
Mayford,” by Mr. W. F. Unswortu, is another example of 
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the use of strong timbers which can be made to expr 
style of their own. Mr. J. J. Tatsot has a two sto: 
Liberal Club at New Ferry and a pleasing hous 
Bromborough. In the two drawings by Mr. H. 
TRIGGs we have, besides houses, small formal gar 
each containing a statue and fountain) Mr, © 
Hammonp in “13 Charles Street, Mayfair,” offers a 
attempt to solve the difficult problem of dealing 
a very narrow frontage. Height rather than widt 
expressed in the windows and entrance-porch, a 
result is successful. . : 
In Mr. Nicuotson’s scheme of decorations 
Matthew’s, Yiewsley, the spandrels and such wall s 
available are utilised to represent Scriptural an 
siastical incidents. An attractive interior is so 
secured -in that way, but it must be allowed th 
tectural forms become of little account. “ The 
Domestic Training, Colwall,” by Mr. F. W. Carr 
more like a mansion than a place for training servar 
on that account it is probably better adapted for i 
pose. ‘The Institute of Journalists,” by Mr 
FLORENCE, will be a red brick building, with the nar 
big letters on the front, symbolising that business anc 
dilettanteism is to be found there. The design for 
“Hereford Municipal Buildings,” by Mr. MILNER 
is less pretentious than most modern buildings of the 
It has only two storeys, with round-headed windo\ 
and square above. There are two gateways be 
entrance, with turrets over them. Another desig 
same buildings is by Messrs. CRANFIELD & PoTTE 
is no less suitable. Mr. A. MITCHELL has a 
pencil-drawing of “The Willows, Northwood;” 
windows are semi-hexagonal, and in the space bet 
storeys swags are introduced of graceful form. Th 
ing by Messrs. KarsLakE & FORRESTER, Of 
House, Beckenham, Kent,” is somehow suggesti 
old-fashioned roadside inn, to which additions ha 
made as necessity arose. Mr. RAVENSCROFT’S di 
a “London Terrace-house” has more resemblance to 
quiet, small, red-brick houses, but they are too simple 
average metropolitan terrace.  “‘Guildown Grange, 
ford,” by Mr. JoHN BELCHER, is a country house s 
much variety, a part being curved on plan. In the 
gardens of Tapeley Park and Cornbury Park, water. 
is said to be the eye of a garden, is introduced 
‘‘ Business Premises, Fleet Street,” will not be unlike ¢ 
in the vicinity, and the ‘ Board-room, Electra 
seems to have been designed with a view to the 
busts, portraits and models of ships. ‘ 
In the “‘ New Organ Gallery and Case, the Chape 
bury College,” Mr. RecInaLD BLoMFIELD has adopi 
florid type of Renaissance. The organ-case is close 
balustrade forming the front of the gallery, and the 
part projects a little. The whole is suggestive of 
ness, as if the instrument were an important auxil 
the services. The “Entrance and Vestibule, Bro 
Park,” is another excellent Renaissance composition 
same architect, in which skilful use is made of 
The-pediment over entrance is filled with sculpture, : 
vestibule is lighted from above. The ‘ Electric 
&c., on the Severn,” by Mr. GEoRGE HORNBLOWER, 
grouped, and might be taken for a twentieth-c 
fortification, It has little of the factory in appearai 
the windows are small. It is the most satisfactory ¢ 
manufactories in the room. In Mr. P. WaTRE 
*‘ Maurice Hostel, Hoxton,” the stone or terra-co 
are so treated that they form, as it were, a frame 10 
brick walls and windows, The front is very narr 
has nothing commonplace, and cannot be passe 
observed. Mr. G. C. Horstey’s “‘ Church at Lo 
Leek,” has a low tower on which a crucifix is scul 
It consists of a nave and aisle with a baptistery at 
in line with the chancel. ‘“ A Commemoration Bric 
a novelty. Itis by Mr. A. S. Jones. The waterw: 
through masonry arches of elliptical form. Ther 
covered, with arched openings at the sides for light 
the centre and at the ends are buildings. But th 
position becomes prosaic when we find the ex 
ornamental structures are to be devoted to haird 
dining and reading-rooms. It is no wonder engineel 
amused at the projects of architectural bridge builde 
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e ‘‘House near Skibbereen,” by Mr. R. S. BaLrour, 
be unlike all others in the neighbourhood. The 
lg are white, the roof is of red tiles, and a plat- 
form enables the approach of moonlighters to be 
observed, the whole having a variety that is not charac- 
-eristic ofan Irish house.“ St. Mark’s Church, Plumstead,” 
's another Romanesque building. Mr. Miteuam evidently 
elieves in the advantages of a dim religious light. The 
| scre n is carried right across through nave and aisles. The 
4ovelty of the attempt will excite emulation. Sir THomas 
‘Drew’s “Queen Victoria Memorial” is only a drawing of 
‘he triumphal arch which it was proposed to erect at the 
‘trance from Spring Gardens, and which would stand out 
ffectively in such a position. The new chapel for 
fonbridge School, by Mr. CampsBEt JONES, appears to De an 
‘unusually lofty Gothic interior. A light stone is employed, 
ind coloured panels, probably paintings, are introduced 
yeneath the windows. The chancel window is large, with 
yainted glass. The ‘‘ Proposed Orphanage near !arnham,” 
y Mr. J. H. Coram, is a large plain building flanked by 
/me-storeyed structures, which we presume are to be used 
or workshops. “The Extension of the Stock Exchange, 
j,ondon,” suffers from the deficiencies of the drawing. 
like the existing building the style is Italian. There are 
arge arches and coffered ceiling ; care seems to have been 
‘aken with detail. Mr. Roprert L. Co ze is the architect. 
| Mr. Harry Sire in the “Wing for Boys’ School, 
jt. Augustine’s, Kilburn,” consisting of covered play- 
‘ound, classrooms and drawing room, has paid attention 
‘0 the style of the existing building. Mr. A. Kocu’s 
‘Reformed Church, Rorschach, Switzerland,” should be 
companied by a plan. From the grouping of several 
pires round a central spire, it may be assumed that the 
tsual cruciform plan has not been followed, and that an 
‘ctagonal one was substituted. The combination of 
\ipites is satisfactory, and the building is welcome from its 
iovelty. Mr. FaLkKNer’s “Entrance Gate for Strangers’ 
torner, Farnham,” will bea simple work, but it attracts atten- 
ion from the character of the drawing, which might have 
ome from Mr. New’s hand. “St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Yhurch, Blackrock, co. Dublin,” of which Messrs. MuRRay 
)t FoRRESTER are architects, indicates that Romanesque 
jas gained a footing in Ireland. The tower is the most 
uccessful feature. An effort has been made.to produce a 
‘yuilding that would be as light as ordinary Gothic, but 
iome of the vigour of the style has been lost in the.process. 
“St. John’s Church, Byfleet,” is one of Mr. Caroder’s 
jjicturesque buildings. Timber seems to be combined in 
jhe buttresses. The tower is small, and the church is well 
‘dapted to its position. ‘The Pupil ‘Teachers’ School, 
\darnsbury,” has more of an Italian spirit than Mr. BarLey 
‘enerally allows himself to be imbued with. Mr. RaIne’s 
/ esign for a memorial church is’ striking from the extent to 
jmhich verticality is expressed by parallel lines. The 
hemorial for a public park by Messrs. WILson & OGLESBY 
yonsists of a clock tower, the upper stage making a 
)raceful termination, in which seated figures are introduced. 
“flessts. HoarE & WHEELER have elevations of “Three 
own Houses” in one frame, each different in character, 
he most important being one in New Cavendish Street, in 
‘hich stone and red brick are combined. ‘The “ West 
{Sing Union Bank, Leeds,” by Messrs. OLIVER & 
.)ODGSHUN, is a good type of the modern bank, and of 
/1€ advantage which is gained by employing sculpture as 
nélement. From the general scheme of the new’build- 
igs for the University of Birmingham we perceive that 
jae American plan has been adopted by Messrs. AsToN 
\VepB & InGREss Bex, of arranging the buildings ona 
“emicircular tine, a plan which is not without its utility. 
Vith the exception of the central building, there is uni- 
ormity among the others. Each is surmounted by a flat 
‘ome, and has a frieze which will, no doubt, be explanatory 
f the kind of instruction imparted within. 

_ “The Lower Hall of the New Sessions House for the 
jity of London,” which is a part of Mr. Mountrorp’s 
sign, should be taken as a hint by the dilatory Cor- 
Oration, for the commencement of the building has been 
90/long delayed. The hall is a vigorous composition 
_ ad befitting its purpose. Tuscan columns and pilasters 
| *€ employed, coloured materials but of a sober colour are 

tilised, there are recesses for consultations. A staircase 
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leads to the courts above. ‘$ Helnestowe, Abingdon ” (Mr. 
H. REDFERN, architect) is a dwelling-house and offices so 
placed as to appear in connection with the church. The 
design for entrance-gates to a public park, by Mr. RaLpH 
KNOTT, imparts an impression of substantiality from the 
masonry in the centre and at the ends. The railings are 
plain and the effect mainly relies on the masonry. Messrs. 
OswaLp & Sons show new offices at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which are cleverly designed, and the stepped gables do not 
seem out of-place. The ‘Consumption Sanatorium, 
Delamere Forest,” by Mr. Ceci Haropisty, does not offer 
anything which is suggestive of novel treatment. It is a 
large three-storeyed building with two rows of balconies 
and with pleasing surroundings, which might have been 
intended for a hotel or hydropathic establishment. The 
decorations to “St. Mary’s, West Kensington,” designed 
by Mr. H. C. BREwEr, are of an elaborate kind, for the 
drawing is like a page from some illuminated manuscript 
in which the fine colour is heightened by an abundance of 
gold. ‘Vulcan Buildings, Upper Thames Street,” by Mr. 
C. REILLY, show a difference in treatment between the 
buildings at the corner of the site and the adjoining ware- 
houses. The block will be an improvement to the busy 
thoroughfare. Mr. E. P. WARREN has ‘‘ Four Houses and 
Shops in High Street, Oxford,” which are quiet examples, 
grey stone being used for the walls, with projecting windows 
on the first floor. Another of the large country houses is 
‘“* Briar Dene, Cheshire,” by Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. GEORGE 
Jack’s “New Room, Great Tangley Manor,” has a gallery 
over the fireplace, which is an unusual position ; the walls 
are hidden by tapestry and the lower part is of panelling. 
The “‘ Covered Market and Corn Exchange, Hull,” by 
Mr. J, H. Hirst, is another combination of red brick and 
stone, with one of those towers of which the utility is rarely 
apparent. Mr.S. RussEv’s “ Restaurant and Club, Stratford,” 
is a more extensive building than the name indicates. On the 
ground floor there are large arches, sculpture is employed, 
and the use of piers adds vigour to the front. “A Town 
Club-house,” by Mr. A. E. CorBeETT, is noteworthy from 
the numerous vertical lines. His design for a chapel and 
school at Ilkley is not without originality, especially in the 
tower. ‘A House in Germany” is shown in two drawings 
by Mr. BaiLtiig Scotr; a portion of the front is in half- 


timber, and as some of the rooms are curved on plan, the 


front seems a survival, or rather adaptation, of a feudal 
castle. The interior has an antique severity, but the 
painted decoration which is freely introduced can be con- 
sidered as delicate. A corner of Fitzgeorge Avenue, by 
Mr. De issa JOSEPH, recalls a tower which becomes more 
striking from the arched openings adjoining it. Mr. W. H. 
Tuorpr’s design for the Burnley Technical Institute consists 
of two parts so dissimilar in character, it would have been 
well if there was a separation between them. In the 
‘Dining-room to Mansion, Suffolk,” which is one of Mr. 
PRENTICE’s contributions, the chimney-piece rises in a large 
triangular pediment; there are no doubt precedents for sucha 
form, but it cannot be said to be graceful, and it is illogical, 
for it suggests rain rather than heat: Messrs. MCKEWAN 
& Swan show a part of the “ Keighley Library ;” there 
is a capacious entrance, but in the wall above the only 
windows are small diamond openings with ornamental 
borders. Mr. F. WHEELER’s “ Mount Vernon Hospital for 
Consumption, Northwood,” is placed on terraces. The 
windows are big, and some open on to a balcony which is 
carried along the front. It is an excellent example of the 
modern hospital. ‘St. Felix Schools, Southwold,” of 
which Mr. ARNOLD MITCHELL is the architect, are of con- 
siderable extent and are skilfully combined. 

Visitors to Port Sunlight have remarked the absence of 
a church. Services are held in the schools. In the paper 
read by Mr. W. H. Lever before the Architectural 
Association he spoke of one that was in progress from the 
designs of Messrs. W. & S. Owen, and he said the aim 
had been to produce an honest piece of work with every 
detail speaking of thoroughness and truth, and with such 
ornament only as would add dignity and produce reverence. 
The drawing for the building is now in the Academy. It 
is Gothic in style, and corresponds with many: village 
churches. The grouping is effective, the window space is 
plentiful, and there is a low tower. It will be in keeping 
with the buildings around it, and will increase the interest 
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of the village. Mr. W. H. BipLake’s west front of St. 
Agatha’s Church, Birmingham, has rather a defiant aspect, 
with its tower in the centre of the drawing. No attempt 
has been made to enhance the effect by a perspective 
view, or to surpass the average character of the churches in 
the locality. Mr.,W. Bourne’s drawing of new buildings 
Park Gate, Darlington, shows a mode of treatment that is 
now generally adopted, z.e. the shops form a series of 
arches. There are arched windows on the first floor, and 
above they are square-headed. The semicircular arch is 
evidently in favour this year. In Mr. A. M. PoyntTER’s 
manor house, ‘‘ Mount Grace Priory,” a long, narrow strip of 
land had to be used as a site. In consequence the rooms 
follow each other in this order—scullery, kitchen, dining- 
room, drawing-room. The building is, therefore, all side or 
length without breadth, and, under the circumstances, it is 
skilfully treated. The design for the ‘‘ Lady Chapel, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York,” by Mr. Car6k, is not, we 
presume, to be carried out, for in no church in this country 
would so costly an effort be realised. Finally, we must 
mention the “Queen Victoria Memorial, Bradford,” by 
Messrs. ALFRED Drury & Simpson, and the “ Model of 
Dome, Electra House,” by Mr. J. BELCHER. They are 
more explanatory to the public than any drawings, but the 
young people who find a: refuge and relaxation in the room 
we understand object to them, because they imagine the 
models have caused the removal of a second seat. 


PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

AINTERS may be sceptical whether the pyramidal 
P arrangement should be imperative in the composition 
of pictures, for a rule of that kind is considered to be to 
academical for our time. But there can be no doubt that 
instinctively the visitors to the Royal Academy and other 
exhibiticns are dissatisfied unless the pyramidal principle is 
manifest. . Byron expressed his idea of English poetry by 
drawing a triangle with “the many” at the base and 
RocErs at the apex, some other contemporaries appearing 
in layers between them. The visitor to exhibitions. desires 
a similar disposition of merit. For the greater number of 
pictures he has no care; what he seeks is the dominant one, 
and having that fixed for him it is easy to dispose of the 
remaining works by a graduated scale. 

It is an advantage in this year’s exhibition for all who 
have a genuine love of art-that the principle is compelled to 
be parallelistic rather than pyramidical. . If the qualities 
of the pictures were to be ascertained in the old-fashioned 
way by allotting marks to colouring, modelling, &c., it 
would be found that there was a surprising equality among 
the results. This peculiarity should be accepted as advan- 
tageous, for it is preferable to have painters of average 
power than a few giants and a vast number of dwarfs. 

It is easy for people who are without any clear notions 
concerning the production of pictures to express dissatis- 
faction with the greater part of what is to be seen on the 
walls of the Academy. We must always expect to have 
observers who can journey from Dan to Beersheba and see 
nothing but sterility on the way. There are, however, few 
annual exhibitions on a large scale which are without 
interesting works. The collection in the Royal Academy, 
if taken as a whole, possesses unusual variety, and testifies 
to an earnest desire of advancing on the part of several 
artists. 

We have, for instance, this year at least three efforts in 
what has been long regarded as the highest class of 
painting. Mr. Frank Topuam in his What is Truth? 
depicts Curist before PiraTe. It is true the crucial diffi- 
culty of revealing a countenance expressive of the union of 
the human and divine is evaded, for we see only the back 
of a figure‘in a white robe tightly bound with cords. The 
arrangement, however, is allowable, and it enables us to 
witness as it were the manner of judging. We have the 
Roman or judicial aspect of the trial. The court and the 
attendants do not show any sign of that hatred towards the 
accused which is common in representations of the 
Passion. The merits of the picture deserve to be gene- 
rally recognised. There are two figures of the Mother 
of Curist by English artists. Mr. Vat Prinsep’s Zhe 
Virgin at Bethlehem might at first be taken.as a portrait, 
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for it differs from the majority of the types adopted by 
Renaissance or modern artists. Evidently the painter 
was desirous of expressing the realisation by the Blesseq 
Virgin of the great duty which was before her and a 
resolution to fulfil it! As a character study, the fige 
interesting. Mr. MELTON FIsHER’s Madonna will probably 
be more admired. It shows another interpretation. We 
have heard of symphonies in blue; this might be described 
as a hymn in blue which was adapted for children. Mary, 
appears as if she were a priestess in a cope richly orna- 
mented, and fastened by a chain. She stands in a garden 
where tall flowers are blooming. A mist surrounds the 
scene, in which angels’ heads can be discerned. It is com. 
forting in an age like the present to see a picture wit 
much tenderness and ideal beauty, one which could be 
hung in a convent chapel and would inspire devotion, 
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M. Lyparrt’s Madonna of Ghent is a less ‘remarkable 
effort than either of the English works. He imitates 
Flemish precedents rather than creates. We must admire 


the fidelity and courage shown by the adoption of old 
methods, but he could at least count on an appreciation by 
his countrymen which is absent in England. The influence 
of the modern spirit is suggested by the expressing of ruling 
power on the face of the Child, for the majority of the Old 
Masters were satisfied to indicate no more than was seem 
among ordinary children. ; 
Far apart as they are in spirit, mythological subjec 
usually looked upon'as being next in difficulty. We 
no longer, it is true, a LEIGHTON, who had claims to be 
considered as a resurrectionised Greek. The President 
is satisfied with sending a small’ Viston of Endymion, 
which is among the cabinet pictures, for his Storm Wy 
belongs to a later time. Sir W. B. RicHMonp has a large 
work, Hera in the House of Hephaistos. Whether he is 
correct in representing the goddess muffled up as if, he 
wished to be disguised is uncertain, but in this case the: 
figure is of secondary importance to the famous chamber 
made by the metalworker of the gods, which was-the 
prototype of all the modern strong-rooms:— “H 


Then went she to her chamber, which her son _ 
Vulcan had for her made with door-posts high, — 
And solid doors, which of the gods not one 
Could open but herself, such mystery 
Was in the lock and key. Then went she in, 
And fast she locked the door, and there alone 

. She with ambrosia cleansed her dainty skin, ~ 
Till not a speck unmeet was left thereon. 


With such a subject an artist has to depend for evic 
mainly on the palace of. ALcinous which is described in the 
“‘ Odyssey,” and in which Vutcaw_ also co-operated. — 
walls were brazen, the doors golden. But in Juno’s roo 
silver does not appear to have been used for the door-po 
or the lintel. The richness of the apartment, which will be: 
considered as no more than an accessory, may not appeal 
the public, but it is an honest effort at realisation. In his 
Aphrodite Mr. Briron Riviere has found a subject whict 
is well adapted to display his skill. The go 
is seen hastening down the slopes of Ida, accompai 
by several wild beasts, who for the occasion hay 
their savageness. 
customary power. 


better position. Mr. SoLomon’s Psyche lying overcome on 
the ground was a difficult figure to attempt. It is not 
without pathos, but it is more French than Greek. 
Last Drive of Hippolytus, by Mr. F. O. SALisBurRY, Sk 
the son of THESEUS rushing to his doom on the sea-c 
Few subjects are so exacting, since horses have to be re 
sented as well as rocks and a foaming sea The abs 
of the sea monster makes the scene more real. If comp 
with such legends Sir Autma-TapEma’s Caracalla app 
almost modern. Although one of the smallest pictures 
the exhibition, it .will receive general admiration. — 

emperor is seen entering a building, several maid ire 
strewing rose-leaves before his steps, there is a slave, an@ 
spectators watch attentively the. spectacle from with ae 
There is less display of polished marble than usual, and It 
is introduced in columns, carved panels and other det 
The floor is composed of white tesserze. Beautiful as are 
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: nit rate parts of the picture, they do not lessen the interest 
the figures. It is exquisite in colour. The painting 
ould serve for other emperors besides CARACALLA, and 


1e great patricians. — 

_ Among the historical pictures, the most interesting are 
jose relating to our owntime. Mr. J. F, BAcon’s scene 
the Guildhall on the return of the Volunteers from South 
frica merits the position assigned to it. Immense labour 
as required in its production, as it comprises some 
andreds of portraits, but the toil is concealed, for the work 
is the appearance of being executed with facility. Asa 
ombination of colour it will seem strange in the eyes of 
reigners, among whom is the belief that everything with 
;is dull and dreary. The expanse of khaki, the scarlet 
ibes of the aldermen, the mazarine gowns of the common 
yuncillors, with much else that is brilliant, form a whole 
at is well combined. Another dazzling scene is the Zz 
‘emoriamof Mr. JOHN CHARLTON, showing Queen VICTORIA 
f her way to St. Paul’s Cathedral for the thanksgiving 
rvice. As in all spectacles of the kind, the principal figure 
‘comes subordinate, which is an objection in an historical 
nse. Zhe Home coming of Charles II,, by Mr. C. M. 
\DDAY, is enough to suggest that an English act of 
joicing should take place on the sea. Mr. ORCHARDSON’S 
te Borgia may also be taken as a history piece, although 
‘would be impossible to say which one of many murders 
,made the subject. Asmall table has been laid out inthe 
enair, at which are seated Csar and a guest who has 
it collapsed under poison. Assumptively there were two 
more additional guests, but they have vanished or their 
dies were carried off. The pines in the background and 
2 place itself are suggestive of repose, so the tragedy is 
wefore intensified. Mr. J. CoLtreR a few years ago 
yduced a painting of the same kind. A change of title 
uld easily make his P/ague an historical picture. In it a 
ly dressed in white satin is represented suddenly over- 
me, and falls a corpse as a man enters with a lantern. 
|e contrast between the face and white gown is skilfully 
lnught out; the eyes are looking appealingly or up- 
ltidingly at the visitor, who in terror has dropped his 
ltern. The two pictures we have just named may be 
cisidered as morbid, and it would not be a pleasure to 
| k upon them several times a day, but as long as painters 
|: they will endeavour occasionally to repeat the legend 
the Medusa, and move spectators with terror. The most 
i eresting historical picture is Washington’s Farewell to the 
‘my. ‘he spot is on the banks of the Hudson, where he 
#3 about to cross the ferry. Even his countrymen who 
> him best did not anticipate that he would withdraw 


9 retirement so unostentatiously after such numerous 
tories. FRANKLIN, .when he gave him the fine crab 
¥ king-stick, said “if it were a sceptre he has merited it, 
\ i become it.” WasHINGTON would not accept 
ti slightest pecuniary recompense from Congress, and was 
itented with the consciousness of having faithfully done 
h duty. Mr. Gow has properly interpreted the event. It 
i) sublime from its simplicity, and in the picture there is 
n| One stroke of brilliant colour. It is a harmony of 
378, blues, white and green. Mr. Gow has not been 
a id to utilise the- large number of upright lines which the 
asion offered. The tossed oars of the ferrymen and 
piles of the landing-stage seem to be continued in the 
oe of the troops who line the ground and stand like 
st ues, 
_ There is another class of subject which is also concerned 
Wi the past. When we find the President in his Storm 
mphs adopting an almost identical subject with Mr. 
=]. DRaper’s A Deep Sea Idyll, we have a sign of the 
ec ality which we believe to be one of the characteristics of 
"year. The President’s nymphs take delight in the 
fr plate which some Spanish galleon has cast-into their 
#* while the nymph of the younger painter seems 
Imoured with the figure-head of a similar vessel. Both 
€ll the Invincible Armada, and should be found together 
ome public collection. Mr. DicksEE has courageously 
tmpted La Belle Dame sans Merci, selecting the time 
vn the knight has placed the enchantress on his steed 
(Walks beside her. It is doubtful whether any artist 
1! be able to paint forms corresponding with those which 
‘Magination creates when reading KeEats’s ballad. All 


e can assume that similar scenes were common among: 
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the visible qualities may be in Mr. DicksEk’s work, but it 
wants the magic. Mr. Movat Loupan’s Sleeping Beauty 
suffers from a like deficiency. There is a pleasing 
figure of a girl, and the amorini are childlike and 
silent, but what is desired is something that no model 
will suggest. The late Puitip CALDERON some years. 
ago painted a bewitching woman with a quaint head- 
dress as an illustration of the song in “Measure for 
Measure,” ‘‘ Take, O Take those Lips Away.” It expressed 
a man’s notion, and the time when it was painted was less. 
cynical than the present. Mrs. ForBEs’s version is probably 
much more true and modern, for the singer is made 
younger than the lady, who is far from being a beauty. 
Perhaps in all ideal scenes it would be an advantage if it 
could be suggested that poetry and infatuation are akin. 
A neighbouring work, Mr. W. D. ApAms’s Merlin and’ 
Vimue, showing the seer kissing the robe of a scornful 
woman, has also its lesson, while it must be allowed the- 
picture is boldly painted, and is as pleasing to look on as° 
any small piece of tapestry. 

The tendency in modern times is towards the repre- 
sentation of everyday life, and in this year’s Academy 
works of that class attain a high standard. Mr. RripGcway 
Knicut’s Last Roses, a French peasant girl in a rose- 
garden near a river, is an example of style which students 
of painting would do well to study. Mr. H. J. Hatey’s. 
fleraldic Engravers suggests how well daily labour can be 
transformed into a pictorial scene. The men are seated 
alongside a bench working by artificial light, and are as. 
much engrossed with the objects on which they are engaged 
as if every stroke was paid for. But all the qualities of 
a good painting are combined on the canvas, and it is- 
more pleasing than many ambitious works in the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. H. Woons’s A Venetian Water-Seller is one of 
his most brilliant pictures, and is true in characterisation. 
Mr. LE THANGUE is again fortunate in his subjects, in: 
which Sussex is shown under sunshine. In Gos/ings the 
birds in the foreground are matched by the trees and 
blossoms which form the background. In his March 
Marigolds the mass of yellow is subdued by the 
cows and geese, and in other works the artist 
and the observer are evident. With so much 
success there is the risk of falling into mannerism, 
and it is reassuring to find that the artist has been also- 
drawing inspiration from Provence. It cannot be said that 
as yet the difference between the two classes of works is 
definite. The Lighting-up Time of Mr. StaNHOPE FORBES. 
is a very simple scene, showing poor people in a small cart 
returning from a village and lighting a lantern before 
departure. But the artist has already proved his power in 
dealing with artificial light. His Chadding in Mount’s Bay 
shows children in a white boat fishing on a summer's day. 
Mr. FRANK Bram ey displays unusual breadth in the head 
of the old gardener who symbolises Time. Mr. GEorcrE. 
CLAUSEN suggests a wearied world by his Homeward, in 
which two farm horses are going back to their stables of 
an evening. Miss Lucy Kemp-Wetcu has a masterly: 
picture called Ploughing on the South Coast, Devon- 
shire. In it are two teams of horses, some fore- 
shortened, with sea-gulls that seek food in the furrows, 
while beyond is the Channel. - We have thus a 
variety which is not often found in pictures of animals. 
The same artist’s Morning, a horse standing over a wounded’ 
man in khaki on a bleak African plain, is pathetic without” 
being sensational. Mr. F. A. BripGMan affords us a 
glimpse of Eastern life in his Moorish Villa at El-Biar, 
which has none of the garishness generally found in such, 
representations. Mr. R. W. Macsetu has delightful 
subjects in his acre Pledges of a Fruitful Tree, in which a 
girl is seen in a garden with trees in blossom playing with a: 
fawn, while the dog is more sad than jealous. In a different 
style but no less pleasing is his Za Cogu/lle, a French gir 
with a basket containing shell fish. Grace after Meat, by 
Mr. H. S. Hopwoop, an old woman with a couple of boys, is 
as true to its subject as if it were painted by M. IsraeELs. 
A Cornish Idyll, showing a young fisherman and a girl, by 
Mr. WALTER LANGLEY, is one of the best of the inci- 
dents from that region, and happily there is no sugges- 
tion of a tragedy as in so many of the artist’s 
works. ‘The contrast between modern life and that of a: 
past age could hardly be better suggested than by the 
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Green Lizard of Mr. C. E. Perucini, a painter who has 
the knack of.bringing ancient ways vividly before us. In 
it we see two girls on a terrace, which is architectural, 
gazing at a tiny,lizard which a youth playing on a pipe 
appears, to control. So much leisure and capacity to be 
interested in trifles must excite the envy of busy men during 
their hurried visit to the gallery. .In many modern pictures 
there is a suggestion of relationship between maternity and 
martyrdom. Mr. T. C. Gorcn’s Holy Motherhood might 
at a distance,be taken for an enthroned Madonna with 
singing angels, or a copy of an Italian picture. The work 
is, however, a modern allegory, but it is never likely to come 
before those for-whom it would be a consolation. As a 
revival of an ancient arrangement the picture is remarkable, 
but a French painter would not have hesitated to clothe 
the figures in the dresses of the poor. 

The landscapes this year include foreign as well as 
English subjects. Mr. Davin Murray has a series which 
is faithful to the beautiful scenery in the vicinity of Bolton 
Abbey. Mr. Locspait, who generally restricts himself to 
Venetian buildings, has a fine view /rom Taormina to Lina, 
which is boldly painted, and well expresses the character- 
istics of the South. Mr. H. W. Apams is very successful 
in Malvern’s: Lonely . Height, in, which we see a hill-top 
covered with snow, and with varying effects of light. As 
a picture, the sky, which presents nature with fidelity, will 
bear comparison with Mr. A. Goopwin’s Zhe End of the 
Pilgrim’s. Road, where imagination is allowed to revel. 
No landscapes ,deserve more consideration than those by 
Mr. AirRepD East. His manner of. treatment may be 
supposed by .some. as. wanting the final touchés which 
give effect and make views resemble. reality. It. is 
evident, however, that the painter has derived a 
consistent idea of nature, and has. come to the conclusion 
that this idea of. the relations and gradations can only be 
harmoniously expressed by subdued colours which will 
allow of proportionate effects..In,an /dyW/ of Como, for 
example, Mr. East appears to treat a scene in the manner 
of Warteau,.while in the Valley of the Lambourne we 
almost seem to look at the. country through a veil. A 
different experiment is seen in Morning Sunshine, and a 
further test is offered in the view of Guzbraltar from 
Algeciras, Spain. There is no landscapist whose works 
will better recompense scrutiny in the present exhibition, 
Mr. J. W. Nortu’s Jsle of Avalon, which is his only con- 
tribution, is less restricted in the use of a golden brown, but 
the figures somehow do not aid in increasing the effect of 
the trees, which: could well dispense with them. Mr. J, 
FAROQUHARSON is still faithful to:snow, but in his Wnter’s 
Night he employs shadows of trees and sheep in such a way 
as to make the effect become weird. Mr. LEADER has four 
views this year, all of which give the impression of being 
hurried in execution. His Old Manor House is an attempt to 
represent Hoop’s lines about the haunted mansion, but it 
must be admitted the painter has not been able to suggest 
the cloud of fear, the sense of mystery which should belong 
to the building. _Too many of our Jandscapists are stay-at- 
home painters, and in consequence we have almost 
mechanical repetition .of certain elements. Some have 
recognised this, and have tried to attain liberty by coming 
under the influence of foreign lands. Mr. MacWHIRTER’S 
Val Mageia, Locarno, is a capital representation of a torrent 
which has come down from the heights without being 
utilised for factories on the way. It would be well if the 
example he gives were more often followed. Devonshire 
orchards are familiar to Academy visitors. Mr. L. G. 
MACARTHUR, in his Worcestershire, shows an apple-orchard 
of another kind, which is no less interesting. This paint- 
ing, like. some others on the walls, comes from a provincial 
artist, which is a satisfaction. 

Mr. Hemy is the most successful with seascapes this 
year. There can be no question about their vigour, but in 
order to prevent his waves from growing stereotyped, it 
would be a gain if he were sometimes to show them under 
changed conditions. .The’sea is calm at times, and the 
colour is affected by sun, moon and clouds. In A Letter 
Jvom Over the Sea the artist has made an excursion inland 
to a garden, and the fine colour is enough to demonstrate 
that Mr. Hemy need. not limit himself to black, blue and 
white. Mr. W. L. Wytiig has also.emancipated himself 
from the Thames and the Tyne. 4 Whole Gale of Wind 


is a marvellous example of wave-painting, when th 
erects itself in ridges white.” Mr. Epwin Haysgs h 
gone ,to foreign waters, and we hope his /talan 7 
Craft off Pianoso will be a renewal of youth. M 
HuntTER and Mr. PETER GRAHAM are constant t 
own precedents. | age 
So much has been said about the portraits, 
by this time be familiar to all readers. Mr. Sarcr 
his usual dexterity in his eight portraits, but they 
pointed to as ideals for imitation, for the subj 
too plainly to be imploring admiration. The ex 
by other artists which will repay attention are nur 
and among the best of those by outsiders are Mr, E. 
William Holman Hunt and Mr. OsBorne’s JG 
Falhiner. Indeed, this year the number of pictu 
classes which should not be neglected is greater thar 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY BANQUE 

HE banquet’ of the’ Academy was held on § 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., presiding. Two 

the speeches deserve'to be recorded. © = == | 
The Prince of Wales in his response referred to art 
Colonies and said :—. ayaa a 
Speaking before this distinguished company 
might perhaps be expected to say something in reg 
in our colenies. Although our stay at the various pla 
hecessity of short duration, I think we saw enoug 
that with the development of these young but vig 
munities there’ is: a steady growth of artistic knowled 
love of the beautiful. At Sydney, in the National Art 
there are original .works of some of our most distin; 
modern painters, and you will be interested to hear. 
the most popular of them is the picture, 7Ze Queen 
Visit to Solomon, painted by ycur President. Ther 
upwards of sixty copies of some of the best-known 
old masters. At Adelaide I visited the Art Gallery, a 
the pleasure of unveiling a bust of the late Lord Ten 
beautiful specimen of the work of the late Royal Acad 
Mr. Woolner. ‘I also unveiled a very fine painting by 
of your most famous colleagues, namely, Love ‘and D 
Mr. Watts. In Australia during the last few years 
has been introduced for interchanging the. finest work 
galleries of the capitals of the different States, and t 
ment has been of great advantage both to the p 
the students. And there is another important po: 
might mention, and that is that the galleries receive Sta’ 
ment and an annual grant for the purchase of picture 
are already a considerable number of students in 
but I was given'to understand that the majority of t 
plete their studies in Paris. I am sure our friends 
Channel will not accuse me of jealousy if I as 
President, whether it would not be possible for our 
to hold out some special attraction to induce a | 
those students to break their journey in London 
plete their studies here. The splendid Parliamenta 
of Ottawa and Victoria, British Columbia, are inde 
examples of architectural design ; and, as a rule 
buildings in the great cities which we visited ca 
favourably compared with those of any of the larg 
Europe. We were: also particularly struck with t 
taste displayed jin the street decorations and ill 
You will not be surprised to hear that some of the? 
tive were the work of the Japanese and the Chin 
Thursday I had the pleasure of spending some time 
beautiful works of art which adorn these rooms, a 
like to congratulate, if I may be allowed to do so, 
Poynter and our kind hosts on what, I am sure, 
sidered a most successful exhibition. Amongst th 
portraits which I have seen, I must mention the very 
one of the King by Mr. Luke Fildes. I understand 
of it are to be made for the Embassies and Governme: 
in India and the Colonies, and I am sure that e 
pictures will be very much appreciated by them, not 
great work of art, but also as an excellent liken 
Sovereign. Once more I beg to thank you most 
the very kind way in which you have received this to 
The Lord Chief Justice, in proposing “‘ The Royal 
expressed the earnest.and fervent hope that it may 
an encouragement to the struggling, an ambition 
cessful, and an example and a leader in all that is m¢ 
and pure in art. | aye 
The President, in reply, said :—I must thank # 
Chief Justice of England for the kind way in wh 
proposed the toast of the Royal Academy, and I 
him that the first efforts of the Royal Academy ar 
that of whichhe spoke in his concluding sentene« 
of the best form of art and the best form of educ 


history of the Royal Academy is not of.an eventful kind, 
esides our annually recurring exhibitions the only events 
rest to record are those connected with the changes 
take place in our body.. We'have to regret the loss of 
our members who have departed from among us in the 
(> years which have passed since the last occasion on which 
sturned thanks for this toast. Two of these—Mr. Pickers- 
s,-formerly, before Mr. Calderon’s day, keeper of the 
/ademy, who died at a very advanced age, and Mr. John Faed, 
‘ebrated as the painter of touching domestic scenes—had 
| deterred, the one by blindness, the other by advancing 
: and ill-health, from exhibiting here in. their later years, 
‘1 had long ago retired from their membership. A third 
jademician, the veteran Sidney Cooper, who but recently 
sd in his ninety-ninth year, was painting with his usual 
‘raordinary energy until within a short time of his death; 
ir of his pictures done since last spring hang now on the 
‘Is of our gallery,‘and in certain qualities for which his 
‘tures were always famous show few traces of the decay 
jich one would expect to find from his extraordinary age. 
sides these, the deeply-regretted and. premature loss of 
ther of our Academicians—Onslow Ford, who had come 
othe front rank as a sculptor—makes a gap which will not 
ily be filled. Philip Morris, one of our Associates, whose 
tures gave such high promise at the time of his election, 
ame gradually incapacitated by ill-health from practising his 
|, and felt: obliged to retire from his position as an active 
mber. John Brett, who sprang into fame in the early pre- 
iphaelite period by the marvellous truth to nature and 
uracy of detail in his work, and whose first exhibited 
wure, Zhe Stonebreaker, 1 saw at the first Academy exhibition 
‘ch I ever visited, excited a violent controversy by the 
elty of his methods, but soon became established as one of 
most original of our landscape artists; he was an un- 
scious example to many who, no doubt, were not aware of 
strength of his influence upon themselves. Latterly ill- 
Ith obliged him to limit his work and withdraw to the ranks 
jur retired Associates. His Royal Highness made some very 
_ remarks with reference.to students of art in the Australian 
onies, who, it appears, are apt to go to Paris to pursue their 
lies. I should be the last to say anything against this 
tsé, for my own art education was mostly acquired in one 
he famous studios in Paris. But times are a good deal 
nged with respect to art education in England. All the 
st successful of our younger artists have gone through a 
rsé of study in the schools of the Royal Academy, and I do 
believe there are now better schools to be found anywhere 
a our own. Whether it will be possible to offer special 
ucements to colonial students to come here is a matter 
‘thy of consideration ; but these schools are open free of 
ense to all who can pass our examination, and are liberally, 
jetimes I think too liberally, supplied with prizes and 
dlarships. Our exhibitions are, of course, the feature of 
‘Institution of most interest to the public. The summer 
‘ibitions are, of course, the gauge of the state of the arts in 
Country, and I am delighted to find from what His Royal 
‘ness has said, and from the general opinion I have heard 
ressed, that the present exhibition is considered to be one 
lather exceptional quality. The winter exhibitions do not 
eal to so wide a class, and it is a matter for regret that the 
fencies of preparation for our summer exhibitions require 
[ they should be closed just as the public seem to be 
oming aware that they are open. The remarkable collection 
th we had on these walls last winter would have been im- 
sible but for the wonderful liberality which the owners of great 
éctions display in depriving themselves of their choicest works 
er all the demands which, following the example set by the 
‘al Academy, so many institutions now make upon them. Such 
lection of pictures by Claude Lorraine, that great painter 
11s the founder of the school of pure landscape, has never 
ire been got together; and the almost more interesting 
®ction of his drawings included, with the exception of those 
2€ public museums and the famous Liber Veritatis, which 
1a bound volume, almost all that are to be found in this 
atry. To mention individual lenders and omit others, 
‘te all responded so freely to the requests of our committee, 
Id be invidious ; but the famous Raphael, which was lent 
'y Mr. Pierpont Morgan, together with a beautiful Vandyke, 
‘ands a special notice and would alone have commanded 
(cient .interest for an exhibition. The collection of early 
an and Flemish paintings showed those schools in their 
light, and the whole exhibition was a source of the most 
able instruction to artists and students of art in the great 
ids of the great schools of painting, and this I take to be 
(one prime object, not only of our exhibition, but of our 
st national collections, and one to which all others should 
secondary. To the numerous proprietors who gave the 
al Academy this opportunity, not only our own thanks, but 
€ of the whole community of artists are due. Coming 
Within the domain of art and of the limits whict 1 
ound to- impose on myself on this occasion is the sib 
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ject of the preservation of the famous view from Richmond 
Hill. This view, so perfect in its arrangement of woodland, 
river and meadow, is like a precious picture which cannot 
be touched without being marred. It is known how the most | 
perfect part of this unique picture, the central part with its 
magnificent timber grouped as a Turner might have grouped it 
in some ideal composition, was threatened, almusi doomed to 
destruction. by the ruthless invasion of the speculative builder, 
which had gone so far that the felled timber in the rearward 
part of the doomed estate was lying in rows on the ground ; 
and it was only by the prompt and immediate action of Lord 
Monkswell in bringing the matter before the London County 
Council that the process of destruction was arrested. The 
owner of the estate met Lord’ Monkswell and myself most 
willingly and in the most liberal manner, as soon as the matter 
was put courteously before him and he was no longer assailed 
by too energetic. correspondents to the newspapers, and within 
twelve hours stopped all proceedings. I will not detain you 
with what is a long story; but I think I may safely add that, 
although we are still short of nearly 4,000/. towards the 
purchase-money for the estate, there is little doubt that this 
exquisite prospect of world-wide fame is saved for ever for the 
public. ‘There’ is much more which I could say on many 
subjects, but at this late hour the interest which they have for © 
me and for the Royal Academy might not meet with the 
cheerful reciprocation in your minds which I might think they 
deserved. 1 will therefore end by thanking. you for the very 
kind attention that you have given to my words. 


DISCOVERIES OF POTTERY. 


| the course of laying out new golf links at Sunningdale, 

near Camberley, on the Ridge Mount estate, an interest- 
ing discovery has just been made. The contractors decided 
to remove a mound Io feet high by 4o feet across in order to 
make a teeing-off ground, and this being done the mound was 
found to contain ancient burial urns. The authorities at the 
Reading Museum were communicated with, and Mr. O. A. 
Shrubsole, F.G.S., the curator of the Geological and Anthropo- 
logical Department of that institution, with the assistant curator 
went over to Sunningdale and found that three urns. had been 
disinterred, and seventeen in all have now been unearthed and 
removed, all of them containing calcined human bones. In 
addition the excavators found indications of two interments of 
ashes not deposited in any urn. The mound is supposed to be 
the remains of an ancient crematorium. The urns are all of 
rude British make, and may be ascribed to pre- Roman times. 
In the absence of any vestige of a weapon or ornaments the 
exact age of the burials cannot be determined with certainty, 
but from the shape of the mound, the care evidently exhibited 
in the disposal of the dead and the evidence of a village com- 
munity, it is thought that the remains belong to the age of 
Bronze, and probably to a late rather than an early date in: 
that age—between 2,000 and 6,oco years ago Some of the 
urns are I foot 4 inches in diameter. The spot has been visited 
by many archeologists. Some of the urns have been sent to 
the British Museum, the Reading Museum, to Oxford and to 
the Louvre. 

During the excavations in the churchyard of St. George the 

Martyr, Southwark, in connéction with the Long Lane street 
improvement now being carried out by the:London County 
Council, a very interesting discovery has been made. Ata depth 
of about 9 feet some fragments of pottery and of ornamental 
terra-cotta work were discovered in a heap, as if they had been 
thrown together promiscuously. The fragments were exhibited 
at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries on April 17. Whilst 
the pottery is Roman, the terra-cotta work, the ornamentation 
of which is peculiar, dates from the time of Henry VIII, in 
whose reign the art was introduced into England Stow says 
that ‘‘almost directly over against St. George’s Church. was 
some time a large and most sumptuous house, built by Charles 
Brandon, late Duke of Suffolk, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
which was called Suffolk House.” From Antony van den 
Wyngaerde’s “View of London,” circ. 1550, which contains 
the only representation of the house known, it appears that the 
mansion was built in the style of the Early Renaissance, and 
it therefore seems very probable that the fragments in question 
had their origin in Suffolk House. 


The President of the Local Government Board having 
considered the dispute between the Metropolitan Asylums’ 
Board and the District Railway Company as to the amount to 
be paid for closing the ventilator on the head office site, has 
decided that the Board should pay to the railway company the 
sum of 3,000/., and also such further sum as shall represent the 
actual cust of the works :necessarily executed by the said 


' Company in closing the said ventilator. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Str JosHua Reynotps in one of his discourses, when 
recommending that an artist should employ the works of 
others as daily food and nourishment, quoted the remark, 
‘‘Serpens nisi serpentem comederit, non fit draco.” It is 
possible, however, that the consumer may never grow into 
a dragon, but will resemble its victim. In painting, 
devotion to one master, ancient or modern, is rarely service- 
able, although it may be easier to look as it were through 
the eyes of another than to see for oneself. Dealers and 
others do not always complain wher two men’s styles 
become identical through the adoption of REyYNOiDs’s 
principle, for a close resemblance may be more profitable 
than a skill in making copies that are mistaken for originals. 
In France, where there are more varieties of artistic work 
than with us, the Courts are able to distinguish between 
legal and illegal imitation. A case was lately heard which 
gives an idea of French -practice. There was a landscape 
painter named TROUILLEBERT, who in his lifetime had 
many admirers, Among them was a clerk in a railway 
office, who in his hours of leisure studied painting and 
received advice from TROUILLEBERT. At last the 
devotion was rewarded by the student’s success in producing 
works that were taken by amateurs as coming from the 
hands of the master. The painter died, and his widow 
brought the disciple before the Courts on the charge of 
counterfeiting her late husband’s works. According to the 
counsel for the plaintiff there is counterfeiting whenever an 
artist, instead of reading in the book of nature which is 
open to all, usurps the method of treatment, the lines and 
the colours of another artist. The counsel for the defendant 
-contended that to make copying criminal there must be a 
fraudulent intention, such as forging the signature or 
obtaining a photograph of the original and using it for 
reproduction. The Tribunal adopted the latter view, saying 
that it was to be expected that a master should have 
imitators, but unless the imitation was intended to 
deceive the public as to the personality of the artist rather 
than suggesting a similar class of work there was no offence 
committed. M. TRovuILLEBERT’s disciple therefore gained 
the day. 


_ HERODOTUS several times refers to the riches which were 
found in the. Temple of Didyma, adjoining the ancient 
city of Miletus. It was dedicated to ApoLto. When the 
Persians, inthe reign of Darius, invaded the country, 
they were able by the use of military engines to undermine 
Miletus and + obtain possession of the city. All the 
Milesians were brought as prisoners to Susa, as well 
as all the precious objects which were found in the 
temple at Didyma. In the course of the excavations by 
the French explorers in Susa a piece of bronze has been 
found. which helps to confirm the words of the Father of 
History. It weighs about two hundred pounds, and con- 
tains five lines of an inscription stating that the bronze had 
been offered to Apotto by two Milesians. There can be 
little doubt that this piece of bronze was taken from the 
temple as part of the booty. ‘The old historian says that 
‘the Pythian oracle declared that Didyma should see its 
altars transfer1ed to another place, and the prophecy was 
fulfilled. _The calamities of the Milesians must have béen 
unusual even in an age when mercy was unknown, for the 
Athenians were@so moved by a dramatic poem on the 
destruction of Miletus they fined the author, and would not 
-allow the piece to be repeated. 


AMONG the new buildings in Amsterdam there is not 


one more interesting than the Ryks Museum, with streets 


surrounding it which commemorate HoppremMa, HontTuorst, 
PAUL PoTTER, GERARD Dou, Cuyp, JAN STEEN and other 
artists. The museum was completed seventeen years ago 
from the design of M. Cuyprrs, and a week could profit- 
ably be employed in studying the contents of the galleries 
and courts. On the first floor are the principal pictures, 
but it has been found that the lighting is not always satis- 
factory, and from time to time various alterations are 
made. The most important and costly is one which is now 
under consideration and will have to be carried out. For 
the majority of visitors the greatest treasure is REMBRANDT’S 
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painting, which somehow has obtained the absurd 
Vight- Watch, The room is dedicated to the painter, 
frieze relating to the incidents of his life is round the 
The light is obtained from above, the roof being supp 
by figures of the four periods of the day, which stand 
marble columns. Soon after the removal of the 
from the Trippenhuis it was found that it appear 
less effective. Several artists expressed the opini 
the roof-light was unfavourable to it. In order t 
question should be investigated most carefully, a 
sion consisting of twenty-four painters was appoi 

made various experiments, and at last they wer 
expectedly towards a conclusion. Four yea 
exhibition of REMBRAND1’s works was held, and 
Watch was removed from its position in the Ryks — 
to the municipal museum, where it was illumin 
side-light. The advantage was immediately eviden 
commission accordingly were able ‘to report in fav 
alteration. It has been decided, that the w. 
Rembrandt room on which the picture hangs is to 
down, and a recess formed with a south-wester 
will contain the painting. The cost of the alte 
be over 6,000/., but the Dutch Parliament will 

from the, outlay if more justice can- be done to the 
inheritance. fis ieee 


Many of our readers may not be aware of thi 
of the London Topographical Society, although 
years in existence. It has for its object “the public 
maps, views and plans of different periods, and ofall pa 
the City and County of London, and the publication of do 
ments and data of all kinds illustrating the his 
London in every department.” ‘The annual recor 
has just been published contains papers and ad 
which will suggest how far the committee have bee 
carry out the intentions of the founders. Mr. 
F.S.A., describes the fragments of the Medizy 
found. in St. Andrew’s Hill, between Ludgate E 
Blackfriars, a couple of years ago. He .considers 
remains formed part of an oriented crypt or under 
the thirteenth century. The changes made in 
with the Strand improvement are dealt with. © 
an interesting reproduction of a plan by W 
April ro, 1677, showing premises at Whitehall 
were granted to Sir WALTER St. JouN and others. - 
drawn to scale, WREN is careful to. write the dit 
the ground, which were 140 feet in length nort 
85 feet in length westward. A copy is given of 
the Strand at the time of the royal procession to 
by Queen ANNE in 1713. There are also illusti 
the Strand and neighbourhood prior to th 
demolitions. The publications of the Society 
of views of London by WyNcGAERDE and VISSCH 
by HoEFNAGEL, PoRTER, NoRDEN, the latest 
plan of the road between Hyde Park Corner a 
Road, made for the Kensington Turnpike 
JosEPH Satway in r811. A plan of Whitehall - 
prepared by Sir JoHn TayLor, showing the a 
since 1682. It is also proposed to publish” 
London in the reign of Queen ELizaBETH, 
RatpH Accas; Kip’s prospect of London and Wes 
in 1710, and two views of London by Hott 
organisation like that of the Society has b 
needed, for so many transformations are in prog 
contemplated, Victorian London may soon be 
to survive only in detached parts, It is theref ih 
have trustworthy records of the streets before they ! 
vanished. Sie 
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vAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
= annual general meeting of the Institute of Architects 
held on Monday evening last. 
: c, . _ Royal Gold Medal. 
he motion of the Chairman it was agreed, “ That, 
His Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal gold 
, | for the promotion of architecture be presented this year 
‘¢, Thomas Edward Collcutt for his work as an architect.” 
(Royal gold medal was not awarded last year*owing to 
seath of Queen Victoria. This year Mr. J. F. Bentley, the 
| cil’s nominee, died two days before the date appointed for 
‘jection. The Council; ‘having consulted the © King’s 
Jare, were unable to recommend the general. body of the 
ute to present the medal to Mr. Bentley’s family, and 
herefore nominated Mr. T. E. Collcutt. 
ie report of the Council for the official year 1901-2, after 
jing the removals by death, expressed deep regret at the 
f their old and valued colleagues James Brooks, Arthur 
} and J. M. Brydon.: To Arthur Cates the Institute owed 
esent development of the examination scheme. James 
s was always a wise counsellor. and loyal friend. J. M. 
in, taken away in the midst of his work for the Institute 
e-president, and in the early tide of his fame as an archi- 
iefore he could see one stone of his life’s principal work 
{ upon another, would always be a memorable and 
‘ic figure. 
‘\e present subscribing membership of the Institute is 
up as follows :—Fellows, 617; Associates, 1,071 ; Hon. 
jates, 44 ; total, 1,732. ' 
ring the official year since the last annual general 
g twenty-five Fellows have been elected and seventy 


iates. Three hon. Corr. Members have been elected :— 
j-Marie Perrin (Lyons), Enrique Maria Repulles y Vargas 
gid), M. Alberto de Palacio (Madrid). The usual pro- 
ve examinations were held in June and November 1901, 
s last year, there was a steady increase in the number of 
dates for each of the examinations. There were eight 
dates for the “special” examination for architects in 
(ce over twenty-five years of age and chief assistants over 
of whom seven passed. The total number of candidates 
ned during the year was 674, as against 603 in 1900, 
elumber of probationers of the Institute now’ stands at 
and of students at 4o2. : 
ity to the death of the donor there were no Arthur 
) prizes available for award as a result of the examinations 
tar. But now the Council, having invested the sum of 
| bequeathed by Mr. Cates to the Institute for the pur- 
lof endowing a prize to bear his name, have instituted 
| prize, the conditions as nearly as possible on the lines 
se laid down by Mr. Cates for the prizes he awarded 
i his lifetime. 
,€sum of 1,000/. has been invested in Indian Government 
as the nucleus of a building fund, which will be allowed 
icumulate practically at compound interest. Without 
lig at the present moment, when no specific building 
‘is before them, to open a formal subscription list, the 
Jil beg leave to draw the attention of members to this 
to the increase of which they would be very glad to 
:2 any donations. The movement towards obtaining new 
fies has, however, gone so far as this :—A joint committee 
: Council of the Institute and the committee of the 
/ ectural Association have met and have reported that it 
lirable for the two organisations to. combine in one 
lag scheme. The Council have approved this report, and 
‘agreed that while it was desirable that they should 
ty one site and have some of the accommodation in 
lon, yet the respective premises should be to all intents 
“poses separate buildings, 
{rough estimate has shown that the requirements of the 
ite will need some 10,000 feet super, and those of the 
sectural Association 5,000 feet super. The Council will 
| receive information as to available sites from members. 
-t€sent premises are leased to the Institute until March 24, 
‘Out the lease can be determined at Midsummer 1904 by 
‘Six calendar months’ notice. 
€ report of the art standing committee stated that, 
(gh the whole of their suggestions with regard to London 
* were not adopted, modifications in the design had been 
on the lines they recommended. As to the decorations 
'Paul’s Cathedral, a letter was written to the Dean of 
/i’s asking that the designs of the proposed decoration 
drum of the dome might be publicly exhibited before the 
Ne: proceeded with. An acknowledgment of the letter 
/2c€ived, but it unfortunately contained no undertaking 
‘ere should be any exhibition of designs. 
‘3 following Statutory Board of Examiners were appointed 
* ensuing year :—Messrs. Lacy W. Ridge, J. Douglass 
ws, Arthur Ashbridge, Thomas Blashill, Arthur Crow, 
H. Hunt, R. P. Notley, Professor Roger Smith, H. D. 
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Clifton, F. E. Eales, F. Hammond. Messrs. James Glen 
Sivewright Gibson and Henry William Chatters were elected 
Fellows, and Alfred Arthur Hudson, barrister, hon. Associate. 

The following clauses of the existing form of building 
contract which have been modified by the practice standing 
committee to adapt them to the new purpose were agreed to :— 

_ 1. The works shall be carried out in accordance with the 
directions and to the reasonable satisfaction of the architect, in 
accordance with the said drawings and specification and bills of 
quantities, and in accordance with such further drawings, 
details and instructions in explanation of the same as:may from 
time to time be given by the architect. . . . The contract 
drawings and specification and the priced bills of quantities 
shall remain in the custody of the architect, and shall be pro- 
duced by him at his office as and when required by the 
employer or by the contractor. 

3. The contractor shall on the signing hereof furnish the 
architect with the fully-priced bills of quantities for his use or 
that of the surveyor appointed as in Clause 13 hereof, and for 
the purposes only of this contract. 

Clause 13 —The penultimate sentence to read :— 

The variations shall be valued at the rates contained in the 
priced bills of quantities, or where the same may not apply, at 
rates proportionate to the prices therein contained. 

27. The words “prime cost” or the initials P.C. applied in 
the specification and bills of quantities to goods to be obtained 
and fixed by the contractor shall mean, unless otherwise stated 
in the specification or bills of quantities, the sum paid to the 
merchant after deducting all trade discount for such goods in 
the ordinary course of delivery, but not deducting discount for 
cash, and such sum shall be exclusive of special carriage, the 
cost of fixing and contractor’s profit. 

28. The commencement of the clause to read :— 

‘The provisional sums mentioned in the specification and 
bills of quantities for materials to be supplied or for work to be 
performed by special artists or tradesmen, &c. 


MALMESBURY ABBEY. 


A. MEETING in aid of the effort to raise funds for continuing 
rs! the restoration of the Abbey Church of Malmesbury was 
held recently in the chapter-house of Bristol Cathedral, the 
Lord Bishop of Bristol presiding. Funds are urgently needed 
in support of the effort now being made to preserve this 
grand and historic building. Only the work actually necessary 
to effect this object is now being attempted: The work, which 
was commenced in 1899, is entrusted to Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
F.S. A, and the contractors are Messrs. Hayward & Wooster, 
of Bath. The work already done comprises the rebuilding of 
some of the flying buttresses over the aisles which threatened 
to fall, the reinstating the destroyed upper parts of their 
counterbalancing pinnacles, the parapets of the north side, and 
the renewal of the perished stonework generally, the releading 
of all the windows and the renéwal of all the gutters and down- 
pipes, relaying the aisle roofs and making all the roofs water- 
tight. The necessary drainage has also been thoroughly done, 
and a concrete surface gutter put round the walls. In addition 
to these works, the missing pillar at the west end of the nave 
on the south side has been replaced, together with the main 
arches, triforium and clerestory above, as being the best means 
of giving the necessary support to the south-west corner of the 
present church, the state of which threatened ruin to the noble 
south porch. In planning this new work the main lines of the 
ancient design have been followed; but full care has been 
taken to show that it is modern, and to prevent misconception 
as to its date in the future. For the purpose of continuing the 
work at the west end it is necessary to enter into a contract 
entailing an expenditure of about 1,300/. 

His Lordship said he thought they were quite entitled to say 
that there were few places in England which could compete 
with Malmesbury for intérest in the earliest times of the 
Church of England. They associated that great interest 
chiefly with the name of St. Aldhelm, and the English Church 
had recognised his importance by putting his day next to the 
days of two persons whom they always named as of primary 
importance in their earliest Church history. St. Aldhelm’s 
Day was May 25, St. Augustine’s May 26, and the Venerable 
Bede’s May 27. That was a very interesting collocation, for 
Aldhelm really combined the work of Augustine of Canterbury ‘ 
and Bede of Jarrow—that was to say, he was a great ecclesias- 
tical writer and a great prelate. Malmesbury itself dated its 
surpassing interest from times before St. Aldhelm. The first 
time it appeared in the history of the English Church was, he 
thought, at the time of the interview between Augustine and 
the Britons, which a former generation used to put at Aust-on- 
the-Severn, but which he thought all Church historians were 
now agreed must have taken place near Cricklade. By “all 
Church historians” he meant all persons who had recently 


3 Wood, B. Tabberer, T. H. Watson, W. Grellier, W. E. © published important works on early English Church history ; 
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he did not at all mean that all archeologists were agreed about 
it. And the reason why it had anything to do with that was 
because the British Church was at that time surviving in com- 
plete fulness at Malmesbury, and it was not until fifty years 
after that that the West Saxons isolated Malmesbury as a great 
British fortress by cutting through the forest of Selwood at 
Bradford-on-Avon. Then the West Saxon’ people had 
become Christian, and) so when. Malmesbury did fall into 
their hands the Britons were not massacred There was 
no upsetting of their religion at all; the Christian religion 
went on unbroken in Malmesbury. There were very few, if 
any, places of which that could be said to be true. ‘There was 
a very interesting fact with regard to that remaining to the 
present day. He had said that the Britons remained there 
undisturbed. Well, if they would look in the scientific accounts 
of the various skulls of persons in different parts of the king- 
dom they would find that Malmesbury was singled out as a 
place where the ancient British skull was remarkably prevalent 
in the present day, the skull on the average being just the same 
as the skulls found on Salisbury Plain, the skulls of the pre- 
historic persons who built Stonehenge, and places of that-kind. 
That was a very unusual proof of unbroken continuity. As 
soon as the West Saxons got hold of Malmesbury they con- 
tinued the school under an Irish teacher, which had been going 
on, and Aldhelm, a’ cousin of the king, was sent there to be 
educated, and in the course of time he rosé to be Abbot of 
Malmesbury, 670 or 672. At the division of the great diocese 
of Wessex, which took place thirty years after that, they chose 
two Malmesbury persons to divide between them the whole of 
the great diocese of Wessex. Aldhelm the abbot was made 
bishop of five-sevenths of the whole, and Daniel, a monk of 
Malmesbury, bishop of the remaining two-sevenths So 
Aldhelm was bishop among other parts of Wilts—the north 
part of which was now in the diocese of Bristol; also of the 
whole county of Dorset, the whole of which was in the diocese 
of Bristol until 1836; also the whole of Somerset—the parts 
of the north of which had always been in the diocese of Bristol 
since it was a diocese. Bristol thus had a very close tie with 
St Aldhelm, and when he (the Bishop) had to find a name for 
the first mission church built in his time on that side of the 
Avon, he had ‘it dedicated to St. Aldhelm. Now under 
Aldhelm Malmesbury became one of the finest schools in the 
kingdom. It was Aldhelm’s principle that it ought not to be 
necessary for English people to go abroad to be educated in the 
highest knowledge, the fashion in those days being for English 
Churchmen—there not being the best and highest teaching 
in England itself as yet—to go across to Ireland, where 
ecclesiastical study was very complete indeed, and where 
people were very learned. Aldhelm withstood that, and pro- 
vided at Malmesbury the complete teaching which English 
people required, whether for lay or clerical work That wasan 
important point. Also, he told them himself he was the first 
of the English race to study Latin meters, and that Malmesbury 
was the first school in England where the Latin language was 
taught completely by a person of the English race. He could 
go on piling up the interests of Malmesbury. King Alfred was 
specially devoted to Aldhelm and to Malmesbury. He brought 
over a very learned Scot to restore the learning of Aldhelm’s 
time, which under the Danes had perished, and of Aldhelm 
himself he said no country had ever had such an abbot as he 
was, for he could both write a poem and he could compose a 
musical air to which it was set, and he could himself sing his 
poem to his air, Healso told them he had remarkable skill 
with the harp. And William of Malmesbury, who lived after 
the year 1100, told them the street songs, which were still sung 
about the streets in the vernacular Anglo-Saxon, were com- 
posed by Aldhelm all those hundreds of years before. It did 
not fall to many men of modern times to write street songs 
which the people were singing 440 years after the author ceased 
tobe. He might add that Dunstan thought more of Malmes- 
bury than of any place, except his own Glastonbury, and made 
an organ for Malmesbury and gave it to Malmesbury. The 
place was interesting on another account—the land of Malmes- 
bury was still held by the commoners on the tenure created by 
the gift of Athelstan He had seen a statement in a judgment 
that it was the oldest tenure they could trace. Whether that 
was so he was not prepared to say. Just one more fact. When, 
before the Conquest, it was proposed to recombine the sees of 
Wilts and Dorset and so on, the bishop who was appointed 
determined that Malmesbury must be the place. It was 
the one place in the west part of Wessex fitted for 
a bishopric. He got the assent of Edward the Confessor; 
but Earl Godwin opposed. it and got it stopped, and 
the thing fell through. Later on the same bishop was 
made bishop of the other. half, and then the time 
really came when the two could be put together and put in the 
most prominent place in the whole of West. Wessex. Again 
Malmesbury was chosen. This time Queen Edith was in 
favour of it, and also the king, and they both assented ; but 
again, Godwin being dead, Harold got that stopped for local 
reasons. So, as he was always glad to tell his friends at Salis- 
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bury, the tinfortunate people had to go to a poor 
place because they were not allowed to have the 
place in the whole of West Wessex—Malmesb 
bish»pric. But for this opposition he had alluded 
see of Salisbury would have been the greater see of 
bury. Besides this, at Malmesbury was reared th 
was: always called, and certainly deserved to be 
father of English history—William of Malme 
writings were read with quite as much avidity in 
those who could read them in the original as Green’s ' 
the English People,” and were quite as interesting, a 
respects, for the time, quite as accurate. He wasa 
man indeed, and was reared and trained and lived = 
Malmesbury. So they saw St Aldhelm and St: Au: 
St. Dunstan, the three greatest names they could 
many respects, were all specially connected with M 
and they, curiously enough, were the only three En 
who, according to the Use of Sarum, were—their fe 
observed with “ruling of the choir.” He did no 

need labour further the point of the extreme 0 
Malmesbury, not only to the diocese of Bris 
English Church at large, and the claims were 
indeed. Now, with regard to the building itself, whi 
sent generation had incharge. He maintained tha 

generation had in charge the reputation of this ¢ 
Leyland, in Henry VIII.’s time, had to visit the 
there were famous libraries, and report to Henry wh 
of the contents of the libraries were. In that official, 
went to Malmesbury, which stood very high — 
libraries of the kingdom of that period. Leland : 
an abbey church and building, “a right magnificent 
it must have been very true, although in his tim 
prominent part of it had fallen. He was always ; 
before the dissolution of monasteries the great ruin’ 
part came. There was an enormous central tows 
Norman central tower, two arches of which stil! rer 
one that was free and open, one of the mo 
things they could see in architecture. At the t 
enormous Norman tower there was a great pyrami 
so elevated that the two put together were 21 feet 
Salisbury, and instead of standing low down by 
building stood high up on an eminence. Even th 
remained was a striking object standing up again 
when approaching it from the north, but when 1] 
tower and spire on the top of that the whole wo 
there could not help seeing. The nave was 
Norman bays ; then there came -transepts ; then 
central tower ; then the presbytery of five bays 
as they would call it now—and then behind t 
chapel, and the total length was 332 feet. Excep 
the nave only remained. That was 148 feet by 68 
bays towards the east were complete, and thre 
roofless. The west front was a very magnificent t 
was 90 feet broad.; The whole of the north side of 
front was broken away—it was said it fell when th 
were fired for the restoration of Charles II.—and the 
the south half of the west front. It was in rather 
condition, that spoiled its effect and beauty, bu 

straighten it up and make some improvements and 
there, and that was what they were now des 
There was a porch, which was certainly second to 
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kingdom. It and the porch of the sister church x 
Aldhelm. Those were the only two porches whick 
mentioned ; all others must be mentioned in 


breath. That south porch was one of his chief 
he became Bishop of Bristol, because the 
was perilously near falling, and the first 
have come where the porch was. The 
quite worth going over from Bristol to: 
were nothing else. There were seventy subject 
thirty-eight were on the voussoirs of the arches 
from the Old and New Testaments, and thirty-two 
piers in ovals, such things as the signs of the Zodi 
operations of the various seasons, the same sort 
they would see in those wonderful capitals at Carl 
an interesting thing that they had a description 
jects in two very dissimilar places—first, the very 
account of a tourist in 1634, who, he must say, mé 
shots at the subject ; and then Mr. Cockerell’s far 
in his book on the sculptures of Wells Cathedral. — 
the building of the Norman church there was fi 
1160—a most interesting period of Norman archite 
it was slightly modified and moving on to the archite 
saw later. The clerestory of the nave was done : 
1300, and at that time a stone vaulting was put © 
This, of course, caused a lateral thrust which th 
not been prepared for, and that was the reason W 
striking flying buttresses were thrown across the 1 
aisles, with counterbalancing pinnacles over the 4a 
giving a wonderfully picturesque air to the whole b 
giving a grave anxiety to the custodians of the buil 
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kful to say those were done. 
,down and rebuilding had been taken down and rebuilt. 
4 upper surfaces of those that were not so bad as that 
Jon made good, and the broken counterbalancing pinnacles 
n repaired, so that the whole thing now, he was 
y say, was as trim and square and right as it could 
other great work that they had done had been to shore 
. front of the present six bays, and that had been 
/, the very happiest manner, he thought, possible. 
, of building a great ugly buttress, they had simply 
yi the parts of the Norman piers, both on the ground 
j30 to speak, and on the triforium; and on the 
jy they had simply replaced the pillars that were 
j, and so had caught the projecting half-arches at the 
sitoreys where the liability was to fall, and had met 
‘yntered the pressure by making the arcade of three 
Jerfect and complete. It was an exceedingly happy 
¢ it had cost less money than building any other 
it buttress would have cost; it was beautifully sightly 
» of being horribly unsightly ; and if at any time it was 
» tocomplete the church, and have the three western 
; built, not one sixpence of what they had spent on this 
-ould be thrown away. If they had built a buttress, 
yitthing of the expense would have been thrown away, 
1: the buttress would have had to be removed. He 
that was quite an ideal way of dealing with a building 
yjdescription, and he might say that all through, wherever 
/d replaced, they had left the moulding entirely uncut, so 
one could ever say, if the thing stood 1,000 years—no 
(ald ever be taken in to believe that the work they had 
s the last two or three years formed part of the original 
no work. They could not deceive anybody. Even 
they were proposing to continue the cresting of the 
(ents, though for the satisfaction of the eye the whole 
9'as run in a straight line, he had so arranged that the 
should be quite different. The ordinary eye would not 
4: difference, but anyone who understood architecture 
lie able to say up to that precise point the old work 
tithe rest might look as old as they liked, but the cusping 
qferent. Great care was taken to have no vandalism and 
eption. They had spent on this work about 3,600/—a 
» ge sum if they knew the circumstances of Malmesbury, 
¢till larger sum if they knew by what serious efforts it 
Yenraised. They wanted 1,200/. The circulars sent 
howed how much they had done besides what he had 
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tied to them. They had acted so cautiously that they’ 


ay the whole of their liabilities and still have something 
-/o/, in hand, and they were hoping that now they might 
tome subscription in Bristol, and show that they had 
phy with this work 
Dean of Bristol expressed the hope that there would 
ifficulty in obtaining the funds required for the work. 
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i), STREET ARCHITECTURE.* 

¢ street architecture of England can only refer nowadays 
" the combined effect of the many various and unrelated 
13s in our streets. We have no proper street architecture 
hsense in which we may be said to have a domestic or 
estical architecture of recognisable quality, possessing 
ud characteristics born of tradition and new movement. 
A \roader description of civil architecture, including within 
ta buildings of municipal or semi-public character, will 
a'r materially our estimate, or permit us to claim for our 
ind cities an architecture which we could in any general 
(ine as coherent, traditional or worthily characteristic of 
Hional taste and refinement. 

| our street architecture, such as it is, cannot help being 
f€ntative of its producers, and of their ideals or lack of 
nnd as there is neither lack of enterprise nor self-esteem 
M us, particularly in the life of our street-building cities, 
C\sideration of the external environments of this busy side 
May assist us in endeavouring to review the causes and 
\ebor lack of a street architecture, which should rank 
at of our dwelling-houses and churches, and direct us to 
e le ils which may stimulate desires for improvement, and 
$wuld ensue upon the consideration of a condition which 
een led to admit is unsatisfactory. 


ay 


hig m with Domestic and Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
|have premised that our ecclesiastical and domestic 


ueture has life and artistic value, for any review of the 
he Victorian era exhibits a revival from mere formal 
‘ty and application of types to vital influences of artistic 
m to purpose with a.pleasant reflection of the eclectic 


le traditional architecture of England. Education, 
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culture, refinement and literary taste are evident. in the whole 


movement of the building arts and crafts during this period. 


The churches of the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
arranged chronologically and illustrated internally and exter- 
nally, would present a gallery. of architectural designs of 
amazing versatility and originality, and of quite wonderful 
beauty, of picturesque dignity and charm of detail, rich in 
genuine beauty of workmanship and conception. 

A similar result will be arrived at, with the exercise of some 
greater selection in the earlier period, by assembling an ex- 
hibition of English houses of all sizes, the homes indeed of the 
people of a profound peace and of unparalleled domestic 
prosperity and development. Stately or modest, romantic or 
homely, the same originality of conception, wide comfortable- 
ness, reasonableness and perception of the beauty of domestic 
life will be generally apparent, while in the details of decoration 
and furniture, artistic impulse and architectural character have 
led to a real revival of the handicrafts, and endeavours to make 
the commonest utensils of home life beautiful to eye and hand, 
ennobling alike the designer and the user. 

It may be remarked incidentally that the manifested vitality 
of this English architecture has met with recognition at the 
hands of continental critics, and that in ecclesiastical and 
domestic art we have an admitted mastery that has produced 
energetic followers and admirers in different directions. 

It must be observed that the two branches of building art 
upon which we are touching have originated in one class of 
society, and in very many ways reflect its social conditions and 
ideals. 

The same upper and upper middle class have provided the 
examples alike of. church and house building, and the move- 
ments of thought expressed in this architecture are of the 
refined education and literary taste, let us say, of those who 
have derived their ideal and sense of culture from university 
life, and from opportunities of historical study. The breadth of 
view and freedom of thought, the criticism and eclecticism of 
the passing day are present in its architecture as in its litera- 
ture, for all who can read the characters employed in their 
expression; an easy illustration of this can be offered in the 
sustained devotion to Medizval tradition both of the architect 
and of the ecclesiastic. In all the work of this representative 
class there is the characteristic of a powerful craving for a 
sense of style, a {self-consciousness foreign to real Gothic art, 
but as current in ‘the buildings as upon the lips of client and 
architect, and with this a strong personal note of individualism 
and independence which, by persistent differentiation both of 
example and type, have made the architects men who seek for 
originality without creative matter, and for conformity to style 
without the opportunity of realising that environment of 
characteristics upon which completeness of artistic style 
depends. . 

The sense of refinement in this architecture has become so 
much a characteristic quality to be sought for, marked down 
and expressed, that native simplicity has become replaced by a 
laborious affectation which has danger in its artificiality, 
though its note of revolt against the tendency of the world at 
large to vulgar elaboration of effect is of great value. 


Street Architecture, Commercial. 


As our subject is not the consideration of civil architecture, 
we exclude public buildings, although they form part of many 
street perspectives, and with some reservations, cannot 
consider at any length the dwelling-house of the modern 
street—such streets of dwellings usually described as “ parks ” 
or “gardens,” which might suffer in reputation by a more 
sincere classification—leaving for our discussion the buildings 
that compose the business quarters or centres of our cities, 
which may be safely defined as those of the commercial 
world, wholesale, retail, warehouse, store and shop, together 
with their necessary manufacturers’, companies’ and insurance 
offices, banks and accommodation for the professional men 
who are essential to business life. Itis, therefore, the business 
community which is mainly responsible for, and indeed 
originate our street architecture, for whose wants it is designed, 
and by whose ideals it is controlled. This commercial class is 
the backbone of our national life and prosperity, and upon it 
depends that measure of wealth without which architecture, as 
at present practised, could not exist. It has represented until 
now the pre-eminence of England, and we shall expect to 
discover, if we have time for analysis and search in its archi- 
tecture, so much of this part of the secret of England’s great- 
ness as is capable of translation into the terms stone and 
brickwork expression. 

Comparing the architecture of the ecclesiastic and of the 
country gentleman with that of the business man, we would 
naturally anticipate finding that the predominating tastes of 
the one are sentimental and of the other practical or un- 
sentimental. Art is so wholly a matter of sentiment—we 
might almost say it is pure sentiment of high and noble 
character, and architecture therefore largely, though not wholly 
so—that we might without surprise discover that the street 
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building of our commercial centres was entirely unsentimental, 
and architectural only in being wisely and designedly practical. 

If we could plant a Utopia where, as a condition precedent 
of existence, subsistence was provided independently of the 
exercise or practice of art, we would devoutly wish the con- 
summation that buildings only partaking of sentimental cha- 
racter should be designed by architects, and the streets devoted 
to unsentimental commercialism and its dependents erected by 
mere surveyors. That these would be ideally beautiful archi- 
tecture in so far as they were soundly built and truly adapted 
to purpose without the affectation of sentimental art I for my 
own part sincerely believe. The practical business man, how- 
ever, takes the world as he finds it and conforms his labours to 
his requirements, and we, admiring the truly practical when it 
is practically true, must accept the street architecture of com- 
mercial purposes as it is, and suit our labours to its peculiarities. 

The world, as observed by the keen eye of commerce, has 
a love of beauty—that is, of colour, of variety, of ornament. 
The Manchester print finds the best market in Africa if 
gorgeous, and ordinary articles of household use from smallest 
to greatest sell better if ornamented, just as they sell better if 
cheap; in fact, it is to be observed that cheaper articles can be 
obtained having more ornament upon them than costly ones, 
cheapness and beauty of the commercial sort going hand in 
hand, what is intrinsically better being extrinsically worse— 
that is, deemed less worthy of decoration. The commercial 
world is at present so—its relation to true art anomalous and 
contradictory; but we hope yet under some preliminary pulsa- 
tions of conscience upon the subject, at all events in the home 
market, though radically wrong in its conception of art as 
such, Art exists practically, and it is therefore grasped by the 
commercial hand; but its character changes in the touch from 
a pure sentiment to an advertisement, and ‘in this very different 
aspect we meet it in our street architecture. 


Good Design Compatible with Requirements and Modern 
Materials. 


It may be well before going further to emphasise the 
necessary doctrine that good building design, that is, good 
architecture, is not incompatible with the best adaptation to 
use, convenience and healthiness of arrangement. No definition 
of architecture should be allowed that would limit, in the 
presumed interests of art, for instance, all the access of light 
that business premises demand, either in the size or position of 
windows. Should it be necessary to have the entire frontage 
of a building occupied with window surface, so far as the limit 
of the law allows, an architect would assume an entirely false 
standpoint should he declare that this purpose is contrary to 
art, though if he decides it necessary to limit the openings by 
constructive considerations he would be unquestionably within 
the sphere of his proper authority. Even architectural pro- 
portion—that subtle and almost indefinable quality of adjust- 
ment which gives pleasure—is itself based upon factors of 
service. For example, the apparently good proportion of a 
column depends upon a recognition of the substance of its 
material, for a well-proportioned wooden column would almost 
certainly become unsatisfactory, of the same proportions erected 
of stone or brick. The traditional conventions of the so- 
called orders of Classic architecture had their origin in the 
refined adaptation of supports to spaces owing to the necessary 
limitations of length and depth in the stone lintels which con- 
nected the columns. There is nothing radically inimical to 
satisfactory architectural proportion in any necessary accept- 
ance of the large spaces requisite, and recognised as essential, 
_ for the window surfaces of shops or showrooms in warehouses 
upon the street fronts of the buildings. 

The frank acceptance of the most serviceable and con- 
venient materials for the peculiar requirements of commercial 
buildings is not under any circumstances to be avoided as 
inartistic. In a public building of a quasi-monumental 
character and of varying use stone columns or arcades would 
have an architectural value and suggestiveness both in their 
forms and material. Association and tradition have in such 
cases much to borrow from ancient historic precedents, and a 
sheer modernism of idea would probably be alien in spirit to 
the genius loci and associations of the building. But in 
business architecture the converse is more usually the case, 
the commercial world can only in rare instances maintain 
ancient forms or style ; the movement in trade of all kinds is to 
the newest and latest style, and the pressure of the time not 
only in economy of production, but in rapidity of distribution, 
is felt in every direction. 

The employment of iron and steel fireproof construction for 
supports and lintels in the front as well as in the interior, the 
use of large sheets of plate-glass, and the carrying of great 
masses and weights upon narrow steel stanchions are instances 
of special treatment, for which a pedantic architecture will not 
succeed in discovering conformable types in antiquity, though 
the same principles of truth, to which pedantry is blind, are to 
be observed if sought for in all genuinearchitectural forms. A 
progressive and living art.of building has everything to gain 
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from any new or increased suitability of its ma 
ultimate uses of the building. ~ 

We must assume that there is as much honest pi 
ness of true character about a modern warehouse fror 
iron and plate-glass as in. the timber-frdmed cons 
leaded-quarried glazings of its ancestor of the 
period, then newly erected for the developing wo 
England, and similarly occupying whole surfa 
frontage with small quarried glazed windows 
plicity of subdivisions necessitated by the over 
struction—a contrivance designed to increase floor 
a limited site. ae 

The advent of an employment of rolled iron 
building art, with a latter development of co 
framed construction, marks an era upon the thres 
which we now stand. The significance of thi 
building may be estimated perkaps by reference - 
astonishing high buildings of the United States, — 
architectural history-can compare in importance 
development since the rediscovery and application 
to buildings of magnitude by Brunelleschi and 
at the Renaissance. That sudden and amazing 
new domain of construction when building art app 
exhausted its own development, is alike in extent < 
tion to the almost spontaneous generation of — 
buildings in America. The purposes and authors 
class and of the other contrast-picturesquely and ¢ 
cally enough the evolution of conscious building 
by lofty ambition to do service to the universal 
State policy of Christendom on the one hand, and 
the indomitable persistency of invention, stimulated 
to all utmost developments by the commercial e 
a continent of seemingly exhaustless resources. 
Michel Angelo with the “Soaring Bird of Freedo: 
old country, however, the soaring qualities of stee 
‘struction are limited by considerations which 
discuss, for among the advantages of living in a ci 
world are to be counted an equitable right to t 
light and air within one’s building, and in narrow 
involves a limitation of nearly everybody else’s righ 
building materials, and as the general sanitary co 
the street are affected by the preservation of sunshii 
this has become one of the many cares of “or 
grandmother.” Bae 


The Architecture of Iron Construction. 


Iron and steelwork have, however, entered so fi 
marrow of the building construction of our street 
that walls properly so called are now few, generally 
pair of party structures only, the remainder 
panels of brick or stone material filled into the 
metalwork, while the floors themselves have in all 
premises ceased to be of wood, and are of iron 
concrete or terra-cotta. The main problem of al 
tion—that of the distribution and carrying of wei 
most profoundly affected by steel construction. 
area required in the supports is so limited an 
the bearing girders so great that the traditional 
based upon wooden beams and stone arches, ¥ 
become almost a second sense of mankind universal 
ceased to be of any value. The change of this es 
fundamental factor of constructive proportion must 
the visible expression and meaning of the symk 
from the stone and wooden architecture of the 
symbols exist in the mouldings, cornices, architrave 
bases and detail of the architectural ordinances 0 
so-called styles. The modern architect should 
his museum of palzolithic implements and enter upc 
age of commercial architecture with a good heart 
enterprise. The new factors of proportion are 
those that have passed away, and there i 
universal sense of what is just and true to 
appreciation of intellectual motive, and is 
itself the sense of the beautiful in architect 
new “half steel” has exactly the same cla 
interesting first and beautiful afterwards, as its exact 
the “half timber,” and it should be studied and a) 
the same principles of expressive characterisati 
structive facts. The rivet heads, stiffeners and kne S 
girder and stanchion work are similar elements to the 
bracings.and bracketings of our charming old Eng 
That has passed away with the sweet. forests of Ro 


this remains with the black country of the smelti 


and coal mine, but is as real and more real to us, ast 
and as noble in service if looked at straightly 
pseudo-Medizval squint of a false zestheticism. 

Again, the old English frontispieces are charm 
because, may be, the glazing is all of little pieces — 
together by leaden strips, and our modern English ¥ 
are disagreeable and inartistic, because the glazing 
more suitable and perfect material of the plate-glass of @ 
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y. This is an anachronism which illustrates the con- 
© ween current artistic ideas and common sense that has 
evolent an effect upon our business-house architecture. 
el joist and stanchion not only have their principal 
e general internal construction of modern city build- 

soncern our subject mainly in their appearance, or 
we should say non-appearance, upon the street front. 

aid the shop window is enabled to extend itself across 
4 le site, an advantage the commercial man cannot be 
» to sacrifice for any architectural fancy of the necessity 
je support for superstructure. It is of no matter to him 
/y architect does with the girder so long as he provides 
, red window space for the exhibition of wares. Its uses 
euilder are very many, as it dispenses with arches, the 
4g weights of which are carried by it with certainty to 
its of support; it receives the floor joists easily, and is so 
constructed and fixed that the poor architect has to be 
yand accept it. He, however, endeavours to satisfy his 
i onscience with delusions by masking the objectionable 

n stonework and resigning all criticism of the lower 
yeginning his own conception above it. But the iron- 
| dogs the artist’s steps still, and in window lintels and sup- 
zierts the value and economy of metal over stone and wood 
 lessly; the wide windows high up to the ceiling and low 
; the floor, perforce, must be spanned too by girders, as 
‘so little room for rising arches or other means of con- 
ti, and these girders again are covered over with more 
selicate stone mouldings attached and pinned to the 
fne in an indescribably unconstructive manner. Few 
4's have as yet had the courage to work out an iron 
ure, say with glazed brick, terra-cotta, stone or concrete 
« There have been stimulating experiments, but the 
a ffort of departure from the well-worn conventions of 
4k design is apparently too great for the generality of 
) ae practitioners. 

Be Modernism in Design. 

h architect may find some difficulty in adapting his taste 
; nse, and his sentiments to business judgment, but ere 
t: sounder ideal of modern common sense in these 
will be found as enjoyable as that of an old England 
}, at the best unreal and imitative, and however charm- 
possible in the circles of ecclesiastical and domestic 
jidmissible in the sphere of modern progressive com- 
aduilding. The meeting of architectural art and busi- 
lj| will not be found upon any ground of compromise 
*¢ that which is ancient and modern, or between that 
j ideal and practical, but in such a practical employ- 
¢ modern conditions as will lead the way to further use- 
ssnd appropriateness in building. 

iole-hearted acceptance of the doctrine of a frank 
tim of design and construction in business premises by 
€3 is sufficient requirement to make of them for the 
ment and growth in our midst of healthy street archi- 
€ xpressing the movement of the age in its requirements, 
e;cting the intellectual attitude of trained and artistic 
} plied to a commercial problem in building. The 
¢ and stupid antipathy that is supposed to exist between 
sial requirements and artistic character should thus, 
nts in architecture, cease to be professed, and having 
i the attitude of art to business life we can the more 
€ and successfully hope for and attempt the resuscita- 
0 tonce existed in pure and noble beauty, of living art 
(nmercial world. 

mployment of modern materials and the joyful accept- 
yurrent requirements as a means of expressing a pro- 
viarchitecture will, however, bring the architect into 
ith other ideals than those merely of archeological 
ss or of an antique style, as serious problems in 
early all as yet practically unsolved, await him. The 
i upper floors have to be designed over and upona 
i ind-floor shop, the front part of which occupies all the 
]°€ between the ends of the boundary or party walls on 
M  , 

i t may be taken as a canon of architecture that build- 
M: not only be of a construction that is secure in itself, 
W be obviously so, for a building, however scientifically 
fill not be architecturally satisfactory to the eye and 
W 2ss it also appears to be safe. Doubtless time is a 
ei vincer in matters of artistic criticism, and if a sufficient 
if examples of a novel method of construction were 

* the world to manifest to it that what is apparently 
, ‘thaps hung upon nothing, is after all perfectly secure, 
tific besides, after a time this canon of architectural 
it would be satisfied, in spite of itself, by the relation of 
&/& to judgment, and the disappearance of that distrust 
“y which is a gift of Providence to save men from 
\'S experiments. 


sae The Shop Window. 
* ould therefore have become accustomed by this time * A communication from Charles Mulford Robinson in 
— Massive erections of weighty stone and | Architects and Builders’ Magazine of New York. 


brickwork poised upon the slender brass pillarettes, lace-like 
arches, plate-glass fittings and mahogany fascias of shop fronts,. 
but we are, I am sure, suffering artistic discomfort and deriving 
no pleasure from their carved and ornamental blandishments,, 
‘owing to the initial hiatus that the system of architectural 
design employed demands a basement and obvious foundation, 
and has none. With this difficulty the modern architect wrestles. 
ineffectually; the implements of his trade were all made for 
buildings with bases, and he knows not how with them to 
fashion a modern design without obvious support. This diffi- 
culty is everywhere self-confessed, and has caused an infinity 
of interesting and sometimes amusing expedients. The pro- 
jection of the shop front beyond the general face of the upper 
storeys of the front, thrown out so to speak as a screen 
beyond it, is a device only very partially successful ; it has a 
certain sufficiency when the shutters are down, but modern 
progress is depriving the shop architect of this scrappy resource 
tor architectural effect at close times, and on Bank and half- 
holidays. The void is there, gaping all the week, with perhaps 
the flimsiest draperies depending from the ceiling within it, 
dispelling all illusion as to supporting a very mine of weight 
overhead. The emphasising of the end piers which mask the 
party wall ends with the development of a cornice with the shop 
fascia connecting them to form a horizontal bridge, on which 
the upper part is carried, is frequent. This should be a more 
Satisfactory method, as it would disregard the shop front and 
its contents and dissociate the composition of the upper storeys 
from the lower ones. Failure, however, occurs in that the 
establishment by this treatment of a factor of architectural pro- 
portion integral to the whole front has as yet failed to obtain 
recognition. The architect supposes that his problem has been 
solved, and proceeds in designing the floors immediately over 
to dispose their proportions in the traditional way, employing 
lintels and openings of ordinary narrowness, each of which is 
unconsciously engaged in defying the exaggerated yawn of the 
cavern below, which is spanned by an abnormal member of 
their own architectural family. It may be more easy to point 
out than to demonstrate that the system of proportion com- 
pelled by the ground storey should be recognised in the design 
of the upper ones, and though openings above are not required 
of the extent of that below, a logical symmetry of spacing 
would take the first factor, and by progressive reduction or 
systematic subdivision apply the scale and diminish thé propor- 
tions harmoniously. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


AN AMERICAN COLOUR SCHEME.* 


pleenees can be no doubt that the rare beauty of the Pan- 

American Exposition—especially its beauty of light and 
beauty of colour—suggested new dreams, awakened new ideals 
and aspirations, and did this so broadly that the thrills of its 
artistic impetus may be said to have reached very far. If dis- 
appointment over the Exposition’s financial failure was not 
keen enough to destroy the pride in the artistic achievement, 
it would be more than natural that, instead of reaction, the 
Fair’s incentive to a demand for lovelier environment would 
have been felt most strongly in its own immediate neighbour- 
hood, where the daily and nightly beauty had been a constant 
reminder of what might be, if. men would And this seems 
happily to have been the case. It is common report that there 
has been in Buffalo such a rush of civic and public spirit 
since its close as had not been known before. It is evidenced 
in a thousand ways, of which the organisation of the strong and 
large Society for the Beautifying of Buffalo is merely one, of 
special significance, and the princely gift of a splendid 
zoological park, with the means to maintain it, is but one 
other. 

From the neighbouring manufacturing community of 
Echota, however, there now comes report of a development far 
more novel and striking than these. It is the adoption of a 
colour scheme for a whole town, the employment of a prominent 
artist to devise it, its acceptance and the adherence to it—even 
to its minutest and most unexpected details—by the entire 
community. This must be something quite unique. The 
influence of Mr. Turner’s successful scheme of harmonising: 
colours for the Pan-American is easily discerned. 

Echota is one of those settlements that are marking the 
immense manufacturing development which has followed the 
utilisation of Niagara’s electric power. It is situated a couple 
of miles from the city of Niagara Falls and on high ground 
back from the river, perhaps half a mile. It is purely a resi- 
dential area, comprising within itself no manufacturing plants; 
but its 127 houses, with the necessary stores and other build- 
ings, make a village in themselves. One of the big power 
companies owned the tract, laid it out in rectangular streets, 
put up the houses in lots of dozens or scores, and rented them 
to its employés. “The houses are two-storey frame dwellings, 
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with a pretence of the familiar suburban straining for art and 
variety. They were, however, uniformly painted yellow with 
white trimmings, and this had put on the place the unmistak- 
able stamp of single ownership. With the course of time the 
weather, the wear and dust, aided by the smoke from the busy” 
railroads that skirt the town, had so stained and soiled the 
original colours that repainting was necessary. The company had 


outgrown its desire to pose as owner of the tract, and it re-» 


solved, before giving the contract for the town’s repainting, to 
employ an artist to: draw up an attractive colour scheme that 
should add to the merit of durability the esthetic advantages 
of harmony and variety. 

The artist selected was Mr. Reginald Cleaveland Coxe, a 
painter of widely recognised ability and president of the 
Buffalo. Society of Artists. He made a careful study of the 
town, found the streets broad and well paved, the houses 
surrounded by gardens, a great number of young trees set out, 
and the general aspect of the place—aside from its need of 
repainting—prosperous and attractive. Then he set to work 
on his colour scheme. Unlike Mr. Turner, he had no models 
of the houses, no drawings to work upon; but he had a task 
that was new, congenial and pleasant, and that by its artistic 
possibilities enlisted his full interest and sympathy. And to 
carry harmonising colours in his head was for him no more 
difficult than for a musician to carry the air of his own com- 
position. In due time he made his report. The company 
accepted it very creditably without a criticism or suggestion, 
and gave him carte blanche to carry out his recommendations. 

The painting was done last fall, and the colour-symphonic 
town, in the heart of a'manufacturing district, now stands for all 
the world to see—a new sight for Niagara. The contract was 
let, it may be said, with a regard for material and workman- 
ship that is good evidence that the “sight” will linger, and 
with a disregard for self interests that fully justified the 
company’s confidence. 

In the general effect there is far more variety than one 
would have anticipated. That is the first and most striking 
impression, and it is one of the most commendable. Art con- 
-ceals art so skilfully that the visitor would have to think twice 
before he realised that not a colour jarred, and so that 
there must have been collusion or a single underlying 
scheme. All is restful, beautiful, concordant. For the 
most part- Mr. Coxe has employed a combination of 
greys and greens, with here and there, to lighten the 
total effect, a warmer colour bordering on the reds. Ina 
very few cases, as on a house of colonial architecture, 
he retained the original yellow and white. Some of the 
most interesting work is at the street corners, where it was 
necessary to combine the colour schemes of two streets. Thus 
at one corner there is an engine-house that has been painted a 
light grey-green, which harmonises completely. viewed from 
any point. But unless your attention was called to this you 
might miss it, for several houses near by have been treated 
with richer colours that, by their relative prominence, the diffi- 
culty might not appear. 

The largest building in the town is the garbage disposal 
works, This has a background of trees, and Mr. Coxe has had 
it so painted that it is almost lost in the foliage behind it. 
Running the united length of all the gardens of the houses 
that back upon the railroad there is a lattice, in front of which 
has been planted, for its whole distance, a row of evergreens, 
which some time no doubt will take its place. This lattice, 
then, has been painted a moss green, so that its presence is 
already nearly forgotten, Now and then among the houses a 
richer colour appears—a salmon, for instance—but it has been 
approached by such gradations that when you realise it you 
find yourself turning back to see how it could have been 
led up to so unconsciously. The whole scheme is most 
interesting and instructive. It might well incite imitation on 
streets or blocks, if not by whole communities. 

Not less interesting than the magnitude of this colour 
scheme is the completeness of detail with which it has been 
carried out. Not only is every clothes pole treated as an 
essential part of the composition, but, with the success of the 
general plan, outside corporations expressed a willingness to 
do their part in making the harmony complete. The Inter- 
national Traction Company, controlling the trolleys, repainted 
its waiting-room; the railing along the railroad tracks was 
given a new coat to bring it into tone with its  sur- 
roundings; the Bell Telephone and the Home Telephone 
Companies joined with the Power Company in asking Mr. 
‘Coxe to select the colours for the telephone poles, in order 
that there might nowhere be a single jarring note. The 
whole result is so successful that the late news that the Mayor 
of Akron, Ohio, has asked for the appointment of an art 
commission, whose members should be the arbiters for all 


outside painting in the town is not as startling as it might once | 


have been. ‘ 

In closing, it may be said that the colours for Echota were 
chosen with special reference to the time of year when the 
town is seen by the greatest number of persons. This is when 
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the trees are inleaf. Then Echota will offer 
contrasts so familiar in village landscapes, 
grey-greens will become a part almost of na 


inherited his father’s business, and so becam 


Dean of Guild Miller has amply proved that ihe 


is a study well worth attention. 


DISAPPEARING EDINBUF 
MID the indiscriminate havoc wrought 
buildings of Edinburgh, says a corresp 
Scotsman—havoc which threatens speedily 
utter extermination—a few remarkable ho 
Among these may be noted two tenement 
on either side of the roadway. One is the 
popularly known as John Knox’s House, the™ 
and stately structure of hewn stone which en 
Close, immediately below the tenement ancie 
Fountain,” presumably because the conduit, n 
the opposite side of the street, was in ea: 
the basement wall of the building. ae 
In the days of Queen Mary these two 
abodes of two notable citizens and burgesse 
They were, each of them, men of wealth, 
spirit, who naturally took a prominent’ part 
national life of the time. pee TS) 
One of the two, James Mossman, wa 
Mossman, goldsmith to James V., said to 
arches which enclose the ancient crown of S 
entire crown worn by Mary of Lorraine 


Queen Mary. He became proprietor of the ho 
bow. by his marriage with Marriot Arres, dau 
of John Arres, of whose considerable estate 
a portion. In further evidence of Mossmai 
importance it is recorded that he purchased: 
Hume the lands of Laughermandstone, in the 
and so became a laird as well as a burgess. | 
with his initials and those of his wife are s 
visible in front of the old house which was” 
his dwelling-place. Mossman, as befitted 
staunch adherent of Queen Mary, and cla 
through good and evil report to the end of h 
from the sculptures and inscriptions which ad 
he would seem to have been a religious” 
Protestant or Catholic isnot known. 
Adam Fullerton, who occupied the oppo 
no record of his business pursuits, nor is he 
practised any handicraft. He was probably a 
of the Merchants’ Guild. Fullerton was a 
in 1559 we find him stoutly maintaining Prote 
against the alleged encroachments of the Qt 
in 1561 he, being a bailie, appears, along with 
bald Dougles, of Kilspindie, as prosecutor 
who, being convicted of the heinous offence 
eyes) of playing Robin Hood, was condemned 
and only escaped execution by a succes 
favour of the always formidable Edinbur, 
again Fullerton’s name recurs in contempo 
1571, when Edinburgh was besieged by Re 
name of the king, we find Adam Fullerto 
burgesses, who elected him their captain, € 
beleaguered city to join the ranks of the 
act he, along with other and greater men 
James, was condemned and forfeited f 
Queen Mary’s Parliament held in the 
burgh. His house in Fountain Close wa: 
possession of and its’ roof converted into 
artillery to reply to Regent Mar’s batterie 
Thus matters remained until, in July 157 
under Kirkcaldy of Grange, evacuated the ' 
the castle. Fullerton immediately resumed p 
house, and now it was the turn of James Moss 
fugitive. He took refuge in the castle, and t 
until the surrender in 1573 to Sir Wm. Drv 
the English auxiliaries, who at once hande 
to the ruthless Regent Morton. Morton i 
the gallant Kirkcaldy, his brother, and other 
of the garrison, among whom was the hapless 
—a martyr for his loyalty to a fallen and hopel 
In the same year, internal quiet being 
Fullerton carefully repaired the damage don 
during the siege, and, to celebrate his party’s 
own, adorned it with an unusually handsome ' 
where may still be read the inscription in wh 
his victory. The writings are as follow :— 


Vincit—Only bes Cryst Adam . Fall 
Veritas—Aryse . O . Lord. Marjorie . Ro, 


It only now remains to trace the sup 
between John Knox and the forfeited M 


id 


9, 1902.] | 


rmer during his Edinburgh ministry was not the 

Netherbow, then and for many years later in_pos- 

ufits rightful owner. But it has been suggested that 

August, 1572, John Knox, broken in health, returned 

ndrews at a time when the upper city, distracted by 

and danger of the siege, was no fit abode for an 

thing is more probable than that the Reformer was 

the quietest and safest part of the town, in the 

dwelling of James Mossman, where he may 

ined under the immediate protection of the adjoining 

ost at the Netherbow Port. Here, then, according 

position, John Knox spent the last four months of 

-om this house he was carried to his last resting-place 

\les’s Churchyard, and here, it may be, is found the 

«| the ancient tradition which has so long associated the 

gue mansion at the Netherbow with the memory and 

of the great Reformer. 

estored Mossman house, in the hands of its trustees, 

| present at all events tolerably safe. Would it not be 

j achievement if in like manner the house of Adam 
were adequately repaired and protected ? 

© tenements would then form a substantial and most 

sig memorial of one of the most important episodes 

f sveral of the most notable men recorded in our civic 


ot TESSERZ. 
; Greeks and Easterns.: 


)Western mind dwells chiefly in the present, the Greek 
(elt in the past and the Eastern in the future. That 
ijrew, the highest type of the lyrical mind, fed upon 
that the Greek, the highest type of the epic mind, fed 
olden time, and that each revelled in its own depart- 
( thought with a zeal anda zest otherwhere unequalled, 
2! y be doubted. The Hebrew lived upon prophecy, and 
e1hing, even in their buildings, it may be seen how the 
iti: looked forward to after ages. The prevailing feature 
hitecture is its massive grandeur, its stability ; they 
4 posterity Solomon said at the dedication of the 
eI have built a house of habitation for Thee, anda 
f Thy dwelling for ever.” The only exception to this 
he Saracenic architecture, and it is an exception that 
§ the rule; since, if need were, it could easily be 
‘the slenderness for which it is noted was a true off- 
that Moslem faith which, disregarding a future upon 
rted such a death as might insure a future in the 
i) above, amidst the bowers of the Houris. Greek 
ie are, on the other hand, neither mocked the eye as did 
(ish palaces by a seeming frailty and contempt of per- 
mi nor like the heavy piles of Egypt and the East, 
2 idea of strength and of futurity upon the beholder; it 
t) ther by marble friezes and other sculptures embodying 
pee past to set the hoary crown of old upon the 
0 heir temples. 


‘The Picturesque and the Beautiful. 
t remarks that the general acceptation of a word is 
ee and more comprehensive than any philo- 
¢definition of it that can be given, The picturesque, in 
Price’s, recommendation that it should be detached 
‘eference to painting, never has had any other mean- 
n “that which is pleasing to the eye, and may be 
is by the painter’s art.” It serves to denote any kind 
y degree of beauty. Man’s natural indolence and the 
tif language have brought it into very general favour. 
mative epithets require thought; the terms to qualify 
%2 scenery are few, and picturesque may be applied 
il propriety to the subjects of Hobbeina or Salvator 
the only real difference between the beautiful (in its 
t mse) and the picturesque is that which must necessarily 
veen the reality and its motionless representation on 
Irlace There is much of beauty that is beyond the 
art, The picturesque comprises only that part of 
hich painting can represent, and, moreover, the word 
shat the beauty which it expresses will be found, when 
j €xamined, to be visible beauty addressed to the eye. 
ca Switzerland does the tourist, after toiling up a 
nt, Come upon some bird’s-eye view of immense 
h€ snowy peaks of the Alps indent the blue sky like 
¢ ofa saw. Below them are spread long intermingling 
© pine-covered ridges. Beneath his feet two or three 
s, bright and unruffled as mirrors, gem the surface of 
y-Cultivated plain. To represent this, art could do 
evithout the mechanism of a panorama. Who would 
m, “How beautiful;” and yet is it visible beauty, 
aking, that so much affects him? The grandeur and 
ture, the silence and repose of the scene, the vast 
ded by a horizon of snows that have never melted 
ation, thrill him with awe. Yet the colouring 
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wants richness and variety; there is no air-tint to mark 
distance; the forms are monotonous by their repetition, and the 


equality of the masses deprives them of effect. Compare this 
with some well-remembered scéne, where, from the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, the eye gazes on the plains of the 
Campagna varied by the richest tints, and bounded on one 
side by the sea, on the other by the purple Apennines which 
gradually melt into it by the softest and the grandest undula- 
tions. Does not the Swiss view affect us rather by the emotions. 
it excites than the elements of beauty it presents? but when 
beautiful is applied by mankind to everything that impresses. 
them agreeably, from an epic poem to a pot of beer, can we 
urge that it should not be applied to an object which gives us. 
such exalted pleasure, and that, too, through the medium of the 
sight? -The word picturesque comes to our relief, and the 

discussion is closed by admitting that the Swiss is poetical but 
not picturesque. 


The Corinthian Capital. 

The account of the accident which suggested to Calle- 
machus the hint for composing a new capital is known to 
every one. John Shute, an English architect of the sixteenth 
century, was evidently pleased with the story, and as it 
stands in-his book it has more freshness and simplicity than 
the barer narrative of the Roman writer, so we shall repeat the 
legend in his words :—“ After that, in the citie of Corinthe was. 
buried a certaine maiden, after whose burial her nourishe (who 
lamented much her death), knowing her delightes to have bene 
in prettye cuppes, and such like conceytes in her lifetime with 
many other thinges, appertayninge only to the pleasure of the 
eye, toke them and broke them and put them in a littel preatie 
baskette, and did sette the basket on her grave, and covered 
the basket with a square pavinge stone. That done with 
weping teares she sayde, ‘Let pleasure go wyth pleasure,’ and 
so the nourishe departed. It chanced that the basket was set 
upon a certain roote of an herbe called acanthus, in French 
Brankursine, or Beare fote with us. Now in the spring time of 
the yeare, when every roote spreadeth fourth his leaves in the 
increasing, they did ronne up by the sides of the basket, until 
they could rise no higher for the stone that covered the basket, 
which, being square, and castinge his foure corners over the 
sydes of the rounde basket, constrained the branches of the 
herbe to draw downwardes againe with a certaine compasse, 
and so drew to the fashion that Vitruvius calleth Voluta.... 
In this citie one Callemachus, an excellent architectur, passinge 
or going thereby, regarding the beawtifull worke of nature,” 
devised a column and set a capital upon it in imitation of the 
tomb which he had seen. This story is generally supposed to 
be no more than an idle fancy, invented or repeated by 
Vitruvius. Nevertheless, the circumstances related here are 
probably an indication of the ideas which the Classical archi- 
tects associated with the third order of columns. Although 
this pillar is called Corinthian it might appropriately be called 
Eolic, and represent the third division of the Greek race, 
since the names Doric and Ionic were given to the preceding 
orders. 

Assyria and Athens. 

Stone, if not in great quantities, was accessible to the 
builders of Nineveh; nevertheless they built in brick, for their 
architecture, like all their art, had its origin in Chaldea—that 


is, in a country where there was no stone, but where, on the 
other hand, clay abounded for the making of bricks and tiles. 
Meanwhile the broad and empty surfaces of their buildings, 
surfaces almost wholly unrelieved by mouldings—for this form 
of enrichment did not, with such a material, readily suggest 
itself in so early a stage of art—required profuse adornment to. 
satisfy Assyrian love of splendour and to be worthy of Chaldean 
tradition. Here stone found its opportunity, and soon colossal 
monsters, human-headed, but limbed like a bull and winged 
—types of strength and wisdom—took post at gateways and 
approaches, whilst long lines of sculptured frieze ran, level with 
the eye, along the interminable walls. To this enrichment of 
the ground line of their palaces the use of stone by the 
Assyrians was limited ; above this line another mode of adorn- 
ment was chiefly used, namely, a casing of glazed and coloured 
tiles, wherein you see the origin of that marvellous decoration 
which to this day in the same regions throws its enchantment 
over fields of wall-space hardly less flat and free from moulded 
features. For internal embellishment and for detached 
structural supports Assyria had wood and metal, a combination 
indeed which lies at the origin of all decorated columnar 
forms ; of such piers or columns material evidence no longer 
exists, except it be in charred fragments, but other reasons 
besides structural requirements would suffice to convince us 
that they had existed. In the first place, as is acutely argued 
by Mr. Fergusson, it is no doubt of these supports that we see 
the reproduction in stone in the wholly borrowed art of Persia; 
secondly, their use in tents and aedicules, and as a decorative 
feature of windows practically involves their application toa 
more important function; and lastly, the deep influence on 
lonic art of this amongst many Assyrian forms implies in itself 
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its large and general use. Thus this architectural feature, GENERAL. 4 aa | 
which attains its highest beauty of abstract form in the porch The Postmaster-General has appointed Me 

of the Erechtheum, has for its first rude ancestor a cedar pole | ang Major W. A. J. O’Meara, C.M.G, RE. ig 
and a curl or two of copper. engineers-in-chief to the Post Office. ate 


The Fine Arts Commission. 

On Novembér 22, 1841, was issued the Royal Commission 
‘of Fine Arts, a preparatory step to which was the appointment 
of a committeé, one of the last acts of the session, to take into 
consideration the promotion of the fine arts in this country in 
connection with the rebuilding of the new Houses of Parliament. 
It was the first recognition on the part of any government in 
this country that historical painting ever existed here. Mr. 
Barry, the architect, Mr. Eastlake, Sir Martin Archer Shee and 
‘other witnesses gave evidence in favour of the employment of 
painting, and consequently the royal commission was appointed” 
at St. James’s Palace, and dated November 22, 1841, naming 
as commissioners His Royal Highness Prince Albert, Lord 
Lyndhurst, the Duke of Sutherland, Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Lord Lincoln, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Francis Egerton, Lord Palmerston, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Ashburton, Lord Colburn, Charles Shaw Lefevre, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir James Graham, Sir Robert Inglis, Henry Gally 
Knight, Benjamin Hawes, Henry Hallam, Samuel Rogers, 
George Vivian and Thomas Wyse, to which list of commis- 
sioners Mr. Eastlake, R.A., was appointed secretary by Her 
Majesty. The terms of the commission were for its members 
to “inquire whether advantage might not be taken of the 
tebuilding of our palace at Westminster, wherein our Parlia- 
ment is wont to assemble, for the purpose of promoting and 
encouraging the fine arts in our United Kingdom, and in what 
manner an object of so much importance could be most effectu- 
ally promoted,” and commanding that any five or more may 
form a quorum with power and authority to summon and 
examine any witnesses likely to afford information upon the 
subject of the commission. The exhibition of the cartoons was 
opened on July 3, 1843. The sum of 2,000/. was voted for the 
encouragement of art and divided amongst eleven artists ; a 
large sum was raised by the shillings taken at the doors, the 
attraction being works contributed by a great number of artists 
at an enormous collective outlay of time and money. Had 
such a great step to ascertain the state of historical talent been 
taken in France, the Louvre would have been thrown open free 
to the public, and any premiums awarded charged upon the 
national expenses. So rigidly were the shillings exacted at the 
pay-door of Westminster Hall that the artists themselves, whose 
works were the point of attraction, had to pay every time they 
‘entered the hall until the “free” time had arrived, and had not 
even a catalogue presented to them. The sum voted by Parlia- 
ment was distributed in three prizes of 300/.each to Messrs. Armi- 
‘tage, Watts and Cope, three prizes of 200/. each to Messrs. 
Horsley, Bell and Townsend, and five prizes of 1oo/. each to 
Messrs. Parris, Severn, Bridges, Frost and Selous.. Some com- 
punctious visitings, however, induced the commissioners of fine 
arts to distribute 1,000/, more out of the proceeds of the exhi- 
bition, and accordingly ten cartoons were selected as worthy of 
reward ; those were-by Messrs. Pickersgill, Corbould, Howard, 
R.A., W. C. Thomas, Stephanoff, Claxton, F. Howard, Rippin- 
gille, J. C. Waller and Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Cie members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 

visited on Saturday last the Broch of Tappoch, situated 
on the.summit of the Torwood, about three miles north of 
Larbert. It is one of the few existing in the south, their chief 
locality being the four northern counties of Scotland, where 
they exist in some hundreds, while in the southern counties 
there are only about six or eight. The Tappoch is one of the 
‘strongest of the brochs, having walls about 22 feet thick, and. 
an external diameter of about 80 feet, and its ground floor is 
absolutely of solid masonry, while it was surrounded .by two 
strong walls, of which considerable remains still exist. All 
knowledge of this ancient structure was lost till about forty 
years ago, when its ruins, then a grassy mound, were explored 
and laid open to view, The period of the erection of the brochs 
has been assigned to the four or five centuries following the 
withdrawal of the Roman troops from Britain. After spending 
nearly an hour at the Tappoch, the party proceeded across the 
‘fields to visit the ancient castle of Torwoodhead, built by the 
Baillies, descended from the Baillies of Castlecary in 1566, as 
is shown by the figures on a finely-carved stone found in one of 
the field dykes. The castle is.a very pleasing example of the 
kind of house erected by a Scottish laird four or five centuries 
ago, and would even yet, with a few alterations and improve- 
ments, make a most charming residence. 


Professor William M. Flinders Petrie has been recom- 
ka by the Council of the Royal Society for election as a 
ellow. 


The Earl of Camperdown has been appointec ¢ 
of the joint committee of the House of Lords and 5 
Commons on the question of the Housing of the ' 
Classes. The members will meet to-day (Friday), 

M. Pierre Jamier, the Belgian architect, 
Brussels on the roth ult. He was born in 1825 He 
the restoration of the Hétel de Ville and the Maison 
Brussels, and other works in that city. a 

Mr. J. C.:Mansel-Pleydell died on Saturday la: 
eighty-fourth year. He was the president of the 
Antiquarian Field Club, and was an authority on the 
existing in the county. a 

Sir John Aird has had a tablet fixed to the 
18 Howley Place, Maida Vale, in memory of Henry 
the composer. The tablet, specially manufactured by 
Doulton & Sons, bears the inscription :—“ Henry 
Composer, lived here. Born December 24, 1813 
December 7, 1900, 1902.” mee 

Mr. A. G. Temple, the director of the Guild 
Gallery, states that last year during the 262 days th 
was open it was visited by 369,599 persons, that total i 
the 305,000 persons who visited the art loan exhibition 
of Spanish painters. : i) 

The Bognor Urban Council have accepted the 
the Victoria Stone Company for supplying and lay 
paving in Richmond Road and Lyon Street West, 

The Forty-Second Annual Dinner of King’s 
London, will be held at the Monico on Monday, June 1 
chair will be occupied by the Right Hon. and Right. 1 
Lord Bishop of London. : . = oe 

Mr. A. Gilbert, R.A., has had a suite of rooms at 
Castle assigned to him to be used during the time wh« 
engaged on his statue of the Queen. ; 

A Collection of mezzotint portraits of the eightee 
early nineteenth centuries is on exhibition in the Galle: 
Burlington Fine Arts Club. : aa 

MM. Delattre has discovered on the site of Cartha 
depth of about 26 feet, a sarcophagus of white marble 
with sculpture and paintings. A figure of a woman i 
sented in high relief; her hair is gilded, the eyes are 
and she wears a necklace of fine form. eae 

The Bournemouth Town Council have autho 
committee to report on the erection of a pavilion at tl 
end of the pier, the cost not to exceed 30,000/. excl 
furnishings. 5 > 3 ee 

Slindon, in Sussex, is a picturesque village 
although a few miles from the sea-coast, was once ir 
mainly by smugglers. In spite of its attractions, not « 
house has been erected in the village for a quart 
century. oe 

Messrs. George Munday & Sons have: obtained 
tract from the Court of Common Council to erect at 
new chill-rooms and other buildings at the Foreign 
Market, Deptford, for 21,0562. ae 

Dr. Rudolf Herzog, Professor Vosseler and Herr Hi 
about to visit the island of Cos, in the Grecian Archipe 
order to undertake excavations which are expected to 
important archzological-discoveries. ae 

| The Fifth Art Exhibition of Venice will be op 
April, 1903, A sum of 100,000 francs has been assig 
official purchases intended ‘for the International Mod 
Gallery. Gold medals will be awarded for the finest w 


The Princess Mathilde has presented to the Bibli 
Nationale, Paris, an album containing eighteen wate 
drawings, portraits and studies of her own production. 

Mr. Akers-Douglas has stated in the House of Ce 
that in the widening of Piccadilly sixteen trees were cu 
of which eight were in a decaying condition. Forty-el; 


‘trees, on the other hand, have been planted either in th 


Park or on the footways. The expenditure on the work 
8,500/., is borne by the London County Council. © 
within the park the Office of Works has spent rather ov 
The Prix Fould, of 5,000 francs, for the best work 
history of art up to the end of the sixteenth century, h 
awarded by the Académie Francaise to M. Durand 
monograph on Notre-Dame Cathedral, Amiens. 
At the General Meeting of the Surveyors’ Tostit 
was decided that the question relating to the title “ch 
surveyor” remain in abeyance until steps had been tal 
ascertaining, by means of a circular letter, the views of 
members throughout the country. The next ordinary § 
meeting will be held at the Guildhall, Cambridge, Se 
May 22, and the annual general meeting in Lo | 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 1 


at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough. Premiums of roo/. and 50/. are 
offered for the two selected designs. Mr. J. Turner Taylor, 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os, Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.— Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 100/., 50/7. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively, 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—Designs are invited for municipal 
buildings, fire station, public baths, &c. Premiums of 200/., 
too/. and 50/. are offered for the three best designs in order of 


merit. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor to the Council, Totten- 
ham. 


WEST HARTLEPOOL.—June 27.—Competitive designs are 
invited for a new higher-grade school to accommodate 1,200 
children, schoolkeeper’s house, &c., proposed to be erected in 
Elwick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. 


Premiums of 757. and 357. respectively. Mr. J. Robson Smith 
clerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 


1 bitect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


I view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
| onnection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 


; 


| staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
| made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
| in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
| complicated matters arising from the Provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER wil] Surther 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
‘yeaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
_ ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
| ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


1 Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
_ may be interested. 


F authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible Sor their contents. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good Saith. 


Wespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as posstile. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our enserting lengthy 


/ 


communications. 


AUDENSHAW.—For flooring St. Stephen’s school, Auden- 
shaw, Lancs, with 1} inch pitch-pine tongued and grooved 


boards. Apply to the Vicar, Audenshaw. 


AUDENSHAW.—For erection of a works chimney at Auden- 
shaw, Lancs. Messrs. J. H. Burton & J. A. Percival, archi- 
tects, 150A Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AXBRIDGE.—May 26 —For erection of an infirmary (about 
60 beds) adjoining the workhouse, Axbridge, Somerset. Mr. 
A. Powell, engineer, 3 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—May 12—For erection of a ‘fish 
market. Particulars will be supplied by the Borough Surveyor. 

BEDALE.—May 17.—For erection of two semi-detached 


villas at Bedale, Yorks. Mr. H. G, E., Merrin, ,South End, 
Bedale. 


BELFAST.—May 12.—For supply of one Otto-Crossley high- 
speed gas-engine of 41 effective horse-power working load, with 
coal gas, including water vessels and all piping, and to be fixed 
complete ; and one four-pole dynamo, with regulating resist- 
ance in shunt winding, giving an output of 420 amperes at 
65 volts, complete with slide rails, delivered and fixed on 
foundations put in by the company, for the Great Northern 
Railway Company (Ireland). Mr, T. Morrison, secretary, 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

BEVERLEY.— May 21.—For erection of a pavilion for 120 
patients and for alterations and additions to the administrative 
department of the East Riding lunatic asylum, Mr. C. H. 
Hebblethwaite, architect, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


BIRKENSHAW.— May 14 —For erection of stabling and two 
cottages at Birkenshaw, Yorks. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, 
architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


BIRMINGHAM.—May 14.—For erection of flats} at Potter 
Street and Staniforth Street. Mr. John Price, city surveyor, 
Council House, Birmingham, 


BIRMINGHAM.— May 15.—For erection of a block for the 


female merit class at the Birmingham workhouse. Mr. W. H. 
Ward, architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


7\S——————— — = — 


TENDERS, ETC. 


(As great disappointment zs Jrequently expressed at the non- 

pearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 

cularly requested that information of this description be 
awarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T; hursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


REWE.—June 12.—Designs are invited for new municipal 
is and council chamber. The author of the design which 
éudged best will receive a premium of 50/., and he will be 
Ented to carry out the design ; second prenium, 252 
iculars will be supplied by the Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
t's, Crewe. 

,ARROGATE.— May 14.—Designs required for a new town 
| Premiums, 150/., too. and 752. Mr. F. Bagshaw, 
t gh engineer, Harrogate. 

“ARTSHILL. — June. 16.— The committee of the North 
i rdshire infirmary and eye hospital, Hartshill, Stoke-upon- 
*, Invite designs for a home for nurses at Hartshill, Stoke- 
ent. Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr, 


) E. Boyce, secretary and house governor. BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—May 12.—For erection of addi. 
_YARESBOROUGH.—June 1.—The Harrogate and Knares- | tional buildings at the Bishop’s Stortford Urban District 
a Joint Isolation Hospital Committee invite competitive | Council offices. Mr. Thos. Swatheridge, clerk, Urban District 
‘is for an infectious disease (other than smallpox) hospital Council, North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 

| 

‘ 


SHIPS, DUST, SHAVINGS 


STURTEVANT coe 


REMOVEL FROM 
SYSTEM. BUFFING & EMERY WHEELS, 


b 


WOOD - WORKING MACHINERY 


/ 


4 


| a SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE, “‘E 13.” &c. 

(URTEVANT ENGINEERING Co. LTb. 11; QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
Hy ARIS. BERLIN. STOCKHOLM. AMSTERDAM. MILAN, 

} ~ 
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BLACKBURN.—May 14.—For repairing the large chimney 
shaft at the workhouse. Mr. F. C. Ruddle, architect, Union 
Offices, Cardwell Place, Blackburn. 

Boconnoc.— May 20.—For additions at the school, 
Boconnoc, Cornwall. Mr. W. Pease, solicitor, Lostwithiel. 

BosTON.—June 2.—For additions and alterations to the 
isolated ward at the fever hospital in Skirbeck, Lincs. Mr. 
Jas. Rowell, architect, Borough Offices, Boston. 


BRADFORD —May 12.—For alterations to infants’ entrance 
and conveniences at Woodroyd Board school, West Bowling, 
and for taking-down and rebuilding the boundary walls to 
playgrounds at the Horton Bank Top Board school. All 
particulars can be obtained from the architect, at the School 
Board office, Manor Row, Bradford. 

BRENTWOOD. — May 15.—For erection of twenty-nine 
cottages for workmen’s dwellings at Brentwood, Essex. Mr. 
C. Edgar Lewis, Town Hall, Brentwood. 

BRENTWOOD.—May 31.—For underpinning a portion of 
the chapel at the Essex County lunatic asylum. Mr. Frank 
Whitmore, architect, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


BRIDLINGTON.—May 15.—For erection of a residence. 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, Bridlington. 

BRIGHTON.—May 12.—For erection of a boundary wall 
and extensions to the Corporation tramways car sheds, Lewes 
Road. Mr. Francis J. Tillstone, town clerk, Town Hall. 
Brighton, 

BRISTOL —May 14—For alterations "and additions to 
factory, Avon Vale Road, St. George. Mr. Henry Williams, 
architect, Imperial Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 


BURNLEY.—May 12.—For erection of a Primitive Methodist 
church and schools, Padiham Road, Burnley. Mr. John B. 
Thornley, architect, 45 Market Street, Darwen. 

CANNOCK.—-May 26.—For alterations and enlargement to 
Rawnsley schools, Cannock, Staffs. Messrs. Bailey & 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


CARLISLE.—For erection of a lodge at the House of 
Recovery, Carlisle. Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, 
Carlisle. 


CHARMINSTER.—May 22.—For erection of a house for 
private patients on land adjoining the county asylum, near 
Charminster, Dorset. Mr. George T. Hine, architect, 35 Parlia- 
ment Street, S W. 
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CHELTENHAM.—May 20.—For erection of a chalet at ; 
Essex Lodge entrance to Pittville Park. Mr. E. T. Brydg 
town clerk, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 

CORNWALL.—May 20.—For erection of a Wesleyan Sunc 
school at Lanner, near Redruth. Mr. H. W. Collins, archite 
Walreddon, Redruth. 4 

COvVENTRY.—May 14.—For rebuilding the Salutation j i 
London Road. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, Trin 
Churchyard, Coventry. 

COVENTRY.—May 15.—For construction and laying 0 
removable floor in the gentlemen’s first-class swimming-bath 
the public baths, Priory Street. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, « 
surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall. 

DARLINGTON.—May 21.—For construction of a three. 
gasholder, 140 feet diameter, in the vicinity of the gaswor 
Mr. Hy. G. Steavenson, town clerk, Houndgate, Darlington, 

DEwspuRY.—For erection of car-shed and offices, &c., 
Savile Town, near Dewsbury. Particulars will be supplied 
the Chief Engineer, British Electric Traction Compa: 
Limited, 1 Adelphi Terrace. 

DEWSBURY. —May 12.—For supply and erection of 
traction switchboard. Mr. R. H. Campion, borades electri 
engineer, Bradford Road, Dewsbury. 

DONCASTER.—For erection of stores, stabling, outioaeldin 
in Sepulchre Gate. Mr. I. R. Dodds, civil engineer, 19 Bay 
Gate, Doncaster. 

EGREMONT.—May 14.—For erection of three houses 
The Villas, Egremont, Cumberland. Mr. J. S. Stout, 36 Lowt 
Street, Whitehaven. 

EGREMONT.— May 14.—For erection of a caretaker’s ho 
at the Wesleyan chapel, Egremont, Cumberland. Mr. J 
Stout, 36 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

ExwicK—May 16.—For erection of three houses 
Exwick, Exeter. Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & Sons, archite 
County "Chambers, Exeter. 

GIRLINGTON.—For extensions to club premises, Girling 
Yorks. Mr. John Jackson, architect, Barry Street, Bradforc 

GREENWICH.—May 16.—For alterations and decora 
repairs at the lecture hall, Royal Hill, Greenwich. Mr, Fra 
S. Robinson, town clerk, "Town Hall, Greenwich. 

HALIFAX.—For erection of Palace theatre, Halifax. Mes 
Sparel Horsfall & Son, architects, Commercial Str 

alifax. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON 1 ‘suxsuey want pecone 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief ul 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and 3 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a mintenal thoroughly relia 
of highest quality, BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! ~ 


FREDK,. WALTON & CO. Li™., Sole Manufacturers and Baten 


“ Linerusta- we tone “+ ondon." 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. as 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


x ne 
All particulars 


Sole Makers of 


WILKS’ PATENT 
« CLIMAX” 


SLIDING PARTITIONS, 


Division of Rooms, Halls, &c. 


‘itlegcams, “ SOHOLASTIO.” 


Te 


AODRESSES : 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, § 


Specialties: 
\3 
<rounier ores ; 
cyEMieht 


ESTIMATES. FREE, 


DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO’ and WOR 


AND 


1. LABO gantort | 


aa ESI 
ET TINe® 4 


AND FURNITU Jr 


Churches, "Halls, 4 


CATALOGUES _FREE, 


i") 


_ HARROGATE.—For erection of a pair of semi-detached 
yas, Harlow Oval, Harrogate. Messrs. Bland & Bown, 
ahitects, Harrogate. 4. 
| HEREFORD.—For alterations and additions to the Hereford- 
| cikaid District Industrial Working Boys’ Home, Bath 
Seet. Messrs. James Brooks, Son & Godsell, architects, 
face Chambers, Hereford. 


_HoRLEY.—May 17.—For erection of a gatehouse, lodge 

al four cottages at Farmfield, near Horley, Surrey. Par- 

iilars may be obtained at the General Section of the Archi- 

4’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

-HUDDERSFIELD.—May 15.—For erection of a ready-made 

‘ hing establishment in Fitzwilliam Street. Messrs. John Kirk 

fons, architects, Huddersfield. 

~HvLL.—May 12.—For alterations and additions at the 

wy khouse, Beverley Road, Hull. Mr. T. Beecroft Atkinson, 

ailitect, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 

[RELAND. — May 12.— For erection of twenty-seven 

jurers’ cottages, in three contracts, in the town of Carlow. 

# Tames Kelly, town clerk, Town Hall, Carlow. 

_ 'RELAND.—May 14.—For alterations at Tinahask school, 
low. Mr. Henry Annesley, 29 Main Street, Arklow. 

_ RELAND.—May 17.—For erection of a temperance hall at 
leer (masonry and brickwork only). Mr. John F. M’Gahon, 
itect, Dundalk. 

'RELAND — May 19.—For erection of a villa at Dona- 

lee. Mr. William J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, 

Jeast. 

_ RELAND.—May 19.—For erection of two houses 

iam, Donaghadee. Mr, 

ellington Place, Belfast. 


')RELAND.—May 19.—For erection of additional lecture- 
os at the Marlborough Street Training College, Dublin. 
LJ. F. Fuller, architect, 179 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 
ARROW —May 14.—For pulling-down and rebuilding 
ucipal buildings, Grange Road, Jarrow. Mr. Fred. 
€10ldson, architect, 37 King Street, South Shields. 
EIGHLEY.—May 19.—For erection of a laundry, dwelling- 
oe and stabling at Riddlesden, Keighley. Mr. Henry 
wh, architect, Compton Buildings, Keighley, 
ING’s LYNN.—For stripping roof of north aisle of SE 
€ian’s Church and reroofing samé. Mr. Louis F. Eagleton, 
i tect, Bank Chambers, King’s Lynn. 


at Bally- 
William J. Fennell, architect, 
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KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES —May 13.—For erection of a 
dust-destructor. Particulars on application to the Borough 
Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-upon-Thames, 

LEEDS —For erection of a clothing factory, Ingram Road, 
Leeds. Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, 14 Park Square, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For erection of the superstructure of warehouse 
in Wellington Street, Leeds. Messrs. W. Evan Jones, Perkin 
& Bulmer, architects, 7 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 


LEEDS —May 22.—For erection of baths and library front- 
ing to York Road and All Saints Place, for the Corporation. 
Mr. H_ Ascough Chapman, architect, Prudential Buildings, 
Park Row, Leeds. ; 

LONDON.—May 22.—For renewing the floor of Brewer 
ward and offices attached at the South-Western Fever Hos- 
pital. Particulars on application to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, Embankment, E 

LOWESTOFT.—May 23—For erection of 
and infants’ schools, Beckham Road, Roman 
modate 800 children 
School Board, Lowestoft. 

MANCHESTER.—-May 12.—For erection of an ele 
sub-station at Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 
bills of quantities, &c.,, at the office of the 
Hall, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER. — May 12.— For providing and fixing 
circular-backed urinal stalls at underground lavatory for 
males, New Cross, and underground urinals, Clopton Street 
and Warde Street, Hulme. Apply for particulars to the City 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 

MANCHESTER.—May 12.—For erection of an electricity 
sub-station at Harpurhey. Specifications and bills of quan- 
tities may be obtained at the office of the City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—May 12 —For erection of an electricity 
sub-station at Openshaw. Specifications and bills of quantities 
may be obtained at the office of the City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—May 14 —For pointing stonework, &c., 
making good to roof and other works at Victoria Buildings, 
Particulars may be obtained at the City Surveyor’s office, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—May 17.—For erection of public baths at 


Old Trafford. Mr. E. Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley Street, 
Manchester. 


boys and girls 
Hill, to accom- 
Mr. R., Beattie-Nicholson, clerk to 


electricity 
: Specifications, 
City Surveyor, Town 
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DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
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YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Teron 0. 91 Kina Crome 
EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 

Telegraphic Address, * Edgythe, London,” 

HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 

and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 

despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 

Se a a 


THE 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY C0, 
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a 
ForM or Bloc } 
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Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
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LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
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FECTION IN ROOFING. 


THURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


MANCHESTER.—May 27. —For erection of public baths at 
Old Trafford.’ Mr. E. Wodehouse, architect, 88 Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 

NELSON.—May 21.—For erection of a galvanised iron 
car-shed. Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town clerk, Town Hall, Nelson, 
Lancs. 

NORMANTON.—May 12.—For erection of two dwelling- 
houses in Castleford Road, Normanton, Yorks. Mr. Arthur 
Hartley, architect, County Chambers, Castleford. 


NEWTON ST. CyRES.—May 13.—For erection of a dwelling- 
house at Ford farm, Newton St. Cyres, Devon. Messrs. Ellis, 
Son & Bowden, surveyors, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 


PADIHAM.—May 14.—For erection of a court house at 
Padiham, Lancashire: Mr. Henry Littler, architect, County 
Offices, Preston. 


PONTYPOOL Roap.— May 13.—For construction of a new 
transfer shed at Pontypool wees for the Great Western 
Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington 
Station. 

PRESTON.—May 13.—For widening the following bridges 
in the neighbourhood of Leigh, Atherton and Hindley, in con- 
nection with the construction of the South Lancashire Tram- 
way Company’s lines :—Bosdane Bridge, Hindley ; Bowker’s 
Bridge, Leigh; Small Brook Bridge, Leigh and Atherton ; 
Hindsford Bridge, Tyldesley ; Howe Bridge, Atherton ; 
Pennington Mill Bridge, Leigh. Particulars to be obtained at 
the County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston. 

ROCHDALE.—For erection of thirteen houses. 
Dewhurst, 13 Mark Street, Heybrook, Rochdale. 

ROCHDALE —For alterations to the pavilion at the Roch- 
dale Bowling club. Messrs. S. Butterworth: & Duncan, archi- 
ects, Rochdale. 

SALISBURY,—For erection of a residence at Fordingbridge. 
Mr. Fred Bath, architect, Salisbury. 

SCOTLAND May 14.—For erection of a dwelling-house at 


Mr dt: 


be inspected at the Borough Surveyor’s office, St. Petersga 
Stockport. 


St. PANCRAS.—May 13.—For erection of buildings 
King’s Road power station and northern and southern sy 
tstations. Mr. C. H. F. Barrett, town clerk, Tome is 
Pancras Road, London, N.W. 

SHOTTON COLLIERY.—May 17.—For erection of. ae Gr 
number of colliery houses at Shotton Colliery, Durha 
Particulars on application at the Colliery Ofieey Cas 
Eder, R.S.Q. 

TipTON.—May 15. — For erection of a greenhouse a EY 
propagating pit, with heating apparatus, and the constructi 
of a tool-house, stable and cart-shedding at the Victoria Pa 
Mr. John W. Waring, Public Offices, Owen Street, Tipton. 


TONBRIDGE.—For erection of a school hall and classroo) 
at Fosse Bank Ladies’ school, Tonbridge, Kent. Mr John ' 
Little, architect, 149 High Street, Tonbridge. 

WALES.—For erection of a car-shed and offices, &e., 
Wrexham. The Chief Engineer, British Electric Campa 
Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

WALES. —June 9.—For erection of a higher ene. 
school at Pentre, Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, au ite 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

WALES.—May 12.—For erection of Board shan. C 
offices and boundary walls in the parish of Llanbedrgo 
Anglesey. Mr. Jos. Owen, architect, Menai Bridge. =. 


WALES.—May 13.—For erection of a school at Myny¢ 
cerrig, Llanddarog. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo 


WALES. — May 13 —For alterations and additions 
Calvinistic Methodist chapel, Cemlyn, near Amlwch. ) 
Owen, architect, Menai Bridge. 

WALES.—May 14.—For rebuilding the Harstad inn ake f 
dwelling-houses at Skewen. Mr. J. Cook Rees, ark 
Neath. 

WALES.— May 15.— For erection of a chapel at Bice 
Mr. Hargest, Strand, Blaengarw. * 


Cathcart Net Factory, Buckie. Messrs. W. Marshall & Co, 
architects, Buckie. 

SCOTLAND.—May 15.—For erection 
station at Park Foot 
Chambers, Falkirk. 

STOCKPORT.—May 12.—For erection 


at Vernon Park. Drawings, details and specification, &c., may 


Mr. David Ronald, engineer, Burgh 


WALES.—May 15.—For erection of two houses at At 


tridwr. Mr. 
Pontypridd. 
WALES.—May 16. 
Well Street, Cefn. 
Llangollen. 


of an electric-light 


of glasshouses, &c , 


Thomas Jones, 


147 Trehafod Road, ‘Hal 


__For erection of a house aie shor 


Mr. Jno. W. Hughes, 1 Dee Hu 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu's Lane Oannon-Street, London, E.O., 
ave REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E. C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views,tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or ie Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
GPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or Rien uen directed 
envelope. 


ee 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
H ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Squal to idthogranise and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
pecimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & co., 52 CHANCERY LANS, 


LONDON, 
‘Quantities '’ Box, 14’’x9"" x5’, 2s. each. 
Telephone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘“‘ Oldacres. London.”’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 

Mrpat AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


W.G, 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
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HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, : 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


Westminster, S.W. 


dawaveus Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline en blue ground,and dark line on white ground 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.H. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper,or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.8killed staff. 
‘'Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
forl2s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, w.c. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


eas Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM. 


Price 2s.—Office: 


London—Great New St., Fleet St., sah 


"| indbate Cireus, London, E.C. 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, |POORE’S Tracing Cloths @¢ 


DRAWING “OFFICE 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, _ 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kin¢ 


POORE’S Continuous raiigisbanis ers 
73 inches wide). se 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. _ 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues an 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD.,| 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRI 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LI 


ROBT. J. COOK & 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOG! 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 We 
Telegraphic Address, “ Carte 


LIGHTNING _ 
CONDU 


Wholesale Manufacturersand Ei 


W. J. FURSE ¢ 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTING 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, Not 


NO MORE BURST 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Imperial Buildings, 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT 


Leipsic Road, fds 


“May 9, 1902.] 


‘hondda Valley. 


Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 


2 Portmadoc Market Hall. 


‘ 


WALES.—May 21.—For erection of vestry, classrooms, J. 
an loft and extension to Jerusalem chapel, Resolven. 


| WALES.—May 24.—For altering and enlarging Junction 
tel, Bargoed. Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, Pontypridd.’ 


WALES.—May 22.—For alterations and improvements to 
Mr. Jno. Jones, clerk to Urban 
strict Council, 20 Bank Place, Portmadoc. 


| WALES.-—May 29.—For erection of fifty-three cottages at 
verthyr. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. 


| WALSALL.—May 12.—-For alterations and additions to 
4asent schools, Bath Street, Walsall. 
i eConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
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“WALES.-—May 16.—For erection of five shops at Tir Phil. 
Ir. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. 


| WALES. — May 17.— For erection of forty-one or more 
suses at Co-operative Street, Ton,” Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 
ip W. D. Morgan, architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, 


WALES.— May 20.—For erection of workmen’s institute at 
aysybwl. Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. 


ue T. H. Cade 


J. Cracknell 


! 


Messrs. Bailey & Scoresby Street, 


Pearl Assurance 


WALTHAMSTOW.— May 26—For alterations and erection 


new classrooms and cloakrooms in the boys and girls’ 


«partment of the Higham Hill schools. 


tk, School Board Offices, High Street, Walthamstow. 


/ West Ham.— May 13.—For the construction of eight 
Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, town clerk, 


i{nsformer chambers. 


‘wn Hall, West Ham. 


fase, &c., near Whitby, Yorkshire. 


4 Whitwood, Yorks. 
ambers, Castleford. 


t Abbey grounds. 
\nchester. 

‘ter 
A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


_ IMPROVED KENTISH 


1G TAR PAVING, 
lificial Stone & IRosaic, 
/Moulded or Plain, 


SZIABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


CFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


AL DE TRAVERS 
i ASPHALTE, 


(MPRESSED OR MASTIC, 

| 28 BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
ays, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
ents, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
‘Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 
‘Uparticulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


“TON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
__ WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


ed Bricks. 


Pahy work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 


bal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


ondon : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
W.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


| /WINCHESTER.— May 27.—For erection of conveniences in 
Mr. Walter Bailey, town clerk, Guildhall, 


STONE - BREAKER. 


‘Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
presse esres Ce iad Stoencken ether kel esr are erdieoge A 


lte Manufacturers & Contractors. 
| W. HOBMAN & CO. 


‘Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


DESIGN A 


Fa t ley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


B. hs,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, | 


Mr T. W. Liddiard, 


11 


TENDERS. 


BOGNOR. 


For private street works in Crescent Road. 


GRouNDS & NEWTON (accepted ) - 4345 0 Oo 
BOSTON. 

For putting-in the foundation for municipal buildings. Mr, 

ROWELL, architect, Borough Offices, Market Place, 

Boston, Lincs. 

v#jly230 0 O 

1,018 Oo oO 

S. Sherwin & Son 907 0 oO 

W. Greenfield . 893 0 Oo 

J. Lucas. ° Sa! 2 7751 04 O 

J. H. Williamson & Co. . ; ‘ , 750 0 O 

Hl. W. PARKER & Son, Boston (accepted ) 685 0 o 


BRADFORD. 


For erection of litho printing works, Chapel Street and 


Bradford. Mr. A. SHARP, architect, 
Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. 


Accepted tenders. 


C. Booth & Son, Paradise Green, mason. 
I. Taylor, 
S. E. Jackson, St. Stephen’s Road, plumber. 
Taylor & Parsons, Ltd., Harris Street, ironfounder. 
J. & W. Bates, Manchester Road, plasterer. 


Lees, near Keighley, joiner. 


J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 


| WeEsT HARTLEPOOL —May 29.—For erection of hospital 

jive in Serpentine Road, West Hartlepool. 
Bacon, architects, 16 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

- Wuitby.—May 22.—For erection of dwelling, for signal- 

Messrs. Corderoy, Selby 

§Corderoy, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


WHITWOOD —May 12.—For erection of a dwelling-house 
Mr. Arthur Hartley, architect, County 


Messrs. Pye 


Kent. 


borough engineer 
Cross & 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
IN 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Oatalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 

PADIHAM, LANCS, 


WALTER’S iis 


VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 


Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Oowls, &c. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) | 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Representative :— 


MR. H. J. HORTON. 
85 Gracechurch Street, 


For alterations and additions to private residence, 


BROMLEY. 
Bromley, 


Mr. G. ST. PIERRE Harris, architect, 8 Iron- 
monger Lane, E.C. 
T. D. GRATY (accepted ) 


30 Te. 


» $331 


BURY. 


For erection of a lattice girder footbridge (two spans of 30 feet 
each) at Hampton Mills. 


Mr. ARTHUR W. BRADLEY, 


. 


Cross, Walsall (accepzed ). 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE, 


Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


Catalogue 
of 
entirely 
New 
Designs 
on 
application. 


WILKINSON & LENG, Ltd., 
Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. 


BLINDS. 

FITTINGS. 

SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLICHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS. 
DARK ROOM BLINDS. 


45 Years’ Experience. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HOWELL & CO. 
100 Albion St., 
LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


- 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULGAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior ana 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences. Public ana 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


W. SALTER & CO. 
ie SEYSSEL, LiIMMER, 

Sexes & AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 
ing Work. All communications to 


E.C. 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W.’ 
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CANTERBURY. CHARVILL. 
For erection of new buildings at Supperton Farm. Mr. G. | For reconstruction of Charvill Bridge. Mr. JOSEPH Mors 
SMITH, architect, 34 S.E. R. Station Road, Canterbury. county surveyor, 156 Friar Street, ere Berks. 
Harris Bros. E : . ; Peer - £985 ° oO H. W. Godwin . . . . : £491 0 
J. Browning 3.) 3. Gt Vee ety eee 920 0 o| W.Craig . ee 
C. Mount . ; 3 cas Ses Bath BOO HOMO A. Jackaman & Son . - ; : .) 
A. J. Brewster [06507 Weed oe ee ei aes! 630%, 040 H.A.S. Fraser... 
D &G. Keeler oe a te a 893° 0 |: GG. Higgs. 0 
W. J Adcock . : ; : : 2 . 830 0 0 J. O. Brettell : : : ; : . eG 
Poy Gates eto e at) ee peer ane o\ e206 200.0 F Talbot... 02004 1 
F. Fetherstone’ . Ot Soe cae es soos ¥ BOO. O10 McC. E. Pitt... 2 SAE 
Lovell & Sons. « 780 0 O H. Searle... : : ; : Ke ae . 9ime. 
J. J. WISE, Queen Street, Deal (accepted ) eT 72 O10 G.H. Tucker... 
Turner 8 Co... : . 770 0 0 G. Smith Ci oe ee ee 28g 
As J. Elks : : , ‘ Bes Io 
CARLISLE. CHESTER-LE-STBEET. ae 
For erection of house and shop, London Road. Mr. J. H. | For a surface-water drain, 1,045 yards in length, with ats 
MARTINDALE, architect, Viaduct Chambers, Carlisle. &c. Mr. WILLIAM CROZIER, ce surveyor. he 
Carpenter and joiner. G. T. Manners . : 0 Siete 
W. Martin . ; : E ; : ; L215 Io 8 C. Groves . : ; : rote : 
. Musgrave : : . : ° . I7I O O J. Thompson . “ d . Boo. § 
C.J Liddel sree i OR ee TS oe ee oe 108 0. On vey eres Durham (accepted ) nha 662 2 
J. Bell. ; 4 : > 4 : : welds O20 DERBY. i 
PB uen oe ; Z : : : : - 125 © ©| For extensions to sewers in the parish of Horsley Woodhou 
Hodgson. . 123.4210 
1 H. eoese Edward Street, Carlisle (accepied) 123 0 0 A. Boots, Horsley Woodhouse (accepied). 
Plumber. DITTISHAM. 
W. H. Carlyle. 48 o .o| For laying 870 feet (or thereabout) of 2-inch cast-iron wat 
W. ANDERSON, West Walls, Carlisle (accepted) . AA OW Ke) main and other work at Dittisham, Totnes, Mr. Ww. 
Slater. TOLLIT, surveyor, Totnes, Devon, 
J Hewitson. . . : ‘ 5 : EEZO ORO Winsor & Sons __. ie Ok 
Whitfield . 27-2.0..0 Thomas & Co. ; A ‘ 4 ; ey i) 
C.J. NANSON, Chiswick Street, Carlisle (accepted ) 24 10. 0 Stevens . ; ; : ‘ : : . 27ers, 
Plasterer. Nickells & Son. ° : : : 5 .  SoeI9 
W. Gannon. : 5 5 3 ; : (SAO Ee IO W. Butler. : . : “ : : .  §2it0 
J. Gannon . Y22IOO Dunstan 4 . . : : : : «) AGRO 
R. ORMEROD, Close Street, Carlisle (accepted) . 20).°:0 0 J. Short. . . eas 
DISTIN & SON, Totnes (accepted) ‘ ‘ » 45 0 
CHEAM. DURHAM. 
For erection of a block ‘of six cottages, including drainage, | For erection of a house at Merrington. Mr. F. Hi, Lives 
paving and fencing, &c, Cheam, Surrey. Messrs. architect, gees Auckland. 
BARRETT & DRIVER, architects, 53 Blomfield Road, J. Ross ; Re ah , £645, pr: 
Maida Vale, W. J. Charlton . : ee 
W. MarTIN, Croydon (accepted ae ; . £1,120 0 0 PG SCOET Aycliffe (accepted ‘ “ ..| Ge gGaaeS 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. € 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and.C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. : og 
Gr RAY ES PATENT ROO FIN 
For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &ec. “i 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES; 
Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF, — 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS, @RAVES’ PATENT ROOFING GO., 14 WATER te 


“TEON’ BELTING@%% 


bot Water syste 

For Heating Residences, Warelt 

THE BEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF Doors, Churches, Schools, Public Buildin 
FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. See Lpage Adel i Tas ag 


WOLFF DRYER 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. | s9 «91 Sumner St., Southwark, Lol dot 
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So o=<«<  —) SS — 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 
erection of lavatories at the Elham Union, Elham, Kent. 


E For alterations and additions t Villas 
Mr, A. BROMLEY, architect, Radnor Chambers, Harrow, the property of He We ih Perla Mean 
| Folkestone. Hiccs & RUDKIN, architects, 2° John Street id 
|, L, Fearon 4 ri ; : : 3 -£420 00 Row, W.C. RE pM ARS Mier Redabass oo 
il Je Clayson A s 4 ; ; . <¥ 37030 ./0 Parfitt & Co.. : : : ; : £86 0 o 
|, Webster . : 2 . . : «, Imei SOFC Grto H. UNDERWOOD (accepted x - : ; 68 5s o 
| ae : : : : : ; ; 8) 3478 Ord HULL ; 3 
¢ ale . . . . . . - ‘279° 0° 0 ‘ Eis oat ; ° 
_R. Hogben ; ; ; ; Lt sa SeemNe For tae Junior department of the Paisley Street 
oS FARNBOROUGH. ; Hockney & Liggins . p 3 £3,698 o 
rebuilding the Woodman inn, including pulling-down old G. Jackson & Sons . : “Adee R 
building. Messrs. BARRETT & DRIVER, architects, G. Houlton i Wen EE aS eee i 33075 i ie 
| 53 Blomfield Road, Maida Vale, W. F. Beilby . PUR Gree. Cie eae 
E muley . . : . . - £1,620 0 0 G. H. Scorrer . : : : ; ; ie 2 a 
, Owen . . : . . . . » 1,560 0 oO J. H. Fenwick . : : f : ’ : 3,520 0 oO 
| Somerford & Son 5 j 3 ° ~-I,9t0°.0. 0 J. Simpson & Son ; 3,484 oe 
/.Smith & Sons. 4) . - 1,428 0 o M. HARPER, Hull (accepied ) >. 2121 
_E, WALLIs & Sows, Maidstone (accepted) . 1,364 00 BIE he tae 


. FAWKHAM. IRELAND. 
<the erection of two cottages, Fawkham, Kent. Mr G. For erection of labourers’ cottages, out-offices, piers and gates 
$t. PIERRE HARRIS, architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C. in the several divisions of the Fermoy Rural District. 


i ; P. HEGARTY, Ballynoe Conna, sev 
DP ee ; y eer pCOT ages, 

i R ME are a 3 ee een sess £140 on o 
(Jessup. : j - I . : Enul eae For erection of a town hall at Macroom. 
[treo 43498) OF GC P. Murphy. SMe cata ae - £2,200 0 oO 
I ee 8475 Go 9 fx) id« Buckley ek |. 1,800 0 0 
| Pong. =o ‘ . : ° ; : «| 1,760: 0 o 
aa _ __ FULHAM. D. Murphy 6 
9 street works in Waldemar Avenue, Section 2. Mr. “iad ’ ; : ; ean ccna | 
FRANCIS WOOD, borough surveyor. For repairs to the county court-house, Kilkenny. 

Roadway. W. K. CLarg, Patrick Street (accepted) LOTR CO 
[soe ew tee oe. 2 30l- OO Ralorss Meer cae tg its > Raetat 957-97 0 
| Nowell & Co. . rey oe hee 2SO.) O46 ISLEWORTH. 
Mears . A : : ; : ; - 287 0 o| For roadworks at the new workhouse. 
] J. Greenham . ‘ . : - : a 202%.0) "0 Felkin. : / : : ; 2 +L 304k OO 
( Wimpey & Co. : 3 ° - . 27k Oyo Soame . : : . < : ae ueiaai2a0 GO 
Jwrence & Thacker . : : : : «240; .0! 0 Macklin . ° . : : : : 7.000" O oO 
IR. Flew . ; ‘ ; ; - aed0. of oO Patler : ; ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ woah too + Os O 
Paving. Swaker . ; : “ , : ; - 3,000 0 Oo 
lrd York Non-Slip Stone Co. . : J asia OC Adams. : ; : ? ’ ; » 2,995 0 Oo 
Iperial Stone Co... ; : : ; s2OS:. 0% O Dorey & Co. . : s - 3 : ») °2,600°-'0; o 
lient Adamant Stone Co . ; ; : pes OS 21 O Wheeler . ; . ; : . : 72,540. GO? O 
tent Indurated Stone Co, . : : #52 O0Gn 0% .O Ford. : : : : - @ 3 £112,298) 0! o 
\:toria Stone Co. : ; : : : 0 oO BALLARD (accepted) . ; : ; st ae PA te, O 


59 
i TD MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
| a 8 j a BACK HILL, HATTON SANDER aURAY ST, FARRINGDON ROAD, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” Telephone 274 Holborn. 


NLLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
hicts are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. Sve newt issue. 


| WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


HEPROOF WALLS & FLO 


3 ECONOMY IN SPACE, . (a. <~o\—— 
, | cosT, TIME, &e. cE PATENT ~ Khe A Wy AS mT SS Uf ANY 


HEET. : 


~ SOUND, DAMP anv 
cane acer. WX RMIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


Works: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, Nw. 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


= FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD. 


10 YORK RUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.c. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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cae 


LANCHESTER. ; LONDON. 
For reconstruction of the Craghead sewage disposal works. | For providing low-pressure hot-water heating apparatus 
Mr. J. R. LUPTON, me water supplies and disinfector at the new casual wal 
T. Rowlands é 2 6 ‘ 2 £552 1220 Little Gray’s Inn Lane, W.C. j ; 
G. T. Manners . \ : : : F S571 50 E. E. Pither : i 
W. Garnett . . 3 5 - : i bal eay ip Acre ese 24 Dargue, Griffiths & Co: i Pe 
Te Es Starforthis: iRZOOe OO J. Esson . y . " 5 i y 
J. ATKINSON, Knitsley, Consett (accepted) . DAT eT oe Wolff Dryer Co. i i : : ; ; 
Slater & Owen . : : 3 - : ‘ 
LEAVESDEN. M. Duffield & Sons . : : : : 
For erection at the asylum of a bootroom and a building com- W. J. Burroughes & Sons 
prising a hair-picking room and a steam-disinfector room. J. & F. May 
Building work, es se feat °C 
So We Moserip sp Richie ian oe ats tei ae eeOOMnal Oe cantar pidge 
erring & Son 
J. Payne yr. : ‘ : ; f ; si. 51, 903% On. O Tr Benen : : ‘ ‘ 
A Wall : ; i ‘ ¢ 5 AsBO0 7002 Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins g 5 5 : 
ark Bros : : : : ; ; ; = £,807 40°38 Wenkusnee MV as 
H. B. Watkins . : ; : : : Sd7Or OO pean te pease: ; e : : 
> 
Gardner & Hazell. : : : : RS Peper ten es.) Z. D. Berry & Sons . : ¥ 
Dupont @Gal" ne We ee AG ta ee BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO ae 
Toler & White von. é ; L712 15 2 LTD., 28 Victoria Street, S.W. (accepted)  . 939 
G. Wiggs . . : S2"T 692°. 0510 e: 
R. L. TONGE, Watford (accepted ) ‘ : LANTOZO OO NORFOLK. 
Engineering Work. For erection of a mortuary Ske | Scottow. Aiea 
Ry Clarke sie ei aes ve Oh a aaa i een Hook }& Sons): >.) 2% ie i 
ips Esson . i : v 4 . - 545 0 O W. Laycock. ° . . . : . - 112 
Walliams 62 Sons. Gl wee at Wr oe ae oe gOetG R.C., Watts. . .\ 
Thomas & Taylor, Ltd... 5 sh fw ago 0.0 | J. SEMe Swanton Abbott tt (accepted - ae 
Reed & Sons, Ltd. . : s : 5 ‘ 445 0 0 E. Norgate . . : eo 
R.A Crowe . .) 402.15 Lo F, & W. Appleton : oak dae : ; ~ GB 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering | Co., Ltd. . 887° 20 (0 we 
Fairbrother & Co. . BATT IO: sO NOTTINGHAM. aif. 
Greenwood & Co. . : Z 5 : : 340 O O| For erection of villa residence at Plumtree. Mr. F 
Herring & Son. d ‘ : ; : ie RBPD: Os@ PARKIN, architect, Prudential Buildings, N ottinghar 
Haden & Sons . : , : : : nie Sang BO. OO J. Walker. : ° ; : o. 76 Seon 
Crittall & Co. . ; : : : ; BEC Oc ene lawe, J. Brown. : ; , ee) 
Beaven & Sons é : 4 ‘ ‘ . i QOS. oO J. Hutchinson & Son . ‘ .  eaiee: 
Paragon Heating Co. : : ‘ ih 279.0 0 W. Perkins . i 5 : ; : : . 890 
Joel & Potter United, Ltd. -. . .  . 260 0 0| W.Maule . | 
Dawson & Co, Ltd. ; E : ( 260680 %0 T. CUTHBERT, Nottingham (accepted ) ee, 
J. & FooMay >. : Z1632.0 (20 Nag a 
Werner, Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. 214 18 6 ROCHDALF. 
WATFORD ENGINEERING WORKS, Watford ' | For painters’ work in Broadfield Park and Slopes. ; 
(accepted) 4 : 3 ; : wef BORO 0 HILL & THACKWRAY, Tatham Street acca ; 


PIC 


A SANITARY 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


of BRITISH MANUFACT 


| PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FI 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


“WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapte 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood 


FOR_INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 


‘“WAPICTI” may be used over OF deta or Oil Paint m 
applied over it. | 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’§ ENAMEL, LID. New Cross, London, 
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. ORPINGTON. : SCOTLAND. 


7 alterations and additions to private residence, Orpington, For erection of a dwellin house, and additions : 
Kent. Mr. G. ST. PIERRE Harris, architect, 8 Iron- fh + eee 


tions on the fa ffi t Bogh 
monger Lane, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. ‘STANGER Newmachar. Wea Tee ogheads, South Bnvendy, 
& SON. Accepted tenders. 
ebbing & Pannett . S ; : y - £1,293 10 0 A. Gibb, Disblair, Summerhill, Aberdeenshire, 
jGarrett & Sons. : : : , , £8,205" of 0 carpenter tietileain 
ae d&s ’ , ( : ; 1038 Uae A. Low & Co, Roadside, North Kinmundy, 
; i’ at ; ; : . : Soi ve * Newmachar, Aberdeenshire, mason ee ae TS es 
. 3 he rt ae ; S. & W. Christie, D 
‘D. GRATY (accepted with modifications) : O22. Oe-G i cree tr. rien 4 4 Rosemouat hace Abandon he aaa bed 
> 
| PADDINGTON. plasterer . Oe Gs Na de 2 Let O 
supply of wood blocks for general repairs for the borough 
i Paddington during the next three months. _, SHEFFISLD. 
= eg paca by amelie ar! For erection of a science and cookery centre and workshops 
| a (the Jarrahdale Co.) . £13 2 6 wu in Townhead Street. Messrs. HENSOLL & PATERSON, 
‘lar’ Karri and Jarrah Forests, architects, 18 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. 
Z ws he ape Ree ae H. Boot & SON, Moore Street (accepted) . £2,830 0 0 
7 er Wood Flooring Co. Tu-0°0 as 
] H_ Palfreman (the Jarrah Timber 
ind Wood Paving Corporation) . 12 15 © a . SUNBURY-ON-THAMES. 
Griffiths & Co. . 1214 0 £10 12 6] For sewerage works in Railway Place, with manholes, &c, 
]PROVED Woop PAVEMENT Co. Mr. HAROLD F. COALES, surveyor. 
| SS eta Loniopy tO EtG R. W. Swaker_. . £183 Jo o 
0 upply of 100 seats for the recreation ground of the borough G. Sura ee Hersham, Walton-c aE Thames pa oe 
of Paddington. (accepted ) : , ; f : P Au tos Shel te a 9 
ASTWICK GATE AND SHUTTER Co. (accepted) £157 10 0 - 
0: ‘onstruction of new road, gates, piers, &c., for the Padding- SURBITON. 
on Coroner’s Court. 
For erection of boundary walls at the lay-by, Balaclava Road. 
nC mencen : 7a : . : > - £198 10 0 In cement mortar. 
ark (vecommended) . : . : MIOZ Al 53-4 0 W. & H Morris. : ‘ ; é £105 0 o 
JMcCulloch =. ? 2 ; : aro 1 Eee teat Gavete Sony ; : : Was Giko 
frough surveyor’s estimate : ; +3) 180-0), 0 London & County Builders, Ltd. : ( = 100) O° 0 
ST. GEORGE-IN-THE-BA8T. McDonald Bros. . ’ ‘ : f pieO7 Ths O 
9|upply of ten sets of bedroom furniture. Lane & Hearley . Senet TOA \ | Ore: O 
\LLIS & Co., Holborns(accepied) . : SLT OE. O ! In lime mortar. 
W. & H. Morris . : , : P : oe PeOGF Oa sO 
STOKE GABRIEL. Scase & Son on 37-9 
o erection of two cottages at Stoke Gabriel, Devon. Mr. Gaze & Son. ; % : se OF TX* O 
N.F. Totit, architect, 10 High Street, Totnes. London & County Builders, Ltd. ; : etait sa), Che. sO 
FE. Narracott . : ‘ TLATIEMP LO McDonald Bros. . ; ; nts + Ou Oo 
(COOKSLEY, Brixham (accepled LY sia af : 1370-07 O LANE & HEARLEY, Surbiton (accepted ) 4 i. Zor “Gn O 


avents Dry Rot, 


Fungus, Decay, &c. Solignum aS ie & Blceiites 
f3 Wood Preservative. 2": 


jfom MAJOR & CO. Ltd. solignum Depot, HULL. 


INLET. 


Requires no 
Cord or 


WWGHT-IRON hdl ved DOORS ee 8 HOPPER 


HN 9 in. by 6 in. 

i wall opening, 5/- 
10 in. by 10 in. 
wall opening, 8/- 


Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN’S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


FRED* BRABY«CO.), |. exiison, 2 oxford Place, LEEDS. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS DEPTFORD, S.£,| LONDON. 


a ae ae Doors, Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. [WE [ L 
Se ae THE 
! : SHRIVELL, woop TU RN ERY ‘‘ PERFECTION SYSTEM” 
\L : WORKS, Established 50 Years. ad 


iMENT CRIPT Square, Round, Twisted Balusters G MW by 
ami Ysa llnees Se | q : Newels, &e. . PATENT LAZ | 

BV iccUPHAM’ 2 WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
NTER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. OUT AN & WOOD, Ltd. 


stle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. LONDON OFFICEs 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Timah of Particulars. 


VI. af THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s, 6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 
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SYDENHAM HILL. 


For alterations and repairs to private residence, Sydenham 
Hill. Mr. G. St. PIERRE HARRIS, architect, 8 Ironmonger 
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WALES—continued. 


For enlarging St. John’s parish church, Canton, Cardiff 
GEo. E. HALLIDAY, architect, Cardiff. Quantities | 


Lane, E.C. OHN W. RODGER, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 
J. Bowyer & Co. . : 7 ‘ , A . £694 9 O yin & Co, Ltd. s 2 : Fj - £2,871 1 
Somerford & Son : : : : é Pe O7d ONO A. W. Cad walladet : ; : ; b : lls: 
J. H. Smith. : . : Pele y Ac Yee ee ©) J. Blight . ; awa i ; ; i 
T. J. MORETON (accepted). ie : ‘ 594 0 0 @ Couzens Cone. : ; : : "oe 
TENDRING. S. Shepton & Sons . é : ‘ ‘ s x76 
For alterations and additions to the workhouse, Tendring, near F. Couzens : ; ; . - «= 2550RF 0 
Colchester. . Mr. F. WHITMORE, architect, 17 Duke C. Beames & Nephew Bh . . . + 2,580 © 
Street, Chelmsford. ie ee ee : ; é ‘ : f : 2 445 © 
‘Kerridge & Shaw. ie hel a £40 : : - 2,395 © 
N. ce & Son . ‘ : 3 X eee : . Knox & WELLS, Cardiff (accepted ) . : - 2,303 © 
F. Bennett ; : : ; ; : . 3,900 O O| For erection of twenty or more dwelling-houses : 
E. West. -5 2 Hae Leones Gace soe tg 600s O20 Maesycwmmer. Mr. GEORGE KENSHOLB, archit 
G. Grimwood & Sons M : : F ee Qs092 O° 0 Station Road, Bargoed. oe a OM 
H. W. Gladwell ; : f : ; 5 233,509 00, 0 E. Williams : : : : 3 3 . £4,000 .o 
A. Suckling ; A A 5 : ‘ Seay O OO H. R. Paul ; : : : 2 : Pe 35756 op 
F. C. Thurman. : ; ; ; . 2° 8.468) 10 230 J.&J. Williams. BAe fi oe 
F, Dupont & Co. ; : ; ; é «e375 Os. O W.LI. Jones. : : a ; ; . 3,600: « 
). McKay . ; ‘ : * 5 5 .  B3eT- =O 0 J. James & Sons : pa a : ; . 3,56 
W. Jj. Bloxham. . : : ; : a) 327222040 E Edwards .. ‘ 5 : ? » 3, o 
E. Saunders Bs tae) fice oo, W. Morris. ‘ : : : d + | 3:4880 (c 
SMITH & EON t, Harwich (accepted ) «| $3; 200220 W. nas & Sons’ s d i . 3,440 
“WALES. H. JAMES, Cardiff (accepted ) Mgrs 5: - 3,440 
Mills & Co. ; : ‘ ; i : 00. 


For erection of All Saints Church, Windsor Road, Cardiff. 
Messrs. SEDDON & CARTER, architects, Bank Buildings, 
St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


For erection of a mission-room at Blaina, Mon. “Mes 
SEDDON & CaRTER, architects, Bank Buildings, St.M 
Street, Cardiff. : 


E, Turner & Sons’ . : é ‘ £2) 288 o Oo 
C. C. Dunn ALAS ie tease pk 2,275 0 o| Gaen Bos. : * 
JAdlan he Co Me sy ee Sve ee ye ee oe Pag Sons. 
_§. Shepton & Sons . : : : : si, 62;246 1) O70 ed eae Bo» : ; ; . : he 
AU Bernd sews oe eee: at eae 2,212 0.40 Jenkins. 6a sini 
Price Bros. : ; 5 5 ; A . 2,197. 0 ©O| For taking-down and rebuild the White Hart hotel 0 
Knox & Wells . . ; : : 3 sk 2ALOO.<EO nO pridd. Mr. A. O. EVANS, architect. 
Cox & Bardo . 2,018 Oo oO M. Julian . z : ‘ ; Ree aii 
E. R. EVANS BROS. , Gwennyth Street (accepted) 1,940 0 0 Williams & James . ~. ou ngrya a 
Knox & Wells . ‘ ; : Fi 


For erection of a chapel and schoolrooms for Soar Baptist 
~ church, Ffrwdamos, Penygraig. Messrs. GRIFFITHS & 
JONES, architects, Excelsior Buildings, Tonypandy. 
C. JENKINS & SON, Porth, near BIOS 
(accepted) . , : : 


For decorative work at tHe Guildhall, 
WILLIAM LACEY, borough surveyor. 

F. E. Birch: «. ‘ : £9. 
G. A GEORGE, Oswestry (accepted ) ee ae 


POCKET NOOK, ST. 


ESTABLISHED | 


Oswestry. — 


. £4,800 © O 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS C0,, Lr, 


Telegrams, 


“Union, St. Helens.” Nat. Tel. 48. 

Makers of Ground, Smoothed, Polished, Sil- 

vered, Bevelled, Brilliant Cut, and Bent Plate 

Glass; Rough Rolled and Rough Cast Plate 

Glass; also of Rough and Polished Prismatic 
Glass, &c., &c. < 


SPECIALITE: 


“REFRAX” 


* (Protected under Patent Acts). 


Extraets from Testimonials received 
“ The ‘Refrax’ Glassisa GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT.’ 
“Gives EVERY/SATISFACTION.”’ 
‘The Glasslam perfectly satis- 
fied with; GREAT SUCCESS.” 
‘Compared with Polished Plate 
Glass ‘Refrax’ gives TWICE AS 
MUCH LIGHT for EQUAL COST.” 
Sold by all Dealers. 


___InteriorsLighted by ordinary Plate Glass. Same Interior lighted by “R iy 


BEDFORD LEMEREg( 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of. Works, H.M. Office of Woods ang Forests, the London Count, 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 
OFFIOE HOURS 9 a.m. TO 7 P.M, PRIOE LISTS aaa ESTIMATES FREE. 


1a7 2h LONDON, ww. Cc. (F 5 


The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introd a 
D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STRE 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “ Venee 
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WINGATE. 


- erection of a Wesleyan Methodist church and school. Mr. 
H. T. GRADON, architect, Market Place, Durham. 


amenal: . . : : . £4,000 16 5 
Vatt Bros . . ; , Pate c ae bo Me, 
;, T. Manners . - 2,300 0 O 
‘ficholson & Thistle . 2,206 11 8 
ees |! lh 2 8r 10 0 
RAPER & SONS, Leamside (accepted condi- 
_ tionally) . ‘ F ; o) 2 BOO. OO 
»). Wade . 2,046 0 O 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


yssrs. P. & R. FLEMING & Co., Argyle Street, Glasgow, 
m’ be congratulated on the businesslike appearance and 
sicit nature of their new illustrated catalogue, which, in 
je upon a hundred folio pages, gives particulars of ironwork 
mlilits multitudinous forms, comprising agricultural imple- 
m ts, gates and grilles of every description, collapsible gates 
4 shutters, boring tools, tree and other guards, girders, 
ie es, garden furniture, stable and farm fittings and utensils, 
at IPS, corrugated and other buildings, wind and other 
ms, &c. 


-URESCO, DECORATIVE AND PRESERVATIVE. 


5! CRICHTON BROWN, in an interesting address delivered on 
h 24th ult. at the jubilee meeting of the Manchester 
jiitary Association, gave a sombre picture of the pall of 
ke and soot which is the common environment of cities. 
[| picture was not overdrawn, and if anything can be 
ke to mitigate and obviate the evil, his address will 
%: done good. Apropos of this it occurs to us that 
tiay not be amiss, in view of the general furbishing-up 
yh is going on in the Metropolis in honour of next month’s 
evities, to remind our readers that “ Duresco,” which is 
niwfactured by the Silicate Paint Company (J. B. Orr & Co., 
i), of Charlton, has a well-deserved reputation as either an 
nsible or a decorative dressing for the preservation of stone 
t brick from the deleterious influences to which they are sub- 
e:d owing to the atmospheric conditions of this and other 
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large towns. Many buildings are now in process of being scraped, 
cleaned, pointed and generally rehabilitated, and the result for 
the time being is eminently satisfactory ; but, unfortunately, we 
know only too well that the improvement is only temporary, and 
soon the stone or brick has reassumed the grimy tone which 
we are too much accustomed even to note unless our attention 
is drawn to it by the contrast afforded by the brightness of an 
adjacent newly erected building. A dressing of ‘“ Duresco,” 
however, has a lasting effect owing to the indurating effect it 
exercises on the wall to which it is applied, which consequently it 
renders much less susceptible to the corrosive effects of the 
acids with which the air is always more or less impregnated. 


ROADS AND HOUSING. 


THE Hon. A. Stanley, M.P., has placed the following im- 
portant notice of motion upon the agenda paper of the House 
of Commons :—“ To call attention to the entire suspension 
of road building activity in England and Wales since the 
abolition of the Turnpike Acts ; to the congestion of traffic and 
of population in the large towns by reason of the fact that no 
new trunk roads through and out of them have been con- 
structed for several generations ; to the growing difficulty and 
increasing cost of transporting goods by road and their serious 
effect upon the industrial efficiency of the nation ; and to move 
that in the opinion of this House immediate steps should be 
taken to facilitate the construction of new trunk roads, both 
by private enterprise and public authorities.” The Leader of 
the House of Commons is being approached with a view to the 
Government granting a public inquiry into the existing system 
of highway administration, with special reference to its bearing 
upon the housing and transport questions. The view is gain- 
ing ground that “tubes” and trams are more or less expensive 
and unsatisfactory substitutes for broad trunk thoroughfares. 
No new main roads out of London, for example, have been 
built for many generations, although population and traffic 
have increased many times. 


THE conversazione of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
will be held in the Natural History Museum on Tuesday, 
July 1. The Metropolitan District Railway has promised to 
open the subway from the South Kensington station to the 
grounds, for the benefit of guests travelling by their line. 


TELEGRAMS: London Depots— 
EROLITE, LONDON. BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = awa, wesrsounne pan, 
a ; : zi L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 
Sieertre Liverroo.” Head Offices: BATE. 152 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 
«GROz,, LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 
A Q 
(7 8X” | QUARRIES. Ale wweye®® QUARRIES. 
=|) | MONK’S PARK. Ok {u Re ee BOX GROUND. 
a | © CORSHAM DOWN. ot we & at COMBE DOWN. 

CORNGRIT. got’ xc otter ae STOKE GROUND. 

ss FARLEIGH DOWN. oer tgn™ obtained only ot | WESTWOOD GROUND. eal 
oe BRADFORD. wh ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. TRADE MARK 


"MACK 
JOE g\ COLD ano BRONZE MEDAL 
2 2344 
INCH: 


WNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


PATENT SLABS.anp BLOCKS 
FIRE. SOUND ¢VERMINPROOF 


AWARDS ~ HICHEST AWARDS at FIRE TEOLS 


mi ; i CONSTRUCTION. 
3 ~“ Gay GebAreke, Senteeenet, pons 


[NCH SLABS 


wool cONsTRUCTION’””*” 


é i 
Z Foxlin Staas 


& Ce ISI. QUEEN VICTORIA’S?.. 


( 
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TRADE NOTES. | system of working immediately required to be expended 
OAKLEY GRANGE, Shrewsbury, has been fitted with the’ enable sie eo einen next winter if 


latest improved hot-water heating apparatus by Messrs. John 
King, Limited, engineers, Liverpool, employing their “‘ Rahnee” 
radiators and “ Rex” radiator valves. 

Messrs. MATHER & PLATT, LTD., engineers, of Salford 
Ironworks, Manchester, have been instructed by the Metro- 
politan Electric Supply Co. to install a second plant for soften- 
ing and purifying water by the “ Archbutt-Deeley” process for 
an output of.10,000 gallons per hour. This, with the apparatus 


installed by them previously, makes a total capacity of. 20,000 ° 


gallons per hour. They are also instructed by the General 
Electric Supply Co. to provide similar plant of a capacity of 
23,000 gallons per hour for Grove Road station. In addition 
to the above the same’ firm have orders for water-softening 
apparatus on hand for the Great Northern Railway of Ireland, 
Messrs. Belliss & Morcom, of Birmingham, and others. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE “Savoyarde,” the big bell in the Basilique du Sacré 
Cceur on the heights of Montmartre, is henceforth to be rung 
by electricity. ; 


THE Little Woolton Urban District Council have approved 


a scheme for the lighting of the roads of the district by elec- 
tricity. At present oil lamps are used, and, of course, occasion 
much inconvenience in keeping clean and well filled, and in 
lighting and extinguishing. The change will necessitate the 
laying of a special cable over nearly eight miles. 

THE Bill for the confirmation of the provisional order 
under which the Urban ‘District Council of Tipton are seeking 
Parliamentary power to light their district by means of elec- 
tricity came before Mr. Symons. Jeune, one of the examiners 
of petitions for private Bills, for proof of compliance with the 
Standing Orders of the House of Lords. The Bill was duly 
certified and the order was confirmed. 

AN inquiry was held at Bath, on the Ist inst., by Mr. 
Bicknell, a Local Government Board inspector, into an appli- 
cation by the Corporation for a loan of 25,oc0/. on account of 
the electric lighting. The sum was made up of two amounts, 
11,1952. being excess of expenditure over loans previously 
sanctioned, and 13,000/. for new plant and alterations in the 


) Mr. J. A. Sin 
conducted the case for the Corporation, and Mr, E. Many 
gave expert evidence. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. __ 


A MASS meeting of Glasgow operative plumbers was h 
last week in the Waterloo Rooms to consider the situation, — 
regard to the overtime dispute, it was reported that 75 fi 
employing 600 men had conceded the terms demanded, ; 
only about 3co men were still on strike. 


PLANS by Mr. W. P. Gibbings, on behalf of the Carl 
Estates Company, Ltd., for the erection of over ninety sh 
in Botchergate, Carlisle, have been passed by the coronat 
committee. The site of the proposed shops is that of the 
St. Cuthbert’s vicarage and garden, including a piece of gto 
now occupied by Algie’s Circus. eo a 

THE improvements committee of the Leeds Corporat 
had before them last week the recommendations of the Lo 
Government Board with regard to the local by-laws. Tt 
decided to fall in with the views expressed by the Board 
the matter, and to submit for the consideration of the lat 
the by-laws in an amended state. aa 


THE foundation-stone of new schools in connection ¥ 
All Saints Church, Marple, was laid on the 3rd inst. by ] 
Edward Chapman, M.P: for the Hyde division. The sche 
are arranged to accommodate 300 children, the contract be 
carried out by Messrs. Robinson & Sons, of Hyde, fr 
designs by Messrs. James Hunt & Son, architects, Stockpor 

SOME time ago the master bricklayers of Edinburgh p 
posed a reduction of the operatives’ wages from 93d. toé 
per hour. The matter, however, has been satisfactorily settl 
At a recent meeting. between representatives of the employ 
and of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society it was mutu: 
agreed that the present conditions should continue for anot! 
year. cP a 

A STEEPLEJACK named Thomas: Howarth, aged forty, | 
died at Bolton Infirmary from shocking injuries on ‘April 
He was putting a new top on an ironworks chimney when 
missed his footing on the scaffold, and had a fall of a hund: 
feet. In his descent he grasped the scaffolding rope, but t 


WILSON’S PATENT “MULTILUX” WINDOI 


y 


* 


floor, and lighting up the whole room. 


The above illustrates an Office where the light coming from the sky falls on to the floor and is absorbed, sone leaving 
the back part of the room dark, The illustration below shows the same room with WILSON’S PATENT MULTILUX 
WINDOW fixed. This refracts the rays of light and throws them horizontally, thus preventing them falling onto the 


PRICE — 
5/- per foot -suy 


Wilson’s Paten 


“ SAFETY” Paver 
Lights prevent slip 


fa Wilson’s “DIOPTI 
Pavement Lights. 
an improvement 
the semi-prism at 
same price, 


apes 


COLUMNS, STANCHIO 
CIRDERS, AND ALL A 
TECTURAL CASTING 


—————— 


WILSON & | 


24 HARRISON STREI 
GRAY’S. INN RO 
LONDON, E:C: 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


18 & 20 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, w. 
WESTOVER, MILFORD-ON-SEA: THE COTTAGE. 
DESIGN FOR NEW SCHOOL OF ART, HULL. 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY RESIDENCF. 

£ and Howarth was precipitated through the roof of a 
9 r-house, and was dreadfully injured. 

VoOLONEL A. C. SMITH, R.E., held a Local Government 
¢d inquiry at Southport into an application by the Corpora- 
- borrow 2,500/. for the purpose of erecting a bridge 
ess the L. and Y. Railway at Oak Street, and 2,000/. for the 
struction of open-air swimming baths at Crowlands In 
«sct to the latter, it was stated that the water would be 
esd by steain from the destructor. 

HE foundation-stone of a new mission church for Five 
Js, Heath Hayes, Cannock, was laid recently by Mrs. 
jj bury, who was accompanied by her husband, the Right 
j. R. W. Hanbury, in the presence of a large gathering. 
| new church is to be dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, 
3 will accommodate about 400 worshippers. 


It will cost 


Av. : 

fe building committee of the Talbot Lane new chapel at 
jon met on the 29th ult. to adjudicate on competitive plans 
th had been prepared by four architects. These included 
wiic and Classic designs. The names of the authors were 
olisclosed. After a long and careful examination the com- 
ize proceeded to vote by ballot, when it was found there 
~ a majority in favour of the Gothic design by Messrs. 
[ley & Son, of Bradford. The second place, according to 
| was assigned to the Gothic plan of Mr. J. E. Knight, of 
ierham. ‘The third in order of preference -was the Gothic 
fe of Mr. J. Smith, of Sheffield.. At a meeting of the 
hch and congregation on the following Thursday evening 
Bae eepted plans were submitted for inspection, and were 
wrally and heartily approved. During the meeting the 
« W. Slack briefly referred to the attempts which had been 
2 to obtain a new site, to the delay caused thereby, and to 
“inal decision of the committee to utilise the old site. In 
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order that full scope might be given for the erection of a 
beautiful and commodious church the trustees had agreed to 
have the cottage property at the south side and at the rear of 
the old chapel removed. From the west side of the town the 
building will be a very prominent object. The estimated cost 
is 6,80o/., but this amount will be exceeded by some improve- 
ments which would be effected in the Sunday school. 


VARIETIES, 


Mr. E. HARDING PAYNE, architect and surveyor, has 
removed from 28 to 11 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

THE Murphy memorial hall which has risen at the corner 
of Gurney Street, in the New Kent Road, was formally opened 
on Saturday afternoon. , 

THE Cairns memorial church, which occupies a prominent 
position in the Gorgie Road, Edinburgh, was opened for 
public worship on the 3rd inst. It is a substantial structure, 
cruciform in shape, and is seated to hold over 800 people. 

MR. H. W. RISING, architect and surveyor, announces that 
he has dissolved partnership with Mr. Shoebridge, and that 
hereafter he intends to carry on his profession at 30 Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


MR. FRANK DETHRIDGE, town clerk of Paddington and 
the doyen of London town clerks, has been granted a retiring 
allowance of 60o0/. per annum, in consideration of the “ valuable 
services he has rendered to the ratepayers of London in general 
and of Paddington in particular” during nearly half a century 
of active official life. Mr. Dethridge ceases to be town clerk 
next Christmas, and will be succeeded by his chief assistant, 
Mr. J. A. W. Russell, secretary of the Metropolitan Municipal 
Officers’ Association. 

WE regret to announce the death on the 3oth ult. of Mr. 
T..P, Lilly, the proprietor of the Chilmark Stone Quarries, 
which he had worked for the last forty years, in addition to 
which he took an active part in the construction of the Salis- 
bury to Yeovil branch of the London and South-Western 
Railway, as well as of railways in Belgium:and other places on 
the Continent ; he was also possessed of considerable skill as 
an architect. The business of the Chilmark Quarries will be 
carried on under the management of his executors, Messrs. 
S. H. Stephens and Harry J. Lilly, and its title will remain 
undisturbed. 


— 


JENNINGS’ 


PATENT 


UUPLEX BATH VALVES 


JENNINGS’ 


~ (For Hot and Cold Water Supply), 


And HALF=-TURN LEVER WASTE. 


Upwards of 5,000 in Use in Various Parts of the Country in Public Baths, 
Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, and Private Houses. 


Supplied to H.M. the King at Windsor Castle, and various Residences of 


the Nobility. 


AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE. SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


WARMED FRESH-AIR VENTILATING 
GRATE AND STOVE, 


USED IN THE.BANK OF ENGLAND and BRANCHES; the CAMBRIDGE 
HOSPITAL, ALDERSHOT, and other important Buildings. 


hects are invited to inspect these and other Specialties at the Works, where further particulars can be 


| 


| ‘obtained. Catalogues on application to 


- GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


w 


‘ipecial Appointment SANITARY ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING, 


slegrams, 
re » LONDON.” 


. 


| 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. 


Telephone, 
680 HOP. 


Rooms, Cellars, Passages, &c. 
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THE drainage and other sanitary arrangements which were 
carried out at Buckingham Palace by the officials of His 
Majesty’s Office of Works a few years ago have been 
thoroughly inspected and tested by Professor Corfield, M.D., 
the consulting sanitary adviser to His Majesty’s Office of 
Works, who has reported “that the drainage arrangements 
have been very well planned and carried out, and reflect credit 
on all concerned with them.” He has, however, suggested a 
number of improvements in the sanitary arrangements 
generally, the most important of which have been already 
carried out under his supervision, and to his satisfaction. The 
remainder, which consist chiefly of certain rearrangements, will 
be carried out in the autumn. 

CHEAP tckets available for eight days will be issued by the 
Great Eastern Railway Company to Brussels May 14 to 17 in- 
clusive and May 19, v7a Harwich and Antwerp. Passengers 
leaving London in the evening reach Brussels next morning, after 
a comfortable night’s rest on board the steamer, for visiting The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Utrecht and other parts of Holland, the 
Rhine, North and South Germany and Bale. For Switzerland 
special facilities are offered vzd the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany’s Roya] British Mail Harwich-Hook of Holland route, 
through carriages being run to Amsterdam and Berlin, Munich, 
Cologne and Bale. Restaurant cars are run on the North and 
South German express trains. 
Company’s fast passenger steamers will leave Harwich on 
May 14 and 17 for Hamburg, returning May 18 and 21. 


LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE EXTENSION. 


TO-MORROW (Saturday) will witness the opening by Sir Wm. 
Thiselton-Dyer, F.RS., of the handsome block of botanical 
laboratories which have been presented to Liverpool College 
by Mr. W. P. Hartley, of Aintree. This new addition to the 
educational resources of the college occupies a convenient site 
of about 3,000 square feet, with a frontage of 35 feet to Brown- 
low Street and 85 feet to Danzie Street, the whole of the 
land and the old buildings thereon having been pur- 
chased outright by Mr. Hartley. The great advantage 
of the aspect to Danzie Street is its north light. Both 
externally and internally the object has evidently been 
to meet the demands of utility by appropriating every 
available yard of space rather than to strive after archi- 
tectural adornment, and the result reflects credit upon the 
architect, Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Manchester, and Professor 
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Harvey Gibson, who collaborated in the preparation of 
plans. Corridors have been entirely eliminated, all the ap 
ments opening off a central hall, and one main staircase, ° 
basement is divided into four parts as a storeroom, hea 
chamber, lavatories and coal stores, while the ground { 
contains a workshop, a museum preparation-room, an 
museum, which is approached direct from the entrance 
Brownlow Street. The museum is 45 feet long, 34 feet y 
and 22 feet high, and is equally divided into an upper 
lower section by means of a gallery which has } 
placed at a height of 11 feet. A spiral staircase ¢ 
municates with the gallery, and it is also reached from 
first floor. The lower portion of the museum will be ope: 
the public during college hours. Twelve large specimen c: 
are arranged at right angles to the eight windows, so that 
light will shine sideways upon the glass and enable the sp 
mens to be more readily examined. Sample cases are ; 
fixed on the walls and the window-sills, ample accommoda' 
being thus provided for an extensive collection for teach 
and exhibition purposes. One section will be devoted to s 
mens illustrative of the subdivisions of the vegetable kingdc 
another to those illustrative of morphology and the adaptatio 
structure to function, while another will contain plants 
service to humanity with their medicinal uses indicated, 

An important department of the new building is the | 
barium, located on the first floor. Here are stored ab 
100,000 dried herbs, including 50,000 specimens given to 
college by the late Mr. T. Comber, and the collection of 
late Mr. Lomax of the Northern Hospital, purchased 
Mr. Hartley and others. Altogether there are about 20, 
general species, and almost a complete collection of Brit 
plants. Storage is provided for quite 200,000 plants. Alre: 
the collection will compare favourably with any provincial | 
barium. Adjoining the herbarium is a classroom for advan 
students, the library, the professor’s private laboratory ; 
office, and a commodious lecture theatre seated for - 
students, and, when necessary, accommodation could 
found for over 200. About 700/. has been expended 
special movable fittings alone for the benefit of the profes 
and his pupils. The top storey of the buildings is occupied 
five rooms, a research experimental physiology laboratc 
with dark room attached, an anatomical research laborat 
advanced and elementary laboratories, and a demonstrat 
private room. Sixty-five students can operate simultaneou 
in the elementary and twelve in the advanced laboratory, 
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- THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
+s annual dinner of the Surveyors’ Institution took place 
“Wednesday evening at the Holborn Restaurant, Sir John 
:2olleston, M.P., presiding. Among the guests were Earl 
uchamp, Mr. Walter Long, M.P., Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P, 
- w. T. Thiselton-Dyer, Lieut.-Col Sir G A_ Leach, Sir 
ish Wilson, Mr. H. G. Howse, Sir W. Pollitt, Mr. W. 
jerson, Mr. C. J. Owens, Mr. E. P. Squarey, Mr. A. Buck, 
y A. Vernon, Mr. L. R. Vigers, Mr. R. Vigers, Mr. T. M. 
4kman, Sir Walter Peace, Mr. Howard Martin, Mr. A. R. 
sing, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. A. Murray, Mr. W. B. Rogers, 
; others. : ; 
After the loyal toasts, Mr E. P. Squarey, vice-president, 
,sosed “‘ The Houses of Parliament ” 
‘Mr, Walter Long said that he was sorry to interrupt the 
rer with his remarks. Members of the Government, how- 
y, had to be in their places that night, because some 
-nbers of the House of Commons had ventured to challenge 
} conduct of the Speaker. One member of the Government 
yild defend the Speaker, and it was only left to the others to 
ww their opinion that the conduct of the Speaker was right, 
) the attack upon him unjust, by being present and recording 
lr votes to endorse what he had done. As business men 
ty would endorse what had been done by the House of 
Jamons in putting its affairs on a business footing. They 
se anxious the work should be done without undue delay, 
bog latest change was to make the House of Commons 
(a gathering of talking men but a business assembly. On 
ychever side they were, he believed the members tried to do 
Ir duty, and if the electorate were not satisfied, they had the 
edy in their own hands 
Earl Beauchamp also replied. 
‘Mr. Arthur Vernon proposed “Agriculture,” to which 
i T. H. Elliott, secretary to the Board of Agriculture, 
c ied. 
Mr. Howard Martin gave “The Bench and the Bar,” 
) Freeman, K C., replying. 
‘The Chairman responded to the toast of “ The Surveyors’ 
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Institution,” mentioning that it was established in 1868, and 
incorporated by Royal Charter in 1881. It had a membership 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 of all classes, and had a large 
branch in Ireland. The Society had recently erected a hand- 
some building in Great George Street, Westminster, at a cost 
of between 30,000/. and 40,000/., and it possessed a valuable 
library and museum, 


PRINCIPLE AND METHOD.* 


Book upon book has been written upon the historical 
development of architecture, but always regarding it as a 
historical document. The sequence of styles is perfectly 
established, but to whom is it of real use except to historians ? 
Architects value books on the subject chiefly for their illustra- 
tions, and use them, not for the purpose with which the book 
was written, but to help themselves in some way to design 
modern work. In other words, every man, unconsciously or 
half unconsciously, makes for himself, according to his light, 
rules founded upon the principles of beauty, that is to say, the 
causes of attractiveness, in the buildings he is studying. in 
order that he may bring into being, not the same design, 
which he knows to be impossible (if he is experienced), but 
the same attractiveness, and for the same reason, in his 
own work. It is needless to say how slow this process 
is, and how ineffectual in many cases, where, never- 
theless, the beauty of the building studied obtains full 
appreciation, A mind capable of conception is very often not 
strong in analysis. It wastes time and energy in feeling its 
way to the results. What is necessary to enable it to work 
rapidly and surely is a framework of principles and method 
supplied from without. This is the real use of the architecture 
of the past to the architects of the present—as architects—to 
supply models from which the causes of beauty may be deduced. 
It is only upon some such scientific basis of design that it is 
possible to invent with ease. No man can mass design by 
accident, and it is in massing that design really consists, As 
all design consists in this, all ages supply matter for its illustra- 
tion. Yet how little has been said about it. We learn in 
works on architecture that the Greek pediment was low in 
pitch, that the Romans pitched their pediments higher, and the 


“* From a paper by W. A. Langton, architect, Toronto, in the 
Canadian Architect. 
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Gothic designer’s gable’ was highest of all; but no lesson in directions, in design as well as in construction. The « 
design is drawn from this. We learn in every case merely | structor has become inventive; the designer must ° cc 
what the designers of a period did; and, so far as construc- | inventive too. I am well aware of the horror of lean iron fo 
tion in design is conveyed at all, we are taught only how to | and of the necessity of forming new ideas of beauty, that | 
carry out historical unity in design. Experience teaches | idea of architectural invention brings before a well-regula 
that there is more in preserving historical unity than. the | mind. But surely to study the principles of design is the v 
mere avoidance of offence to the eye of the educated. We | way to prevent the realisation of this horror. There cannot 
avoid also offence to the educated eye. A mixture of different | more than one set of principles of beauty in this world, eve) 
historical characteristics is fatal to the harmony of design. | it is possible to conceive of there being another set in any ot 
Knowing this, but not knowing clearly what is essential and | world. It looks, therefore, as if to take Mr. Wells’s advice 
what is not, the wise man goes by his book; and as he | devote ourselves more to “education” and less to “cu 
becomes skilled in the styles, comes, as all men do, to enjoy | the surest road to making beauty keep company | 
his skill and love correctness for its own sake. That is to say, | necessity that is coming to us of keeping design abr 
from hatred of solecism he commits a wholesale solecism every | construction in our own times. : 
time he builds. But a new departure in design is not what this ; 
This is not much to show for a faithful study of architec- | about. It is clear that principle and method are the only 
ture. There must be more to be got out of it than that; the | to such a departure when it becomes necessary, Cult 
lesson of the history of architecture should be, not what the | Mr. Wells’s sense, has already met a Waterloo in the tall bu; 
past designed, but how it was designed. The beauty of every | ings of New York. _In their case it is not until the dusk con 
great example has a reason. To return to the three classes of | on to obliterate their architectural treatment, that a cons 
gables : there is reason, as shown by John Beverley Robinson, | ness of their greatness is not obscured by a perception 
for the varying pitch. The Greek front, solid, widely spread, | their littleness. It must be possible to make more of sy 
is suitably finished with a low pitched gable, while the Roman, opportunities than that, and it is clear from the failure of t 
more slender and vertical, naturally cocks it up, and the Gothic | early efforts in this kind of building that Vitruvius is 
more again. Thisis the kind of truth we should learn from | this time. A study of the principles of design is parti 
the history of architecture. To know how to be Greek or how | necessary for these problems, which therefore bear essentia 
to be Roman or Medieval is merely to put one’s self in fetters. | upon the argument; but the purpose of this article is to adi 
To know why all three were good is to give one’s self the | cate the acquisition of familiarity with principles and facility 
freedom of design in any age—even in our own. method for the purposes of ordinary design All desi 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who is so fond of carrying his scientific | requires it, the simple as well as the stylish, and the m« 
observations into the future, has, in his new book of “antici- | affectionate adaptation of old work would be better done if t 
pations ” about the state of the world in the year 2,000, some | principles at the bottom of the original were open to the e 
speculations about the conditions of building. He is, of | as well as the result. Re 
course, heartlessly scientific, and says (I quote at second-hand) Where then are these principles to be found that we m 
that he expects the engineers of the future to be the great men | acquire them? That, unfortunately, is the difficulty in { 
of their time, but the architects to be opposed to progress, | matter. That is the want spoken of above, in the literature 
because they are “too highly cultured and not sufficiently | architecture. They exist ; there is enough evidence to shc 
educated.” By “cultured” he evidently means trained in pre- | that. And the definition of many of them exists, too, scatter 


cedent, and by “educated” trained in science. Making allow- | here and there through the works of writers on art. Eve 
ances for his scientific point of view, and the probability that | architect has found-out some for himself, and if he turns 
his idea of an architect’s education is limited to a study of the | attention particularly in that direction will find out mo 


properties of iron and concrete and sewage, the accusation, | Gwilt enters into the elusive question of proportion. So do 
whether it is likely to be justified or not, gives a judicious | Viollet-le-Duc in his “Lectures on Architecture.” One ¢: 
pointer as to the need of more scientific education for archi- hardly come out of a study of these investigations witho 
tects in the future ; an education which shall be scientific in all |'some serviceable addition to method in setting up a design. 
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“THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


is a year since the Glasgow International Exhibition was 
‘ened. and about six months have passed since its gates were 
{ally closed. A goodly part of the buildings, however, still 
4 nd, and remind one of the glories of Glasgow’s great show 
‘yo01. The Glasgow Herald says they form rather a melan- 
(oly reminder. Dome and minaret and white walls that 
stened in the opulent sunshine of last summer bear traces of 
js unkindlier winter through which we have passed, Nota 
(ack of gilt remains on the domes and minarets, and the 
‘ite walls are seared and smirched. True, viewed from the 
jights of Gilmorehill the graceful lines of the main buildings 
j ke still an appeal to the eye; but the condition of the build- 
js suggests some great palace in decay. The rusty domes, 
; soiled white of the walls and the faded red of the 
ifs form & depressing picture. The feeling is pretty 
janeral that the buildings have too long encumbered Kelvin- 
‘pve. Indeed, complaints have been rife, especially 
4m those to whom Kelvingrove Park offered a_ short 
to their homes, that there has been undue = delay 
} clearing away the buildings. The inconvenience has been 
ttially removed ; at least one pathway through the park— 
merly occupied by buildings—having been reopened. 
jyond that the casual passer-by may see little indications of 
; work of demolition. The Sandyford frontage of the 
ildings is still intact; so also is the imposing elevation 
vhin the park. The promenade in front of the grand entrance 
«ms in as good order as when it was thronged with the gay 
<wwds of last summer. That. is how the condition of things 
sikes an observer from the outside, and he is prone to marvel 
<the delay in razing the “palace.” But the hand of the 
<stroyer is very evident within the buildings. If the work of 
«struction may appear tardy in its progress, it should be 
jiollected that the erection of the buildings occupied about a 
ciple of years, and that the work was of no shoddy kind. It 
joubtless easier to pull down than to build up; but in such 
zase as this the process of demolition has to be gone about 
ian orderly way and with care. 
‘The buildings were handed over by the Exhibition 
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he got possession of the buildings in January, and the work of 


removal was started in that month. In the present case he 
was unable to get the work properly commenced until little 
over a month ago. There were several reasons for the delay, 
not the least being the difficulty of settling the measurements. 
A start having been made, the work of demolition has been 
vigorously prosecuted, as an inspection of the interior shows. 
All the buildings east of the Grand Hall have been taken down. 
Among the first to go were the picturesque pavilions that 
formed the Russian village. Their removal was accomplished 
with a celerity in striking contrast to the leisurely methods with 
which they were erected. The less ornate pavilion wherein the 
products of the industrial enterprise of Canada were displayed 
has also disappeared, as well as the model farm, which stood 
near it. The ‘Irish Squireen’s House,” and the delightful 
garden that surrounded it, have been swept away. The 
part of the park where those buildings stood is being 
rapidly restored to its former state. The grand hall and the 
restaurant adjoining still stand, reminding one of the luxuries 
of music and of banqueting that are past. On the hill the 
restaurants also remain, though the teetotal establishment has 
been partially removed ; and the other buildings where in- 
nocuous beverages were dispensed have been entirely de- 
molished. The northern part of the grounds on the eminence 
overlooking the Kelvin, and popularly known as Machinery 
Street, has been almost entirely cleared of buildings. The 
Grand Avenue has been demolished. It was in the neighbour- 
hood of the art galleries, and the ground hereabout is being 
rapidly cleared, both within the park and on the Dumbarton 
Road side. Things are so far advanced that within a week or 
so it is expected that the permanent approach to the galleries 
from Dumbarton Road will be opened. The bridge leading 
from the Grand Avenue to the Machinery Hall remains 
almost intact, and little save the removal of the boiler- 
sheds has been done’within the Machinery Hall The 
reason of this is that it has not yet been decided 
whether the machinery buildings are to be a permanency or 
not. We may take leave to add that if they are retained, 
though they may prove useful, they will scarcely add to the 
architectural features of the neighbourhood The work of 
taking down the Industrial Hall is now proceeding. So far the 


Jecutive to the parks and galleries committee of the Corpora- 
ta, and the latter commissioned Mr. James Laird, of Messrs. 
lird & Son, auctioneers, West Nile Street, Glasgow, to see 
tthe removal of the structure. A similar task was allotted to 
}, Laird in the case of the first Glasgow Exhibition. Then 
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operations are confined to removing the glass in the roof—of 
itself a big job. Meantime the place has not been robbed 
quite of its familiar features. 
Majesty the King still stands under the great dome. 


The colossal statue of His 
But the 
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giant limbs have become badly dilapidated, and the sceptre 
has got broken. The sitting lions on the piazza also remain, 
but the dignity of their poise has suffered ; they have fallen 
into an attitude suggestive of anything but the bearing of the 
monarch of the forest. When the demolition of the Industrial 
Hall is completed, the work of taking down the outer walls of 
the main building will be begun. Two or three months will 
yet pass before the ground approaches its pristine condition. 
Meantime the building, which but a short year ago was the 
scene of so much gaiety and social enjoyment, is given over to 
solitude, and the dust of dissolution clings to every. wall. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 
May 5, Mr. Percy Griffith, president, in the chair, a paper was, 
read on “ Recent Blast Furnace Practice” by Mr. Brierley D. 
Healey. 

The author dealt seriatim with the plant and machinery of 
an ironworks from the blast furnace to the pig-bed and slag- 
removal appliances, and drew comparisons between old and 
new methods of working, showing what great advances had 
been made during the past forty years in blast-furnace practice. 
For instance, the average output of British furnaces forty years 
ago was about 200 tons of pig-iron per week, but now it is not 
difficult to obtain 200 tons per day, and as much as 305 tons 
has been smelted in one day, and 1,735 tons in one week at a 
modern works. The author pointed out that the production of 
pig-iron in Great Britain in 1901 was 7,385,198 tons, whilst in 
the United States during the same year it was 15,878,354 tons. 
In the year 1885 Great Britain produced 7,415,469 tons and 
the United States 4,044,526 tons. 

The author described the latest improvements in blast 
furnace plant, including the Ford and Moncur and the Steven- 
son and Evans hot blast stoves; the Gjers and Harrison 
temperature equaliser ; the Thwaite-Gardner blast-furnace gas 
engine and gas treatment plant; the Foster tuyere cooling 
system; the author’s furnace hoist and charging hopper ; 
the Thwaite blast-furnace bell-top; the Hawdon pig-casting 
machine, and the Dewhurst slag ladle. 

He then made some very practical references to the need. 
for utilising the by-products, and particularly to the use of the 
gases from the blast-furnaces for driving gas-engines for 
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blowing purposes and for electric lighting and pow: 
minor machines. He mentioned a case where the gas 
not burn in the steam boilers without the help of solid 
which were used in the gas blowing engines at the sap 
without any difficulty whatever. ss 
The author showed the importance of secur 
uniform temperature for the hot-blast by use of equalis 
of increasing the output of strongly-built existing furn; 
slight alteration of crucible, and an increased volume 
obtainable from their own gases. He stated that the 
a 1,500 ton per week furnace working on coke, aft 
seven-twentieths for heating the blast, 900 indica: 
power for gas-driven: blowing engines, and 100 indica: ' 
power for charging the furnace and clearing away the slag | 
a surplus of 5,0co indicated horse-power for electric: 
That would be more than sufficient to drive the whol 
‘machinery of an adjoining steel rolling-mill of ‘equal | 
to the blast furnace output, and also to provide for lig 
works, offices and workshops. ee 
From calculations submittéd by the author it was 
by him that six indicated horse-power per hour was 
for every ton of iron produced per week in coke-fed. 
From the total power thus ascertained, provision has to 


the plant, as shown in the 1,500-ton example He stat 
designs were being prepared for the rebuilding of one w 
Staffordshire, where a very special feature will be the 
of steam boilers, the power obtainable from the furn 
being fully utilised. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEE 


AT a special meeting of the above Institution on A 
Charles Hawksley, president, in the chair, the ten 
Forrest” lecture was delivered by Sir William Robert 
K.C.B., F.R.S, Hon M.Inst.C.E, the subject being 
Relations between Metallurgy and Engineering.” 4a 

The lecturer stated that this was the subject with 
Council had requested him to deal in his lecture, b 


not for a moment be imagined that the metallur art 
itu 
which had from its earliest days given prominence to th 
of metallurgists. It was not easy to fix the period i 
history at which the metallurgist began to give th 
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alassistance. If in this country Stonehenge were taken 
jtarting-point, the architect-engineer who designed that 
ng example of neolithic art could not have received any 
nce from the metallurgist. That stately structure arose 
he plain at a time when bronze tools were known but 
«not in general use, and this period had recently been 
Ay Mr Gowland at about 2000 B.C. In another phase of 
4, ering work it was known that Rome, in the days of her 
uition of this country, trusted to the metallurgists of our 
to supply the lead which was so extensively used in the 
sil City. The fourth-century wrought-iron column, dis- 
ed in India, and the girders and beams of the Orissa 
js, rendered it necessary to exercise great caution 
4 the period at which iron was used in construction. 
magnificent efforts as those given were, however, 
aintained, and no widespread or continuous records 
metallurgists’ contributions to early constructive work 
| be presented. On the other hand, the civil engineer 
,o quote the Charter of the Institution, “advanced 
¢ nical science and directed the great sources of power in 
u for the use and convenience of man,” for ages before 
etallurgists rendered more than incidental service. As 
les of great engineering works into the construction of 
ic no metal entered, the lecturer referred to and gave 
sitions of the primitive cantilever bridges of pine trees 
dio cross mountain torrents in Savoy. The interesting 
+nth-century cantilever bridge made up of 20-feet beams 
ein the note-book of Villars de Honnecourt was also 
y, as was a bascule bridge of the Middle Ages. The 
oof Milan Cathedral, as designed by Leonardo da Vinci, 
eat Tuscan painter, engineer and architect, was also 
4d to as an example of a structure in which metal was not 
The employment of cast-iron from the time of Queen 
eth to the present day was then dealt with, and the pro- 
cast-iron bridge of 600 feet single span, by Telford and 
was, was referred to, and it was pointed out that in the 
e2nth century metallurgists, by creating the age of steel, 
richan atoned for their somewhat tardy and intermittent 
| to supply engineers with suitable materials 
Bearded the use of cast-iron and malleable iron, the 
uce of Watt in developing the steam-engine was traced, 
| was admitted that the necessity for pumping water out 
nes was the main factor in the evolution of the steam- 
i}, and in turn the development of British metallurgy of 
1 id steel dated from the time when the steam-engine of 
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Watt enabled air to be readily pumped into the blast-furnace 


employed for the production of cast-iron. It was then pointed 
out that more than half of the last century had elapsed before 
the “age of steel” began, and that towards the end of the 
century great attention was devoted to considerations con- 
nected with the molecular structure and properties of steel, 
and to enforcing the action of carbon, the element which gave 
steel its properties, by the addition of other elements than 
carbon in very small proportions. With regard to the slow 
growth of confidence in the qualities of steel, the opinion of suc- 
cessive Presidents of the Institution, as expressed in their 
Addresses, was quoted; Sir John Hawkshaw, Sir John Fowler, Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, Mr. W.H. Barlow, Lord Armstrong and Sir 
George Bruce being specially alluded to. In 1887, when Sir 
George Bruce delivered his address, the merits of steel hadatlast 
received recognition, and as*regards the crowning triumph of 
the age of steel_the Forth Bridge—Sir George exultingly 
exclaimed :—“ At the Menai Bridge the total quantity of iron 
was 11,468 tons ; at the Forth Bridge there will be 50,000 tons 
of steel and iron.” No one had done more than Sir Benjamin 
Baker to insist on the importance of phenomena which engi- 
neers used to consider ‘“t mysterious” in connection with the 
behaviour of steel, and his warnings and example were at last 
being regarded and followed. The lecturer pointed out that 
when metallurgists gave engineers mild steel they provided a 
cinder-free solid solution of iron and carbon. All subsequent 
advance had been due to the recognition of this fact, and to the 
gradual study of the properties of metallic solid solutions. _ Sir 
John Hawkshaw, in his presidential address to the Institution, 
delivered in 1862, had said that if the strength of iron could be 
doubled, the advantages might be equal to the discovery of a new 
metal more valuable than iron had ever been. The lecturer 
contended that this was exactly what metallurgists had done 
with regard to steel. By suitable thermal treatment and by 
suitable additions of comparatively rare metals, they had 
doubled the strength of steel as it was known in its early days, 
The nature of solid solutions was then explained and the im- 
portance of allotropic modifications of iron was dwelt upon, 
this portion of the subject being illustrated by some difficult 
experiments. The question was then asked, Could the past 
molecular history of a mass of steel be traced by microscopic 
examination of the solid metal? Some very beautiful experi- 
ments by M. Osmond, Mr. Stead and others, were appealed to 
in evidence of the possibility of this. It was then demonstrated 
that solid metals might even reveal, by their structure, the 
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lead which had been subjected to similar vibrations, possessed 
a similar structure to the vibrating surface of mercury. 

Finally, with regard to the efforts metallurgists were making 
to study the influence of rare metals on iron and other metals, 
the reducing power of aluminium on metallic oxides was 
shown. Very high temperatures of 3,000 degs. C. and over 
were attained, and brilliant light was produced during the 
reduction of chromium, cobalt, nickel and other metals from 
their oxides. 

In conclusion, the lecturer appealed to the new Alex- 
ander III. Bridge at Paris as showing the need for the careful 
‘measurement of high temperatures in connection with the 
treatment of large masses of steel. In the construction of the 
bridge 2,200 tons of cast steel had been employed, and a 
peculiar molecular structure was imparted to the steel by 
rapidly cooling it in air from a temperature of 1,000 degs. C. to 


‘600 degs. C ; this gave the metal certain mechanical properties 


which it would not otherwise have possessed. With reference 


‘to the aid given by metallurgists to engineers in connection 


with ordnance, reference was made to the address delivered by 
Mr. T. Hawksley, the father of the President, in 1872. He 


said that “In no way” other than by the study of such questions 
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“could the Institution” of Civil Engineers “serve its country 
better, or better promote in the interests of peace, the advance- 
ment of practical science, and its application, if events should 
order, to the purposes of protective warfare.” The use of copper, 
aluminium and other metals in electrical engineering was 
referred to, and the lecture ended with an appeal for the more 
extended study of the physical properties of metals. 

At the annual meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
held on Tuesday evening, Mr. Charles. Hawksley, presi- 
dent, in the chair, the result of the ballot for the election of 
officers was declared as follows :—President, Mr. J. C. Hawk- 
shaw, M.A.; vice-presidents, Sir William White, K..C.B.,. Mr: 
F. W. Webb, Sir Guilford Molesworth, K.C.I.E., and Sir 
Alexander Binnie; other members of the Council, Mr. J. 
Barton (Dundalk), Mr. H_ Bell, Mr. B. H. Blyth (Edinburgh), 
Mr. C. A _ Brereton, Mr. J. Brown (Cape Town), Mr. R. E, 
Cooper, Colonel R. E. B. Crompton, Mr. C. W. Darley, Mr. 
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THE substantial pile of buildings at Portslade 
erected by the London and Brighton School Be 
of upwards of 30,c00/. as an industrial schoo 
nearing completion, and will, according to p 
ments, be opened by Lord Reay on the r4th of ct 
These new buildings, which front the rural 
leads from Upper Portslade to Mile Oak, occu 
situation and command splendid views of the 
country. They are in red brick and surround 
rangle, which is asphalted, 140 feet long by clo 
wide, and upon which open the doors of mos 
departments of the school. It will be used as 
drill-ground, &c: As far as the position of t 
is concerned, it might be more correct to descri 
like a rather wide letter H, for the buildings rou 
half of the central quadrangle, which are limited 
chiefly consist of the offices and workshops 
entrance to the school, a doorway of mixed cla 
approached by a short flight of stone steps, faces 
middle of the crosspiece of the H, the two lower] 
represent short south wings, comprising, on the 
the dining-hall and a schvolroom, and on the 
couple of large-dormitories. There are altogeth 
dormitories and one small-one. Adjoining each c 
bedroom of an assistant master, who is able, by 
small glazed shutter in a corner of his room, tok 
necessary, upon the proceedings in the dormitor 
as 120 boys can be accommodated at the school — 
Immediately to the right of the main entra 
superintendent’s quarters in what is practical 
house. Though included in the main block 
buildings, and communicating with the school 
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rs, these quarters are quite separate so far as privacy is 


e left of the main entrance is the greater part of the 
sidential portions of the school. These comprise 
,-rooms for the male and female teachers and bedrooms. 
ae teachers, by the way, have all their apartments 
etly together. The school also includes an infirmary 
, fine southern outlook, an isolation dormitory and a 
.room for the resident nurse. Water is laid on to the 
| building from the Brighton Corporation mains, and there 
ndant lavatory and bathroom accommodation. As a 
tion against infection, the boys’ lavatories are not 
Jed with basins, but the water, hot or cold, is run on from 
ber of sprays, the waste being immediately carried away 
(annels underneath. Another important feature is the 
ling bath, a handsome little bath, 40 feet by 20 feet, 
d with white tiles, and ranging from a depth of 3 feet 
es to 5 feet 6 inches In connection with the water 
; may be mentioned the boiler-house. The boilers, 
« have been tested during this week, will do all the work 
ting the baths, cooking and working the machinery of 
jnool laundry, which is of a very up-to-date pattern. The 
joms, sitting-rooms, &c., will be heated with stoves, and 
\\ole school buildings will be lighted with gas from the 
/mpany’s mains. 


AS 


TIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


nnual meeting of the District Council of the National 
ration of Plumbers for Edinburgh and the East of Scot- 
tas held in Dowell’s Rooms, George Street, Edinburgh, 
} 1st inst., Sir James Russell, the honorary president, in 
jair. Mr. James Marchbank, S.S.C., the secretary, sub- 
the annual report, from which it appeared that the 
il were hopeful that the Plumbers’ Registration Bill 
be passed through Parliament beforé the end of this 
31. The report of the treasurer, Mr. John K, Paterson, 
*tires at this time, showed a balance at the credit of the 
iil of 332. 2s 9@. The Chairman, in moving the adoption 
: reports, after referring to the loss the Council had 
tied by the death of Councillor Pollard, the president and 
j J. J. Henderson, secretary of the Dundee district com- 
t, said he thought the Council were likely to be correct 
|r forecast about the passing of the Plumbers’ Registra- 
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tion Bill, a measure which was not merely for the benefit of the 
plumbers, but for the benefit of the public health. How the 
Bill had been opposed so long he could hardly understand. 


It showed how self-interest, and perhaps vested in- 
terest, was called forth to do wrong to the country. 
It looked as if some people opposed this Bill because 


they were afraid they would be relegated to a second 
place in the eyes of the public by the mere hall-marking of 
other people. After all, the Bill consisted simply of one thing 
that no man might call himself a registered plumber unless he 
was a registered plumber. He hoped Parliament, in its 
wisdom, might see that it was in the interests of the nation 
and in the interests of the public health to disregard any 
opposition to the measure which might be made before its 
final passage. Councillor Purves, in seconding, remarked that 
while they might not be a very large body, they were a deter- 
mined body. They had gone on steadfastly fighting this 
registration movement, and they had now come to a point 
where they thought Parliament’s recognition was assured. 
The Bill had passed its second reading, and they only required 
to stand steadfastly together and show that they were working 
for the public benefit and for that alone. They had no selfish 
object, and were pursuing no course of self-aggrandisement. 
It was recognised that the trade they pursued rendered t 
absolutely necessary that the work entrusted to them should 
be carried out in an efficient manner. The reports were 
adopted, Sir James Russell was re-elected hon. president, 
Councillor Lang Todd was appointed president ; Councillor 
Purves, vice-president ; Mr. James Marchbank, S.S.C., secre- 
tary ; and Mr. J. K. Rutherford, jun , treasurer. 


ELECTRICAL ENTERPRISE. 


THE committee appointed by the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers to hold an inquiry on electrical legislation have 
issued their report. 

The committee met on eleven occasions and heard the 
evidence of a number of representative experts. The witnesses 
were practically unanimous in their conviction that electrical 
enterprise had not attained its due position in this country. 
A joint select committee of the two Houses of Parliament in 
1898 reported that the lay should be amended as regards the 
veto exercised by local authorities, but no steps have been 
taken to give effect to that recommendation. The opinions of 
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the committee are embodied in resolutions to the effect that, 
‘notwithstanding that our countrymen have been among the 
‘first in inventive genius in electrical science, its development 
in the United Kingdom is in a backward condition as compared 
with other countries, that the cause of such backwardness is 
especially due to the restrictive character of the legislation 
“governing the initiation and development of electric power and 
traction undertakings, and the powers of obstruction granted 
to local authorities; that local boundaries have usually no 
reference whatever to the needs of the community in regard to 
electric supply and traction, and that the selection of suitable 
areas should be dealt with on the basis of economic principles 
and industrial demands; that the development of electric 
power and traction undertakings offers the most favourable 
means of relieving congested centres ; that it is expedient in 
the national interests that the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882-88, 
the Tramways Act, 1870, and the Standing Orders relating to 
special Acts for tramways should be amended in so far as they 
‘enable local authorities to veto or delay the carrying out of 
‘electric supply and traction projects of which the utility can be 
shown, and that effect should be given to the recommendations 
of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, 1898, on “ Elec- 
trical Energy—Generating Stations and Supply ;” that while 
this committee fully recognises the ability of the technical 
officials of the Government Departments concerned, it is of 
opinion that the staffs of those Departments, as at present 
existing, are wholly inadequate having regard to the great 
industrial interests involved, and that it is essential that these 
Departments should be put into a position enabling them to 
‘keep fin touch with all developments in engineering matters, 
‘both in this country and abroad, and that a sufficient sum 
‘should be provided annually by Government to enable them 
to employ and pay a proper staff for such ‘purposes ; that the 
adjustment of departmental regulations to engineering develop- 
ment should not be delayed until the industrial interests con- 
‘cerned are seriously hampered, and that, with a view to pre- 
venting any such delay, the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
should be willing to take part in revising such regulations from 
time to time ; that this committee recommends that the Insti- 
tution should memorialise the Prime Minister to receive a 
deputation for the purpose of urging the removal of the present 
disabilities and restrictions which prevent electrical engineering 
from making the progress that the national interests demand, 
and attaining at least the same level as in America, Germany 
and other industrial countries. 
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THE PROPOSED BANGOUR ASYLU 
THE ‘special committee of the Edinburgh District un 
Board appointed to consider the Bangour Asylum sch, 
have prepared their report. The report mentions that. 
committee, besides visiting various asylums, had consu 
outside parties, such as Mr. George T. Hine, architect, Lonc 
the well-known authority on asylum construction ‘and 
Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland and England, 
Bangour (861 acres) was purchased in 1897 for 13,0007 
was necessary to acquire certain other items, bringing 
up to 21,4557, and the acreage up to 922. There a 
wonder that difficulty after difficulty had arisen ; 
properly to adapt and utilise the purchase. The difficult 
finding a site for the buildings was so great that the 
chosen was the best piece of arable land on the pro 
the Board’s valuator had deducted 2252, from the farm 
of 550/. for 187 acres required for the site, leaving 325, 
for the remaining- 674, or-equal to 9s 8d. per acre, 
outlays would be entailed for excavations, retaining wall 
under building, and the foundation would be of an unusus 
expensive character. On July 27, 1898, Mr, Hippolyte 
Blanc was appointed architect, and the estimate he subm 
was for an asylum for 600 patients, 173,537, an 
additional for 1,cod patients, or a total of 235,257/. 
Lawrence & Co. in July 1898 reported on the probable 
nine designs submitted in competition by architects, and 
that the probable cost of Mr. Blanc’s scheme, according t 
calculation, was 291,453/.,, as against the architect’s estimate 
173,537/. for 600 patients. Before the architect was appoint 
it was thus evident that on the surveyor’s estimates the Boa 
was face to face with a scheme which, if not modified, wor 
involve for buildings alone for 1,090 patients 400, 
thereby. The architect, according to the minutes, w: 
instructed as to the cost his plans must not excee 
November 1898, on the recommendation of the architect, 
agreed to construct a railway, which it was estimated 
save in cartage of material therefrom, which, includi pa 
ments to the Road Trustees for -exceptional traffic and t 
extra cost of maintaining private roads during building oper 
tions, he estimated at 22,000/, and later 31,000/. BS 

The report states that owing to the hilly nature of tl 
selected site at Bangour, it would be a very expensive o 
for building, &c.; taking into account the difficulty in 
within its limits satisfactory foundations, a change of 
suggested as desirable. 
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ge pointed out which would be thoroughly suitable, the 
sstate being hilly and damp. 
ile the committee admired the excellent plans and 
| arrangements of the asylum, they were decidedly of 
i that they were prepared on a scale much more costly 
say lunacy board. should authorise. To cut down the 
4125 of the present designs in items here and there would 
et the conditions of the case. If the matter was to be 
ith effectively it was absolutely imperative that a radical 
ling of elevations and specifications should take place. 
ecommend that brick harled be mainly used in the con- 
im of the asylum. The carpenterwork could in many 
be modified. Plaster-moulded arches and panelled 
;, beams. and cornices should be dispensed with. In 
ties, marble divisions and gunmetal fittings were not 

t There was throughout a lavish use of glazed bricks 
“ tiles. It appeared extravagant to put in a cottage 
ries at 12. per superficial yard. There was no department 
4h economy could not be practised. The homes should 
t more than 100/ per bed, including branch roads and 
e ripes, electric wiring, grates and painting. Objection 
‘jxen to the size of the recreation-hall, and the committee 
that the superintendent’s house should cost no more 
, 000/, There was no need, in the opinion of the com- 
« for the mortuary being an elaborate building. It was 
Shine, the committee state, that their examination had 
en allowed to proceed before the cost of preparing the 
s\le was incurred, as this expense was absolutely of no 
; in connection with the proposed reduction. In con- 
1 with the contracts the committee recommend that the 
i, buildings be grouped into several divisions, and that 
siedules be prepared on this footing, and estimated for 
aby group, and not block by block only. 
Snmarising the results of their inquiry, the committee 
sinend that the total cost of the asylum for 1,000 patients, 
ing interest during construction, should not exceed 4007, 
}d, instead of 642/ per bed, which they believe would be 
¢n reached under the present scheme. 

2 following are the recommendations :—(1) The daily 
esupply to be reduced from Ico gallons to 60 gallons per 
: ; (2) the Board to consider the question of change of 


the higher plateau north of Bangour Knowes ; (3) the 
lugs to be mainly erected of brick haried and otherwise of 
3: rom the estate ; (4) the size of some of the buildings to 
ruced, such as workshops, recreation-hall and medical 
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superintendent’s house ; (5) the homes to be enlarged to hold 

sixty patients and to be fewer in number, the whole to be 

erected for 1oo/. per bed ; (6) group the building contracts into» 
sections ; (7) while retaining most of the arrangements as 

shown on plans, a number of alterations are required. All the 

elevations and sections must be redesigned, the specifications 

greatly modified and the schedules prepared anew, in order 

that the buildings and their furnishings, &c., in place of costing 

446,000/., shall cost 250,000/. , 

_In concluding their report, the committee say that in sub- 
mitting their report and recommendations they had only to 
add that in proposing an approximate saving df 240,000/. they~ 
had kept steadily in view the erection of an asylum substantial. 
in its structure and adequate in its equipment. : 


THE SUN-DIAL. 


OF all ancient inventions there is none more interesting than: 
that of the sun-dial. We read in the thirty-second chapter of 
Second Chronicles that when Hezekiah was sick he prayed to- 
the Lord, and “ He gave him a sign ;” what that sign was is 
particularly told in Isaiah, chapter thirty-eight, verse 8: ‘‘ Behold, 
I will bring again the shadow of the degrees, which is gone 
down in the suz-dial of Ahaz, ten degrees backward. So the 
sun returned ten degrees, by which degrees it was gone down.” ’ 
This was about 700 years before the Christian era. The 
Chaldeans were among the earliest astronomers, and the first 
of all sun-dials of which we have any certain knowledge was 
the hemicycle or hemisphere of their astronomer Berosus, who 
probably lived about 540 years B.C. It was a concave hemi- 
sphere, similar to a basin, with the hour lines traced on its 
concave surface, and a globule suspended or fixed in any way 
at its centre cast the shadow. This was the most simple and 
natural of all sun-dials, and therefore must have preceded the 
others. It, however, required no mathematical theory for its 
construction ; a distinct notion of the spherical motion of the 
heavens was sufficient. The hours indicated by this dial were 
from its nature unequal, and varied from day to day. This. 
defect was not of much consequence when there were no 
machines for dividing time ; a knowledge of geometry would 
have served to construct the dial so as to divide time equally,, 
but at that remote period geometry was not known to science. 
It is doubtful whether the Chaldeans had auy mathematical’ 
theory for their dial, although it was of great simplicity. The 
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‘facility, however, of its construction has probably made it the 
‘best known. Four have in modern times been recovered in 
Italy ; one was discovered in the year 1746 at Tivoli, It has 
been supposed that this belonged to Cicero, who in one of his 
‘letters says that he had sent a dial of this kind to his villa near 
Tusculum. 

_ We have so far treated of the earliest form of sun-dial, and 
‘may now take a modern one made by the old-established firm, 
Messrs, Francis Barker & Son, 12 Clerkenwell Road, London. 
This firm have constructed some elegantly-designed sun-dials 
‘suitable for any architect to place in grounds or on new 
buildings which he may be designing. One of their latest 
examples is a horizontal one called the “ Coronation ” 
dial. It was designed to commemorate the 
coronation of King Edward VII., and is remarkable 
for design, engraving and finish. It is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, and is of particular 
interest, being an unique specimen. One can see 
at a glance the time at London, Cape Town, 
Montreal and Melbourne. The equationtable is 
arranged in columns, the spaces between which 

are filled with flowers appropriate to each month 
of the year, and outside this table there is a border of scroll- 
work. If desired, in place of thisa’ motto can been graved. 

_ Messrs. F. Barker & Son’s new illustrated sun-dial 
list is well worth perusing ; copies will, we understand, be sent 
to any of our readers on application. 

Another dial which came under our notice was one giving 
the time of the place where it is fixed, and engraved on the 
plate around the centre were thirty-two principal cities of the 
world, with their latitude, longitude and the difference of time 
‘between the place where the dial is placed and each city. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATION STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


‘THE estates committee of the Birmingham Corporation have 
prepared a report on the proposed extension of Corporation 
Street. Concerning the improvement, the Town Clerk in January 
last year said that the Corporation, having acquired the whole 
of the lands for the execution of a definite scheme, the 
Corporation are under the obligation to carry the whole into 
effect as soon as practicable, unless the scheme be modified by 
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a provisional order of the Local Govern 
firmed by Parliament. 


also presse 
attention of the committee in connection with objectio 
to the renewal of a number of licenses, sev: 

are on the area affected by the proposa’ 


The latter condition necessitate 
tion of the extension being now decided. Th 
urge that such extension is further necessary for 
of opening up the district and remedying its 
defects. The estimated cost of constructing th 
1s 13,0007, and will involve the . demolition 

from which there will be a loss of rental of e 
per annum. The widening of the canal bridge in A 
will cost about 1,200/., and the committee put th 
of the scheme for interest and sinking fund at 
annum, which will be reduced year by year by en 
receivable until it falls to 1,082/. in the eleventh y 
formation of the street, 555/. in the seventeenth, . 
the twenty-second and following years till the e 
loan. In their general estimates of the improvement 
for the current year the committee record that 13,000, 
have been a sufficient contribution from the rates b 
circumstance that the Local Government Board have 
that they will no longer allow sinking funds on Io 
accumulated on a higher basis than 3 percent; 4a 
involves the necessity of asking for an addition: 
1,700/. 
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| fat Arehitect, 


THE WEEK. 


{adon County Council on Tuesday voted for the 
dare of 3,500/. for the decoration and illumination 
«minster and Waterloo Bridges and the Thames 
nent and Embankment gardens. The sum can- 
sidered large, especially when it is in connection 
national rejoicing at the Coronation. What will 
) be held to be the most notable part of the project 
soration of Westminster Bridge by the students of 
4 of the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 
hve proposed to set up along each side of the bridge 
ipusts of the kings and queens of England, those of 
5 VICTORIA and Queen ELIzABETH occupying the 
jositions. The busts are to be placed upon pedestals 
stoons of foliage hung from poles. The students 
tlo more than supply the models, together with 
<hields and other emblems which will be fixed to 
«stals. ‘The Council will have to arrange for the 
sion of the pedestals and for the provision of the 
4d festoons, as well as for casting the models. 
sjar the expense of realising the students’ plans will 
sore than 500/., and the ratepayers are not likely 
' to the patronage of art on so modest a scale. It 
Wa that the students of the college gave 


) 


to the celebration of the relief of Mafeking, and it 
“encourage them in their manifestations of interest 
affairs, from which unfortunately art and artists 
n hitherto kept away. 


IcISION given by Judge Coventry in the Lancaster 
Court differs from the precedents relating to the 
ation of the height of a building. According to 
:men’s Compensation Act there are two classes of 
;within the Act. One consists of buildings exceed- 
) et in height which are either being constructed or 
iby means of a scaffolding. The limits which are 
» the measurements are not announced, ard the 
0 discover them has given employment to judges 
vers. In the Court of Appeal the decision given in 
yr v. NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., viz. that the 
nent is to be taken to the top of the roo was 
In the London Building Act height means the 
nent taken from the level of the footway in front of 
of the face of the building, or from the level of 
d before excavation to the level of the top of the 
the top of the external wall, or the base of the 
2xternal and party walls are to be measured from 
of the wall to the top of the topmost storey. 
()VENTRY has gone astep further, for he has decided 
‘measurement is to be taken to the top of the 
€ if it should be higher than the roof. In the case 
im it was argued that as the building was not 
faigh the Workmen’s Compensation Act did not 
jiut by taking the measurement to the summit of 
ney the height became 31 feet, and the employer of 
\tiff was held to be responsible. 


TRIC traction seems to be making its way in 
_ Arrangements are now being concluded for it to 
€2 steam on the line of railway between Athens and 
It is expected that trains will be able to run 
‘the city and the port every quarter of an hour. 
tric power will be generated at the new electric 
ich will shortly be completed at New Phalerum, 
|2parations are being made for the installation of 
“which will collectively have some 7,000 _horse- 
. This station will also supply the electric light for 
Sind Pirzeus. Prior to the Persian wars there was 
! harbour for Athens, which was called the 
li, THEMISTOCLES was the first to recognise the 
28 offered by Pirzeus, and Phalerum, of which the 
is not quite certain, subsequently was disused. 
Sad. the Pirzeus were connected by a line of walls 
*iwhich was the great carriage road. The town of 
Sivas laid out by Hirropamus, of Miletus, with 
aight streets crossing each other at right angles. 
€ quite unlike the crooked and narrow streets of 
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Athens, which amazed visitors by their meanness. He also 
erected a market, which, in consequence, was always 
known as the Hippodamia. . According to an inscription,. 
a part of the portico was used to preserve archives. ‘The 
market must at one time have presented a most picturesque 
appearance, for the productions of every country known to: 
the Greeks were gathered there, and it was stated to be the 
general emporium of all Greece. Beside the market was a 
theatre, and a tablet has been found which recorded that a 
crown had been awarded to CaLacratTiDE for haying raised 
the prices of the seats—a novel kind of service to render. 
H1Propamvus also formed five porticoes in connection with 
one another near the sea. They constituted “the long, 
portico,” and served as a bazaar for goods which had to be 
sold when removed from the vessels. The five porticoes. 
had a temple at one end and a tribunal at the other, which. 
corresponded with our Admiralty Court. Hiprpopamus, 
as became an architect, appears to have been in favour of | 
progress, and who knows whether his ghost may not rejoice 
at the utilisation of electric power for the benefit of Athens. 
and Pirzeus ? 


THE late CHARLES EDwarD Davis was so prominent in 
Bath after forty years’ service, his death on Saturday last from: 
bronchitis must leave a void which will be perceptible. . In 
other English towns and cities there was no architect or 
surveyor who exercised so much dominion. At one time 
collisions between himself and sume of the members of the 
Corporation were constant, and whenever he was defeated 
it was. by numbers rather than by argument. Since, how- 
ever, the acceptance of the design of the late Mr. Brypom 
for the reconstruction of the public buildings his combative- 
ness was subdued. He had set his heart on accomplishing. 
that work, and it could not be said he was fairly treated 
when he found himself superseded. His services. were: 
manifold, and it was through his explorations that Bath 
was revealed as an important Roman city. All the world’ 
knew about the connection of the Romans with that station, , 
but it was not demonstrate1 how highly it was valued. It 
was no easy work to trace out baths and underground 
arrangements through a dense soil in which water seemed 
to be percolating all round. But having taken up the: 
investigation CHARLES Davis stuck to it with amazing 
pertinacity, regardless of the indifference of those who 
should have most earnestly supported him. Nor was he 
only concerned in archeology. It was through his energy 
the baths for invalids became comparable with those in the 
most frequented health resorts on the Continent. He did 
not confine himself to municipal works; he was the architect 
for several private buildings in the city and in other places, 
but his name wili be always associated with improvements. 
which testify that Bath merits its name. 


THE Uganda Railway has claimed its victim, for it has- 
caused the death of Mr. Baass, the superintending engineer, 
in his forty-first year. A trolley in which he was travelling. 
came into collision with an engine at the Lumbwa station, 
and from the injuries he sustained Mr. Baass died three 
hours afterwards. In his report to the Foreign Office Mr. 
Rawson, chief engineer, writes :—‘‘I need hardly say how 
deeply the death of so respected and popular an officer as. 
Mr. Baass is regretted by all the members of the staff of 
the railway. He was one of the first party of engineers. 
who arrived in this country in December 1895, and the 
services he has rendered towards its completion are too: 
well known to the committee to render it necessary for ms 
to recapitulate them here. Beyond two short periods of 
leave he has worked continuously for upwards of six years,. 
and his death, coming at the very termination of his. 
engagement with the railway, is much to be deplored. By- 
it I lose an officer who has always rendered me the very 
greatest assistance, and one whose zeal and ability it would. 
be difficult to over-estimate.” Although a young man, his 
experience was varied. He was for several years employed 
on road, water and railway works throughout Australia. 
Seven years ago he went to Mombasa, and having com- 
pleted the operations for which he was engaged, he was. 
asked to remain for a longer time. He was about to return. 
to England, after his supplementary service, when he met. 
with his fatal accident. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 


‘HE exhibitions of the New Gallery are supposed to 

be a continuation of those in the Grosvenor Gallery, 
or, in other words, they give opportunities to display a: 
departure from the beaten tracks of painting, of which the 
goal is the Academy. . We all know there are artists who 
are .born innovators and, regardless of the sacrifices they 
may be compelled to make, must be faithful to what they 
For them the Grosvenor Gallery 
seemed to be a fostering power. There are other men of a 
plastic nature who, without having any peculiar way of 
representing life, find little difficulty in the imitation of what 
In the present exhibition 
of the New. Gallery the second class is more largely in- 


consider as inspirations, 


is novel in other representations. 


stalled than the first. . 


All lovers of art must rejoice to see no diminution of 
power in the vigorous hand of Mr. G. F. Warts, who is 
| His Love Steering 
the Boat of Humanity recalls TrT1an by the modelling, the 
waving scarfs of red and yellow, the great billows, and by the 
It is an allegory which all 
can understand. His Sunset in Surrey has also the breadth 
It is easy to 
trace Mr. Warrs’s influence in the Cider Press of Mr. 
Frank Brancwyn.' The spirit of the operations is sug- 
gested not merely by the figures of labourers, or the nude 
children, but by the richness of the colouring and the 


the principal survivor of the revolution. 


simplicity of the composition. 


which characterises Titianesque landscapes. 


abundance of fruit which is scattered around. It is not a 
picture that is adapted for reproduction ina Guide to the 
Orchard, but it serves to reveal the poetry of one British 
industry. The picture is also remarkable as another effort 
of Mr, Brancwyn to try his power in a variety of tests, 
and its completeness is as satisfactory as any of his scenes 
on sea or in Moorish towns. Mr. Watts could also claim 
to have a lien on the Haymakers of Mr, T. AusTEN Brown. 
The subject. has been ‘treated by countless painters, but 
here we have a largeness of ‘style which is not usual. The 
intensity of the colouring should also be recognised. There 
are only two figures of a man and a woman, but they are 
as expressive of operations in summer as would be a dozen 
figures dispersed over.a field. 

There are other pictures in which we can trace an 
indebtedness to Mr. Watts. Several are also reminiscent 
of pioneers who have passed away, the late Sir E. BurNE- 
JONES being one of the most -influential. It must be said 
that the works by those who would claim to be his disciples 
are Wanting in many of'the qualities which redeemed that 
artist’s numerous shortcomings. Attempts to treat scenes 
in the style of primitive artists are also. common. All those 
works now excite a sense of insincerity on the part of the 
artists who produce them, for it is not possible to look on 
life in the same way as men who existed four or five 
centuries ago. That assurance of encountering an excess 
of’ imitativeness we believe to be one of the causes of the 
growing indifference to the exhibition. The ordinary visitor 
has discovered that borrowed styles are as absurd as 
borrowed plumes. 

‘In the rooms there are however many works which 
deserve attention. The dozen of examples which are 
painted in tempera form an interesting experiment, espe- 
cially as a demonstration of finesse. Among them Mr. 
J. D. Batren’s Danae and the Shower of Gold, an effort to 
treat a myth in a style that cannot shock the modest; Mrs. 
STOKES’s Snowdrop, an illustration of the fairy tale depict- 
ing the princess in her glass coffin and lamented by gnomes, 
not altogether Germanic in type, and her Franciscan Scholars $ 
Mr. WaLTeR Crane's Zhe Wind in the Trees, an 
allegory in a decorative spirit showing how all the winds of 
the world play upon the one of love; and Mr. Henry 
RYLAND’s Olander are the most’ successful. Mr. 
SOUTHALL’s S¢. Dorothea, another of the series, is spoiled 
by its excess of archaicism. 

The portrait of Professor G.,D. Liveing, by Sir 
Grorce Rerp, P.R.S.A., gives an impression of being 
characteristic ; but, like the portrait of a Professor which 
was seen a couple of years ago at the Academy, it suggests 
a suspicion of students. The portrait by the same artist of 
Sir Joszepo W. PEASE is, however, of a manly man of 
English type. Mr. SHannon’s Mfrs. LVeligan is painted in 
a quiet manner that suits the subject. His bravura effects 
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| are rightly reserved for younger sitters, like his Za 


well be contented with everyday dress, and lea 


and such a woman would have no qualms in 


i. 


who is shown against a boldly ornamented 
background, and Miss Dorothy Chambers, who s 
a flower queen. Mr. JAMES CHARLES, in y 
Pastoral, utilises the luxuriant. gorse which is four 
parts of the county. In Zhe Pool, by Mr. W. He) 
children are bathing on a bright day. His Poli 
off Arranmore, co. Donegal, is a scene of 3 
character which he has already made familiar, fo 
duces toil-worn Irishwomen who are carryin 
coast that is marked by savage beauty. The / 
Trees, by Mr. ADRIAN STOKES, is a bold attem 
sent what at first sight looks like a revolt again 
system followed by nature, Zhe Danang I 
W. H. Byes, is a.classic scene showing Gree 
terrace, and is graceful throughout without 
logical pedantry. Lovers of English litera 
attracted by Mrs. Strttman’s Jz the Garden 
Landor, Florence, although it is amateurish in - 
great writer believed it was the place where Bo 
his famous stories. Her St. Arancis Blessing 
has Liberated is at least pleasing in sentim 
common error has been made of clothi 
in a brown habit. Originally grey was 
of the Order. Mr. Frank DILton’s ~ 
Midnight supports the argument of those 
that the ruin is not fit to be portrayed 
garish eye, and a lighted fire at the sid 
the mystery of the colossal form, and dispels t 
of the desert. The Zama of Mr.’C, F. 
recalls Keats’s poem, for the unhappy being 
the ground, and in her robes the colours of 
skin have been utilised. Mount St. Michel, 
DOoNALDSON, is a careful representation of a vi 
art and nature have been happily combined. 
Parton, in Zhe Tangled Wild Wood, introdu 
may be called delicate, and almost every inch 
character. ust ay 
Mr. HERBERT Draper has for once abai 
favourite water-nymphs in his Midsummer Mi 
modern cart would by itself suggest a transcript f 
but near it Puck is seated. A little more and # 
would serve as an illustration of the sprite’s wo 
with weary task foredone.” Mr. BERNARD F, G 
also changed his subjects, and his 4 Good Day 
an eighteenth-century scene with two equest: 
and a gentleman, in a wood. The expressio 
face is not altogether satisfactory. Mr. C. 
careful painter, and his three pictures 
woman’s life will no doubt be popular, but the 
labour mars their effect as works of art. We 
Water Carrier, which is a brilliant canva 
necessary to say that Mr. REGINALD BARRAT 
St. Mark's, Venice, shows an appreciation of 
not customary in views of the famous building 
Lock is so effective as a faithful transcript from 
is, in fact, so full of ConsTaBLE's spirit, it will « 
whether Mr. James OrRocK has acted wisely i 
sO many years to the production of small dra 
pictures, although they are of such excellent qua 
there is no faddism or attempt to make nature 
or a wailer, and on that account it almost se 
place in the room. Setween Summer and A 
Morrat LINDNER, shows some daring; the work: 
the title, although in parts spottiness has be 
excess The Cobweb— Hesitation, by Mr. C. 
as usual with the artist, shows a scene so spick 
seems improbable that a spider would sele 
and paling as auxiliaries to a trap for flies. 
girl hesitate? Is it through womanly fear ol 
apprehension that her passing outside will 
Mr. Coutts Micui£E has a vigorous portrait 
JAMIN Baker, but the designer of the Forth B 


to aldermen and others who need trappings t 
tion. Salomé, by M. Benjamin Constant, 
more savage than is usually selected, altho 
painters are partial to the subject.’ She is n 
barbarian with fiercer eyes than are seen in 


office of executioner. Sir J. D. Linton in Zhe Visio 
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y. who is engaged on a picture of the Madonna and 
shen a vision appears before him. The expression 
ficent, while the robes and drapery have the richness 
ment which is only found in Venetian pictures. 
; he North Gallery. Dear Lady Disdain, by Mr. 
JCOLLIER, is an attempt to realise SHAKESPEARE’S 
ice; the dress is rich green, with sleeves em- 
jed in goldanda red mantle. She carries a fan of 
(k feathers inher hand. It is not an easy task to 
a ke, for everyone has his own ideal of the characters 
/jramas, and in this case the figure seems to be less of 
ion than a portrait of a lady. Mr. G. P. Jacomp- 
shows a Satyr’s family, the children dancing to the 
nich the father plays on a pipe ; it is a joyous scene, 
‘e more welcome because humour in every form is 
1d from the gallery. Is the perpetuation of the frailties 
gat man becoming in a painter? Mr, H. Scuma.z 
1 St. AuGuSTINE exhausted by debauch lying ona 
whilst his mother is wrapt in prayer at his feet. There 
Joubt the saint wrote a book of confessions, but men 
lass are disposed to exaggerate the misdeeds of their 
and the saint may not have been as black as he 
‘| himself. Besides, an artist should remember that 
TINE wrote a large treatise on beauty, which at one 
pears to have been valued. Zhe Decadence of the 
i § was painted by CouTuRE as much from a desire to 
‘against Imperialism as from any other cause, but to 
ith, intellect and genius stretched brutishly on a 
jis not an edifying spectacle, especially when we 
jat the Christian bishop atoned for the defects of the 
‘student. Mr. ALFRED East’s Morning Song is a 
pe with bare trees, and having the subdued tones 
ire characteristic of his style. The Ara Angelico of 
Inpsor Fry is.a subject which has been several 
ainted. In this case the Dominican artist is sup- 
0 be at work on his Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, 
‘ee figures sketched, and the nimbi, which are more 


Be 


iere lines, have been laid on by a gilder. ‘The 
(is engaged in prayer before commencing the day’s 
gons. Altogether the picture must be considered as 
sful both in selection of incident, composition and 
e A semi-religious picture is Mr. THORNHILL’s 
vine, a woman placing flowers before a triptych. Mr. 
it’s Children of A. Wertheimer, Esq., is another 
| portraits; it wouid be more correct to say a quinary, 
i are two dogs who are also posed. Like the larger 


iss in the Academy, children and dogs are shown 
1 towards the spectator as if demanding admiration. 
he boy, who is wearing an Eton suit, seems to say, 
i pessimist, and is it any wonder when I think of the 
3s of the poor creatures before me?” Yet while we 
/0 the disposition, which is especially unsuitable for 
11, We must express our commendation for the amazing 
(main by which so much effect is produced by hasty 
parently formless strokes. Mr. GLAzEBROOK’S 
Gilmer corresponds with the popular notion of an 
[trator who is competent to perform onerous and 
iable duties. Mr. Stuart Davis in his Charyddis 
jated the syrens not as they are usually represented 
ern artists, but in the ancient manner, as birds with 
(heads. They are hovering near the fatal pool, 
af as depicted must be regarded as irresistible. In 
don Sunset Mr. MACWHIRTER appears to have 
€ a scene in Westminster, although from its darkness 
‘dto make out its position; but it is one of those 
| ui are proofs of the picturesqueness of the 
dlis. : 

Ww statuettes have been introduced with effect in the 
out the central hall, where works of sculpture used 
tes to be seen, is now occupied with a collection of 
€ examples which are for sale. The majority of 
/€ on a small scale. They all seem to belong to a 
en no attempts were made to transform native art 
1 to please European customers who were incom- 
ito appreciate the qualities which were prized in 
| The examples in ivory carving, lacquer, enamelling 
ine as can be seen anywhere in Europe. They 
‘our admiration for a race who found enjoyment 
ae of created objects, and in that way 
‘da reverence for nature far beyond people in other 


a0 


laim the possession of a higher morality, 


ee 
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THE ART OF SIENA* 

oj aaa has been at all times a tendency towards unity ' 
which seems to have its origin in a philosophical 

or theoretical spirit. It is so compulsory it declines to 
observe many important considerations, 
inspired visionaries with the hope of an united Italy. A | 
slight knowledge of the country would have shown that 
although in Roman times the whole Peninsula was regarded 
as if it were occupied by people who resembled one another, 
yet a great many varieties were to be found within its 
limits. There was as much difference between them as if 
they were separated by long distances. The history of art 
by itself is enough to reveal the strength of the peculiarities, 
Rome as the capital and as the: great encourager of art 
during many centuries might be expected to uphold its 
supremacy by the works of native artists. But the so- 
called Roman school, until the period of the deca- 
dence, consisted of men who should be classed as — 
foreigners, for they belonged to other parts of Italy. The 
unity consisted in the power of bringing them together. 
The schools of Florence, Milan, Bologna, Verona, Ferrara, 
Umbria, Padua, Brescia, Venice had all special character- 
istics which must be ascribed to the several idiosyncrasies 
of the peoples. An attempt was made in a period of 


, decline to form an eclectic school for Italians, but it ended 


in failure. To combine the drawing of MicHEL ANGELO 
with the colouring of Tivian and the grace of RapHAEL 
might be a desirable attainment; but in the proposal no 
thought was given to that personal element which is so 
essential in art. The characteristics of great artists must 
be attributed in a large measure to racial power, and it is 
absurd to suppose it was owing to no more than a defective 
elementary education that MicHEL ANGELO was not as 
enjoyable a colourist as TiT1An. It is possible, no doubt, 
to compel young artists of many races to subject themselves 
to an uniform course of training, if men are contented with 
results like those of our Science and Art Department; but 
wherever there are artistic elements provided by nature it 
is best to allow her to have her own way and to foster 
inborn peculiarities, although they may produce a variety 
of schools. 

The common phrase ‘The Italian School” is there- 
fore one of those indefinite expressions which satisfy only 
those persons who are contented with having hazy notions on 
the subject. There was too much native power in Italy, 
too many able men to permit of determinate qualities which 
were to be common to themall. To understand Italian art 
it is necessary to understand the works of many indepen- 
dent schools, and. to examine not only the productions of 
kingdoms or principalities, but at times the works that were 
executed in towns so small as to resemble villages. As an 
example we may take Siena. Some years ago a book was 
produced which obtained unusual attention in France: it 
was a history of Christian art by M. Rio. But the part 
which was most relevant to the subject was simply an account 
of some Sienese painters. The conclusion to be drawn 
was that in the author’s mind Christian art was identified 
with the works which came out of the studios of Siena, 
There were strong reasons for M. R1o’s belief. Sienese figures 
possessed characteristics which were unlike those found in 
the works of other schools, and bore a peculiar relation to 
Christianity. Is it possible to explain their existence ? 

Siena was one of those towns which through accident 
rather than purpose were long neglected. Although in 
Etruria, it does not appear to have attained importance in 
its early days. Subsequently it became a Roman colony, 
but from its position on top the of a hill it was reputed to be 
difficult to approach. It was the seat of a bishopric in the 
sixth century, and probably in a much earlier age. It was 
allowed to be independent, and in the Government pleheians 
as well as patricians took part. In the wars of Guelphs 
and Ghibellines it was not inactive, and from the fourteenth 
century life in Siena was as uncertain as in any of the other 
Italian cities. ’ 

From its remoteness we can comprehend how easily a 
style or manner when it had once taken root in Siena would 
be fostered as if it were incomparable. Duccio in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century executed the wonderful 


* Siena: its Architecture and Art. By Gilbert Hastings. (London; 


' The De La More Press. 


For centuries it’ | 
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altar-piece in which gold was liberally used. There was a 
proverbial expression that as many good painters came 
from his workshop as warriors from the wooden horse 
which was brought into Troy. But it was not for painting 
‘alone Siena was renowned. <A school of sculptors was 
formed at an early date, and one of the members is said to 
thave spent no less than nine years on a bronze tabernacle 
for the cathedral. Pope Pius II. was a native of the city, 
and he exercised his influence for its benefit. But there 
was a self-reliance among the painters which enabled them 
to dispense with courtly favours. The Sienese artists, 
unlike those elsewhere in Italy, were not simple 
academicians or members of a religious guild; they formed 
-a corporation which sometimes supplied the first magistrate 
to the city. The custom in Italy was for painters to be 
-under the control of the Church, but in Siena no control 
was exercised except that of the Government. Before 
‘Duccio’s time there were painters, and it is believed that 
works exist that were produced in the twelfth century. 

So renowned a place is not likely to be forgotten by 
those who investigate the history of art. Siena is fast 
coming into favour. One of the latest books on Sienese 
work is by Mr. GILBERT Hastincs. It seems to us, however, 
that he has judged the inhabitants, and especially the 
artists, by the standard of our time. Everybody now seeks 
a reputation which will extend beyond the place to which 
he belongs. It may seem incredible that artists lived in 
Siena who were satisfied with local renown, and did not 
covet the applause of cities which to them were foreign. 
‘But their contentedness should not be looked upon as an 
indication of weakness of spirit, although to many it will 
have no other signification. Mr. Hastincs says:— 


It cannot be claimed that the story of Siena presents us 
with the most important or the most ccmplete of these separate 
«developments. She never rose to a leadership in Italy, and her 
art, in spite of its century-long charm, and its three or four 
names of first-rate eminence, could never have done for 
Europe what was achieved by the more virile and scientifically- 
minded Florence, or the wealthier and more sensuous Venice. 
Except at one moment when she sent her painters across what 
is now the fertile Val di Chiana—then a swampy marshland 
towards Perugia—and gave the school of Umbria at its start 
that tendency towards a quiet grace of action and of feature 
to which later men added a pietistic touch not always 
sufficiently removed from the lackadaisical, her work was self- 
contained and led to very little outside her own walls. While 
‘her neighbour Florence was raising a breed of men to change 
the world—painters like Giotto, whose link with his prede- 
cessors, considered in relation to the amount which he invented 
anew, is extremely slight, and whose career as he passed from 
place to place in Italy, superseding the elder and by no means 
always dying schools, and founding a new art dynasty in their 
place, was as effective as Napoleon’s in altering the face of 
things—Siena proceeded by a slow development to create 
out of archaic beginnings a manner of painting in which a 
‘delicately pretty type, beautiful colour, and an exquisitely rich 
and varied ornamentation provide an ample satisfaction for the 
searcher after loveliness. 


In Siena conservatism was potent. At an early time 
Byzantine artists or Byzantine works found their way to the 
-city, and the principles they represented were afterwards 
steadfastly upheld. Some of the artists occasionally 
emigrated, but when in difficulties they realised there was 
no place like their own city. This is suggested by. the 
history of PERUuzz1, the architect. If he had remained in 
‘Siena his name might have been as unknown as that of his 
master, but he made a journey to Rome and there he was 
honoured. He succeeded RAPHAEL as architect of 
St. Peter’s. But after the sack of Rome he was glad to 
return to Siena, where he was pensioned and given charge 
of the fortifications. He pined for more success and went 
‘back to Rome, and there it is believed he was poisoned. 
‘The artists of Siena did not claim to be more than ordinary 
citizens. It is known, for example, that there were at 
least four painters who were called UGoLino, but it is 
impossible to discriminate between them owing to the want 
‘of biographical information. GrROLAMO DEL PaccHIA was 
also esteemed in Rome as a painter, but he preferred the 
‘humbler life in Siena. Nicoto pr Buonaccorso’s works 
are now extremely rare, and this is the more remarkable, as 
in Siena he held the offices of Gonfalonicre and 
‘Capitano del Popolo; but to the people his administra- 
tive powers were not enhanced by his art, nor the value of 
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| aspired to become eclectics. 


his. works increased by his appointments. — 
clung to their own opinions, and whatever may 
character of their art it was, at least, consistent ; 
The Sienese and Bol 
are at opposite poles in the history of Italian art, 
It is not easy to trace the conservatism of the: 
in architecture as far as is desirable. ‘The Hos 
Scala is said to date from 832, but whether any | 
early buildings exists is not known. The most 
architecture is of the thirteenth and fourteenth ‘c 
and it could only have superseded an earlier style 
unusual influences. The Palazzo del Pubblico was 
between 1295 and 1308, and the beautiful ‘tower whic 
the admiration of LEONARDO DA VINCI was ¢ 
1344. The cathedral, which is no more than 
the building that was contemplated, dates’ fro) 
Owing to the plague Siena suffered, and the p 


city. The black and white marble in the walls 
becomes monotonous, but the Sienese would ne 
half-measures. The two colours were also dignifi 
eyes through their heraldic interest. The pavement i 
of the features of the cathedral which excites most int 
The Romans had pictorial mosaic floors which 
upon without hesitation, but in a Christian cht 
gregation was supposed to kneel, and the in ntion 
no doubt, to enable people while in that posit 
sacred history. Men’s thoughts will wander, a 
better to have them attracted by scriptural scen 
worldly matters. "i 
The importance of pictorial art in’ Siena i 
estimated by the slight value attached to a 
wall-decoration in one of our public buildings 
French and the Germans look on wall-paintin 
ornaments. In Siena, as we have said, the 
their share of municipal affairs, and it was a 
them to conclude that their art could be made 
the purposes of government by suggesting the ¢ 
between order and anarchy. The Sienese were d 
rule. MontTaiGNne declares from what he saw 
visit that Siena was governed with more foolis 
any other city in Italy, and that at all times it was 
by some faction. The hall assigned to the cr 
in the Palazzo Pubblico was adorned with paintin 
Amprosio LORENZETTI, which were intended to ma 
the contrast of good,government with bad. Mr. 
gives the following description of the subjects :- a 


One side of the room was covered with a repres nt 
the results of good government, both in town and country 
sorts of profitable occupations are being carried on 
walls of the city—trading, teaching, building, and 
least, dancing in a ring; while in the country- 
hunting, hawking and secure travelling can be pe 
opposite wall exhibits what may be expected to 
what probably did happen, under an evil admini 
divided one. Murder, outrage and theft throng 
the unfortunate city, its own citizens destroy its | 
fiends of every imaginable kind hover about it. 
readily conceived that such subjects lent. themselves to 
lineation of action and of passion, and Ambrosio Lor zet 
not show himself altogether unequal to it, Amore d 
both in art and in philosophy, was set the painter whe 
represent on the cross-wall which connected the 
mentioned pictures, not the effects of good or bad 
but the causes of them. The complicated allegory 1 
by the charm of feature and delicacy cf pose which 
the numerous. virtues who are assisting and coun 
majestic figure, draped half in white and half in black, te 
the colours of the city’s banner. He represents the e 
Commune, and sits surrounded by Peace, Fortitude, Fi 
Magnanimity, Temperance and Justice, while Con 
removed holding one end of a rope which binds t 
twenty-four governors. i 


In other public buildings of Siena apposite idee 
expressed by the painter’ s pencil. Similar works ¥ 
found on the exterior of buildings. Art exercised 
the city to a greater extent than is now believ 
the indifference of the people to preserve recor 
actions with painters, sculptors and architect 
account it is well to have as many books as possibl 
history of art in Siena, and Mr. Hastines’s can be re 
mended to travellers who are about to visit one of 
interesting of all the Italian cities. 


‘May 16, 1902.] 


A PROBLEM IN RESTORATION. 


SRE are various systems of restoration, which can, 
| however, be grouped into two great classes which 
ty be called the French and the English. The French 
stem, which originated with the Historic Monuments 
‘mmission, allows opportunities for the exercise of imagi- 
ion on the part of the restorers. It is assumed that in 
inj with a building it is best to treat it as the original 
Jhitect would have done if he lived at the time of the 
oration. In that way it becomes permissible to employ 
iny modern devices. Sometimes a plain building is 
snged into a gorgeous structure, and occasionally one 
it is simple is made to assume a still more primitive 
e acter. sie. 
| That mode of interpretation of ancient work is, however, 
seeping with the French disposition, and is appreciated 
ond a more rigorousand reverential method of conducting 
zations. It corresponds with the French manner of trans- 
ing foreign works. SHAKESPEARE, to take a case in point, 
4; supposed at one time to be little better than a savage 
42 tried to write plays without having the least knowledge 
ythetoric. He resembled, therefore, one of the Medieval 
hitects who might have been a genius but had not passed 
a). * . 
tough such courses as were dictated by the Academy of 
fle Arts. Subsequently, the English dramatist came into 
four with the French, and in order to manifest their 
e rem for him his“works were translated ; but as in the 
9 buildings, they were believed to be improved in the 
cess. Even a don enfant like ALEXANDRE DuMas, who 
de no pretence about being a superior person, produced a 
sion of ‘‘ Hamlet” which was so peculiarly French as to 
ome ridiculous. But it must be said that the translation 
jas logical as many of the restorations which were con- 
led by the Historic Monuments Commission. 
| We cannot deny that during long years Gothic buildings 
we Operated on in England in a manner which was 
tes than that followed by the French architects. The 
j 


mech innovations, although they may not be in keeping 
ia the original works, are at least interesting, if they 
‘Id be considered independently. But throughout 
gland churches are to be seen which are not only full of 
pa but anachronisms which are vulgar and 
y. It was not to be expected, when local builders were 
eployed to make changes without having sufficient 


‘| ervision, that the spirit of the original artists would be 
de and respected. It must also be allowed that 


| desire to have cheerful churches in which all parts 
ld be as bright as possible has been fatal to much 
work. The efforts of the clergy to secure and retain 
swded services could not in many places be impeded by 
) siderations of archeology. But waile all this has to be 
jaitted, it cannot be disputed that the endeavour of 
Eglish architects has been to show regard for the original 
tign, and if alterations are necessary to keep them as far 
ed in unity with the old work. Howéver careful a 
(orer may be, he will sometimes find himself at variance 
1 other architects, who may draw different conclusions 
WW the course which should be followed. 
A case of the kind has just arisen in Scotland. It is 
sted to execute some restorations in the beautiful 
teh of St. Michael’s, Linlithgow, in commemoration of 
new reign. The plans for the purpose have been pre- 
3d by Messrs. Joun Gorpon & BENNET Dosson, of 
Sgow. It is not necessary for us to describe all the 
ymmendations. Among the contemplated works are the 
nilding of the part of the tower which is 4 5 feet above the 
@, the restoration of the crown on the tower, the reslating 
the aisle roofs, &c. But, according to the abstract of 
» teport which has appeared in the papers, there are to be 
) certain “‘improvements.” The most costly of these is 
* Construction of a groined roof over the nave and of no 
€ than eighteen flying buttresses. A French architect 
ld no doubt rejoice at the adoption of the latter pro- 
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als, but we must say they are not in keeping with Eng- 
, Ptactice. There is no denying that the stone roof and |! 
' flying buttresses are innovations. This is admitted by 


aos & Dosson, for in the abstract of the report 
+ Said:— 


Ae ka 
; {n the construction of the triforium and clerestory walls | 
} NO internal indication that the nave has ever been ! 
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roofed with stone, neither is there any external indication of 
there having been at any time flying buttresses to resist the 
thrust of stone vaulting. It may be that the walls at this part 
(which are 3 feet 4 inches thick) are strong enough to resist 
the thrust ot stone vaulting, without the aid of flying buttresses. 
The absence therefore of external indications of flying 
buttresses is by no means conclusive evidence against a stone 
roof having ever existed. At the same time, had there ever 
been such a roof, we feel confident that there would have been 
some kind of internal indication thereof. However this may 
be, the fact that both aisles are roofed with stone inclines to 
believe that the original intention of the architect would be to 
roof the nave in the same manner as the aisles, and that this 
intention was probably abandoned through lack of means or 
otherwise. Should the heritors resolve to complete the design 
as originally intended, we would strongly recommend, for both 
structural and, zesthetic reasons, that flying buttresses should 
be introduced, however practicable it may be in this case to 
construct a vaulted roof without the aid of these features. 


In courts of law whenever suits arise which are con- 
nected with the intentions of an individual who is no longer 
living, the utmost jealousy of an exercise of imagination is 
observed. Who can determine what takes place in the 
mind of a man when he is performing any act? The only 
way out of the difficulty is to assume that an action per- 
formed by him of which there is undoubted evidence 
reveals correctly his intentions. If a man leaves money 
for building a church it would be held absurd for a counsel 
to argue that the defunct was a believer in the efficacy of 
schools, art galleries and theatres, and the money should 
be. appropriated to one of those purposes. Chaos would 
come again in human affairs if we declined to accept 
actualities and substituted speculations about “ original 
intentions” which a thousand people might interpret in a 
thousand conflicting ways. 

It would be doing a great injustice to the architect of 
St. Michael’s to assume that his building was unlike his 
plan. If he desired to have a stone roof, which was not 
universally adopted in Scotland, we may be sure that means 
would be found to realise his intentions. Linlithgow, it 
is well to remember, was no ordinary town; it was a royal 
burgh, with a palace of architectural character, as may be 
judged from the ruins. The conditions were therefore 
likely to be favourable for the construction of a vaulted roof 
if one were thought necessary. Whether the architect 
ought to have introduced one in order to perfect his build- 
ing we need not discuss. A French architect would think 
there was nothing incongruous in now adding one of the 
most developed varieties ; but, as we have said, the French 
system of restoration has not been approved in England, 
and we hore that it will never be accepted among us. 

If the stone roof is unnecessary the flying buttresses 
must vanish with it. We cannot consider the proposal as 
in keeping with the Scottish manner, and we regard with 
grave concern the possibility that such innovations should 
be tolerated. Scotland has been in a close relation to 
France, and this is shown by many features in northern 
architecture. But whatever might have been the case in 
the past, we trust it will be no longer possible to imitate 
Frenchmen in disregarding the character of a_build- 
ing and substituting their own devices, on the plea that they 
are realising the original intention of an architect who lived 
several hundred years ago. 


MOUNT YERNON HOSPITAL, NORTHWOOD. 


N Tuesday afternoon Princess Christian laid the founda- 
tion-stone of this building. Her Royal Highness, who 
was accompanied by her daughter, Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and attended by Lady Agneta Montagu 
and Colonel G. G. Gordon, C.B, drove over from Lord 
Ebury’s seat, Moor Park, arriving at the site at about 3.30. 
The chairman of the reception committee, Mr. B. A. Lyon, 
made a short speech of welcome, and some two dozen purses 
were presented to the Princess, after which, assisted by the 
architect, Her Royal Highness laid the foundation-stone. The 
hymn, “ Now thank we all our God,” was sung by the choir of 
Northwood Church, accompanied by the band of the Grenadier 
Guards. The Bishop of Kensington closed this part of the 
proceedings with a benediction. The new building is designed 
to extend the work of open-air treatment of consumption so 
successfully carried on by the parent hospital at Hampstead. 
It provides accommodation for 100 patients—fifty males and. 
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fifty females. The wards are arranged in linear series, all 
facing south, with a spacious cross-ventilated corridor on the 
northern side, off which the lavatory blocks are placed and 
connected to it by another cross-ventilated corridor. 

The administrative block is placed between the two wings 
proper to each sex, and contains doctor’s and matron’s rooms, 
dispensary, library, recreation-rooms, and on the top floor 
accommodation for servants ; two isolation wards are provided. 

The nurses’ home, kitchens, doctor’s house and secretary’s 
offices are all separately placed at some distance from the main 
patients’ block, and connected to it by a wide corridor. The 
patients’ dining-hall, which is common to both sexes, is also 
detached. ao as 

Pathological-rooms, mortuary, laundries and electric-lighting 
station will also be provided. Great consideration has been 
paid to the general planning and design of the buildings by 
the committee ard architect, who, indeed, have spared no 
pains in endeavouring to erect a sanatorium that shall fully 
meet all the modern requirements of the open-air cure for 
consumption. 

Five well-known architects were invited to compete for the 
design, the plans of Mr. Frederick Wheeler, FRI B.A., of 
6 Staple Inn, W.C., being selected, and it his design which is 
now being carried out by Messrs. Holland & Hannen. 

The design for the patients’ block is in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 

An anonymous donor has given £120,000 towards the 

erection and endowment of this hospital. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


HE First Commissioner of Works, having been asked by 
Mr. Talbot, M.P., what precautions have been taken 
against fire, in view of the large amount of woodwork which 
now surrounds Westminster Abbey, in addition to the large 
amount collected within the building, states that an excellent 
arrangement of hydrants exists in the Abbey. The hose is 
kept fixed and ready night and day. The police on duty and 
the Abbey firemen have careful instructions as to the use of 
appliances and fire-calls. The Abbey has been inspected by 
the officers of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, and they have 
not at present given any sign of dissatisfaction. Mr. Akers- 
Douglas has asked Captain Wells to let him know should any- 
thing be required additionally to safeguard the Abbey. He is 
informed that the insurance company which insures the fabric 
for the Dean and Chapter has not required any premiums to 
be paid for extra risk. Mr. Akers-Douglas has warned the 
authorities of St. Margaret’s to provide for the safety from fire 
of the stands which are being erected in proximity to the 
Abbey upon land not within his control. 


TESSERZ. 
The Duomo of Turin and its Chapel. 


HE Duomo at Turin was built by the Cardinal Domenico 
di Rovere in 1491. It is said that he ordered his archi- 
tect, who, according to some, was Bramante, to make a 
beautiful building and'to spare no expense; but that the artist, 
from some pique against his employer, complied with the 
latter direction, but not with the former. One may believe his 
treachery against his employer, but hardly that against 
himself—at the same time everyone acknowledges that he has 
not made a beautiful building. Above the altar an arched 
opening exposes the chapel of the “ Santo Sudario,” in which is 
kept the shroud, or imitation of one, which recently was made 
the subject of some comments. Entrance is gained by a dark 
staircase of black marble to the chapel, which is considered the 
masterpiece of Guaiiai. Black marble is used throughout 
except the capitals of the columns and some other ornamental 
portions of bronze. In these capitals the crown of thorns is 
appropriately introduced amidst the leaves of the acanthus. 
The pavement is composed of a dark blue marble, also inlaid 
with bronze. The plan of the building is circular. In the 
centre is the altar of black marble, upon which is placed the 
shrine, brilliant with gold, silver and precious stones. The 
first and lowest divisions of the chapels are composed of 
arches. Above rises a most singular dome, if, indeed, it can 
be so-called, formed of arched ribs, on chords of the circle, 
from the summits of which other similar ribs spring in 
succession. To describe the building minutely is impracticable, 
because, although it professes to be in the Italianised Roman 
style, the members are so varied and combined that they 
cannot be really designated by any of the acknowledged terms 
of the vocabulary of architecture. The workmanship of the 
whole is excellent. The building seems cast at one jet. 


shave seen, was nipped in its growth before it 
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i The Italian Eclecties. 


The school of the Caracci has been often des 
merely imitative, but perhaps this has arisen rather 
well-known and professed objects of its institutors and 
than from a particular evidence of that object in 
ductions.. Ifa certain resemblance of manner, whate 
derived from, characterise the masters, it may be admi 
no school presents so much variety as is to be met wit 
works of their disciples. This, it must be confessed, c 
said of the followers of Michel Angelo and Rapha 
example of an eclectic style may thus lead to a more 
style, whereas the example of an original style, if it ¢ 
surpassed, can only end in a weaker copy. Yet as 
the Caracci were as independent of the spirit of t 
as free to choose their path as their biographers w 
to suppose, had they endeavoured to follow up th 
Francia (not to return to Lippo Dalmasio or to 
might have succeeded in connecting the highest 
school with that earlier, national or local style w 


developed, partly perhaps because Francia devoted hi 
late in life to the art, and thus still adhered to the inc 
and, as it were, preparatory mode of imitation when th 
one had already been introduced. The merit of t 
as one of the characteristic Italian masters should 
ever, be forgotten, and his style is not the less intere 
being connected with that original school of Umbr 
from the Florentine, which was remarkable for purity of 
sion, and which had so much influence on the educati 
genius of Raphael, es 


Polychrome Sculpture. 


A passage occurs in the thirty-fifth book of Plin 
which has received a different translation from the I 
obvious and directly supporting this practice of colouring 
accessories of statuary. He wrote :—This is that Ni 
Athenian painter), concerning whom Praxiteles sai 
asked which of his works in marble he most app 
those which Nicias has.applied his hand to ; so much 
attributed to his tinging, “circumlitioni.” This Ja 
be rendered, adorning with paint, doing over, or, 
is more exactly supplied in the German, wmsch 
work of Sir Charles Fellowes on his discoveries 
Minor has thrown light on the earliest history of Gre 
An inscription was found by him at the ancient Aphror 
Caria, to this effect :—‘t That Callias, grandson of Ze 
son of Eudamus, an honourable and good youth, wh 
was virtuous and worthy of all praise, be honoured 
greatest and fairest honours, and that there be put up h 
and sculptures and images, painted in golden armou 
temples and public places, whereon there are also 
scribed his honours fair, and beseeming and beco 
family and the conduct of his life, and that thes 
inscriptions be likewise placed on his tomb, in 
brother Zeno also is buried.” According to thi 
the temples and public places of Aphrodisius we 
with statues in painted or gilt armour, for EIKON 
(the phrase employed) is a painted statue or! 
personage to whose honour the tomb was ere 
note the authority of one of the greatest 
in the literature and art of Greece that. the 
has possessed, isadduced to bear the same tes 
satisfaction I received, says the author, on my ret 
in renewing my acquaintance with the justly-c 
fessor Miiller, has made me more aware of the 1m 
Europe has sustained by the death of one of her 
scholars, in all the vigour of life. On seemg ™ 
drawings of this tomb (the author speaks of one 
covered in Myra, a city of Lycia, the walls of whic 
rounded with rilievos entirely coloured), he 
following opinion as-to the mode of colouring ad 
Greeks in their works of art :—The ancients paintet 
reliefs, they only tinged their statues, tinging 
leaving the flesh part uncoloured ; (2) the woun 
were stained and the earrings and ornaments 
temples were left white, but parts of the frieze and 4 
ornaments were coloured, but very minutely. 
of coarse materials were plastered and entirely colo 
Parthenon frieze was coloured, all the backgroun¢ 
bas-reliefs were painted. This was his opini 
June 26, 1846. In further corroboration of this we 
in the excavations at the Count Lozzani’s villa, nt 
Pia, Rome, the three large sarcophagi which are 
Gregorian Museum at the Lateran Palace, and wl 
as well as the walls of the tomb containing them, 
coloured on their first exposure, the wreaths of flower: 
with all the hues of nature, the Orestes pursued by_ 
and other groups, all in well-preserved tints. — 
removal to the museum, from whatever cause, ™ 
almost entirely disappeared. : aa 


i The Bushnell Family. 
John Bushnell was an admired statuary in England during 
‘seventeenth century. He wasa scholar of Burman. He 
. England, stayed two years in France, and from thence went 
y, He lived some time at-Rome and at Venice ; in the 
t city he made a magnificent monument for a Procuratore di 
‘n Marco, representing the siege of Candia, and a naval 
.gagement between the Venetians and Turks. He came 
ime through Germany by the way of Hamburg. Some of 
first works after his return were the statues of Charles I. 
jd Il. and Sir Thomas Gresham at the Royal Exchange. 
ig best were the kings at Temple Bar. He carved several 
4 ssex; one for Dr. Grew’s wife in Christ Church, London; 
.e for Lord Thomond in Northamptonshire, Cowley’s and Sir 
‘Imes Fairborn’s in Westminster Abbey, and cut a head of 
‘, Talman. He had agreed to complete the set of kings at 
}: Royal Exchange, but hearing that another person had 
side interest to carve some of them, Bushnell would not 
aceed, though he had begun six or seven. Some of his pro- 
sion asserting that, although he was skilful in drapery, he 
uld not execute a naked figure, he engaged in an Alexander 
's Great, which served to prove that his rivals were in the 
yht, at least in what he could not do. His next whim was to 
(monstrate the possibility of the Trojan Horse, which he had 
jard treated as a fable that could not have been put in 
4ecution. He undertook’ such a wooden receptacle, and had 
: dimensions made in timber, intending to cover it with 
teco, The head was capable of containing twelve men 
4ting round a table; the eyes served for windows. Before it 
4s half completed a storm of wind overset and demolished it, 
zd though two vintners, who had contracted with him to use 
ji horse as a drinking booth, offered to be at the expense of 
xcting it again, he was too much disappointed to recom- 
mee. This project cost him 5oo/. Another, of vessels 
‘bringing coals to London, miscarried too, with deeper cost. 
lese schemes, with the loss of an estate that he had bought 
Kent, by a law-suit, quite overset his disordered brain. He 
«id in 1701, and was buried at Paddington, leaving two sons 
zda daughter. The sons, of whom one had too/. a year, the 
(ier 60/., were as great -humourists as the father; they lived in 
zarge house fronting Hyde Park, in the lane leading from 
seadilly to Tyburn, which had been built by the father, but 
i aeeanished and had neither staircase nor fioors. Here they 
¢elt like hermits, recluse from all mankind, sordid. and im- 
icticable, and saying the world had not been worthy of their 
he ‘Vertue in one of his MSS., dated 1725, begins thus:— 
ifter long expectations I saw the inside of John Bushnell’s 
lise, his sons being abroad both.” He describes it par- 


alarly, and what fragments he saw there, especially a. 


idel in plaster of Charles II. on horseback, designed to have 
’n cast in brass, but almost in ruins; the Alexander and the 
vinished kings. Against the wail was a large piece of his 
{ nting, a triumph, almost obliterated too. He was desired to 
tie particular notice of a bar of iron, thicker than a man’s 
st, broken by an invention of Bushnell. 

athe - “aS 


pee The Cathedral of Pisa. 

|The honour of-taking the lead in the development of 
imanesque architecture belonged to Pisa.. She had become 
{most considerable maritime power of Italy. Her fleet of 
leys was employed with much success against the Mahom- 
| pirates who infested the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
‘she acquired great renown in 1063 by a brilliant and suc- 
<isful expedition, in which Sicily was freed from the Saracens, 
1a vast amount of treasure and six richly laden vessels were 
(ried off from Palermo. The Pisans thought they could not 
(better than devote this booty to the erection of a cathedral, 
ich in size and magnificence would riva! St. Mark’s at 
‘nice. The name of the architect, Buschetto, has been pre- 
sved on his tomb, and he must rank among the few men of 
ginal genius who have inaugurated a new epoch in archi- 
tture. Who does not number among his most cherished 
Mories of Italy the grass-grown old Piazza of Pisa, with the 
hedral, the leaning tower, the baptistery and the Campo 
ito—a group rivalling in fascination the Piazza of St. Mark 
Ulf? And not the least lovely element in this lovely whole 
pace of the Duomo, with its four storeys of delicate 
éades piled above each other, and prolonged in fantastic 
tintness under the sloping roof. Kiigler rightly esteems 
‘a Cathedral as the most noble as well as the most important 
Idin of its age, but Fergusson is of a different mind. 
‘we acknowledging the separate beauty of the details, he 
. \racterises the style of ornamentation as false, clumsy and 
eae adding that the subdivision into five orders is more 
*M to criticism than the two orders of our own St. Paul's. 
© orders of St. Paul’s are objectionable, not jbecause they 
ak its height, but because the upper order is a sham, hiding 
{| true structure and suggesting a false one ; whereas there is 
Such fraud in the Pisa arcades, It is certainly not a 


? 
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‘wble monuments, particularly one for Lord Ashburnham in. 
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principle universally true: that minute subdivision takes from 
magnitude. . We judge of the size of a building from a coms 
bined impression of the size of the part most in view, and the 
number of parts. The arrangement of Pisa facdde, similar in 
idea to that of the campanile above described, is about the 
most effective that could be devised for producing the impression 
of height. There is no break till the wall has reached an 
elevation too great for the eye to measure it, and beyond that 
point every additional division adds to the apparent height. 
The upper arcades are completely subordinated to the lower 
one, and as the basement arches are not recessed, their extreme 
richness does not take from the general character of solidity. 
Buschetto’s style and model was adopted in a numerous family 
of churches at Pisa and Lucca, in which the singularly storeyed 
facade repeated in the Lucchese churches with far more rich- 
ness of ornament. 


Roman Tombs. 


_ The ancients considered a tomb in a much more important 

light than we either can or ought todo. So feeble, indeed, 
were their hopes of living in another state of existence that 
they generally looked forward to this honour as the only 
blessing that awaited them after death. Hence we so fre- 
quently discover on monumental inscriptions the anxiety the 
individual had during his lifetime to provide a place of burial 
for himself and his dependents free from incumbrances and 
intrusion, and we cannot wonder that the rich under those cir- 
cumstances should have bestowed so much wealth in erecting 
their private monuments, and the warrior so much care and 
toil in gaining this as a public honour from his country. The 
argument which Cicero uses in his“ Tusculan Questions,” to 
show that great men who exist no more on earth are still to be 
accounted happy, is that their proud monuments perpetuate 
their fame to posterity, and announce their giory to every 
passing traveller. In placing their tombs, moreover, by the 
sides of the public roads the ancient Romans accomplished 
two objects respectively adapted to flatter their pride and 
support their renown. ‘The foreign ambassadors, in approach- 
ing the city, were struck with the splendour and public spirit 
of the commonwealth, and the Roman youth, in having those 
immortal honours always before their eyes, aspired to emulate 
the valour of the illustrious dead. “ When thou hast gone out 
of the Capena gate,” says Cicero, “and beholdest the sepulchres 
of Calatinus, of the Scipios, of the Servilii and the Metelli, 
canst thou deem the buried inmates wretched?” 


The Dawn of the Renaissance. 


Brunelleschi and Alberti were the first Italian artists who, 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century, studied the ruins of 
ancient Rome; they made the earliest essays in the renaissance 
of Classic architecture.. Now, if these artists had discovered in 
these ruins (as the first Christian builders did at Spalato) a 
new principle of construction, capable of indefinite expansion 
in the wider fields of the new civilisation, instead of an order of 
architecture, a more or less inflexible dogma of proportion, and 
if Francis I. had carried that principle back to France with 
the spoils of his first Italian conquest, instead of taking with 
him a crowd of Italian artists, the guardians of the ancient 
formula, we might have witnessed the phenomenon of another 
impersonal art like that of the Medizeval period, to the develop- 
ment of which, in the course of time, the genius of the great 
French Renaissance masters, Philibert de Lorme, Pierre 
Lescot and the Mansarts would hardly have been necessary. 
If, on the other hand, at the end of the Romanesque period in 
the twelfth century a certain form and proportion of vaulting 
and abutment had been invested with such peculiar sanctity 
that it would have been impious to vary from it henceforth in 
any essential particular, decoration would have at once assumed 
the first instead of the subordinate place in the architecture of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and, instead of a series 
of nameless masons and master-builders, we should have hada 
catalogue of individualities as illustrious and specific as that 
which confers its peculiar personal interest on the history of the 
Renaissance. As to the evidences of the personal character of 
Renaissance art, although the Classic formula was set up and 
accepted as absolute authority in the fifteenth century, although 
it has been used with veneration for nearly five centuries up to 
the present time, and although every architect since Palladio 
designing in the style of the Renaissance has intended above 
all things to be correct in the use of this simple style and to 
build according to the Italian taste, the result has been, not 
monotony, not cold and colourless uniformity, but a variety of 
expression elsewhere unknown in architecture. In studying 
these variations as they are exhibited in the buildings of the 
Renaissance up to the present day we shall find they are not 
capricious or accidental; there was one class of variations in 
France, one in England, one in Germany, one in Spain, one in 
Holland, one in Italy. These distinctions of class are easily 
recognisable; they follow natural laws, they interpret nationak 


' temperament or genius by a visible demonstration. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE have referred to the discontent of the Australian 
builders in regard to the extravagance and unwisdom of the 
Government of the Colony in finding employment for 
workmen with liberal wages for an insignificant amount of 
labour. The master builders recently met at Sydney and 
adopted the following resolution:—‘ That this federation 
of the Master Builders’ Associations of Australia strongly 
protest against the action of the various State Governments 
in encouraging a system of employing direct labour in 
carrying out its public works at a much greater cost than 
it could be done by contract. We, therefore, request that 
the members of the various State Parliaments be asked to 
request their respective Governments to appoint a com- 
mission to inquire into the cost of all or any Government 
work done under the- day labour system.” The instances 
which were mentioned as showing the system that prevails 
were extraordinary. One builder said that every carpenter 
in the railway department in Victcria had a labourer to 
attend on him. He had seen a labourer holding the nails 
for the carpenter, and in other cases a man handing a 
paint brush to the painter. Seven or eight men had been 
found to be driving piles with a hand winch, and each of 
them received-7s. a day. Another builder related that his 
workmen left him, although he was paying 7s. a day, 
because the much easier occupation on Government works 
at 6s. 6d. a day was preferable. There is, however, only a 
slight hope of reform because the day-labour system is 
supposed to be kept up by politicians of all parties. But, 
meanwhile, the master builders desire a commission in 
order that the defects of the Government practice may at 
least be revealed to the people of Australia. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC surveys are now being formed in several 
of the English counties. Surrey is the latest to adopt the 
process of recording existing scenes. It is proposed “to 
take and preserve permanent photographs of the scenery, 
geology and natural history, antiquities, buildings, streets, 
social life‘and public events of the Surrey of to-day, as well 
as the reproduction of old prints, maps and records of the 
Surrey of the past.” A more interesting occupation is not 
easily to be discovered. A meeting has been held at the 
Public, Library, Croydon, to elect executive officers, frame 
rules and transact other business. The chairman was Mr. 
W. W. Wuiraker, F.G.S., and Mr. Gower, of Croydon, 
acted as honorary secreiary. The provisional committee 
consists of gentlemen who can be useful as advisers, but 
when the council is formed we hope some architect’s name 
will be found on the list. If old or modern buildings are 
to be photographed it is not wise to keep architects at a 
distance. 


OnE of the works on which the late JuLEs DALOU was 
engaged within a few days of his untimely death was the 
monument of GAMBETTA which is to be erected in 
Bordeaux. As the work was not completed, it has been 
necessary to make arrangements for that purpose. 
M. Formict, who is the architect of the monument, will, 
as the representative of the family, have the chief control 
of the execution. M. CamiLtLe LEFEvRE will finish the 
group of the Defence with which the late sculptor was 
occupied. He will also have charge of the practicians 
who will reproduce the remaining models in marble. 
M. LEFEVRE, who has assumed so onerous a responsibility, 
has already gained a reputation as a sculptor, and it was 
the last wish of JuLEs Datou that he should take his place 
in carrying out the commission. DaLovu’s stoicism during 
the last week of his life was amazing. He made all the 
arrangements for the accomplishment of his numerous 
commissions with as much calmness and intelligence as if 
he were undertaking a holiday, during which he desired to 
be undisturbed by any casualties. 


A CASE is now before the Edinburgh Court of Session 
which, when decided, is likely to affect the position of 
municipal engineers. ‘ It relates to a claim of 10,000/. by 
the widow of the late JoHn Cooprr, burgh engineer, of 
Edinburgh, being the amount of commission owing for his 
services as joint engineer for tramways. In 1895 he was 
appointed with Mr. W. M. Coram. A letter was addressed 
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g,000/ which had been paid to Mr. Cooprr’s 


[May 16, 190 


by the town clerk to Mr. Coram, which stated th 
magistrates and Council had agreed to appoint him, w 
Cooper, as engineers, the commission to them jointh 
5 per cent. on the outlay. Mr. Cooper continued t 
as burgh engineer until 1901, when his health brok. 
He wished his commission to accumulate, and drew 
of it. After Mr. CooprEr’s death the town clerk s 
600,000/7, had been expended, and that Mr. C 
drawn 15,000/,, his share of the commission. 

the representatives of Mr. Cooper were entitled 
sum, it would be necessary to deduct between 


It was stated, in reply, that 5,ooo/..was a sufi 
that purpose, and the balance, 10,000/,, issued 
Corporation deny liability, one of the grou 
the terms of hisappointment-as burgh 
was bound to devote his whole time to: 


the office. 
SSS ; 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PUBLIC BATHS, ALLOA, N.B.: SIDE BLOCK, 


18 & 20 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—-RIPON: GENERAL VIEW OF NW. 
ORGAN SCREEN. 


REREDOS, HOME OF THE GIOD SHEPHERD, UX8RIDG 


HE smaller reredos was designed for a win 
which formed the east end or bay of the little 
attached to the Home of the Good Shepherd, 
Road, W., then in the care of, and under the superint 
of, the Dowager Lady Witson. Though the room 
about 24 feet by 18 feet, with a bay window at the east 
it was fitted up very completely, having an oak alta 
reredos, credence and alabaster piscina, teak praye! 
and panelling round the tiny sanctuary. The lowe 
walls of the chapel were lined with pine panelling 
green. A passage way across the west end form 
panelled traceried and glazed screen in pine (paint 
was the communication from the home to the in 
and was so arranged that the sick in the infirmary 
hear the daily offices when the doors were throw 
The roof timbers were. shown and stained a w OV 
as were also the chairs. The decorative scheme of colc 
was never fully carried out, owing to Lady Wisi : 
compelling her to give up the good work. T. 
was executed in oak from designs by Mr. THomAs G 
architect. The figures of Our Lorp on the Cr 
St. Mary and St. Joun and the four evangelistic en 
in the cornice are carefully and beautifully executed, as 


the foliage and tracery throughout. 
HE larger reredos is in the old parish 
St. Peter’s, Bexhill, and is the central fe 
very complete carved and decorative treatme 
chancel. The altar front, shown open in the illu 
filled with a fine painting by Mr. W. G, Ricu, illus’ 
Women at the Sepulchre finding the stone rolled 
the angel guarding it. The-reredos stands on 
and traceried base, ‘and immediately above it under 
canopy supported by two shafts is a fine carving 
Lord’s Supper in deep relief; on either side under 
are figures of the Patron Saint (his denial and repen 
above these two open-work traceried turrets are Car! 
The central feature is Our Lorp ascended in t 
blessing, contained within a vesica of conventional 
and rays, the four spandrels bearing the emblems 
four Evangelists. On either side are figures 
adoring under traceried arches, and between the 
central figure rising up from the shafts is a rich 
carving carried right round the framing. The dove, 
of the Holy Spirit, is at the apex, the space betw 
turrets and framing being filled with open-work 
On either side the reredos oak panelling, finished wit 
cresting, covers the walls. Mr. THomas GARRATT 
architect. Or ee 
The decorative and colour scheme of the chance 
elaborate to describe without illustrations, but will 
of interest by any who visit the church. — 


ey Beat ua 


REREDOS, ST. PETER'S CHURCH, ‘BEXHILL, — it: 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


+E concluding meeting for the present session of the 
‘Association was held on Friday evening last, Mr. W. H. 
mith, resident, in the chair. 

ware Fr H. Fraser, W. Guthrie, G. T. Mileham and 
Mundell were elected members. 
e following donations to the new premises fund were 
,nced :—Mr. G. T. Hine, 50/ ; Mr. Max Clarke, 152. 155.; 
|. Gilbertson, 57.55; Mr. Alexander Wood, 5/. 5s.; Mr. 
; Stunt, 3/. 35.; Mr. A, W. Turnbull, 2/25; Mr. Horace 
j of 25s; Mr. T. Bee, 17. 1s; Mr. E. Carless, 17. 1s; Mr. 
iy Hearn, 1/.1s; Mr. E. Hemingway, 1/7. 1s; Mr. G. W. 
1215.3 Mr. W.M. How, 12.-° 
‘ital subscriptions to date, 4,206/. 115. 6d. 
‘, OWEN FLEMING read the following paperjon 


| Municipal Housing: its Economic Basis. 


‘would perhaps be an. exaggeration to say that housing is 
ye and that finance is housing. But the connection 
sen the two is so intimate and so far-reaching that unless 
s of finance are mastered, talk on housing, 
ally municipal housing, is almost futile. An excellent 
sation of the prevalent confusion of thought occurred at 
‘aris Exhibition of 19co. At the Vincennes annexe were 
od ‘several examples of working-class dwellings, ostensibly 
enting the tangible outcome of the most recent housing 
yin the different countries. Investigation, however, dis- 
; the fact that these specimen cottages were not designed 
iycommon financial basis, but were either the arbitrary 
ct of the constructor or the outcome of local and special 
jtions. Great Britain, for example, was represented by a 
ynen of the cottages erected at Port Sunlight by Messrs. 
Brothers. This cottage, however, was not the result of 
1\l financial conditions, but really represented the generosity 
jstinguished firm of British manufacturers. On March 
jo2z, Mr. W. H. Lever informed this Association of the 
financial basis upon which Port Sunlight has been con- 
jed. “The financial aspect of the village of Port Sunlight 
¢n told,” said Mr. Lever. ‘The capital it has taken to 
Wie 140 acres of land, build the cottages, schools, shops, 
jtions, clubs, &c., and including making the roads, laying 
le parks, &c., has been over 350,000/. . . . Upon this 
ol, Lever Bros, Ltd, receive no interest or return what- 
jhe rents being fixed at such an amount as only to pay for 
‘taxes, repairs and maintenance.” However highly we 
ye disposed to value the work that Messrs. Lever Bros. 
(lone, it is clear that municipal action cannot proceed on 
irlines. A municipality has to account for its action to 
jit constituents. There is no banking account upon which 
‘es can be drawn at will. Every pound spent by a munici- 
jon housing has to come from somewhere. The work 
| fact, to be administered on strictly commercial principles 
pital has to be borrowed and redeemed ; and unless due 
ion is made for the consequent interest and sinking fund 
irisons of the results achieved are of very little value. 
lis clear, therefore, that in’ considering any housing 
(ments the first point to be e::amined is the soundness of 
jancial basis, and in this investigation it is necessary to 
{mewhat exacting. Many.apparently promising building 
tes break down when submitted to this financial examina- 
ind it has therefore seemed better to utilise the present 
(unity for a description of the actual financial circum- 
1s under which municipal housing work has to be carried 
‘ther than for a comparative analysis of the resulting 
yee achievements. After the economic basis has been 
grasped, the architectural questions remaining will 
3t no insuperable difficulty to experienced architects. 
«l, the plan and general structure of housing buildings are 
'€ tangible and visible outcome; of the intangible but 
en circumstances. 


€ nature of the powers conferred on British municipalities 
Housing Act of 1890 is very extensive. Under this Act 
ré empowered to acquire and demolish whole districts of 
‘ary property, and to sell or otherwise utilise at their 
1{ value the sites thus: cleared for the erection of 
ere They. may also. go into the open market, 
fainded, and purchase vacant land for the construction 
(0 of dwellings. - Rae 

11§ work; it will be seen, is of a destructive as well as of a 
sictive character, and in considering the question of 
pal housing, it is necessary to draw a very clear line 
mthese two classes of work, which are totally distinct 
‘né another. The destructive work is a compulsory duty 
‘ Out by the municipality for the benefit of the whole 
mity and at the sole cost of the whole community. 
'gh Parliament has enacted that the compensation to the 
(i of the insanitary property purchased for demolition is 
(issessed on the most severe terms, yet the difference 
yn the purchase money of the cld property and the 


| 
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Value of the sites cleared by its demolition is always. 
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considerable, and this difference is increased by the fact that 
the cleared land is earmarked for, and can. only be sold at its 
market value for working-class dwellings. 

It is not proposed in this paper to deal with many economic 


_ problems involved in the destructive side of the question. The 


tollowing remarks apply ‘solely to the constructive housing 
work which begins with the purchase of the cleared or vacant 
Sites for dwellings. 

The constructive work is a voluntary undertaking carried 
out on borrowed capital, and in respect of which the whole 
community reaps no immediate financial benefit, although the 
ultimate financial benefit is considerable. The destructive 
work during the period of redemption is exceedingly costly to 
the ratepayers. The constructive work’ during the same 
period should not cost the ratepayers anything. The destruc-: 
tive work finally vanishes from sight after:the loan has been. 
repaid. The constructive work leaves behind it property of 
great value. 

The difficulties of constructive housing are due chiefly to an 
inadequate recognition of the financial conditions’ under- 
which it has to be carried on. Municipalities are “in this 
respect subject to the samé laws as individuals., Their action: 
is, and must be, largely influenced by financial considerations, 
and even a’ temporary disregard for these considerations. 
inevitably sets up reaction, and in the long run impedes 
progress. 

The first point to remember when studying housing finance 
is that it is ‘an organic structure, and, like other. organic 
structures, is subject to the laws of growth. Given this 
fundamental. fact, the line of action almost becomes | self-: 
evident. It consists in the simple duty of guarding the 
growing structure from influences likely to check or impede its 
full development. These checking influences may arise from 
either of the three classes of persons which co-operate in the 
work of municipal housing, viz. (a) the stockholders; (4) the 
ratepayers, represented by the municipalities; (c) the rent- 
payers. Progress can only be made if each of these three 
classes is satisfied that its interests are being adequately 
watched. If doubt arises, the class concerned will either. ask 
a higher price for its co-operation, or it will cease to co-operate. 
It is necessary, therefore, to consider in detail the functions. 
performed by each of these three classes of persons, In a 
general way, it may be said that the willing co-operation of 
any one of these three groups can be secured by guaranteeing 
to it the market value of the services rendered by it. The 
stockholder, for example, cannot very well. grumble if he 
receives the market rate of interest for the capital advanced by 
him. The ratepayer will be willing enough to perform his 
share of the work if he can assure himself that, at no imme- 
diate loss to himself, he is building up a property that is 
visibly increasing in annual value, and even a rentpayer’s 
prolific power of complaint is lessened by the knowledge that 
there are numerous applicants waiting to take his place. 


(a) The Stockholders. 


The functions of the stockholders are briefly to. provide the 
sinews of war. The method of raising money, however, varies 
in different cities. London adopts the simplest and perhaps. 
the most secure method by advertising its loan issues in the 
open market at a fixed price, and allotting the amount of the 
loan proportionately among the applicants. The rate of 
interest payable on the loans varies from time to time, accord- 
ing to the condition of the money market, but to avoid the 
disturbance caused by these periodic fluctuations, the rate of 
interest paid for the housing work of the London County 
Council has been fixed at 3 per cent.—a figure perhaps frac- 
tionally in advance of the mean rate of interest averaged over 
a period:of years. 

These loans are raised for definite periods, varying from 
thirty years in the provinces to sixty years in London and 
Glasgow, this latter term being the limit allowed by Parlia-: 
ment for housing loans. Some years ago the loan period dimin- 
ished during the intervals between the periods of issue; but-this: 
inconvenience has now been removed, and as far-as London is 
concerned, money can be taken up at any time for the full 
term of sixty years. 

In Glasgow the Corporation maintains what is known as a 
“Floating Loans Fund.” Shipowners and merchants deposit: 
in the fund capital that is temporarily not needed It is on 
call at a month, and the interest is fixed each year in May and 
November, at rates slightly above the current bank discount: 
rate. The following table gives the rates of interest paid by 
the Glasgow Corporation during recent years :— 


Amount of Rate of Interest, 


Year. Loan. Per cent. 
1898-99 -4£15273,357 42.13 2 
1899-00 1,276,785 218 62 
1900-01 1,287,025 2 19 10} 


The smaller cities apply to the Local Government Board 
for a separate loan for each housing undertaking, the Local 
Government Board being the Government Department that is. 
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entrusted with the administration of the Local Loans Fund. 
This is a Three per Cent. stock guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government. i oh 
It will be seen by this comparison that Glasgow raises its 
money at the cheapest rates, but the system of floating loans 
which enables this cheap money to be obtained is hardly 
capable of indefinite extension, and as the rate of interest 


fluctuates from year to year any period of financial stress 


affects prejudicially the whole housing work n a way that is 
rather disturbing. This element of luck is not possible witha 
financial system: based upon an equal annual payment for 
interest fixed to run at this same rate during the continuance of 
the loan. ‘Gs . n 

One of the most interesting aspects of housing finance is 
the question of the sinking fund for the compulsory repayment 
of loans. This is a question that is watched with some jealousy 
by the British Treasury.. Acting under its advice, Parliament 
has formulated certain Standing Orders which require that all 
money advanced to local authorities in Great Britain shall be 
repaid within: certain fixed periods, I use the term “Great 
Britain” advisedly, because the policy of loan repayment does 
mot seem to commend itself to the Colonial mind; and I 
believe I am correct in stating that the whole of the great 
public works of Australia have been carried out on the principle 
of permanent loans without provision for repayment. ' The 
argunient advanced is that the primary consideration is the 
development of the country, and the security against deprecia- 
tion is to be found in the improved value that the Colony asa 
whole secures by the free use of the capital. The''policy of 
the Australian Government: in this question may not be 
financially sound. The periodic financial crises that occur in 
Australia lend weight to the view that it is not ;financially 
sound, but the position of the British Government seems to err 
in the other direction, with the result that enterprise is seriously 
and perhaps needlessly checked. The British error lies in the 
fallacy that the security will have entirely lost its value at the 
expiration of the sinking fund period. In other words, that 
the substantial housing estates of the great British corporations 
will resemble the baseless fabric of a vision, and that at the 
end of the sinking fund term they will have faded, leaving 
not a wrack behind. This position is so obviously untenable 
that the,attention of statesmen is gradually focussing upon it 
as one of the first questions to be tested by the light of scientific 
inquiry. . There is no desire as far as I am aware to imitate the 
boldness of the Australians and to\ dispense with the sinking 
fund altogether, but there is a strong and growing view that 
the terms of repayment should be made more elastic. At 
present, as has been stated, the sinking fund term varies from 
thirty to,forty years in the provinces to sixty years in the 
Metropolis. There seems to be no reason why the provinces 
should not be brought-up to the same scale as London. There 
the indestructible land is treated in the same way as the destruc- 
tible buildings erected upon the land.. The reason is not clear 
why it should be necessary to redeem the cost of the land. It 
will not deteriorate as time goes on. In all human probability 
it will increase in value, and the gradual redemption of the 
‘buildings upon it will annually increase the value of the whole 
security. It has also been urged that the maximum term for 
loans (including the land and buildings) should: be extended 
from sixty years to 100 years. “The importance of this *exten- 
sion to us as architects may be gauged from the fact that it 
would automatically transform each too/. of capital ‘available 
for constructive purposes into 1162. » Oddly enough, the greatest 
housing loan of the nineteenth century, z7¢. the Glasgow Im- 
provement Trust Scheme of 1866, was granted’ by Parliament 
without any specific provision for repayment, and on May 31, 
1901, Glasgow had only accumulated 10,257/. as a purely 
voluntary sinking and reserve fund in respect of an  out- 
standing capital debt of 1,287,025/. © This. striking parliamen- 
tary lapse was corrected in the 1897 scheme, which was 
approved subject to a sixty years’ sinking fund. 

The method of sinking fund repayment differs in different 
cities. In London the system adopted is what is known as the 
cumulative annuity system. -In addition to the ordinary simple 
interest a sum of money is deducted each year from the gross 
revenue received and invested at compound interest. These 
annual equal instalments, plus the compound interest on each 
of them, produce at the end of the sinking fund period a sum 
‘equal in value to the amount of the original loan, which is then 
repaid. This system is in itself economical, and has the added 
advantage that the sum to be deducted each year from the 
revenue does not vary from year to year. Financial experts 
will, I am sure, pardon the introduction of a somewhat homely 
illustration of the working of this principle. It is as if a snow- 
ball were formed out of the receipts and set a-rolling at'the end 
of the first year. after the buildings were opened. This snow- 
ball would continue rolling during fifty-nine years., At the end 


of the second year a second snowball of the samé size as the 
first would be formed and set off on a similar journey. And’ 
the completion of the third year would witness the formation : 
and departure of a thitd ball. Andso on each year during the: 
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‘balance-sheet needlessly enhanced. 


-viz. the ratepayers, are somewhat analogous to th 


work. If this separate balance-sheet is not publish 


whole fifty-nine years. When the sixty years were 
fifty-nine snowballs, which by that time would have 
fifty-nine different sizes, would be rolled into one ba 
great ball would represent the total amount of the 
some other cities repayment is secured by the provision of 
annual instalments ‘of ‘principal, with the result tha 
for interest and sinking fund is greater during the ea 

of a loan than at the later period. The disadvantags 
latter system, known as the instalment system, is that. 
difficult to arrive at an annual estimate of receipt 
goings, and the difficulties of: producing a prop 


(b) Zhe Ratepayers. ‘ a 
The functions of. the second class of person 


in ordinary business by executors and guarantors : | 
they have to manage the estates as a trust and not f 
profit ; as guarantors they have to make good the 
any. Skilfully managed on ordinary business pr 
housing estate should pay its way, but if any defic 
it has to be made good out of the current rate, I 
highly important in the interests of the ratepaye 
housing accounts of a municipal corporation shou! 
entirely distinct and published separately from #1 
accounts. This separate housing balance shee 
every item of expenditure that is directly due to 
payers cannot see the financial effect of their oper 
liabilities may be incurred that otherwise would 
Quite recently one of the most important mun 
Great Britain determined to disentangle the hous 
from the general accounts, with the result that 
work was found to be drawing a subsidy from the 
extent of nearly 5,000/. a year on a capital outlay 
Another municipality of equal standing happe 
foundly concerned by the presence within the 
number of back-to-back houses inhabited by persons 
earning power. The municipality is building new 
house this very helpless class, and is restricting the 
of the new dwellings to them, and to them only. 1] 
valuable, and perhaps in the present case, however nec 
may be to restrict occupation to a particular class” 
it is clear that the standard of rent is thus artificial 
below the ordinary market standard. There is, of cc 
administrative reason why a city, if it be so minded, sk 
underlet its tenements. It is purely a question of loc: 
But the ratepayer may fairly require that the am 
subsidy should be clearly set forth in the housin ] 
sheet. Again, arguments have been advanced advocating 
the sinking-fund charges should be debited to the rate 
rather than to the rentpayer. This is again a ques 
policy, but if such a policy were adopted the amount of : 
sinking-fund charges should be calculated and carried 
proper place in the housing accounts, so that the 
be able to tell at a glance what the municipal housi 
costing him. There is, of course, no need for it t 
anything. a 
The policy of London is based upon the princip. 
should not cost him anything. It is true that in Li 
ratepayers have advanced to the housing accou 
6,943/. 175. Id., but this was a temporary advan 
housing account is now almost in a position to repay 
There was a cash balance in hand on March 31, 1¢ 
housing account of 4,033/. 4s. 7d.,so that the real 
the outstanding overdraft at this date was 2,91 
With this exception, which will probably disappea 
the constructive housing work cf London has ni 
London ratepayer anything from first to last. More 
reserve fund for repairs and renewals has now grow 
8,9342. 18s. 2d, and the sinking fund accumulation 
19,8117, 12s, 2d@.- Summarised, the financial change in 
London housing accounts from the date of their incep 
March 31, 1901, is as follows:— ay 
Housing Account L.C.C. 
5 ‘ DECREASE IN VALUE, 
Rate subsidy . ; 3 3 bs DOM 
And, of course, any depreciation in value of estate 
INCREASE IN VALUE. 
Sinking fund account . 3 oo R410, 61m 
Reserve fund for repairs . whe SS 
Cash in hand : : 5 bikes 
And any appreciation in value of estates. 
(Capital expenditure to March 31, 1901 =772,125/. 
The Glasgow property is of somewhat exceptional 
It formed part of a great improvement scheme Car 
the cost of the ratepayers, and the constructive hou: 
as it were, gradually emerged from the unremun 
provement scheme. In other words, the rate contr 
the improvement diminished as the housing work § 


stronger, The rate stood at 6d. in the 1/. in 1866, 
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i vatil:i in 1895 it was }d.in the 1/., na ean ange a aR Ei tp EC ici ES a GRE in 1896 ceased 
ys ther. Thenceforward the estate has been self-supporting. 
Bee cckncss of the Glasgow position has been the 
of a properly constituted sinking fund, and if this were 
‘on a sixty years’ basis, it is to be feared that the 
. might not, pay their way. Other cities carry 
constructive housing work at a heavy annual cost to 
ayers, I having regard to the restricted character of the 


her. 


ip 


tone It is fair to say, however, that this is chiefly due 
| exceedingly short loan terms under which most of their 
‘had -been carried out. If these cities could consolidate 
housing loans into one stock, redeemable at the metro- 
iia term of sixty years for all purposes, the rate subsidy 
be greatly reduced, 
(c) The Rentpayers. 
‘is class of persons occupies a position contrary to that of 
yckholders. It has no permanent interest in the estates, 
:;mply occupies the tenements as it would occupy any 
tenements, paying the market value of the accommoda- 
nfrorded. It is true that in very exceptional circumstances 
7 unicipality—7. é, the ratepayers as a whole—may think fit 
‘some tenements at less than their market value, 
} is clear that such an artificial arrangement has no per- 
wit basis. The school of thought, for example, that argues 
1 cases of compulsory expropriation the tenant should pay 
arket value of the tenement from which he has been dis- 
sised, irrespective of the market value of the new tene- 
does not contemplate, so far as I am aware, that such an 
even should remain in perpetuity, and, speaking 
ally, I think it may fairly be assumed that rent, like 
- will in time find its own level. 
‘iis brief summary of the respective functions of these 
classes of persons will enable the general economic 
te to be grasped. Market rates of interest, on the one 
n market rents on the other, and a sufficient working 
mn between the two to enable temporary fluctuations to be 
jed. This may seem a simple statement of the complex 
Aeticated housing question, but most complex questions 
aie reduced to simplicity*by the elimination of the non- 
i It may, however, be urged that I have described a 
nsion of stability and not one of growth. This is not, 
mrer, the case. The stability that I have described is a 
csary precedent to growth. But the growth is very real. 
(as been stated, the sinking fund is framed on the 
siption that the land and buildings will have become 
tess at the expiration of the sinking fund period. This 
ption is clearly inaccurate, as the land and buildings will 
E a very considerable value at that date. But the sinking 
iS accumulating more rapidly than the actual value of the 
ty is diminishing. Therefore at any given time the sum 
2 sinking fund accumulations, plus the then value of the 
orty, is mathematically bound to exceed the total of a 
a sum taken at any previous period. 
Hi 


‘illustrate the growth from actual figures a table is given 
ng the annual amounts of the sinking fund accumula- 
nin the London estates. The totals given against each 
a dates represent the sum of— 

( Total of previous years’ accumulations; 

|| Interest upon total of previous years’ accumulations; 

| Normal annual instalments from buildings already in 


0 First annual instalments from new buildings completed 


Previous years. 


\vowth of L.C.C. Sinking Fund on Housing Estates. 
| Year. Sinking Fund. 
1895-06. ‘ - , “ 2 Gsg10Z. FES 
1896-97 : , 5 : 1 999228 139 
1897-98 ~~. : a: 6,757 8 oO 
H)TSOB-99. =. : 10,582 3 8 
1899-1900 , " . . } 14,536 1025 
1900-01 : - : 10,611 -12.°2 


| should be a bledsinig Soe ta to Loddon ratepayers that 
toly i is this fund mathematically certain to increase each 
4 but the difference between each year and the preceding 
Pee aatically certain to be greater than the difference 
any previous two years. This process will continue 
b fieoos has been paid off, when the consequent set-back 
t figures will be compensated for by a quickened rate of 
Hiirease, as the annual contribution will then be the 
‘the net revenue from the property. When at last this 
sand the buildings become worn out and incapable of 
tr production, all that will be necessary will be an advance 
che sinking fund for rebuilding the buildings which, when 
contribute the whole of their net revenue as hereto- 
€ The land of course, having once been freed, remains 
€or ever. The method of automatic growth is indeed so 
; tive as to stimulate a mild feeling of regret that the: 
fet of municipalities was not begun in the days of 
ther than in those of Victoria. 
ch are the financial conditions which govern the housing 
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work of British municipalities, and it is now proposed briefly 
to indicate the process by which the actual work of housing is 
carried on under these financial conditions. 

The chief administrative difficulties of housing are to be 

found in the conditions of instability that have to be watched 
and accommodated as far as possible, There is the labour 
market, with its demands constantly increasing as the standard 
of life advances: ; the “material” market, sometimes violently 
oscillating from natural and artificial causes ; the land market, 
troubled with the subtle advance of industrialism; and the 
sensitive rent market. And behind all these varying elements. 
lies the constant pressure of the vast numbers of the over- 
crowded town populations, who are beginning to realise what. 
they are losing by living under conditions stifling alike to their 
development in mind and body. 
. When a housing scheme has to be prepared the simplest. 
method of procedure is for the architect to prepare a pre- 
liminary plan showing approximately the character of the build- 
ings that could be placed upon the site. An estimate should 
then be prepared of the cost of erecting the building shown on 
the plan. This should include all the probable capital expendi- 
ture, z.2. cost of land, building, architects’ fees, quantities, 
wages of clerk of works, lithography and all items properly 
chargeable against capital. It is generally wise to make a pre- 
liminary estimate on a cube basis founded on previous experi- 
ence. If the financial margin is then felt to be too narrow 
rough quantities form a useful check. The sketch plans are 
then forwarded to the housing manager for the probable rents. 
and annual outgoings to be estimated by him. These esti- 
mated figures should not be the rents and outgoings in force 
at the time of the estimate, but a forecast of those that will 
probably be in force midway through the sinking fund term. 
The figures are of great importance to the architect, and should 
if practicable be studied in detail ; for it should be constantly 
borne in mind that the success or failure of any given building 
scheme lies not as in any ordinary architectural work in the 
absolute estimate, but in the relation that the estimate bears to- 
the estimated production of the scheme. In order to facilitate 
comparison with the estimate of cost, the net annual income 
reported by the housing manager is converted by him into 
capital form, and this figure is technically known as the amount 
available. 

The next step is for the preliminary estimate of cost to be 
compared with the preliminary amount available. If the 
amount available exceeds the estimate of cost the scheme pos- 
sesses the elements of success. In any case, it is desirable for 
the respective estimating officers to confer as to the result dis- 
closed by the comparison. It may be found, for example, that 
a deficit could be converted into a surplus or a surplus enlarged 
by some minor modification of the scheme. When both officers 
concur that the scheme is the best that can be devised, it is 
presented while in its preliminary form to the housing com- 
mittee, and if then it is fortunate enough to meet with approvab 
it is finally presented to the municipality in the form of a typicab 
year’s balance-sheet, which, if approved, forms the standard 
with which all subsequent balance-sheets are compared. 


Example of a Housing Balance-sheet, 


Accounts prepared to show the estimated effect on the rate 
of certain working-class dwellings :— 


(a) MAINTENANCE ACCOUNT. 


sata the 
To gross rental. . . . ‘ . - 4468 oO © 
» Less—Empties . ; 4 ek sy : F410 
£453 19 3 
&. epic sony CF 
na Rates and taxes . ° . ~e 254.019, 6 
, Water rate and insurance . 18.6 © 
re * Repairs 5 Ee, ko ays 
, Supervision and collection of rents, &e. Swe hg 
», Contingencies . A ‘ i ° 4 eo BEs1 4, Os 
197 13'-5. 
5, Balance available for payment of interest and sinking 
fund . - : . . . 5 256 5 10 
£453 19 3 
(6) INTEREST AND]SINKING FuND ACCOUNT. 
Receipts. 
To balance brought down from maintenance account ~ £256 510 
Expenditure, 
By interest on cost, viz. 
», Land (value for bdnsing e purposes) . - £1,000 
», Buildings (including all incidentals) . ° 5,261 
£6, 261 
Interest at 3 per cent. on £6,261 . «187 16%°7 
x» Sinking fund to replace capital raised, £6, 261, i in n fifty- 
nine years by cumulative annuity at 23 per cent. 47 10 10 
»» Estimated annual’surplus . a ee ° ’ oF 20, BOLLS 
4256 5 10 
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If the procedure here outlined is carried out with care and 
judgment, there is no reason why the housing work of a 
municipality should not proceed smoothly and without giving 
ground for reasonable public criticism. Progress will become 
more rapid as the work becomes more familiar to those con- 
cerned, and to this end intercommunication between the 
various municipalities engaged in the common work will pro- 
bably be of great service. Movement, however, can only take 


place along the path marked out by the limiting boundaries of | 


“ Amount Available” and “Estimate of Cost.” If these limits 
are overstepped the economic laws violated will seek to 
reassert themselves. Schemes. have been advanced, for 
example, for the Imperial Government to make advances of 
capital at less than its current market value, but this is only 
a form of subsidy on the part of the general taxpayer to help 
meet the rent of certain individual members of the community. 
The idea of letting tenements at less than their market value 
is open to the same objection, as is a somewhat similar pro- 
posal to debit the sinking fund charges against the ratepayer 
instead of the tenants. If progress is to be quickened it should 
be accomplished by endeavouring to widen the space between 
the boundary limits rather than by overstepping them. This 
can be done either by— : 

(a) Reducing the cost of production by improved organisa- 
tion, taking full advantage of modern machine production ; 

(6) Increasing the amount available by perfecting the 
system of management ; 

(c) Extending the sinking fund term. 

Bearing these three points in mind, there seems to be little 
doubt that patient continuance in the present work will do 
much towards the solution of a question that is, in the opinion 
of those competent to form a judgment, at the root of most of 
our social anxieties. 


STREET ARCHITECTURE.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 
The Mezzanine. 


AN have referred to the usual treatment of the shop or 

ground-floor storey by supporting pilasters and a®carry- 
ing cornice with a reversion to ordinary proportions in the upper 
part, but the treatment of the storey over the shop front as a 
mezzanine or en¢resol, and as part of the shop front, must be 
dealt with. A few years ago it was more commonly used as 
an architectural device for getting over the difficulty of afford- 
ing apparent support to the upper part than it has been of late 
years ; the later developments of shop design have a tendency 
to make two storeys of shop fronts extend over an area of 
plate-glass unbroken -by constructive lines to the extent of 
about half the elevation of the building. The mezzanine proper 
was enclosed by an arch springing from the side pilasters at 
the level of the head of the shop front spanning the 
whole frontage; if of ordinary narrowness, it would 
rise to the underside of the floor over the mezzanine; 
thus an arch was gained of considerable size, and at 
first sight of some capacity, not only for carrying the 
upper storeys, but of blending the smaller scale of the upper 
part gradually and harmoniously with the ground floor. 

For single houses and shop-fronts this method has not 
proved very successful: It can be easily imagined, and indeed 
seen in many examples readily called to mind, that a large 
arch springing from narrow pilasters on the extreme limits of 
a frontage gives the impression that its thrust must be acting 
upon the neighbouring buildings—in the most likely cases also 
shops—and crushing them. The initiated would, of course, 
understand that this does not actually happen, as the arch is 
more apparent than real, the weight of the upper building upon 
it being probably carried on a concealed horizontal girder 
behind the crown of the arch. The success of the arched 
mezzanine treatment, therefore, depends largely upon the 
neighbouring abutments, and unless these are controlled by 
the same designer or pre-exist in a satisfactory way the experi- 
ment is very risky. Instances can be cited in very modern 
London of lofty and powerfully-drawn arches of brick and 
stonework carrying with apparently scientific and architectural 
balance a series of upper storeys by conveying their weight 
with every optical demonstration of mechanical law against the 
plate-glass expanse of a neighbouring elevation of the picture- 
frame order, 

The entresol arch is also dependent for complete effect upon 
a sufficient reveal or exposed thickness on its under sides to 
convey an impression of the substance requisite to arch con- 
struction of ordinary walling materials. This is difficult where 
the shop front is continued upwards into the mezzanine, but 
can. be obtained by recessing the window of the mezzanine 
upon the shop fascia. 


i‘ * A paper by Prof. Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., read at the meeting 
of the Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts on April 8, 


than of pleasing elevation must be applied rigorou 


; ~ , PE eh. Maes. oy 
The arched mezzanine treatment is most = chee 
Ke 


several fronts can be treated and a continuous effect, 
arcade, obtained, the arches over each shop corresponding 
providing the effect of mutual resistance to thrust whi 
required. In such cases there is no reason why the ar 
construction should’ not suffice for carrying the wall a] 
provided that the easement of support required from the n 
bouring houses is secured by the mutual covenants y 
originate in a joint ownership of such rights. The north 
of New Oxford Street, towards its western end, affords a 
cessful and satisfactory example of this treatment, the ge 
proportions of the whole block and the reduced wir 


requirements of the upper storeys being harmonised with 
large openings of the ground and mezzanine Storeys by 
architectural treatment of the arcade. Though this exa 
may be open to other criticisms as to internal arranger 
presents a standard to which unfortunately there has bee 
approach in any more recent example of an extended fa 
of shop fronts. The architect should be urged to contint 
study the use of the storey over the ground floor as a mezzz 


on account of its value in extending the carrying propor 


of the shop front, and of combining them with the cor 
mentary storeys of the building into a homogeneous 
expressive design. ie 
In general, architectural proportion is so much a matt 
the relation of the solids to voids, that the designer of a ¢ 
fronted house, limited as he is by earlier considerations 
very few principles left to guide him. The relationsh’ 
voids to solids cannot apply to this class of design, becaus: 
solids have to be eliminated as a condition precedent to 
bility for shop display. The architecture becomes a colloc: 
of window frames, and the solids of which these frame: 
apparently constructed are unreal concessions to archite: 
fancy, as in most cases the stone piers and window head 
but casings to metal girders and stanchions, large and s 
alike. Deprived of grouping, confined in perspective, tie 
topsy-turveydom of design, the architect of a shop front 
difficulties to contend with which one devoutly hopes that 
alive to. But it is to be feared that, by the instructions o 
commercial employer, his new front must be exac 
superior rival’s, or like the Louvre in Paris, or a Scotch cz 
and he has steeled his artistic soul, reflecting that it is hop 
and profitless to struggle with a client who has no 
that after all he is not paid by him for any other purpos 
to provide him with just what he knows he wants, = 


Names and Signs, ‘ 
I have not mentioned other artistic terrors, as figur 


ree 


name tablets, signs and electric startlers, in many cases nt 
sary to commercial existence, though rendered so only 
force of a bad habit, which could be readily and pain 
cured by statutory enactment. It may be suggested to 
commercial world that the streets of shops in London are 
where this obnoxious habit of self-assertive emptiness 
apparent than elsewhere, reputation and’ success being assu 
by the public to belong to that house of business that dispe 
with—to put it mildly—inartistic advertisement. Howeve 
part of that frank modernism which we have predicate 
commercial architect, the provision of significant s 
inscriptions, and of such signs as architecture can by 
forethought prearrange and make properly conspi . 
artistic at once, is a certain part of the problem, anda 
means unpleasant one. Inscriptions and signs adda li 
value to buildings which grows in value with every yeal 
history, and we could foresee a pleasant development i 
ticular symbols and types in commercial architecture expre: 
of purpose in the building, of use alike to the trade 

of interest to the public and artist. eee 


Horizontal and Vertical Principles of Design, 

The architectural qualities which can be exhibited 
architecture are thus comparatively limited. In th 
number of cases the front or facade only can be se 
capable of considered design, though in corner buildi 
is a return frontage available which admits of some 
The fronts of the many buildings forming a stret 
comparatively narrow and lofty, and, unless the street i 
one, the general effect of the design can only be ap D) 
from the limited standpoint of the pavement, eith 
approaching perspective or in a directly opposite vies 
point near to and under the building. These limita 
seriously affect the possibilities of successful result 
borne in mind that the success of the architecture 1s | 
executed building zz sz¢u, and not of .the harmony 
proportions in true elevation or upon its picturesquenes 
ideal perspective view. The test of satisfactory res 


work by the architect. This is not an easy thing to do, as* 
projection and horizontal effect is accentuated, while vel! 
lines and proportions are all foreshortened from eithe 
possible perspectives of an ordinary street. Londo 


! fe has but few examples of suitable methods of dealing 
this difficulty. The horizontal cornice upon the skyline 
“similar lines subdividing the front above and below each 
ey of windows are the more usual methods. These have 
ome simple to the designer solely from custom and from the 
e lity with which they are drawn with a T-square, but a free 
wiation of the problem of designing narrow frontages to 
iy buildings in anarrow street would certainly suggest that 
.izontal lines, with no continuity beyond the limits of a small 
;, are not the only means with which to attempt suitable 
ign. The varying contours of streets, sometimes broken, 
ed and crooked, sometimes in long straight lines, would 
ict some treatment which would not necessarily—as con- 
ous horizontal lines must—throw each separate. frontage 
+, violent contact with the proportions of its neighbour. 
_ There grew up in Gothic times, in the narrow, devious lanes 
yvusy Medizval towns, a method quite as universal as the 
of horizontal cornices and lines, in the use of vertical ones, 
qwhich the grouping and arrangement is upwards. Each 
‘dow in a storey was grouped over the one below it, the 
7 gin lines being made continuous, and often carried up into 
J ible in which the centre one reached to the top, creating 
teys in the roof as it went up. This principle seems more 
tral and proper, and one can easily imagine its growth 
img the craftsmen as a necessary tradition of street build- 
vindicating itself by its suitability and truth of expression 
gheir artistic instinct. It may be remarked that, in other 
yiches of building, all of the same period, such as in the 
tal design of churches, detached houses and castles, 
€ is no such universal tendency of vertical expression, the 
of ornamental and corbelled parapets tending to complete 
i ‘aspects of these buildings horizontally. But in street 
tecture the vertical grouping is very general, and instances 
ny other principle would be difficult to find and group, 
{the dawn of the Renaissance, which brought with it the 
u of the enormous horizontal crown or cornice. 

Viany examples remain in the Low Countries and in North 
Western Germany, as at Liibeck, Miinster, in Westphalia, 
Nuremberg, of the assiduous application of the vertical 
ciple to narrow street fronts, executed in brick and stone, 
ncollectively a more instructive exhibition of the innumer- 
£ possible combinations of simple forms upon one method 
s)tained. Of similar wooden architecture, where the hori- 
gal principle of beam or lintel construction necessarily enters 
isonstruction and design, England furnishes examples in 
its such as Chester, Shrewsbury and Tewkesbury, while in 
{mandy there are many refined examples of beautiful half- 
ver fronts. The application of a delicate artistic originality 
thasising and giving value to vertical expression can be 
Lirved in Medizeval examples, and the employment of 
czontal steps in the brickwork gables, so characteristic to us 

ituges, is echoed in stonework examples in Westphalia; 
ie the Scotch corbie-stanes or crow’s feet all subserve the 
42 principle of design. , 
the advent of the Renaissance into Northern Europe did 
Gas in the South, bring the pedantic use of overhanging 
n\ow-Casting cornices into its less sunny clime ; that was 
for the pseudo Italian palaces which made the modern 
“don of fifty years ago so gloomy, but allowed a great 
€lom of treatment in line and ornament, gradually casting 
+ from the craftsmen’s methods of development from pur- 
0 by fitting and subduing all to preconceived notions of 
itectural effect. Swirling curves and disjointed archi- 
‘iral fixtures soon began to exercise themselves upon the 
gon of wall surface provided by the front with its gable, 
Hit was not until the need of a new restraint began to make 
s’ felt that the freedom of rococo treatment was reduced by 
‘ady application of horizontal cornice lines over and under 
a) storey of the facade. 


‘| 
| Picturesque Streets. 

_ he happy independence which was obtained by each front, 
41 the vertical method of design was practically universal, 
ared in the aggregate of a street view a charming grouping 
freedom which has a fascinating effect, and always proves 
Hictive to the artist follower of Prout and Roberts on his 
thing tours. The more or less flexible curve of the lines 
‘vad and gutters in a winding narrow street combine and 
/ontrast with the closely grouped vertical subdivisions of 


Miouse fronts, broken by the occasional projection of oriels ‘ 


orbelled turrets, or in half-timber work by joist ends and 
mets. The gable peaks in varying proportions, heights 
i sky-line, naturally form themselves into pictures without 
tt of fancy or composition. The charm of a Medieval 
"has certainly within it a basis of reasonable beauty, 
Uctive to us as modern street builders, which will bear 
Ping of its antiquity and associations These are of the 
‘Més with which we cannot endue our designs, and without 


i Ne should compare the artistic effect of more modern 
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accidentally arranged on modern lines, as in Queen Victoria 
Street or Shaftesbury Avenue, with the earlier examples. 

We do not wish to assume a universal artistic principle of 
street building design, for to do so would be to limit the 
illimitable possibilities of. artistic combination and effect, but 
from impressions of result we may derive safely enough the 
conclusion that in narrow frontages a design should be self- 
contained, its lines terminating satisfactorily within their own 
field, and the direction which is to the eye unbounded, namely, 
the vertical one, is that in which the artistic sense of appro- 
priateness can be best brought to play, while totally, the 
effect of a street or city built of independent but self-contained 
designs is pleasing, the separate fronts adding together 
picturesquely in the necessarily horizontal sum of street 
perspective. 


Uniformity and Symmetry, Regent Street. 


There are, however, many principles of design and ideas of 
symmetrical or picturesque arrangement beside those into the 
discussion of which we have gone at some length. 

The principal consideration, in contrast to what we will call 
the Medizeval independence of each frontage, is that of a 
uniformity compulsorily applied, either by that relic of 
Medizvalism, most necessary and useful to architectural 
effect, the lord of the manor, or by special legislation. The 
underlying idea in such cases is the almost unproved assump- 
tion that uniformity of effect in street architecture is necessary 
in the interests of dignity and art. This whole doctrine of 
architectural symmetry has been courageously assailed by 
Gothic revival énthusiasts, its value denied, and its effects of 
repetition and gradation scouted as formal weaknesses alien to 
the picturesque and truly artistic. The present generation 
stands in many respects at the parting of the ways. The heat 
of Gothic vigour has evaporated, and we are prepared to con- 
sider its artistic assertions at least as coolly as we have 
regarded the orders and proprieties of the preceding school 
which produced Regent Street and the park. 

Within the last half-century public taste, national genius, or 
what you will to call that will o’ the wisp, has romanticised 
into Medizvalism with.its guilds and crafts ideally uniting 
work with art in life, and not in vain ; and.also not in vain has 
it discovered the charms of the Bloomsbury and Soho view of 
art life, with its sober respectability of external appearance and 
delicious completeness within, reticent to plainness about the 
house and home, and serenely Athenian in monumental 
churches and porticoed institutions. While this sprite ot 
fashion is at present dissipating her enthusiasms in a some- 
what libertine interlude, we can do no harm by putting ina 
plea for the organised hypocrisy of Regent Street, with its 
many and various dispositions and subdivisions successfully 
masked in stately groups and blocks culminating in~ the 
magnificent Quadrant, new made. annually with fresh paint in 
every architectural feature with whiteness of surface—and is 
not architecture mainly surface matter after all? The sense of 
scale, of grouping, of harmony and of successful regulation 
still survive in Regent Street, though well nigh three-quarters 
of a century have elapsed since it was designed, and of all 
London streets it is yet the only one of which, as street archi- 
tecture in total, we can in any way be proud. We must not 
fail, though, to qualify our self-congratulation by the objections 
which lie below the surface, for they will practically prevent an 
entire repetition of the experiment. The stately grouping of 
varying blocks has been achieved mainly by the sacrifice of 
what to-day would be altogether too valuable, comfort in 
arrangement, and of market rental value in the “ upper parts.” 
There is a manifest wrestling between internal facts and 
external appearances, which struggles with windows, parapets 
and roof lines. The pleasant proportion of width of street 
to height of building will be rarely attained now in any great 
city, and the charm of curved line on which the whole street 
scheme is planned from St. James’s Park to Langham Place 
is uniquely happy in its architectural effect. The effort was a 
great one, and the genius of Nash one for the occasion ; the 
result is characteristic of the age that produced it, and service- 
able and delightful to that which has followed. London would 
frankly approve of a repetition of the occasion, effort and 
genius, and of a result as expressive of our generation as 
that is of the “ First Gentleman ” of Europe. 


Steculative Building in Important Streets. 


A practical aspect of our subject sorely presses us to-day in 
London, and to some extent in all our larger cities. We have 
been considering the improvement of our street architecture 
upon definitions of the requirements of commercial buildings, 
and the way in which the architect seriously devoted to the 
advancement of his art can meet and give them artistic expres- 
sion. These requirements postulate as a requirer, an intelli- 
gent progressive man of business, also a sympathetic and 
trained architectural mind to consider them. But practically 


sughfares, whether purposely architectural—as in the | neither the business man nor the architect have much to say 
Sobriety of Moorgate or King William Streets—or ' upon the matter in a way which can affect street architecture, 
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for buildings are now ready made for them. These are the 
production—and as such also express the characteristics and 
ideals of their producers—of building investors who buy or 
secure the most prominent and serviceable sites and erect 
speculative shops and warehouses upon them as ready for 
occupation by the purchaser. I do not propose to take any 
exception here to the speculative purchase of land likely to 
become valuable, or to its being offered at the highest obtain- 
able figure, and though it is gravely open to doubt whether the 
policy of providing ready-made buildings is the best and most 
profitable either for the promoter or purchaser, or for both. 
But I conceive it well to be within the proper limits of our 
subject to-night to protest in the name of our commercial men, 
in the name of architects, and of all passers-by who have 
regard for the pleasant, decent and beautiful character of the 
cities of our land, against the great speculative building blocks 
recently erected, and now being carried out, upon many of the 
most important sites in the Metropolis. The outrageous 
vulgarity of design, ignorance or defiance of elementary con- 
siderations of appropriateness of proportion, and of architec- 
tural suitability in expression, and the abominably bad orna- 
mentation, are surely an artistic scandal of a serious kind. 
There seems to be no protection for the public, refined or un- 
refined, against the insults to taste and national self-respect 
which deface our finest and most important thoroughfares, 
through the sordid incapacity of grossly ignorant men. The 
architecture of the whole class of speculative building is 
normally of a low class, but since this element has invaded the 
more expensive sites and proceeded to erect buildings demand- 
ing the highest rents, the depths of the degradation of specu- 
lative building art have received a new exploration and 
exposure that.is appalling. Kind nature makes us slowly 
oblivious to constant or recurrent physical pain; but, 
speaking from painful experience, I cannot discover any 
such alleviation in the doom of having to come into daily 
contact with buildings in high places exhibiting the 
worst effects of architectural degradation. Indeed, a 
settled despair of London, in spite of much in many directions 
to give bright hopes of oases of cheer in the desert, drops with 
chilling and deadly effect upon that zeal without which an 
architect is fairly useless to his fellows and his art. A really 
bad building is a upas tree, to be destroyed as rapidly as 
possible, and of the real badness of this branch of modern 
street architecture no one has any doubt. It is not even to.be 
expected that the promoter, or even architect of such buildings 
possibly know or care that they are bad or good ; their interests 
are otherwise entirely wrapt up in present profits ; these are 
compelled. The buildings occupy certain positions and insure 
rents at no more or less, whether the architecture is a source of 
pleasure or pain to the citizens upon whom it is forced. We 
protest ; if we can do nothing else we will make this beginning 
by crying revolt against a shamelessly bad architecture, a 
continued disgrace to our building art, commercial intelligence, 
national self-respect and civilisation. There are no good points, 
not even of arrangement and suitability or of improvement, in 
the design of these blocks, while their construction sails as 
near disastrous inefficiency as the administration of a difficult 
statute by hardworked and heavily handicapped district sur- 
veyors can allow. 


kegulation of Designs. 

In conclusion, it is not perhaps much good railing at a blot, 
however disfiguring upon the surface of a city, but as the 
mischief is spreading rapidly, we would point out again that 
while not limiting free trade if you will, in land of public or 
private importance, there is a definite call for such a censor- 
ship as liberal as you like, but cultured and wide, that will 
prevent the intrusion of ready-made or purposeless buildings of 
hideous and incompetent architecture as speculation upon our 
public streets. With goodwill some reference to authority 
of designs in important streets of distinctive character should 
be readily obtained. This jat present exists by statute upon 
construction, height, purpose and accommodation, but not upon 
the more widely-dispersed, though less realised evil of bad 
design.. There is as yet no sufficient standard of public taste 
to enable us to trust such censorship without fear of con- 
troversy in the hands of any mere officials, but having organised 
societies for the promotion of the fine arts and architecture and 
for the improvement of our cities, there should be no difficulty 
in obtaining sufficiently large committees of: taste willing to 
proffer advice, criticism, and to exercise veto without illiberality 
or narrowness. There may be danger in this suggestion, the 
censorship may prove either a stork or a log to the frogs, but 
there are greater dangers in the continuance of the existing 


state of things, for some of the best streets of London are | 


already marred and appear to exhibit a gross decadence of 
public taste, which is really as untrue as any other artistic 
characteristic of such buildings. 

_ The London County Council happily, to some extent, seems 
alive to this danger in regard to the great thoroughfare which 
they have now in hand. It has proposed regulations for 
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buildings upon the new crescent towards the Strand, and ' 
held a tentative competition for uniform designs, that certaj 
marks a progression of ideas in the direction of proper cont 
But the subject is one of great difficulty and complexity ; ; 
unless the control is in the first place wisely directed, in. 
true interests of successful architecture, by highly compet 
hands, and in the second is so entirely firm by enactment ; 
covenant that it cannot be broken away from, the experim 
will not be successful. These two conditions are not unatts 
able, and Londoners hope for much, as they always do im sp 
of much disappointment. Into the discussion of the great ; 
street from Holborn to the Strand, so full of detail and inter 
The preliminary work is 
far advanced for suggestions to be of much value ‘to | 
authorities, but we can and do appeal to all who build jp | 
streets, whether promoters, owners, men of comm 
speculation, or of public purpose, to employers, builders ; 
architects alike, to consider how deeply important is the rij 


use of every opportunity of permanent building to the wh 


city, and if character is written in stone, wood and ifon, ¢ 
character should reveal devotion to the highest ideals. 


PREHISTORIC BRIGHTON. _ 


T the last meeting of the Brighton and Hove Nat 
History and Philosophical Society, held at the R 
Pavilion, Brighton, an interesting paper was read by M 
S. Toms on “Some Prehistoric Camping Grounds n 
Brighton.” Mr. Toms began by explaining, says the Sw; 
Daily News, that for some years past his favourite recreat 
had been to scour the county of Sussex in search of flint” 
plements and such other material as enables the archzolo 
to construct, by synthetic and comparative methods 
accurate account of what were the crafts, arts, and customs 
the prehistoric inhabitants. His object now was to give 
nature of a preliminary report, one result of his loc. 
hunting” expéditions during the past twelve months, — 
found that the best hunting grounds were the cultivated patc 
of downland in the vicinity of Cissbury. On his first visit 
turned up no fewer than a dozen flint axes, three of wh 
were perfect specimens. During another visit he was rewar 
with an axe, a gouge, a dagger, and a large boring instrumé 
the three latter being rare types, hitherto unrepresented in 
local collection of flint implements. An«extended search 
this district led to the observation that the axes do not 
scattered broadcast over the hills, but that they are confi 
to certain spots, and that where one finds a single specin 
several others may generally be revealed by a diligent seat 
and was attended with the discovery that other prehiste 
remains invariably and abundantly occur on these spots 
close association with the flint axes, namely, flint flakes, co: 
hammerstones, scrapers, needlemakers, arrow-shafters, &c., ; 
also the calcined flints with which prehistoric man boiled wz 
and cooked his food. The thousands of flakes were either 
chips struck from a flint to serve for scraping and cutting f 
poses, or produced during the fabrication of some flint t 
Not being able to make pottery, primitive man dug 
lined it with skin, put in water, heated stones in a 
threw the stones into the water to make it boil; hen 
called ‘“ pot-boilers.”’ ; eee: a 
Having described the differences between artificial ch 
of flint and natural splinters, and quoted Lord Avebu 
saying that ‘a flint flake is to the antiquary as sure a @ 
of man as the footprint in the sand was to Robinson Cru 
Mr. Toms said his own observations led him to the conc! 
that this statement required some modification. A little pr 
tice, however, enabled one to distinguish between nat 
flaking, by the action of the sea, and the comparati 
beautiful and thoughtful workmanship of the hand > 
Whenever they came across a symmetrical or well-forn 
flake which exhibited the portions of at least two facets on 
outer face, then and then only, he thought, could they reg’ 
it as a sure trace of man. In the neighbourhood of Cissb 
he had discovered three typical prehistoric sites—one on 
crest of Lychpole Hill, about half a mile south-east of 
entrenchment ; another about 400 yards to the east; 
other on the spur of the Downs known as Mount Carve 
slopes from Cissbury towards Broadwater. Flakes, » 
scrapers, cooking stones, refuse axes, &c., were to 
in spots throughout the length and breadth of the last 
spur. He had also worked the Beachy Head district, ana 
year he came across a dozen men, women, and boys who W 
engaged in picking flints for road material from the cultiva 
land, and he found that, owing to their frequent cone 
with collectors, they had all become possessed of sumicl 
knowledge to recognise a ‘‘ war-stone” (a flint axe) whose’ a 
might represent anything from sixpence to as many SHilt 
according to the excellence of the specimen and the lengt! 
the collector’s purse. Last. year he discovered that cooxn 
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“It’s a curious state of things,” said a New Yorker, who was 
graduated from the Beaux-Arts a good many years ago, and 
who has since been following his profession with considerable 
success in Manhattan. “I don’t know of any other calling in 
which like conditions obtain. Hardly any building costing 
50,000 dollars and upwards is erected nowadays excepting on 
plans submitted in competition. You will observe that I am so’ 
busy that I cannot stop work to talk to you, but keep on 
drawing while I speak. It would be just the same no matter 
when you called, I’m always this busy. I have to be, because’ 
so little of my work counts for anything, For example, my 
partner and I are at present engaged on plans fora pablic 
building in an Eastern city. For six weeks I have given two- 
thirds of my time to this work alone. Then there is the office 
rent, of course, and the salary of our draughtsman, whose: 
weekly salary sometimes amounts to more than we are able 
to make ourselves. If one of our plans is accepted, we will 


lnes, flakes, scrapers, &c., occur more oz less in groups over 
's whole surface of the field opposite the Bird Museum on the 
yke Road, Brighton, to walk over which permission had been 
ten him by Mr. J. J. Clarke. The other spot he had to men- 
was even more typical. It was situate in the open fields 
each side of the Dyke Road just beyond the last reservoir 
var the Three-cornered Copse); here he discovered several 
4e and perfect axes, and some of the most beautiful scrapers 
} had ever seen. The finest axe he had ever found he acci- 
<atally turned up about two years ago near the south-western 
4nmit of Newmarket Hill, known locally as Norton Top. 

_ Mr. Toms thought that from the array of evidence they 
ight deduce the obvious conclusion that these productive 
z:as were frequented by the members of some primitive tribe, 
‘only for the purpose of boiling water or cooking food, but 
4 making their flint tools and preparing animal hides as 
«thing, tent coverings, &c. ‘Lacking a better term, he had, 
trefore, given these sites the name of “camping grounds.” 


m the Neolithic period down to early historic times. 


estion of finds would be apparent. 


thé periods in question. 
hseems to have taken 


h\remains, the ceremony of “washing up” in those days 
nst have been often associated with drastic results. 
aociated flint-flakes, also, with the comparatively modern 
piod when they were made for gun-flints. 
In the hope that it might afford some clue as to the period 
which the camping grounds belonged, he had been con- 
jitly on the look-out for the occurrence of pottery in any 
spe or condition, but with one solitary exception he had 
rely failed in this respect. The exception was the discovery 
9: small fragment of Romano-British pottery on the camping 
gund near the Dyke Road reservoir, but the utter invalidity 
uch a piece of surface evidence was singularly demonstrated 
the immediate discovery on the same spot of another frag- 
nat of pottery which bore the magic inscription that a certain 
)wery was located in such-and-such a place. This combined 
dcovery gave rise to the remarkable query as to whether the 
5 {ping ground in question belonged to the period of the 
man occupation or to the flourishing period of Tamplin’s 
i ales, After such a preamble of conflicting theories he 
wild in conclusion venture his opinion as to the age of the 
“iping grounds. The fact that the flint axes found on these 
1 were purely Neolithic in character, and that they occurred 
‘pees so abundantly as in association with the smaller im- 
nents and cooking-stones, coupled with the strong negative 
lence which exists in the marked absence of pottery of any 
9 or kind, seemed to him to point only to the conclusion 
i ene camping grounds were distinctly those of the Neo- 
Cc S, a 


‘i 
| ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION IN 
ip ; AMERICA. 
ee ON the life of trade ”—has come to have 
fe pee and impressive meaning for American archi- 
8. Most men who follow trades in New York, or do 
ness for themselves, or who are building up a professional 
Nstice of one kind or another, says the Vew York Times, can 
€ you a thing or two about conipetition. In no other city is 
t ite so fierce and incessant, they will say, as in New York— 
ibest city in the world for the skilled worker, and one of the 
| Se ie world for the man who has not trained his mind or 


i 


_3ut to the architect competition has come to mean some- 
/'§ More than the strenuous rivalry in which men of other 
Hts and professions are engaged. He not only competes 
2 ordinary sense for the privilege of making a living _ The 
ft alk of the work he does nowadays is laid out for him on 
,> 9! Competition alone, so that the task set him and fifty 
#8 iS one for which he receives a full reward or nothing. 


e problem now inviting solution was as to what period these 
<nping grounds might be assigned. Judging by the nature 
<the “finds,” many of them might have no hesitation in say- 
j' they might at once be relegated to a position in the Neo- 
lic phase of the Stone Age. But they found there were 
zhentic records of the abundant occurrence of burnt flint, or 
be in association with the remains of the Neolithic, 
Jonze, Early Iron, and Roman periods, thus showing that the 
pace of stone-boiling and flint-chipping survived Sy Sica 
pot- 

be} flint-flake, scraper, &c., found on the surface of the 
wns might consequently belong to any of the above ages, 
al the difficulty of assigning even an approximate period to 
He feared that the 
sstion of the probable age of the camping grounds bristled 
h difficulties. They had seen that it was not an infrequent 
qurrence to find hand-made pottery, cooking-stones, and the 
saller flint implements‘with Roman and the so-called late 
{ tic remains, and that where they are thus discovered they are 
iariably accompanied by numerous fragments of the pottery 
1 The latter remark equally applied 
tithe Bronze age, for, wherever the bronze-using Briton'went 
is pots and pans with him, and if 
tly might judge by the multitude of shards occurring with 
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make a good bit of money, and it will help our reputation.’ The 
architect receives 5 per cent. on the cost of the building he’ 
designs, and when all expenses are paid this yields him 3 per 
cent. net profit. The building we are making plans for now is to 
cost 1,000,000 dollars. So, if we are successful, we will 
ultimately divide 30,000 dollars between us. But you see there 
are from forty to seventy-five other architects after the same 
thing ; and, as only one plan can be accepted, from thirty-nine 
to seventy-four members of the profession will have their work 
for their pains. But of course if one stopped to think about! 
that it would paralyse his energy.” 

“* And can a rejected plan be put to no other use?” he was 
asked. 

“ None whatever. It represents so much waste material. 
You will notice that drawing of a State house there against the 
wail. Isn’t half bad,eh? Yes, the circling eagle was thrown 
in, Well, that cost me a full month’s time and a considerable 
cash outlay in the bargain ; and if you have some taste for art 
you can take it away with you for 25 cents.” Ws 

‘But is this not an exception?” 

“‘T should say it was rather the rule.. One year with 
another, I put in two-thirds of my time at just this sort of thing. 
Other architects do the same. Occasionally in these competi- 
tions a very few of the competitors whose plans. were almost 
as acceptable as the winning one will be paid something to 
cover expenses. But it is only occasionally. Then it happens 
sometimes that a competition for which plans are making falls 
through because the would-be builders find themselves short of. 
funds.” 

“Have these conditions always obtained?” asked the 
visitor. 

‘Not to the extent that prevails to-day, though competition 
in public buildings is as old as the country. Away back in 
1792 a prize of 500 dollars or a gold medal of that value was’ 
offered to the man who should produce the most approved plan 
for the President’s house at Washington. A like sum, or a city 
lot, was the award announced for the prize designer of a capitol, 
and even a second prize of 250 dollars was offered for the 
encouragement of architecture. Compared with those times. 
we are doing pretty well, only of course there are more architects 
now. 

“There are several faults to be found with the competitive 
system of to-day. In the first place, it is practised to excess. 
As I have intimated, architects can be gotten to submit plans 
for 50,0co dollar buildings. In such cases the system is worse 
than the method of public competition, because there are no 
judges, and, consequently, the conditions are not so fair. In 
only a few instances of this sort are all the conditions favour- 
able, including an expert arbiter. And there we strike at the 
root of the evil, whether the structure is to cost 50,000 dollars 
or 1,090,000 dollars. No valid objection could be made against 
the competitive system were there always architects, instead of 
laymen, on the. committee of award. As it is, the system isa 
bad thing for the profession, as it encourages too many, 
incompetents to enter it. You see, to construct a good building 
is a test of ability, but to make a good drawing is comparatively 
a simple matter and easily accomplished by the tyro. So the 
committees of laymen are too often taken in, and naturally. 
enough, by mere sham--—which is bad both for architecture and 
for the real architects.” 

“Ts there sometimes a ‘ pull’ as another element to contend 
with ? ” 

“That almost goes without saying when public buildings 
are in question. And it reminds me of a sad case in point... A ~ 
few years ago the American friends of a gifted young Parisian 
architect, whom they had studied with at the Beaux-Arts, 
persuaded him to send in a plan for a public building in a 

big Western city. His design was pronounced the best by the 
expert whom the committee had consulted, and he recom- 
mended that it be adopted. On the strength of that the 
Americans who lived in the Western city and who were them- 
selves competitors sent. for the Parisian to join them. But 
after his arrival the committee of award decided to ignore the 
expert’s recommendations, and the design of another man, with 
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a political ‘pull,’ was adopted, I saw the young Frenchman 
some months later. His money was gone, he had no friends 
excepting the few of his own calling, and he was desperately 
trying to make a living as best he could. Probably he would 
have starved to death had not friends helped him to get to 
New York, where there was a better market for his work. And, 
after all,a part of his plan for the public building was used 
without credit or compensation.” one ; 

« And the architects themselves, do they all live up to the 
ethics of their calling?” 

The Beaux-Arts graduate smiled. ‘There are some queer 
things in all professions,” he said. ‘ Not long ago I called to 
see a lawyer for whom I was designing a dwelling-house. We 
had no formal contract, but he was satisfied with my plans and 
all was going-well. In his ante-room I found an architect of 
my acquaintance, and on questioning him | discovered that he 
had come to submit plans himself, voluntarily. 1 explained the 
situation to him. However, he remained, offered his ‘plans, 
and was then told what I had already told him. Afterwards, 
not to be balked, he forwarded the plans by mail. So compe- 
tition, you see, is active with us in more ways than one. : 

“Competition in several sensesis in fact so keen that a certain 
architect who had made headway enough in his profession to 
design one of the handsomest large buildings in a prosperous 
suburb of New York, some time ago announced his intention 
of giving up a profession in which he could not make a living 
and returning to his father’s farm. 

“ Another, and a prosperous architect of Manhattan, who has 
finally found a secure footing, says that 80 per cent. of the 
architectural work in this big town is done by ten firms. For 
the architects who do the remaining 20 per cent. you may 
consult the directory. The list is not brief.” 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by the writers. | 
The Piers of Truro Cathedral. 

SIR,—The interesting report of Sir Thos. Drew in your 
issue of April 25 relating to the fractures in the nave piers of 
Truro Cathedral bears upon questions which have claimed 
attention here in New York. Study of the great stresses 
engendered in modern high buildings shows that there is one 


factor in the problem which may, I. think, be added with. 


advantage to those so well stated in the report. It is the 
elasticity and compressibility (under stress) of materials usually 
treated as rigid. The effect of a great load is that the 
materials are compressed where it is applied, and there 
only. Parts not loaded are not compressed ; and if a mass 
is thus unequally strained it will measurably change its form. 
To make a pier capable of working to its maximum strength 
it, and its adjoining members, must be stripped of superfluous 
substance, which, if not under strain, will distort the mass by 
their excessive resistance. Refer to the diagram on your page 
273. There is a rubble pier over 4 feet wide supporting a free- 
stone base about 23 feet wide (except at a shaft), The load 
upon the rubble at the plane of contact seems to be more 
severe than upon the freestone. I will assume that it is not 
excessive, but it is ill-applied, and the consequent distortion of 
the rubble has caused the failure of the freestone and not any 
defect of the freestone itself. This is proven by the fact that 
it is the base which cracks. If the column failed of its own 
weakness the crack would appear in the smallest part of the 
column instead of in the base, which is considerably larger. 
There is no load upon the edges of the rubble pier, therefore 
these parts stand higher than the loaded middle, and the 
elasticity of the mass causes it to assume a curved or dished 
form. The base stone being less elastic receives an added 
stress upon its outer parts and (the load being sufficient) 
cracks because of the development of transverse strain, and 
assumes a new. condition of stress which may be more safe than 
the former one. But the task is now transferred to the next 
stone above, and the continuation upward of the crack will 
depend more upon the elasticity of the stone (and its bed 
joints) than upon its strength under compression. 

The remedy for the original failure would be the cutting 
away of the superfluous rubble at the upper surface, giving the 
pier such an inclined face (or stepped face) as would preserve 
to all parts a due share of the load. A projection of one- 
quarter the height is probably all that can be allotted to stone- 
work of this class, when it is expected to distribute as well as 
transmit an extreme load to the course below, and this ratio 
will vary with the tensile strength of the material. If so 
gradual a reduction is improper because of the weakness of the 
rubble, then a stronger material must intervene. The concrete 


* 
Sy 


cap, about 6 inches thick, cannot do the work required. It 
(and is intended to be) simply a cushion. What is needed 
the elimination of the idle rubble which distorts the top surfac 
of the pier. : so 
Let me ask that this be taken as in no sense a criticisp 
Experiences very similar to that under consideration have le 
me to believe that the theory here advanced is valuable enong 
to be taken into account, and I hope it will make its ow 
apology.—Yours, &c., ROBERT W. GIBSON, 
New York: May 5, 1902. " 


GENERAL. a 
The King has placed a stained-glass window in the priva 
chapel at Windsor Castle as a memorial of Her late Majes: 
Queen Victoria. The window consists of ten lights in ty 
tiers above the altar. i . 
Mr. Frank Verity was presented to the King on Mond: 
at St. James’s Palace, on appointment as architect to the Lo: 
Chamberlain’s Department. esc 8 
Lord Iveagh has invited designs from architects practisir 
in Ireland for the erection of-a market for the sale of o 
clothes at Dublin. BY 
Mrs. A. Lea Merritt was elected a member of the Ro 
Society of British Artists at the last general meeting. = 
_ Mr. Lacy W. Ridge has prepared a report as to alteratio: 
and additions to St. John’s Church, Lewes. The scher 
which includes improvements to the ceiling, windows, porc 
&c., is roughly estimated to cost 9oo/. pi 
The Warden and Fellows of Merton College, Oxfor 
have ordered the alabaster effigy of ‘Walter de Merton, Bish¢ 
of Rochester, and founder of the college, to be replaced upon b 
tomb in St. William’s Chapel, Rochester Cathedral. Th 
figure was removed when the tomb was renovated by 1 
wardens in 1849, and has since lain in an adjoining recess. 
A Committee of Old Etonians unanimously decided la 
week “.that a memorial to those who have fought and ha 
fallen in the South African war should take the form of 
building. worthy of the school, together with a memori 
recording the names in the Eton College Chapel.” = 
Mr. Walter W. Thomas, deputy chairman of the Live 
pool Corporation baths committee,.is to read a paper 
Thursday next, entitled “ People’s Baths,” before the Society 
Architects. : a 
The Glasgow Exhibition Buildings were estimated 
cost 163,000/. This estimate, however, has been considerab 
exceeded. Ata meeting of the buildings committee a repc 
was submitted showing that after final measurements the cc 
of buildings is 184,642/, in addition to which there is the cc 
of erecting the water chute and re-erecting a restaurant. 
A Memorial of the late King Humbert has been erect 
on the Superga Hill, in the environs of Turin, beside ti 
basilica containing the tombs of the kings of Piedmont. 
consists of a conical column surmounted by a wounded eag 
representing the House of Savoy. At the foot of the mon 
ment a figure representing an Allobrogian, wounded in t 
hand, stands with angry brow, menacing vengeance. T! 
pedestal bears the date 19c0, and beneath it King Humber 
name, surrounded by the aureole of martyrdom and : 
inscription. . ae 
The Statue to be erected by the Gladstone Memor 
Committee is to occupy a site in the centre of the open spa 
in the Strand between St. Clement Danes Church and t 
eastern horn of the proposed crescent block. . 3 
The French Government have at length decided in favo 
of accepting the collection of paintings and studies by the la 
Gustave Moreau, for the upholding of which a sufficient sv 
has been given by his executor, M. Henri Rupp. The buildi 
will be in the Rue de la Rochefoucald, and will be officia 
known as the Musée Gustave-Moreau. ..  .. © = 
The Foundation-stone of the tower of the church of t 
Society of St. John the Evangelist at Oxford was laid 12 
Monday. The designs of Messrs. Bodley & Garner provid 
for a building to cost about 12,0007. It is six years since t 
church was dedicated, but the erection of the tower was left f 
a future date, as the expenditure would be 3,000/7, 
An Exhibition of Furniture isto be held in the Gra 
Palais of: the Champs-Elysées from July to November ne 
Other industries will also be allowed the use of the buildin 
at a subsequent time. a 
M. Paul Renouard has been sent by the French & 
ment to make a series of drawings of the fétes in hont 
Rochambeau, which are to be held at Washington on the occ 
sion of the inauguration of a memorial of the French general 
Mr. Gordon P. Hills has prepared plans for the enlarg 
ment of the chapel of Otter College, Chichester. The wor y 
to be completed in twenty weeks. ae: 
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ie THE | KNARESBOROUGH.—June 1.—The Harrogate and Knares- 
3 7 +f . ie t t Pa t one tate Hospital Committee invite competitive 
rly ‘ esigns tor an infectious disease (other than smallpox) hospital 
yt et a Nat {por tr at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough. Premiums of 1co/. and 50/7 are 

: — == | offered for the two selected designs, Mr. J, Turner Taylor, 

clerk, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Deésigns are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 100/,, 50/7. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras, M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderjand.- 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—Designs are invited for municipal 
buildings, fire station, public baths, &c. Premiums of 200/,, 
1oo/. and 50/, are offered for the three best designs in order of 
poh Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor to the Council, Totten- 

am, 

WEST HARTLEPOOL —June 27.—Competitive designs are 
invited for a new higher-grade school to accommodate 1,200 
children, schoolkeeper's house, &c., proposed to be erected in 
Elwick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. 
Premiums of 75/. and 357, respectively. Mr. J. Robson Smith, 
clerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. " 


etd : > 
EDITORIAL NOTICEs, 


of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
ction with the law, practice rules and Procedure under 
Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
"A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
ated matters arising from the provisions of this 
lt Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
7 any legal question that may be of interest to our 
ers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
VISER,” Office of ‘The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
her particulars of Works in progress in which they 
e interested. 


~ 


rs of signed articles and papers read in public must 
rily be held responsible for their contents. 


nication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
and address of the writer—not in every case Jor 


blication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AXBRIDGE —May 26—For erection of a new infirmary 
(about sixty beds) on a site adjoining the existing workhouse, 
Axbridge, Somerset. Mr. A, Powell, engineer, 3 Unity Street, 
College Green, Bristol. 


aentis are requested to make their communications 
ef as possible. The Space we can devote to Corre- 
dence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
munications, BELPER.—May 29 —For reconstruction of 241 feet lineal 
of surface-water brick culvert 2 feet 6 inch diameter at Kirk 
Langley. - Mr. Robt. C. Cordon, surveyor, Hazelwood, Derby. 
BEVERLEY.— May 21.—For erection of a pavilion’ for 120 
patients and for alterations and additions to the administrative 
department of the East Riding lunatic asylum. Mr. C. H. 
Hebblethwaite, architect, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 
BIRKENHEAD.—June 10.—For erection of a warehouse at 
Morpeth Dock, Birkenhead, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. Kk, Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—June 2.—For putting-in the foundations 
and lower storey of the buildings and the installation of a power 
station at the Birmingham University.. Messrs Aston Webb 
& E. Ingress Bell, architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
BIRSTALL.—May 22 —For erection of an infectious diseases 
hospital at Foxhall, Birstall, Yorks. Mr. J. W. Burrows, 
architect, Birstall. 
Boconnoc.— May 20.—For additions at the school, 
Boconnoc, Cornwall. Mr. W. Pease, solicitor, Lostwithiel. 
BOOTLE.—May 21.—For alterations and additions to the 
4th V.B.K.L.R. drill-shed and armoury, Park Street, Bootle, 
Lancs. Mr. J, Henry Farmer, town clerk, Bootle. 
BOSTON.—June 2.—-For additions and alterations to the 
isolated ward at the fever hospital in Skirbeck, Boston, Lincs. 
Mr. Jas. Rowell, architect, Borough Offices, Boston. 
BRENTWOOD.—May 23.—For erection of a retort-house 
(75 feet by 4o feet), coal store (75 feet by 25 feet), boiler-house, 
engine-room, &c. Mr. C. A. Fielder, secretary, Gas Offices, 
Brentwood, Essex. 
BRENTWOOD.—May 31.—For underpinning a portion o 
the chapel at the Essex County lunatic asylum. Mr. Frank 
Whitmore, architect, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


tat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
vance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
wly requested that information of this description be 
ded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T hursdays. 


! 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


.—June 12.—Designs are invited for new municipal 
council chamber. The author of the design which 

best will receive a premium of 50/, and he will be 
to carry out the design; second prenium, 250 
3 will be supplied by the Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
ewe. 


ORD.—Aug. 30.—Competitive designs are invited 
hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 1o0/., 75/. 

offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
ie clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 


HILL. — June 16.— The committee of the North 
infirmary and eye hospital, Hartshill, Stoke-upon- 
designs for a home for nurses at Hartshill, Stoke- 
articulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
poyce, secretary and house governor. 


0% 


secroy Wj SPECIAL VENTILATING GEARING 
iwsioe NN FOR CELLS. 


. <i CELL *} Can only be operated from outside, by the regulating movement, an:i 
* © cannot be tampered with inside the cell. Only one Ventilator is shown 
ag 4 S . in illustration, but any number can be worked with the one movement. 
i} 
i x FRED VERITY & SON, CALL LANE, LEEDS, 
ra < _ PRICES ON APPLICATION, [5] 
ain S We are also Manufacturers of Fanlight Openers, Skylight Openers, Espag- 
| | 


UIA 


nolette Bolts, Door Checks and Springs, Window Gearing of all 
kinds, Casements in Wrought-Iron or Gun-Metal, &c., &co. : 
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BRIDLINGTON.—May 23.—For alterations at the work- 
house. Mr. Samuel Dyer, architect, Bridlington. 

BRISTOL.—May 23. —For erection of additional storerooms 
at Stapleton workhouse.. Mr. J. J. Simpson, clerk, St. Peter’s 
Hospital, Bristol. 

BURSTWICK.—For erection of a new vicarage house at 
Burstwick, East Yorkshire. Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther & 
Walker, architects, Hull. 

CANNOCK —-May 26 —For alterations and enlargement to 
Rawnsley schools, Cannock, Staffs. Messrs. Bailey & 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

CANNOCK —May 28.—For reconstruction of the bridge 
over Mitton Brook, on the Penkridge Road, Cannock, Staffs. 
Mr, Herbert M. Whitehead, surveyor, Penkridge, Staffs. 

CARNFORTH.— May 22.—For erection of a dwelling-house 
at Carnforth. Mr. Joseph Pattinson, architect, Windermere. 


CHARMINSTER.—May 22.—For erection of a house for 
private patients on land adjoining the county asylum, near 
Charminster, Dorset. Mr. George T. Hine, architect, 35 Parlia- 
ment Street, S W. 

CHELTENHAM.—May 20.—For erection of a chalet at the 
Essex Lodge entrance to Pittville Park. Mr. E. T. Brydges, 
town clerk, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 

CHOPWELL.—May 21.—For erection of cottage residence in 
Pear Tree Road, Chopwell, Durham. Mr. David M. Spence, 
architect, Ashmount, Shotley Bridge. 

CHOPWELL.—May 21.—For erection of business premises 
and house, Beaconsfield Terrace, Chopwell, Durham. Mr. 
David M. Spence, architect, Ashmount, Shotley Bridge. 

CoppuLL —May 21.—For erection of a Wesleyan chapel, 
&c., at Coppull, Lancs. Mr. W. H. Dinsley, architect, 
12 Cleveland Street, Chorley. 

CORNWALL.—May 29.—For erection of a Wesleyan Sunday 
school at Lanner, near Redruth. Mr. H. W. Collins, architect, 
Walreddon, Redruth. 

Coventry —May 28.—For erection of branch police 
station, free library’ and fire station, at Holmsdale Road, 
Foleshill. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city surveyor, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry. 

CRICKLADE.—May 20.—For eréction of a police residence 
at Cricklade, Wilts. Mr. Charles S. Adye, County Offices, 
Trowbridge. 
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| Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


No Air Cavities. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 

Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. dvs 
Never becomes Slippery. oh \ = 
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Head Offices: HALIFAX, 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 
Works _ MILLWALL, 


THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRE! 
HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, 


Solignum : 
Wood Preservative. | 


Particulars from IVE AAS & CO. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HI 
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Crook.—May 22.—For erection of Church institute ay 
Sunday school at Crook, Durham Messrs Oliver, Leeson 
Wood, architects, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. — ‘S 

DARLINGTON —May 21.—For construction of a three-l 
gasholder, 140 feet diameter, in the vicinity of the gasworl 
Mr. Hy. G. Steavenson, town clerk, Houndgate, Darlington. 

DERBY.— May 22.—For erection of a lodge at the Lit 
Chester recreation ground. Mr. John Waxd, borough si 
veyor, Babington Lane, Derby. te 

DrwsBuRy.—May 21.—For erection of boundary wal 
kerbing, flagging, channelling, &c., in Headfield Road, Sav 
Town, Thornhill. Mr. S. W. Parker, surveyor, Council Offic 
Thornhill. Sans! 

DUKINFIELD.—May 27.—For erection of a police-stati 
and court-house. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newg: 
Street, Chester. ie 

EDMONTON. — June 17.— For erection of schools 
Montague Road and Houndsfield Road. Each school } 
four departments, and will accommodate 1,360 children, 1 
EH. W. Dobb, architect,-99 Church Street, Lower Edmonton 

EGREMONT.—For rebuilding of a house and premises 
Smithfield, Egremont, Cumberland, and for slating a 
plastering. Specification and plan can be seen at | 
Wyndham Mining Company’s Office, Egremont. 

EppInc.—June 4.—For erection of an infants’ school 
accommodate 250 children at St. John’s Road, Epping, Ess 
Messrs. Harrington & Ley, architects, 65 Bishopsgate Str 
Without, E C. ; ie 

GLOUCESTER. —May 22.—For reconstruction of the roof 
the Eastgate market. Mr. R. Read, city surveyor, Guildh; 
Gloucester. ie 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—May 23.—For erection of Sunc 
schools, lecture hall, out-offices, &c., adjoining the Wesley 
churcb, Grange-over-Sands. Mr. Stephen Shaw, archite 
Kendal. \ Bey a 

HALIFAX.—May 19.—For alterations and additions to’ 
dining-rooms adjoining the borough slaughter-house, Mar 
Street, Halifax. Mr. James Lord, borough engineer, To 
Hall, Halifax. epee 

HALIFAX.—May 24.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
the improvement line Mr. Joseph Whitaker's lodge : 
entrance’ gates, &c. Mr. James Lord, borough engine 
Town Hall, Halifax. . a om 
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--Hanirax —May 28 —For erection of three houses at 
ushton Hall, Pellon, Halifax. Mr. Arthur George Dalzell, 
urchitect, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 


_ HALIFAX.—May 29 —For erection of new implement works 
it Ruston Hill, Highroad Well, Halifax. Mr. Lister Coates, 
wchitect, Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Waterhouse Street, 
Jalifax. 

HARTSHILL—-May 20.—For erection of a manager’s 
vottage at the new sewage-disposal works, Hartshill, Ather- 
tone. Mr. J. S. Pickering, Council Offices, Nuneaton, 


HEANOR.— For erection of factory at Heanor. Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, King Street, Nottingham, 


| Horiiy.—May 17.—For erection of a gatehouse, lodge 
nd four cottages at Farmfield, near Horley, Surrey. Par- 
jiculars may be obtained at the General Section of the Archi- 
‘ect’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

| 

| 


_HYyTHE.—May 31.—For erection of a shelter, bandstand 
_nd sanitary conveniences on the Marine Parade, and sanitary 
‘onveniences in Red Lion Square. Mr. Arthur S. Butter- 


vorth, borough surveyor, Hythe. 


| IRELAND — May 19.—For erection of a villa at Dona- 
hadee. Mr. William J. Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, 


elfast. 


| _IRELAND.—May 19.—For erection of two houses at Bally- 
villiam, Donaghadee. Mr. William J. Fennell, architect, 
Wellington Place, Belfast. 


-IRELAND.—May 19.—For erection of additional lecture- 
poms at the Marlborough Street Training College, Dublin. 
Ir. J. F. Fuller, architect, 179 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 


| IRELAND.—May 21.—For remodelling the buildings at 
ach end of the Castleblaney workhouse infirmary and pro- 
lidimg wards for the treatment of consumptives. Mr. James 


eelagham, Ballybay. 


| IRELAND.—May 21.—For additions to -Masonic hall, 
(illinchy. Mr. James Robinson, Balloo Mills, Killinchy. 


| TRELAND.—May 22.—For erection of a dwelling-house in 
Jacre Terrace. Mr. John M. Robinson, architect, 7 East 


‘Vall, Londonderry. 
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‘modate 8co children. 
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KEIGHLEY —May 19.—For erection of a laundry, 
house and stabling at Riddlesden, Keighley. 
Smith, architect, Compton Buildings, Keighley, 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— May 20.—For new 
and fireplaces and underpinning brick walls to the isolation 
wards, and erection of a porter’s room at the workhouse. Mr. 
James Edgell, clerk, Coombe Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

KENDAL.—May 20.—For erection of a 
John Stalker, architect, Kendal. 


KENDAL.—May 23.—For erection of six dwelling-h 
and out-offices at Netherfield, Kendal. Mr. Stephen Shaw, 
architect, Kendal. ; s r. Stephen Shaw, 


LEEDS.—May 22.—For erection of baths and libra f 
; : c t- 
ing to York Road and All Saints Place, for the Coneraten 


Mr. H. Ascough Chapman, architect, Prudenti: ta: 
Park Row, Leeds. ? » Prudential Buildings, 


LONDON.—May 22.—For renewing the floor of Brew 
baits vgs plies attached at the South-Western Fever rots 
pital, Particulars on application to the Metropolit 
Board, Embankment, E.C. Heian 


LOWESTOFT.—May 23 —For erection of bo 
and infants’ schools, Beckham Road, Roman Hi 


dwelling- 
Mr. Henry 


wood floors 


strong room. Mr, 


ys and girls 

Mr. R. Beattie-Nich be ‘8 Oe 
- KK. Beattie-Nicholso ] 

School Board, Lowestoft. as aeue. to 


MANCHESTER.—May 27.—For erection of public baths at 
Old Trafford. Mr. E. Wodehouse, apciteve 88 Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 


_ MANCHESTER.—May 28.—For construction of a brick 
viaduct from Stuart Street to Bank Street, Bradford. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application at the City Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hal), Manchester. 


NELSON.—May 21.—For erection of a galvanised iron 
Sera Mr. J. H. Baldwick, town clerk, Town Hall, Nelson, 
ancs. 


OAKWORTH.—For erection of a coachhouse, 
alteration of farm building and addition to house, 
Oakworth, Yorks. Messrs. 


stabling, 
Two Laws, 
John Judson & Hudson, architects, 


Oakworth, near Keighley. 


OLD TRAFFORD.—May 27 —For erection of public baths, 
Stretford, Manchester. Mr. E. Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley 


Street, Manchester. 
THE WOOD CARYING CO,, 


I IRELAND.—May 23.—For erection of a footbridge about 
ve miles from the town of Tobercurry. The Secretary, 
county Council Court House, Sligo. 


bes ae 


DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


iy A i i FATT WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Nae hi | | Telegrams, Z Telephone, =| Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
© | | “LIMMER, LONDON.” 862. of every description for Cabinet Makers, 


H 


Builders, Picture Fram2 Makers, &c. 


S 
Form or Bloc 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


i For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs. 
i tl Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
i | 

| 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


pat a 5 Having acquired Sawing ang omen bares see eh 
MT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, orians'’ covumns, HEADS, sIL4s, 
(ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
MOTHERWELL. &e., &e., in their famous 


2 LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


BE ware no, DARK SEA GREEN STONE,|**se-tearscrees 
D 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCGTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, * Edgythe, London,” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 


Say NE® 


yarnely 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


PRICES ON APPLIOATION. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


oF 


"as 
THE CLOBE 
CHEMICAL MFC. CO. 
85a Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 


Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 


HA FR D D BA i CS Fa f= LO R, despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 
| 
»s ., Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 2 a% THB 
or 8, 2p Pn, * O% 
Sooee ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. We 6? a Be pitas WORTLEY FIRE CLAY C0, 
eee WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. ° a tiy, Sn te AURET Pine GBA 
nou S LarGest STEAM WELI-Borinc Tools IN THE KinGpom. 2. Qe (Branch of the Leeds Pireclay Oo. ,Ltd.) 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


' QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER... 


SUPPLEMENT 


[May 16, 1902 


PECKHAM.—May 26.—For erection of a covered playshed 
and tar-paving, &c., at 16 Elm Grove. Mr. T. Duncombe 
Mann, clerk, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 
* PINNER —For erection of two deccken houses at Pome: 
(Royston Park). _ Messrs, Clarke & Charles, architects, 
Harrow-on-the- Hill. 

PLYMOUTH.—May 27.—For erection of school buildings in 
Hyde Park Road, Plymouth, Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, 
1r The Crescent, Plymouth. 

ROCHDALE.—May 22.—For erection of about 250: lineal 
yards of boundary and retaining walls in new street between 
Bury Road and Spotland Bridge. Mr. S. S. Platt, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

RUDGWICK.—For: additions and alterations to Loxwood 
House, near Rudgwick. Messrs. Frederick Wheeler & Lodge, 
architects, Bank Chambers, Horsham. 

SALTAIRE.— May 22.—For erection of a new workshop and 
appurtenances in John Street, Saltaire. Mr. Wm. Rhodes 
Nunns, architect, Market Street, Bingley. 

SCOTLAND.—For erection of the new municipal buildings, 
Barrhead. Mr. John Pattison, town clerk, Barrhead. 

SCOTLAND.—May !9 —For altering a house at Ballieswells. 
Messrs. Davidson & Garden, advocates, 12 Dee Street, 
Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND —May 19.—For additions to the mansion-house 
of Knowsie, Fraserburgh. Mr. William Reid, architect, 
Saltoun Square, Fraserburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—May 20.—For erection of dwelling-house and 
additions and alterations to the farm offices at -Bridgefoot, 
Tillery, near Udny station. Messrs. Wilsone & Duffus, 
advocates, Aberdeen. 

SCOTLAND.—May 21t.—For erection of a double villa at 
Auchterderran, Cardenden. Mr. William Williamson, archi- 
tect, 220 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

SCOTLAND.—May 21.—For erection of a set of farm build- 
ings at Carnkie, Illogan. Mr. H. B. Paull, Tehidy House, 
Camborne. 

TANFIELD.—May 28—For re-erection of Houghal Burn 
Bridge, near Tanfield. Lea, Durham. Mr, Robert Heslop, 


at Bargoed. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed 


THORPE.—May 28.—For additions to the infe cti 
diseases hospital, Thorpe, co. Durham. Messrs. Farth ring 
Dunn, architects, 21 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle- -on- Tyne } 


WALES, — For altering business premises, for Mes: 
Jacobs & Co, Cwmbran, Mon. Plans and specifications: 
be seen at above address. 


WALES.— May 19.—For additions to the retort-house 
the Welshpool gasworks, Mr. — Owen, ‘secret 
Welshpool. 


WALES.— May 20.—For erection of woven! institu 
Ynysybwl. Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. 


WALES.—May 20 —For erection of a Wesleyan chapel 
Maesteg. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, architect, 37 St. Mary Str 
Cardiff. ‘ 


WALES.—May 21.—For erection of vestry, ee 01 
organ loft and extension to Jerusalem chapel, Kesolven, 
J..Cook Rees, architect, Neath. 


WALES.—May 24 —For altering and enlarging 
hotel, Bargoed. Mr. A. O. Evans, architect, Pontypridc 


WALES.—May 22.—For alterations and improvements 
the Portmadoc Market Hall. Mr. Jno. Jones, clerk to 1 
District Council, 20 Bank Place, Portmadoc. us 


re 


 WALES.—May 22.—For erection of three business prem 


WALES.— May 22.—For erection of a manager’s house 
the Cwmaman Coal Company, Ltd. Aberdare. — 
Llewellin Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare. 


WALES.—May 23 —For erection of a vestry, classroo: 
appurtenances at the Welsh Baptist church, Aber, near C 
philly. Mr. G. A. Lundie, architect, 53 Queen Street, Cc ‘d 

WALES.— May 27.—For erection of Board school buildi 
at Cwmystwyth. Mr. J. A. Jones, architect, 7 Queen’s Terr: 
Aberystwyth. ie 

WALES.—May 27 —For erection of bakery at Ton Pen 
Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, V 
Chambers, Pentre, Glam. 


surveyor, Burnopfield. 


TONBRIDGE.—For erection of a school hall and classrooms 
Tonbridge, 
Little, architect, 149 High Street, Tonbridge. 


at Foss Bank ladies’ school, 


Merthyr. 


Kents. Mr, «Js. Wi 


‘Merthyr. 


WALES.— May 29.—For erection of fifty-three cottage 
Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. ~~ 


WALES. -—May 29.—For erection of fifty-three cottages 
Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltad., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
ave REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specificationsand Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE'S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS GR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views,tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Inctalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
Su Stopes y: 


QUANTITIES, &G., ELECTROGRAPHED 


TH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Squal to Tthoragne and 50 percent.CHEAPER. Prices and 
pecimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects'and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 62 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.O. 
Quantities '' Box, 14x 9°" 5507, 2s. each. 

TelephoneNe 1750, Holborn. Telegrama, “ Oldacres. London.” 

NS 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 

Mrepar AWARDS, LonDOoN, AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c, , and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and ‘Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No..434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline en blueground,and dark lineon white ground 


W.E. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light, 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


UANTITIKS, &c.,. ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.8killed staff, 


‘*Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
forl2s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 


XT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop, 


WOOD TURNERY. 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &C. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
Miil Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


DRAWING OFF: CE 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 differe 


|/POORK’S Continuous Drawing P. 
73inches wide). f 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different: 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, — 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITH 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAN 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGR 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street 
WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone No. 185 West 
Telegraphic Address, * Cantoc 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUC’ 


Wholesale Manufacturers and 


W. J. FURSE es 


BEEGHINGS, | 
bs What we 


Write us to send you, Post Free, the al 
printed Pamphlet. 


‘A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE A.RCHITECT” will be forwarded on ‘at pl 


to GILBERT WOOD & OO. Ltd., Publisher::, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cirons, E. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


WALES.—May 30.—For erection of fifteen villas (in terrace 


Beil architect, Treharris. 


recynon, Aberdare. Mr. 


eral Street, Aberdare. 


ide Cottage, Pentre. 


xwich, near Walsall. 
‘Walsall. 


| ‘uck, architect, Horsham. | 


ages 


iment of the Higham Hill schools. 


{ ) ~Wardhouse, Aberdeen. 
| Union Street, Aberdeen. 
| 
syor, Town Hall, 


JHITBY. 
an , near Whitby, Yorkshire. 


e Abbey grounds, 
‘inchester. 


1oo King Street, Manchester. 
a \ 


‘A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
{IMPROVED KENTISH 


G TAR PAVING, 


ti cial Stone & IMRosaic, 
Roulded or Plain, 


BS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Manufacturers & Contractors. 


LE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.k. 


DON STONE. 


HER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
‘thas of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


E tools with facility, and combines Pen Pala 
REAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR 


F Prices and other Particulars apply to 
/ELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 


ER SUPPLIES 


UNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
housands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
finder, Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
andant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
s. W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
Eicinser, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. 


ILLONGO SLATE AND 
LE QUARRIES CO., LtD., 


SLABS of any dimensions for 
Tanks, Billiard Beds, &., &. 


ind full particulars on application. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
. Bradford. 


RE oO Noe oe REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


t Gellifaelog, Penydarren, near Merthyr. 


ALES.—May 30.—For erection of free library and fublic 
D. H. Elford, architect, 39 


JALSALL.—For erection of a school and classrooms at 


JALTHAM —May 22.—For erection of 
ial Hall at, heen Pulborough, Sussex. Mr. William 


ALTHAMSTOW.—May 26 —For alterations and erection 
classrooms and cloakrooms in the boys and girls’ 


School Board Offices, High Street, Walthamstow. 
/ARDHOUSE.—May 29.—For alterations to steading at 


WARRINGTON.— May 22.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
portion of the wall in Kendrick Street, bounding the park. 
jarticulars may be obtained at the office of the Borough Sur- 


West HARTLEPOOL —May 29.—For erection of hospital 
gs in Serpentine Road, West Hartlepool. 
Bacon, architects, 16 John ‘Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


Corderoy, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
WINCHESTER. — May 27.—For erection of conveniences in-| 


West STANLEY.— May 21.—For erection of six or more 
uses on Tanfield Lea Road, West Stanley, Durham. Mr. 
avid M. Spence, architect, Ashmount, Shotley Bridge. 


Maney BRIDGE. — For erection of sixteen cottages. at 
ley Bridge 


CXYL 


9H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 


Mr. William 


Warwickshire. 


LES. —June 9.—For erection of a higher elementary 
‘at Pentre, Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, 


Fibrous Plaster 


A 
DECORATIONS. 


CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64d. foot. 


‘OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 


ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


WORK. 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 


‘In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 


Mantel Adornments, 


‘Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
IN 


) Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
GALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. 


JAMES BLEZARD & SONS, LTD 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF, 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINGERS, 


-3 LIVERPOOL. 


11 


TENDERS. 


ATHERSTONE. 


For erection of a police court, house, &c, at Atherstone, 


KELLY & SON, Foleshill (accepted ) . £2,916 © oO 

BALBY. 
For sewerage works in Tickhill Road, Balby, Yorks. Mr. 

G GLEDHILL, surveyor, 

: 1 : G, Ellis — . £315 10 4 
Messrs, Hickton & Farmer, archi- F. Waddington 288 o oO 
F. & E Fox ; 284 16 8 
the Sandham J. W. TEMPLE, Balby, Doncaster (accepted ) ZID tS 


BLABY. 


For sewerage works and the erection of sewage-disposal works. 
Mr J. TURNER, surveyor, Saffron Lane, ‘Glen Parva, near 


Leicester. 
Mr T. W. Liddiard, J. Chapman £6 sco 0 O 
G. Brown & Sons 6,300 0 oO 
‘ Braithwaite & Co. 6,281 0 Oo 
Mr. John Craigen, solicitor, Halford & Sons 6,177.0 0 
C. Chamberlain. 61972) 04.0 
J. Holmes . 5,966 0 o 
R. W. Barker 5,907 0 oO 
A Jewell . 5:9CO. 0 Oo 
W. Moss & Sons 5,838 0 0 
T. Philbrick 5,799 0-0 
Brant & Son On AO 
Messrs. Pye H. Mason Desa oemme) 
Cox & Son, Ilkeston (accepted ) 5,521 0 0 
—May 22.—For erection of dwelling, for signal- 
Messrs. Corderoy, Selby BRISTOL. 
For erection of a cast-iron and steel water-storage tank at 
Ham Green hospital, Pill, Mr. T. H. YABBICOM, city 
Mr. Walter Bailey, town clerk, Guildhall, Wao Pa Pee 2 raga o 
Westwood & Wrights #PRGIZSIO 0 
Manlove, Alliott & Co. 1575 0 0 
A. D. Dawney & Son 1,565 0 oO 
Stevenson & Co. , 1,500 0 O 
Head, Wrightson & Co. 1,481 15 0 
Messrs Woodhouse & Willoughby, archi- ele Sampson & Sons 147210. 0 
J. LysaGuHT, LTD., Bristol (accepted ) 1,344.0 0 


VAL DE TRAVERS) 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
I8 THH BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


een ets ete 


Full particulars can be obtained Srom the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


_ OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


“James Bedford & Co. 


i (Successors to 
i SHAS. WATSON,F.R,S.A., & HILL & HEY} 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST ANB 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout, 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


‘rice me Oatalogues, Esti- 
= mates, &ec forwarded on 
= application. 


Tele. Address, 
‘ Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


REG. No. 4154 


FALDO’ § ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floars, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds 
Coacno-houses, &c. 


2 wa 


Q 


re 


SLA, 


OCONTRAOTOR TO 


‘ ESTABLISE ED 
H.M. GOVERNMENT << 1861, 


Every description of Asphalte Jaid and supplied, 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E ; 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee 
BARNSLEY. CHESTERFIELD. a 
For erection of four houses in Sheffield Road, Worborough. | For erection of stores, &c., at West Bars, Chesterfield. 
Mr, ARTHUR WHITAKER, architect, Worsborough Bridge. J. Wright . e : = 4 ; 2 
Accepted tenders. JHE Vickers, Ltds2. i 3 
J. Higham & Sons, Ardsley, Barnsley, mason . £810 90 o G.A. Pilliatt . : . ; : : 
A. Chambers, Welby Lane, Barnsley, joiner . 298 o O keer: é . : : Beri 


Davison & Son 


CARDIFF. A. B. CLARKE, Blue Bell Hill, Nottingham 


For erection of a boundary wall at the electric-power station, DEE) eae . ‘ 
Newport Road. Mr. W. HARPUR, borough engineer. ~ DERBY. — 
C.C. Dunn . ; : : : . : £509 3.11 
Knox.& Wells 2: ‘ j : : i . 642 14 2 For supply of boilers and other engineering w ork 
W. Symonds & Co... j : : : e607 .0.29 Reginald Street baths. 
1D. WebDaviesanc ye RNG ( HAT o kr Oos0 JERRAM & Co., Derby (accepted) . ; 
W. T. MORGAN (accepted) . : : : . 468 11 3 
For sewerage works in Fitzalan Place, West$Grove and Rich- EASTBOURNE. 
mond Road. Mr. hes HARPUR, ‘borough engineer. | For erection of a galvanised-iron shed on steel 
J. Allen “2 ; ; : : “£2 BQ5 10433 60 feet long by 30 feet wide, at the fish mar 
Barnes, Chaplin & Con's ; ; : 2,340 10 O Crumbles. Mr. k. M. GLOYNE, borough engineer, 
F, J. Robbins. 00 Fie es ce nw 5 2878 12200 A eis e Graney Ironworks, Reading (ac- 
J. E, Evans ; : , ‘ ‘; : U2, 185! Soo cepted ) ; é : ‘ ; 4 ; oft 
Ji ees ea: : ; : 4 : : ; 1843 2 4 os Beate Sb. 
F. Ashle : 1,707 2 
C Dike. 35 Court ‘Road, Cardiff (accepted). 1,495 10 oO ELLAND. 
For street works in Bank End Road, at Elland Uppe: 
COALVILLE. Yorks. Mr. GEORGE HEPWORTH, SUIVEYOR, 


For erection of a Primitive Methodist church and_ schools, ee Pu otige fs Stone, Fixby, near. 
i ’ ’ 


Marlborough Square, Coalville, Leics, Messrs. MCCARTHY | ; 
& Co., Ere acts Marlborough Square, Coalville. ein trend aed OS O i j : - £2 
Watson & Camm . : P : ; = £,3;700 10" 20 
F. Elliott -. Z A : : : 4 2213,;085-.20: 1/0 ETWALL. te 
W. F. Harding . ; ; : : : . 3,582 0 oO} Forerection of an isolation hospital at Etwall, Det 
W. J. Wileman . é : A . E tad Os 20 TsO ARTHUR EATON, architect, 6 St. James Street, D 
Herbert & Sons ; i ; . S Brie4 315 FO xO W. Wood. - : 3 i 
Riddett & Sons. 5 2 ; i - D340 ORO W. Walkerdine . 5 fi é 
G. Beckworth . : : : ; : 2 96333 nO SO Brown & Son . : : . 
Moss & Sons, Ltd. . ; : . ‘ «3,300: 90-0 E. Morley. f 
W. Moss . : : , : : : t iReT SZ Oe. O Lowe & Sons ; : : g 
E. Orton . : : : 7 5 : . 3,200 0 O Vernon . , 5 5 § pies 
C. Wright . : : : : : : « 3,016.0. <0 R Kershaw ; . 
Stour Bros. : ‘ ; : A ; Mae O43 HOe GO J. & J. Warner . : , 
GRIFFIN Bros, Hugglescote, Leicester (ac- _H. Vernon ; 
cepted) « , ‘ : : ‘ oR OTGuOTEO RADFORD & GREAVES, Derby (accepted) 


TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MEI 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN ; '& BAY ST., FAR 
E B | | Telegrams, “<(Siewin, London." LONDON, E.C, i 


5 ek FOR ALL cen 
Ti As WATER-PROOF. 
: oe INSECT-PROO 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN Jorsts. Placed under Floor Bo 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. : 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. -ESTAB 


Re ag VAL-DE-TRAI 


'/Conerete & Roek Asphalte Pavin 


pare ve 
transparent and 


Opaqtle e 


Teleg. Address, “CONCRETE, HALIFAX.” 


The Farnley Iron Co. , 


Glazed Br 


The Company work their own Min 
Coal, and Iron, and manuf 


LOISON NE GLASS Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washt 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Streei 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad § 


coBerners StOxfod $ FRENCH ASPHAL [ 


ndon Ww. ARCHITEC 


f Are invited to write for Samples rit 
x res from} f per Soy re foot the. Asphalte- supplied from th 


Freehold Mines in the SEYSSE 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. |6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Canno 
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| 
; SUPPLEMENT 
‘ee FEATHERSTONE. GLOUCESTER—continued. 
cor sewerage works in the district. Mr. FREDERICK B. Maple. 
_ ROTHERA, surveyor. Geary, Walker & Co. ; ele 3 Barye oS 
1). rastwood & Co. : . . ‘ : - £1,684 0 3 Fincher & Co. : ‘ , : : : oy fe) 
e822 mt, ese Gant Ty Williams, iu k spo Big me bere, 208s OF 0 
T. & G. Wilson ‘ : A ; : - 1,470 10 0 Baylis & Co. . ? : : 4 : - 276 19 9 
ee os) a A890 OTP AW, Jones. we 265 10 o 
_M. Dixon . : : : : : : » 3,345 9 O} ' A, King & Sons : P “ 5 3 x 264 00 
‘G. CLEMENTS, Featherstone (accefted) . py, 1204. A- F Smith & Pitt . : : , : . ; 252 10 oO 
Ebner & Co. . . : 2 ; ; F 244 I 
pau CMa T mE. pecotaar se FOREST Fe Oi PR aaa : : 
‘or erection of an infants’ school in Linden Road. Mr. H. W. Wibby ‘ - ; : B 5 , 228 It o 
| MEDLAND, architect, 15 Clarence Street, Gloucester. W. T. Nicholls . ; : 2 ; : 220 II oO 
Fincher & Co.. é : : : : o£5:7250 0 o J. Gurney 2 ‘ : : ‘ : : 219 I0 oO 
W. T. Nicholls ; : : : : S410 Ono Homan & Co. . , ‘ 2 : 3 , 204 10 6 
A. King & Sons. ; : - - - 4,988 0 o R.Lowe ._. : : . : : : 203 0 0 
] T, Gurney ‘ ‘i > Z A ; =) (4977 O80 W. DuFFy, Victoria Park, London (accepted ) 195 12 If 
it Byard yon - ; : : i . 4,930 0 oO Colborne . ; : : ? ; : 195 Io oO 
Freeman & Jones . : ; - 2 - 4,897 90 0 FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
_ Bowers & Co. . : . 5 : ; i 5797 152.0 : : p 
: 617 o| For street works in Holland Road, Frinton, Essex. 
aed 4 : ; ° : : : : ae i a F. W. Anderson . 3 7 ; : : .£870 0 o 
‘s as Pitt cee x ; : ; ‘ 4,645 aia D. Mackenzie & Sons. : ; : : . 840 Io o 
yt Williams : ; : : : : 4,57 Tite Cc WILSON, BORDER & Co, Ilford (accepted ) s, 730" OC 
Vy GURNEY, Gloucester (accepted) . : 7th 4,207) Gao 2 HARRINGTON. 
| , ee sf or alterations and additions to a dwelling-house at Eller 
Bee Wood-block flooring. Redwood, Vale, Harrington, Cumberland. Messrs. W. G. Scott & 
bi as I ae . Spl sen aes Se ie re Co., architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 
SP tt ; Accepted tenders. 
baa bse : A : ; ' : a 5 : B. Hyde, mason and brickwork . ‘ . 1214 6° 6 
We wite aN SS ae aa Seat. ae Cunha, jon ie yan et ak > 104-17" 0 
he i & eo : : * * : } nek Goa J. Lawson, plasterer . : F ‘ * OL ay ae 
p Baylis «  * . “ : : : : J D. M. Walker, plumber. : ; ; me araalalco 
A. King & Sons 3 : ‘ ; - 3 17O0 0 O 
‘ J. Lythgoe & Sons, slater . : F : Asko SesO 
W. 3 es . : : 2 . : oo Pers J. Pratt, painter 1717 9 
_W. Duffy . : 4 s % : ’ 164 7 I ‘ : . . 
Roman Co.;. 3 A ‘ - 4 ¢ 157-131 0 HIGHAM FERRERS. 
Freeman & Jones . ; : : : 2 157 13 © | For erection of two semi-detached houses at Higham Ferrers, 
aeons sl! tt 157 0 0 Northants. Mr. GEORGE HALL, architect, Higham 
Ss Se BG IS, CO Ferrers, 
_f. Gurney ; : 2 d : ; : 156 Io oO T. Wilmott, jun. . . £629 Io o 
\seary, Walker & Co. : : : p 156 I0 oO E Mitchell . 625 0 oO 
2%. Lowe . p i : ; : : , 150° :o70 T.&C Berrill ; , : : ; 3515670" 0 
7. Williams . $ : ; ; : d 140 0 O P, IRESON, High Street, Higham Ferrers 
fee CO. 8, OC. ; é . (per yard) o 4 3 (accepted ) : . 2 ; ; : 526 0 Oo 


\RCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


NSO PLS [ABS 


ON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS 
OLD CHARLTON, KENT. 


alll HOT WATER, 
High and Low 
Also STEAM. 


URED GRINDROD & CO., 
‘EST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


aoe VENTILATING 
I iia 


ne and Granite 


REET, 
iaity. 


Lifts a Spec 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT st 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


MIN, PARKER & CO. 
| RELIANCE POTTERIEzs, 
MIELE, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR co 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. 


BLACKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AN 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 


RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 
&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


HAND POWER. 


BUILDINGS. 


‘GALVANIZERS xinos‘or IRONWORK. 


TANKS & CISTERNS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR  oftices :—corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


IRELAND. 2 LEICESTER. | 


For alterations and improvements to Dromore West work- | For construction of foundations, abutments, wing wal 
house chapel and the supply of furniture. for two bridges over streams crossing Coalpit 


J. Mullen. pe eee ee RON OL © Aylestone. Mr. E. G. MAWBEY, oe engineer. 
J. BARRETT, Haniscrone (accepted ) 5 , 98 I9 oO T. Philbrick : ‘ : ; é i L1,82 
H. Thornton . . . . in © ir 9 Nae) J. Chapman f rigs j 
For alterations and repairs to ‘he conn? court house, Londen- C. Chamberlain 
derry. Mr. C. L. eu A.M.1.C.E., county surveyor. H. Herbert & Sons . 
Smyth Bros. . : \ EAC ONO Richardson & Son 
R. Colhoun : : Mie So} oh, conee) J. E. Johnson & Son. 
J. BALLINTINE, Strand (accepted) . . . 3314 0 0| J.H. Smedley . 
Moss & Sons 
sae tae ge JOHNSON & LANGLEY, Leicester (accepted) 


For erection of a disinfecting chamber, stabling, &c, at the 
Council premises, Wanless Road, Loughborough Junction. 
Mr. HENRY EDWARDS, borough engineer. LONDON S8CHOOL BOARD. 


Disinfecting chamber. For providing and fixing complete low-pressure 


apparatus to three halls, nineteen classrooms, 

Che Sons : ; j : ; Dee He cloakrooms and lavatories ; also providing auxili 
G Bavicer ; : i y ; . 2,575 0 0 ratus to classrcoms (all boys, girls and infants), in 
BE Nightingale 3 : , ; 3 22,5082 (0920 cutting-out and altering the existing low-pressu 
]. Smith eS Sont : : : ‘ 2,525 Sen ratus, Stockwell Road, West Lambeth. 
Rice & Son. ; p : ! : alesis ly eines | Wippell Bros. & Row . . 
TiParsonse 0 0) eer ee tS oh eee Omg Comyn Ching & Co. Ltd. 
T. G. Minter. 3 3 : : ; PG NE7T ONO A a ec 
J. O. Richardson. Boe : A . 2,486 0 0 ie Ola sa ee Co, 
Edwards & Medway é ; Nae CE Asal Tone - age pe a t Uae 
L Whitehead & Co. Si ese ly gay TON eae OS SiS a NE ce: eee Oe ae 
W. H. Lorden & Son s : ; : 52433) 1 OLeO B se 4 nas “ee 
TG. Sharpington ; ; ; : 99388 0 0 rightside Foundry & Engineering Co, Ltd.* . 
J. Hamm . : ; ; ‘ : «A RELO2EZ O70 \ * Recommended for acceptance. 

Stabling. 
G. Parker . ; ; ; : : 5 ps1 9Q5. 0}. 
J. Chessum & Sons . ; ; : : 9004-0. =O LOUGHBOROUGH. a 
Foster Bros. . k : : : ; . 924 0 O| For alterations and additions to the Loughborough — 
Rice & Son : 3 ot MH ; ie OL 1 OAnO court. Mr. S. PERKINS PICK, architect, Leicester. 
W. H. Lorden & Son ; : : : eit ee ODOMGOre, O J. Dallow . ‘ : 
T. G. Minter): ‘ 3 ¥ " Le OODLHO “0 T. Barker & Son 
L. Whitehead & Co., : ‘ : é ba S95 O50 A. Faulks . ; 
J. Smith & Son : ; ; : : 5 ich OOS, ORO H. Herbert & Sons 
T. G. Sharpington . : ; : A Lee OOO) ONSO W. F. Harding. 
J. Parsons . ; ; : ; ; : : 837-5020 Scurr-Jowett & Co. 
J. Hamm . - : : : , : 885 Oo Oo W. Corah . 
1 O: Richardson. : : ‘ : rg OO ER ei W. Moss & Sons, Ltd. 


THE HAM HMiLL AND 'pOUL TING STONE a 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, | 


ART} FIGIAL ST ay Dressings, &¢. Fireproof Floors and St 


F. Sse & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON 


WARM 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed! ‘hwadnad. and Humidified Air. 

THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN B 

IME ACD Boe A SE 1S Ee Or Gee ae ee) 1B REE Ac ee = 
WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 poise Victoria St. Dy 10 

And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


FoR BRICKS, GALWANISED IRON, ROUGH WoOOD. 

Damp-Proof, Preservative, and Fire-Proof Qualities. 6-lb. Tin of Powder (mix with water to consistency of thick cream and ke 
1/3 carriage paid to any part of the United Kingdom. May be obtained in 12 different colors. ry 

Sole Makers:—G & T. EARLE, Ltd. WILMINGTON, HULL. 


r, 
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as SUPPLEMENT 
* i alpen MILVERTON. 
or erection of wards for the treatment of patients suffering | For alterations at the police court, Milverton, Warwickshire. 
tuberculosis at the workhouse. Messrs, VALLANCE ’ 
Be iesrwics, architects, White Hart Chambers, Mans- Geiere nes Meee suineton (apscp ted) y : + £3859 0 
~ field. NORTHAMPTON. 
mereenwood se “£1 600 © ©| For erection of infirmar ilding i 
y and converting the old building into 
s. B. Frisby. . ; . ° : 1,600 90 oO the administrative block. 
Mumencece Blythe . 2 ee. 545° 0 OO] J. Chown . PRIA TS CEOS hammer oy 8 
T. Fisher . , Fats tar ° : E 2 ATs Of O J. G, Pullen & Sons. 1 i f j . 34,459 12 0 
_ & F, Parsons ‘ ; ; 4 ‘ - 1,418 10 0 re GS pT ; ; i MU et Io 
G. R. Randall . , A : ; : <9) .1;400;,, 0°50 J. E. Johnson & ae . ; ; : Rao oho 
bi: A, Vallance . : - 1,396 0 0 T. Rowbotham : S 4 Mi Rack Sy iw make BOK. 
‘MARKET HARBOROUGH. H. Branson 
: : ; ; : : =°'432,000° “0° 6 
or erection of cattle-market buildings (Contract No. 3). Mr. W. Higgins. , : : : ; 31,300 oo 
| H.G. COALES, architect. E. D. Sharman & Son. : : : . 31,280 0 0 
HGeMartin. . , , ; ; . £5,786 0 oO GW. Souster.: ). : ‘ : s «J31,0C0. °0' +0 
-E Dexter. ; ; : : A wt BiO2t 2 Dis OG R. Cosford é : : 4 - ; . 30,989 0 o 
Goodman & iMdrkete r . : ; « 2 $5071 Gao J. T. Wingrove : , t : i - 30,700 0 o 
\E. Brown & Sons. ; E : : of 55SS 5, 0, 0 H.-Green ss... 2 : ; ; : - 30,467 00 
_G. Henson “ ‘4 ‘ : : ‘ == byhO57t OLLO A. P. Hawtin . : : : : : - 30,150 0 0 
W. W. Brown . A : : : : be. 555.372. 014.0 E. Brown & Son . : ; d - 30,100 0 Oo 
Seeesonss y .) eww 5407-000 E. Archer. St teh 20/278 Olt 
algae : :. . ; : : SOS Oo O H. MARTIN, Northampton (accepted ) f «)- 20,040". 6).0 
| acksiey Dros. . . . . : - 55447 90 O NOTTIN 4 
: Richardson & Son 3 : ; ; ; P 5,419 Oo olf ‘i th th 4 ide bicapra T 
‘J. Wingrove . ; : : 5,395 0 0 or Pre tity Sieben of the river Trent. Mr. ARTHUR 
ites H. Eastwood ; GLI Ot 0 ? ; 
Te HICKMAN, Market Haiborough (accepted). 5,225 roe) Pek abe A ; f : i 2 £2,250 Me es 
Co-operative Builders. 5167 0 oO] oF are RGIS eee red, oe OO 
1. Wright. . . ‘ : e5,000° 0° O : . : : : Np shy a Re Mee 
a a W. Gradwell & Co., Ltd : ‘ : - 1,761.19 8 
oe : Whitaker Bros.. . , ‘ ; : - 1,590 0 0 
{ir Sewerage works at Balderton, Newark. Messrs. HERBERT S. Thumbs ; : : ° : : - i, 550 0 Oo 
| WALKER & SON, engineers, Albion Chambers, King T. Smart . : : ; : ‘ - 1,536 I1 o 
\3 Street, Nottingham. Bentley & Loch ; - ; ; :  -15378-. 31-9 
1E Cooper & Sons, Ltd. . : : . £17,510 (oe) T. W. Pedrette. : ; ; : : «: -19320'' 0-0 
G. Brown & Son . : ; F : 13,900 0 oO G. K. Waghorn 3 1,248. 1-2 
ae Price iow d . : oe 3,070 OO LEGGOTT & SPEIGHT, Sunderland (accepted ). 1,214 14 Io 
Thompson ilkinson . . P : fu 19,700.17." 0 
0. Baines : SE eK ny ee 1 2eTOOn” OO SCOTLAND. 
Cope & Raynor : ; ‘ 3 h ‘ 10,840 14 0] For widening part of Mid Street, Lochee, Dundee. Mr. Wm. 
Bower Bros. . ; i . ; . 10,6@ 0 o MACKISON, burgh engineer. 
[. H. Vickers, Ltd. . : =| 10,409;'9, 0 C. Hay & Son. : : : : : -£175 O I 
T. BARLow, Nottingham (acerpted) ; . 9,850 0 0 R. Laing. So MOZAT Ss 'O 
ke Jenkins : : #2) 9,382 1O°#0 J. BRUCE, Burntside Street, Lochee (accepted oe el27 OVO 


"ue B ATH STONE F IRMS, L": 


1 a Br eagans: a interes on 
“Ggstire, toveoxy = BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. awn, worsen 
“ ” ; .W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W, 
| Beoure, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: SBA TEL. aeiakaavehon ROAD, PIMLICO. 
“ LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. "Ss 
2 NGS P. Ap "p 


QUARRIES. Flue oxigen’ | QUARRIES. 


MONK’S PARK. < BOX GROUND. 
ONK’S PA anne ee en’ 


CORSHAM DOWN. . COMBE DOWN. 
9 A 
! CORNGRIT. \ gots. th STOKE GROUND. 
‘ : : FARLEIGH DOWN, POR) obtained only of WESTWOOD” GROUND, d 
stere R f 
ABE Manx, | BRADFORD. Whe” OP The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND, Card Oe Ad 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
ree aN ete ee en i ee ee 


DFORD LEMERE<«Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


1M. ‘the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Council, &e, 


‘|OTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS. 


. OFFIOE HOURS 9 a.m. TO 7 P.M, PRIOE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE, 


LT STRAND, LONRNDOR,. W.C. (IRS FHC0R). 
imerican Maple Flooring. 


_ TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
e Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


WITT & COMPANY, 168,70 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SEVENOAKS. ; SUFFOLK. 


For construction of a supply well and heading, oil-engines, | Foy laying about 6,000 yards of 3-inch and q- ane water. 


pumps, engine-house, a service reservoir of concrete and with valves, hydrants and brick pits for same, anc 
and 
brickwork, and about three miles of cast-iron mains. of a brick base for water-tank, with ‘flooring 


H. CONSTABLE, Penshurst (accepled) .. 14.2j)0907 50.0 Leiston-cum-Sizewell. Mr. H. MILLER, fi: 
Seen Museum Street, Ipswich. [ee 
For alterations and additions to the Gate inn, Wadsley Bridge, Tower, ee 
near Sheffield. Messrs. HaLL & FENTON, architects, | Case Sea Defence Syndicate . . . . £633 
14 St. James’s exa Sheffield. Quantities by architects. Trueman . , . . . - 543 
R.§. Saville  . ao Reeds RE RTO EO sO | oe OFAR j 
T. Margerrison . ‘ : : : . 420 0 0 Ge THURMAN, Walton, Suffolk (accepted) : 
Dyson, Son & Gregory Sra se Ong See ed ARO \ hon] ee OL ROVE eg ae 
J. Bertram . eR eS ago soo | Grimwood |. nc rr as 
G., Allen yo) cea ora a tier aaah Vera oa oN ero | sod ice apne ton wh ieee aes : 
J. S. Teanby eRe : : ; : - 363310' ‘oO Dean. . ° - : * 
G. & C. Earl : 358 2 O eee ey 
W. ANSLEY, Whitehouse Lane, Sheffield (ax ; - Pipelaying. es 
cepted) . ‘ esc taney 354 10 0 | ,Grimwood.° . 4%. |) 
Young, Witney . 2 eae eee 
STAPLEFORD. Het ey ell oie eee ee 
For rebuilding a bridge over the river Beane at Stapleford, Tviecun : ; * es 
near Hertford. Mr. JAMES FARLEY, surveyor, Old Cross, Parkington i K ee j ; 
Wilken Bros dy et ee ee a 
weap 1 RES S| Be ieetaacu) aa 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. : 
For erection of banking premises in High Street, for the TOTTENHAM. 


North-Eastern Banking Co., Ltd. Mr. W. H. LINTON - 
architect, 13 Exchange, Stockton-on-Tees. | FOr alterations 10 (440.450) ae High Road, an 


conversion into houses and shops. Mr. ‘Aucu: 

J.Howe&Co.. . . « « « «£6,674 9 © GREEN, architect. : es 
Allison Bros. . . . . : : . 6,247.0 0 W. H. Howell. ; pee es F eae £152) 
T. Hanby SN et rs WSR te rs DAL gO) J. Groves . ee 1,479 
A.J.Cooke. 5769.0 O| Green & Boxall .  . 1,475 
W. C. ATKINSON, Stockton- on- Tees (accepted )@ 5.459 © O W. Easun i : : Z : Sa aes 

J. Davison : ; : Y 4 . » 5,250 12 9 W. J. Brysouth . ; : : : “ne 

Score Bom W. MOORE (accepted) 


For tar asphalting at the isolation hospital, Gorse Hill | For erection of billiard-room, saloon bar, &¢., at t 


Messrs. HALLIDAY & ROGER, architects, 14 High Street tavern, White Hart Lane. Mr. AUGUSTINE C.Ga 
Cardiff. architect, 111 Fore Street, CREE ne ‘ 
T. FREE & Co., Bristol (accepted). Pee © Weep Ae) KNIGHT & SON (accepted ) : Z i 


BY SPECIA 
APPOINT/IEAT 


MANSIONS, VILLAS, FLATS, COGN as HOU 
OR SINGLE APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


WITH ECONOMY AND DISTINCTI 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS CARRIED OL 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 
CALLERIES fo) Ae ae 
See hae . ( 175-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 

LONDON: 175, 176 SLOANE STREET, a , 
Atso at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN. 
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EE 
aati’ oe eo So ne ee oe. FoR Tin La re Pot ae ble, nc, Ee i Mina. AA 

i ILLUSTRATIONS. WALLINGTON. 

For erection of seven shops and houses at Wallington, Surrey. 

SPUBLIC BATHE, ALLOA, N.B.: SIDE BLOCK. Messrs. WARRAN & STUPART, architects, 385 Green. 
ie | > Se Roan Sra Lanes, Peer: 

18 & 20 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. S. Horwood . : - : : + 2,12;539...0, 9 

a Cropley .__. - : : : : . 10,750 0 O 

|IBDRAL SERIES.RIPON: GENERAL VIEW OF NAVE TO Perr Bureillac y woh. dre teen ten eedey O15 0 

ORGAN SCREEN. Hale& Co. . ; . : ‘ : ot FA3Z  OFLO 
5 ce Ne E. Frost . p - ° ; : - . 6,995 o-0 
ME OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, UXBRIDGE ROAD, w. W. Roberts. ; A : / ‘ 2 = MOO FO” Os 
——_—_——_. W. Goddard . é : - : - J) /5G,2503 7; O 
ST. PETER’S CHURCH, BEXHILL. | G.Jackson . ° , . . . . 6,236 0 0 

| Excavating and clearing stte. 

—— “REO W. Goddard . - ; : ; : ? a5 OF O 
5 TROWBRIDGE. C. H. Bursill . : ; : : : . 604 6 Oo 
rection of a machine bakery at Court Street, Trowbridge. Ce Jackson): : : 5 ; ; ; pelt pee 
ips WALTER W. SNAILUM, architect. Quantities by the Cropley.™. : ; : ‘ : : ; 530, 107.9 
diitect. E. Frost . F A : - é ‘< 475 40:0 

ws Tons |. ; ‘ : ; ; _ £2,600 0 0 Hale & Co. . ; - : : : : 450 0 O 

Hyward & Wooster ab, Ce mgm a Ps oy Met | Sra Qs OO a sae Tew nyse 4 br owe Sot 

i ‘ong & Sons , ‘ ; ; : . 1,993 0 © W. Roberts. . : ; ; . : 300 0 O 
sons Bros. . ? : - - : wnryeusn, OO 

piers 1,697 14 © WALLSEND. 

LINZEY (accepie : ; ; ’ . 1,550 0 O} fp . < ‘ Aet 
tence? : or erection of a convalescent block, isolation block, sic€ 

A hitect’s estimate . : : ‘ : - 1,600 0 © wards. and covered ways. Mr. "FLEMING DAVIDSON, 


| architect, Station Road, Wallsend. 


| 
| 


W. T. Weir ‘ “ - : 23700-Oo O 
| ‘ : WALTS. Davison & Bolan . : : ; j Se ome) 
rxtension of premises, Treorky. - Mr, J. REES, architect, W. Kennedy . : ; ; i 4 DESAEO GO 
bi J. Ross & Son’. . ; : ‘ y Sa EeO OL O 
Bio : , . . > , . £790 © 0 Wav Ge Pyries =<, ‘ ‘ F ; : 25520." 3, O 
hes, Treorky (accepied ) . : . he 7OQ~ 0: 0 Middlemis Bros. 3 , : j : 25 OO 
onstruction of Bankydyffryn water- supply works, Cardi- S. Sheriff . . . : . . . 2) £43500 470 O 
an, Mr. D. MorRIs, engineer, Cardigan. W. Cook . . . : : . . 2,404 0 a 
I VANS, Bryntefi, Cardigan cceeenien ) . .£325 0 o| J. W. Braithwaite. 2,294 10 6 
EA Chase ’ : . 317-10. 0 W. W. RICHARDSON, North Shields (accepted ) 2,070 0 Qa 
J.'eregrine 4 : : Bey kle pea, 
[ed the Poundary:wells of new cemetery at Hope, WORTHING. 
lies & Edwards ; : 5 : : BLI52512 4.0 For painting the railings, seats, shelter seats, ladies’ cloakroom, 
Johnson . : : f : : ; « 134 200 gentlemen’s lavatory and band-stand on the Parade. 
¥ & R. Williams : a 140-2040 E. Lelliott . : ; - ; . £106 14 a 
EO, PROBERT, Hope, near Mold (accepted ) erase Y ONLO A. CHURCHER (accepted Vea : : ; ey tele eh aay 


ALL MALL, S.W. 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 


B. ELB. 
|B. THE ELL. ws ae BEST E LB. 
“5. CRONATION ILLUMINATIONS. E'y"p 


: © BECAUSE 


k 1. It is the CHEAPEST SYSTEM on the MARKET. — - FE L & 
| | & 


, 2. It can be APPLIED in the SHORTEST SPACE of TIME. 
3. It can be FIXED ANYWHERE to ANY DESIGN. E LB. 


_ BIRGEST EFFECTS AT SMALLEsT cosT. EL.B. 


| 
| 
B upernic LIGHTING BOARDS Fi’. 


| B. (BRITISH MANUFACTURING COMPANY; Ltd.), 


iLL MALL, S.W. 7 PALL MALL,LONDON,S.W. 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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WORTHING—continued. : TRADE NOTES. 
For laying of 18-inch rock concrete tubes and. building man- MEssrs. ANDREW HANDYSIDE & Co, LTD., bride 


holes in connection with the discharge from the generating | roof builders, of Derby, have secured the contract fo: 
station to the sewage outfall works, in accordance with the of steel rings in connection with the new hasboue 
Surveyor’s specification, Ealleestonal Wired ><. 


A, Crane . : ; PCD Tee ; 


‘ » 61,382: 8. 0 THE new scarlet fever block of the Sanatorium 
E. H. King 5 5 . . : : Miers icy Go oe) being warmed. and ventilated by means of Shorland: 
E. Kellett . ; i ‘ : iA ; - 1,266 0 5 | fronted patent Manchester stoves in glazed faienc, 
J. A. East (accepted) . p + 1,105 3 O} by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchest 
WE have received a new price list of steel hearth bo. 
Received too late for Classtfication. of which Messrs. Statham & Sons, of Windsor Bridge, § 
af oe | make a specialty, and for which they claim that 


fixed, thoroughly effective and reasonable in price. 
For paving works in Western Road and laying cab-stands in 


: THE vicar and churchwardens of Sherburn-in-E] 
various streets in the borough. Mr. H. H. Scora, sur- ordered of Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock pee 
veyor. 


Leeds, a new Cambridge quarter-chime clock for the 
W. A. MCKELLAR (accepted) : : -£447 © O| church tower as a permanent memorial of the Coron 


For providing and laying asphalte paving in Church Road. has to be working on Coronation Day. 
SEYSSEL & METALLIC Lava ASPHALTE Co. (A6-— MR GEO. WRAGGE is sending out a circul 
cepted) . : 4 : ; ‘ ; -£3cO0 oO 0O| his new Wardry casement, for which he claims tha 
the flat appearance on the outside which was a 
TOTTENSAM. 


For making-up Sussex Gardens, Etherley Road (remainder), | period, and at the same time the 
“Vale Grove, Chandos and Sirdar Roads and Stanhope | in the most exposed positions. 
Gatdens (remainder). Mr. W. H. PREscoTT, engineer. 


Accepted tenders. that since beginning business some four years ago 
G. W. Rowley, Tottenham, Sussex Gardens, £211; Vale Grove | facture of woodworking machinery and appliances 
£301 ; Etherley Road, 4213 ; Stanhope Gardens, 45723. ” | had to continually add new plant to cope with the 
E. Frost, Tottenham, Clarendon Road, £498. ~ ) 
C. Blomfield, Tottenham, Sirdar Road, £1,982. now culminated in their having to remove tone 
comprising four ‘times the’ working area they p 
occupied. Their new works are at Haugh Shaw 
THE Clydebank public baths, which form ‘part of the | Cross, Halifax. . 
municipal buildings scheme of the burgh, are now open MEssrs. J. H. SANKEY & SON, Essex Wh: 
The building, which is situated opposite the new town Town, have sent us a circular relating to their im 
hall, is a continuation towards the south of that appro- | trap, for which they claim the following advantag 
priated to the fire brigade and firemen’s houses, The pond, | made of best glazed imperishable stoneware, it | 
which is lit by means ofa glass roof and the electric light, is | rode or become offensive ; its inlet and outlet are 
50 feet long by 25 wide. ‘There are twenty-four retiring boxes | alignment ; it supports its own weight; it is ea 


for swimmers, and a gallery runs along the sides of the pond, | any workman ; no plumber is required, as with le: 
as well as at the top end. The scheme also includes twelve effects a saving of expense in fixing ; has a clearing 
slipper baths, eight of these being set apart for men and four for special secure screw stopper; an effectual wat 
' women, its cost is only 3s. 6d. 
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NORMAN & STACEY, Ltd.3xs 


252, 253, 254, 255 & 256 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. (Oxford Street End) 


‘1p danger of fire in large institutions is always serious, 
j1e loss of life which has unfortunately occurred in the 
das led the authorities to take special precautions. One 
4. best is the provision of portable hand fire apparatus, so 
tny outbreak of fire can be dealt with promptly, and the 
.¢ politan Asylums Board has evidently recognised this, for 
ave just placed an order for over 160 Merryweather hand 
imps to be placed in London fever hospitals. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


} DATION-STONES have been laid of a new church and 
lin connection with the Burnley Methodist Free Church 
. h + 
rt Shaw, near Oldham, corner-stones have been laid of a 
>yimitive Methodist chapel which is being erected, at a 
Neesoo/, on the site of the old chapel, built in 1835. 
reports be true, a mania for hotel construction has struck 
~York. No fewer than ninety hotels of various sizes are 
taid to be in course of construction, or will be before the 
ifthe year, ata total cost of 40,000,000 dols. 
NEW Roman Catholic church is about to be erected at 
sford Hill. The work will be carried through in three 
lame frst, which will be undertaken immediately, is the 
ing of the chancel and transepts and the first bay of the 
}. The dedication will be to St. Ignatius. 
I aiMtonday’s meeting of the Johnstone (N.B.) Council, 
st Lang in the chair, a number of competitive plans were 
ie the Council relative to the extension and improvement 
e town hall. The plan marked No. I, in the opinion of 
sown Council, was the best, and it was found this was by 
Robert M‘Lelland, architect, Bath Street, Glasgow. 
HE foundation-stone of a new Baptist chapel at Atherton, 
s, was laid on the roth inst. The chapel will occupy the 
of the old building in Tyldesley Road. Seating accommoda- 
vill be provided 1or about 700 people. The total cost will 
‘pout 6,000/., 4,600/ of which had been raised prior to 
i-day. At the ceremony and meeting which followed 378/. 
realised, and an effort is 10 be made to raise 1,0cc/. by a 
gir in October. 


; 
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A MEETING of the Strathdon (N.B.) Parish Council was 
held on Saturday, when a report, drawn up by Mr. Ross, 
Glenkindie, on the state of the wooden bridge over the Don 
between the church and Bellabeg was laid before the meeting 
and considered. As the report was to the effect that the bridge 
was no longer safe for vehicular traffic, the Council agreed to 
obtain estimates for the construction of an iron bridge, leaving 
it to a future meeting to determine whether the work should be 
proceeded with or not. 


THE foundation-stones were on Saturday laid at Derby by 
the mayor (Alderman Woodiwiss) and the two borough 
members (Sir Thomas Roe and Mr. Richard Bell) of a 
Friendly and Trade Societies’ hall. The premises, which are 
to be most up-to-date in character, will include a hall, to be 
called St. George’s Hall, capable of accommodating 1,300 
people, besides numerous lodge-rooms and rooms for social 
intercourse. 

THE Kirkcaldy School Board have decided to proceed with 
the erection of a new elementary school in connection with the 
high school, and competitive plans have been received, and a 
special meeting of the Board has been called to make a 
selection. The Board are being pressed by the Department to 
proceed with the extension of Kirkcaldy technical school, and 
competitive plans for this work have also been received. It is 
estimated that the building of the two schools will entail a cost 
of about 20,000/. ; 

AT last week’s meeting of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board a tender was accepted for the construction. of a new 
graving dock in connection with the Herculaneum system, at 
the extreme south end of the Board’s estate. The successful 
tenderers were Messrs. Baldry & Yerburgh, contractors, West- 
minster. It was stated that the new dock was to be about 
740 feet long, and that it would occupy two years in con- 
struction The amount of the successful tender was not 
mentioned. 


——$—$————————— 
—_————$——— 


Ata numerously attended extraordinary general meeting 
of.the shareholders of - the Imperial Insurance Company, 
Ltd. (Fire), a resolution was unanimously passed to adopt the 
agreement for the fusion, upon the terms and conditions 
arranged, of that company’s business, goodwill and assets with 
those of the Alliance Assurance Company, Ltd. 
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Is the name of the Improved Cerm-Proof Filter sold by 


| BERKEFELD FILTER CO. Ltd. 121 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


INSTRUCTION. 
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House Filter H{ as sketched, 30/= 
Smaller Size F, 22/6 


Architects are invited to 
see these Filters 
in operation 
at our Showrcoms. 


ANDREW WILSON writes as follows :—‘“ The ‘Tubor’ Filters sold by the Berkefeld 
filter Co., Limited, London, W:, remove all germs from water. They therefore represent ideal 
lters, giving pure (i.e. germless) water, and thus prevent Typhoid and many other diseases.” 
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BUILDING ACCIDENTS. 


In the yard of Messrs. Good & Sons, builders, on Monday 
afternoon, some men were engaged in removing a log frame 
saw, weighing about 4 tons, by means of a travelling crane, 
when the supports collapsed and the saw fell upon Frank 
Spencer and John Claxton, killing them instantly. Two 
‘other men, who were standing near the crane, were terribly 
injured, one having both legs broken and the other sustaining 
a serious internal hurt. 

A SERIOUS accident occurred at a building in course of 
erection in Middleton Street, Ibrox, Govan, by which an 
apprentice bricklayer, named Andrew Bulloch, seventeen years 
of age, lost his life. He was- working on the top of the north 
gable when he slipped and fell to the ground, a distance of 
35 feet. Healighted on a heap of bricks, and received terrible 
injuries, from which he died in the Western Infirmary. 

ANOTHER accident occurred at New Street station, Birming- 
ham. The roof of the station is being painted, and a scaffold 
builder named Patrick Jordan was engaged, at a height of about 
go feet from the ground, in the construction of a scaffold for 
the painters. He missed his footing and fell backwards. He 
tried to get hold of a portion of the scaffold, but failed to get a 
sufficient grip, and he fell on the metals below, his head being 
terribly mangled. Death was instantaneous. 


VARIETIES. 


THEIR Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
paid a visit to Rhyl on Monday for the purpose of opening the 
new Royal Alexandra Hospital. 

, IT was announced at the Bournemouth Town Council 
meeting on Wednesday that there were nineteen applications 
for the new post of town clerk at a salary of 1,000/ per annum. 

THE death is announced as having occurred on Tuesday 
last of Sir George F. Duckett, Bart., in his ninety-second year. 
Sir George Duckett was a well-known archeologist, and a 
frequent contributor to the proceedings of the antiquarian 
societies of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

THE freedom of the Plumbers’ Company has been presented 
to Mr. Andrew Carnegie as a medium for the expression of 
national sentiment in regard to the enlightened method and 


exceptional. magnitude of his benefactions in aid of higher 
education. 
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In the Kirkcaldy post office, which has bee 
of construction since the beginning of October — 
mises most suitable for the growing postal bus 
burgh have now been completed. The prem: 
occupy a site in Hunter Street, are in the Scott 
style of architecture, and built of selected white sto 
Grange Quarries, Burntisland, at a cost of nearly 8 


THE following gentlemen have been selected 
before the Derby Town Council on June 4, when the 
ment of town clerk will be made:—Mr, W. H., And 
forty, town clerk of York; Mr. G. T. Lee, aged thi 
town clerk of Dewsbury ; Mr. F. C. Lloyd, aged forty 
clerk of Huddersfield ; and Mr. H. M. Robinson, ag 
six, town clerk of Shoreditch, 


AT the recent examinations of the Surveyors 
held in Glasgow, the following candidates qualified 
ship: As Fellow—J. C. Peace, P.A.S.1, Kerse est 
Falkirk ; as professional associates—T. R. Canch. 
St. Andrew’s ; Donald M‘Lean, jun., Rhives, Golspi 
Orr, Portland estate office, Kilmarnock ; as stud 
V. Makins, 79 West Regent Street, Glasgow ; John 
Whitsome Hill, Chirnside (exempted from examinatio 
duction of leaving certificates necessary to satisfy 


AT the close of last week’s meeting of the Pol 
Town Council, Provost Leckie, who presided, made 
the fact that this was the last meeting of the Cot 
Mr. Campbell, town clerk, and Mr. Prentice, his depw 
attend. He expressed the regret of the Council at p 
one who had served them for upwards of thirty ye 
hoped that Mr. Campbell would enjoy many years of h 
prosperity. Mr, Campbell and Mr. Prentice acknowle 
kindly expressions of the Council. 


THE new church of St. Paul in Kimberworth Road, 
ham, was consecrated on the 8th inst. It is to take 
of the mission church established in Midland Road 
ago. The site contains 1,320 square yards. Th 
building is only part of an important scheme, th 
which have been prepared by Messrs. Stock, Page | 
London. Accommodation is now provided for 25 
and, when funds permit, two additional bays have t 
to the nave and side aisles erected. The total c 
church as it now is is 2,800/, The builders are 
Thornton & Son, of Rotherham. (ee 
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‘coMMODIOUS new drill hall, &c., for Nos. 11 and 12 
sinies of the 1st Norfolk Royal Garrison Artillery (Volun- 
, was opened on Friday last at Harleston, Norfolk. The 
| the new buildings is a plot of land near the railway 
‘a, where from the designs of Mr. A. Pells, of Beccles, a 
st of premises has been erected by Mr. A. F. Rayner, the 
ctor. The buildings comprise a large drill hall 100 feet 
¢zth by 40 feet in width and 36 feet high in the centre, 
ji by a skylight running almost the entire length of the 
gntiguous to which are a dwelling-house for the instructor, 
jaoury, Officers’ room and store. 


‘ig annual exhibition of work executed in the Board 
s of London will be held at the Examination Hall, 
{ia Embankment, W.C. (adjoining Waterloo Bridge), on 
(esday, June 18, and the three following days. The 
ition will be opened by Lord Reay, G.C.S.I, G.C.LE. 
man of the Board), at 3 o’clock P.M., and will include 
jens of drawing, colourwork, modelling, woodwork, 
) arving, metalwork, needlework, infants’ work, cookery, 

housewifery from the day and evening schools, 
Rae the schools for the blind, deaf, and special instruc- 
nd also work from the truant and industrial schools. 
, willalso be included scientific apparatus which has been 
<ucted by the teachers and pupils. 


} NEW Wesleyan church has been formally declared 
1 at King’s Norton, Birmingham. _ This building, 
( forms part of an important scheme of extension which 
-ast year entered upon by the Birmingham Wesleyan 
tidists, was designed by Messrs. Ewen Harper & Brother, 
jmingham, and built by Messrs. Harley & Son, at a total 
sf about 3,500/, It is anave and aisle structure, providing 
«modation for 500 worshippers, and built of brick with 
facings, in the Tudor Gothic style of architecture. A 
spire raised to a height of 80 feet from the ground gives 
lignified appearance. The principal entrance has a 
led and traceried archway, with mullioned window above, 
| side spaciousness is imparted by the open timbered roof. 
) has been left for extension by the addition of a chancel. 


th annual business meeting of the*Glasgow local section 


Institution of Electrical Engineers was held on Tuesday 
rig in the hall of the Philosophical Society. Professor 
sus Maclean presided. The report by the committee 
| that the papers submitted during the session had all 
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the parent institution had already published the president’s 
address, Mr. Murray Morrison’s paper on “Aluminium,” and 
Mr, J. C. A. Ward’s paper on “ Mains,” with the discussions 
that took place upon them. There was a net increase of 
thirty-one in the membership of the section, which now stood 
at 189. Office-bearers were appointed as follows :— Past chair- 
men, Lord Kelvin and Dr. Magnus Maclean; chairman, Mr. 
Henry A. Mavor; vice-chairman, Mr. W. A. Chamen ; and 
hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. E. George Tidd, 

THE new Corporation baths which have been erected in 
High Street, Bolton, were opened on Saturday last. They 
adjoin the public library, and have a commanding frontage of 
about r12 feet, with two ranges of windows. The structure is 
of local brick, with Ruabon red terra-cotta dressings. The 
basement contains a large boiler-house and other usual 
accommodation. The plunge bath, which is on the ground 
floor, is 75 feet long by 26 feet wide, and is arranged in 
accordance with the rules of the Swimming Association. 
There are thirty-nine dressing-boxes, shower bath, attendants’ 
room, &c., with a gallery over these for the use of visitors on 
the occasion of aquatic galas. The roof of the plunge bath is 
of the lantern type, of iron and glass. Nine slipper baths for 
men are provided on the same floor, the women’s slipper baths 
being on the upper storey. A capacious laundry is furnished, 
and the caretaker’s house is at one end of the main building. 
The entire pile has a neat and substantial appearance. The 
fittings and general equipment of every department of the 
interior of the baths are of the most complete and modern 
character, thoroughly adapted for their purpose. The archi- 
tect is Mr. R. Knill Freeman, the general contractor being 
Mr. John Halliwell, also of Bolton. 

Ai Horwich, Lancs, on the 8th inst., a new church was 
dedicated to St. Catherine. The site of the new building is 
near Chorley New Road, andthe portion completed consists 
of lofty nave, side aisles, vestries, and temporary chancel, 
leaving transepts, side chapel, chancel, and east end to be 
added at some future time. The present part provides about 
690 sittings, which number will be largely increased when the 
church is completed. In the basement a large parish room is 
provided, also lavatories, &c. Externally the building is in 
local brick, with red Ruabon terra-cotta dressings and north 
country green slates with red ridge. The windows are filled 
with lead glazing of ornamental design, and the clerestory 
walls are finished with rough-cast, the lower walls being faced 


if a very high standard, and the publishing committee of with pressed brick with internal dressings of red Rainhill stone. 
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The inside woodwork is of pitch-pine, left unvarnished, the 
inner boarded ceilings, which will be waggon shaped, being 
left to be carried out at some future time. The floors of pas- 
sages to aisles are of red Ruabon tiles, and the main entrances 
are at the west end, handsome internal screens of pitch-pine 
fitted with lead glazing being provided to each. 


BULFORD Church, Wilts, the chancel of which has been 
carefully restored at a cost of 300/, was reopened on the 
8th inst. .» The church is an ancient edifice of stone and brick 
in the Eariy English style, consisting of chancel, nave, north 
transept, south porch, and a western tower containing two bells. 
The earliest part of the church is the chancel, which has 
windows of the twelfth century. The chancel arch is also 
Norman, and the north wali of the nave cannot be much later. 
It is thought that the great south porch is probably of the 
thirteenth century, and must have been intended for a tower. 
The restoration which has just been completed forms only a 
part of what has to be done as funds permit. The foundations 
have been underpinned and made secure, and the walls cleaned 
and thoroughly renovated., The old plaster ceiling, which 
covered a beautiful moulded oak roof, has been removed’ and 
the roof has been carefully repaired, new work being put in 
where necessary. The east window has been restored. The 
old stone mullions had fallen out, and they have been replaced 
by wooden ones, and part of the window had been built up with 
bricks. In carrying out the work some interesting discoveries 
have been made. A squint has been revealed in the north side 
of the chancel wall, and on removing the plaster it was found 

_ that the walls had originally been coloured A portion of the 
wall has been left uncovered to show the colouring. The open 
roof is a distinct improvement to the church, and ‘with the 
renovated windows the chancel now presents an appearance 
which will be pleasing to all who take an interest in the old 
building. 


THE fine old church of St. Peter, Corby, Northants, has 
just been thoroughly restored under the care of Mr. J. C. 
Traylen, A R.I.B.A., of Stamford, at a cost which has exceeded 
3,000/. The fine old edifice has been thoroughly restored 
throughout, the new work being done as far as possible to 
harmonise with the old, which is about the fourteenth century 
date. All the roofs are of oak, that of the chancel being very 
handsomely carved, and all representing a free treatment of 
fourteenth century work. All the windows have been releaded, 
the old quarry glass being replaced as far as possible. A new 
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stained-glass window has been erected in the west 
new north aisle by Messrs. J. Hardman & Son. 
ham, the cost of the same having been borne by 
and congregation in commemoration of the reo ni 
church. The whole of the church has been reseq 
of New Zealand pine, the seats being covered y, 
old west gallery has been removed, and a new nort! 
giving seating accommodation for an additional 
In constructing the new north aisle the old wall 
down and superseded by three arches supporte 
pillars, while the old windows have been insert 
outer wall. The chancel has been refloored wi 
those under the altar being blue and black in 
with gilt-corners, the remainder being in black nd 
of the signs of Alpha and Omega. A new por 
erected of pine, and the whole of the interior fittir 
A new pulpit has been added, this being of ala 
Weldon stone, with a beautiful carved figuré under th 
representing St. John the Baptist. oe 


oo 


THE demolition of the old lantern and do 
Rock lighthouse is now being proceeded with 
octagonal wall which forms the light-room h 
removed, and this will take a considerable time, a 
stones will have to be broken into smaller pieces b 
cast into the sea, so that no damage may be d 
‘stones washing against the cast-metal landing p 


permanently placed in 
but it is an excellent piece of mechanism, the lens 
lantern itself, and a small clockwork machine 
revolves the shade round the light, giving the ch 
red and white flash every half minute. The whole 

stands about 4 feet high and weighs about 3 ewt, / 
rary pole has been erected from which to expl 
fog signal when necessary.’ The beautiful old 
case, along with other material, have been remoy 
but the two fog bells still occupy their position on t 
It is understood that both bells and machine are. 

the Edinburgh Museum. Ue 
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| ROYAL OPERA HOUSE IMPROVEMENTS. 


+ the commencement of the Coronation season at the 
House the owners have seen the completion of their 
yxtensive scheme of alterations and improvements, which 
ed much of a structural as well-as of a mechanical and 
itive character. 
*e owners, the Grand Opera Syndicate, Limited (directors 
je Grey and Mr. H. V. Higgins, and secretary Mr. Neil 
«h), have had three years for the development of the 
ig, the lease of which was purchased from Mr. F aber 
| n 1899, the ground landlords being the Bedford Estate. 
e work was executed piecemeal, generally between the 
tive opera seasons and ball seasons, and the architect 
tr. Edwin O. Sachs, who in many respects also acted as 


 2er. L 
“e exact figures of the expenditure are not available, but 
‘ost of the work must have been considerable, as it 


«cally affected every part of the structure, and included 


s of an expensive character, such as the entire re-equip- 
of the stage with modern mechanism and the entire 
jig of the house by electricity. In respect to the execu- 
| the work, we believe Mr. Sachs had the co-operation of 
‘ell-known German expert, Herr Brandt, for a portion of 
‘gework whilst Mr. Wingfield Bowles was responsible 
electric lighting of the house. 

‘jumerable contractors were employed during the progress 
:. works, and among them were primarily—the builders, 
ss, Colls & Sons, of Coleman Street; the engineers, 
$$. Drew-Bear, Perks & Co.; further, the Thames Bank 
orks and Engineering Company; Messrs. Townsend, 
lin & Makovski for the electric lighting; Messrs. Merry- 
er as fire engineers; and Messrs. Bertram as decorators. 
e extensive alterations place the building cn an entirely 
/oting, both in respect to its position as a property and 
ee among the opera houses of the world. That the 


ig should be so unfortunately situated in a thoroughfare 
character of Bow Street in the midst of market produce 
( course, regrettable, but once within the doors of the 
(ag there is nothing to be found that does not meet with 
in ideas and requirements for an opera house. 
je works executed under the direction of Mr. Sachs 
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extended as already stated from 1899 to the current season, 
and their nature*is enumerated below from notes and parti- 
culars we have. been able to gather from the progress made 
from time to time. : 

With the important work of the remodelling of the stage, 
offices, stores and wardrobes we dealt at some length a year 
ago, since when other important works have completed the 
scheme. Important amongst these is the electric lighting of 
the front of the house, where the principal corridors, the saloon 
and lounges are now electrically lighted, gas having almost 
been done away with. The gas chandelier has been replaced 
by a number of pendant electric lights which are very effective; 
they are run in two circuits planned in the form of two rings. 
The fittings are of a neat pattern. The switch-board for this 
part of the house is fitted independently of the stage switch- 
board, and has been placed below the vestibule on the Bow 
Street side, with access by a stalls corridor. 

The rearrangement of the stalls, with new exits and the 
provision of a special stall corridor, was an improvement of 
considerable extent. This alteration gives the auditorium 
additional seating accommodation, 7 e. two new boxes and some 
forty additional stalls. The stalls are now provided with three 
exits. 

The exit to Floral Street for the pit and first tier box- 
holders has been remodelled. 

New entrances have been cut into the Bow Street portico, 
and thereby the whole of the carriage arrangements have 
been greatly improved. The time occupied in filling and 
emptying the theatre is materially reduced. 

The saloon has been improved by the addition of some 
large pictures and general redecoration. 

A conservatory lounge has been constructed over the main 
porch. It contains bars, and affords accommodation for 
smoking. It was constructed by Messrs. Barker. 

The warming and ventilation scheme of the auditorium is 
on the Plenum system. By adopting the Plenum system, and 
doing away with the large chandelier which acted as an outlet 
in former years, the state of the draughts will no doubt be 
improved. The fans for the ventilation scheme are electrical 
fans, for which special mains have been run. 

The orchestral alterations involved picking up the front of 
the stage with some light girders supported by steel columns, 
a space having to be formed: underneath in the front of the 
stage to take a number of musicians. 

The improvements in the decorations include the Royal 
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box, Royal approach and Royal smoking-room. The corridors | 


have been 1edecorated in green. New upholstery has been 
provided throughout, including the tip-up seats. 

The installation of a red-silk drapery curtain by Messrs. 
Bertram in the proscenium opening has materially altered the 
appearance of the house in a satisfactory sense. 

The sanitary arrangements have been: thoroughly over- 
hauled, and the principal lavatories added to and ventilated. 
The appliances are Doulton’s. Several Blackman fans have 
been used to assist the ventilation. 

The office accommodation at the corner of Bow Street has 
been remodelled, and now comprises an outer office, a secre- 
tary’s-room, a director’s-room and a telephone-room, with 
‘approaches both from Bow Street and Floral Street. The 
management, further, have now at their command an elaborate 
system of public and private telephones, speaking-tubes and 
bells. Every part of the house is now in close touch with the 
management’ The box office has been provided with private 
telephones from the libraries, and a private telephone to the 
nearest fire station has also been installed. 

A large asbestos curtain has been provided between the 
auditorium and stage, and was constructed by Messrs. Merry- 
weather. The total area of the screen covered with asbestos 
is 3,286 square feet. The total weight of the ironwork is about 
7 tons, and the counterbalance weighs about 2} tons. The 
curtain ‘can be worked either from the stage or from the stage- 
door keeper’s room. 

The above describes shortly the extent of the work ; 
individual sections of it may still call for comment on a future 
occasion. 

_ The Grand Opera Syndicate have shown a progressive 
Spirit in undertaking these extensive operations, and Mr. Sachs, 
the architect, the various consultants, and the stage manage- 
ment, in whose hands the modernised building has now been 
placed, should be proud of the opportunity that has been 
offered them. 


THE AMERICAN GENERAL CONTRACTOR. - 


AS our building operations become more complex and expen- 
sive, says the Architectural Record, new agencies must be 
employed to render them more effective. With the increased 
cost of structures has come the necessity for more perfect 
mechanical appliances for handling materials, a more highly 
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developed system of operating and more effective c 
handling men in large numbers. A few years 
struction of a million dollar building was regarde 
undertaking, but to-day there are numerous build 
York the cost of which involved the expenditur 
millions. The modern builder is not only architect, br 
and artisan as well. In the field of construction he isa 
whose training demands the manipulation in a broad a: 
way of the whole operation, and the handling of the 
details as well. One of the most flattering evidences 
dence in a builder is to have a contract awarded hi 
merit of his work rather than the fact that he ist 
bidder. This speaks far more than any testimonial t 
written, for it shows in the most practical way that] 
worth more to a client at a higher price than that a 
petitors Such a compliment was recently p; 
Charles T. Wills, and no man has taken so larg 
revolutionising the building trade of New York. 
plans for the New York Stock Exchange were finally 
the question came up as to who should have cha 
construction. Some of the committee suggested th 
be let to the lowest bidder, but this suggestion was not rece 
favourably by the majority. They preferred to place the 
portant work in the care of a builder whose works are acc 
as the highest type of building construction. Rep 
expenditure of three million dollars, with its construction 
bodying the highest achievements of modern engineerin; 
the building committee of the Exchange were u 
choosing for this important work Mr. Charles T. W 
architect, Mr. George B. Post, heartily endorsed the 
The class of buildings being erected to-day is different 
the character of the buildings ten years ago, and ea 
presents a special problem. The builder of to-day 
both engineer and architect. He must bring to I 
difficulties which confront him a trained mind, w 
powers of organisation and fertility of resource, 
Building in New York has from the beginning | 
lated by economic considerations. Ever since the cit 
metropolitan characteristics the work of the build 
increasing in importance. In no other city in the wo 
much capital been used in producing residences and struct 
dedicated to commercial and pleasure pursuits, — he j 
cost of building in the city of New York amounts 
than the yearly cost of the food for its inhabitants 
builder is prominent in the metropolitan field. 
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js not far to seek. The enormous increase in land 
and the improvements made in building construction 
airned the buildings erected in New York thirty years 
‘to simple encumbrances It is not a unusual thing 
‘jy York to see a handsome commercial building torn 
o make room for a modern sky-scraper, which will prove 
rofitable. 
‘jess than twenty-five years a new architecture has been 
,\ced and perfected among us that has practically revolu- 
jd all previous methods of construction. The problems 
nfront the builder to-day are of such a widely different 
ster from all that the world has ever known before, that 
yonstitute a new era of engineering science. And it is 
ae they are the most varied and difficult problems that 
 ilder ever had to face, because they necessitate greater 
ydge, experience, skill and resources than any nation of 
is ever bad, or dreamed of having, that no_fair- 
judge would hesitate to accord the modern New York 
kc the very foremost place in all the history of his profes- 
) The high buildings in New York to-day are the archi- 
ulfeatures of the city. That they are the safest in the 
-1e has only to inquire the rates of insurance on them to 
| The difficulties both of design and construction 
i in our new public and commercial architecture 


— 


i fill pages, but our builders have attacked the problems of 
«construction, overcome every obstacle and silenced every 
yng voice’ They have erected more imposing structures 
i mtributed more new knowledge of constructive engineer- 
Jan the world had learned in centuries before. We shall 
;empt to describe all the work that Mr. Wills has done, 
sin allude to the most important of his contracts. From 
‘entice days he has had a liking: for the more serious 
ims of the structural arts, and his ability to overcome 
(Jes that would be the despair of less able men_ has 
id him the favour and liking of the most prominent 
kects. To-day it requires that the contractor shall be not 
y man of the most unquestioned financial responsibility, 
‘Iso one of superior organising powers and fertility of 
c'ce to meet the difficulties that are sure to arise and which 
ut be foreseen. Mr Charles T. Wills has carried out a 
tsing number of important contracts, including the finest 
¢ buildings, club-houses, railway depdts, residences, 
inent houses, churches, factories and theatres, and to-day 
saany large contracts on hand for office buildings _ par- 
fy. Among his numerous new contracts we must not 
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f rget the builling to te erected on the corner of Pine Street 
and Nassau, which will b2 an addition of which New York may 
well be proud. 


AN AMERICAN HOSPITAL. 


THE Commissioners of the District of Columbia have selected 
Frank Miles Day & Bro., of Philadelphia, as the architects to 
furnish the plans and supervise the construction of the mag- 
nificent new municipal hospital to be built at head of Thirteenth 
Street, Washington, D.U., which will be, says the Architects 
and Builders’ Journal, the handsomest and best equipped in 
the world. They will serve for a term of years, receiving com- 
pensation in accord with the final cost of the buildings. 

Mr. Edmund Wheelwright, of Boston, the. professional 
adviser of the commissioners, who is an expert on hospital 
matters, says that the plans show a thorough study of the 
subject, the problems of the situation being dealt with, in 
masterly fashion. The front of the main building suggests old 
Independence Hall at Philadelphia. The building 1s capable 
of economic treatment or elaboration in accordance with the 
appropriations which Congress may make. 

Mr. Frank Miles Day is one of the national officers of the 
American Institute of Architects, and is president of the local 
chapter in Philadelphia. He and his brother designed the 
magnificent new operating amphitheatre for the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Philadelphia, said to be the largest 
amphitheatre of its kind in the world, and having a seating 
capacity of 500. They also recently designed the Horticultural 
Building in Philadelphia, and have been engaged on many 
other important works. 

The computed cost of the new hospital is now placed at 
3,000,000 dols. The site is a beautiful piece of rolling wood- 
jand of some thirty acres, situated on Brightwood avenue, 
directly at the end of Kansas Avenue, down which it will look, 
and adjoins the magnificent public park system of the Capitol, 
the Soldiers’ Home being not far to the east. 

The ceMtial group of buildings will be arranged about a 
quadrangular court on Brightwood Avenue. Directly opposite 
the gate of entrance will be the administration building, 
200 feet by 60, flanked on the one side by the surgical building 
and on the other by the medical and autopsy building. Each 
of these will contain an amphitheatre seating 202, and will 
measure 2co by 80 feet. The style of architecture of this 
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complete the hospital settlement, is the Georgian, red brick and 
Indiana limestone being used in all. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ASSOCIATION OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 


ON Saturday last a large number of members of the Birming- 
ham Association of Mechanical Engineers paid a visit to 
Kidderminster and inspected the steam turbines at the British 
Electric Traction Company’s generating station. Arriving at 
Kidderminster at 2.43, they were received by Mr. W. Griffiths, 
the company’s chief engineer, who took them up to the station 
in two of the electric cars, which were reserved for them. The 
turbines at the station, of which there are two, were supplied 
by Messrs. C. A. Parsons & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
develop 500 h.p. The turbine engine is an attempt at quite a 
radical change, and seeks at one swoop to get rid of all the 
reciprocating parts, such as pistons, rods, cranks and side- 
valves. The high speed of revolutions which is admitted to be 
so desirable becomes at once attainable to such an extent that 
no less than 2,500 revolutions can be obtained with safety. 
The leading idea of the invention which is to effect sach great 
changes may almost be said to be that of a windmill, adapted 
of course to the action of steam, which is capable of such great 
control and of such steadiness of supply as compared with 
that of the proverbially fickle element, A very large number 
of curved vanes, shaped very like the blades of a screw pro- 
peller, are affixed to the shafting in regular order and grada- 
tion. The part of the shaft thus fitted is enclosed in a 
steam-tight chest. The inner side of this chest. is filled with 
similar vanes, which, when the chest js in position, fill up the 
Space between the corresponding vanes on the shafting. The 
chest being closed, on the admission of steam at its end the 
jet impinges on the row of blades nearest to it, and they bar 
the movement. The blades fixed to the chest cannot, of course, 
make way for it. Owing to their shape, however, the others 
are impelled to turn aside, and in doing so they naturally cause 
the shaft to which they are attached to revolve. As they do so 
‘the steam first admitted works past them and begins to affect 
the following series of blades, and so on. The continued 
supply of steam prolongs the action upon the front row. Thus 
all the rows are quickly brought into action, and the speed of 
revolution increases till the full power of the steam supply is at 
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group, as well as of the thirty-three other buildings which will - 


7] 


work and the engine attains its maximum speed, 
inspection the party proceeded by the cars to St 
tea was provided at the Tontine hotel. The 
Conaty, took the chair, and was supported by Mr 
Mr. E. Hazel, past presidents. A cordial vote 
passed to Mr. A Lycett for the permission so. 
to inspect the station, and to Mr. W. Griffiths 
to the-party during the visit. The return to Birr 
made by the 7.31 train from Kidderminster, a ve: 
day being spent. ke 


NEW YORK SCHOOL PLUMBING. 


THERE are in Greater New York over 400° 
buildings in charge of the committee on bu 
Department of Education. In them, says the 
Record, the plumbing is supervised by a sanitary 
in the older structures much of the installati 
replaced or modified to conform to modern prac 
the new buildings provides for numerous require 
the usual toilet necessities. For this service v. 
fixtures and details have been adopted, some o 


3 by 4-inch electric pump. The pumps are cross 
and discharge into 12-inch cylindrical chambers . 
from each of which there are 2-inch risers to. c 
rectangular steel storage tanks in the attic. The 
cross-connected and are respectively 10 by Io by 
9 by 9 by 6 feet. They have 13-inch flange-connecte 
and supply all fixtures above the first floor. The elect 
is controlled by an automatic\high and low-water swi 
tank, which is enclosed in a fireproof box, and 
enclosed in canvas covers with straps and buckle 
basins, janitor’s sinks and shower baths are s 


tank pressure with hot water heated by a bas 
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g circulation pipes to a 4o-gallon galvanised iron boiler. 
are two main hot-water risers and circulation pipes, each 
in expansion joint in each storey and with vents opening 
he storage tanks above the water line. 

ye fresh air inlet box for the main trap is supplied with 
rat CC ntrolled by a stop and waste cock inside the cellar 
aa 


) The court-drain catch-basins are supplied with cold 


¢ and with steam. Water supply pipes between floors are 
j:ed and covered with canvas ; where they extend through 
ne loors of pupils’ closets they are enclosed in cast-iron 
<25 flush with the ceiling and extending 4 inches above the 
sclevel. No pipes are enclosed in walls or partitions or are 
syed with plaster, wood or otherwise concealed. The feet 
f | vertical soil, waste and vent lines terminate with T 
shes of the same size with screw plugs for cleaning out. 
floor drain is supplied with water through a 32-inch com- 
veion hose bibb cock and gate valve, both with removable 
ares. Outside rain-water leaders have at their feet 6 feet 
spias of rectangular cast-iron pipe After completion all soil, 
«and vent-pipe lines are cleaned by a wire brush, and are 
ab cted to both smoke test and pressure test from water fill- 
gre pipes to the top of the vertical lines. 
‘he drinking fountains have special faucets with self- 
log push knobs which are adjusted to deliver when open a 
st, water from which the pupil may drink without touching 
sjucet with the lips. The overflow wastes into a soapstone 
in with a raised convex strainer waste. The chemical and 
ical laboratory sinks are of Alberene stone with overflow, 
a cast-iron waste pipe, trap and fittings. The former are 
uported in bridle irons and have extra heavy pantry faucets, 
: olling gate valves and hose nozzles. , Sinks in the 


jo gical and physiological laboratories and elsewhere are of 
as ron with cast-iron backs and overflows, and are supported 
 ast-iron brackets. They have wrought-iron waste, brass 
‘a, compression flange, hose bibb faucet and air chamber. 
rh phetographer’s sink in the dark room is made of Alberene 
fo, supported on iron brackets, has cast-iron waste, brass 
ra and two extra heavy brass pantry “faucets with hose 
ies and controlling 3-inch brass gate valves. Adjoining 
hiisink is a wooden trough lined with 5-pound sheet lead 
mtburned seams. The trough is supplied with cold water 
righ three 8-inch brass compression faucets, and has a 
taling overflow and a 1-inch lead waste pipe conhected 
hrigh the end of the stone sink by a brass street washer 
102 €. 
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The toilet-room on the fifth floor is fitted with shower baths 
essentially like those for public school No. 1 at the corner of 
Oliver and Catherine Streets. The fourteen shower-bath rooms, 
about 3 feet by 6 feet in plan, are arranged in a double row, 
back to back with the showers set on the dividing partition. 
Underneath this longitudinal partition there is an open floor 
gutter towards which the floor is pitched from both rows of 
bath-rooms. The floor is of cement pitched to strainers, and 
calculated to be flushed with a hose The end partitions are 
carried to the ceiling, and the intermediate ones have an open 
space above them and are covered over the tops of the rooms 
with galvanised wire netting in removable channel iron 
frames. 

The doors have spring butts to keep them open normally. 
Each room contains a solid concrete seat under the shower, a 
pair of japanned clothes-hooks secured to the top rail of the 
door, and a rubber curtain which divides the room into a 
dressing and bathing compartment, and is supported with rings 
from a I-inch iron pipe curtain-pole, which is secured by wall 
flanges to the partition slabs 

The showers are of a special pattern. Each is set in an 
inclined position, and has narrow slotted holes instead of 
circular spray openings, thereby producing flat instead of 
needle-shaped jets. The heads are nickel-plated, and are set, 
as shown in the detail, on galvanised-iron frames bolted to the 
partition frames, and have #?-inch branches to the 13-inch hot 
and cold-water supply pipes. Each supply branch has a quick- 
opening lever-handle valve operated by achain pull and com- 
manded by a gate valve The hot water is connected to the 
cold-water supply branch between the cold-water main and 
the shower, so that no hot water can be used until the cold- 
water valve is opened, thus preventing the danger of scalding 
the bather, but permitting the temperature of the water to be 
graduated by mixing hot ard cold in any proportions 
up to half and half, or to use cold water only at the choice 
of the bather. A check valve is put on the cold-water 
supply branch between the hot-water connection and the 
main supply connection to prevent hot water from backing up 
into the cold supply main, and both branches are connected 
to the shower with unions, so that the latter may be easily 
removed. In the girls’ baths the hot and cold- water 
branches have vertical extensions below the valves, and are 
fitted with flexible tubes and nozzles so that the water may be 
sprayed over the body by hand without using the shower and 
thus prevent wetting the hair. 
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The partition slabs 7 feet high have iron supports, and are 
raised a few inches above the floor. They are made of wire 
glass, with iron frames connected with iron angles and 
supported on angle-iron bases embedded in the Hoor con- 
crete. The doors are made with 1-16 inch sheet iron, and 
have inside latches which may be raised if necessary from the 
outside by inserting a metal rod in a vertical slot across the 
latch. In some other schools the partitions are made of 
Alberene stone slabs fastened together with nickel-plated biass 
angles, bolts and washers, the bolt-heads being countersunk 
and covered with litharge and glycerine. The tops of the 
partition slabs do not extend ‘to the ceiling, and the space 
above them in the plane of the doors is filled by wire netting. 

The water for the shower-baths is heated in a 530-gallon 
horizontal cylindrical boiler supplied with a steam coil and 
having connections to'an independent heater. which has a 5-inch 
horizontal smoke-flue. This flue is connected into a tee in a 


vertical 12-inch cast-iron hub-jointed vertical pipe on the outer | 


surface of the exterior wall. About 4 feet above the ground- 
level this pipe is reduced to 10 inches and extends with that 
diameter to the roof. The 12-inch pipe is only about Io feet 
long and its lower end terminates in an elbow and hotizontal 
section which passes through the wall and is closed inside the 
building by a screw cap. All accumulations of soot drop down 
into the foot of the 10-inch pipe, below the connection with the 
heater flue, and can be easily cleaned out by removing the cap. 


In some instances there is danger of storm water backing 


up into the sewers, and a special swinging check valve has 
been designed to be placed between the floor strainer and the 
trap to prevent the water from entering the basement. The 
flap is made to swing very easily and care is taken to set the 
strainer plate exactly horizontal, which insures the valve seating 
itself and remaining always closed except for a flow of water 
into the sewer. 

Janitors’ sinks are made of Alberene stone mortised into 
the stone floor slabs, whick thus answer for the sink bottoms. 
This makes a very simple, strong sink, which is easier to use 
especially for emptying pails of water than one whichzis ele- 
vated, and has no space underneath to catch and retain dirt 
and dust. The floor slab is a single piece continuous over the 
whole area of the alcove or closet in which the sink is placed, 
and is pitched to wastes inside and outside. These wastes 
have screwed flanges and lock nuts and strainers, and are 
trapped to the soil pipes. The closet walls are panelled with 
Alberene stone slabs 4 feet high, one of which forms the back 
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side of the sink. Wherever possible a narrow space ic 
between each side of the sink and the wall, to afford ster 
for brooms, &c. 
In some schools troughs are provided for the 
pupils in which they may wash their hands or mix 
When iron sinks were used for this purpose difficy 
experienced from the waste-pipe and trap being obs 
the large quantities of clay sediment, so an arrange 
been devised where the clay or muddy water is rec 
long narrow stone trough and the overflow must. pa: 
sort of catch basin, which intercepts thé sediment bef 
discharged into an open sink at a lower level, which i 
as usual into the soil or waste-pipe. Both th 
and waste discharge directly over a cast-iron 
is set with the upper edge overlapping and 
the under side of the end of the trough. T| 
is a short flanged thimble with two lock nuts” 
screwed up tight against the stone slab, and ane 
outer end to make a spout over the sink, The 
7 inches wide on the bottom, inside, and at the out] 
sediment basin, ro inches square and 13 inches dee 
suspended from the trough by a horizontal top flang ( 
and bolted to the stone slab. At the bottom the corners of 
basin are filleted in to a circle and threaded to receive a < 
cap. This basin is found efficient as a trap which colle 
sediment and leaves the overflow effluent nearly clear, 
The drinking fountains have one or more jets set hor 
on the wall just above the upper edge of a stone 
ported on stone brackets and having, when more th 
long, intermediate iron brackets, as shown in the: det, 
sink is set over a stone floor slab 4 feet wide which i 
to a strainer and waste pipe, and the sink has a wast 
a special flange connection to the bottom slab and 
convex strainer, which screws into.the inside of the y 
of the brass waste outlet. ane 
The attic storage tanks have standing overflows, and 
trouble was occasioned by wood and rubbish which 
the tanks and floating over the tops of the Pipes o 
them so as to prevent a free discharge. To remedy 
tops of the overflow pipes are now fitted with hem 
caps attached to curved arms screwed to the inside of 
and the outside of the pipe. a 
_ Mr. C. B. J. Snyder is the architect for the school b 
and Mr. Wm. H. Dewar is the sanitary engineer for 
of Education. hse 4 
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Tg lately mentioned that a test case had been prepared by 
ie District Surveyors’ Association and the Westminster 
ity Council in order to have the position of the surveyor 
2fined in respect to the inspection of the seats which are 
gw being constructed for the use of people who are 
asirous to see the Coronation processions, and more 
ipecially'in Westminster. Three questions were proposed 
/r the consideration of the Court, viz. :—(1) Whether the 
/ywers, duties and liabilities of the surveyors with respect 
the supervision or inspection of wooden structures falling 
jithin section 84 of the London Building Act, 1894, had 
ven transferred to the City Council and its officers ; (2) 
jhether wooden structures falling within section 84 were 
‘orks of which the district surveyor should have a notice 
der section 145, and as to which he had duties of inspec- 
yn and supervision independently of the terms of any 
rense ; (3) whether the right to receive the fees for 
‘ich supervision and inspection had been transferred 
the City Council and its officers, or had lapsed, 
‘ was still retained by the district surveyors in- 
pendently of the terms of the license granted. 
he answers given by the Lord Chief Justice, and in which 
't. Justice DARLING agreed, were as follows :*~(1) In so 
‘tas the duties depended on the terms of the license, it 
/is not a question of transfer. It was a question of duties 
)iposed on the officers of the City Council by the terms of 
elicense. Therefore the district surveyors did not have 
eright or power of performing the duties imposed by the 
jense unless the license expressly imposed duties on them. 
/a€ answer to the question was that they were not 
msferred, and the district surveyors had no powers, 
ities, or liabilities under the licenses which were granted 
the City Council. (2) He thought that the district 
irveyors were entitled to have notice under section 145 
(the London Building Act, 1894, but not of all the things 
<ecified ‘in that section, because they were not all 
iplicable. He did not mean to’ suggest that the district 
{tveyors could exercise functions which had no relation 
the character of the structure being erected. (3) The 
iht to receive the fees clearly had not been transferred to 
(2 City Council and its officers, but he did not think that 
right had altogether lapsed. ‘The reasonable and 
joper thing would be for the County Council to exercise 
{3ir powers of allowing a less fee because the duties would 
| less. If in a proper case a district surveyor, for good 
(usé on information received, had a duty to inspect, in 
der to see whether any provision of the Act had been 
iringed, he would be entitled to his fees, but he did not 
fygest that the district surveyors would be entitled to 
im fees in respect of every one of these structures 
‘cause they had certain duties under the Act. 
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| Mr. Justicze CHANNELL considered the answers should 
b:—(1) Nothing had been transferred, but so far as any 
(ties would formerly have been imposed upon the 
(itrict surveyors by the licensing of such structures 
| the County Council, no such duties were now imposed 
‘on them. (2) The structures were works of which the 
itrict surveyor was entitled to have notice. (3) If, in 
Y Case, the surveyor did inspect properly and not go 
f the purpose of getting his fee, he was entitled to his fee. 
oe way for the County Council to meet this case 


S that, as the operation of taking away the licensing from 
‘M was very greatly to diminish the duties which would 
ae on the district surveyors, the County Council 
sould make a direction, under section 1 50 of the Act, 
| Posing a smaller fee to be given to the district surveyor 
‘cases where the structure was licensed by the other 
hority. It cannot be said that the judgment is as clear 
'S desirable, but it is evident that the powers and duties 
the district surveyors are diminished, but to what extent 
"Mot been fully defined. A district surveyor is entitled 
his fees, but only in “proper” cases. Whether the 
4ision of the Court will affect other structures besides 
‘ise now in process of constructioa for temporary use has 
, OS eS Se Cn . 
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yet to be determined. At 
there was 
but their 
restricted, 


present it might be considered 
responsibility resting on the district surveyors, 
freedom to perform the duties it. involved is 
and will be paid for on a diminished scale. 


THE amazing productivity of Rusens is well known. 
It seems incredible how he was able to paint so many 
pictures, and at the same time to give attention to 
diplomacy. Nor was he ever a veteran, for before he 
reached his sixtieth year he was deprived of his power of 
painting by gout. M..Max Roossgs, who is devoting 
himself to researches for the biography of the painter, has 
been able to demonstrate that RuBENs also was a student: 
of ancient and modern literature, and could be considered 
as one of the scholars of his age. His father was com- 
pelled to fly from the Netherlands to Cologne and then 
removed to Siegen, where the painter was born. By his 
father, who was a lawyer, he was taught Latin. When his 
mother returned to Antwerp after her husband’s death, 
RuBENS was only a boy of eleven. She destined him for 
Jaw, and in consequence he studied the classics, and was well 
acquainted with the works of Virci1, CicERO, PLUTARCH 
and TERENCE. He entered asa page in the household of the 
Countess LaLaicNg, but at his own desire he became a 
pupil of VERHAEGHT, a landscapist. After a time he 
studied under VaNsEN, and in his twenty-third year he 
went to Italy. He lived for a long time in foreign courts, 
but when busiest he contrived to find time for literary 
studies. After his return to Antwerp, a visitor found him 
in his atelier almost as much engrossed with Livy as with 
the picture on his easel. His contemporaries valued. him 
not only for his pictorial power but. for his knowledge of 
history and archeology. He spoke several languages 
besides Flemish; among them were Italian, which he pre- 
ferred; French, which was then the language of diplomacy ; 
Spanish ; and, in fact, could hold conversation with 
natives of all the countries he visited. He had so great a 
love for antiquity, says one of his early biographers, that his 
agents purchased throughout Italy a prodigious quantity of 
statues, medals and precious stones. Whenever he sought 
repose it was in the contemplation of them. His collection 
was reckoned as among the most valuable in Europe. 


THERE is no branch of engraving which has so many 
claims to be considered peculiarly English as mezzotint. 
The origin of it is commonly ascribed to Prince RUPERT, 
but ELmes may have been correct when he said :—“ The 
mode of impressing pictures by light and shade on copper, 
commonly known by the name of engraving in mezzotinto, 
Owes its improvement, if not its origin, to WREN. WREN’S 
nephew, in the “ Parentalia,” wrote of his uncle: —‘ He was 
the first inventor of the art of graving in mezzotinto, which 
was afterwards prosecuted and improved by His Royal 
Highness Prince RuPERT, in a manner somewhat different, 
upon the suggestion, as it is*said, of the learned JoHN 
EVELYN, Esq.” Whoever was the inventor, there are no 
mezzotint plates which are superior to those which came 
from English hands, and of which an admirable collection 
is now on exhibition in the Gallery of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club.. Examples will be seen by James McARDELL, 
the Dublin engraver, who was a favourite with REYNOLDs, 
for he suggests the master’s broad style, and on 
that account no doubt Sir Josnua said he should be 
immortalised by him. But he also engraved after other 
masters, English and foreign. His works, however, never 
gained him admission into the Academy. Another ex- 
cellent interpreter of REYNOLDS was VALENTINE GREEN, 
who, although he received lessons. from a provincial line- 
engraver, was self-taught as regards mezzotint. WILLIAM 
Dovucuty was also successful in his prints after REYNOLDs. 
GREEN was painter to GEorGE III. RapHart SMITH was 
engraver to the Prince of WALEs ; his plates were in such 
demand that he became a publisher, and one of his 
speculations was the Morland Gallery. He must always 
have worked in a hurry, and perhaps he never acquired | 
the monumehtal character of McARDELL or GREEN, but 
there is undeniable charm about his portraits, especially 
when the subjects were fine ladies. One of his pupils was 
WILLIAM Warp, who was excellent in his translations of 
MoRLAND and other artists. The art is not difficult to 
practise, and could easily be popularised. ey 
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AN expression in the old schools was, “ Beware of a 

man of. one book.” ‘It signified that a student who 
set extraordinary value upon a single treatise was likely to 
make it a centre or kernel of knowledge around which he 
was able. to aggregate whatever was remotely, as well as 
closely, related to its subject. The best knowledge is one 
of relations, and there is no doubt that the simplest thing 
can be made to serve almost as well as the most important 
for the purpose of a collector or of an assimilator of 
wisdom—that is to, say, a scholar. Judging by what has 
occurred since 1897, it would not be unreasonable to 
assume that the Workmen’s Compensation Act is destined 
to act like “ the one book ” of former times, and to become 
a nucleus for a body of English law of almost immeasurable 
extent. This arises from the slovenly manner in which the 
Act was drawn. As Lord Brampton has said, the Act ‘‘is 
so framed as to provoke rather than minimise litigation, 
and those who were responsible for the language of some of 
its enactments little knew the amount of labour they were 
entailing upon those whose duty it might be to interpret 
them.” 

The Act was intended to simplify the arrangements for 
compensation to workmen who suffered through accidents 
“caused by an employer’s defective organisation. It was 
_ only necessary to make application before a county court 
judge, and unless there was a kind of opposition that was 
‘not anticipated the amount of compensation to be paid 
could be determined quickly and without much cost. But 
already there is a startling array of cases under the Act, 
and a great many have not yet reached final decision. 
They are in various stages of procedure, and at a later 
period some will be gradually brought to light when the round 
of the courts is over. For example, the significant appeal 
case in which judgment was given in the House of Lords 
' on Friday last, related to an order that was made by a 
county court judge as far back as October 1899. The case 
has therefore been dragging its slow length along during 
two years and a half, and as lawyers know, there are other 
actions which have been passing from tribunal to tribunal 
through a longer term. 

The issue to be determined in the case in question 
app2ars to be of the simplest. Messrs. Cooper & CRANE 
in 1899 entered into a contract for the erection of a build- 
ing ; they sublet the slating to a man named WRiGurT. 
One of his labourers, named BRapDy, was engaged in 
carrying slates when a lift broke, and he sustained injuries 
which caused his death. The widow sought compensation. 
Messrs. Cooper & CRANE did not dispute their liability as 
contractors. They sought, however, an indemnity from 
their sub-contractor. The county court judge held their 
claim was justified, and gave judgment in their favour. 
The sub-contractor appealed, and the Court of Appeal 
exonerated him because he was not an “ undertaker ” within 
the meaning of the Act. The question which has taken over 
two and a half years to decide is, What is an undertaker 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act? 

If an architect were called upon to give an opinion, he 
would be likely to say that in all cases relating to scaffold- 
ing, lifts, gangways, cranes and the like it would be prefer- 
able in the majority of cases if the responsibility were cast 
- upon the general contractor. Aids and appliances of that 
kind are often costly, and a sub-contractor, who may be 
only an energetic workman without plant, when he is com- 
pelled to form a temporary structure will endeavour to have 
it of the simplest and least costly form. Sub-contractors’ 
men sometimes are not of the class which trades unions 
protect, and they incur risks which the regular building 
workman would never face. In preparing the Act it might 
have been easily enacted that sub-contractors’ liability in most 
cases should be confined to labour, but the legislator rarely 
thinks it is necessary to seek the advice of specialists. If 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill had been revised by a 
committee of architects and builders, litigation would have 
Deen greatly diminished, and in fact would only occur under 
unusual circumstances. But the Act is now beyond remedy, 
or at least years must elapse before an amended Act can 
be passed. 

It may matter little whether there is doubt about the 
party who is to pay 2172. but as we have remarked, the 


unlucky Workmen’s Compensation. Act: seems to be a ' Of undertaker, which he admits is of little assi 
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‘uncertain about. the meaning which Lord Br 


magnet which attracts a great many puzzling poin si 
or, rather, it has the fatality of making points 
which were hitherto supposed to be familiar a 
For instance, in endeavouring to define what wz 
meaning of undertaker, Lord BRAMPTON said tha 
were two sets .of persons who might be assumed to 
that position, viz. “The building owner who take 
himself the construction of the building he requir 
persons who, through the medium of a contract w: 
engage to take upon themselves the obligation t 
that work for him.” His Lordship carefully refrai 
touching on the subject of the responsibility of a 
owner, which implies the possibilities of a wider sp 
litigation than has heretofore been utilised. 
Chancellor, on the contrary, declared  himsel 


attached to the phrase “building owner,” and it 
after cause some trouble before the term rece 
signification in reference to the Workmen’s Co: 
Act. We do not like to contemplate anythit 
alter the value of terms used in building, and 
reason we are obliged to consider the judgmen 
the House of Lords. Bere 
The Parliamentary draughtsman who employ 
word ‘“‘undertaker” was introducing a designati 
was not customary either with architects who supp 
materials for contract deeds or with solicitors who ] 


in building routine, and the term should therefore 
as a synonym for a word which has been alrea 
Now, an undertaking implies the existence of twi 
viz. the party who undertakes or contracts to build ; 
party who undertakes in return to pay the amount 
on. If the former should make arrangements for su 
a part of what he undertakes, we have a transactiot 
is independent ofthe party who has to pay, or, 
words, of the building owner. The latter or his r 
tive, the architect, can only in the majority of ins 
regard the sub-contractor and his assistants as or 
workmen. He cannot compel them to execute better 
or employ more expensive materials, for they h 
entered into any undertaking with him or with t 
owner. Accordingly in everyday building practice 
undertaker in the eyes of the builder or his archite 
simply the man who signed the contract deed, and 
commonly as the general contractor, and whc 
assuming that position, becomes responsible for 
contractors and their men. It is unnecessary 
the employment of a sub-contractor can be pr 
become allowable only by the consent in writin 
architect. The legislators to whom we are indebted 
Workmen’s Compensation Act must have been acqt 
to some extent with the conditions of building 
and they were hardly likely to attach much re 
to men whose existence was problematic, and who 
cases would not be in a position to pay compensa 
In the fourth section, in spite of the astoun 
ness of the phraseology, it is stated that the con 
which means the general contractor, is to be 
respect of any accident arising out of or in the 
any employment by a sub-contractor, just as if he 
direct employer of the men injured. The arrange 
departure from the ordinary common law, which 
man’s liability to his own servants. In return - 
vided that the undertaker or general contrac 
entitled to be indemnified by any other person 
have been liable independently of this section. 
cannot resist saying that we believe the co 
offered by the last provision was not to be w 
sub-contractors, who generally are not men of mez 
was aimed at the building owner, in the expectation tl 
some negligence on his part or on the part of his ar 
he could’ be held responsible for accidents. — 
BRAMPTON’S views may not go so far, but he say 
had been intended that sub-contractors shoul 
sidered. as undertakers, with all the obligatiot 
followed, “it is impossible to suppose it would 
imposed those obligations and expressed such inten 
clear, intelligible language.” 


f ' 


Lord Davey, in his judgment, said that in the de 
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construing the Act, he does not find anything which 
quires the undertaking or engagement to be directly with 
| the building owner or excludes a sub-contractor to whom 
‘the contractor for the whole building has let a certain 
| portion of the work. Such a person, he adds, undertakes 
| fer work he has engaged to do as literally and truly as if 
his contract was directly with the building owner. These 
words may be interpreted as meaning that a. coatractor is 


business, and to enter into contracts with others without 
‘the knowledge of the building owner or his representative, 
and the sub-contractor in consequence becomes an under- 
taker, His Lordship admits that it may be difficult in the 
case of a building to suggest when the sub-contractor may 
‘or may not be an employer to whom the Act applies. If 
his Lordship had in his purview recognised the existence of 
other matters besides those connected with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, we venture to think that by placing a 
/sub-contractor on the same footing as a contractor the 
‘organisation for building is likely to become exceedingly 
/eomplicated. Under present conditions we have to deal 
jwith the general contractor alone, and by allowing him to 
‘make arrangements of his own without authority a way is 
jopened which can cause incalculable inconvenience to all 
jconcerned in building operations. 

_ The Lord Chancellor, who usually takes a very practical 


. 
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\view in. the interpretation of Acts of Parliament, was not 
happily inspired in dealing with the’case. He seemed to 
be eager to confute the whole of the reasoning on one side 
by an argumentum ad absurdum. His Lordship assumed 
hat no one undertook the construction of the building, and 
hen an accident occurred. Who was liable? The 
\imswer he supplied was that nobody was liable, and the 
‘workmen would have no remedy. If there was no one to 
construct the building it is not clear to us how an accident 
ould arise, even in supposition. There is no question 
‘hat the general contractor is made responsible for any 
ompensation which may become necessary, but it is not 
‘ear that the Act intended that a sub-contractor was to 
ye elevated to a contractor in order to repay the sum 
warded. To architects it is of little importance whether 
he general contractor is repaid or has to deduct the amount 
‘compensation from his profits, but it is a serious con- 
tern for them in the interests of the building owner if a 
ub-contractor over whom they have no authority should be 
/ecognised in law as a contractor, and at the same time be 
‘tee from the responsibilities which are usually imposed 
n those who accept that duty. Even Lord Brampron 
fas not able to realise all the consequences of the point at 
ssue, for he said:—“In most cases I have no doubt it is 
‘mmaterial to the building owner whether his undertaker 
jmploys his own materials and workmen or engages 
‘nother to do isolated portions of the work for him; but 
1¢ building owner has no contractual relations with the sub- 
/Ontractor, and can only look upon him as a mere employé 
f those with whom he has himself contracted.” It makes, 
/OWever, a very material difference, for the sub-contractor is 
ely recognised (we exclude the cases where specialists and 
/atentees are engaged) by the architect, and is unknown to 
1€ building owner. To place a man who is without 
‘itect obligations to the building owner on a level with 
je general contractor is an innovation which is not 
kely to be advantageous to the class of sub-contractors, 
t care will have to be taken that those undertakers alone 
re employed over whom architects have direct control. 
hen, as on the Continent, contracts are entered into for 
‘th trade, there is little difference in the positions of the 
jMous classes of undertakers, but at present, at any rate, 
ingland adheres to a long-standing custom in building, 
id until it has ceased arrangements on a different basis 
‘€unnecessary. However, the judgment of the majority 
€ House of Lords must be respected, and a contractor 
titled to claim an indemnity for compensation from his 
OW-undertaker, who formerly was known as his sub- 
mntractor, but is now elevated to a higher grade through 
obscurity in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
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| aie Fourth Annual Convention of the Architectural 
(gue of America will be held at Toronto, Canada, on 
rsday, Friday and Saturday, May 29, 30 and 31. 


‘entitled to abandon the. time-honoured practice of his’ 


RESTORATION IN FRANCE, 

NEES describing the proposal for an imaginative 

restoration of the church of St. Michael, Linlith- 
gow, we referred last week to the method adopted in France. 
In the new number of Z’47¢ there is an earnest protest 
from M. Cart, the sculptor, relating to restoration in 
general, and especially of the cathedral of Saint Dié, which 
confirms our conclusions about the defects of the official 
French treatment of ancient buildings. The case cited by 
M. Cart would be considered an extreme one, for at Saint 
Dié the different styles or transformations of French archi- 
tecture from Gallo-Roman times to the middle of the 
eighteenth century were embodied. For the historian of 
art it was, therefore, a compendium of French work 
exemplifying the changes of taste, but as a consequence 
of the extraordinary variety of the parts, it presented to the 
purists of the Historic Monuments Commission the spectacle 
of a multitude of excrescences which should be removed 
without hesitation and replaced by imitations of the earliest 
style. The purists have succeeded. The old church has 
been deprived of the characteristics which were imparted 
to it by several generations of Frenchmen, but it is assumed 
to be nearer to its original condition. In other words, the 
works of many artists have been disturbed in order that a 
theory of a nineteenth-century official about the appearance 
of the cathedral six or seven centuries back may be expressed 
in enduring materials. 

Saint Dié is not known to English tourists. It is found 
in the Vosges midway between Nancy and Colmar, and 
therefore close to the frontier. Strangers have an uncom- 
fortable notion about the risks of travelling in the border 
region, which of late years has caused the beautiful city of 
Nancy to be avoided, although work is to be seen there 
unlike any found elsewhere in France. Saint Dié having 
fewer attractions is generally neglected. It always seems 
to have been treated as an out of the way place, and on 
that account the cathedral possessed peculiarities which 
called for preservation. For instance, before it was recog- 
nised as an episcopal seat, the grand prévot exercised the 
authority of a bishop, and that office was so esteemed that 
princes of Lorraine and high nobles were proud to accept 
it; even a pope was, it is said, at one time provost of Saint 
Dié. In course of time the world might place a lower 
value on the position, but the clergy would endeavour to 
uphold their rank. In theory, at least, they would regard 
themselves as still lords of Saint Dié and its dependencies, 
although the real power had passed to secular hands. 

One of the features which was most obnoxious to the 
eyes of the Historic Monuments Commission must have 
originated in a survival of the self-esteem of the clergy. 
An altar at the end of the choir was removed, and in its 
place was erected the episcopal throne. The change was 
made in the early part of the eighteenth century, when 
there seemed to be no restraint on the extravagances of 
the Rococo. It is, therefore, not difficult to imagine the 
character of the baldachin and other surroundings of the 
throne. The aim was to avoid all created examples by 
exhibiting as many unexpected curves as could be devised. 
Above, the mystic triangle was introduced amidst clouds 
and cherubs’ heads, but attached to it we see emblems 
which might have appeared over the doorway of a military 
fortress. In Nancy Jean Lamour, the blacksmith, twisted 
iron as easily as if it were a reed, and at Saint Dié the 
stucco-workers were still more enamoured of curves and 
turnings. The usual precedents for the arrangement of 
the bishop’s chair were set aside; but Gallicism claimed to 


have a power of its own in church affairs, and it would 
probably have been maintained that what was done in 
placing the bishop as the terminating point of the axis of the 
cathedral rather than at one side was in keeping with 
primitive ritual, M. Cart said the respect for the bishop 
was not diminished by his becoming the central figure of 
the cathedral, and the faces of the old canons bent over 
their breviaries were in no way affected by the neighbour- 
hood of the capricious arabesques. 

M. Cart raises a larger question when he asks why the 
ornament and sculpture of the time of Louis XV. should 
be considered less fitting for a Christian church than 
Gothic ornament. The sculptors, of the eighteenth century 
produced representations of apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
cardinal and theological virtues. Were not the figures 
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preferable, from their suavity, to those of Medizval artists, 
in which demons were seen as the agents for punishing not 
only ordinary mortals, but kings and queens, monks and 
bishops? The curves and counter-curves could only by 
imagination be looked upon as profane ; they had not the 
severity of the vertical lines and mouldings of the Gothic 
artists ; but, for all we know, congregations may have been 
as indifferent to one as°to the other. It is absurd to 
suppose that at any time laymen or clergy in churches 
scrutinised details as if they were travelling students of 
architecture who wished to gather suggestions for future use. 

A sculptor cannot, it must be allowed, be taken as an 
adequate judge of architecture or of architectural ornament. 
His standard of excellence is the human figure, and the 
variations in it which are possible are comparatively few in 
number. The Medizeval sculptors\at one stage conformed 
to peculiar types which seem to be as stiff and immovable 
as parts of columns, but in course of time they sought after 
a nearer approach to reality. M. Cart can believe in the 
excellence of the sculpture of the Louis QuiNzE period, 
but with that sculpture came architectural details which 
are marked by a divergence from similar work of the Gothic 
fashion. The baldachin and its surroundings are valuable 
if we accept them as evidence of the status desired by the 
clergy of Saint Dié in the eighteenth century, but there is no 
doubt the work is incongruous if compared with what was 
executed during the Medizval Ages. If, however, those 
innovations are overlooked and are entitled to be preserved, 
then it must follow that an infinite number of cases in 
which the novelty was less remarkable, but which have been 
removed, testify that ‘destruction as much as restoration 
was aimed at by the officers of the Historic Monuments 
Commission. 

There are many instances where the casting out of valu- 
able work because it was too old or not old encugh are more 
flagrant than those relating to Saint Dié. Unity, or rather the 
desire to insure an ostensible synchronism in all parts of a 
building, is dearly bought when it becomes necessary to sell 
by auction the grilles which formerly guarded the entrance 
to the cathedral at Troyes. The cloisters, which were 
erected in the eighteenth century as part of the cathedral of 
Sens, are now placed round the lawn in the bishop’s palace. 
ANATOLE FRANCE records that he found in a gateway at 
Bordeaux two large figures, one of the eleventh century 
and the other of the thirteenth, which were taken away 
in the restoration of a cloister of the twelfth century 
because they were not exactly in the style of that period, 
and two modern imitations of twelfth-century work were 
substituted for them. The sacrifice in this instance was 
for the sake of an abstraction, and was not likely to com- 
pensate the trouble taken. French architects are too apt 
to forget what was said by ADOLPHE Dipron :—“‘ In dealing 
with ancient monuments it is better to consolidate than 
repair, better to repair than restore, better to restore 
than embellish, but in no case should we add or diminish.” 

In restorations advanced ideas of ritual and considera- 
tions of utility should, ‘however, be recognised to some 
extent. The present has its rights over an inheritance, 
Gallicism has been superseded, and few survivals of a spirit 
that was once powerful in ecclesiasticism can now be met 
with in France. Finding a bishop’s chair in a place where 
an altar would be expected was enough to excite surprise, 
and we doubt if the most zealous anti-restorer would be 
eager to see a continuance of the arrangement which was 
introduced in the cathedral of Saint Dié, still less would he 
desire to see it imitated elsewhere. For the sake of 
uniformity of ritual, which is of great importance in church 
affairs, the baldachin was no more than a slight sacrifice to 
modern ideas, and when anything has served its purpose it 
is hardly worth preserving in a prominent place, thus 
making an idol of the work of human hands. But there 
are other removals which were not dictated by expediency 
and do not increase the utility of the cathedral. The build- 
ing will not in consequence hold larger congregations or 
induce a more reverential spirit among them. All that has 
been done was contemplated with the intention of insuring 
more general unity, which is the idol of French officialdom. 
The latest victim is the cathedral of Saint Dié, but, as M. 
Car. apprehends, the work will continue in other cities 
until all that has survived of ancient French art will have 

disappeared, and only maladroit substitutes will remain to 
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‘Fleming and others a few weeks afterwards at a meetin 


delight the future spectator. That the new imitations 
succumb in turn is no consolation for the loss of an 
remains. ea 
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ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS FROM IV 

5 POINT OF VIEW.*.. ee 

HEN the committee of the Architectural Assoc 

did me the honour of asking me to read a sho 

on this subject, I had some diffidence in accepting th 

tion on account of my very limited experience and kne 

of the matter, and also because most of the ground h 

so recently covered by our good friend Mr. Blashill in h 
admirable and exhaustive paper on “ Working Class D 

in Blocks,” read before this Association only two sessions 

and the series of papers on the same subject read by Mr. 0 


Royal Institute of British Architects in this room. es 
My plea of knowing so little about it was met by the 
that others knew less, and I was prevailed upon to un 
the task by the assurance that some of the member 
nothing about it. It is, therefore, to those members 
must chiefly address my remarks, while craving the ind 
of those who are better informed. ee ae cat 
As most of you will probably have to carry out — 
dwellings for private clients before doing so for public 
it may be useful to consider the subject from the private 
of view. In planning buildings, we’ all know that amo 
chief difficulties are the restrictions of the sites, and it s 
me that the question of sites is one of the principal di 
between the subjects of the two papers presented to-ni 
Whereas the sites for municipal artisans’ dwellin 
usually planned as part of a large scheme, with wide 
and open spaces, the sites for buildings of this class er 
private individuals are frequently plots of ground he 
by buildings on two or three sides, and with comp 
narrow streets in front.. The private client naturally w 
use the site—for which the rent is probably’ heavy 
utmost limits, and the problem for the architect is general 
get the largest possible amount of accommodation that the 
will allow (for, of course, the smallest possible ama 
outlay), rather than the best type of building which, th 
economical of itself, may waste any portion of the avail 
- Consequently, what would be considered the sta 
minimum sizes {or rooms in municipal artisans’ dwellings 
not be adhered to in the case of private buildings of tk 
class, but a lower or smaller standard would be ce 
sufficient, varying, of course, according to the limits an 
tions of the site. F ie Cres 
Practically, it amounts to this : one has to take the 
the site and consider what is the largest cubic space: 
can possibly be occupied by buildings, having due regar 
questions of light and air, and the various secth 
Building Act or regulations, such as the height of th 
and width of street, the angle of 633 degrees, and the 
space in the rear, and the numerous other points 
workmen’s dwellings. i nS 
If the street be narrow, .it may be possible to plan ; 
because higher, building by setting back, provided that t 
be deep enough. Ree 
If the site be very deep it may be possible to erect 
blocks ; but there are many difficulties and restriction 
regard to this which cannot very well be gone into 
paper. si 
It may be well to consider the evolution of the 
“ dwelling,” as it is called, from the simple cottage. 
cottages. I need hardly describe the latter in deta 
you are, no doubt, quite familiar with them. It is evide 
where space is limited, as in large towns, one can ge 
dwellings on a site by building them one above anoth 
side by side, and the first step in this direction is tht 
building which we may call the cottage flat. The 
example of this type is perhaps the two-storey building 
on the plans of those erected on an estate in North | 
Each division between the party-walls contains two 
self-contained tenements—practically a complete c 
each floor—each with its own approach from the str 
front door, and its own yard and small garden behind 
ground-floor tenement contains an entrance passa, 
room 12 feet 6 inches by 12 feet, with bay-window, ba 
12 feet 6 inches by 11 feet, coal place under the 
leading to the upper tenement, kitchen or living room, 
3 inches square, food store with a small window, scull¢ 
a sink and copper, and a water-closet. The upper ter 
with its back and front staircases, contains the same ac 
dation, with an additional small room over the twé 
entrances. The average total cost of these buildings was 
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* A paper by Mr. Louis Ambler, read before the Archi 
Association on Friday evening, May 9. : 


each couple of dwellings. The ground-floor tenement 
r 8s. per week and that on the first floor for 9s , the owner 
the rates, &c. The rate of interest on the total outlay 
bout 6 per cent. igi ; 
| may here remark that buildings of this class should always 
bi:rected by contract if they are intended to pay. In the case 
- [have just mentioned the first block or group were put up 
sxontract for less than the amount of my estimate of 400/. 
fg2each double tenement, calculated at 5. per cubic foot, and 
ay client thought he would get them better built without a 
ectract he was persuaded by a relation, who owns a large 
junt of cottage property, to employ a clerk of works and 
42 the buildings put up without contract, but according to the 
2 specification, the clerk of works buying the materials and 
giloying the labour. The result was that the cost was 450/. 
% couple of dwellings, and the experiment of building by 
i method was abandoned. Evidently the clerk of works 
d not buy materials so cheaply as a builder, nor get as 
h work out of the workmen, who would do more for a 
der, knowing that he had taken the risk of a contract, than 
h’ would for a clerk of works who simply paid them by the 
¢¢ and took no risk. 
[he “clerk of works and no contract” system may be all 
e' well for a house which the owner is building for himself, 
where he can perhaps supply part of the materials off his 
jy estate. Then his only object is to have the best work— 
ne or less regardless of cost ; but in the case of artisans’ 
illings- to be built to pay it is a very different matter, and I 
se:ve that the contract system is the only feasible method of 
log such work for private individuals. ; 
A further development of the cottage-flat type of dwelling 
be seen in the plans of those in Lisson Grove, where each 
€ ment occupies two storeys instead of one, each having its 
rate gate and entrance from the street, and each its own 
ion of the yard space in the rear. 
[he lower tenement occupying the basement and ground 
“comprises a five-roomed dwelling, having also a scullery 
fi a sink and copper, a storeroom, coal place and water- 
Kiet, two of the rooms being 12 feet square, two 11 feet 
) ches by to feet 6 inches, and one 8 feet 3 inches square. 
[] upper tenement occupies the first and second floors, and is 
‘oached by an enclosed staircase from the front street door, 
nas an outside open air staircase down to the yard at the 
% The accommodation is similar to that of the lower 
eiment, but the rooms on the top floor are rather larger, 
Nig to the walls being thinner, and there is one additional 
mil room over a portion of the staircase, &c. 
he cost of these buildings was at the rate of 63¢ per cubic 
% or an average of 60/. per room, sculleries and other offices, 
fe thrown in. 
the lower tenement is let for 11s. a week, and the upper 
nfor 135., this being at an average of about~s. 2d. per room, 
sve of rates and taxes. The buildings pay at the rate of 
$/2r cent. on the total outlay. 
_/t should be mentioned in respect of the cost per cubic foot 
f ese buildings that an exceptionally low tender was obtained, 
nalso that owing to older buildings existing on both sides of 
hiiite there were no party walls at each end to build, added 
0 hich there were no breaks or projections whatever, either 
a or front, for the projecting windows shown in the front 
Pt rooms were not allowed by the County Council. 
Ve now come to the third type of artisans’ dwellings, that 
» ne block of tenements having a common staircase. _As 
ae landings and passages are not directly rent-producing, 
4 must necessarily be reduced to a minimum, and the larger 
Mfaumber of rooms approached by one staircase, the more 
adn is the arrangement, provided that space be not 


td in passages. The other most important point in the 
ang, with regard to economy, is that the building should 
€| possible a simple parallelogram, two rooms deep, and 
Mut any breaks or projections either back or front, as these 
4) ve thick walls all round, and add considerably to the cost. 
‘he two points are illustrated in the drawings of the 
\lings in Southwark. The site was rather deep, but the 
tin front very narrow, so that it was necessary to set back 
> et from the centre of the street, and to build the single block 
3 €p as possible, in order to obtain the largest amount of 
it}3al accommodation that the site would allow. 

} or economy of staircase and passage space, the front 
ance was planned at the level of the half-pace landing, and 
ve seen that by this arrangement no space is wasted on 
n! loor. 

_(m the other hand, the third room built out at the back is 
I yaratively expensive, as it has thick walls all round. A 
¢ economical block of buildings could have been planned 
ie site, with only two staircases instead of three, but this 
0d have meant the loss of six rooms on each floor, twenty- 
‘rooms in all, and the large ground rent did not warrant 
Curtailment of accommodation, involving also the loss of 
»| Space behind as well as the large area that had to be 

up in front, 
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The dwellings are planned as tenements of three rooms, 
except three of two rooms on the ground floor, but they are so 
arranged that they can be let as separate tenements of one 
room, Or any number up to six, the front room being the single 
tenement, the two back rooms the double-roomed tenement,, 
and so on. 

_ The front and middle rooms are each 12 feet by Io feet 

6 inches, the back room 1o feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. 

The middle rooms are fitted with hob-grates, so that a small 
amount of cooking may be done in the case of this and the 
back room being let together, this room then becoming the 
living room (as well as bedroom possibly), 

No sculleries are provided, but a sink was arranged on each 
landing, out of the way of the traffic. These sinks, however, 
were omitted in execution, and only the water-supply, with 
draw-off taps on each landing, remained. 

One washhouse, with two coppers and washing-troughs, is- 
provided for each block containing twenty-three rooms, and 
the tenants use the washhouse in common, the days and times. 
of such use being arranged by the resident superintendent, the 
general practice being that the tenants of each floor use the 
washhouse on the same day, thus making the four middle days 
of the week suffice for that purpose. The washhouses are 
locked up from Friday night until Tuesday morning, and only 
opened occasionally on a Monday to oblige a tenant for some 
special reason. 

The yards in the rear afford ample drying space. 

In these buildings no food stores were provided, owing to 
the very limited space ; but I believe that cupboards for this. 
purpose, with coal-bunkers underneath, have since been fixed 
in the recesses between the chimney-breasts and the outside 
walls in the living-rooms. 

It will be seen from the elevations that hardly any attempt 
was made to. give any architectural character to the design 
beyond a little variety of colour and texture, as the object was 
to obtain the largest amount of accommodation for the smallest. - 
outlay, and to provide only a decent-looking but perfectly plain 
exterior. 

These dwellings cost 83d, per cubic foot, or 69/. tos. per 
room, but they were built in 1898, when building prices were 
at record heights. The rooms are let at average rentals of 
35. per week, including rates and taxes. The buildings pay 
4 per cent. on the total outlay, 

All buildings for the artisan classes should be as fire- 
resisting as possible, and the construction should be solid 
throughout, with no hollow spaces for dirt and vermin. to 
collect. 

The floors should be of cement breeze concrete, with the 
boarding nailed directly on to the concrete, the boards of the 
lowest floor being tarred underneath. 

I have found 1 part of Portland cement to 6 parts of clean, 
sifted gas breeze suitable for floors, and the same in the pro-. 
portion of 1 to 5 for staircases and landings; the floors 6 inches 
thick being finished with a floated face in cement and fine 
sifted breeze to receive the wood flooring, and, where not 
boarded, finished with 1 inch thick smooth Portland cement 
floated bed. 

The concrete of the upper floors and landings has } inch’ 
solid square wrought-iron rods embedded therein, 1 foot apart,. 
2 inches above the underside of the floors, the rods being in as 
long lengths as possible, and laid on fir beams, usually about 
9 inches by 6 inches, fixed about 4 feet apart, and notched at 
the tep to form a key for the concrete floors, chases at least 
1 inch deep being left in the walls for the same purpose. These 
floors are much less expensive than the usual steel or iron 
joist and concrete fireproof floors. 

All window and door frames and linings should be bedded 
solid, and casements are preferable to sashes, on account of 
the hollow spaces in the sash-frames. 

Casements are, however, frequently broken off their hinges, 
or the hanging styles are often broken, by being. flung open 
too violently, but sash lines and beads suffer similarly, so there 
is not much to choose between them on that score. 

Skirtings should all be of cement, and no woodwork should 
be used where it can reasonably be avoided. Staircase balus- 
trades and handrails should be of iron. If of wood they are 
frequently used for firewood. 

Ranges and coppers should be portable, so that they can 
easily be taken out and replaced when necessary. Service 
water pipes should be of iron, as far as possible, not lead. 

Granite plaster, laid in two coats, is much harder than 
ordinary lime plaster in three coats, and costs very little more, 

I think the best finish for plaster walls in these buildings. 
is washable distemper, the staircases and landings having high 
painted dadoes. Some people prefer the living rooms papered; 
the tenants certainly do. 

For all external painting I like ivy-leaf green, and for 
internal woodwork, the most economical and serviceable treat- 
ment is staining, say American walnut colour, and varnishing. 

Sanitary fittings should be of the plainest, simplest, and 
strongest quality, and lead waste pipes and soil-pipe connections 
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and angle. - 


Cross ventilation is essential in all parts of the building, by 
means of windows and doors, not ventilators or air-bricks, 
Ventilating 
air-bricks are, however, desirable close to the ceilings of the 
water-closets, and where the top landing window of a staircase 
is much lower than the ceiling, a ventilating-shaft from the 


which the tenants stop up if they can get at them. 


highest level of the ceiling may be an advantage. 


Open-air staircases are now almost universally condemned, 


and | think them objectionable, as a rule. 


Dust shoots are most undesirable, in my opinion, and the 
pail or dust-bin emptied every day meets all requirements in 


that respect. 


As regards the broad question as to whether these buildings 
pay, whether they are a good investment or not, much 
depends on the site and its possibilities and restrictions, the 
value or rent of the ground, the cost of the buildings, the posi- 
tion and surroundings, the neighbourhood, the character and 
proximity of other buildings, and, above all, the wise and 


careful management of the property. 


It is clear that private individuals who put up buildings of 
this class in small blocks on limited and restricted sites are at 
a disadvantage compared with municipal bodies. and large 


trusts who can deal with huge blocks and vast areas. 


In these large schemes there is more scope for architectural 


treatment than in small ones. 


The varieties of groups and masses, tall gables, oriel win- 
dows, turrets, and other architectural features are rarely possible 
to the private builder of these dwellings, unless imbued with 
more than the average amount of philanthropy and the means 


to carry out such buildings on a large scale. 


I have endeavoured in the preceding remarks to avoid 
repeating what has been said in recent papers on the same 
topic, as far as possible, but I fear that certain truisms and 
repetitions of many of the dicta. before laid down are almost 


unavoidable in a paper of this nature. 


1 hope I may be forgiven for any trespasses committed in 
this respect, and it only remains for me to thank those archi- 
tects who have kindly lent some of their drawings to illustrate 


the subject of my short discourse. 


The PRESIDENT said that before discussing any points 
raised by the two papers he would make known the report of 
the scrutineers on the election of officers for the next session. 
The voting papers in the ballot numbered 317, but nine had 


been declared invalid. The results were as follows :— 


Flouse List, 1902-3. 
President: Mr. H. T. Hare. Vace-prestdents: 
W. A. Pite and L. Ambler. 


Murray and Hon. A. McGarel Hogg. 
Francis Hooper. Hon. Librarian: Mr. 
fion. Secretaries: Messrs. R. S. Balfour and H. P. G. Maule. 


Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER moved that a vote of thanks be 
He assured the meeting that 
he did not rise to propose a formal vote of thanks on their 
For two years it had been their good fortune to have 
as their President one who had given much valuable time 
So great had been his work 
during the period that Mr. Seth-Smith could stand shoulder to 
shoulder with any of the best of their past presidents. There 
was the day school, of which they heard very gratifying 
reports, and the men who joined the classes have satisfied 
Mr. Bolton and his assistants by the amount of enthusiasm 
The second scheme which 
Mr. Seth-Smith had placed on a firmer basis than any past 


passed to the retiring President. 
behalf. 


in the service of the Association. 


they have shown in their work, 


president had done related to the new premises. 


Mr. SETH-SMITH, in reply, said the Association was inspired 
by a very lofty ambition, which was nothing less than that 
Their endeavour was 
powerful enough to make the best architects in London willing 
He had caught the infection of 
enthusiasm, and had followed the example of many abler 
than himself; therefore no special credit was due to him for 
drinking deeply of the joy which such work brought with it. He 
expressed his heartfelt thanks to his’ colleagues of both years 
for their support, including their exemplary and indefatigable 
\secretary, Mr. Driver, who by his own efforts had obtained 
In conclusion, he moved a 
vote of thanks to the hon. secretaries, the librarian, the 
editor and assistant editor of A. A. Notes, the education 
committee, the Technical Education Board for Workshop 
Demonstrations, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for the use of the meeting-room, to Mr. E. W. Wonnacott for 
working the lantern, and to others who had assisted the work 


London should be a city of beauty. 


to promote its attainment. 


139/. for the new premises fund. 


of the Association in various ways, 


The CHAIRMAN then opened the discussion of the two 


Messrs. 
Committee: Messrs. W. H. Seth- 
Smith, G. H Fellowes Prynne, F. D. Clapham, G. B. Carvill, 
W. H. Raffles, E. Guy Dawber, R. H. Weymouth, John 
flon. Treasurer: Mr. 
J. MacLaren Ross. 
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should be avoided. The former should be of earthenware, and 
the latter of galvanised cast-iron, made to the required length 
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papers. He said the problem raised in dealing with ; 
dwellings was a great one, and it was looked upon 
men as being one of the foremost. questions of the, 
must soon receive practical attention. It seemed una 
that a large percentage of the ‘population’ should li 
poverty. People might talk philosophically about th 
of the lower to the higher type of humanity, and try 
that the sacrifice of the .very poor enabled the hig 
become more highly trained, resulting in a reaction 
discoveries which would improve the condition o 
It was rather in the quiet working out of such a pro 
they might hope for improvement. e ae 
Dr. SYKES, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
of the papers, said there was an undertone in Mr. Fi 
paper which showed that he felt that the attacks 
municipalities in the matter of housing had been 
point of view that they held a position financially si 
that held by the private individual, and Mr. Amb’ 
paper laid great stress on the true fact that it was, 
of site values. There was a tendency in certain, wor 
dwellings to build piles of rooms one on top of anoth 
arrange the sanitary and domestic conveniences as i 
nary house. This was not desirable; in building such dy 
the aim should be to make homes for the working cl 
would be well to substitute the word homes for dwel 
was important to make these dwellings as private as } 
Mr. Guy NICHOLSON seconded the vote of tha 
was supported by Messrs. W. J. H. LEVERTON and 
MAULE. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOT 
a the last meeting of the session of the Society 
quaries of Scotland the first communication re 
notice of the excavation of a burial cairn at Greenh 
parish of Balmerino, Fife, by Mr. Alexander H 
F.S.A.Scot. The cairn is on the property of 
Scrymgeour-Wedderburn, of Birkhill, and the oper. 
carried out at the expense of that gentleman. — 
were laid bare, as well’ as several collections o 
remains unenclosed by any cist, each collection, h we 
one exception, being accompanied by an urn of 
type. Seven urns in all were discovered, all how 
less broken. Several small and thin beads of bone 
character as those found in the Horned Long Cai 
house, Caithness, were got in one of the collections | 
A collection of about eighty jet beads of the “bugle 
was found lying in the bare rock near the sout 
the cairn. A skelb of flint, shaped somethin 
arrow-head, accompanied one of the collections o. 
bones. The urns, with one exception, were of 
mon wide-mouthed variety. The exception w, 
believed to be the smallest urn ever disco 
measures less than one inch in height, and only < 
than an inch in diameter, and weighs less than half 
It swells slightly below the lip, then curves inward 
where it measures only three-quarters of an inch act 
ornamented there with a series of notches, which at 
round the lip with scores running diagonally be 
differs entirely in appearance and form from the class 
known as “incense cups,” which have hitherto held 
the smallest specimens of fictile art known to Scot 
logy, but the smallest of these has probably a 
the capacity of the Greenhill little urn. It was | 
alongside one of the larger urns in a pit dug in th 
covered with a weighty slab of whinstone. No 
has been recorded, and the discovery is therefore 
interest to antiquaries. ee 
In the second paper Mr. M. M. Charleson, 
Stromness, described a chambered cairn which 
excavated last summer in the parish of Firth, Orkni 
mound, which is situated on Kewing Hill, and is 
as the Fairy Knowe, was found to be a circular 
cairn, somewhat analogous to Maeshowe in the co 
and arrangement of the chamber, which was over 
length and 5 feet in breadth, the walls beginning 
to a beehive shaped roof at a height of about 4 feet, t 
portion now rémaining being about 7 feet ab 
four oblong cells, also roofed on the beehive pri 
off the four sides of the main chamber, their entra 
about 2 feet square and within a few inches of the 
within the cells are about 6 feet high, three of t 
about § feet in length and the fourth 11 feet 
entrance passage from the outside to the main 
Ir feet in length and little more than 2 feet s 
artificial objects were found, but in the chambers ant 
were many bones, human and animal, the latt 
remarkable for the large number of the skulls of 
them. . . FR 
The third paper was by Dr, James T.. Ric 
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ikaes S. Richardson, Tighnamara, North Berwick, and gave 
account of prehistoric remains and. cist burials discovered 
) them near Gullane. Flint implements and arrow-heads 
ying been found in the sandhills between Gullane Ness and 
h Berwick, through the courtesy of Mr. Hamilton Ogilvy 
eful inspection was permitted, with the result that numerous 
storic burials were found in various parts of that area, 
y enclosed in cists, and covered by small cairns of stones. 
such cairn, about 6 feet in diameter and 14 feet high, con- 
ed an oval cist, with rudely built sides and covered by a 
b of large size. On the floor lay the remains of three adult 
letons. At its northern end, but quite outside it, beneath 
¢: sand, were four human skulls, and beneath them the 
seletons to which they belonged. No artificial relics were 
find with these interments, but on the surface of the wind- 
<ept hollows among the sandhills the authors had collected 
iwards of 100 flint implements, arrow-heads, knives and 
fapers, many of them highly finished and in perfect pre- 
vation. 

| Mr. Alan Reid, F.S.A.Scot., contributed a description, with 
qiwings, of the building known as the King’s Cellar at 
Inekilns. It is a long, narrow erection, built of undressed 
gnes, two storeys in height, the upper storey being now 
rched by an outside stair of modern construction. The door 
1 windows are of last century date, having been made when 
vault was converted into a school. This upper room is 
Sidly floored on the arched roof of the cellar beneath, and has 
ane pointed ceiling, the arch of which rises from a few feet 
arve the floor to a height of about 18 feet. The lower storey 
hi been entered by a couple of arched openings in the front, 
int are now built up, and the original access to the upper 
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advertising a little more.’ He did not advocate a “ black list,’ 
but he thought that the Society ought to advertise the prominent 
merits of those artists who could really do the work which, was 
wanted, 

Mr. W. D. Carée, M.A., F.S.A., seconded the motion. He 
felt that thanks were due to the compilers of the report for the 
lucidity with which the affairs of the Society were stated in it. 
He had been asked to say a fev words from an architect’s 
point of view. He had had great pleasure in listening to 
the admirable remarks which the Bishop of Southwell -had 
made on the architectural side of the question. They had had 
a year and a half’s work of the Society’s new instructions 
to architects, and an Opportunity had been afforded of gauging 
their efficiency and usefulness. The condition of church 
building and architectural practice had largely changed with 
the recent rapid growth of provincial and country towns, 
but when the old rules were framed church work was mainly 
confined to a limited number of. architects very much 
of one school. The number of architects had multiplied 
out of all proportion to the increase of church build- 
ing, and it followed that a large quantity of church work 
was now done by men. who, from the very nature of the 
case, had had comparatively little practice in it, and who had 
had very little training to fit them for that class of work. 
Circumstances had conduced toa low average level in the work 
produced. There ought to be something of a monumental 
character in the architecture of a building devoted to the 
service of God, and the gift of monumental creation belonged 
only to the few. The new rules of the Society, or new 
instructions to architects, had been found to be required 
im consequence of the change which had arisen in archj- 
tural practice through provincial towns desiring to employ 
their local architects. But no rules would improve 
architectural taste. The improvement must come from 
the clergy and the people. The rules were not intended 
to stereotype architecture and to induce architects to 
constantly repeat themselves, without reference to locality or 
fitness. Fine architecture was not necessarily expensive. 
Elaboration was expensive, but elaboration was not an 
essential of fine architecture. No work was cheap which 
needed constant repair. The cost per head of churches was a 
misleading calculation. If a church was built to seat 700 
persons, it could, in his opinion, be built for 10/. a sitting if a 
western gallery formed part of the structure. Churches with 
an appreciably smaller number of sittings than 700 could not 
be built at ro/. a sitting. With regard to the preservation of 
ancient buildings, he hoped that the clergy would give the 
matter fuller attention as a scientific study. The new rules of 
the Society contained some special reference to the subject. 
The Bishop of Rochester had made an attempt to improve the 
standard of taste in church fittings. He (Mr Carée) hoped 
that the improvement might extend to the taste displayed in 
church windows which were added to churches after they had 
passed beyond the control of the Society. 


or had been by an outside stair leading to a pointed door- 


y in the eastern gable, now also built up. At the north-east 
ner are the remains of a corbelled round tower, which con- 
ied a stair, and was evidently higher than the wall. Over 
| modern door is inserted a slab with a finely sculptured 
eld of arms and the date 1581, but it does not belong to the 
blding. The arms are quartered, Pitcairne and Murray, and 
| probably those of Commendator Robert Pitcairne and his 
>, Eufame Murray, of Tullibardine. 
Mr, Angus Grant, Drumnadrochit, gave notices of two 
uised sepulchral slabs, with Calvary crosses of the early 
‘hic period, at Kilianan and Kilmore, and a fine sepulchral 
1), carved in relief, also at Kilmore, Glenurquhart, Inverness- 
se, A’ notice of the hoard of coins of the Edwards recently 
jovered in ploughing at Kinghornie, near Bervie, was given 
isa George Macdonald, curator of coins, and a notice of 
\ 


s and their contents at Cairnhill and Doune by Dr. Joseph 
lerson, 


ARCHITECTS AND CHURCH BUILDING. 


|HE annual court of the Incorporated Church Building 
" Society was held on the 15th inst. under the presidency 
t Bishop of London. ; 

The Bishop of Southwell, in moving the adoption of the 
€yrt, said it was a great part of the work of the Society to 
Nrove the nature of the buildings which were erected, so 
E} they might really be churches, and not be buildings 
ch rather hindered than promoted the elevation of spirit of 
hie who came to worship in them. He felt convinced that 
people who lived for more than half a century grew in 
rence even with regard to their personal treatment 
f church buildings. He did not think that the 
ety could yet do without some architectural ad- 
its. The choice of an architect for the building of a 
‘ch was sometimes decided by mixed motives. He 
‘tved that the architects themselves had been starting the 
«on that there ought to be acollege of architects for the 
‘vation of -architecture, the queen of arts. There ought to 
ome kind of collective court of judgment which would make 
Miser and in that way become a feature of the nation. 
conventional pictures of John Bull, which we accepted 
(d-naturedly as representing ourselves, were very much 
4@ those which represented material self-satisfaction, 
dered with a general sense that every man ought to do his 
, than they were those which represented any kind of 
(tual or intellectual refinement or care for things which 


SHAFTESBURY ABBEY, 


()* Saturday Lord Stalbridge presided at a meeting at 
Shaftesbury to consider excavations it is proposed to 
carry out at Shaftesbury Abbey. It was stated that in July 
1861 a partial excavation of the site was made by Mr. Batten, 
agent to the Marquis of Winchester. When the foundations 
of the choir and the apsidal chapels on either side, as well as 
those of the crypt, were brought to light many objects of 
interest were found, including a gold hoop ring set with 
emeralds, a chalice, and a number of heraldic floor tiles and 
portions of sculptured monuments. A small portion of the abbey, 
barely a quarter, was disclosed, and it is now proposed to carry 
out a thorough excavation of the whole site. The Corporation 
of Shaftesbury have contributed 50/. towards the cost of the 
work. The work will be conducted under the supervision of 
Mr. Doran Webb, F.S.A., president of the Wilts Arche- 
ological Society. Amongst those who have consented to act 
on the committee are Lord Stalbridge (chairman), Viscount 
Dillon, president of the Society of Antiquaries; Mr. H. ‘P. 
Blackmore, president. of the Salisbury and South Wilts 
Museum ; Mr. C. H. Read, keeper of British and Medizval 
Antiquities, British Museum ; Mr. S. Shaw Stewart, the mayor 
of Shaftesbury; Mr. A. T. Carpenter, Mr. H. C. Forrester 
(treasurer) and Mr. J. Benett-Stanford (hon. secretary). It was 
decided to begin the excavation on June 9, when Lord Stalbridge 
will turn the first sod. 


Nat seem somewhat sublimated. He thought that English 
le needed a great deal of instruction with regard to 
ch architecture. In such church architecture there ought 
> 2, Not simply scientific and engineering truth, but artistic 
“ity. English people in general very much required to be 
ht that fact. In all the churches which he had had the 
Sure of inspecting and opening, that which had pleased him 

On the ground of artistic skill was one which Mr. Carée 
built for a comparatively very small price, and he had 
‘avoured to put that church before his people as a model 
. they ought to adopt and follow. He would recommend 
_ this Society should adopt the much-abused expedient of 


‘ 


A Concert is to be held at Wyndham’s Theatre on May 30, 
under the organisation of Lady Londesborough, to assist the 
fund which is being raised to pay off the debt on the fine 


r 
h Norman church at Thwing. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is proposed to hold an exhibition of Early Flemish 
art in Bruges from June to September of this year. There 
is an English committeé, with Lord Batcarrgs, M.P., 
as chairman, and already promises of loans of forty-five 
‘pictures have been obtained. Among the contributors 
are the Corporations of Liverpool and. Glasgow, Lord 
‘NorTHBROOK, Lady WANTAGE, Sir FREDERICK Cook and 
Mr. GEoRGE SaLtTinG. It is needless to say the public 
galleries of Belgium, churches and convents, will furnish 
works. It has also been arranged to obtain pictures from 
The Hague and Amsterdam, and without doubt from other 
Continental cities. The paintings will be placed in the 
Government buildings on the Grande Place of Bruges, 
while goldsmiths’ work, ivories, sculpture, manuscripts, 
sniniatures, lace, &c., will be shown in the Hotel 
Grunthuuse. It is well known that Husert and JoHN 
‘Van Eyck resided in Bruges as well as in Ghent, and they 
are reputed to have been the inventors or improvers of oil- 
painting. Their principal work, Ze Adoration of the Lamb, 
which dates from 1432, is not likely to be in the exhicition, 
but it is no great distance to Ghent, where the two central 
divisions of the picture are found. The reliquary of 
St., URSULA, painted in gratitude by Hans MeEmLINgE, and 
which isa perennial source of income to St. John’s Hospital, 
Bruges, is also likely to be withheld, but nobody will hesitate 
to a pay afew pence to see so renowned agem. The 
‘English National Gallery contains several examples of early 
Flemish painting, but they are not as much appreciated as 
‘they merit. 


A couple of months since an American General named 
SOOYSMITH, in an after-dinner oration, endeavoured ta 
‘startle the other guests by becoming prophetic about the 
dangers of steel in the construction of buildings. The 
words served journalists as a text for a few alarmist 
-articles, but investors were indifferent, and the erection of 
lofty buildings and steel structures continues to be carried 
on without cessation. The steel structure is a necessity in 
American cities, although it may not be as yet required in 
Europe. The brave General could only speculate, but the 
-architects and engineers who have been connected with that 
class of building from its initiation have satisfactory 
evidence that the danger does not call for special attention. 
Every kind of material employed in building is liable to 
‘decay owing mainly to the agency of the atmosphere. But 
when parts of a building are withdrawn from _ that 
action, and are, in fact, carefully concealed, their decay 
becomes diminished instead of being increased. Inquiries 
have been made of several architects, and they have 
related their experience. The representative of one firm 
said:—‘‘ A short time ago we made an examination of the 
steelwork in the Tacoma and Pontiac buildings, erected a 
number of years ago, for the purpose of investigating this 
‘point. We found the steel absolutely unimpaired, and as 
this is in line with the result of similar investigations made 
‘by others, I think there is every reason for believing that 
corrosion is so distant a menace as to be undeserving of 
consideration.” Another said:—‘ We have taken out and 
examined steel that has been in a building twenty-four 
years, and we found it as good as new and put it back 
again. So far as our experience has gone we have failed to 
discover that corrosion is a menace to the modern steel- 
constructed building.” 


In their report for 1901 the committee of the Incor- 
porated Church Building Society mention that the com- 
mittee of honorary consulting architects, to whom the 
Society is so greatly indebted for examining and reporting 
upon the plans submitted to them at their monthly meetings, 
have lost during the past year through death their chairman, 
Mr. JAMES Brooks, who for so many years was such a 
staunch and valued member of their body. A special reso- 
lution of sympathy has been sent to his relatives, and the 
vacancy on this committee thus created has been filled by 
the election of Mr. TempLe Moore, whilst Mr. J. P. Seppon, 
whose long and valuable services the Society gratefully 
recognise, has been appointed chairman of this committee. 


The members are at present Messrs. BopLey, R.A., CARGE, | 


Fawcett, Frercuson, Hopcson Fow.er, INGELow, 
MICKLETHWAITE, MILEHAM, Moore, PRYNNE, OLDRID 


additional seats have been secured, by far the great 


Scott, SEppon, Norman: Suaw, R.A.; and ‘Asto 
A.R.A. During the past year the sum of 5,242/. 
granted. Since the Society was established in 181: 
aided the building of churches to the extent of 89 
It has therefore been instrumental in co-operating 
erection of no less than 2,365 additional new ch 
in assisting in rebuilding, enlarging, or otherwise imy 
the accommodation in 6,235 other churches or con: 
chapels of ease. By these means more than two 


of which are for the free use of the parishioners aec 
to law. The additional expenditure on the part — 
public has amounted to 15,281,8872, pe 


In his last report Lord Cromer, when desc 
work done in the Egyptian Archeological. D 
said that “‘at Karnak the whole of the fallen col 
been removed and the foundations levelled an 
An experiment on a small scale is to be tried in 
of this year by rebuilding some of these columns 
new and better foundation.” His lordship is pr 
minimise the work he has inspired in Egypt. The 
that was needed to bring some order into the chaos 
was the consequence of the collapse of eleven of t 
columns in October, 1899, cannot be realised. from 
words to be found in the report. It was decided to 
all the fragments as if they:were precious, and to” 
them temporarily in an improvised hall. One « 
columns consisted of thirteen drums besides the 
the total weight being over 140 tons. There we 
ever, nineteen capitals and nearly 500 drums which | 
be gathered. An attempt was made to place the drum 
order as well as could be ascertained, similar to \ 
done in one of the Pompeian temples. The arch 
were so shattered it was. impossible to dispose of th 
an orderly way, but all has been accomplished whic 
anxious desire for preservation could suggest. Thi 
and the repository have been enclosed, and a v 
longer at the mercy of beggars and vagrants. W 
see the ruins as they appeared prior to 1899, but 
the care taken by M. Masprero and his officials, 
survived will be less liable to accidents than formerly 


\ 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PENRHYN CASTLE, NORTH WALES, 


THE WHITE HOUSE, MOBRETON-IN-MABSH; GARDE 
ENTRANCE FRONT. 


ENTRANCE, ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE, STRAND, W. 


DESIGN FOR QUEZN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 
BENEDICTINE MONASTERY, FARNBOROUGH, HAN’ 
HESE buildings are to be erected on the sout 

of the priory church of St. Michael, which co 

the tombs of His. Imperial Majesty Napotzon I 
His Imperial Highness the PRtinck IMPERIAL. The Di 
forms a quadrangle about 180 feet in length each wa} 
the south side of the cloister the ground floor i 
by the refectory offices and principal staircase. 
front contains the entrance hall, guest parlours, 
the north side the library, &c. ‘The two upper fic 
tain the cells for the monks. Between this builc 
the church the chapter-room and bell tower will be € 
The style is an adaptation of Early Gothic ar 
chiefly suggested by the magnificent abbey er 
Dom MELLEt, O.S.B., .at Solesmes, one of the: 1 
markable and original buildings erected in mod 
Externally it will be faced with Kentish rag-stone 
and bases of columns in Portland stone, the co 
themselves being mostly black Connemara marble. 
The section now in course of erection inclu 
south-west tower, principal staircase, entrance h 
parlours, with cells in the upper storeys. The contra 
4,2522, and the contractors Messrs. G. Gopson é 
Mr. BENEDICT WILLIAMSON is the architect. 


DESIGN FOR PUBLIC BATHS AND LIBRARY, YORK ROAD, Ui 


“>. 
+ 


1:93, 1902.] 
< 


__. PEOPLE’S , BATHS." 
“p title of the subject of this paper is one that is seldom, 
oF ever, heard of in connection with bathing establish- 
tin this country. Here our public bathing establishments 
sunet public baths. Before America, so far as the United 
was concerned, commenced to build public baths, 
‘git men were sent to inspect the baths throughout bathing 


|. After much time and money had been expended in 


* 


anh 
I? 


4, knowledge,'the New York Association for Improving 
Cadition of the Poor decided to build a bath on the spray 
<ywer system. .This they did; the baths were erected 
“are Market Place, and were named the People’s Baths 
4 This appears to be the first occasion on which the 
4 People’s Baths” was used. It is now generally known 
ej to public baths which are provided with the spray and 
bath, but having no swimming-bath. 

‘; subject is one worthy of the consideration of archi- 
«, We all know that public bodies representing the health 
scties throughout the kingdom are at present keenly 
cst in anything which is conducive to the health and 


of the people 
-spread of education is being felt; what sufficed for our 
thers will not do for us; we want better food, betterclothes, 
houses; we want cleanly bodies, and if we have no means 
ing the latter in our homes, we want public institutions 
we can bathe. A few years ago only large cities and 
niad their public baths, now we find small towns with 
x ublic bathing establishments. In the course of time 
nvarish council will require and must have its public 
hiz establishment. . 
sannot be expected that a small parish can afford to 
yaths at a cost of 10,000/. or 20,000/.—if they did where 
ilthe utility be? What they want is an installation of 
ps baths costing a sum of money so small that places 
h stitutions within the reach of all such bodies. Again, in 
cities and towns already provided with bathing establish- 
at the judicious introduction of people’s baths will 
nent the existing baths and be a means of taking the 
hito the people. It is more than probable that the 
tn years will see a very rapid development of the 
ps baths throughout the kingdom. The subject is therefore 
tt, of consideration. 
Sce I became a member of the baths committee of the 
e001 Corporation I have devoted considerable time to the 
diif the subject we are about to deal with. I am of opinion 
te most suitable bath for the purpose of cleansing the 
tk g classes is the spray and shower bath, and I am pleased 
s; that I have, together with the other members of the 
h:ommittee, been instrumental in introducing this type of 
hito the city of Liverpool. soy tis 
lis not the intention within the limits of this paper to 
ento the question of design, every architect is entitled to 
ditis own opinion on such a matter, but to deal with the 
nag and details of construction, together with the engineer- 
iTreten baths. 


fore entering into the foregoing questions it may be well 
ginack to the history and development of the shower and 
abath. It appears that it originated in Germany. The 
t/stablishment to attract attention was erected in the 
tks of the Kaiser Franz grenadier regiment of the guard 
Irlin, in 1878, at the instance of Dr. Munich, a military 
@m. The bath was for the use of officers and men. It 
st}0/, and was capable of bathing 300 men per hour. The 
thwas planned by Mr. David Grove, sanitary engineer, 


Ithe year 1883, at the Exposition of Hygiene in Berlin, 
', Lassar exhibited a people’s bath house. It was con- 
wid of corrugated iron without any architectural preten- 
it measured 36 feet 1 inch long by 16 feet 5 inches 
(and cost 3007. It contained ten shower-bath cabins, 


ace a dressing-room ; the usual ticket offices, separate 
ice for males and females, and administrative department. 
tg the three months that the exposition lasted no less than 
©) persons made use of this bath. After the exhibition it 
Surchased bya manufacturer for the use of his workpeople 
leserlin Society for People’s Baths exhibited at the Berlin 
d trial Exhibition of 1896 a model of an establishment of 
#s baths, plans of which may be seen on the wall. The 
ishment provided accommodation for ten persons, having 
@aths foreach sex. This model was awarded a prize of 
| Marks (50/.) for the best plan or model of a workmen’s 
_0ple’s baths of the foregoing (Lassar-Grove) type have 
constructed in many German cities. In Austria, Vienna 
he first city to establish these baths ; the first was erected 
17.and was purely experimental. So great was the success 
5 bath that additional baths were built, and to-day Vienna 
00 4 
| A paper read before the Society of Architects on May 22 by 
t.Valter W. Thomas, vice-president S.A., deputy-chairman of the 
¥ 001 Corporation baths committee. 
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‘ In America peéople’s baths 
have been erected in the following cities :—New York; Yonkers, 
Buffalo, Dunkirk, Boston, Brooklyn (Mass.), Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Newark and many other cities. , ATS , 

In England, however, no complete installation of people’s 
baths has to my knowledge been erected, although several 
instances occur where the shower and spray bath has been 
introduced into existing and new public baths, viz. Norwich, 
Cheltenham, Liverpool. Some years ago Manchester intro- 
duced what they termed “tub baths” into one of their esta- 
blishments which was situated in one of the poorest districts. 
These baths consisted of a shallow circular tub having an 
internal diameter of 2 feet 5} inches and a depth of 9} inches ; 
they were raised above the floor and were provided with hot 
water, and included a warm shower bath. Besides these tub 
baths a range of lavatory basins were fixed. After twelve 
months’ trial it was found that the tub baths and lavatories 
were failures. It appears that the district in which these baths 
were situate was chiefly populated by Jews ; this would to some 
extent account for the non-success of the baths. The general 
experience of the bathing of Jews is that they more than any 
other sect prefer the use of the slipper bath, and with the water 
at a much higher temperature than is required by, ordinary 
bathers; they (to use the words of the general superintendent 
of the Manchester baths).prefer to have a soak as well as a 
wash, and refused to use the tub bath on any account. 


Norwich. 

The Norwich baths when erected were called Stand-up 
Baths ; details of one of the cubicles are shown on the wall. 
The bath comprises a cold shower, a lavatory basin with hot 
and cold water, and a footbath sunk in the floor. The arrange- 


‘ment of the supply to the foot-bath is rather novel, the water 


being supplied through the lavatory basin ; that is, the lavatory 
basin waste is connected to the footbath. The idea is not at 
all a bad one; a set of valves and one waste pipe serve the two 
purposes. The waste plug to the footbath is actuated by means 
of a treadle lever worked by the foot. These baths have been 
very successful. 

Cheltenham. 

The borough of Cheltenham added six spray baths to their 
Alstone Baths in 1897; plans of the same are shown on the 
wall. They were designed by the borough surveyor, Mr. 
Joseph Hall. The dressing-rooms and spray-rooms are formed 
in cubicles, each bath-room has two dressing-rooms, the spray- 
room cubicle has the top covered with glass, having a ventila- 
ting sash in it, which can be opened or closed as the bather 
may desire. The idea is good ; the glass roof prevents down- 
draughts on the bather ; it also rais2:s the temperature of the 
spray-room. The footbaths are raised above the floor of the 
room to the level of the underside of the seat, a seat being 
formed on the back and two ends of the bath ; the seat slopes. 
to the bath. The bath is an oblong bath, 2 feet by 1 foot 
6 inches, enamelled fireclay. The spray bath consists of four 
fine rose nozzles, two at the back and one at each side, fixed at 
such a height that the water strikes the bather no higher than 
the shoulder whilst in a sitting position; the bather controls 
the temperature of the water by means of screw-down valves; 
it appeared that there was some danger of scalding taking 
place. The ventilation of the bath is on the Plenum system. 
These baths have proved a huge success. 


Bristol Baths. 


The drawings exhibited on the walls include the drawings 
of the spray baths at present being erected for the Corporation 
of Bristol. These baths are constructed on Kane’s system. 
The chief feature of this system is that the dressing-rooms and 
the bath-rooms are kept at different temperatures. Mr. Kane 
states that “the absence of a modern and efficient system of 
heating and ventilating our cleansing baths means the absence 
of warmth and comfort,” and if the habit of bathing is to be 
encouraged, especially among the poorer class where it is more 
required, then the better construction of bath compartments is 
a factor which cannot be neglected in future schemes. The 
plans of Kane’s baths illustrate a method of constructing bath 
compartments so that the bath-room is separated from the 
dressing-room. Mr. Kane also states that he is altogether in 
favour of suitably designed spray baths, but believes it to be 
absolutely essential that the bathing compartment, both as a 
means of more thoroughly cleansing the body and as a pre- 
ventive of chills to the bather, ought to be maintained at 100° 
Fahrenheit, and the dressing-room 60° Fahrenheit. On 
examining the drawings of these spray baths for Bristol, one 
cannot help admiring the Bristol Corporation for getting what 
they consider to be the best, irrespective of the cost. _ It will 
be observed that the floor space per bath together with the 
dressing-room and corridors is 70 feet super., whilst the cubical 
contents per bath is nearly 1,700 feet. It is a cuestion whether 
the extra cost entailed in erecting these baths will be warranted’ 
by|the additional number of persons who may make use of them, 
and it will be e:ceedingly interesting to see the result. 
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é Liverpool. 


The Corporation of Liverpool, in the year 1892, constructed 
several slower. and spray baths at their Charters Street refuse 
destructor for the use of the workmen employed: at the 
destructor. These baths have been very much appreciated by 
the men, and it goes to show that at works of this description, 
z.é. any works where the nature of the employment is of a dirty 
the proprietor of the 
works to enable the workers to leave, the premises in a con- 
In 1900 the Corpora- 
tion fitted up at their Margaret Street baths three spray and 
shower baths in order to carry out experiments before Biaiares 

e 
experiments were continued for over twelve months, and the 
experience gained has been utilised in the designing of their 


character, baths ought to be provided by 


dition fit to associate with their families. 


ing to construct an establishment of people’s baths. 


Beacon Street People’s Baths, 
Beacon Street Baths. 


The Corporation have just erected in one of the poorest 
districts in the city a complete installation of people’s baths. 
The district in which these baths have been erected is in close 
proximity to the docks, and the establishment it is hoped will 
be largely used by men who are employed at the docks, and 
by the families of those who reside in the vicinity. The 
establishment stands,on.an area of 450 square yards and cost 
3,500/. It comprises seventeen shower and spray baths and 
The baths are all situate on the 
ground floor; there are separate’ entrances for males and 
females, also waiting-rooms, lavatories and conveniences. The 
baths are arranged in sections so that they may be used for 
males and females according to the demands of either sex. 
A caretaker’s house and laundry is also provided, together 


four ordinary slipper baths. 


with the engineering department. 


From the drawings exhibited on the wall it will be seen that 
the two entrances are at the extreme sides of the building, 
whilst the pay office and attendants’ hall is situate in the 
Doors lead from the pay office and 


centre of the building. 
attendants’ hall into both. waiting-rooms, and also into the 
caretaker’s living-room and into the laundry. 
to many of you that the laundry ought not to be placed in the 
position it occupies, and that it ought to have been situate 
outside the baths building, or at least as far away from its 
present position as possible. The reason of it being where it 
is is. of considerable consequence in the working of the 
establishment. It is the intention that the staff of the 
establishment shall consist of a caretaker and his wife, with the 
assistance of a youth. These three persons will do all the 


work in connection with the establishment, from the issuing of 
to the washing of 


tickets, attending bathers, stoking the boiler, 
towels, &c. It will thus be seen that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the pay office should be under observation from every 
room in the house, and also from the laundry, so that, however 
they might happen to be occupied, the attendants would com- 
mand the pay office and baths. 

The first floor comprises two bedrooms, cold-water tank- 
room and store-room. In the basement are the stokehole and 
steam boiler, and a heating cellar, in which is placed the 
apparatus for heating the water, &c. 

The baths halls are top-lighted, and are heated by steam 
radiators and steam pipes in the roof. The baths are formed 
in cubicles; the division walls of the bath and dressing-room 
are built in Shepwood enamelled bricks, with rounded angles 
and semicircular ends ; there are no door frames or doors, so 
there is nothing to decay. It is the intention, instead of having 
doors, to provide rubber curtains between the bath and dressing- 


room, and some washable material between the dressing-room | 


and corridor. The dressing-rooms to shower and spray baths 
average from 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 3 inches to 4 feet 10 inches 
by 3 feet 9 inches, and the bath-rooms 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 
3 inches to 3 feet 9 inches by 4 feet. Each dressing-room is 
provided with hat and coat hooks (these are made of galvanised 
cast-iron, and are built in the brickwork), and wood seat ; the 
floor of the dressing-room is granolithic, and is sloped to the. 
bath-room, so that it drains into the footbath ; it is covered by 
a movable wood grating similar to those found on board ship. 
The spray and :shower bath-rooms are provided -with an 
enamelled footbath of special design. It is designed so that 
the minimum quantity of water will suffice to enable the. bather 
to wash his feet therein ; it is fixed in the floor, and the top 
edge is slightly below the level of the floor ;\it is fitted with 
plug and chain and overflow. The spray and shower bath are 
each fitted with warm and cold water ; the spray mantel is 
fixed on the wall of the bath; the shower bath is simply a ring 
shower ; the shower is in the form of a ring, and not of a 
cullender ; thus the water falls in a gentle shower on to the 
shoulders of the bather, whilst the top of his head and his tace 
are perfectly free from water, thereby getting over the trouble of 
water striking the head, ‘thus obviating the consequences of 
shock to the system, and doing away with the difficulty in 


breathing generally experienced whilst under an ordinary 
shower bath. 
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It may appear 


provision must be made in the laundry for boiling 


The arrangement for the manipulation of the 
water is such that it deserves special mention, spe 
and mixers having been designed for the u 
arrangement is shown on the photographs exh 
walls, and is such that when it is once set by the 
bather can only obtain the warm water of the 
desired and no warmer, thus avoiding any pos 
being scalded, whilst he can gradually cool it ¢ 
cold. The bather controls the valves by mean 
in number, viz. warm and cold to both the spray 
bath, and in order that he may have his hands 
himself with he can fix the pulls down by means 
the wall of the bath-room. The soap dish is of en 
clay, and is built in the wall. . ae 

The slipper bath-rooms are similar to the or 
bath-rooms found in public baths, and therefo 
explanation other than why they are provide 
for their provision is twofold—first, that as it is 
_ 4 person to wash a child in a shower or spray bath, 
vision ought to be made to enable the ‘parents to 
children in an establishment of this kind, ze. 
children not old enough to bathe in our free o 
which Liverpool was the first to introduce. And 
baths are taken on the advice of medical men. as 
curing certain ailments, therefore it was deemed ne 
slipper baths to a small extent ‘should be incl 
scheme, See 
Drying Clothing. 

Arrangements are also made for the drying 
clothing during the time occupied in bathing. Th 
day, any person who has been out in the rai 
bathing, have his clothing dried and thereby be | 
to his home clean in body and with dry clothing, 
important feature, and one that ought not to be 
in designing a bath of this class, Se 

Engineering, — 

The engineering of this establishment is ve 
consists of one Cornish boiler, 8 feet by 4 feet, to pi 
‘steam for heating water, heating atmosphere and 
requirements, and drying bathers’ clothing. 
calorifier and storage cylinder combined, capable 
1,000 gallons of water per hour, from 32 to 180 degs. 
has a storage capacity of 180 gallons. The con 
from the calorifier and heating pipes and radiator: 
back by means of a small donkey pump into the 
A cold-water storage tank of 1,500 gallons capacity 
vided. A a 
Materials. os te 

The building is constructed in brick and stot 
halls are faced with white enamelled bricks to the 
baths divisions, the divisions are built with ena ell 
2} inches thick (Shepwood), the floors are granc 
waste water from the baths is carried away by 
an open channel to the outside of the building, wh 
through an interceptor into a manhole which is I 
with the sewer by means of a Syphon. The whol 
piping for water service’ is of lead, and the fi 
copper and brass. Reece. 


Planning of People’s Baths, Es 

The planning of people’s baths depends chiefly on 

‘of the site available, but as the hall and rooms req 

of any form, no unsurmountable difficulties will be 

with any ordinary site ; care, however, ought to b 

have the arrangements as symmetrical as possi 

advisable that there should: be two entrances, one 

sex, leading into a waiting hall, from which access 
is obtained. The bath hall ought to be in section 

so arranged that they may be used for males or fe 


3 inches ; the corridors m 
4 feet to 6 feet wide, 5 feet is a fair good width if the 
is not over 30 feet long. The plan of the Liverpo 
Baths may be taken as a fair example when two entra 
provided. ee 
The engineering requirements are not extensive 
be of several descriptions. The crux of the ques 
adequate supply of hot and cold water. The hot 
be obtained by heating cold water with steam ina 
from a steam boiler, or by the household or greenhous 
lating system; if either of the latter systems are 


Materials, 
The question of deciding what materials to use 


construction of baths is undoubtedly one that gives a rc 
and engineers considerable food for thought, not so 


‘e 


ns 
a > 


7 4 
a ‘knowledge of suitable materials, but from the trouble- 
uestion of cost. = 
Dilic bodies require buildings good and substantial, yet 
ir architect or engineer suggests that for a public bath 
o take the place of wood, and enamelled bricks or 
e ought to take the place of plaster or ordinary brick- 
ind that all pipes ought to be either copper or lead, and 
+ hen they begin to think their adviser is extravagant or 
mbitious. It is not so, however; the best and most 
(je materials are the cheapest in the end. Buildings 
4 to be constructed so that the annual charge for the 
fnnance of the fabric is reduced to the minimum, at the 
seme the materials should be such that they give to the 
+ishment an air of cleanliness and comfort. 
N public building should be erected that will not last at 
+ irty years (the term for which a loan is granted), without 
«sary cost to the ratepayers. 


L lity of the Spray and Shower Bath as a Bath for the 
‘ A People. 


fhe best medium for cleansing the body. 

, *rovides for the comfort of the bather. 

. he economics of the system. 

Wh regard to the first point, undoubtedly the best means 
jioughly cleansing the body is by means of a Turkish 
h not only is the surface of the skin cleansed but the 
s)of the pores of the skin are cleansed and the body is left 
,(ndition much to be desired. In considering the best 
4 for Our purpose we must consider the class of people we 
|) cater for and the nature of theiremployment. When 
cisider this we can only arrive at one conclusion, and that 
hawe have to cater for a class who have to earn their 
acoy the sweat of their brow; only the very small minority 
:¢lentary lives, consequently the question of cleansing the 
ef the skin as cleansed by the Turkish bath may be left 
‘dthe question; perspiration during their labours keeps the 
e;f their skin in order. What we have to do therefore 
‘oleanse the surface of the skin. That being so the 
a\and shower bath is the best medium, viz. :—The 
eifrom the ring of a shower bath falls in a gentle 
ae Shower on the shoulders of the bather, the 
commences to wash at his head and washes down his 
inishing the washing at his feet, and whilst this is pro- 
diz the soiled water is carried away in the drain. Having 
shi his head and down to his. chest he may, if he so wishes, 
shhe remainder of his body with the warm water from the 
a\but in either case he terminates his wash with a clean 
ly So far so good, but now comes the special advantage of 
say and shower. Up to the finish of the cleansing opera- 
a nly warm water has been used. The bather now takes 
d\' the two handles controlling the warm and cold water; 
dually opens the cold and closes the warm supplies until 
-¢d is full. open and the warm closed, thus securing for 
asf the most invigorating tonic that it is possible to obtain, 
1 ter the pores of the skin which have been opened by the 
water and the washing are closed he is in a fit and 
) condition to have his rub down and put on his clothing. 
‘le foregoing is sufficient to prove that the shower and 
ajyaths are an excellent medium for cleansing. Now it 
| | perhaps well to show why the ordinary slipper bath is 
tial to the spray and shower. Imagine a man who has 
anmployed in some dirty occupation and whose body has 
$i1€ extent owing to perspiration been rendered filthy by 
t with his work; this man takes a hot slipper bath, what 
th result? He gets into the bath, soaks himself, washes 
(t off his body, which in consequence thereof becomes 
t) the liquid he is bathing in; it is an impossibility for 
tan to leave the bath clean. He has simply fouled the 
teand bathed in it. 

Je comfort of the bather is cbtained by the following, 
-{tanliness and cheerfulness of the bathing establishment, 
N of light and air, pure atmosphere kept at a proper 
fature or temperatures, privacy, proper waiting-rooms, 
S1g-rooms and bath-rooms. 

dather completing his bath with a cold shower and spray 
1 it take cold after bathing, and this bath it is proposed to 
) the working-men of Liverpool and their families at the 
cost of one penny. 


at 


hd 


rN 

Lhe Economy of the Shower and Spray Bath. 

‘comparison to the slipper bath the shower and spray 
Ns by far the most economical. Given both a dressing- 
tand bath-room, it occupies only half the floor space of an 
ry slipper bath-room, therefore the building cost per spray 
2 \Ower bath is considerably less than per ordinary slipper 
i The cost of maintenance is also very much reduced. 
! ordinary slipper bath consumes on an average 50 to 60 
lis of water, not including the shower where one is 
aed ; the shower and spray bath, even when most lavishly 
does not consume more than 1o gallons of water. In 
Situations the quantity of water consumed is of vital 


a 4 by 
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-wealth it would be a national disaster. 
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importance, particularly when a dry season like last year is 
experienced, but even to those places that are blessed with an 
abundant supply of water the quantity of water used is of great 
importance, inasmuch as the cost of fuel for heating must be 
five times greater for ordinary slipper baths than it is for 
shower and spray baths. The number of attendants required 
to work the baths is in favour of the shower and spray baths, 
as there are no baths to be filled, and what is of the greatest 
importance there is not the slightest possibility of drowning 
taking place, certainly not accidentally, and even if a bather 
wished to commit such a rash act as suicide he would have the 
greatest difficulty in accomplishing it. 

_ One shower and spray bath will do the work of at least two 
slipper baths, the time occupied in taking the shower and spray 
bath being half the time occupied in taking a slipper bath ; in 
most cases it will be found that the proportion will work out at 
three to one. 

There are many more points connected with people’s baths 
that I could introduce into this paper did time permit. I have, 
however, already trespassed too long upon your time and 
patience, inasmuch as the subject might have been much better 
handled by a more experienced man than myself. If, how- 
ever, what I have put before you to-night helps any one of you or 
induces you to take an interest in and make a study of how 
best to design baths for the people, my object will be attained. 

If the baths now built become popular with the working 
classes, I hope before long the Corporation of Liverpoo! will 
erect others at distances of about + to 4 a mile along the entire 
system of their 7 miles of docks, the entire cost of which 
would not exceed the cost of one of their existing large 
public baths, which averages from 20,000/. to 30,000/, 


ARCHITECTURE IN SYDNEY. 


T the opening meeting of the. present session of the 

Institute of Architects, Sydney, an address was delivered 

ae newly-elected president, Mr. G, Allen Mansfield. He 
said. :— 

I claim that it is both our privilege and our right to exercise 
an influence on some of those conditions which go to the build- 
ing up of a nation. If this be so, it brings us at once to a 
serious consideration of the relations between the architect and 
the State. The history of every nation past and present affords 
abundant evidence that architecture plays a prominent part in 
its civilisation and in the development of its taste. Its build- 
ings form a record of its culture or its barbarism. They are a 
measure by which men can judge of its place in the scale of 
nations, a vivid expression of the intelligence of its people. If 
it be the duty of the rulers of a State to foster all that con- 
tributes to the enlightenment of a community and to the exalt- 
ing of its standard of civilisation, it surely follows that the 
encouragement of the noble art of architecture stands in the 
foremost rank of the obligations that a Government owes to 
the people, to the land, to itself and to history. To fail in that 
duty is an offence against the country. To assume of set 
purpose an attitude unmistakably hostile to the development 
of our art by other than strictly departmental routine falls little 
short of a crime. Yet such is the attitude assumed by the 
Government of New South Wales to-day. Let those who are 
responsible for it say why ; let them dare to avow to the world 
what secret springs of self-interest prompt them to so manifest 
a violation of one of the clearest obligations they owe to the 
country at large. 

Of all the buildings that give character to a State, those 
which we are in the habit of calling “‘ public buildings ” rank first 
in prominence and importance. Is it then fair, is it reasonable 
that the creation of these landmarks of our State should be 
restricted to the efforts of one man, no matter how able that 
man may be? Is it just that to one mind, aided doubtless by 
able officers cf his. department, there should be entrusted that 
work which should be truly representative of the people asa 
whole? Ina State, one-man art is a calamity. In a Common- 
Not so were the glories . 
of the great cities of the world evolved—the monuments of our art 
ancient and modern which reflect the genius of a people. Not: 
from the brain of any one or any ten men can a national senti- 
ment be crystallised. A régime so discouraging to ourselves, 
so unfair to our fellow-countrymen, who are taxed to pay for 
our great works, should not be tolerated, it should be swept 
away by the force of public opinion. It is not for us to go cap 
in hand and plead for some kind consideration at the hands of 
a Government. We claim as a right a share in the great work 
of writing in brick and stone and marble some records of the 
art of our time. } ; 

We are passing through a period of lavish expenditure on 
public works, such as must for all time leave its mark upon the 
State, and in the near future sums will be expended so vast as 
to demand the thoughtful and serious consideration of those 
who are charged with the expenditure as well as those from 
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whose pockets the money will come. The more it behoves us 
to make every effort to arouse the public mind to the enorinity 
of the present narrow and. selfish policy that precludes all 
possibility of expansion and crushes all ambition in the breasts 
of the young aspirants to future fame in their profession. I 
have on previous occasions stated publicly that the pernicious 
system here adopted by the Government is one of its own 
devising, its own brilliant inspiration. It has no parallel in any 
other civilised country on the globe.. On the occasion of the visit 
of the representatives of our Institute to the Minister for Works, 
while the’ ‘principle for ‘which ‘I contend was not seriously 
disputed, it was stated that in the practical application of 
that principle difficulties arose which rendered its adoption 
troublesome if not altogether undesirable. I affirm that such 
difficulties are altogether chimerical, and that in the hands of 
competent and impartial advisers they would disappear. 
Reviewing the attitude of our State Government to its private 
architects, the question presents itself with surpassing interest, 
whether in the creation of the capital city of our Commonwealth 
the Federal Government will be influenced by the same narrow 
and illiberal views -that actuate the Government of New South 
Wales. Of this I have but little fear. So far as the practice 
in other States is known to me, a different spirit prevails, and 
it is more than probable that means will be found to make 
that city a worthy representation of Australian art, a city 
reflective of national talent rather than of departmental in- 
dustry. It nevertheless behoves us and our professional 
brethren of the other States, to watch closely the development 
of the arrangements under which this great national movement 
will be set going. 

That a controlling power is necessary to secure harmony 
and to mould the enterprise into a fitting shape must be 
admitted as an undoubted necessity. Herein, however, the 
danger lies. A controlling ‘body once established is, as a rule, 
prone to arrogate to itself too extensive powers. To exercise 
the difficult and delicate task of judicious guidance of the whole 
vast scheme there are needed men of broad and comprehensive 
mnds, Of patriotic spirit and far-seeing wisdom, and free from 
any taint of self-seeking. Can it be doubted that the nation 
can produce the men? To endeavour to find them is the duty 
of the Federal Government. The constitution of such an 
organising power necessarily involves the representation of 
various professions, it demands the combined knowledge and 
experience of several forms of art and science, with some 
assistance perhaps from the purely “business man.” Archi- 
tecture, the fine arts, engineering, sanitation, must all take part 
in the great work. Possibly a Royal Commission would be 
the most convenient form for the governing body to assume. 
This, while formulating the general outlines of the scheme, and 
establishing conditions which will prevent any confusing and 
clashing of individual efforts at a later stage, must still con- 
trive to give such opportunity for the individual skill of the 
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no North Shore 


cope with growth of trade and more Space for 
work in under healthy conditions. As it. is 
to extend the area of this space by lateral 
the only resource. lies in the multiplication ¢ 
more and more floor space up 


points which must not be overlooked—such as incre, 
to the city authorities to enable them to deal with 
hoardings and the hateful To assist 
Council to secure the passage of such an improved 
early date should be a congenial task to this Inst 


city proper. The suburbs equally claim consideration, — 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Water 
and Sewerage are no less than fifty municipal boroug 
of considerable importance, and in themselves closel: 
ing to the magnitude of acity. Itisa reproach to 
of self-government that up to this day there is little or 
trol over the buildings with which many of them ar 
Nor is it the first time that I have publicly sadve 
importance of this question. ee ‘ae 


M. AUGUSTE RODIN, 
()* the 15th inst. the committee of the Rodin St 
gave a dinner to M. Auguste Rodin, the sculpt 
work St. John the Baptist has recently been add 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, — 
Mr. George Wyndham, M.P. (the chairman), in 
“The Guest of the Evening,” explained the origi 
assemblage, and said that Mr. John Tweed had suge 
the artists of England owed it to England, to art, to th 
to obtain for South Kensington one at least of Ro 
masterpieces. Then Mr, Ernest Beckett presente: 
piece to the museum. But the British artists 


sons of our art in all the States as shall tend to work out an 


expression of national character. 


Among the subjects to which I hope the attention of the 


Institute will be directed during the ensuing year is that of an 
improved Building Act. Not necessarily an entirely new 
Act, because, on the whole, the one under which we have been 
working since the year 1879, viz. “The City of Sydney Improve- 
ment Act,” meets very fairly the requirements of the case. In 
some not unimportant respects, however, it needs amendment 
and revision. In the first place, the present title of the Act 
should be abolished and one mote expressive of its primary 
purpose be adopted. The natural title of the Bill is surely 
“The Metropolitan Building Act.” The whole of the provisions 
for the establishment of the clumsy and effete “ City of Sydney 
Improvement Board” should be swept away. Tre Board has 
practically effaced itself, a result inevitable to a body founded 
on a principle wrong in itself and impossible of application. 
In a new or revised Act, I trust due consideration will be given 
to this point. It seems to me that a board of appeal would be 
properly constituted which consisted of three members only, 
viz. an architect, a builder and a business man. This body 
should have no power of initiation, and should sit only when 
called into action by an appeal. 

A matter which cannot be overlooked by the framers of a 


new Act is that of regulating the height of buildings; here a” 


sound judgment and a careful consideration of the various 
interests involved are highly necessary. While restricting the 
number of storeys to a limit manageable in the event of fire, 
it must not be forgotten that the city of Sydney has special 
conditions of its own which demand attention. Sydney, asa 
whole, covers a considerable area, but the Sydney par excellence 
—the heart of Sydney, the Sydney which is the centre and 
pivot upon which all its outer fringes hang—is of very limited 
extent, and by no possibility does it admit of any expansion, 
The headquarters of Government, of all our great financial in- 
stitutions, of shipping concerns, of insurance companies, and of all 

ommercial interests will always find their home in the area 
bounded by the waters of the harbour on the west, and on the 
north by the Domain, and Hyde Park on the east, and by, shall we 


to be denied, were not to be disappointed of so engagin 
posal. They in their turn secured the St. Jean. So 
were met to crown these operations with a banquet t 
who inspired them. : re, é 
all, of modern French sculpture, we had in this coun 
largely with faith without works, Let them imagine the 
of a young British sculptor. He had, it was true, 
British Museum an incomparable treasure-house of 
masterpieces. He had in South Kensington many r 
tions of Greek sculpture and of Renaissance work, 
some reproductions of that truly great master, Jean 
But, coming to modern French sculpture, what had — 
cast of Barye; a small torso of Le Gros; nothing of 
of Carpeaux, of Puget, of Rude; and, until this m 
nothing of Rodin. He hoped that next year they » 
able to get together a collection of Rodin’s masterpi 
it beyond the bounds of possibility that the movement, 
for the time by that dinner, should issue, aS a next 
the long road they hoped to recover, in creati 
sunlit pavilion where the masterpieces of Rodin m 
time be bathed in that radiance of the sky which cot 
reveal the magic of their contours and their values? 
the strenuous and perfect workman, knowing all ther 
know of the truth, and therefore of the beauty, and | 
of the power, of the human form ; knowing, too, all 
to know of the aptitude of clay to receive, of marble te 
his own intimate interpretation of those large secret 
universe which escaped the narrow definition of lo; 
language. | : aS 
M. Rodin said that even twenty years ago, when n 
London, he was received with a kindness and courtesy : 
he had retained a most lively recollection. He was thei 
impressed and influenced by the beautiful and in 
collections of art he found here. The Greeks, espe 
found had produced with fidelity the form of man 
divine, and he thought people would never be sufficier 


t 
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see a new world open out before them. Thus in 
, reputed as commonplace, of everyday scenes 
Hheautiful all the beings that surrounded them, 
ich beings were their friends or their enemies. The 
j-ame in his turn the mirror of nature, and it was on 
sis these that he himself must make his profession of 
H ex sed his cordial thanks to England, to those 
j| pscribed for the purchase’of his St. John the Baptist 
\+toria and Albert Museum, 
ygim. 

‘\rench Ambassador, in replying to the toast of 
jy tt,” said he was extremely touched by the sympathy 
sg been expressed for his country, and he could assure 
‘athat sympathy would be appreciated by all French 
ithy of the name. He would thank them, also, in 
sf his countty for the honour they had done to one 
~tersof France. In choosing M. Rodin for honour 
*| renowned artists of his country they had ratified in 
se judgment of posterity. 


CATHEDRAL. 


/ill promoted to give statutory authority for the pur- 
eof the St. James’s Mount site and the erection of 
41 for the diocese of Liverpool came last week before 
dif Morley, chairman of committees of the House of 
‘an unopposed measure. The preamble was proved 
hop of Liverpool (Dr. Chavasse) and Mr. Hampson, 
tary of the cathedral committee. It was stated that 
156,000/. has been subscribed towards the cathedral 
snd that a meeting held at the Town Hall had adopted 
~ mes’s Mount site. With the exception of St. James's 
e| the site belonged to the Corporation, and in regard 
(metery the cathedral committee proposed, with the 
tf the trustees, to take over the trusteeship. They 
desirable that the cemetery should form part of the 
stof the cathedral. It was now very little used. Pend- 
establishment of a dean and chapter the cathedral 
‘A in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the bishop 
} 


LIVERPOOL 


-as dean. An additional provision was submitted 
it that when it was certified that any portion of the 
i was fit for the celebration of divine service the 
j;ical Commissioners were empowered by Order in 
ilo transfer the pro-cathedral of St. Peter to the new 
ir, to substitute the church of St. Nicholas for that of 
t¢as the parish church, and to dispose of the building 
tef St. Peter’s Church. With this amendment the Bill 
‘ed to be reported to the House for third reading. 


Z 


| aly 


14 “EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 
Ee inst. Professor Flinders Petrie delivered his 
‘nual public lecture at University College, describing 
aegers of the Egyptian Exploration Fund during the 
jer at Abydos in Upper Egypt. In previous years, he 
order of the prehistoric period had been determined, 
‘series of Royal tombs had shown the earliest 
yf the kingdom. The present year’s work had con- 
hese ages and proved how the end of the prehistoric 
ned the early dynasties. A town founded in the age 
ginning of the kingdom, three centuries before Menes, 
behind the earliest sanctuary, that of Osiris. This 
" repeatedly rebuilt, and a stratified mass of remains 
tually accumulated at the average rate of 20 inches a 
This deposit has now been explored and all the 
flint tools, amulets and other objects compared. We 
Psess the continuous written record of 7,000 years of 
united to the earlier stages of civilisation, covering 
t couple of thousand years before the written history. 
tm has yielded hundreds of pottery jars and bowls of a 
variety of shapes, some hundreds of flint tools, the 
li’ tools with which the stone bowls were manufactured, 
sry fireplaces decorated with patterns, examples of the 
dles made for wall decoration, the amulets, ornaments 
's, all of the beginning of the historic times. A 
S large graves full of vases of stone and pottery were 
adin the town ; these will be reconstructed in original 
t | different museums. The Temple of Osiris, dates as far 
‘the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty, about 1500 B.C, 
htemple ruins were inscriptions and statuary ranging 
ut 3,000 years, including some fine architectural pieces 
€\eventh and eighteenth dynasties, a striking red granite 
“aking of the twelfth dynasty, some portraits of the 
| ith dynasty kings, and some broken statues of goddesses, 
hihow a hitherto unknown revival of very pure style 
: thirtieth dynasty. The next lecture will deal with 


coveries in the cemeteries, which include the largest 


d 


and to the directors of |" 
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tombs known in Egypt, and the work around the Temple of 
Sety, explaining its purpose and design. The usual exhibition 
will beheld during July at University College. 


THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS. 


sd Pas following important. communication from: -Mr,,Arthur 
J. Evans appeared in the Zzmes of Tuesday :— 

On February 14 last I was able, thanks largely to the 
generous assistance given through the Cretan Excavation Fund,. 
to resume the work of excavation in the prehistoric Palace of 
Knossos. It may be said at once that the results of this. 
season’s work have, so far, not fallen below the high level of 
the two preceding years. Great difficulties have, indeed, been 
encountered both from the persistent and quite exceptional 
rainy weather, and from the constant necessity of propping up 
and even of partially reconstituting walls in order to preserve 
the remains of upper storeys which distinguish the recently 
excavated parts of the Palace from almost all ancient buildings. 
The conservation of these seemed such a plain matter of duty 
that neither labour nor expense has been spared to this end ;. 
and, thanks to the constant watchfulness of my assistant, Dr. 
Mackenzie, and the architectural resources of Mr, Fyfe, the 
difficulties and not inconsiderable dangers of the work have 
been so far overcome that throughout a whole quarter the 
upper plan of the building is now almost as clearly marked as 
that of its ground floor. 

Those who have followed the former course of the excava- 
tions may remember that their result had been to uncover an 
eastern wing, which seems to have been mainly reserved for 
State and religious functions, business and storage, a great 
central court, and beyond it to the east a part of what seemed 
to be the royal residential quarter. At the close of last season’s. 
work a staircase had come to light here leading down by a 
triple flight to a hall with double tiers of colonnades, and 
beyond it a larger columnar hall or Megaron. On the upper 
level north of these ran a corridor, beneath which another cor- 
responding passage of lofty dimensions has now been cleared 
out, originally lit by a large window opening on the light-well 
of the larger hall, The clearance of this was marked by the: 
discovery of a very extensive deposit of inscribed clay tablets 
—the largest, indeed, yet discovered—including about Ioo per- 
fect documents dealing with Palace accounts. The decimal 
system is here much in evidence, and a large proportion of the 
tablets deal with percentages. With these were several large 
clay impressions of what must certainly have been a royal 
signet ring, exhibiting a goddess and her attendants, of which 
a counterfeit matrix was found last year in another part of the 
building—a proof that fraudulent procedure was not unknown. 
even in the household of Minos. 

The spacious chamber bordering this corridor, which from. 
the signs cut on its walls I have called the “ Hall cf the Double 
Axes,” was found to have a double portico at its further end, 
facing both south and east. In its south wall had been already 
visible last year a doorway leading to a finely-paved passage 
with a “dog’s leg” turn, as if to insure the privacy of some: 
important room beyond. Here has now been uncovered a 
quite original chamber flanked on two sides by a high stylo- 
bate, which also serves as a base for seats, between the original 
pillars of which light was obtained on the one side from a 
portico, on the other from an area with a back wall stepping 
back above. On the west side of the room an opening in 
balustrade gives access to a small bath-chamber, above the: 
gypsum lining slabs of which a fine painted frieze of spirals. 
and rosettes was still partly clinging to the walls. Remains of 
a painted terra-cotta bath were found near. Of the wall- 
paintings that originally adorned the room itself and the portico 
beyond very interesting remains were also found, though ina 


fallen condition. Quite an aquarium of fish has here come to 
light very naturalistically rendered, including parts of two 
large dolphins and many smaller fry, some of them complete. 
This discovery supplies the counterpart to the fine fresco 
showing flying fish found by the British school in the prehistoric 
settlement of Melos—a work which must now be definitely 
assigned to an artist of the Knossian school. Here, too, as 
those different tones of blue had to.be mainly reserved for the. 
fish themselves, the sea-water itself was indicated by azure 
wreaths and coils of dotted spray on a white ground. The 
expedient is most artistic, but could anything be less. 
“classical ” ? 

The upper part of an elegant lady in a yellow jacket and 
light chemise introduces us to a different class of subject. Her 
flying tresses and outstretched arm suggest violent action, and 
this is still more perceptible in the subject of another fresco 
fragment showing a more nude female figure in the act of 
springing from above and seizing the horns of a galloping bull. 
Remains of a series of scenes exhibiting female toreadors were, 
already found towards the close of last season’s dig, and it has 
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now been possible to reconstitute a complete panel of one of | a still earlier royal dwelling. Within these w 
these fresco designs. The whole is a sour de force of ancient | vases of the older class, the decorative desis 
circus shows. A Mycenzan cow-boy is seen turning a somer- | contour of which sufficiently attest the h 
sault over the back of a charging bull to whose horns in front velopment attained here j 1 

clings a girl, in boy’s costume, while another girl performing | In this early stratum was also found a miniat 
behind, with outstretched hands, seems to wait to catch her as | and porcelain, the thimble- 
she is tossed over the monster’s back. The fallen body of a | contained some perfume as ittar. 
man beneath another bull brings out the grimmer side of these too, as if to illustrate the continuity of the 
Minoan sports, 

A very interesting feature of the newly-discovered hall, |'doves perched on its roof, 
which wilh be specially appreciated by Homeric students, is a ments, at a slightly higher level than this, conta 
private staircase opening to its north wall and leading up by a tectural record of still more universal interest 
double flight to upper rooms. On the west side of the hall remains of a mosaic, consisting of small ‘pore 
opens a passage leading to what must have been the most which ‘Im its original form seems to have repr 
secluded part of this residential quarter of the palace. Here, disposed in various zones recalling the sub 
again, remains of the upper-floor levels are well preserved, and | shield—the walls and houses of a city, a river, a 
a stone bench is still in its place against the wall of one of the trees, warriors with bows, spears, and th 
upper rooms. The innermost of this group of chambers have besiegers and defenders, and various animals 
as yet been incompletely excavated, but the work here has surprising part of all are the houses of which 
already been productive of some important results. At one posed. Fragmentary as are their remains, it h 
point are ‘remains of what appears to have been a wooden | to reconstitute about a couple of score of these, 
Staircase, the upper part of which was found literally choked character of the structure—stone, timber 
with broken seal impressions from what must certainly have | rubble—is accurately reproduced ; and the wa 
been a secretary’s office on the upper floor. One of these ways—a whole street of a Minoa fe 
impressions, though only a fragment, is of great interest as | it originally stood. But what is even more surp 
‘bearing part of the impress of a late Babylonian cylinder, thus | fact that the elevations of these prehistoric stru 
supplying direct proof of correspondence with the East. A 
very remarkable feature of this quarter of the Palace is the 
elaborate drainage system. The well-paved floors are under- 
laid by quite a network of stone channels, in places crossing 
each other at different levels and roomy enough to allow a man 
to crawl along them. A succession of stone shafts leads down 
to these from the upper storey, in one case apparently con- 
nected with a latrine, of which a curious and in some respects 
very modern example also occurs on the ground floor. In 
another part of the palace sections of a terra-cotta drain-pipe 
have been found of a most advanced form, provided with 
stop-ridges. f 

South of the truly royal group of chambers above referred 
to is another quarter, with smaller rooms, perhaps mainly 
occupied by servants and minor officials. Archives were also 
kept here, as is shown by the discovery of parts of two hoards 
of inscribed tablets One contains lists of persons indicated 
by the man-sign ; the other refers to the armoury, and exhibits, 
besides the linear characters of the inscriptions, outline figures 
of swords. In addition to these finds of tablets, the pottery of 
this and the adjoining region has produced some quite new 
illustrations of the prehistoric writing of Crete. Besides 

graffiti, a fragment of a Mycenzan vessel shows a painted 
inscription analogous to those of later Greek vases, while the 
inside of a cup is filled with three lines of linear inscription 
written in ink, like those of Egyptian ostraka, Near the 
magazine containing the tablets was another with vases in the 
earliest Palace style, some of them painted with very natural- 
istic lilies. An adjoining chamber contained a kind of domestic 
shrine of the highest importance in its bearing on the local 
cult. On a small dais, beside a tripod of offerings, and with a 
miniature votive double axe of Steatite before her, rose a 
painted terra-cotta figure of a goddess, pillar shaped below 
according to the old religious tradition, and with a dove on her’ 
head, while in front of her stood a male votary holding out 
another dove. That a goddess was associated in the Palace 
cult of the double axe further appears from a gem on which a 
rae divinity is seen bearing this symbolic weapon in her 
and. 

On the eastern slope of the hill the limits of the palace 
have extended themselves beyond all anticipation. A good 
deal of denudation has here taken place, but among the finds 
are remains of a large architectural fresco with realistic imita- 
tion of veined marble, and store jars more Capacious than any 
yet brought to light. A stone spout jutting out from a neigh- 
bouring wall and connected by a conduit with an oil-press 
above explained at once their contents and their means of fill- 
ing. Further down, and here forming the outer eastern 
boundary of the palace, are massive lines of supporting walls ; 
at one place five are within another at intervals of only a foot 
or so, and a bastion with ascending flights of steps flanked by 
curious water-runnels, 

Some excavation has yet to be carried out in the central 
parts of the eastern quarter, and the boundaries have yet to be 
delimited towards the north-east ; but. there is every hope that 
the main work may now be completed by the end of the present 
season. The remains already brought to light cover an area of 
about five acres, and their exploration may be said to have 
opened to the eyes of history a new world, already ancient when 

omer sang, but presenting a civilisation in some respects 
Strangely modern. It would seem, indeed, as if the brilliant 
and unexpected character of the finds was likely to maintain 
itself to the last. The exploration now proceeding, of the ames 
basement spaces within the upper eastern terrace has brought * A paper read by Mr, W. H. Jacob, J.P., before th 
to light, below the level of the later palace, walls belonging to © Field Club and Archeological Society. a 


or double windows of three panes each, which 
that the inmates of.the houses had actually _so 
for glass. ¥ 
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THE WINCHESTER REGALIA AND 


I HAVE much pleasure in rendering to th 
information as to the\re 

famous city, and in doin 

by means of the 

Beyond doubt the ci 

valuable plate, 

been spared. 


of the Monarchy, Charles I 
father. I propose to brief 
transcripts of the civic M 


of these has come down’ to 
devoted to the repairing, 
maces, which seems to ind 


cution and enforced finance much in’ evidence i 
reign, and the ruin of several Hampshire Catholics, 
of the entry will be interesting and amusing, and 
house was in Kingsgate Street. The date of the 
and cry was Sunday, November 26, when there w 
from the Lord Bishop and other commissioners, 
was made by the mayor, Richard Adderley and 
Gray, constables, assisted by Thomas. Bedha 
Adderley, Richard Adderley and others in the hot 
Pottinger’s, where information was given that sunc 
dangerous to the State were harboured. The sea 
old Mrs. Goldsmith, a widow, and the widow of 


mayor summoned his fellows by tolling the town bell 
the result Adderley forfeited gown and mace and w. 
in Westgate, where we will leave him and follow 
the old maces. In 1599 Richard Lorey, of ‘London, 
was paid 13/. 6s. 8d. for mending the three ma es 
with silver gilding and making, In 1632 Thom 
goldsmith, of London, altered the maces for the sé 


is 


> 


1 98,1902, 


a cost of 12/. 3s. 8d. In 1651 26/. was spent in 
‘maces with Republican or Commonwealth baubles, 
, they were again purged of the Roundhead 
nd made regal at a cost of 26/. We now come to 
, up of the regalia and disposing of them as old 
sad event certainly, but the transaction has come down 
etail, and the year of sale and production of the fine 
‘us was 1722-23 :—- 


we 

22, Paid to Mr. Gilbert Beare, for mending 
jng the old maces to pieces—weighing and 
}/ them up. . . . . . . : 
12. . Mr. Waldren, carrier, carrying the 

.{) London ‘ y - ‘« 4 E : Tinto 
oe ie, 


ALS itAs 


Oo 15 0 


elat 3d. * : : : 5 x : ‘ 
De apot to B. Pyne, goldsmith, of London, for 
aL Ont 
45 17 
24 0 
Be 90 19 3 
eiresent maces are fine examples of work of their kind. 
ade several maces—amongst others for Gravesend and 
rye. The largest mace in England is that of Oxford, 
es, and next come equal in size Winchester and 
seach 63 inches The oldest mace in Hampshire is 
jine at Southampton, time of Henry VII. Before we 
+) maces there is a laughable story of some admirers of 
«+t family, and evidently alludes to the first appearance 
s mace :—‘“ Civitas Winton. The information of 
#Larleton, sergeant-at-mace, upon oath this 3rd day of 
mer, 1722, that on Friday, Aug. 31st, about one hour 
4 Majesty had passed through the city, he saw Anthony 
ni, junior, carry in procession on his shoulder a large 
gwith the roots on it before George Todd, victualler, in 
Street. He saw it brought out of the Red Lion and 
defore the said George Todd, and he verily believes it 
aed before the said Todd with intent to ridicule the 
«nd aldermen of the said city, who had just before 
dbeir mace before His Majesty.” No doubt it was a 
a erilous one then, in the interest of James II.’s son. 
sts review the plate. Of this there must at one time 
bn a good lot, for freemen made presents. Corporate 
i¢: against the mayor’s dignity were fined in_ plate, and 
31n purchased the privilege of exercising their crafts or 
3 by presents. There is a notable example of an 
ix citizen on July 9, 1630, when William Wiltshire, 
jsaulted the mayor, and was fined 30/., which was duly 
m: the coffer by Mr Lancelot Thorpe, and the money 
siloyed in purchasing a silver basin and ewer, weighing 
z,The same year William Withers, on being sworn a 
@ gave 2cs. towards a great silver salt, and in 1632 
% Cropp paid 5/. to provide two out of three silver beer 
|\In 1643 Charles’s troubles are recalled by the follow- 
y:—‘* Taken then out of the coffers these several 
lof plate and delivered to Mr. Jasper Cornelius, ap- 
e10 receive the same for His Majesty’s use, by virtue of 
d sent by His Majesty to the mayor and aldermen for 
a of money or plate for the maintenance of the army by 
y2nt of the mayor and all the aldermen. The plate is 
entoried :— 


ve “the fines bag for trades towards the maces . 
4723: Paid toy MriiB.ePynews' yh. K 


Gat Oz. Dwts. Grains. 
lie silver ewer, weighing .- "| A chite-4 4 I 
jieesilver beer bowles i 7) 34 4 I 
‘wee silver wine bowles . E P14 4 3 
jae gilt bowl with cover. 4 a Qt 4 2 
jie great silver salt . = fs . 2 — — 
jesilvertankard . , ° > EO 4 2 
. He silver bason , , 74 — — 
ee PCIE 
i: * yey ergs sepht 
bt. 82. 16s. 3d.” Need we say that the loan has long 


€i written off asa bad debt, even as was Charles IIs 
i at Child’s Bank. There are still some freemen’s gifts 
/Orporation plate-chest, and now shown before us. On 
ler 6, in the year 1660, and of the king’s return, amidst 
i altuous joy of the people who welcomed freedom from 
ai, Sir John Norton, baronet, Sir Humphrey Bennett, 
\and Lawrence Hyde, of Catherington, esquire, and 
0s Mason, esquire, of Woodiham (Odiham), were made 
he Guild of Merchants, and called to the Bench. The 
¢: water dish and biscuit-box, if so it may be called, was 


of three of the above freemen, who are commemorated 
| Donum Johannis Norton, baronetti; 
Es | Humphredi Bennett, equitis aurati; | 
| tf Laurentii Hide, armigeri. 
aK: pe. ws 
Ugiftis a very handsome one, and still useful at civic 
. There are two handsome gifts of worthy citizens— 
il. Steward’s, the Earl of Northbrook’s, splendid example 
“in work in silver, and a goodly and capacious loving 
ven by Alderman H. Webb, as a memento of his 
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mayoralty and the Diamond Jubilee of our much-loved Queen 
Victoria. Mr. R. Moss has graced the Sessions Hall with a 
grand pair of Doulton’s vases and a present of a coronation 
table cloth with a history. 

There are examples on view of the bribes or payments 
offered the civic authorities for permission to practise trade 
without being apprenticed and free of the city, In 1672'one 
Bennett Creed was presented for making use of the trade of a 
silk weaver contrary to the ordinances of the city, whereby he 
had incurred a penalty of 4os. a month—* Item, we present 
Mr. Bennett Creed for entertaining Edward Berne, a journey- 
man.” Written in the margin are the words— 


To be considered off. 
A warrant to have him before the Mair. 


Our silk weaver compromised the offence by the gift of the 
elegant little wine vase and cover before you. ‘“ The gift of 
Bennett Creed to the city of Winchester” is engraved on 
it. In 1673 Thomas Stubington, desirous of exercising the 
oleaginous and not pleasant mystery of a tallow chandler, was 
allowed to do so, ‘ He was to use the trade and no other, he 
paying to the city a dozen of silver spoons, price 6/,, the spoons 
to be paid within one month, otherwise the ppsal to be void.” 
He paid, and you see the fine old spoons good and _capa- 
cious enough, whether for soup or green peas. Finally, 
the MSS. inform us:— The city plate, which has now 
become by length of time unserviceable, be weighed up 
and exchanged for the same weight in ounces, in useful 
and convenient plate, and the expense of exchange paid 
out of the coffers.” The foregoing gifts happily escaped. The 
above entry was in 1759. Alas! that the old silver fell a 
prey to Georgian Goths. It weighed 222 ozs. and realised 
55/. 10s. 3d. The new plate, a substantial lot, cost, inclusive of 
the convenient technicality “fashion,” 78/. 19s. 1od.; deduct old 
silver, 55/. 10s. 3¢.; actual cost, 23/. 9s. 7d. The sauce boats, 
salts, spoons, glasses and engraving are to be seen. Long 
may they grace the civic Board, and yearly may we have such 
a mayor as now fills the civic throne and carries out, aided by 
the mayoress, the duties of the Sovereign’s lieutenant in this 
Royal city, to which he, like his predecessors, is wedded by the 
fine old gold ring of Alderman White, charged with the city 
arms. The donor filled the mayoralty thrice, and on 
October 21, 1653, his widow gave 25. 6d. to make up a gold 
ring given by her late husband—“ full three pounds.” Thus ends 
the story of our regalia and plate. 


TESSERZ. 
The Cathedral of Old Sarum. . 

a Beg long-perished cathedral of Old Sarum was of consider- 

able interest, both in an architectural and in an historical 
point of view. Lanfranc in his wise policy caused the seats of 
many English bishoprics to be transferred from insignificant to 
more important places, by decree of the Council of London, 
held in 1075. At that time Herbert of Lotharingia was Bishop 
of Sherborne and Wilton, having some time before united the 
sees. Coming under the operation of this decree, he com- 
menced the building of a new cathedral within the precincts 
of the castle of Sarum, his future episcopal city, so that it was 


/one of the earliest great churches built under the Norman 


dynasty. Herbert soon died, and was succeeded by Osmund, 
who, having exchanged the life of a noble for that of a church- 
man, and having been eminent for his sanctity, was canonised 
in the fifteenth century, leaving a name memorable in the 
English Church as that of the compiler of the Sarum Use, so 
long the most generally received ritual of the English Church, 
and the use in which our present service-book is founded. 
St Osmund in 1092 completed and dedicated the cathedral in 
honour of St. Mary. Five days afterwards the roof was 
destroyed in a storm. During the whole of the turbulent 
twelfth century this continued to be the cathedral of the 
diocese, though situated on a bleak and circumscribed area, 
and within the walls of a fortress where the churchmen were 
exposed to all the insults of a barbarous soldiery. At length, 
however, in 1220 Bishop Roger Poore laid the foundation of 
the present cathedral of Salisbury, in a spot which was then 
meadow land, and in 1226 translated the bodies of St. Osmund 
and of two other predecessors into the new church. Edward III. 
gave letters patent to Bishop Richard de Wyvile, granting to 
him and the dean and chapter “all the stone walls of the 
former cathedral church of. Old Sarum, and the houses which 
latterly belonged to the bishop and canons of the said church, 
within our castle of Old Sarum, to have and to hold, as our 
gift, for the improvement of the church of New Sarum and the 
close thereunto belonging.” It is supposed that the upper 
portion of the tower and the spire was built with these 
materials. The dimensions are given as follows:—Total 
length, 270 feet; length of transept, 150 feet; of nave, 150 feet; 
eastern aisle, 60 feet; breadth of nave, 36 feet; of aisles, 
18 feet; whole breadth of transepts, 60 feet. There are vestiges 
of cross foundations towards the west end, crossing the aisles, ° 
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Subject in Early Italian Art. 


The early sepulchral art of Italv clings to’ nature, and 
symbolism direct from nature, aiming at the character of natural 
objects. Its vines are from nature ; its sheep are made as like 
sheep as the painter or mosaicist can manage ; its doves are 
just like real doves, and its palm trees like palms. Even the 
later Byzantinism retained reference to nature and truth in 
conventional work. Moreover, it seems clear, from passages 
from .De Rossi, that the Christian artists of the later empire 
were like the Gothic Christians in this other great respect, 
that they desired to bring all things into church to represent 
all their ways and thoughts in their sacred places. Of course 
peaceful and weak men did this in a different way from war- 
like and strong men. ._The Veronese churches show us how 
the Lombard Goths did their work. Let us take De Rossi’s 
account, and see how secular things and crafts and pursuits 
are represented by Greco-Roman Christians in the catacombs 
as in Gothic churches. “It is a fact I have constantly 
observed,” he says, “in the subterranean cemeteries that 
Christians of the earliest time made use of sarcophagi, without 
any especial Christian symbols upon them, and probably the 
work of heathen hands, containing images of the stars and 
seasons and scenes of pastoral life and agriculture, some even 
of the chase and some of a comic character. . The Christians 
gave their own sense to scenes of husbandry and shepherd life, 
personifications of the seasons, dolphins and séa monsters. 
Anything that was free from idolatrous imagery, or did not 
actually represent Pagan deities, they freely made use of.” 
And he goes on with curious illustrations of the Christian 
desire to find foreshadowings of the history.of their own faith 
in ancient legend. We all know how Orpheus, in particular, is 
used in the Callixtine and other catacombs as a symbol of 
Our Lord ; so also with representations of Hercules, Deucalion 
and others. The Christian symbolist, or parabolic artist, had 
no more hesitation in using a heathen myth to impress a fact 
of Christian history than he had in using Pagan paint or Pagan 
brushes to record it on the cemetery wall. 


The German Emperor has announced his inte 
presenting a statue in bronze of Frederick the Cre 
United States, to be erected in Washington on a si 
selected by the American President. The statue w; 


replica in bronze of the marble statue by Professor 
which is in the Berlin Avenue of Victory, = 


The Navy League has received a letter 
of Works acknowledging their letter of May 15 
of the Nelson column and the tube railway sch 
Trafalgar Square. The Board state that they are fy 
to the necessity of guarding in every possible y th 
-of the column. They will satisfy themselves that the 
is safeguarded before the First Commissioner advises t 
to give his assent to any Bill. ~ ee | 

An Exhibition of the objects discovered in Pe 
M. De Morgan is now open in the Grand Palais, Par, 
to placing them definitely in the Louvre. One of the, 
is a stele of basalt -inscribed with the code of the a 
Khammourabi, who is supposed to have lived prior to At 


M. Cognet, sculptor, delivered a lecture at P, 
Friday last on “The Position of Sculpture in the Hi: 
Art and of Civilisation.” re 

The Sanitary Institute have made an appeal fo; 
to carry out an extension of Parkes Museum, Margaret 
in order to adequately represent the many branches of 
health work. It is estimated that a sum of °25,000/, 
required for this purpose, towards which about 8,co 
already been raised. ~ 


The First Commissioner of Works has stated ¢| 
amount of the building contracts and arrangements : 
Victoria and Albert Museum so far is about 76,000/., of 
52,020/. has been spent. The present contract for c; 
the building. up to the ground floor is to be comple 
October next, and will, it is expected, be then finished 
contract for the superstructure of the main building | 
made in the autumn, and will extend over about fou 
The penalties under the two principal contracts already 
are 35/. per week. : 


A Collection of Paintings belonging to the I 
amateur, the late M. Huybrechts; has been sold in Ar 
They realised 975,300 frs. The highest price, 52,000 fr 
obtained for a portrait by Jordaens. _ | 


The Westminster City Council have decided t 
workmen’s dwellings in Regency Street, comprising 34, 
ments, containing. 793 rooms, at an estimated cost, inclu 
32,000/, for the land, of 100,200/., and have instructed } 
Joseph, Son & Smithem, the architects, to proceed -wi 
working drawings. The housing committee estimate ti 
annual income of the buildings to be 3,524/., or sufficient 
interest at the rate of 37. ros. 4d. per cent. per annum. 


The Cases in the Louvre containing examples of je 
are now all connected with electric bells in such a way tl 


Progress of Greek Seulpture. 

Few there are who could recognise in‘ the rude primeval 
efforts of Greek statuary the visions of. breathing life which 
have been moulded by the hand of a Phidias or a Praxiteles . 
how transcendently surpassing the inert masses of early carica- 
ture are the glorious creations of their consummate skill. Even 
the trained mind is dazzled by such astonishing results, while 
the undisciplined mind receives them as convictions of in- 
spiration. Men are willingly captivated by the wonderful ; 
less so by the realities of laborious study. They find it fatiguing 
to accompany the steps by which eminence: is attained ; 
unpleasant to destroy the charm of spontaneous creation. The 
splendid fiction by which Minerva is said to have sprung, in 
the full panoply of martial vigour, from the brain of Jove, may 
have furnished to the Greeks a fair type of omniscient might, 
but it never can be the symbol of the patient process of per- 
fection which has preceded and accompanied the noblest slightest attempt at tampering with a case is loudly signal 
achievements of man. If, in the triumphs of the plastic art, the conservator e-roon: bean 
the Greeks were indebted to a vast fund of original power to 5 ‘ 3 ‘ee 
perceive and of skill to amend inaccuracies—pure taste to An Industrial Exhibition of an international chara 
select and ability to execute the beautiful—still beyond these | to be held in Athens from September to November 
natural and acquired gifts they owed much to the influence of | present year. The site selected is close to the Temple o 
time, and to the experience afforded by the very failures of | and the exhibition will be under the patronage of the K 
their predecessors. the Hellenes. ‘The general director is M. John Deanwo 


An Exhibition, containing 1,700 portraits which havi 
got together and arranged by. Sefior Garcia, director | 
National Archzological Museum, in the Palace of 
Madrid, was opened on Tuesday by the King of Spain, 

The Commission. for. the statue of the late ] 
Christian Victor, which is to bé erected in Windsor, ha: 
given to Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A. It was orig 
entrusted to the late Mr. Onslow Ford, who died within 
days of his selection. <i #} 


The Court of Common Council have resolved thi 
vacant land at the western end of Cheapside be offer 
sale by public auction. The site is to be let temporar 
the erection of stands from which to view the Royal Proc 
in June. : 


The Exhibition of the Royal Cambrian Academy o! 
has been. opened in Conway, and contains an unusually 
number of paintings and drawings. The exhibitors an 
confined to Welshmen. The works seen are mainly lands 


Mr. George Buchanan, civil engineer, died last we' 
London. His most important undertaking was the car 
out of the Kimberley water-supply, when he was chief eng’ 

The Foundation-stone of St. Matthew’s Church, 5 
sea, was laid last Wednesday with full Masonic cerem 
The ‘architect is Mr. J. S. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., an¢ 
church, which is to seat about 1,300, will be Gothic in : 
A portion of the church 1s to’ be built at first, to accomm« 
about 809 worshippers. 


4 


GENERAL. 


The Visitors to the museums and National Gallery were 
fargely increased on Monday last as the weather was unfavour- 
able to out-of-door enjoyment. . The totals for this year were :— 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 15,491 ; British Museum, 10,469 ; 
Natural History Museum, 10,325; National Gallery, 8,487; 
and the Tate Gallery, 4,119. The respective numbers for the 
preceding Whitsuntide Bank holiday were 6,818, 4,865, 5,108, 
6,480 and 2,482. "a ; 

™M. Paul Merwart, painter, who was one of the victims of 
the volcanic eruption in Martinique, was by birth a Russian, 
although his parents were French. He studied in Paris under 
M. Lehmann and M. Humbert... He wasattached toa scientific 
commission, and was the last tourist who ascended the crater 
before the eruption, Invhis last letter he wrote :—“ The crater 
has not, perhaps, said its last word.” 

The Governors of .Westminster Hospital have obtained a 
process under the Building Act against the erection of a stand 
_ by the Middlesex Guildhall. The Governors complain that the 

stand would be directly in front of a portion of the hospital, 

& Thirteenth-Century Mansion in the Rue du Mirail, 
Bordeaux, has been purchased by the directors of the local 
Mont de Piété. | 

The Will of the late Mr. William Larner Sugden, of the 
firm William Sugden & Son, architects, Leek,Staffs, has been | 
proved at 46,743 55.” 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


—— 

| EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 

| connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 

| the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 

_ made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 

in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 

complicated matters arising from the, provisions of this 

\ dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 

answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 

_veaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 

| ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

1: Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 

_ and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 

and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 

| may be interested. 

1: authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

| necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

\ communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

C respondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Coerre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 

communications. 


. TEND E R S, E TC. 
| As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
| appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
| ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jjorwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
_ Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


= —o 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CREWE.—June 12.—Designs are invited for new municipal 
oces and council chamber. The author of the design which 

is .djudged best will receive a premium of 50/, and he will be 
aiointed to carry out the design; second premium, 252 
Fticulars will be supplied by the Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Cices, Crewe. 


(DEPTFoRD.—Aug. 30—Competitive designs are invited 
fia town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 1oo/., 757. 
al 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
Cchard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 
I ptford, S.E, 


HARTSHILL.— June 16 — The committee of the North 
: ffordshire infirmary and eye hospital, Hartshill, Stoke-upon- 
dint, invite designs for a home for nurses at Hartshill, Stoke- 
aTrent. Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
fyert E. Boyce, secretary and house governor. 

INDIA —Nov. 1 —Competitive designs are invited for the 
€ction ofa memorial*to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
aAllahabad. A premium of 2,coo rupees will be awarded to 
| design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Ifian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
dgiotial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 
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IRELAND.—June 2 —The Belfast Harbour Commissioners 
invite tenders and designs for the decoration and illumination 
by electricity or otherwise of the harbour office and the south 
end of the Glasgow shed, Donegall Quay, in connection with 
the celebration of the coronation of King Edward VII. Mr. 
G. F. L. Giles, harbour engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 

KNARESBOROUGH.—June 1.—The Harrogate and Knares- 
borough Joint Isolation Hospital Committee invite competitive 
designs for an infectious disease (other than smallpox) hospital 
at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough. Premiums of 1oo/. and 50/, are 
offered for the two selected designs. Mr. J. Turner Taylor, 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are 
Jabourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. 
1507, and _ roo/. 
selected_designs, 
Clerk. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.— Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 1oo/, 50/. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively.” 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—Designs are invited for municipal 
buildings, fire station, public baths, &c. Premiums of 200/., 
too/. and 5o/. are offered for the three best designs in order of 
merit. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor to the Council, Totten- 
ham, 

WEST HARTLEPOOL —June 27.—Competitive designs are 
invited for a new higher-grade school to accommodate 1,200 
children, schoolkeeper’s house, &c., proposed to be erected in 
Elwick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. 
Premiums of 75/7. and 35/. respectively. Mr. J. Robson Smith, 
clerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 


invited for new 
2,500 persons, to 
Premiums of 2507, 
respectively are offered for the first three 
Particulars will be supplied by the Town 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AXBRIDGE —May 26—For erection of a new infirmary 
(about sixty beds) on a site adjoining the existing workhouse, 
Axbridge, Somerset. Mr. A, Powell, engineer, 3 Unity Street, 
College Green, Bristol. 

BECKENHAM.—May 26.—For construction of (a) boiler 
seatings and extension flues ; (4) putting-in foundations to 
alternator ; and (c) the erection of disinfector chamber (35 feet 
by 12 feet) at the electric light station, Arthur Road. Mr. 
John A. Angell, surveyor, Beckenham. 

BELMONT.—May 30.—For erection of a C.E. infants 
school at Belmont, Durham. Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 
22 Market Street, Durham. 

BELPER.—May 29 —For reconstruction of 241 feet lineal 
of surface.water brick culvert 2 feet 6 inch diameter at Kirk 
Langley. Mr Robt. C Cordon surveyor, Hazelwood, Derby. 

BIRKENHEAD.—June 10o.—For erection of a warehouse at 
Morpeth Dock, Birkenhead, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


BIRMINGHAM.—June 2.—For putting-in the foundations 
and lower storey of the buildings and the installation of a power 
station at the Birmingham University. Messrs Aston Webb 
& E. Ingress Bell, architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

BIRKDALE.—June 16.—For erection of a chapel and lodge 
in the new cemetery, Liverpool Road South, Birkdale. Mr. 
Albert Schofield, 45 Weld Road, Birkdale. 


REE TO ARCHITECTS. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON _ 
"ARMING AND VENTILATING 


! APPLICATION TO TI TO THE 


TURTEVANT ENGINEERING ¢ 30. LD. 


I" QUEEN _@UEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
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DEWSBURY.—June 16.—For erection of a covered market | 


BOOTLE.—May 27 —For erection of six houses in a new 
street between Gray Street and Moore Street. Mr. J. Henry 
Farmer, town clerk, Bootle, Lancs. 


BOSTON.—June 2.—For additions and alterations to the 
isolated ward at the fever hospital in Skirbeck, Boston, Lincs. 
Mr. Jas. Rowell, architect, Borough Offices, Boston. 


BOUGHTON.—June 9.—For erection of engine and boiler- 
houses, &c., at Boughton, Notts. Mr. W. B. Starr, architect, 
12 St Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 

BROMLEY.—For erection of a detached and a pair of semi- 
detached houses at Kinnaird Park, Bromley, Kent. Mr. W. 
Prebble, architect, Kinnaird Park, Bromley, Kent. 


BRENTWOOD.—May 3t.—For underpinning a portion of 
the chapel at the Essex County lunatic asylum. Mr. Frank 
Whitmore, architect, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


BURNLEY.— May 28.—For erection of a Dutch barn. 
S. Keighley, architect, 27 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


BurRyY.—For erection of shops, dwelling-houses, &c, in 
Ainsworth Road, Bury, Lancs. Mr.David Hardman, architect, 
Agur Street, Bury. 

CANNOCK —-May 26 —For alterations and enlargement to 
Rawnsley schools, Cannock, Staffs. Messrs. Bailey & 
McConnal, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 


CANNOCK.—May .28.—For reconstruction of the bridge 
over Mitton Brook, on the Penkridge Road, Cannock, Staffs. 
Mr. Herbert M. Whitehead, surveyor, Penkridge, Staffs. 


CARLOW.—May 26.—For erection of twenty-seven labourers’ 
cottages. Mr. James Kelly, town clerk, Town Hall, Carlow. 


COVENTRY —May 28.—For erection of branch police 
station, free library and fire station, at Holmsdale Road, 
Foleshill. Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, city surveyor, St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry. 

CROYDON.—June 2.—For erection of a screen wall at the 
rear of the electric-light works. Mr. E. Mawdsley, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 

DARLEY DALE.—May 27 —Foraiterations and additions to 
the Darley Dale Hydro, near Matlock. Mr. B. Stocks, archi- 
tect, St. Peter’s Street, Huddersfield. 

DEWSBURY.— May 29.—For erection of a classroom at 
Whitley Lower National schools, near Dewsbury. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 


Mr. 


in Corporation Street. 
Town Hall, Dewsbury. 
DUKINFIELD. 
and court-house. 
Street, Chester. 
EDMONTON. — June 17.—For erection of schools at 
Montague Road and Houndsfield Road. Each school has 
four departments, and will accommodate 1,360 children. Mr. 
H. W. Dobb, architect, 99 Church Street, Lower Edmonton, 
EpPING.—June 4.—For erection of an infants’ school to 


Mr. G. Trevelyan Lee, town clerk, 


accommodate 250 children at St. John’s Road, Epping, Essex. 
Messrs. Harrington & Ley, architects, 65 Bishopsgate Street 


Without, E.C. 

FARNWORTH.—June 2 —For erection of a warehouse. Mr. 
J. H. Taylor, architect, 15 Grove Street, Farnworth, ; 

FARSLEY.—June 2.—For reconstruction of boiler-house ‘nd 
dye-house, and the erection of a brick chimney at the Cape 
Mills, Farsley, Yorks. Mr. Walter D. Gill, architect, —— 
ville Terrace, Stanningley. 

GILDERSOME.—May 26.—For erection of a residenaas in 
Finkle Lane, Gildersome, Yorks. Messrs. Buttery & ‘Birds, 
architects, Queen Street, Morley. 


GOOLE.— May 29.—For erection of a bakehouse in Ce, 


Street, Goole. 
Goole. 

HALIFAX —May 28—For erection of three houses at 
Rushton Hall, Pellon, Halifax. Mr Arthur George Dalzell, 
architect, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 


Mr. fF. Chambers, architect, Clifton Canes 


HALIFAX.—May 29 —For erection of new implement works 
Mr. Lister Coates, 
Waterhouse Street, | 


at Ruston Hill, Highroad Well, Halifax. 
architect, Yorkshire Bank Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HASTINGS.—June 12.—For erection oof a boundary wall 
around the new workhouse premises at Ore. Mr. A. W. 
Jeffery, architect, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


sae 


— May '27.—For erection of a police-station 
Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate 


HUNTINGDON. —May 26.—For rebuilding Kangaroo bridge 


on the Great Staughton and Pertenhall Road. Mr. Herbert 


Leete, county surveyor, Shire Hall, Huntingdon. 


HYTHE.—May 31.—For erection of a shelter, bandstand 
and sanitary conveniences on the Marine Parade, and sanitary — 
Mr. Arthur S. Butter- 


conveniences in Red Lion Square. 
worth, borough surveyor, Hythe. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL “DECORATION 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. S011) in Colour, Relief & Vale 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
' in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. em 


CAMEOID, HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, & 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a mabetialh thoroughly reliable an 
FREDK. WALTON & CO. Lip., Sole Qanufacturers and Patentee 


of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. rGHntan. 
: MELLOWES & CO.'S N : 


For Roofs of all Descriptions.’ 
Contractors to H.M. Government, ali principal Rallways and Corporations. ae, 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8) 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. Bee 
IMPORTANT, | §° Pronzins, Gilding, Plating, and Lacquering every description ml = 
OHN WILKINS « CO,,!'$:,J3i set Ba 
¢9) CLERKENWELL, B.C. 

Steam Works: 2 & 4 GLOUCESTER STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. Pelephyne o 527, —— 
PRICE LISTS FREE FOR GILDING AND PLATING TABLE WARE, bis 


Telegraphic Address, “ BronzitE, Lonpon.” ESTABLISHED LONDON AND PARIS, 1873.  -- 


Telegram: 
‘* Lincrusta-Walton, Mond on! 


“May 25, 1902. 
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JLKESTON. —May 26 —For erection of car-shed, offices and 

ansforming station, &c., on Jand adjoining the Board schools, 

ark Road. Mr. Wright Lissett, town clerk, Town Hall, 
‘keston. 

IRELAND.—May ee Por rebuilding dwelling-house at 
ultra, Belfast. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects, 
cottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

JRELAND.—June 5.—For erection of ‘about joo artisans 
yellings, and the construction of roads and sewers, &c, at 
Jueenstown. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 South 
all, Cork. 
| IRTHINGTON.— May 31.—For altering cottages into mission 
ill at Newtown, Irthington, Cumberland. Mr John Mark, 
chitect, Brampton. 

IVYBRIDGE.—May 27—For erection of a pair of semi- 
stached cottages at Thornham, near Ivybridge. Mr. Barrons, 
Teir View, Totnes. 


; KENDAL.—May 28.—For erection of a caretaker’s house at 


'e Fisher Tarn reservoir. Mr. 
bee 
KENDAL —May 29.—For erection of the Aylwin College 
cf out-offices, Arnside. Mr. John Stalker, architect, Kendal 
LANCASTER —May 28.—For taking-down and rebuilding 
e walls and railways in connection with the Westbourne Road 
idening. Mr. T. Cann Hughes, town clerk, Town Hall, 


John Stalker, architect, 


MORECAMBE —May 29.—For erection of a detached resi- 
dence, Victoria Esplanade, Morecambe. Messrs. Cressey & 
Keighley, architects, Bank Chambers, Morecambe. 


NEW BARNET.—May 29.—For erection of a fire-engine 
station anda steaim-roller house, &c., in Leicester Road, New 
Barnet Mr Henry York, surveyor, Council Offices, Station 
Road, New Barnet. 

NEWTON ABBOT.—For erection cf the Passmore Edwards 
library and County technical schools, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, architect, Truro. 


OLD TRAFFORD.— May 27.—For erection of public baths, 
Stretford, Manchester. Mr. E. Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 

PECKHAM. —May 26.—For erection of a covered playshed 
and tar-paving, &c, at 16 Elm Grove. Mr. T. Duncombe 
Mann, clerk, Metropolitan Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C. 


PICKERING.—May 30.—For erection of a farmhouse at 
Appleton-le-Moors, near Pickering, Yorks. Mr. John Shep- 
herd, Rosedale Abbey, Pickering. 


PLYMOUTH.— May 27.—For erection of school buildings in 
Hyde Park Road, Plymouth. Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, 
11 The Crescent, Plymouth. 


REDRUTH.— May 31.—For erection of a Wesleyan Sunday 
school, South Downs, Redruth, Mr. Horace W. Collins, archi- 


‘ancaster. 

oad, Horsforth Mr. 
othwell, near Leeds. 

' LockKwoop.— 


ottage Estate, Lockwood, Huddersfield. 
ct, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


| 


ench Walk, Temple, E.C. 


MANCHESTER.—May 27.—For erection of public baths at 
architect, 


Id Trafford. Mr. E. Wodehouse, 
treet, Manchester. 
| MANCHESTER.—May 28.—For 


‘fice, Town Hal), Manchester. 


— 


0 


'D GASSELS & WILLIAMSON 


LEEDS.—For erecticn of twelve stone houses 
Walter E. Richardson, architect, 


May 20 —For erection of machine-cut gear- 
ig works, offices, men’s dining and reading-rooms on the Park 


- Lonpon.—For erection of twelve shops and houses in the 
Id Kent Road. Messrs Holman & Gooderham, 6 King’s 


construction of a_ brick 
‘aduct from Stuart Street to Bank Street, Bradford. Par- 
culars may be obtained on application at the City Surveyor’s 


tect, Walreddon, Redruth. 


in Low 


Mr. J. Berry, archi- 


buildings, Oldmill. 


.88 Mosley 


RuGBY —June 17.—For erection of five shops, assembly 
hall, educational rooms, &c., in Chapel Street, Rugby, 
J. T. Franklin, architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 


RYTON-ON-TYNE.—May 28.—For supply and erection of a 
galvanised iron isolation hospital near Ryton-on-Tyne. 
John P. Dalton, surveyor, Ryton-on-Tyne. 


SCOTLAND.—May 27:— 


Mr. 


Mr. 


For erection of new poorhouse 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects, 


17 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.— May 31.—For work in connection with the 
proposed new cemetery, Auchtermuchty. Mr. H. P. Anderson, 
clerk, Auchtermuchty. 


SHOEBURYNESS.— June 3—For erection at the gasworks 
of a pair of semi-detached cottages, 
and a roof over purifiers. 


coal-store, office and store, 


Mr. Harold Harris, surveyor, 


Clarence Chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 


i 
HN 
Nt Hh 


| ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 


5 


| 


MOTHERWELL. 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


are, Round, Twisted Balusters, 


hal Newels, &C. 
(UPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 


i 
Hs 


if 


| 


_ Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


failing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Medal, Paris, 1867. 


)|}PILLARS, 


THE LIMMER 


“ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. 1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“TIMMER, LONDON.” 862. 


ae or Btocy 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s OMicer, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E£.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


aving acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 
COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


WOOD TURNERY, DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


‘ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


‘COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation, 


‘anufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 

Only Medal, Vienna 
Works—-BRIDGWATER, 

a 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875- 
SOMERSET. 


(373. 


ol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


ELLISON'S " HOPPER” 
; wilh, INLET. 


Cord or 


9 in. by € 6 in. 

mu wall opening, 5/- 
10 in. by 10 in. 
wall opening, 8/- 


“RADIATOR” INLET and STEVEN'S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 


W. JAMES & CoO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
DECORATIVE GLASS 
For EccLESIASTICAL, DOMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
Telephone No, 91 King’s Cross. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, * Edgythe, London,” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


Maker of the 
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STOCKTON-ON-TEES —May 26.—For erection of bowls 
Mr. Arthur B. 
town clerk, Borough Hall, Stockton-on-Tees. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. — May 27.— For erection of a 
Jaundry, boiler-house, &c, at the workhouse, 
Smith & Son, architects, 164 Friar Street, Reading. 
TANFIELD.—May 28.—For re-erection of Houghal. Burn 
Bridge, near Tanfield Lea, Durham. Mr, 


house and shelter at Ropner Park. 


surveyor, Burnopfield, 


THORPE.—May 28.—For additions 
diseases hospital, Thorpe, co. Durham. 


Dunn, architects, 21 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


restoration of Thurlestone parish 
Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, architect, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


WALES.—For erection of farmhouse near Clydach station 
Messrs. Jones, Richar 


THURLESTONE —For 
church, near Kingsbridge, Devon. 


(Swansea Valley), 
tects, 95 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.— May 27.—For erection of Board school buildings 
J. A. Jones, architect, 7 Queen’s Terrace, 


at Cwmystwyth. Mr. 
Aberystwyth. 


WALES.— May 27 —For erection of bakery at Ton Pe ntre, 
Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Victoria 


Rhondda Valley. 
‘Chambers, Pentre, Glam. — 


WALES.—May 27.—For erection of an isolation hospital at 
Messrs. James & Morgan, 


Rhiwfelen Faw, near Llantrisant. 
architects, Cardiff, 


WALES,—May 29.—For erection of offices at 
steelworks. Mr. Thomas Arnold, Castle Buildings, Llanelly. . 

WALES.—May 29.—For erection ‘of fifty-three cottages at 
Mr. P. Vivian Jones, architect, Hengoed. 

WALES.—May 30.—For erection of ‘fifteen villas (in terrace 
form) at Gellifaelog, Penydarren, near Merthyr. Mr. William 


Merthyr. 


Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris, 


WALES.— May 30.—For erection of free library and public 
Mr. D. H. Elford, architect, 30 


hall, Trecynon, Aberdare. 
Weatheral Street, Aberdare. 


WALES.— May 31.—For erection of grouped cottage-homes 


at Ely, Cardiff. Mr. 


Edwin Seward, 
Chambers, Cardiff. 


WALES.—May 31.—For erection of forty houses at Skewen. 
Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, St. Thomas Chambers, Neath. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Oannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, 


ds & Budgen, archi- 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 1 
Crosby, 
Messrs. Charles 


Robert Heslop, accommodate about 


to the infectious 
Messrs. Farthing & 


of new classrooms 


Slack, Wardhouse, 


Ham School Board. 
Court, E.C. 


& Bacon, architects, 


the Llanelly mart, Preston Street. 


Street, Whitehaven. 
the Abbey grounds. 
Winchester, 


Chambers, Sheffield, 


architect, Queen’s 


THE Pall Mall Magazine 
number for June is no exception 
the modest Is. asked for it. 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch, 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports|8 PRINCR’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 


Oo pied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


Senn vyrstesnonscreuspavemenrignpsece—-eeeooros teat naa 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPNED 
WITH ACCURACY AND: DFSPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 percent.CHEAPER. Prices and 
Pa couiens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Speoifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO., 62 CHANCERY LANR, 


LONDON, W.Q. 
‘Quantities’ Box, 14’ x9!" x 5!" 99. each, 
Telephone No. 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
sf warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 


Quantities" 
forl2s. Plans copied. enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 


Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline en blue ground,and darklineon white ground 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, §.E. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No.871 Hop, 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staff, 


Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 


W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.G. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles TH O MAS EVANS & Co. 


Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares; Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper,’ Canvas, Panels, &e., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 

HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. - 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleat St., E.C. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
Con cubes ser wae ci NG dui iiohherd Pah el 
ReApNe CASES for THE ARCHITECT, 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 


Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. 


WALES,— May 31. 
walling, gates, &c , at Govilon, 
Evans, architect, Queen Street, 


WALES —May 31.—For 
Presbyterian church, 
Athenzeum Square, Llanelly, 


WALES.—June 2.—For erection of an infants’ schoo 


appurtenances, at the Causeway, 
Thomas & James, architects, 
BLS islince ty 9.—For erection of 
school at Pentre Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees architec 
Hillside Cottage, ‘Pentre. ee ” ee 
WALTHAMSTOW.—May 26 —For alterations and erect 
and 
department of the Higham Hill schools. - 
clerk, School Board Offices, 
WARDHOUSE.—May 29.—For alterations to stead 
Aberdeen. 
193 Union Street, Aberdeen. BSc 
West HaM.—June 10 —For cleansing, repair and p, 

of eighteen schools during the summer vacation, for the 


WEST HARTLEPOOL —May 29.—For erection of hospital 
buildings in Serpentine Road, West Hartlepool. a 
16 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. | 
WHITEHAVEN.—May._ 27.—For alterations to the auction 


OO _ 
—_— 


[May 28, 1902, 


—For erection of a lodge, entrance 
Abergavenny, 
Cardiff, - 


additions and alterations ioc 
Llanelly. Mr. W. Wilkins, aicitiece 


piers, 
Mr. C. Telford 


to 


210 children, with’ the outbuildings ang 
Aberavon, Glam. Messrs_ 
Port Talbot. Lge 


a higher ‘ae 4 


Hh 
4 
fot 


cloakrooms in the -boys’-arie 
. Mr T. W; Lidé ar "y 
High Street, Walthamstow. 


‘Mr. John Craigen, solic 
painting 


e ) est 
Mr. William Jacques, architect, 2 Fe 


WS 
- 


Messrs. Pyé 


Mr. J. S. Moffat, architect, 53 Church 


WINCHESTER.— May 27 —For erection of conveniences in e 


Mr. Walter Bailey, town clerk, Guildhall, 


WOODHOUSE.—For erection of seventeen cottages at Wood- : 
house, Sheffield. Messrs, 


F. G, Buxton & Co., Market ‘Place 


is always interesting. | 
to the rule, and is well : 


DRAWING - OFF) 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proces 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 differe 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Pape 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different k 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, — Ra 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues ¢ 


GEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIV 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITH 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LIT 


ROBT. J. COOK & H. 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHE! 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Bri 


wie 
WESTMINSTER. 

Telephone No. 185 Westm 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoon 
ee 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTC 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erec' 


J. FURSE & 


WwW. | 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Ghurch § 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM," 


NO MORE BURST 
PATENT Gage 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


il, 
_ afl 


GARRATT & CO 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, SE. 


ig a 


. me - 
“Te 
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TENDERS. 


ASH. 


r alterations to the sewage- disposal works, Ash, near Sand- 


Be sige Kent. 


Norfolk County Council. 


Norwich. 

_S. Smith : : , ; 
J. P. Bowden . é . ‘ 
i B. Ketteringham . - - 


:. L. Semmence 
~ H. BLYTH, F oulsham (accepted a 


| BIRMINGHAM. 
‘ construction of a bridge at Small 
_ Corporation. 


eee? fee ‘ : 


3. H. DENNE & SONS, Deal (accepled) . 
ATTLEBOROUGH. 


I erection of a police-sergeant’s house and lock-up, for the 
Mr. T. H. B. HESLOP, surveyor, 


Mr. JOHN PRICE, engineer. 
)ALZIEL BRIDGE AND ROOF Co., ee wad 


BRIGHTON. 


For supply and fixing of several articles of furniture, book- 


different rooms 


. £2,000 Oo O 
Field -& Co. 


(accepted ) 


HAMPTON & Sons, Pall Mall East, ‘S.W. 


presses, counters, &c, (except the chairs required for the 


and the two oak racks required for 


magazines), at the Public Paras Church Street. 
Chipperfield & Butler. : 


» £1,640 13 5 
1,382 16 6 


1,154 10 6 


For erection of an extension vat the car sheds, boundary walls 


- £1,770 0. 0 and certain other buildings at the tramway depdét, Lewes 
. 1,678°10. 0 Road. Mr. T: C., May, tia 
1,648 Io oO Sattin & Evershed ‘ : . £5,489 0 o 
1,510 0 O Field & Co. A 5,21f£ OF 0 
- - 1,438 0 oO J. LONGLEY & Co., Crawley (accepted) . 4,849 © oO 
Heath, for the City ‘ : rere la : 
For erection of a retaining-wall and other incidental work. 


Mr. 
. £22,280 0 oO 


r. T. J. Moss-FLOWER, architect, 
Bristol, and 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Baldwin Street, 


E. Preece £344 14 6 

i : BRADFORD. Thatcher Bros. ° : : “ ; 280 o Oo 

F- erection of boiler-house and engine-house, with engine- Cowlin & Son 3 : : : ; ‘ehacr voto 

_ bed and boiler settings, &c., at Legrams Mills. Messrs. Walters & Son . f . 250 0 0 

_ MOORE .& CRABTREE, ‘architects, York Chambers, J. PERKINS, Bristol (accepted) . 240 0 0 

| Keighley. Accepted tenders. For conversion of two dwelling-houses into shops, &c. Mr. 
T. J. Moss-FLOWER, architect, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

A. Broxup & Son, Great Horton, mason. E. PREECE, Bristol (accepted ) Se a3t ae 


| S. Foster, Ingrow, joiner. 


R. H. Dewhirst, Bradford, ironfounder. 


| BRIDLINGTON. 
F: erection of a residence. 
_ Carlton House, tata Sd 
Pp i, Corner - A . 
'iepink’: 
, i: Hudson 2 
4. Gardam ‘ ‘ 
\.A. Booth . 
7, Kneeshaw 
WN. A. Storr 
\ Wiles . 
*, Flintoft 
JRennard © 
*, GRAY, Bridlington (accepted ) 


re Cc. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


iG TAR PAVING, 
Atificial Stone § Mosaic, 
| Moulded or Plain, | 


# SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
jilte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


| 
2 W. HOBMAN & CO. 
\IFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


i: American . 
(| Qlater System . 


Mp Residences, Warehouses, 
i hes, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


See j-page Advt. in last issue. 


LFF DRYER CO. 


) 94 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S,E._ 
(E TIME. 
(\E MONEY. 


e 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


= ompany work their own Mines of Fire- Ly 
1, and Iron, and manufacture also 


“a Bins, Sioks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, | 


$77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
— & W- W, Railway, Broad Street, Exc. 


LXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
ly bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. ¢d. 


Mr, J. EARNSHAW, architect, 


CASTLEFORD. 


For erection of house, shop and outbuildings thereto in Round- 


hill Road, Castleford, for Mr. W. Taylor. 


Mr. ARTHUR 


HARTLEY, architect, County Chambers, Castleford. 


. £1,085 10 

_ 970 oO 

; 927 19° 
. 883 17 

: 860 
eee Ay 
828 
808 
755 
625 
: 612 


Lancs. 


eo0o0o000on0g0 00 


oo00000 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
EE 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 
STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
| NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Builders’ Air Crates. 


STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 
Send for Catalogue, 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS, 


WALTER’S 


; VENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 


Also Makers of WALTFR'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Oowls, &c. 


DESIGN A 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


“s= London Representative :— 


"MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Gracechurch Street, 


ee ee 


) 


Accepted tenders. 


Gallagher Bros., 69 Oxford Street, builder. 
J. Perry & Sons, Lock Lane, joiner. 
W. P. Allison, Beancroft Street, slater. 
F. Beighton, Smawthorne Lane, plasterer. 
G. Bateson & Sons, 37 Wood Street, plumber. 


CLOUGHFOLD. 


For painting outside Sion Baptist chapel, Higher Cloughfold, 
W. S. WATSON, Waterfoot (accepted ). 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 
Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works. 


Catalogue 
of 
entirely 
New 
* Designa 
on 
application. 


WILKINSON & LENG, Ltd., 
Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 
sep ae BLINDS. 
ETIAN BLINDS. ‘ 
DARK ROOM BLINDS. 100 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience, LEEDS: 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLinps, LEEDS.” 


HOWELL & C0. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E,C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences, Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited. 


vise SALTER & CO. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphait- 


ing Work. All communications to 


1587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 
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CORNW OOD. HASLINGDEN., » 
For putting-in foundations, &c., in a field on Potson’s estate, 
in the parish of Cornwood, "Devon. 


For about 400 yards of wrought-iron unclimbable fencin 
114 yards of wrought-iron hurdles, and four — 


R. F, Hortop, Plymouth (accepted) . - + £325. 2 6 wrought-iron gates complete. Mr. J. SINGLETON Gre 
_ surveyor. 
edt eee Vaughan & Brown ; - j ; . £233 0 
For erection of a Wesleyan coape at Quarrington Hill. Longfield & Co. . ; ¢ ‘ ‘ ot ES 
J. Blockett . . po Niele a Be eee Oa OO Tonks Bros. 20 eT + ud te 6B 
Makepeace & Valks . ‘ » 450 0 oO G Street. .~ ; : Rs . ieee 
WHITTINGHAM & Son, Shadforth (accepted yO. LATS 1S 40 Hill & Smith _.. ; : ; : ai! 
EAST BILNEY. D. Rowell & Co... . 5 ve he f } 138° i 
For rebuilding East Bilney bridge. Mr, T. H. B. HeEsLop, elwell'Ge:Co. 6 5 2 138 4 
county Weeks Norwich. W. Millar & Sons. - a 
C. Tuthill .. ‘ : ; ‘ : . £583 10 oO BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, Wolverhampton ; 
H. Mack. . nite BREET S co \PCCEpUEG Yue 4 pe Meg k 1324 1 
T. Hi BLYTH, Foulsham (accepted ) : ° - 559 18 6 HAMMERSMITH. ; 
ERMINGTON. For erection of peundaly walls pee railing to enclose the sit 
i il f Ermington, Plympton St. of the proposed new workhouse and infirmary at Worm 
EOF Ment Deuce phe vilageone ear ee As wood Scrubs. Messrs. GILES, GOUGH . TRoLLO7 
W. E, BENNETT, 44 South View Terrace, St. architects, 28 Craven Street, Strand. 
Judes, Plymouth (accepted) -. |. £318 18 | ALR. Bulley . 5) : ve O ¢ 
J. Barker & Co. : ° . AOE 
FALMOUTH. Sabey & Sony 4) 4. og 4,379 0° 
For additions to infants’ classroom at the National schools, F. & H, F. Higgs . E s f : « (42080 ¢ 
Falmouth. .Mr. WM. KINNAIRD-JENKINS, surveyor. Hibberd Bros., Ltd. : : ‘ ; » 4190 0 < 
Eva & Bone : x 5 5 : : - £185 0 oO S. W. Moscrip . : i A : : «. 4,14Qzepr « 
C. Gray, : F ‘ scheles Z - 4,100 0 ( 
FULHAM. T. Bendon ; ee 
For street works in Niton Street, Fulham. Mr, FRANCIS Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. : s ; » Okano 
WOOD, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W. G. Lyford . : 3 : : ; Z - 4,048 o ¢ 
Roadway, H. Windsor & Co. . - 3,999 9 « 
Nowell G-Co Co ice es em £1 160 o o| J.C. Richards & Co. ) oy 
ep WREATS gant Soe Neg tee 1,148 0 o| J. Chessum & Sons . "ts ae 
EK, Barry & Con ec eg An Ta ie, | ane ea he OS fic Lamplough roe Tg eee 
G. Wimpey & Cons ese. So Ch Ige 9 co} Lo eee anus oe Se a eee 
Lawrence & Thacker Biel ae é : - I,I00 0.0 Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 3: ats : + 3:87 ‘ae 
H. J. Greenham mye pista eS dogs Recess daa eT RD ae ae H.J. Greenham se SS ae 
ord Viney & Stone . i 2 Soot . + “3,924090 0 
Footways. G. Wimpey & Co. 3727, © 
Nowell & Co, (York stone) 5. 7S 9 gag “9 94 FC: Minter Ot 
Imperial Stone Co. . : ; f ; 299 2 fe) B. E. Nightingale .~— , 2 ee 3,697 0 x 
. Patent Adamant Stone Co. ; ; ; JIS SBs ro) T. H. Kingerlee & Sons . : : .* .) 3 
Patent Indurated StoneCo. . . , 3. 269 te o| J. Dorey & €o, Ltd. : 3,679 © 0 
Victoria Stone Co. (indurated) . ; f : 265..0..0 AH. WILcocK & Co., Wolverhampton (accepbagie 9 0 0 


HAM HILL STONE, 
__.VOULTING STONE. 


HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) * 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St. 


ES 


as 
FITTINGS & a ee 
RAVES’ PATENT HOOFIR 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE TOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES 
Experience. proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


nin Aa PARTICULARS, GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING CO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVE 
pb. THE DELTA METAL c0.,:™- | 


110 CANNON STREET, GA i 
| 


: apres E.C, 


(se 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s Parents) 


In BRASS, BRON ZE, and other Alloys, 


i il 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
: yaaa LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

wr erection of an eee inc or well pumps at the destructor | For heating work, St. John’s Road school, Hoxton. 
| works, Queen’s Head Roa W. G. Cannon & Sons £24 ore) 
WoC, Channing . , ‘ : . : -£167' 0 0 G. Davis. a0 °o 0 
a . : ‘ : . » 127 10 O Brightside Foundry and d Engineering Gon Ltd. 7. OO 
= eg . ‘ : . . . - 115 18 9 R. Clarke . 162 0 oO 

| E . 1000 0 ; 
| HULBERT & LADBURY, Handsworth (accepted ): 89 oo r Grenay CRE ARS tig ad Ra nee RO as " * 
HUDDERSFIELD. Skinner, Board & Co. . F : be 37.0 oO 
jr erection of six dwelling-houses, North Street, Raslvpod! ta ay : . . . : ; oth eal 
| Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. G.& aoe pce obra : : ' Sg Pa 
Accepted tenders. SES at UALS 

Sykes Aaland teen Moor, mason. For new school, Ensham site, Mitcham Road, Tooting. 
J. Sunderlan Sons, joiner. G. E. Wallis & Sons : ‘ : . £28, 692 9 O 
D. Taylor & Son, plumber. E. Lawrance & Sons... - re 27,830 0 oO 
| T. Longbotton & Son, slater. J. Simpson & Son . ; - : . 27,498 oO 
e . . % , ’ 
Robinson & Shaw, Lindley, Huddersfield, plasterer. Martin, Wells & Co. . aoe : . 26,966 0 o 
J. Crow, painter. Holloway Bros. ; ; , : 5 ; 26,940 roe) 
J. Cook, Huddersfield, concreter. J. Garrett & Son. : ‘ , ; ; 26,869 ° Oo 
Leslie & Co, Ltd. - : A : ¢».120;345.,10 1 0 
| ILKLEY. Stimpson & Co... : ‘ : : 24426,1 30 Fo" oO 
|r erection of Baptist Sunday school premises, Ilkley. F.& H. F. Higgs . . +. ; : - 26,120 0 0 
Messrs. GARSIDE & PENNINGTON, architects, Pontefract. Lathey Bros. . - + . +, 26,08r 0 0 
GEO. SMITH, Ilkley, Yorks (accepted). . £2,650 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd : : aHi20,075R 0 10 
J. Carmichael . 7 2 - snp2$,002, .0 1.0 
h 
| IRELAND. i: He Mae isk Slee. Roca Sic 
jr alterations at Tinahask school, Arklow. W.H. Lorden& Son* . . 2. SS. 25,522 0. 0 
I. Evans . / : : : shen) « £.400:,40).\0 
L at : Be \ ae : d . 425 0 o| For crate and sanitary works, Vittoria Place school, Barns- 
earn . - “ an 3008s Oe: CO ury. 
McGowan, The Mount (accepted ) Rana eas 246° OF OFn  ennson & Cowal dee tere ue Es & 3,262 16 oO 
‘ie additions and alterations to: Oatlands, Letterkenny. Mr. Bie Raley : ; i : Beas. 
_ JoHN M‘INTYRE, architect, Letterkenny. oh We Killingback = Co. : 4 ; ; seninrennt o 
Bikennedy . £74.10 0 pe & Hirst . ‘ ‘ : ; ae 34150), 0.0 
ANTILSON. Letterk . Nea : : ; : : ns, 07... O 
i Ww Letterkenny (accepied) . . . 70 0 0 Ri Pi Beatties, aageenmen@patr es ore Ane er 
| Stevens Bros. 5 - : “ : : 72,9960 0° 0 
| LEEDS. McCormick & Sons . ; ; : 5 - 2,989=0..0 
jr foundations and side walls of five greenhouses at Roundhay e popcktets & Se ; oe ee - + 2,879 9 0 
Park. illiams on. A ‘ 4 ‘M2 7O2KeoN O 
SCHOFIELD, Sons & Co, Kirkstall Road Willmott & Sons* . + 2,527 0 0 
(accepted ) ; : , ; ; : e£192078.=9 * Recommended me BSeCntarises Pi 2 ae 


Poems es. SOlignum "sn 
~« Wood Preservative. Sn 


Particulars fom MIAITOR & CO. HULL. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
I8 THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


_ 'ART METAL WORKS. __ Established 50 Years. 
35210 354 Euston R2 CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


Pie — = JONDON, | GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 
i Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request, ‘OT WATER & ELECTRIC AL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 
SL leah ct ra ge ah EE RET ES EET 


) TERRA-COTTA 
DOOR OR WINDOW HEADS, 

PANELS, PILLAR CAPS, 
RIDGES, CHIMNEY TOPS, &c. 


EST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS, WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
MING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks. Grimsby Road, CLEE THORPES. 


i XVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


YUN 10024pu3)fip 
433041 2077 9472 fo ssoonpouzuz 20U26}240 247 


FITZROY WORKS 


14 


For laundry centre, Ancona Road school, 
W. Downs : . . : 
F.& H. F. Higgs . : ‘ : 
W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. . ; ; 
G. E. Wallis & Sons : 


E. P. Bulled & Co. 

J. Garrett & Sons. 

J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 

W. J. Mitchell & Son 

J. Marsland & Sons . 

Kirk & Randall 

E. Triggs . 4 

J. & C. Bowyer. i Brahe 
Johnson & Co. . : : . 
T. D. Leng * 


For adaptation of building ie vasidenti? school for blind boys, 
Linden Lodge, Wandsworth Common, 


THE ARCHITECT & 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


SUPPLEMENT 1 


Plumstead. 


“£1 857 0 O Deal Street school, Mile End New Town. 
1,847, 0 0 T. H. Jackson .. . : E 
1,721 0° 0 London School Furniture Co. : . A 
1,684 0 oO J. Willmott & Sons _. ‘ ‘ “ 
1,674. 0 0 J. T. Robey. ‘ : : 
1,657 0 oO Bruce, Croom & Co. ‘ A ‘ 3 
1,597 0 0 Marchant & Hirst ‘i sey 
1,595 © oO Johnson & Co. . g ° N 
1,563 0 oO General Builders, Ltd. : i 
1,529 0.0 A. J. Sheffield : x 
1,526 0 oO Vigor & Co.* 4 
1,514 © ©) For partitions in boys and is 
apa One school, Deptford. 

1,487.-.04/0 


G. Kemp . : 
J. & C. Bowyer. 
Lathey Bros. 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For dividing Room B in each department by glazed pa 


[May 23, 190: 


T. Hooper & Son . . £5,634 10 oO J. Marsland & Sons . 4 
General Builders, Ltd. dh s5d. 0.4.0 J. Garrett & Son : : : 
J. Marsland & Sons. : . 4,020 0 O General Builders, Ltd. &: 
J. & C. Bowyer i . «53,004: 0,0 Rice & Son e) 
J. & M. Patrick : ; A . «* 3,057. .0..0 E. Triggs * ° 
W. Hammond. . -~ . «. « «= 3,640 © ©} For alterations to classrooms in gals department, Monteith 
J. Carmichael . : é . 3599 0 O Road school, Old Ford Road. a 
Dathey (Bios. 20 ch. era, ed 3,563 © O} TT. H., Jackson : : . £285 
J GaTTettree SOR of hte ‘ 3.415 09 0 Stevens Bros. . ; af eats + 2a 
E. Triggs * . 3,412 0 0 J. T. Robey. : > ; : « S2ge 
For additional Agar rooms! Caledonian Road echoed. Islington Fy Bull oS eee ee tee j 
T. L. Green . ‘ £237 ° 0 Barrett & Power . : ; : 
G. S. S. Williams & Sons 233°°/O..'O Bruce, Croom & Co. . : 5 
Stevens Bros. : ‘ i % 209 0 O W. Martin, . : A a Fi 
Marchant & Hirst * 197 © O ¥F. & F. J. Wood . ae 2 : : 
For partition, &c., Hague Street school, ‘Bethnal Green. W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. mee 
J. Willmott & Sons £557 ro) G. Barker : Bye 
T. H. Jackson . E 477, 0 O London School Furniture Co.* ; ‘ F 
C. Dearing & Son 475 © ©| For external staircase and bridge to the manual cent 
Bruce, Croom & Co. 458 0 Oo other works, Culloden Street school, Brunswick Roa : 
Barrett & Power . ‘ : ; 429 0.0 J. Grover & Son ‘ A : oy Ohh eae 
F. Bull . : ; N 2 2 411 0 Oo T. H. Jackson: . é n : : i - 496 
G. Barker . Z ‘ ; : : 408 oO oO E. Lawrance & Sons . ‘ t ; Z 34 
W. Martin : oe j : : - 395 © oO F. Bull. i ; i . 
A. J. Sheffield * 33h O70 Fuge: Wood * 


* Recksiened for acceptance. 


LIFT 


_ HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 
STEAM, HAND, AND POWER, 


FOR 


PASSENGERS 
And GOODS. 


Supplied to H.M. Government, | 
Railway Companies, Hotels, 


Clubs, 
Warehouses, 


Public Buildings, 
Wharfs, 
Private Houses. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENGINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


OODES: LIEBER, A.B.0., 4rH EDITION. 
Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS,” 
Telephone No, 214, 

London Agent— 
Cc, E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, 


and 


nc,\Moncur St., 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 


LIFTS & CRANES 
For Hotels, Clubs, 

‘Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions,&c. For working 
from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 

lators. 


_ MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the. Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court 
Houses, Glasgow, 
' &e., &e. 


% 
JOHN SN NIE, 
HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star Engine Works, 


GLASGOW. 


* Recommended for acceptance. , 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
ctric lighting, Northwold Road new school. Everington Street. 

nan & Brown, Ltd. - - s+ £489 0 oO Hudson Bros.c. @) <2 os het eae . £250 10 oO 
gin Ching & Co., Ltd. . : . , ALITIONO W. Hornett . : ‘ : ‘ : 1 fOle OF 0 
/e & Gorham, Ltd. ~ hE a + 492 G20 GC: Curd . ‘yee rp I: : : e160 10.0 
an Watson & Co. d ‘ : : a). B7RELE IO C. Gurling . : : : : : ;. ea Fb ss fr 
Seppe ec CO. 2. - , AU ie SOON a Gi LaAthey! Bosse ko | seas Ne ACE deo CO 
aileigh, Phipps& Co. . - - ~« + 368 0 0 Bristow, Eatwell’ 3.0 6 Sw .45 ok Sib nanshy skal 25029 
ighall & Woods. : : : : y 322" 00 S. Polden . : , 4 : ‘ s walt SAPO 
yes & Co. 2 : ; : : , . 314 00 W. Hammond . , : é é , 5 fiades@ <0 
(Christie* . : ‘ : : . sea LO O'S F. T. CHINCHEN & Co. (accepted) . : Ee’ G0 UR Ce eae | 
‘<yply of bentwood chairs for public meetings. Cottenham Road (ola portion and enlargement). 

Bison & Co. . ; 4 : : . o4,045s-4t0 2 G. Kirby . . ; ‘ : : «£195 0 O 
{oolbred & Co. : . ‘ . - 628 4 7 McCormick & Sons . é ; , A 2 kOe LOL. Go 
jssler& Sons. . F ; Vea alta 6 kaO Marchant & Hirst ‘ E A A 4 aloes On 
(Original) Austrian Bent Wood Furniture Stevens Bros. . t ‘ é , 3 . 178.00 
(1, pid: . . . . . . oe Gi OFT Re 30 Cc. & W Hunnings , t . 2 . ok oee OesO 
hiet Bros. : . : : . . . 6Ir 5 “oO BATE BROS (accepted) ; ; . 4 a F450" OF.0 
;| Levy... . . ‘ : . : watt O4en Sua S 

 ohen & Sons, Ltd. ; : ; : PCT ee alG Pakeman Street. 

{,. Benjamin . ; . te se 2 . 568. 0°20 McCormick & Sons . : 3 . ‘ - £108, (OF 0 
_ J. Kohn (for the First Austrian Bent Wood J Grover & Son . 2 SRO Oa Pas : WkTA44t.0.O 
umniture Manufacturing Co., Ltd.)* : as 8Q0' G5 G. Kirby. : ; ; ; ; : oF" 29 O00 0 

| * Recommended for acceptance. Marchant & Hirst : : ‘ ‘ 3 <. ‘F224'0% 0 

; Bate Bros. . : ‘ : : : ~ PiZrer7 =O 

ie F. W. Harris ‘ , , ; Z ~ePTIQseT10 
7: exteriors of the following schools will be painted Stevens Bros... : i : : 2 HEE I> Oo 
wn May 24 and June 21 :— C. & W. HUNNINGS (accepted) . : ; eerigico0*o 
| Swan Street. Ancona Road. 

.reenwood . é i : : : . $188. ok 0 W. Hayter & Son 5 ; . ; PPA 2E 5B 1G 
. uthwaite & Son 3 : : Why aol J. Harries . A : ; " : rata Ola) 0 
Vilson. . . ° . : : e100 o Wa |e Groves’, : ; , ; : ‘ #175 e020 
.. Holliday. . : : - : Er ES arr O W. Jolly. : . ; : } : IO RRLOT.O 
i don & Sons . : : : : , e104. 1070 D. Gibb & Co. . : i : ’ ; e 4tag OF 0 
CNSON & CO. (accepted) ; : 4 fo Oy sor, Oo E. PRocTOR (accepted) . A . ; ) 144% 0°50 
| Flora Gardens. Chatham Gardens. 
71, Sealy’. ; : : : ‘ ’ .£1909 0 O Collis Willmott & Son ; ; é : + £179) (0.0 
NHornett . f . : - : : unk? 9. On O W. Martin. . A : 4 A ; ; L501 1.0. 10 
VR. & A. Hide : : : : f DwiSSs 1.80 Staines & Son. : heat. : : i. (F383) 0..0 
olden . : : : : : iy) 139-1080 G. Barker. . : : : ‘ ; ; betas. On GC 
©. Chinchen & Co.. : d : ‘ cy ECO. TSi0 Chessum & Sons. : ; H ; t epI2Zpacd Oo 
B stow & EATWELL (accepted ) : ; Pes aly ie HS BARRETI & POWER (accepted) . . , be RAOe, OF °O 


eee SS }.3>°0°00@€00 00 0—0— Oe 
. D MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
; : gs BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
bh a t | | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


MLLESDEN PAPER 


ie FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
icts are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See next issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


ECONOMY IN SPACE, LY Ry, 
5 CORT 2 eM Bes is 200; cco Sag 


SHEET. 


SOUND, DAMP anp 
son x me VEY RMIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


VWORES: WALDO ROAD, W ILLESDEN, WN-W- 
a 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


HED WALL. 


E FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD., 


10 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


I 
| 3 6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. 

NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
LONDON. = SCOTLAND—continued. 
For decorative and sanitary works at 1 Bedford Square, W.C. 


For electric wiring at the new eneral hospit 
Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, architect, _ Savoy House, ° _ P al, 


Glasgow. Mr. W. ARNOT, engineer, 79 West 


115 Strand. yee Street, Glasgow. : 
Stevens Bros, . a ae 6p 307 40:0 Osborne & Hunter 25 ’ ; i 
C. BROWN & Sons (accepied) .° 1° | , 993 10° | Malooim: & Allan. °.3) =) aaa 
MANSFIELD. McAlpine’s Electrical Co. : “fae 
For erection of tuberculosis wards at the workhouse. Messrs. McAuley, Clark & McLellan. (73 


‘ ; Lowden Bros. ; 
VALLANCE & © WESTWICK, architects; White Hart 
Chambers, Mansfeld. Anderson & Munro . 


J. Greenwood . 5 ; : 4 . £1,600 0 of Ase RR j : 

S; B.\ Frisby. iz : 5 : ; : - 1,600 0 o Couk & Gilehne 4 

Vallance & Blythe ; 4 : ; ; snk $4570.50 J. Findley & Co. : é : : i 4 

‘ AAS oes : j ae is S McCulloch, Potter & Cat : roa - 

G.R Randall . ee aS Middlews & Tonneee nee : ‘ ‘5K 

W. A. VALLANCE, Mansfeld (accepted) . 28,300.40 <0 C. HamItton, LTD. Glasgow (accede ‘a 
MILTON, Reg" 

For construction of a trial borehole at Milton, Derbyshire. : SEASCALE. 

a Bono P. Lowcock, engineer, Temple Out Tina erection of three houses at Seascale, Cumberlan 
ik Stnalley ee £942 sah ita) J. S. STOUT, architect, 36 Lowther Street, Whitel 
Cue pee eae ; : : i 763.11 6 Accepted tenders. 

J) Villiers % : ; x é : . 697 18 © ipl Finnion, Allonby a re mason 
J. Henderson& Son,Ltd;. . 1 685 13 0 Ze eek Strect, Word -£ 
C, Carman on ee Street, Salford, 524 1 J. Tyson, Croft House, Gosforth, slater and 
Manchester ; 5 ; Y 9 plasterer 
SCOTLAND. W. Stratherne, King Street, , Whitehaven, plumber 
For macadamising portion of Trinity Crescent, Leith. E. McConn, Duke Street, ‘Whitehaven, painter 
G. & R. Cousin . : : : ; : £83 Sre3 
R. C. Brebner & Co... ; ; 3 ; es Io 3 SLATTH Ae a 
Pi eee ee ee For erection of a villa residence at Slaithwaite, Yor 
+ ee & Son : yi Sa nas a aoraane ve ae : BERRY, architect, Huddersfield. | 
es PAU Ge Sas Sei Ae Feast sitet mason, 
? ; “ ; i: arley on, Slaithwaite ee 
Fone pains the iron Hane and seats at Annan cemetery. | J. Sutcliffe, Slaithwaite, plasterer and painter. 
E. Irvings ; ‘ : : Cc : .£18 16. 4 Pickles Bros, Huddersfield, slater. 
W. Irving. : : . : : 5 pee 0 ies Cao) J. Cook, Littleroyd, concréeteras aa 
N. Farish =", ; ; : A : : SOA ead T. Armitage, "Huddersfield, electric light. 


HIGH-CLASS 


ENAMEL s 
For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


PARI ay Seo No NA NPP AAS 


“QO” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALI 


FOR INSIDE USE, FOR OUTSIDE Use 


The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, & 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels: 


BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 


! EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 
ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 


SS ‘ 4 . 
USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM 


Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 


MANUF ACTURED BY 


| ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Gross London, 


May 23, 1902.] 
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I 


TIPTON. 


Bein of a greenhouse and propagating pit, with kent 
ale ‘ing apparatus, &c., and construction of a toolhouse, stable 
and cart- shedding at the Victoria Park. Mr, W. H. JUKEs, 


_ surveyor. 


\, Millington - £330 Ua Oo 
¥. Adams . 330 0 0 
« SaPuAN, Factory Road, Tipton (accepted ) 320.0 0 


WALES. 

r MP bration of the parish church, Trelech-ar-Bettws, for 
the Vicar and Churchwardens, Mr. DAvID JENKINS, 
architect, Llandilo. 

d. Evans, Mydrim (accepéed ) £590 0 0 

_ (Haulage done by the building committee.) 

jr restoration of the Llanfynydd parish church, for the Vicar 


and Churchwardens. Mr. DAvID JENKINS, architect, 
_ Liandilo. 
/EVAN EvANs, Llanybyther, R.S.O. (accepted) . £780 0 oO 


jr erection of Mynydd-Cerrig Board school, Llandebie, for 
the Llandebie Urban District School Board. Mr. Davip 
JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 

j. & H. VAUGHAN, Tycroes, ge 

| RS.O. (accepted) . : : : ~ 41,581 13) 0 
jraddition and alteration to Miss Price’s house and shop, 
| Rhosmaen Street, Llandilo. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, archi- 
tect, Llandilo. 

_THoMas Bros., Llandilo (accepted) . .£180 0 oO 


jw erection of a chemical laboratory to the Intermediate 
school, Llandilo, for the Governors. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, 
architect, Llandilo. 


‘THomas BROTHERS, Llandilo (accepéed ) . . £300 0 O 
ne rebuilding Canton Cottage, Llandilo, for Councillor Jones, 
‘Canton Stores. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
The owner and local tradesmen . te Lez OO 
on building additional classroom, for the Llangadock Board 
school. Mr. JMAVID JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
MorGcan & Davies, Llangadock (accepted) . £2909 5 Oo 


yr erection of stores in Severn Road, Canton, Cardiff. Mr. 
E.G. C. Down, Noy Cardiff. 


W. T. Morgan . £600 0 O 
G, Couzens & Co. 588 10 oO 
‘exe, Dunn, Cardiff (accepted) - 580 0 0 


TELEGRAMS: 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“OOLITE, BATH.” 
| &OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
*OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


WALES—continued. 


For painting at the Central, Grangetown, Cathays and Bute 
Street police-stations, Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPUR, borough 


engineer. 
W.E James S823 Oo 
F.G. Robbins . nae oO 
D. R. Bradbury . OH ET) ..0 
J. Casey 3 oes & LE 
D. Mullens . : ; : . : : pieeGay 20)6 
GOUGH BROS, IA Wellfield Road, Cardiff 

(accepted ) i : . Bay UE ae) 


WEST HAM. 
For erection of steam road-roller shed and offices at the’ Abbey 


Road depot, Stratford. Mr. J. G. MORLEY, borough 

engineer. 
Viney & Stone. at £1,20012 OF 10 
Clare Bros. é Tr tOAC wo 07, 
Goodman &.Son TT GA ee 
G., North? Sa PE OO2e sie O 
G. WISE, works manager, West Ham (accepted) 918 0 Oo 

WINDSOR. 
For street work in Bolton Road. 

J. Mowlem & Co. $e ome) 
T. Free & Sons’. 799 10 Oo 
Butcher & Hendry 786 0 O 
H. D. Bowyer 762.00 
W. Lee & Son . : 4 F F . 7774020" 0 
W. H. WHEELER, 235 Blackfriars Road, S.E. 

(accepted ) : : ‘ : fe . 668 0 oO 


A BEAUTIFUL three-light stained-glass design by Mr. John 
P. Seddon. for Compton Martin Church, near Bristol, is now on 
view in the studio of Mr. Henry G. Murray, 11 Catherine 
Street, Eaton Square The subject is the Transfiguration, 
The colouring, while rich and brilliant, is soft and harmonious, 
and so judiciously arranged as to transmit a pure white light, 
a matter of considerable importance in many situations. The 
glass employed is known as varied antique ; it is a specialty 
of Mr. Murray’s, who by its means obtains some admirable 
light and shade effects. 


a: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 


w5 Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & SW. R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 


BATE. 


Vp LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. ; oh KS Pape 
QUARRIES ate hrgit®® | QUARRIES. 
| | MONK’S PARK 5 {1 po™ eet BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. ok \G & ee COMBE DOWN. 
| CORNGRIT. ic be Pe STOKE GROUND. 
Poe | FARLEIGH DOWN. <6 un obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND.| 
“RABE MARK. : BBADFORD. ® The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. FORTLAND, aay: ay ae 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, L™®»” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


HE WHITWICK COLLIERY COMPANY, £td. 


aT LEICESTERSHIRE, RED, WHITE, 


FACING 


, eae 


COALVILLE, near LEICESTER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


and BUFF HAND-PRESSED and WIRE-CUT 


BRICKS. 


,OOR QUARRIES, SAND STOCKS & CULYWERT BRICKS. 


| TERRA COTTA AND ORNAMENTAL BRICKWORK to any design. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


*O 


132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 


TRADE NOTES. 

THE Wombwell Urban District Council, Barnsley, Yorks, 
have ordered a new illuminated turret quarter clock and three 
bells from Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 
Guildford Street, Leeds, to celebrate the Coronation of 
His Majesty King Edward VII., which has to be set going on 
Coronation Day; and the Vicar and Churchwardens. of 
Marton-cum-Grafton, near York, have ordered a hour striking 
clock and bell for the parish church, also to be set going on 
Coronation Day. 

MRS. BROUGHTON has kindly presented a new clock to the 
parish church, Bentley, Doncaster, to the memory of her late 
husband, whose family have resided in the same house opposite 
to the church for over 200 years. The clock strikes the hours, 
and shows the time upon two external dials, and was made and 
fixed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock makers by appoint- 
ment to H.M, the late Queen Victoria. Messrs. Wm. Potts & 
Sons have also recently erected a‘new clock and bell at 
Ashton Wold, near Oundle, Northamptonshire, for the Right 
Hon. C. L. Rothschild. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 
AT a meeting of the lighting committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration, the accounts for the year were submitted by the city 
accountant, and these, after providing for interest and sinking 
fund charges, showed a surplus of 3,170/. os. 2d. 

THE E. L. B. system of electric lighting has been adopted 
by the French naval authorities for the illumination of the 
special squadron which is on its way to Russia with the 
President of the Republic. The Montcalm in particular has 
been most elaborately equipped with devices and fittings on 
the E. L. B. syste, the representatives of the Electric Light- 
ing Boards Company also being entrusted with the lighting of 
the special banqueting saloon and the great dining-tables 
fitted up on this ship for the entertainment of the Czar. The 
Czar is personally much interested in the E. L. B. system, and 
after making some private experiments recently specially 
ordered it to be applied for decorative purposes at several State 
functions. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Hamilton Town Council 
the electric-lighting committee reported that the price offered 
by Messrs. Edmundson, London, the contractors for the light- 
ing of the town, for the generating station at Almada Hill, 
inclusive ‘of buildings, was 32,302/, Mr. Hogarth, their con- 


PATENT 1331/01. 
M. F. Co. Lp. RB. 
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sulting engineer, had reported that, while the pric 
circumstances could not be thought unreasonable, j 
least Io per cent. more than would be required if the Co 
tion carried out the work themselves. id not th 


respect that Messrs. Edmundson had agreed to have t 
completed and the light turned on by the end of th 
committee recommended that the agreement be. 
pleted. After considerable discussion, on the questior 
pally of the site, the report was adopted. » i eee 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT St. James’s Restaurant, London, extensive al 
are about to be made according to the designs and u: 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. Walter Emden. 
WE understand that Major Brution is. relingu 
secretaryship of the, Builders’ Benevolent Instituti 
failing health, pays 
TENDERS have been invited for the immediate 
of a deep wharf in Quebec Harbour in anticip 
establishment of a fast Transatlantic line of steame 
THE corner-stones of an extension of Union C 
school, Ambler Thorn, were laid on Saturday. Th 
is estimated to cost 600/. eens 
THE foundation-stones of new parish buildings to 
in connection with Holy Trinity Church, at the Mo 


THE Troon (N.B.) Town Council has resolved to 
with the erection of a permanent smallpox he 
expenditure to be covered by a loan over a peri 
years. The site selected is off the old road between |] 
and Wallacefield, a short distance outside the burgh | 
The price.of the land is at the rate of 12/. per acre 

of the building is estimated at 1,400/, 
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These Ranges are Exhibited by the follow- 
ing London Firms :— 


R. ADAMS, Newington Causeway ; 
CLARK, HUNT & CO., Shoreditch ; 


O'BRIEN, THOMAS & CO., Upper Thames 
Street ; - 


R. H. & J. PEARSON & CO., Ltd., Notting 
Hill Gate ; 


ROWNSON, DREW & CO., Queen Victoria ~ 


Street. 
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The above shows the heat concentrated under of either 
the boiler and the waste heat passing under the 
hot plate, 


The casing and oven door are lined with 


This Independent Ramage is fitted with hot water 
| circulating boiler, as shown in the sections, and the 
heat of the fire passes direct under the bottom of 
the oven, 
A Fire Brick Dome and damper is fitted over the 
fire, which enables the heat to be concentrated 
wt at pleasure on the hot plate or boiler, the waste heat 
passing under the other, thereby utilising 
what is usually lost. | | 
slag wool and a third oven can be arranged if 


The above shows the heat of th 
on the hot plate and the waste hea 
the boiler, 
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gNTRANCE, ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE, STRAND, W.C. 


DESIGN FOR QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL. 


BENEDICTINE MONASTERY, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS. 


{IGN FOR PUBLIC BATHS AND LIBRARY, YORK ROAD, LEEDS, 


Se ert <a ee an aS Sete es 
| VARIETIES. 

rw town hall has been erected at Pwllheli, North 
as, at a cost of 12,500/, and was formally opened last 


nw Tuesday evening next, the 27th inst, Miss May Morris 
jread a paper on “ Pageantry and the Masque” before the 
ied art section of the Society of Arts, illustrating her 
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THE British Fire Prevention Committee’s testing arrange- 
ments this month include on Wednesday, May 28, a compara- 
tive test between a roof covered with slates and a roof covered 
with vulcanite. In connection with the ever-increasing loss of 
life by fire, the Chairman (Mr. Edwin O. Sachs) notified to the 
National lire Brigade Union in the course of their successful 
gathering held last week under the presidency of the Duke of 
Marlborough, that he was presenting a national silver challenge 
bowl for the smartest fire-escape crew, to be competed for on 
similar lines as the Union’s existing challenge bowls for steam 
fire-engines and manuals. Mr. Sachs, who was present with 
Mr. Farrow, remarked that, although the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee was primarily associated with questions of 
construction and materials, its members highly appreciated 
the necessity of advancing in every way the interests of life- 
saving so gallantly practised by firemen of the country. 


LUXULYAN. 


Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, president of the Society of Archi- 
tects, has just presented to Luxulyan parish church a peal of 


irks with a series of lantern pictures. The chair will be ts ba : . : 
in at 8 o'clock by Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., ups tenaa  S idemipe. wows contains: the: folowing 
Unexpectedly, Mr. Silvanus Trevail arrived at Luxulyan on 


Monday from Bodmin in a little pony-trap, and made at once 
for the fine old parish church. The vicar, the Rev. S. Kendall, 
had been making a careful survey of the tower and its bells, so 
that on Mr. Trevail’s arrival he was soon put in possession of 


(HE Metropolitan Fire Brigade held a conference last 
4< at the Southwark Bridge Road head-quarters, with a view 
onsidering the steps to be taken in regard to fire protection 
with the Coronation. It was decided that an 


a onnection 

i aane is to be at once undertaken of all Government stands | the facts. There were originally four bells, but of these 

ja view to the removal of every possible risk of fire, and | only two now remain intact, and these, with their 

h rovision of means of escape in the event of an outbreak. framework, mountings and hangings, are in such a 

ithe day of the procession firemen will be on duty at every | state of dilapidation as to be quite unusable. Mr. Trevail 
minutes in solving the question. “ There 


was only a few 
must be a peal of six bells, attuned in note or key to 
the old tenor bell, of which I have the recollections of boyhood. 
They must be hung and completed with all framework and 
fitments in the most perfect up-to-date manner, and I will bear 
all expenses,” remarked this very welcome Whit-Monday visitor. 
Needless to say this announcement almost took the vicar’s 
breath away. For more than half a_ century Luxulyan had 
been bemoaning its want of bells The grand old historic 
tower that was the repository of the Stannary records before the 
Civil Wars of the Stuart period, had been for upwards of acen- 
tury silent, excepting for its powerful tenor bell, although various 


alarm post on the line of route, as well as at other points, 
other special precautions are being arranged. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., vice- 
ident, will preside at the Sanitary Institute Coronation 
fier, to be held on Monday, June 2, at the Midland Grand 
‘el. Among those who will be present are :—Sir Joseph 
rer, Bart., KC.S.L, F.R.S.; Sir Francis Sharp Powell, Bart., 
y>.; Sir Samuel E. Scott, Bart., M.P.; Sir William H. Preece, 
1B.; Sir Henry Norbury, K.C.B., Director-General, Royal 
vy; Surgeon-General W. Taylor, C.B., Director-General, 
\ny Medical Service; Mr. E. Barnes, mayor of St. Pancras ; 
\ R. M. Hensley, chairman Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
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incumbents of the parish during that period had done their best 
to get the peal supplied. These included such earnest and highly 
respected vicars as the late Rev. Richard Gerveys Grylls, Rev. 
Cuthbert Edgcumbe Hosken, Rev. Henry WalterTaylor, and later 
still the present rector of St. Ewe, the: Rev. J. Kendall Rash- 
leigh. The district was comparatively poor, and the requisite 
funds were not forthcoming. But to-day, by the single stroke 
of a pen, the present incumbent, the Rey. R. Sinclair Kendall, 
has the great satisfaction of knowing that.the bells are assured. 
Both Mr. Trevail and Mr. Johnston had come down by the 
night express from London, and the business occupied exactly 
two hours from the moment of Mr. Trevail’s arrival in Luxulyan 
until he left again by the 1.39 P.M. train, when everything had 
been settled, even to the signature of the contract, stipulating 
that the work shall be completed during the month of August 
next. It is rumoured that this handsome gift is the spon- 
taneous outcome of Mr. Trevail’s appreciation of the kind 
manner in which he and his family were received and treated 
by the vicar and his old parishioners on the occasion of his late 
mother’s funeral. 


A BRICKLAYERS’ MANIFESTO. 


THE following statement has appeared in the Zzes :— 

Sir,—To allow charges of misconduct, &c., always to pass 
unchallenged is to risk the chance of allowing the outside 
public to regard you as guilty, because you refuse to deny or 
refute them, hence our reason for issuing this manifesto 

Our object in doing so is to place before the public an 
official reply to the charges made against our members and 
bricklayers in general. Had the complaints been confined to 
one or two letters on what is termed the “ca’ canny” policy, 
we should not have considered it necessary to reply ; but the 
systematic way in which false and misleading statements are 
now being circulated through the Press and otherwise, leading 
the public into error, has rendered it imperative that we should 
say something in reply. This then is our excuse for issuing 
this pronouncement. 

As it is impossible in the space at our disposal to reply to 
all that our detractors urge against us, we must only be con- 
sidered as dealing with the main arguments put forth and the 
salient points of their letters ; but, before proceeding to do so, 
allow us to state officially and emphatically that our Society 
does not recognise nor inculcate, either by rules and laws, 
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correct, for he says, “I will say with regard to th 


ry LTD, POCKET NOOK, ST. 
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written or unwritten, that it is a sound policy to re: 
laying of bricks to any given number per day, b 
and maintains the right of any employer to discha 
whom he considers does not do a fair day’s work fo} 
he is receiving. Re ee 24) 

That is the principle upon which our Society 
challenge contradiction. Mr. Stewart, buildings 
British .Westinghouse Company,. proves that wh 


that if- our work has been rapidly executed it ha 
due to the interest that has been taken by the rep 
of the unions in securing for us the best men 1 
obtained.” 7) 5 5 ee 
The controversy regarding “ca’ canny” may 
have broken out in the Zzmes during last Novemb 
their articles in which we find the following very 
statement :—“ Twenty years ago a bricklayer w 
1,000 bricks a day when on ordinary work. Thir 
the bricklayers employed on. railway-tunnel wo 
laid even 1,200 a day, but the unwritten law 
declares that a bricklayer engaged even upon ord 
must ‘go easy’ and not lay more than 4oo in the 
has evidently been written by someone wh 
of the history and practice of the trade. 
the practical part of the question, we have 
for believing that the “tunnel tigers” are a: 
as ever; and it may be information for those w 
rested in this question to know that the men wh 


men who are said to have laid 1,000 bricks per day 
men engaged upon cottages, or work of a rougl 
and the same results can be found to-day if the 
accordingly. Laie 

But, turning for a moment to the historical 
subject, we find similar complaints being made 
bricklayers not doing enough work as far back 
1867. Thus it will be seen that this is no new cry, b 
to be one that crops up. afresh with each 
generation. oe 

Again, to say that the maximum of. 400 ( 
number) bricks per day is the “ recognised ” limi 
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ses, shops and business premises built by a private con- 
sor is a wilful perversion of facts, as no such maximum 
ts anywhere but in the heads of confused and irresponsible 
yg ators. 
De oing the Zimes’ correspondent now, and passing on to 
jconsideration of the views of another, we might say, by the 
, that we would gladly welcome criticism and discussion 
) any architect who can state his case with courtesy, but 
n he stoops to be insolent and impertinent we can afford 
more him, no matter how many initials he may be able to 
snd to his name. 
\mericans are always conspicuous for doing things smarter 
more ingeniously than anyone else ; and the building at 
ford Park, Manchester, is no exception to the rule. 
‘t appears that Mr. Stewart, the building manager for 
British Westinghouse Company, has submitted to the Zimes 
e figures relative to bricklayers’ work which have called forth 
, /airlwind of criticism from a number of persons who evidently 
( otunderstand the trade. The mere fact thathigh averages may 
4 eached on a certain class of work is no proof that they can be 
¢ hed on other classes of work, and this is apparently what 
nt of our critics fail to realise. That a great number of 
>| ks would be laid each day we are prepared to admit ; the 
lity of the work, the state in which it has been left for 
Hihed, the absence of arches, pilasters, &c., which necessitate 
| devoting of much time to plumbing, levelling, &c., all 
& high speed and good records, but we hope we will be 
:Joned when we decline to accept Mr. Stewart’s figures as 
olutely correct. Notwithstanding Mr. Stewart’s assurance, 
decline to believe that the bricklayers working on the 
‘Jnney at Birkenhead laid upon an average 1,976 bricks per 
jj. To have reached any such average would mean that the 
‘/nney would have to be scamped to such an extent as would 
sjanger its stability. 
But before leaving this question of high averages, and 
bore taking leave of the subject, we would like to draw the 
uintion of those interested in the question to one or two 
ats in the matter that must always be considered by those 
w) wish to have correct ideas concerning quality and its 
ring on speed. First of all, when people make comparisons 
bween the amount of work done for the Westinghouse 
Cnpany and that of the contractors, it ought to be remem- 
»ed that the Westinghouse Company were building for them- 
ives, had only themselves to please concerning the quality 
a. finish of their work. Not so with the contractors, who 
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in most cases have to satisfy their client, the architect. 
and the clerk of the works; and no architect or clerk of 
works would allow a contractor to finish his work in the 
fashion that is necessary for attaining high rates of speed. As: 
an evidence of our desire to be just in this controversy, we 
challenge any architect of position or any clerk of works whe: 
has had a few years’ experience in the erection of brick 
buildings to say that the class of work which can be secured: 
by high rates of speed, no matter how well paid for they may 
be, is the class of work they are prepared to accept. Any 
impartial observer will see clearly what class of work the 
Westinghouse Company were turning out when he finds the: 
Times’ correspondent saying, “It must be remembered, however, 
in regard to this question, that there is a great difference in the’ 
quality of bricklaying. Whatis good enough for rough work out 
of sight will not do for the front of high-class dwellings, not. 
to speak of such refinements as rubbed bricks.” This leaves 
the practical man with no room for doubt regarding the quality 
of the work, but he is also aware that the architect and clerk. 
of works would not allow speed to be procured by any such 
methods ; therefore it is grossly unfair to make a comparison. 
of men who are employed under conditions so dissimilar. 
Again we would say that we recognise the right of employers 
to demand a fair day’s work fora fair day’s wage, but to cite 
such cases as Mr. Stewart and the Z7zmes correspondent have 
favoured us with is to disappoint employers, dishearten the 
men, and destroy the very object they seek to secure. 
G. W. Hops, President. 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


LIABILITY OF SUB-CONTRACTORS. 
JUDGMENT was given on Friday, the 16th inst., in the House: 
of Lords, in the appeal case Cooper & Crane v. Wright. 

The appellants, Messrs. Cooper & Crane, builders, Notting- 
ham, contracted to erect a building at Nottingham, and after- 
wards contracted with the respondent, Alfred Wright, a slater, 
to provide the slates for the roof of the building, and “to fix. 
the same.”’ On June 29, 1899, while the building was in course 
of construction, James Arthur Brady, a slater’s labourer, 
employed among others by the respondent, received in the 
course of his employment injuries which resulted in his death, 
a lift or hoist by which he was conveying slates to the roof 
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having collapsed. Steps being taken by the widow to 
obtain compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897, the appellants denied liability, on the ground that Brady 
was not immediately employed by them, but by the respondent 
“in the execution of work which was no part of the business 
carried on by them, and alternatively contended that they were 
entitled to be indemnified by the respondent should any com- 
pensation be awarded against them. The respondent contended 
that he was not the “undertaker” of any work to which the 
Act applied.. An arbitration was heard by the Nottingham 
County Court judge, who ordered the appellants to pay 217/. 
to the dependents of Brady, but by a later award determined 
that the respondent was liable to indemnify the appellants. 
The respondent appealed, and the Court of Appeal set aside 
the decision of the County Court judge as to his being liable; 
and against the order pronounced by the Court of Appeal 
Messrs. Cooper & Crane appealed to their Lordships’ House. 
Lord Brampton, in the course of an elaborate judgment, 
said that the widow was entitled to compensation from Cooper 
& Crane as the undertakers admitted of no possible doubt. 
The judge was right, therefore, in his award of compensation 
against them. Even had this been open to question, no appeal 
had been made against it, and that award was not questioned 
during the argument and need not now be questioned. The 
real question before their lordships arose out of the question of 
Cooper & Crane for indemnity from their sub-contractor Wright. 
The case in support of that claim was put thus, that by his sub- 
contract with Cooper & Crane Wright became an undertaker 
equally with themselves within the meaning of the 7th section, 
and was in every respect under the same primary obligation to 
pay compensation to the widow, and that such liability was a 
liability imposed by sections 1 and 7 independently of the 4th 
section, so as to bring him within the proviso of that section 
and to give them a right to claim indemnity from him. He 
did not ‘think those propositions could be maintained, 
First, Wright was not an undertaker within the meau- 
ing of section 7 of the Act. It might be that in the 
ordinary common acceptation of the expression a man might 
be said to undertake anything he had taken upon himself to do 
with or without a contract, but that was not the interpretation 
contemplated by the framer of the definition clause. The 
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ng the difficulty of the 


legislature in using the expression “the undertakers,’ 
given it a limited statutory meaning beyond which it cg 
be extended. ithi 


took upon hims 
construction of the building, or the persons who, thro 
medium of a contract with him, took upon themsel 
obligation to execute the work for him. By thei 
Cooper & Crane undertook the construction of the 
from the foundation to the roof, and therefore they 
themselves the undertakers of the whole building 
definition of section 7, If undertakers could add 
number hy sub-contracts for different parts of the b 
there would be no limit to their number, and t 
greatly tend to defeat the object of the legislat 
endeavour to assist the workman by pointing out speci 
p2rsons to whom he might look for compensation, 
conceive none on whom the obligation to pay comp 
could more reasonably rest than those who, as a m; 
business, had undertaken the whole control and every 
bility attaching to the erection of the building the 
taken to construct. The language of se 
thorough appreciation by the legislature 
between undertakers to whom the Act a 
contractor for a part of the work. 
sub-contractors as undertakers, and 
they should be so considered with all 
impossible to suppose it would not ha 
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There was not 


able negligence, an obligation of indemnity in the event 
ye only of them being called upon to pay. But he would 


out another objection to the claims of indemnity. The 
so in section 4 was that “the undertakers should be 
1d to be indemnified by any other person who would have 
able independently of this section.’ 


. {ly said that Wright was one of the undefined undertakers 
ejoned in that section, and that there was a common 


it costs. : j 
ord Robertson said he agreed with Lord Brampton. 


he Lord Chancellor said :—In this case a building was 
ei constructed for Messrs. Barker & Co. by Messrs. Cooper 


- rane, as builders 


Messrs. Cooper & Crane contracted 


ittthe respondent Wright to supply slates for the roof and 


errm the work of completing the roof. 


ourse of that employment a 


Wright, in his turn, 


lift broke and caused Brady 


pei a labourer named Brady to carry the slates, and in 
n 


iti injuries. 
be statute 


ition from Messrs. Cooper & Crane. 


It is not denied that under the express language 
Brady’s representatives were entitled to com- 


They were the 


eis constructing the entire building, but they had obtained 
$)-contractor to construct the roof. No question, therefore, 
aie raised but that this is an employment to which the Act 
sli2s. To get out for the moment of the technical language 


Barker was the person for whom the building was being 


i statute, the substance of the matter would appear to be 
—! 


| 
| 
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DRANES. 
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each equally liable to pay statutory compensation toa 
yan, who had paid such compensation in full, to obtain 
enity against the other for the whole amount so paid. To 
4 such a claim some enactment. by statute or some 
nf ct between the parties would be necessary. No such enact- 
anor contract had been shown in this case. 
‘ound in the Act anything, expressive or implied, creating, 
ible event of there being two or more undertakers, 
|} ng equally liable to compensation and neither guilty of 


erected, Messrs. Cooper & Crane were the persons who con-, 
tracted to build it, Wright was the sub-contractor for the roof, 

and Brady was employed by'.¢Vright, who was Brady’s. 
actual employer. Now, it appears to me that the general. 
design of the statute was to enable an injured workman, 
or, in the event of his death, his representative, to make 

a claim for damages against the employer in the sense of a 
person who was constructing the building—even if he was not 

the immediate employer of the person injured. The theory of 
the Act is, apart from any negligence or misconduct, that a, 
man employed in certain dangerous employments shall be. in 

a certain sense insured against any accident that takes place. 

It was probably obvious to the legislature that if the workman 

was driven to sue a sub-contractor and could not rely upon the 

responsibility of the person engaged to perform the whole 

work, a series of sub-contracts might render it practically im- 
possible for him to ascertain the person whom he ought to sue, 

or, if he did, to obtain satisfaction. But then the legislature 
seems to have provided that, though the contractor for the 
whole work might be sued even by a person not immediately 
under his control or in his employment, yet the theory of the 
statute being that the employer was to be made liable, the 
contractor for the whole work might procure his indemnity for 
the liability against the actual employer of the injured work- 

man. Now here, of course, it cannot be denied that Wright is 
the actual employer, and if the design of the statute is what I 

have suggested,. it is clear that Messrs. Cooper & Crane, 
who did not employ Brady at all, and are only made liable 
by the statute in the first instance—and the statute saves 
their right of indemnity against the real employer—the. 
case is one actually contemplated by the statute, and so 
the County Court judge decided. The objections appear 
to be that Wright was not an undertaker at all, That, 
in a popular sense, he undertook the construction of the roof is 
admitted, that he employed. Brady is admitted, that the 
accident happened in the course of, Brady’s employment under 
Wright in the construction of the building is also admitted, and 
the question is whether there is anything in the statute to show 
that Wright cannot be within the meaning of the statute itself 
an undertaker. The whole point seems to turn upon the. 
question whether the persons who are described as undertakers 
must be undertakers of the whole construction, and I suppose 
that argument turns upon the word “the,” because the inter- 
pretation section enacts that in the case of a building the 
undertaker means the person undertaking the construction, 
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repair or demolition. If by that is meant that, in order to be 
an undertaker, the person must have undertaken the con- 
struction of the entire buildiag, it would be an intelligible con- 
struction, though it is not the one that I would place upon the 
section, but if, as the Court of Appeal seems to have held, 
an undertaker does include a person who sub-contracts for a 
substantial part of a building, then I do not understand why 
in this case. Wright was not an undertaker. By any. of 
the ordinary particulars by which an undertaker can be 
described, Wright was certainly an undertaker, He under- 
took a substantial part of the work, namely, the roof. He had 
the control and management of that part of the work. He 
employed Brady as a labourer in that form of employment, 
and I do not understand why it is suggested that he was not 
an undertaker, unless it is suggested that, in order to be an 
undertaker, he must take upon himself the entire contract that 
has been made by another person. It seems to me that would 
‘be an unreasonable construction of the statute, which in its 
language is sufficiently clear. To apply therefore the language 
of the statute itself to the facts of this case, the employment 
here of Cooper & Crane was an undertaking by them, and they 
are in their turn undertakers, but they contracted with Wright 
for the execution of certain work, namely, the roof, But by 
the language of the statute they are made liable if such work 
were executed by workmen not immediately employed by 
them, but on the work for which they contracted ; they 
must pay compensation under the Act to those ‘ work- 
men in respect of any accident arising out of and in 
the course of such employment. That is the liability 
imposed upon Cooper & Crane, nor have they denied their 
liability or appealed against the judgment. But, while 
providing that the building contractor shall be liable, the section 
goes on to provide that they are entitled to be indemnified by 
any other person who would have been liable independently of 
that section. Observe, it is not independent of the statute, but 
this section. Whether the enactment jis felicitously worded or 
not, when one looks at the section and the proviso together, I 
think it can hardly be doubted that the meaning cf it was that 
where part of the work is let out, although the builder of the 
entire structure shall, in the first instance, be liable for injury 
to the workmen employed by the sub-contractor, nevertheless 
he is not the actualemployer. The builders who are-thus made 
liable for injuries to a workman not employed by them shall 
have a right of indemnity against the actual employer, 
between whom and themselves there was no relation ex. 
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cept that of contractors. I doubt whether the 
definition of the word “undertaker” has added 


roof that Wright’s labourer is injured, and if it. 
that the latter words of section 4 do not apply, t 
quence would follow—that Wright, apart from tha 
would not be liable to Brady, although Brady was | 
by him and was engaged in a building operatio 
argument is right inasmuch as apart from th { 
Cooper & Crane would not be liable at all, the workm 
have no remedy whatever, so that, though Wright 
employing a man in a trade considered dan 
and though in the course of that em 


is liable? No one if the objection is a good one, 
of the contractors would be an employer of a man whi 
hypothesis is engaged in a work the statute has re 
dangerous, yet he would have no remedy. I think thi 
have been intended. I am not. quite certain what is 
my noble friend Lord Brampton when he used 
“the building owner.” I do not understand whethe 
a person who means to have a building built for 
person who himself undertakes the actual construc! 
agree the Act does not apply to a man who takes no 
at all, but by four or five different contracts places 
building to four or five different builders. If he did th 
would be no undertaker and no compensation. This 
me to show that looking at the whole purview of the 
question, it cannot have been intended. In thes 
stances, I think the judgment of the Court of Appea 
and I move that it be reversed. : aes 

Lord Shand and}Lord Davey concurred. 

The appeal was allowed, the judgment. of the 
Appeal was reversed, and the order of the County Court. 
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_ INSTITUTE OF CLAYWORKERS. 


+annual dinner of the Institute of Clayworkers was held on 
| esday evening, the 14th inst , at the Holborn Restaurant, 
4: some seventy clayworkers, representing the brick, tile 
jottery industry in all parts of the country were present. 
Jement B. Broad occupied the chair. After the loyal 
4; had been given “The Architectural Profession” was 
ysed by Mr. W. B. Hughes, and replied to by Mr. 
‘jus Trevail, president of the Society of Architects. “The 
‘ute of Clayworkers” was proposed by Mr. Broad, and 
;dto by Mr. E. P. Collier, J.P. (who is the president for 
year), and Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, hon. secretary. 
toast of “‘The Visitors” was proposed by Mr. Webster 
seplied to by Mr. Ellis Marsland, Master of the Worshipful 
layers and Tilers’ Company. 
party of clayworkers numbering some fifty members 
jdon an annual excursion, Paris being fixed upon for this 
On the 16th inst. the members paid a visit to the 
mal Porcelain Manufactory of Sévres, and during the 
they were officially received by the Union Céramique of 
-ce, and a banquet given in their honour. 
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: i MALLEABLE GLASS. 


)RDING to the Kansas Mail, a report comes from Muncie, 
; that Mr. Louis Kauffeld now seems to have discovered 
song-lost art of making what is known as malleable glass. 
jive years Mr. Kauffeld has been attempting to ferret out 
saysterious elements. He is a lamp-chimney worker, and 
fort is to get a lamp-chimney that will stand excessive 
wand then not break when coming in contact with water 
heated. Kauffeld dipped almost .red-hot chimneys in 
t that was ice-cold, and they were not affected, while the 
tary glass would have been shattered. Heavy glass 


CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE, 


THE annual report of the Council of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute states that the Institute has recently received 
from the University of London an offer to devote 1,425/. a year 
to the department of engineering in the Central Technical 
College, which ‘has become a school of the University, subject 
to certain conditions. This amount is'the larger part of a 
grant made to the University by the London County Council 
for improving and extending the teaching of engineering in 
London. It involves the appointment of the »professor of 
engineering of the college as a “transferred teacher” of the 
University, and “it is a recognition by the University that the 
college occupies the foremost position among engineering 
colleges in the Metropolis.” One of the conditions on 
which the grant is offered to the Institute is that it shall 
be used for extending the work of the college. The Insti- 
tute has expressed its readiness to accept the proposal 
subject to some limitations imposed upon it by its con- 
stitution. The report refers to the extension of the Central 
Technical College for the electrical and engineering depart- 
ments, the total cost of which, including equipment and all 
structural additions and alterations both for the college and 
the department of technology, is estimated at 10,000/, and the 
additional annual cost at about 1,000/. The latter amount has 
already been almost realised by increased receipts from 
students’ fees during last year. The executive committee 
have approved a regulation under which a student who has 
obtained the diploma of Associate of the Institute may devote a 
fourth year at the college to more advanced study and research 
in ‘his department.’ In order to give advanced students as 
much knowledge of workshop book-keeping and accounts as 
will enable them to understand and to devise a system adapted 
to the requirements of the works in which they may be 
engaged, the subject has been included as a part of the diploma 
courses in civil and mechanical and electrical engineering, and 
a lecturer in.the subject has been appointed. . The number of 
students under instruction in each department during the last 
two complete sessions was as follows :—Mathematics and 
mechanics, 233, as against 228 in the previous year ; civil and 
mechanical engineering, 233, the same as in the previous year ; 
electrical engineering, 239, as against 237 ; and chemistry, 244, 
as against 234. With reference to the Technical College, 
Finsbury, the work of which is carried on in three places, the re- 
port states that the whole subject of the future of the college is 
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receiving consideration, and in the meantime steps are being taken 
to obtain an estimate of the probable cost of adding to the 
‘present building, with the view of bringing all the work under 
one roof. The number of day students in the college in 


1900-01 was 187, against 200 in the previous year; and ‘the | 


evening department was attended by 592 students, as against 
639 in the preceding session. The Council state that the work 
of the South London Technical Art School has been continued 
with the same success as in previous years, With reference to 
the age limit which the Royal Academy has placed on: the 
admission of students to their school, and which has had the 
effect of excluding all the Institute’s best students from the 
Academy studentships, the report states that before the im- 
position of the limit, the gold medal and travelling studentship 
of 200/. of the Academy was won on four successive oecasions 
by students of the South London school, three of whom have 
since been elected associates of the Academy, and one, Mr. G. 
Frampton, has just been elected an academician. In order to 
counteract the discouraging effect of this limitation of age the 
Institute has offered annually for competition among the 
students of the school a studentship to enable the holders to 
devote two years to further study. 

In the department of technology there has been a further 
development during the past session. In the different branches 
of technology 2,222 classes were registered last year, and the 
number of students in attendance was 34,246. This year the 
number of students exceeds 36,000, and in addition there are 
nearly 2,0co students in the manual training classes, making a 
total of over 38,000 students in the classes affiliated to the 
Institute. The development of technological instruction in the 
several technical schools throughout the country has brought 
into prominence the question whether in the assessment of 
grants some recognition might be given not only to the teach- 
ing of science and art, but also to the teaching of thé applica- 
tion of science and art to particular trade subjects. The value 
of the Institute’s certificate lies in the evidence it affords that 
the holder of it has received sound and efficient teaching in 
the principles as well as in the practice of his craft. The 
Council say it is gratifying to the Institute to know that the 
heads of public departments and manufacturers now offer in 
different ways inducements to persons in their employ to pre- 
sent themselves for the Institute’s examinations, and that in 
many subjects the technological certificate has a distinct value 
of its own. The income of the Institute for the past year 
amounted to 35,586/., made up of subscriptions and donations 
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EDINBURGH . MERCHANT COMPA 
NEW PREMISES. 


THE extended premises of the Edinburgh Mercha 
were opened by Lord Balfour of Burleigh yes: 
company, says the Scotsman, has long been hamp 
room in its present premises in Hanover Street, and 
opportunity arose for acquiring the adjoining build 
ing to Messrs. Menzies & Co., it was taken adva 
was recognised that if extensions were to be m 
chance likely.to occur had arrived, as the existing 
enclosed on threé sides by public thoroughfares, a 
could unly take place on the southern boundary, _ 
after some negotiations, the property was purcha 
price of 26,500/., which, as the old buildings on 
were worn out and useless, became practically the 
site. After serious consideration it was decided, 
half of the structure already represented the — 
portion of a design, to duplicate this wing on the 
completing a harmonious architectural facade of go 
length. As the frontage to Rose Street measures 100 
total area occupied by the buildings is about 1,000 
in extent. The company selected Mr, Thomas 


ings, and from his plans and under his general s 


arrangements were made with the North of Sco 
Ltd, the Carnegie Trust and the Edinburgh | 
Commerce to lease a portion of the new accommoda 
part occupied by the bank, which has been already a 
business in view of the Whitsunday term, although t 
ments are not finished, is the ground and baseme 
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‘cath wing. Access is obtained to these by a short flight | caretaker’s residence. A number of minor improvements on 
over which is a portico supported on four fluted | the old building have been carried out. The stair giving 
{nian columns and surmounted by a sculptured pediment | access to the upper floors was a very steep and inconvenient 
;mmate character. The accommodation available for the | one. That has been removed, anda much better one with a 
the Merchant Company consists, firstly, of the addition | massive oak balustrade has been substituted. An electric 
wings to the large centre meeting-hall of the members. | elevator has also been inserted to afford easy communication 
, wings measure each about 31 feet by 12 feet. This | between the flats. The car is of oak with various coloured 
sion to the company's hall gave rise to considerable | metal and wood inlays, and surrounded by a hammered copper 
«versy. The hall is a very elegantly designed apartment, | frieze containing the monogram and coat-of-arms of the com- 
-Lof a central square about 31 feet by 31 feet inside the | pany. The whole premises have been constructed in a very 
, and surmounted by a coffered dome of 37 feet high | substantial manner with steelwork and fire-resisting concrete 
x he floor level. The difference amongst the members | floors. The ventilation is: by fans driven electrically. There 
33 to whether or not the coupled columns which separated | js an electric-light installation with specially designed fittings, 
; ist wing from the central area should be duplicated at | and a hot-water heating system. The total outlay, inclusive 
‘rth and south wings, or whether these new wings should | of the site and furnishings, will be about 46,500/. The 
unobstructed, so as to increase the available floorage | dominant idea has been to carry out the work in a simple and 
» It was ultimately arranged that the pillars should be put | substantial manner, having both the exterior and interior 
sis to preserve the architectural beauty of the interior, but | designed in harmony with the portion of the building which 
tiey should be of wood, and that massive steel girders | had previously been in existence. The additions having been 
.. be placed over the north and south recesses to harmonise | completed within a very restricted time are not yet decorated, 
4 ae recess on the west side, and so that the pillars could | and this will probably not now be undertaken for another year. 
y 1oved 


if at any subsequent time it was thought advisable 
so. The lower portion of the dome over this hall is 
6 inches in diameter. Immediately over the columns 
is a complete entablature, surmounted by ornamental GARDEN CITIES. 
4; subdivided and enriched by figures. The remainder of | UNDER the auspices of the newly-formed Liverpool branch of 
- commodation on the ground floor of the old building is | the Garden City Association a conference was held at Common 
‘ by the chamberlain and his staff and the medical | Hall, Hackins Hey. Mr. W.H. Lever, J.P. (Port Sunlight), 


On the first floor of the new wing there has | presided. There was a good attendance. The Chairman 


rae 
¢ ‘s-room. . . ; : : P u 
sadded a board-room measuring 30 feet by 20 feet, with | explained that it was their object to improve the lives of the 
re oriel window to the front street. This room has a | people on the lines of the Garden City Association, to spread 


rornate ceiling, and is finished with floor and panelling | the houses over the land so as to allow for gardens in front of 
ck polished mahogany. The table and furnishings have | the houses and vegetable gardens behind. One of the most 
zen specially made, and an electric fan and fresh-air | pleasing sights at Port Sunlight was to see the dwellers getting 
s have been provided for the frequent renewal of the | their recreation in gardening. He agreed, however, that 
here. The remainder of the first floor of both wings | garden cities could not be built at the present day, as the 
supied by the secretary and law agent of the com- | building by-laws existed, as a commercial undertaking. The 
and his staff, the superintendent of works and the officer, | by-law, he held, could be modified. He knew that corporations, 
for cloak-rooms, lavatories and other accommodation | including Liverpool, were spending large sums of money with 
‘Tike character. The premises to be occupied by the regard to the housing of the people. He suggested that some- 
gie Trust are a series of four apartments on the second | thing might be done towards a solution of the problem if the 
“containing an area of about 1,630 square feet, and | Corporation of Liverpool, instead of building large tenement 
din a plain and simple manner to harmonise with the | houses, were to acquire land on the outskirts of the city and 
ag rooms on this flat. There is also a board-room forthe | have the courage to say to the builders, “We have 
ber of Commerce. In the attic flat has been placed the | got the land here. If you will build upon it you can 
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have it for nothing for the purpose only of  erect- central, and particularly suited by its measurement, 
ing houses at rentals specified by us.” The Corpora- | of the character proposed, while it had an extens 
tion would retain their power over the land and could | on Highgate Park, thus securing the light ; 
make special conditions for manufacturers to build there. | thousands of pounds. could not. have obtaine 
In future large tenements in the city would be con- | Inthe prospectus they had stated that they wishe 
demned, he thought, because a system would be developed | house to accommodate 609 men per night, 
of building houses outside the city, so as to take the people | carefully into the matter they had decided to 
back to the land. The idea that all this would entail | build a house for at least 800. The .erectio: 
great expense on the rates was merely imaginary. He house would cost 46,000/,, and the larger one 8 
contended that the Corporation could purchase land beyond | Lord Rowton had implored them not to bec 
the tramway service at prices from 1oc/. to 200/. peracre He | smaller, but to go in for the larger, which woul 
would limit houses built on such land at ten per acre. These, | financial success. It would be Just as easy to 
at the rateable value of 15/. each, would yield 150/. per year. | with 800 as 600, and he (the Chairman) felt sui 
Fixing the rates at 5s. in the pound, this would realise 372. Ios. | soon regret that they had not made the accom 
per year. In the ten houses fifty people could be accommo- | On a house of 600 men they would make a net 
dated, and he ventured to say that the Liverpool Corporation, | per annum, but on the 800 house: the profit w Ic 
to accommodate that number of people under present circum- The staff would need to be increased by only one m 
stances, would have to lay out a capital expenditure of 3,000/, | increase in expenditure would be only 500/, 
whereas an expenditure of 200/. would secure an ample return | figures deserved the most careful consideration. 5 
and a relief to the rates. for €o9 men they would be just able to pay 2} 
Mr. Thomas Adams (general secretary of the Association) | their capital, whereas on the larger house they could | 
said that the Garden City Association felt that some immediate | cent , and carry forward 500/ a year to the good 
action should be taken to secure some economic means of | in the bold policy. The Board were 
solving the housing problem. He described the objects of the | house, and he did not think the 


Association and the way the members intended to set to work, The architect (Mr. be 
and said they had formed a liability company with the intention | address the shareholders, said that the’ High 
of securing a site to carry out their proposed scheme. struck him at once as bein 


A resolution was passed to the effect that the meeting sup- | House, A house for 600 men would cost more 
port the Garden City Association in the endeavour to solve the | than one for 800, and when it came to administratic 
housing problem on lines so as to provide for the individual | cally the same staff would be required. He had yi 
and social needs of the people on new areas, with the co-opera- | district in which the house would be situated, an 
tion of manufacturers and others. that such an institution as it was proposed t 

attract not only the frequenters of the common lod 

but the young-men-lodger type, who were at prese at 

rooms where the children of the family should be 

BIRMINGHAM ROWTON HOUSES. would not go into common lodging-houses. — J 

A MEETING of the shareholders in the Birmingham Rowton | wicked waste of a good site not to build a house fe 

Houses, Ltd., was held on the 14th inst. Mr. Moore Bayley | at Highgate Park. so ate : 4 ee 

said the Board had received applications for at least 39,500/. in The architect’s plans were exhibited The builc 

shares. The first point upon which the company might | cover an area of 4,320 yards, and have an elevation 

congratulate themselves was the acquisition of a site in| Highgate Park in red facing: bricks, relieved w 

Alcester Street and Moseley Street, and fronting on Highgate | bricks and dressings of pinky-buff terra-cotta. — 

Park. It would be impossible to improve upon this site, which | to Alcester Street will be similarly decorated, an 

the Board had been able to obtain, thanks to the generosity of | of this frontage will be situated the main entrar 
the owners, ata very fair and reasonable price. The site was | establishment. Advantage has been taken of the 
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g: to place all the day-rooms used by lodgers (except the 
#jr, smoking and writing-rooms) on the ground floor, as 
,/ae superintendent’s and catering department. For 
istrative purposes the building will be divided into five 
tis, namely, superintendent’s apartment, bed makers, 
erg section (which includes sleeping accommodation for 

loyed in shop, kitchen and scullery), lodgers’ day 


jas emp I 
wand lodgers’ cubicles. The portion of the ground floor 


as Highgate Park will be occupied by the catering 
nent, with sitting-room and bedrooms for the female 
| djoining the kitchen. Complete arrangements will 
de for the preparation and sale of cooked or un- 
i foods, or for the sale of foods to those lodgers 
9 nay prefer to cook their own, and the catering 
robably be carried out by the company’s - staff 
e itrances to the lodgers’ day-rooms and corridors are to be 
it glazed brickwork from floor to ceiling, the dado being 


m providing seating accommodation for ‘448, whilst a 
» rx of extra seats and wooden easy chairs will also be 
wed. A shop planned with teak front will open into the 
in -rooms and will be stocked with goods to meet the varied 
juzments of the lodgers. A large space on the frontage to 
5 2y Street will be divided up into thirteen corridors fitted 
hckers, arranged in tiers, and adapted for receiving sticks 
uiorellas. A barber’s shop, lavatories, bath and dressing- 
n, and washhouse will also be provided, together with 
yeakers’ and tailors’ workshops. A large smoking-room, 
4‘ hree fireplaces and wooden easy chairs, will overlook 
giate Park from the first floor, and next to it will be placed 
eing-room with seats and tables for over 170 men. The 
yes will be approached by three fireproof staircases, the 
tne of which will make it impossible for the lodgers to 


yped by fire, seeing that the corridors are to run from 
j1se to staircase. In addition, each floor will be divided 
wis into eleven erections, which would check, if not stop, 
sjogress of a fire ina horizontal direction. The ‘division 
t floors also permits of isolation and efficient fumigation 
9 a case of infectious disease occur in the building. Each 
aizill contain sleeping accommodation for officials, who will 
x bled by a special system of lighting to have control over 
e cubicles. For the. accommodation and advantages 
9) referred to lodgers will be asked to pay the small sum 


6, per night. 
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THE..DANGER OF CASTING. 


On April 9 there was an outbreak of molten metal at a casting 
operation at the Don Foundry, Attercliffe, Sheffield. ‘Several 
of the men were seriously injured, and five of them afterwards 
died.. The cause of the accident was not apparent, and in 
order that a scientific investigation might take place, on the 
14th inst. the inquest was resumed. Professor Arnold, of the 
Sheffield University College, was asked as professor of metal- 
lurgy to make a full inquiry at the instance of Mr. John Fowler, 
the principal owner of the foundry. The Professor attended 
and presented the following report:— 

On April 12 I inspected the foundry, in which, after the 
accident, everything had been left in situ. I interviewed Mr. 
Fowler and his manager, Mr. Smith. I subsequently saw the 
roll as removed from the casting pit. I also interviewed Mr. 
Simmonite, one of the workmen who arranged the ballasting 
of the core tube, and, finally, in your presence at the infirmary 
I saw Mr. Barker, the foundry foreman. 

Mr. Fowler supplied me with a sectional drawing of the 
arrangement of the mould, a drawing of the core tube after the 
accident, and also with a bag of composition similar to that 
with which the core tube was rammed. 

The analysis of this composition, after thorough drying at 
the temperature of a foundry stove (namely, about 220° C, or 
430° F.) is approximately as follows :—Red sand 79, 
charcoal 15, coal dust 5, yellow clay 3, sawdust }, horse manure 
4 per cent. 

With the exception of the red sand, all the foregoing 
materials are capable of giving off considerable volumes of 
carbonaceous gas and superheated steam, and hence under 
certain conditions act as mild explosives. 

It has been ascertained by direct measurements made in 
the laboratories of University College that the amount of 
composition in the tube used in casting the roll at the Don 
Foundry would at the temperature of the molten metal 
(namely, about 1,250° C. or 2,300° F.), give off approximately 
368 cubic feet or 2,300 gallons of a mixture of gas and super- 
heated steam, that is to say an amount between five and six 
times the volume of the metal itself. 

The cause of the disaster, 1 am sure, was not due in any 
way to damp present either in the mould or the core. After 
carefully reviewing the evidence and data obtained, I may 
remark in the first place that terrible as were its results, the 
accident cannot correctly be described as an explosion. There 
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was no report heard by anyone I questioned, and the foundry 
and its appliances were uninjured. Any sound heard would be 
of the nature of a deep rumbling, because what really took 
place may be more accurately described as a miniature 
volcanic eruption of molten metal propelled by gas and super- 
heated steam, and most of those in the foundry were burnt by 
the falling metal, which seems to have projected upwards toa 
height of about 20 feet. 

The following sequence of events describes with substantial 
accuracy the causes of the accident :— 

The metal had risen just above the face of the top tenon, 
or to a height of about 13 feet 6 inches. The core tube had 
expanded lineally 2 inches, lifting the chills forming the 
ballasting to about that extent. Diametrically the core tube 
had expanded so as to leave an annular space of about 1-40 of 
an inch between the iron and the composition forming the core 


proper. According to the drawing supplied to me, the chills. 


used to ballast the core had an effective weight of about 5 cwt, 
but from the evidence of Messrs. Barker and Simmonite I am 
satisfied that the actual weight of ballast employed and its 
exact arrangement are details not definitely remembered. 
Taking the effective weight of the chills shown on the drawing 
to be approximately accurate, this, together with the weight of 
the core itself, would indicate that the total force to be over- 
come on lifting the core would be about 800 lbs. 

I have calculated the upward thrust of flotation this weight 
would have to opposé would be about 4co Ibs., hence, supposing 
the ballast to have remained in position, the margin of safety 
was ample; but I am convinced that the ballast did not 
remain in position, but that when it was lifted by the practically 
irresistible expansion of core, the chills forming the ballast 
slipped and the core tube shot up, leaving the composition in 
a fine state of division in the midst of the molten metal. The 
composition then instantly evolved large volumes of carbona- 
ceous gas and steam, which violently escaping carried up with 
them about two tons of molten metal, which in descending fell 
upon most of those present in the foundry. 

I have prepared a half-size model illustrating the upward 
thrust of the core due to expansion, and from this it will be seen 
that slight variations in the original arrangement of the ballast 
May readily cause it to assume a position of unstable equili- 
brium. 
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I have also prepared another model illustrating the upward 
thrust of the core by flotation. As some scepticism appears to 
exist as to the possibility of foundry composition becoming 
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explosive under any conditions, I have prepared a simy 
periment to demonstrate this point, which should be thor: 
realised by every foundryman in Sheffield. ie 
The means of preventing another disaster of this 
tion are very simple: : 
1. The core ballast should be boxed in so that it ¢: 
any means slip. ae 
2. To make doubly sure, a finely perforated 1 
plate should be screwed on to the bottom of the cor 
as to prevent in any circumstances any of the comp: 
falling into the molten metal at the bottom of the mo 
Mr. Fowler, in an interview at the college, ask 
state in my report if I considered that blame could be att 
to anyone for the catastrophe. As I have already 
the arrangement of the core from physical and chem 
of view involved elements of grave potential danger, 
such danger could only be realised by metallurgists 
chemistry and physics, and further taking into c 
the fact that several other rolls had been. success: 
under apparently exactly the same conditions, I am 
that it would be unjust to attribute anything approac 
carelessness or negligence to anyone concerned with t 
Professor Arnold stated that he did not believe 


\ 


abies © 


accident might not have happened. 

_The foreman said that he had been twelve yea 
position, and that it was the first accident. The moul¢ 
been built up in the usual way; the bottom was perfectly 
Although chills have lifted a little on other occasions 
the first time on which they had slipped off. Ther 
noise or explosion; the molten metal rushed out 
fountain. The pit was perfectly dry, and neither 
rain could have blown into it. 

Mr. Henry Cooper, of Vickers, Sons & Maxin 
agreed with Professor Arnold; there was no ot 
account for the accident. Wen 

The coroner said that the information Profes 
had given had been purchased at a fearful cost. Bu 
warning were taken and measures adopted to prevent | 
mishaps some good would arise. The jury returned 
that the men had met their deaths through pure accid 
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| late M. BENJAMIN CONSTANT, who died on 
Jonday, allowed his imagination to revel unrestrained, he 
rzht well see himself as the leading portraitist of England 
yi of the United States. He had painted portraits of 
n VicToRIA and Queen ALEXANDRA, and it was 


fad, but if a vote could be taken it would be found that a 
r jority of his countrymen regretted the attraction that 
gss of art had for him. The works which they most 
gnired were his great African scenes, which were mainly 
gived from Morocco. La Vengeance du Chérif, repre- 
; iting the impassable chief contemplating from the saddle 
t enemies who were dead or lying shackled under a burn- 
i, sun awaiting his decision, was praised by us when it 
(t appeared as the most characteristic of the master’s 
ytks, He was one of the French painters for whom the 
gring colours and the intense light by which the tropics 
gz; separated from the North became a passion. He was 
gong the painters of scenes in the Alhambra, but he pre- 
ted a more southern region. Morocco prepared him for 
_ Justinian, in which the mosaics and gilding, the jewels 
sd the costly robes of Byzantium appear to overcome the 
urework. He sought after magnificence, and thus it 
5 that the portrait of the late QUEEN could hardly be said 
be supreme amidst the carvings and metalwork of the 
jstminster building. It was not to be expected that a 
nter of his class would care much for the sombre dress 
our time, and consequently we do not believe that as a 
nter of men he was equal to M. Bonnat with his inde- 
able backgrounds. The earliest work which denoted 
BENJAMIN CONSTANT’s talent was the Samson e¢ Delilah 
1872. Portraiture was the Delilah which allured him 
fm his true course, although it enabled him to suggest 
it in portraits of women he was CapBaneEL’s pupil. 


ie = 
| Sir Joun Gorst Gid not exaggerate when, in his speech 
@ Monday night, he said that the South Kensington 
Jiseum was more appreciated by foreigners than by 
iglishmen. The circumlocutionism which for so many 
yus impeded the progress of instruction in art in this 
cintry was not able to be equally injurious in the selection 
a1 gathering of objects for the collections. Of late years 
: distribution of loans has been more generously organised 
jn formerly. According to Sir JoHN Gorst, in 1895 
ire were 52 provincial museums, receiving 19,929 articles, 
21 in 1901 there were 88 museums receiving 26,149 
Giects. But in the schools of art in provincial centres in 
1)5 there were 241 schools of art receiving 6,057 objects, 
a1 in 1901 there were 289 provincial schools of art 
eiving 14,880 objects. The directors of provincial 
iseums and the masters of provincial schools of art are 
fistantly visiting the Victoria and Albert Museum, were 
Hy are in the habit of conferring with the circulation 
coartment, and where they are treated with every 
sirtesy. Great activity is now displayed in making copies 
tall the great works of art for educational purposes 
jlected from the Continent of Europe. Copies 
i) made in electrotype, plaster, photography and 
toured drawings, Jantern-slides and books, and any 
sigestions offered by local museums and local schools 
Hart receive the most careful attention. The Vice- 
Hsident was also able to be laudatory about the 


nv arrangements in the Royal College of Art. He said 


ja was required for entrance. There were only 350 


sdents who occupied places, and the claims of 
fional scholars received the first consideration. Craft 


si00ls were established for the more advanced students, 
1 they are now taught etching and engraving, pottery, 
/mination, carving upon wood and stone and marble, and 
vaiture decoration. They were assisted by technical 
isters, who served as a council of advice on technical 
utters to the President of the Board of Education, and 
h of them acted as visitor to that particular branch of the 
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| school to which he belonged. The schools of art were: 


now improving every year, and Sir Joun Gorst said he had 
no doubt they would be a credit to the community, the Board 
of Education and the Government. 


THE annual report of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners concludes with a reference to the 
decision of the members to establish and carry on the 
business of builders and contractors in selected localities. 
It points out that whilst outsiders state that by so doing 
they will be carrying on a perilous venture, yet they as a 
society were not alarmed, but would at the proper time try 
such experiments in suitable neighbourhoods. The state- 
ment looks remarkably like the playing of a game of bluff 
by the Amalgamated Society. A builder’s business even in 
a suitable neighbourhood cannot be established without the 
aid of capital. It is well known that for the first time in 
fourteen years the Amalgamated Society have been com- 
pelled to diminish their capital by the large sum of 22,4244; 
for without that desperate resolve the year’s expenditure 
could not have been met. The expenses amounted to- 
186,362/, while the receipts were only 163,968/  Co- 
operation is occasionally found to have its uses, but up to- 
the present industrial co-operation has rately brought many 
advantages to those who participated in it. At another 
time the experiment might be tried, but it does not suggest 
wise councils to make a new departure when there is so 
wide a difference between income and expenditure. 


Emery is thought to resemble corundum, but while the 
latter is found to a large extent in India, where it is 
employed for cutting and polishing building stones, the 
emery most valued in Europe is derived from Naxos, in the- 
Greek Archipelago. In rgo1 the value of the emery ex- 
ported from the island amounted to 24,243/, The produc-- 
tion is a Government monopoly. The peasants of Naxos, 
who are about a thousand in number, have the sole privilege 
of working the mineral and of conveying it to the coast.. 
Each peasant can deliver about 24 tons at one time. It is 
a comparatively profitable occupation, for it means not 
more than from five to seven days’ work per month per 
peasant. The extraction of the mineral is carried out on= 
Medieval principles. There is an utter absence of 
methodical operation, which not only leads to constant 
waste, but at times to a partial destruction of the quarries. 
The primitive method of transport from the quarries to the- 
coast and the absence of a safe harbour, which necessitates. 
the further conveyance of the emery to Syra, are factors 
which tend to unnecessarily increase the cost of production. 
Thus, at the outset it is evident that the mineral is clumsily 
extracted and dearly transported. It is assumed that about 
25,000 tons of emery are used every year, of which four- 
fifths come from Asia Minor and one-fifth from Naxos, the 
latter being preferred for its greater density, fineness and? 
hardness of grain. 


Cynics have not hesitated to say that the pictures im 
the Parisian mansion belonging to M. and Madame 
HUMBERT were in keeping with the owners and their 
schemes, for they were not what they were declared to be. 
The experts appointed by the French law courts are, however, 
of a different opinion. No less than 379 paintings were 
removed from the house in the Avenue de la Grande- 
Armée. It is stated that the most important among them is 
a painting by the late PAuL Baupry which used to hang on 
the landing of the principal floor. ‘There are also valuable: 
works by other French masters, including JuLes Dupr#, 
GUSTAVE Moreau, MEISSONIER, Corot, DAuBiIcNny, 
ROUSSEAU, SCHRAYER, ROYBET, VOLLON, ISABEY, BRETON,, 
Risot, Fortuny, &c. The paintings and other works of 
art have been officially valued at 1,200,000 francs. It is. 
said that sixteen of the large furniture waggons used in. 
Paris were required to convey the contents to the auction- 
rooms. It would have been impossible to have held a 
position in the French capital as a millionaire without, 
appearing to patronise the arts, and dupes were therefore: 
deceived by the fine pictures, furniture, bronzes and 
embroidery which were thought to be signs of the Hum- 
BERT’S affection for Renaissance work as well as for modern. 
art. 


346 
THE POSITION OF BOROUGH SURVEYORS. 


HE Local Government Board have to consider a 
matter which, if compared with much else that is 
brought before them, may appear to. be trifling. It is, 
however, of great importance, for on the decision of the 
Board will depend the manner in which ‘municipal works, 
and especially those connected with sanitation, must hence- 
forth be conducted. The circumstances are not peculiar. 
They resemble those which arise in a great many towns 
throughout England, although not always divulged. 

A short time ago Mr. SaunpeErs, the surveyor of 
Chichester, resigned his appointment. The city has still 
an aspect of antiquity, which is’ exhibited not only in old 
buildings and walls, but in its administration. It was, for 
example, very conservative about drainage, or, in other 
words, dilatory in the construction of drains. The houses 
were in the condition which was to be expected with cess- 
pools forming part of the premises, but the citizens were 
content, although it was notorious that bread was baked 
over those receptacles, and in many kitchens and cottages 
a thin boarding was the only separation between them and 
the inhabitants. What made the case more extraordinary 
was that the late Bishop of the diocese was a leader in the 
anti-drainage movement as if opposing a heresy, and used 
all his influence for retaining abuses which elsewhere were 
known to be prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants. 

A change, however, could not be prevented. A drainage 
system was forced upon Chichester. As was to be expected 
in a place where the people were so inimical to improve- 
ment, it has not been as yet a complete success. The 
place selected for the discharge of sewage gave offence to a 
neighbouring proprietor, and the Courts acceded to his 
demands for an injunction. In consequence there has been 
heard of late, when drainage is mentioned, the familiar cry 
of “I told you so,” which is the formula for all opponents 
of improvements whenever perfection is not attained at the 
first trial. When such circumstances arise an endeavour is 
made to have a man rather than a system to serve as a 
chopping-block. The late Surveyor of Chichester was not 
the designer of the drainage works, and it was unfair to 
attribute any of their shortcomings to him. That Mr. 
SAUNDERS’S conduct in carrying out his duties wasirreproach- 
able is shown by the fact that although the Council was in 
an irritable mood, and therefore not unwilling to get hold 
of a scapegoat, the majority steadfastly supported the Sur- 
veyor. Indeed, they claim that they always treated him 
handsomely and respectfully. There were, however, two 
of the members who, on the admission of one of the 
aldermen, subjected the Surveyor to gross insults for several 
months. Owing to his treatment Mr. SAUNDERS resigned, 
and afterwards lodged a complaint with the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

According to custom the Board asked for explanations 
from the City Council of Chichester. On such occasions 
differences are disregarded and a corporate feeling for once 
gains the upper hand. Asa rule local authorities contrive 
to lead a tolerably contented existence among themselves 
while in committee-rooms and council chambers, and there 
is an uneasy feeling at interference by a Government de- 
partment. It was therefore said that the late Surveyor 
should have considered it beneath his dignity to make 
complaints, and that the quarrel was in reality a private one 
in which the Council as a whole could take no part. It is 
easy to forget how important his reputation is to ever 
borough engineer. Moreover, he -cannot expect that the 
proceedings at meetings in one town will be rightly judged 
years afterwards in another town. On that account it is 
well to have on record the opinion of the highest authority 
in the country on the causes of resignation. 

There ought to have been no difficulty in furnishing a 
frank reply to the inquiries of the Local Government 
Board, but efforts were made to evade the duty for the sake 
of “peace,” and in order to avoid any disagreeable results 
which might arise It was also held to be dangerous if a 
precedent were set by which a court of appeal would be 
established in the Local Government Board forthe benefit 
of municipal officials. It was only after a long discussion 
in which a varied strategy was displayed by the opponents 
that the following reply was agreed to :—‘‘In answer to 
your inquiry the Corporation regret to say that they, cannot, 
deny the truth of Mr. Saunpers’s complaint. He has long 
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been subjected to personal vituperation and unwarrant; 
attacks in his official and professional capacity by the. 
councillors he mentions. The great majority of 
Council, while utterly without sympathy with these atta 
have been powerless to stop them under the 
Standing Orders, and it appears that it would be diff 
to deal with them under any amended Standing On 
framed to meet such cases, and yet not so drastic a 
be liable to abuse in stopping fair criticism ; neither h; 
appeared to the majority of the Council that it would 
right to exclude those councillors from serving on 
sanitary or other important committees. The Corpora: 
may be mistaken in their views upon these points, | 
would welcome an expression of opinion thereon from 
Local Government Board.” eee 
It will be seen from the reply that justice to the ‘ 
veyor has overcome the corporate feeling which, as we h 
said, is a characteristic of the petty authorities of 
country. That unwarrantable attacks were made y 
him could not be denied. Then comes the start 
acknowledgment of the inability of the majority of 
Council to deal with such cases. We have been prid 
ourselves over all other countries on the excellence of . 
system of local government, and yet when any of 
members'assumes the right to vituperate one of the princ 
officials, the individual who suffers can only say “ suffera 
is the badge of all our tribe,” and in a chastened sp 
accept abuse as an agent for his edification. For t 
reason the Local Government Board should deem it to 
a duty to act with decision in the Chichester case, and 
treat it in such a way that it can always remain as 
encouragement to surveyors and a warning to those y 
indulge in personal vituperation and unwarrantable atta 
for their own gratification. ei 
In other words, the time has come for the boro 
surveyor’s position to be defined. He is assumed to b 
servant of the body or authority by whom he was appoint 
and it is not difficult to imagine his servitude to the memt 
as individuals. There is no doubt that in a legal se 
he is to a large extent like any ordinary servant 
employé. If a surveyor passed from the service ofa rail 
or other engineering company to become a town surve} 
he would not find any diminution of his responsibilit 
But in his new capacity he would soon discover that he! 
accepted a post under an authority that was higher tha 
town council cr an urban district board. When Corsrit 
obtained the post of secretary to Captain BALL, what str 
him most on the man-of-war in the Mediterranean was 
potentiality of an invisible, impalpable power which 1 
law. Baxi himself recognised its supremacy, and | 
roughest seaman had a notion of its presence and of 
might. A like spirit is imagined to prevail in every to 
or urban district which is in connection with the Lo 
Government Board. It commonly takes the form 
hygeia. The humblest surveyor is supposed to be mit 
ful of its demands in designing and superintending whate 
work has to be carried out at the general expense. Fut 
as well as present needs have to be regarded, and it 
assumed that a surveyor.will resign rather than lend hi 
self to any policy which he considers is likely to result 
works which will be unsatisfactory. He must, in fe 
realise something that is more elevated than any council 
board, and obey its behests, oblivious of the inconyenier 
to himself. hat as 
The condition of affairs being such as we have deserik 
without any exaggeration, it is manifest that a surveyor W 
will seek to follow a compromising policy in order to inst 
his own peace is not likely to produce the most effici 
drains and enduring roads, or to subdue the local dee 
rate. It is inevitable that differences of. opinion shot 
arise with regard to the character of contemplated wor 
Criticism is desirable, but it should be unlike the expressi 
of thoughtless liking or objection heard in a gallery 
pictures. It is not to be expected that an amateur cam 
instinct grasp all the reasons which guide a surveyor in p 
paring plans and sections, and for that reason a lit 
modesty when suggesting defects would not be unbecomit 
But when criticism is expressed by vituperation, then it 
time that a few new rules.or standing orders should 
available which are not yet found in any chairman’s hat 
book. aieait ) fier 
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|The Local Government Board can discover without 
ch trouble how easily a representative of ratepayers can 
ome a surveyor’s enemy. A councillor who would scorn 
use a plank: belonging to the municipality would have no 
itation in asking advice about the enlargement of his 
mises, the planning of a new house or the excesses in a 
‘}lder’s account. It is not recollected that the surveyor’s 
‘41e is no less the property of the municipality than a piece 
«timber. If the surveyor should insist on his assistance 
Eng treated as a marketable quality to be disposed of 
‘4x office hours, friction follows which produces strange 
‘ects in the course of debates. A churchwarden has 
much right to expect a vicar to teach his children 
etuitously as a representative has to utilise for his own 
}xefit the experience and knowledge of asurveyor. There 
4 also times when a surveyor is compelled to put sanitary 
ts into operation against the relations or friends of 
mbers of local boards, or to insist on a rigorous interpre- 
ion of by-laws in their new buildings and alterations. 
jnen a man gives up a large part of his time for what he 
nks is for the benefit of the public he usually considers 
is entitled to something in return. It will be unfortunate 
the public if that return is to be obtained only through 
tiagency of a borough surveyor. The surveyor’s duties, 
awe have said, are not limited in so definite a way as 
iyse of the employés of individuals. On that account, 
less the Local Government Board will intervene, there is 
dpossibilty that much inconvenience will be caused to 
qblic servants, and sooner or later the public will suffer. 
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/ THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA." 


'\ T the beginning of the month we noticed the first 
‘\ instalment of the new edition of the “‘ Encyclopedia 
itannica,” and we have now to deal with the second 
ume. There is no precedent in the history of publishing 
‘such expedition. To produce a quarto volume con- 
tning nearly eight hundred pages, with a large number of 
iistrations, including portraits, maps, reproductions of 
jntings, views and diagrams, is a feat which is creditable 
tour time and country. It is a further confirmation of 
]reRson’s remark about Z%e Zimes being a living index of 
t: colossal British power. Hitherto it was supposed that 
t: regularity with which the monthly magazines appeared 
(noted the highest triumph of organisation, but a volume 
the Encyclopzdia is, at least, equal in quantity to a 
4zen ordinary magazines. 
-\In variety, without considering other qualities, there 
> no periodicals which can compare with one of the 
umes. Between “ Austria-Hungary” and ‘Chicaccle,” 
Vich are the terminals of the second, a remarkable collec- 
in of eligible subjects existed for treatment. The pre- 
Tory essay, entitled ‘A General Survey of Recent 
llitical Progress,” by Mr. Epwarp Dicey, is a résumé of 
tz history of Europe since 1870.. Some of the statesmen 
40 took part in the transactions are recalled in the 
Igraphies of BaLrour, BEACONSFIELD, BEUST, BISMARCK, 
lucart, Cairns, CASTELAR, CHAMBERLAIN, &c. Science, 
# and literature have also their representatives. This 
ek many, people must have heard for the first time about 
‘rotseland and its monarch. In the new volume there 
Ae account of the African territory, as well as of King 
WANIKA, who is described as ‘‘a very enlightened 
Jmarch as African princes go.” The article on the 
‘dject by itself is sufficient to indicate the universality 
‘the new series, wherein all matters which can be 
jarded as possessing any relation to the present time will 
‘lirecorded. 
lh Siena who are engaged in construction, the article 
{ “Building” is likely to have most interest. It has been 
‘{ntributed by Mr. G. P. Post, who is responsible for the 
‘mning of some of the lofty buildings in New York. He 
‘nfines himself to steel-framed structures in the States, 
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‘ Fig SS . 
* The new volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, constituting, 
Ne bination with the existing volumes of the ninth edition, the 
1 edition of that work, and also supplying a new, distinctive and 
‘ependent library of reference dealing''with recent events and 
‘ ¢lopments. ‘The second of the new volumes, being volume xxvi. 
iz work, Published by 7Z%e Zimes, London. 
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which he considers'as the most important development in 
building since the article in the ninth edition appeared. 
They are, he says, the natural and logical result of the 
introduction of new materials and devices, and of the 
application of modern science to the solution of the problem 
of economical science.’ Economy is of so much import- 
ance, it is declared that “each cubic foot constructed 
is commercially unprofitable which does not do its part 
in paying interest on the capital invested.” In’ the 
words is a criterion of architecture which hitherto was 
inapplicable in Europe unless in the case of the rail- 
way sheds designed by civil engineers. Up to 1881 
the limit of height was thought to be ten - storeys, 
being ruled by the strength of the lower storey to'support 
the dead load of the upper floors. A suggestion froma 
shot tower in New York was next turned to account, and 
the braced cage was introduced. By the arrangement the 
walls or exterior panels had only to carry their own weight, 
the floor loads being sustained by metal beams and 
columns. In 1883 the first building of the kind was 
erected in Chicago; it was successful, and as. steel ‘was 
cheap there was a rapid extension of the system. _ Mr. Pos? 
admits that “defects of proportion, material. or workman- 
ship, which would be of less moment in an old-fashioned 
construction, may become an element of danger in building 
with the steel cage, while the possibility of securing a 
permanent protection of all parts of the cage from corrosion 
is a most serious consideration.” Care must therefore be 
exercised in painting, and it is said that the pigment which 
allows the spread of the largest percentage of oil is the: 
most valuable as a preventive of corrosion. If precautions 
are taken for fire extinction, Mr. Post believes that a very 
tall steel-cage structure will become as substantial, durable 
and fireproof as a structure of ordinary height with interior 
columns and girders of iron. 

At the time the article on bridges appeared in the ninth 
edition, the Tay Bridge was supposed to represent the most 
advanced construction. Towards the end of 1879 the 
bridge collapsed under a passing train, and 3,0co feet of 
girders fell into the estuary. S'nce then the loading forces 
acting on bridges have received more attention from 
designers. Wrought-iron has been superseded by steel, 
and the theoretical limit of spans has been nearly reached. 
The important question of safe load has yet to be answered 
in a way that expresses unanimity in conclusions. According 
to Sir BENJAMIN BAKER, “a bridge which would be passed 
by the English Board of Trade would require to be 
strengthened 5 per cent. in some parts and 60 per cent. in 
others before it would be accepted by the German Govern- 
ment, or by any of the leading railway companies’ in 
America.” The consequence is that in England and the 
provinces the limits of working stress are variously inter- 
preted. The English practice is for engineers of railway 
companies to get out designs in their own offices by their 
assistants, with the occasional aid of an expert. Advice 
may be sought from manufacturers, but the debt to them is 
rarely acknowledged. ‘In the United States bridge building 
has become a business and, as was recently found in the 
case of the African bridges, there is a sufficient stock on 
hand generally to satisfy urgent orders. Professor UNWIN 
says :— 


In the United States few railway companies design or 
build their own bridges. General specifications as to span, 
loading, &c, are furnished to bridge-building companies, 
which make the design under the direction of engineers. who 
are experts in this kind of work. The design, with strain 
sheets and detail drawings, is submitted to the railway 
engineer, with estimates. The result is that American bridges 


| are generally of well-settled types and their members of 


uniform design, carefully considered with reference to con- 
venient and accurate manufacture. Standard patterns of 
details are largely adopted, and more system 1s introduced 
in the workshop than is ‘possible where designs are more 
varied. Rivetted plate girders are used up to 50-feet span, 
rivetted braced girders for spans of 50 feet to 75 feet, and pin- 
connected girders for longer spans. Since the erection of the 
Forth Bridge cantilever bridges have been extensively used, 
and some remarkable steel arch and suspension bridges have 
also been constructed. Overhead railways are virtually con- 
tinuous bridge constructions, and much attention has been 
given to a study of the special conditions appertaming to that 
case. 
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A class of. engineering which has secured renewed 
attention since 1876 is that of inland: navigation. The 
Jatest works in Europe are described by Sir E, LEADER 
Wi.uiams, and those in the United States by Genera] 
Ernst. There is no doubt the development has been 
aided, as in the case of bridges and of tall structures, by 
the ease with which novel structures can be formed of steel. 
There is, for example, an aqueduct on the Manchester 
Ship Canal, designed by Sir LeapER Wittiams for the 
Bridgewater Canal, the swing portion of which consists of a 
steel trough carried by side girders 234 feet long by 33 feet 
high, the waterway being 19 feet by 6 feet, and as he 
remarks, ‘‘It is somewhat singular that the first fixed canal 
aqueduct in England should, after the lapse of 136 years, 
be replaced by the first swing aqueduct ever constructed.” 
In order to carry the numerous railways across the canal 
on the skew, girders have been used in some cases of 
300 feet span. The main roads which cross the canal 
required swing-bridges ranging from 500 to 1,000 tons each, 
and are worked by hydraulic power supplied by steam, gas 
or oil-engines. The Trafford Road bridge weighs 1,800 
‘tons. There are some other canals in Europe which are 
also noticeable, In 1893 the Corinth Canal, which the 
Emperor NERo had commenced, was completed ata cost 
of about three millions. The Cronstadt Canal, finished in 
1885, was designed by PETER THE GREAT; there are also 
the North Sea and. Baltic Canal, the Brussels Canal, the 
Ghent Canal, the Bruges Canal, in all of which steel has 
been employed. The lifts which are now used are remark- 
able examples of power. One at Anderton, on the Weaver 
Navigation, has been in use from 1875. The French lift 
at Fontinettes is equal to lifting vessels of 300 tons; by one 
at La Louviére, in Belgium, vessels of 400 tons are raised; 
‘two still larger lifts, with a vertical traverse of 65 feet, are 
employed on the Trent Canal, in Canada. 

In all the works we have inentioned cement is also an 
important element. The varieties have been described in 
an article by Mr. BERTRAM BLount. Rotatory kilns have 
of Iate been introduced from the United States into 
England. The system is sa‘'d to have many advantages, 
and is likely to replace the old methods of cement-making. 
In testing cement time is gained by using hot water to 
surround the pats; an unsound composition may be 
detected in twenty-four hours. © The failure of cement is 
ascribed 1n all cases to want of skill and care in manufacture. 

There are not many engineers among the biographical 
subjects. BESSEMER, .who aided in the diminuticn of 
distance and the substitution of vertical for horizontal space, 
was a metallurgist rather than an engineer. One represen- 
tative of the old school of railway men was GEORGE PARKER 
BIDDER, who died in 1878, and he is therefore, we fear, only a 
name to modern students of engineering, or is remembered 
simply for his skill in calculation. He was invaluable as 
an assistant to RoBERT STEPHENSON in committee-rooms, 
and in course of time he gained a reputation as a Par- 
liamentary engineer. He was always a student, and open 
to new ideas. He was one of the earliest to perceive the 
utility of the electric telegraph, and it was through his 
influence that the first company was founded. As a con- 
sulting engineer his advice was sought by promoters of great 
works in most parts of the world. BrppER was gifted by 
nature with a remarkable talent for arithmetic. No doubt 
he was able to make elaborate calculations in a manner 
that seemed instinctive, but he endeavoured to explain his 
shortcuts to elaborate computations, and. what he said 
should be made more generally known in technical colleges. 
The men who write books on arithmetic, as on mathematics 
in general, are secluded students. Their method may be 
philosophic, but it has not the promptitude of BippER’s, 
which seems to be in danger of being forgotten. 

The article on “ Barracks” is further evidence of social 
progress. Colonel Locock suggests the differences between 
past and present in an able manner. In 1857 the annual 
rate of mortality of soldiers in this country was 17°5 per 
thousand, in 1897 it was reduced. to 3:42 per thousand. 
There is no doubt the improvement in the character of the 
barracks was one of the chief factors in increasing the 
duration of a soldier’s life. The English official rule is an 
allowance of 57 feet of floor space and 600 cubic feet of 
air space per man in a permanent barrack-room. In 
hospitals the floor space is added to by one-half, and the 
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air space doubled. - Hollow external walls were favour 
for several years, but the tendency now is’ to have, the 
solid. The fresh air inlets are arranged at the rate. 
TO square inches per man in barrack-rooms.and 20 sqy 
inches per patient in hospital wards. ; The allowance | 
light in open positions is r square foot of glass to 100. “uk 
feet of air space. No rooms are to be less than 9 feet hi; 
the majority being from 9 feet 6 inches to rr feet 6 inch 
In stables each horse is given at least 1,500 cubic feet 
air space and 85 to rro feet of floor space. The stalls z 
11 feet long by 5 feet 6 inches to 6 feet wide ; in infirme 
stables the minimum is 1,800 feet of air space per horse, | 
it rises to 2,000 cubic feet. In India the allowance 
larger. a 
The Channel Tunnel scheme is described by Profes: 
Boyp Dawkins, who was: consulting geologist to t 
company. He is confident that if the works had not be 
stopped by the Government in 1884 they would have be 
easily carried to completion. \ After standing for five ye: 
the driftway on the English side, which has a leng 
of about 3,200 yards, was “as dry as any similar driftw 
could be, and the marks of the boring machine on t 
polished surface of the chalk were as distinct as on the d 
when they were made.” To ee 9 
We have confined our notice to subjects which a 
usually considered to be severely technical. From o 
references to them it will be apparent that the writers had 
view the necessities of practice, and they are addressed 
architects, engineers, contractors and manufacturers, 
whom the information given will be serviceable. It 
sometimes believed that an encyclopedia appeals mair 
to the general reader, but in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannic: 
the requirements of special callings are not neglecte 
The new volumes can be compared to a great structure 
which countless materials are utilised. Some are orr 
mental and delightful, but there are others which : 
adapted to sterner purposes, and furnish that scienti 
positiveness, that firm foundation which should belong 
important works in literature as well as in building. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AT 
WINCHESTER. Re 


A MOST delightful day was spent on Saturday by the pai 
4 that Mr. Silvanus Trevail, as president of the Society 
Architects, brought to Winchester. They numbered over six 
ladies and gentlemen, for whom special saloon carriages we 
in readiness at Waterloo Station. These were attached to t 
nine o’clock express train, and in a little over two hours, afi 
passing through some of the most charming scenery in En 
land, the historic city of Winton was reached. There evel 
thing had been carefully prearranged, so that not a minute w 
lost. First the old West Gate House was visited, recen 
converted into a branch of the Municipal Museum, and wh 
greatly interested the party was the complete collection 
Winchester’s ancient weights and measures dating from t 
Plantagenet period, and comprising the famous bron 
standard bushel. Next the party were taken to the Assi 
Courts and the grand old Winchester Hall, where they were n 
by Mr. Wyndham Portal, the chairman of the Hampshi 
Quarter Sessions, who gave a highly interesting address up 
the Hall and its historic associations. Its erection was CO! 
pleted in 1235. Here Simon de Montfort’s first Parliament m 
and its successors for 400 years afterwards. Henry V. chose tl 
Hall in which to expound his policy for the invasion of Franc 
which culminated in the victory of Agincourt. For 600 yea 
the king’s commission had been executed here, and to-d 
the building is just as sound as it was in the thirteenth centut 
Mr. Portal informed the party. that the rolls of the knights 
the shire, the lord lieutenants and the sheriffs were careful 
kept here, and everything that. was possible done to preset 
the ancient character and associations of the Hall. Ont 
western end hangs .what purports to be King Arthur's Row 
Table. At least, the table is known to have occupied its p! 
sent position for five centuries, and just below is still t! 
“speaking tube” through the wall by which Henry V. su 
moned his guards. After the Hall the new infirmary barrac 
were visited by permission of Sir Baker Russell, who cor 
mands the district, the party having been met by Capta 
Harvey, R.E., who in the most courteous manner explain 
the details of their arrangement and construction, Wh 
makes them additionally interesting is the fact that they occu} 
the site of a former palace of Charles'II. sae 

This was a good morning’s work, and the party adjourne 
for luncheon, which was served at the George Hotel. He 
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were joined by the Mayor of Winchester, Captain Harvey, 
- E.,. Mr. James, Nisbett, F.R.I.B.A, Mr. Galbraith, and 
“syeral other local gentlemen who were to take part in the 
; ternoon’s proceedings. After grace, the President proposed 
lyo toasts only, ‘‘The King” and “ The Mayor and City of 
\yinchester,” the latter from the municipal standpoint in very 
logistic terms, wherein full justice was done to Winchester’s 
“/qtiquity and ‘historical records. The mayor, Mr. F. Can- 
allor, responded, and remarked how delighted the old city 
as to entertain such a party of ladies and gentlemen who 
Jere so keenly appreciative of what gave to Winchester its 
nique position among the municipalities of the kingdom. 
-/aptain Harvey also responded, and mentioned the pleasure it 
i iad been to him to take the party over the headquarters of the 
fampshire regiment. 

The hour had now arrived for the visit to the cathedral, the 
_lory of the city, and there the party were met by the Very Rev. 
ie Dean of Winchester, who conducted them through the 
-acient fabric, taking first the nave, then the transepts, then 
ye crypt and afterwards the choir, retro-choir, lady-chapel, 
ad various tombs and memorial chapels, describing all in the 
_jost minute manner. The Dean carefully showed where there 
ad been variations and transitions in styles of architecture 
orresponding with the periods of erection. Here, too, were 
ye caskets containing the bones of many of the Saxon kings, 
3 well as that ‘‘ Mecca” to the British architect, the mortuary 
hapel and altar-tomb of William of Wykeham, prince of 
rchitects and Bishop of Winchester, who had founded col- 
ages, built churches, abbeys and cathedrals, and generally 
oft his mark and influence upon the monumental architecture 
{this country that time itself will scarcely be able to obliterate. 
On the President’s taking leave of the Dean, the party were 
jet by the Bursar of the Winchester College, who, by per- 
jission of the Warden, the Rev G. Bolles Lee, M.A., tcok them 
ver that interesting old educational institution, which still 
‘eps up its traditional wooden platters and various other 
yrms and ceremonies that carry our thoughts back to the 
* {edizeval period. 

_ From the college the party were taken by Mr. James Nis- 
ett, F.R.I.BA., past the former episcopal palace—that old 
jishop Trelawny assisted to partially demolish, on the ground 
‘tat it was too extensive for its purposes—to the remains of 
Volvesey Castle. Here the party were treated to an able 
‘ddress from Mr. Nisbett, not only on the castle itself, but on 
Medieval military architecture generally, showing by the 
arious discoveries he had made through excavations and 
therwise the main objects sought in the planning of such 
songholds. To this was added a résumé of the history of 
ae very influential part this castle had played in the destinies 
‘f the country from the time of Stephen and Matilda down- 
yards, even to the Stuart period. From Wolvesey Mr. Nis- 
‘ett conducted the party past the recently erected colossal 
tatue of Alfred the Great in bronze, standing on two enormous 
locks of Cornish granite, to the Abbey House, Winchester’s 
fficial residence for its mayors. Here the Right Worshipful 
ae Mayor (Mr. B. D Cancellor) was ‘‘at home,” and enter- 
uned the party to an acceptable tea, and afterwards accom- 
nied them to the guildhall, museum, council-chamber, 
ity courts, &c. In the Mayor’s parlour His Worship had had 
pecially set out the Corporation plate, maces, &c., and a most 
ateresting collection it was, comprising no less than four silver 
laces of exquisite design and most massive proportions. There 
yere beautiful loving-cups, sauce-cups, salts, platters, seals, 
‘oblets, bowls, and last, but by no means least, the Mayor’s 
fficial chain and badge, which is very massive and of rich 
jesign. In the Mayors parlour were also a very interesting 
ollection of portraits of past Mayors and Bishops of Win- 
hester, among them being many men of great eminence in 
ational as well as local history. 

| With this memorable and courteous reception on the 
vart of the civic authorities the day’s official programme 
‘rminated, and just in time for the party to comfortably 
each the station for the eight o’clock express, by which 
hey travelled to Waterloo. Not, however, before a hearty 
tave-taking from Winchester’s genial chief m2gistrate, and 
‘ earnest expression of heartfelt thanks by Mr. Trevail 
mbehalf of the party for the generous and handsome manner 
4 which they had been received, which he said would make a 
leep impression in their minds for the years yet to come 
if how those still responsible for maintaining Winchester’s 
‘ncient traditions so worthily followed in the footsteps of their 
jredecessors. 

_ On the way back a special vote of thanks was proposed to 
he President for one of the most delightful “ Field-days” that 
he Society of Architects had ever experienced. In responding 
‘e stated that the gentlemen they were mainly indebted to were, 
ust, the secretary, Mr. McArthur Butler, next Mr. Galbraith, 
vho was mainly responsible for the local arrangements, and 
‘fter that, so far as the Society were concerned, to their 
vorthy colleagues the vice-president, Mr. G. Gard Pye, 
nd-hon. secretary, Mr. E. Marsland. Above and beyond all 
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they owed much to those representing the authorities of Win- 
chester, civic, ecclesiastic and military, in the persons of the 
Mayor, the Dean, Captain Harvey, Mr. Wyndham Portal, the 
Bursar of the College, and Mr. Nisbett, each and all of whom 
had so generously and so handsomely placed themselves at the 
service of the party and thus maintained the honour and the 
traditions of Winchester. | 


AN ARISTOTELIAN INSCRIPTION. 


1 the Manchester Guardian Canon Hicks has given an 
account of an inscription relating to. the son of the 
Stagirite philosopher. He says :—Aristotle, the greatest name 
in the history of thought, was born at Stageira, in Thrace, of 
substantial and even wealthy parentage. Left early an orphan, 
he was brought up by his guardian, Proxenus of Atarneus. 
It would seem as if fraudulent trusteeship was no rare crime in 
ancient Greece ; Demosthenes, Aristotle’s contemporary, was 
robbed of his whole patrimony in this way. But Proxenus was 
scrupulous in discharging his duty to his ward, and Aristotle, 
in return, felt towards him a life-long obligation. It turned out 
that within a few years Proxenus and his wife died, leaving a 
son Nicanor. This youth Aristotle formally adopted as his 
own son, and (as if to draw the tie yet closer) pledged him to 
be the husband of his daughter Pytheas. Everyone is aware 
that the great philosopher was selected by Philip of Macedon 
as the tutor of young Alexander, and that at Pella, in 
Macedonia, the future conqueror of the world, along with other 
young princes and nobles, pursued his literary and historical 
studies under Aristotle’s daily guidance. These and many 
other details of his biography are sufficiently certified to us, 
although we have to depend upon comparatively late and 
second-hand authorities. Contemporary documents, with the 
exception of Aristotle’s will, are almost wanting. 

It will be understood, therefore, how much interest attaches 
to a discovery, lately made, of an inscription of the contempo- 
rary period which mentions both Aristotle and his son by 
name. Asa matter of fact, itis but rarely that we have the 
delight of finding the name of some great historical character 
inscribed upon a monument. Only here and there among the 
thousands of Attic inscribed marbles do we come across names 
of the first historical rank like Nicias and Alcibiades. Delphi, 
indeed, gives us statue-bases inscribed with the name of Gelo, 
and ex-votos from Olympia contain the name of Hiero. Among 
the marble records of Athenian festivals we come upon the 
names of A‘schylus and Sophocles as playwriters, and not long 
since the Roman archeologists were startled to read the name 
of Q Horatius Flaccus duly inscribed as the author of the 
“ Carmen Seculare.” Such surprises, however, are rare, and this 
fact lends a new interest to the document now to be mentioned. 

On the site of the ancient Ephesian theatre, so familiar to 
the readers of the Acts, the Austrian scholars have been 
continuing the explorations so bravely commenced over thirty 
years ago by Mr. J. T. Wood. This theatre had been 
considerably repaired and decorated, probably in the reigns of 
Trajan and Hadrian. Among other changes, a number of 
marble slabs covered with decrees granting honours to dis- 
tinguished public men were removed from the Temple of Diana 
and used (without regard to their precious contents) for the 
decoration of the theatre. Many of these inscribed slabs, 
belonging to the fourth or early third century, B.C, were 
secured by Mr. Wood for the British Museum, and have been 
long ago published. But some others, which escaped the search 
of Mr. Wood, have rewarded the Austrian explorers. One 
slab, fairly free from other breakage, had the misfortune to be 
used by a mason of that time for building in horizontally. In 
order, therefore, to make a “bed,” he has chiselled out relent- 
lessly the whole central surface (originally inscribed with a 
decree), leaving only a surrounding margin of a few inches. 
On this remaining margin, however, we can read, in the plain 
yet handsome letters of the fourth century BC., as clearly as 
when first cut, “It seemed good to the Senate and people: 
on behalf of Nicanor of Stageira, son of Aristotle.” Much of 
the rest is mutilated, but quite enough survives to reveal that 
the decree granted to Nicanor the freedom of the Ephesian city, 
with other complimentary privileges. 

Now “ Nicanor the Stagirite” is a personage well known in 
Greek history. Nor has conjecture failed to identify him with 
the “son of Aristotle.” For of course by adoption he would 
become a citizen of the same city as his father. But con- 
jecture is made practically certain by the discovery of this 
interesting document, which has just been made the subject of 
a scholarly pamphlet by Professor R. Heberdey, of Vienna. It 
was Nicanor the Stagirite who was sent by Alexander from 
Babylon, in the very year before his death, to proclaim at 
Olympia the restoration of all political exiles. It was a grand 
and significant stroke of policy. It marked the final sup- 
pression of the old civic struggles of Greece It had been 
traditional in every city for the party in power—whether the 
oligarchic or the democratic—to banish ruthlessly the leading 
men of the opposite side. Inasmuch as Alexander's friends 
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were dominant in nearly eyery city, the “exiles” would largely 
have belonged to the anti-Macedonian interest, But many of them 
had become soldiers of fortune, and had followed Alexander in 
‘his Eastern’ conquests.» Now that the war was over they were 
straggling back to Greéce without home or purpose in life, and 
were likely to be a danger to social order. The master of the 
world accordingly, with wise forethought and not without 
magnanimity, dictated to the Greek cities the readmission of all 
exiles. In so doing the conqueror assumes that the local 
liberties and traditional politics of the Greek cities are no 
more. It is significant that the bearer of this decree is the son 
of Aristotle; who had learned from his great teacher and 
adoptive father what all Aristotle’s political writings tended to 
show, namely, that while the type of social and intellectual life 
exhibited by the Greek cities was probably the finest in the 
world and worthy'to survive, yet little store was to be set by 
particular factions or political parties. Their changes and 
chances were many and perpetual, and a stable constitution 
could. hardly be hoped for from them. Demosthenes might 
dream of Athenian: patriotism and endeavour with a noble 
eloquence to revive the ideals of the past ; but to Aristotle the 
vicissitudes of Greek political history were facts to be studied 
and classified and reported upon—things rather of the past 
than of the present: Greece under Alexander’s influence was 
losing herself in Hellenism. It was appropriate that “ Aristotle’s 
son Nicanor” should be entrusted with this characteristic 
proclamation. 

Upon Alexander’s death in 323 B.c there began that series 
of struggles between his generals and their sons which makes 
the end of the fourth.and beginning of the third century one of 
the most military and chaotic and tiresome periods of history. 
There is nothing but war and bloodshed in every quarter, and 
the situations change as rapidly as a game on a chessboard or 
the patterns in’a kaleidoscope. In 318 Cassander, the claimant 
to the Macedonian’ throne, sent his trusted friend Nicanor to 
attack his enemy’s fleet under Cleitus at the Dardanelles. We 
need not hesitate to identify this Nicanor again with the son of 
Aristotle. Aristotle had been a friend of Cassander’s father 
Antipater; it was natural that the sons should be loyal friends 
likewise. Nicanor on his way to the Dardanelles (so we read) 
“took over also the fleet of Antigonus.” We are not informed 
by any author in what harbour Antigonus’s fleet lay and where 
Nicanor joined it.’ But this decree is enough to point irre- 
sistibly to Ephesus as the port. Ephesus was, we know, the 
headquarters of Antigonus, and one of the chief cities of his 
dominion. We can readily enough supply in imagination the 
circumstances in which the decree was passed and inscribed. 
Nicanor arrives from Athens (B.C. 318) at Ephesus in command. 
of Cassander’s feet. He asks and receives at once the assist- 
ance of the fleet of Antigonus. He lands while the fleets are 
preparing to sail from Ephesus to engage Cleitus off Besika 
Bay. He is welcomed inthe public assembly of the Ephesians 
as the friend of Alexander. the Great, and now the admiral of 
the rising Cassander. | He receives the grant of the freedom of 
the city, together with much complimentary eloquence, now 
happily lost. Nothing, indeed, remains but the dry, formal 
statement of the grant, recorded as usual on a marble slab, and 
now, after so many centuries, recovered and read by the curious 
eyes of the modern historical student. 

If it be asked why the old writers never spoke of “ Nicanor” 
or “Nicanor the Stagirite” as being the son of Aristotle, we 
must remember that the surpassing splendour which now 
attaches to the name of Aristotle and invests with romantic 
interest the slightest new fact we can learn about him, could 
not have struck his contemporaries in the same degree. To 
the historians of his day (from whom our existing authorities 
have copied) Nicanor was simply Nicanor the Stagirite ; he 
was himself and not merely the son of his father. And the 
name of Aristotle here added on the marble, however great the 
interest it has for us moderns, found its place in the Ephesian 
decree simply because a public decree was a formal affair and 
was bound therefore to give the person mentioned his full and 
formal ‘style and designation, and this was neither more nor 
less than “ Nicanor, son of Aristotle, the Stagirite.” 


TESSERZ. 
Italian Wreaths and Festoons. 


ie the course of his autobiography, Benvenuto Cellini refers 

to the manner in which contemporary sculptors in different 
districts carved the wreaths and festoons which are commonly 
known as ‘‘swags” in modern times. In Italy, he says, there 
1s'a variety of tastes, and foliages are cut in many different 
forms. The Lombards make the most beautiful wreaths repre- 
senting ivy and vine leaves, and others of the same sort, with 
agreeable: twinings: highly pleasing to the eye. The Romans 
and Tuscans have a much better notion in this respect, for they 
represent acanthus leaves with all their festoons and flowers 
winding in a variety of forms, and amongst these leaves they 
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the ridge poles'and fastened down on each end to the 
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insert birds and. animals of several sorts, with great ingenuit 
and elegance in the arrangement. They likewise have recours 
occasionally to ‘wild’ flowers, such as those called. “tion, 
mouths” from their peculiar shape, accompanied by other fin 
inventions Of the’ imagination, which are termed ‘grotesque 
by the ignorant.’ Thése foliages have received that naiie t : 
the moderns because they are found in certain’ caverns +. 
Rome, which in ancient: days were chambers, baths, studie: 
halls and other: places of the like nature. The’ curioy 
happened, to discover them in these subterraneous cavern; 
whose low situation is owing to the raising of the surface of th 
ground in a series of ages; and as these caverns in Ro ne ar 
commonly called grottoes they from thence acquired the 1am! 
Of Srotesque: rh meres ; Siete. 


Ideal’ Beauty. | ae 

Scarcely any object in nature, however generally pleasing 
is found so, perfect in all’ its parts that some one or other 
those parts. may not be discovered in greater perfection in Sor 
other objects.. Every object that nature presents to us ha: 
what are:termed accidents, These accidents are varieties o 
or, more correctly speaking, departures from the perfect cano) 
or standard of form of that object. Ideal beauty consists in th 
selection and combination of all the most perfect parts in on 
complete whole. No portion of this can be invented 9 


originated by the artist, for nature being his only model any 
independent conception of his own respecting form couk | onli 
result in absurdity and’ deformity. The supposition therefore 
that ideal beauty is ever intended to mean imagined beauty 
and not beauty that does exist and may be found, is based o1 
a mistaken apprehension of the term. It is the province of th 
artist to reject the accident and to restore the absent perfection 
By doing this skilfully throughout his work he produces perfec 
beauty, or what in technical language has been called “idea 
beauty.” Itis obvious that ideal beauty cannot be compre 
hended at once and intuitively. It must be the result. of grea 
observation, study and considerable knowledge of form, arc 
applied to the human figure requires an. intimate acquaintance 
with its capability of action, and the character forms assume 
under particular circumstances. The ideal beauty of one clas: 
is not the beauty of all classes. Thus beauty exists, in the 
Apollo ; in the Theseus and the Ilyssus; in the Venus o 
Melos and the Venus de Medicis; but in all these and othe 
well-known examples, it is only ideal beauty as it illustrates ix 
perfection the class of subject to which it is applied. The bes! 
school in which true beauty of form can be learnt and it 
principles studied is fine Greek sculpture—not because att i: 
superior to nature, but because the Greek sculptors selected 
copied and applied all the best forms in nature, and therefore 
their works illustrate, and so far facilitate our becoming 
acquainted with the laws of beauty. They have, as it were 
provided the best books for our learning a difficult language. — 


_ Ancient Japanese Dwellings. oy ie 

Japanese antiquaries tell us that in early times, before 
carpenters’ tools had been invented, the dwellings of the 
people who inhabited the islands were constructed of young 
trees with the bark on, fastened together with ropes made o! 
the rush, or perhaps with the tough shoots of the wistaria, and 
thatched with the grass called kaya. In modern buildings the 
uprights of a house stand on large stones laid on the sure o 
the earth ; but this precaution against decay had not occurred 
to the ancients, who planted the uprights in holes dug in the 
ground, The ground plan of the tent was oblong, with fout 
corner uprights, and one in the middle of each of the four sides, 
those in the sides which formed the ends being long enough to 
support the ridge pole. Other trees were fastened horizontally 
from corner to corner, one set near the ground, one near the 
top, and one on the top, the latter of which formed what we 
call the wall plates. Two large rafters, whose upper ends 
crossed each other, were, laid from the wall plates to the heads 
of the taller uprights. The ridge pole rested in. the fork 


z each other 


formed by the upper ends of the rafters crossing each 0 
Horizontal poles were then laid along each slope of the roof, 
one pair being fastened close up to the exterior angle of the 


r 


fork. The rafts were slender poles, or bamboos, passed over 


plates. Next followed the process of putting on the tha 
In order to keep this in its place, two trees were laid alot 


DO 
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that some tool must have been used to cut the trees to the 
required length, and for this purpose a sharpened stone was 
probably employed. Such stone implements have been fo nd 
embedded in the earth in various parts of Japan in company 
with stone arrow-heads and clubs, Specimens of the ancient 
style of building may even yet be seen in remote parts of th 

country, not so much, perhaps, in the habitations of the 


peasantry as in'sheds erected to serve a temporary purpose. 
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Ancient Buildings of Central America. 


“The Mexican Indians, besides a perfect knowledge of stone 
iting and laying, were well acquainted with various kinds of 
‘ortar, stuccoes and cements, and large masses of excellent 
‘mcrete are found in many of their buildings. They were, in 
ct, so far as the mechanical part went, accomplished masons. 
|, another department of art which requires more knowledge 
/\d science than the building of pyramids and temples they 
Jere in no wise inferior to the Egyptians—to the preparation, 
ixing and use of pigments. Their painting is indeed superior 


zyond the Egyptians in the blending of colours, approaching 
ore nearly to the paintings found at Pompeii and Hercu- 
‘neum. In one of the rooms of a large building at Chichen 
ya are paintings covering the entire walls from the floor to 
e ceiling. The apartment may be 30 feet long, 12 feet wide 
nd 15 feet high. The figures are not more than 6 inches to 
‘inches in height, but most interesting subjects are repre- 
‘ted, abounding with life, animation and nature. In one 
Jace are seen warriors preparing for battle, in another the 
ght is at its height, castles are attacked, defended and taken, 
4d various military executions follow. This forms one section 
the wall. In another are seen labours of husbandry, plant- 
\g, sowing and reaping, and the cultivation of fruit and 
‘swers. Then follow domestic scenes, and others apparently 
* a mythological nature—indeed, almost everything requisite 
‘give us an intimate acquaintance with Indian life is depicted. 
‘he subjects are too numerous to mention, and such was the 
qultitude of figures and objects that a month would not have 
afficed for delineating them. Unfortunately these beautiful 
aintings are fast hastening to decay, and every days adds to 
\¢ir approaching obliteration from the visits of Indians. The 
ervading type of the architecture in the central parts of 
‘merica and Yucatan consists in first constructing immense 
yramidal mounds or terraces of greater or less height, and on 
tese placing their sacred edifices and palaces. Whether these 
sounds or, as some call them, pyramids (and by the Indians 
hey are called teocalli) are in general solid or contain in all 
ases passages and apartments remains yet to be ascertained. 
‘n the few that have been opened, by accident or design, small 
rched rooms have been found. The buildings are generally 
mg, low, arched and of a single storey, a plan frequently 
dopted by the Spaniards on account of the shocks of earth- 
uuake to which many parts of the country are exposed. Ina 
‘w instances buildings of two and three storeys were met with. 
‘he teocalli before mentioned are found in great numbers 
iroughout the country. They are frequently of large dimen- 
ions, of a pyramidal form, but do not terminate in a point like 
ae Egyptian structures. They have on their summits plat- 
ms of sufficient extent for their temples, which contained 
tatues of their deities, and in front was seen conspicuous the 
acrificial stone or altar, convex on its upper surface so as to 
aise the chest of the human victim. 


Technique in Painting. — 

There is a want of sound judgment generally shown in the 
ppreciation of the minor excellences in every art. The twirl 
fa brush is not painting, the flourish of a cadence is not 
ausic, nor the turn of a couplet poetry. These qualities 
ather convey an idea of trickery than of real excellence in the 
spective arts. That execution is alone true and good which 
fakes us acquainted with the mind of the painter, and it is 
yell or ill done according as it approaches or recedes from the 
tandard of stern and uncompromising truth. All other execu- 
jon, however charming, is false, and to use a technical term 
‘mells too much of the palette. Thus, the execution of Rubens 
‘nay astonish the eye, but that of Titian makes us forget the 
‘tt; Moore may win the fancy, but Shakespeare enthralls the 
find; Donizetti may tickle the ear, but Mozart enchants the 
‘oul. In the work of those three great masters (not that in 
heir respective arts we compare them with each other) we 
orget the means they employ, and only receive the spirit of 
heir creations. The work is so well done that it assists, but 
loes not interfere with the soul’s contemplation. For when 
he eye or-ear rests with complete satisfaction on the outward 
manner the great purpose of the artist is lost. Therefore that 
‘xecution is alone perfect which does not invite or fix the 


ve better pleased by a more ostentatious display. 


Lt Rembrandt. 
_ Ifever there was a man of genius in the proper sense of 
he term, he was Rembrandt. He lived in and revealed to 
ithers a world of his own, and might be said to have invented 
| new view of nature. He did not discover things out of 
Mature, in fiction or fairyland, or make a voyage to the moon 
“to descry new lands, rivers, or mountains in her spotty 
3lobe,” but saw things in nature that everyone had missed 
Defore him, and gave others eyes to see them with. This.is 
he test and triumph of originality, not to show us what 
jas never been, and what we may therefore very easily never 
have dreamt of, but to point out to us what is before our eyes 


| 
| 


ittention on its own peculiar qualities, though the public may, 
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and under our feet, though we have had no suspicion of its 
existence for want of sufficient strength of intuition, of deter- 
mined grasp of mind, to seize and retain it. Rembrandt’s 
conquests were not over the ideal, but the real. He did not 
contrive a new story or character, but we nearly owe to him 
a fifth part of painting, the knowledge of chiaroscuro—a 
distinct power and element in art and nature. He had a 
steadiness, a firm keeping of mind and eye, that first stood 
the shock of “fierce extremes” in light and shade, or recon- 
ciled the greatest obscurity and the greatest brilliancy into 
perfect harmony ; and he therefore was the first to hazard 
this appearance upon canvas, and give full effect to what he 
saw and delighted in. He was led to adopt this style of 
broad and startling contrast from its congeniality to his own 
feelings; his mind grappled with that which afforded the 
best exercise to its master powers; he was bold in act, 
because he was urged on by a strong native impulse. 
Originality is then nothing but nature and feeling working in 
the mind. A man does not affect to be original; he is so 
because he cannot help it, and often without knowing it. 
This extraordinary artist indeed might be said to have had 
a particular organ for colour; his eye seemed to come in 
contact with it asa feeling, to lay hold of it as a substance, 
rather than to contemplate it as a visual object. The texture 
of his landscapes is “of the earth, earthy ;” his clouds are 
humid, heavy, slow ; his shadows are “darkness that may be 
felt,’ a “palpable obscure ;” his lights are lumps of liquid 
splendour, There is something more in this than can be 
accounted for from design or accident. Rembrandt was not 
a man made up of two or three rules and directions for 
acquiring genius. 


THE WESTMINSTER CITY HALL. 
JE increased importance which Westminster has attained 

by the new division of the Metropolis has necessitated 
a transformation of the St. Martin’s town hall, involving much 
troublesome work. The architect who designed and directed 
all the operations is Mr. John Murray, F R.I.B.A, and the 


general contractors Messrs. are Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 
The building was opened yesterday (Thursday), by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, K.G. The gold key used, of which we 
give a sketch, was designed by the architect. Next week we 
shall publish a view of the building. © 
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DRINKING-HORNS have been popularly assumed as handed 
round only in the festivals of northern races. The ryton, 
which was a similar vessel, was long used in Greece, 
and mention is made of it by DrMosTHENEs. It is 
found represented on ancient vases, and severai were dis- 
covered at Pompeii. The Greek forms were likely to have 
been derived from the horns of oxen, which were at first 
utilised as cups in Greece as well as in northern regions. 
But in Greece they gradually assumed other forms, and 
especially the heads of animals. The idea is not pleasing 
of putting the snout of a hound or a hog into a human 
mouth and drinking from an orifice, but the ancients were 
not always refined in their conduct at meals. Among the 
remains which were lately met with in the excavations at 
Tarentum isa silver ryton which resembles the head of a 
young deer. The style of ornament is so beautiful, the 
vessel is supposed to have been brought from Athens in the 
fourth century before the Christian era. On the neck has 
been introduced a scene in Olympus, probably between 
Zeus and Hera. The horn has been placed in the 
museum at Sofia, where there is a similar example adorned 
with figures of satyrs. 


SECTION 63 of the London Building Act of 1894 pro- 
vides that every new building exceeding 60 feet in height 
shall be provided in all the storeys above that height with 
such a means of escape in case of fire for persons dwelling 
or employed therein as can be reasonably required under 
the circumstances of the case. This was new legislation, 
for when the previous Acts were under consideration it was 
not anticipated that high buildings would become general. 
The County Council have powers to make by-laws on the 
subject which to some extent become retrospective. On 
Tuesday last Mr. W. R. Rickarps, the building owner of 
the lofty mansions in Westminster and Buckingham Gate, 
was summoned for failing to provide proper means of 
escape in case of fire. In last November the County 
Council approved of plans for the precautions demanded, 
but the work was not carried out, and Mr. RICKARDS was 
fined 202, and in February the summons was adjourned for 
three months. For the defence it was stated that no blame 
was attached to the defendant. Orders had been given, 
but the engineers were unable to carry them out in the 
time specified. A penalty of 20/. was again imposed, with 
three guineas costs. 


THE position of AuGuSTE ComTE as a_ philosopher has 
been disputed, but no less can be said of all his predecessors. 
What is most remarkable is that, while the law of evolution 
is generally accepted as the solution of many, if not all, 
difficulties of a metaphysical kind, ComrTr’s connection 
with it isignored. As aconsequence the only memorial of 
CoMTE which was found in Paris was his modest apart- 
ment in the Rue M. le Prince in the Quartier Latin, which 
many Englishmen visit from time to time. -At length a 
memorial of him has been set up in the Place de la 
Sorbonne ; it is the work of M. INGALBERT. Like so 
many of the recent examples of its class, a bust is sub- 
stituted for the full length statue, and it is accompanied by 
emblematic figures. On one size of ,the pedestal is a 
young man seated on an anvil reading a treatise on 
Positivism, on the other side is a figure of Humanity, who 
carries an infant and presents a branch of laurel. The 
unveiling was presided over by General ANDRE, the 
Minister of War, as the representative of the Government. 
He spoke of the political influence of ComtTr, and declared 
the law of progress, or /o7 des trots états, as being as inevit- 
able as the law of gravitation. 


THE application of electricity is only in its infancy, and 
as improvements arise it must be expected that various 
arrangements will have to be superseded. In Birmingham 
the electric supply committee of the Corporation have been 
able to report a large increase in the units sold during the 
year. The gross profit has amounted to 18,5142, but as 
the conversion of a portion of the system from 110 to 220 
volts has been charged against revenue, instead of a profit 
there is a deficit of 4,812/. The reason is, as the report 
points out, that the change from the older voltage is 
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‘staff, and is fitted up entirely in oak. Behind are 


necessarily costly, as it not only involves changing th 
lamps of consumers but necessitates the rewinding’ an¢ 
renewing of motors and modifying certain fittings 9 
consumers’ premises so as to adapt them to the new- condi. 
tions. At the works also considerable mo 
in the switchboards and alterations 
generating machinery have been 

The committee remind 


to demand supplies. io 


THE removal of the Royal Arms from the Limerick 
town hall suggests the mixture of ‘malice and absurdity 
which is characteristic of modern Irish humour. But it WAS 
wise to avoid making a State trial of the affair. The cary ng 
is an excellent example, and there are grounds for supposing 
it is the work of GRINLING GrBpons. At one time it was 
set up in the cathedral. Limerick is singularly deficient in 
memorials of the past, although the so-called “ treaty stone” 
is considered to be all-sufficient. According to Judge 
ADAMS, the charters found their way to the tobacconists, 
This is different from the Dublin practice, where r cords 
are preserved, although not often needed. The Trish 
capital, it appears, was given to the men of Bristol. by: 
Henry II. to inhabit, and accordingly when any of the 
ancient customs or privileges of Dublin were attacked it 
was sufficient evidence that such or sucha custom existed 
in Bristol to have it justified. ' The Royal Arms of Limerick 
should be preserved within a building, otherwise the roughs 
may show their bravery by making another foolish attack on 
the carving. ae 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. PAUL’3 CHURCH, GREENOCK. y 

HIS church has been erected for a new parish 

created in Greenock. It accommodates abot 

of a congregation, and censists of a. nave with two 

and a longer choir than is usual in Presbyterian chu 

It is built of red Dumfriesshire stone, the walls inside 

lined with fine brick and stone bands. The buildin 

been erected from the designs of Mr. R. ROWAND ANDE 
LL.D., Edinburgh. ‘ Sie 


CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, BROWNSWOOD P. 


“WEST SUSSEX GAZEITE" OFFICES, ARUNDEL. 

HE lest Sussex Gazette offices, High Street, A 
were erected last year. The idea has been to 

a building which should be suitable to this ancient § 
borough, and at the same time provide for the va 
requirements of a newspaper office. The ground floor i 
Ancaster stone, the whole of the upper portion is of | 
with red-brick panels to first floor and rough-cast ab 
The roof is covered with old Sussex stone healing. ¥ 
front part of the ground floor is occupied by the commerci 


editorial offices and at the extreme end the printing wo: 
The work was carried out by Mr. W. Watuis, of Balham, 
from the designs of Messrs. FREDERICK WHEELER & 
Lopcr, Bank Chambers, Carfax, Horsham, and 6 Staple 
Inn, London, W.C. The ornamental metalwork was: 


executed by Mr. J. F. Garrop, of 1o Archer Street, W.. / 
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THE HORSLEYS, SURREY.* 


ST and West Horsley, so far as any record exists, have 
‘ever been distinct villages. A tradition remains that the 
qnurch at West Horsley stood on the green, and that it was 
t nearer East Horsley with the intention of converting 
jo parishes into one. But, if such an arrangement was 
,e n contemplation, it was never carried out, 
“ye historians of the county have carefully catalogued the 
‘sof the various manors, but I have no intention to bore 
ou ith a tedious paper, for the beauties of nature in this 
month of May have far more interesting stories to 
igist, and pleasanter pictures to present, than can be 
red from a library of musty tomes. 


x, son of Other, holds Orselei, and that Brixi held it of 
jpEdward. This Other was governor of Windsor Castle, 
adiis descendants who continued to hold the property 
siied the name of De Windsor. _ 
‘ssing on for a couple of centuries, we find that in 1279 
+ alph Berners was the possessor of the manor, and from 
th to son the property passed, until Margery, the last of 
e rect line, married John Ferriby, and afterwards became 
e ife of Sir John Bouchier, knight. Sir John’s eldest son, 
iy umphrey, was slain at the battle of Barnet. 
_jJater owner was Henry Courtney, Marquis of Exeter, by 
hc: heirs the estate was forfeited, and on Sir Anthony 
roie.it was shortly afterwards conferred. Sir Anthony, 
novas Master of the Horse to Henry VIII., married 
Ve Fitzgerald. The Earl of Surrey sung of her in one 


‘*h sonnets, “ Bright is her hair, and Geraldine she hight.” 
jsleath took place in 1548, and his son and heir Anthony, 
helied at the manor house in 1592, was created first 
isunt Montacute. The viscount had mortgaged the estate 
Jin Evelyn, and to clear off the debt he parted with the 
oy‘ty, and later we find it in the possession of Sir Nicholas 
hr;morton, who, dying in 1643, bequeathed it to his nephew 
ar’ Raleigh. 

John Evelyn’s diary under date August Io, 1658, we 
ac*I din’d at Mr. Carew Raleigh’s at Horsley, son of the 
ms Sir Walter.” 

Raleigh the estate was sold to Sir Edward Nicholas for 
75, and from him it passed to the Westons. 


| Wesr Horstey CHurcH. 

Nnning tells us that Mr. Weston’s house was commonly 
le the Sheep-leze, from the piece of land in front of the 
uson the other side of the turnpike road. The manor 
had been rebuilt by Sir Anthony Browne, and altera- 
nd additions were made in the reign of James I. 

* Edward Nicholas, on coming into possession, made an 
‘ve collection of portraits, with which he decorated his 
and these still remain in the gallery, the billiard-room, 


.e 


» Paper read by Mr. C. Wheeler at the first summer excursion 
Upper Norwood Athenzeum. ; 
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on the staircases, and elsewhere. Many of the adherents to 
Charles I. obtained conspicuous places, and the Court beauties. 
of Charles II., including Nell-Gwynne, were not overlooked. 


WEsT HORSLEY PLACE. 


As we pass through the rooms we may note the Marquis 
of Montrose, the Earl of Northampton in armour, the Earl of 
Stafford, Archbishop Laud at the age of sixty-four, Charles I:, 
Charles II., the Earl of Clarendon, the Duke of Ormond, Sir 
Edward Nicholas, Lady Penelope Nicholas, Jerome Weston, 
the Earl of Portland with his Treasurer’s staff, Queen Catherine, 
consort of Charles II.; Sir Walter Raleigh, Captain Perkins, 
John Weston with his wife and children, Henry Weston, Lady 
Aylesford, Williarn Perkins, and others. 

For many of the notes on St. Mary’s Church, West Horsley,. 
I am indebted to a manuscript compiled by Lady Rendel and 
the Rev. E. C. Unmack, When the first church was erected is 
not known, but a church is mentioned in Domesday Book, and 
a portion of the structure may be accepted as of that date. 
The chancel is Early English, the south aisle and chapel Per- 
pendicular ; the three arches are four-centred, a rarity in the 
churches of Surrey. The east window of three lancets with 
shafts between them and at the sides is regarded by Mr. Joseph. 
E. Morris, M.A., as one of the most beautiful in the county, 
the single exception being the east window at Ockham. In 
this window two specimens of stained glass are preserved, 
which are believed to date from the time of Henry III. The 
one in the centre represents Our Saviour at supper, with Mary 
Magdalene wiping His feet with her hair, and in the north 
compartment St. Catherine is depicted released from the wheel 
of torture. In the north window of the chancel Sir James 
Berners is seen in a kneeling posture. He lost his head on 
Tower Hill. The wooden porch projecting from the tower is 
an unusual feature, and is believed to be at least 690 years 
old.. On the outer wall to the west of the north doorway some 
small crosses can be traced, which may have been made by 
pilgrims. In 1810, when the then rector, the Rev. Weston 
Fullerton, spent 3,000/, on restoring the church, a small alabaster 
piece of sculpture was found under the brick floor. It measures 
18 inches high by 12 inches wide, and represents the Nativity. 
In 1849, and again in 1887, various repairs were made in the 
church. A brass chandelier hanging in the nave bears the” 
following inscription :— 


Pour parvenir au royaume sans fin esper en Dieu. 

Martin Raizine et Anne Chacou son espouse, 1652. 

Fai a Namur par Pierre Rock, Maitre Fondeur de Cuivre 
et Potin. 


Which Mr. Unmack translates :— 


To gain the Kingdom without end, hope in God. 

Martin Raizine and Annie Chacou, his spouse, 1652. 

Made at Namur by Peter Rock, Master Founder in Brass 
and Pottery. (?) 


This chandelier, Mr. Unmack conjectures, was brought over 
by a Huguenot refugee. 

In the return of church goods made in the reign of 
Edward VI., which has been edited by Mr. J. R. Daniel 
Tyssen, we read :— : 


Item. Four great Bells in the steple, the best by estymacion xiije.,. 
the rest under after that rate. 
Item. A sacring bell and a corse bell. 


In Mr. J. C. L. Stahlschmidt’s work on “ Surrey Bells,” the 
inscriptions on three are given :— 
Bryan Eldridge made Mee. 1645. 
Guilemus Eldridge me Fecit. 1687, 
Bryan Eldridge made me. 1621. 
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On this bell, which is broken, there is a heart between each 
word, and the first bell is decorated in a similar way. All 
these bells Mr. Stahlschmidt believes to have been cast at 
Chertsey. 

The tablets and gravestones of a village church often tell 
the story of the manor, and it is certainly so at West Horsley. 
A few only I will mention. 

On the north side of the chancel, in an enriched ogee arched 
canopy, is the recumbent figure of a priest. The arms denote 
that he was a De Berners, either Roger de Berners, rector in 
the reign of Edward II., or Randulphus de Berners, “clericus” 
in the reign of Edward III. A monument by Bacon to the 
Rev. Weston Fullerton, who was presented to the living by his 
cousin, Henry Perkins Weston, of West Horsley Place in 1770, 
is also here, In the south aisle there is a tablet of 1750 to 
James John Rendall and Jane his wife, who was daughter of 
John Weston, of Ockham. On the floor of the nave are two 
brass inscriptions, the one to Henry Darckham, 1504, the other 
to Martyn Whyen, 1516. In the Nicholas Chapel, which 
Aubrey stated was “appropriated as a dormitory of the family 
of the Nicholas’s,” there are monuments to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, knight, who purchased West Horsley Place of 
Carew Raleigh. Sir Edward was secretary to Villiers, Duke 


of Buckingham, when Lord High Admiral, and followed. 


Charles II. into exile. His son Sir John held office under 
Charles II. and the three succeeding sovereigns. Sir John’s 
wife, the Lady Penelope Compton, daughter of the Earl of 
Northampton, was killed at West Horsley Place by the falling 
of a chimney in the great storm of November 26, 1703. By 
the same storm Bishop Kidder, of Bath and Wells, and his 
wife, were killed in the palace at Wells. Another stone tells 


East HorsLEY CHURCH. 


of Susan Briscoe, daughter of Sir Randall Cranfield, knight, 
who died in 1636. The inscription runs :— 


She left no issue for the childing bed, 
That gave her Death, brought forth an infant dead. 


A marble slab let into the wall of the churchyard com- 
memorates William Nicholas, son of Sir John, who bequeathed 
West Horsley Place to the Westons. 

I have mentioned Sir. Walter Raleigh, and have alluded to 
the Huguenots, and in this connection it may be interesting to 
note that in 1569 Raleigh went to France, and enlisting as a 
volunteer in the Huguenot army, took part in the battles at 
Jarnac and Moncontour. Of greater interest is the fact that, 
when Archbishop Parker founded the Society of Antiquaries 
Raleigh became one of its members. His wife was Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, a maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth. Their 
son Carew was born in the Tower of London, and on 
February 15, 1604-5, he was baptized in the church of St. Peter 
ad Vincula. 

The historians of Surrey tell us that he died at West 
Horsley Place, and was buried in the Nicholas Chapel, but the 
latest biographers, Professor J. K. Laughton and Mr. Sidney 
Lee, to whom I am indebted for various facts, give evidence to 
show that he died at his London house in St. Martin’s Lane in 
1666, and on January 1, 1666-7, was buried in his father’s 
grave in the chancel of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The 
register there describes him as having been “kil’d.” 

When Sir Walter was executed in Old Palace Yard on 


October 29, 1618, Lady Raleigh had ‘his head embalmed and 


kept it in a red leather bag as long as she lived. 

William Oldys, in his “ Life of Raleigh,” quotes a letter he 
had seen, written by William Nicholas, the last who owned 
Horsley, wherein he says he verily believes that the head he 
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saw dug up there in 1703 from the side of a grave 

Carew Raleigh had been buried was that of § 

Raleigh, there being no bones of a body to it, nor ro 
the rest of that side of the grave being firm chalk. - 

Frederic Schoberl, writing probably from the sam 

states that on digging a grave next Carew Raleigh's ¢¢ 
skull was found in a niche in the rock of chalk, only j 
Tica 

ae 


enough to contain it. . ‘ee 

Now, as Carew Raleigh had sold the property, 
scarcely expect his burial to take place in the manorial 
His mother died in 1647, and at that time the grave was 
his, and as I can gain no information as to her place of } 
the thought arises that she may have found a resting. la 
West Horsley, and if so, would it not be natura]. to sur 
that Carew would place his father’s head beside her? 

A few notes about Carew may be of interest, I 
entered Wadham College, Oxford, as a fellow commoner. 
matriculated on March 23, 1620-1, and his name cont) 


y 


ENTRANCE TO (East) HorsLeEY TOWERS. — 


y 
ay 


the books until 1623. In 1635 he became a gentleman 
Privy Council. A Bill restoring him to blood passed 
the House of Lords in 1621, but though it passed thr 
Houses in 1624 the Royal assent was withheld ut 
William Herbert, the third Earl of Pembroke, took 
court of James I., but the king complained that he looke 
his father’s ghost. In 1639 he was imprisoned in the Fle 
drawing his sword on a fellow courtier, and in Ma) 
was committed to the Tower for passionate words s 
committee. In Parliament he represented Hasle 
1648 to 1653, and Carlyle states he was member fot 
at the close of the Long Parliament. He refused | 
at the hands of Charles II., but the honour was con: 
his son Walter on June Io, 1629, and in the same 
manor of East Horsley was conveyed to Carew by t! 
Southampton. His wife was Philippa (Weston), 
widow of Sir Anthony Ashley. | ree ae 
The story of East Horsley extends as far back as the 
of Canute, when the king permitted a Danish jarl nam 
to give Horsley to the use and support of the tab 
monks of Christ Church, Canterbury. Sy 
In the catalogue of religious houses attributed to 
of Canterbury, a priory of black nuns is mentioned _ 
been established there in the days of Richard I., or Ku 
~In Domesday Book, Horsley is described as bell 


had a palace there, and until very recently the ch rcl 
peculiar of the Archbishop of Canterbury. _ Be 

A smaller manor, probably part of the other, belane® 
the Bishops of Exeter, whose connection with Horsley !5 
petuated on two of the brasses. This manor was alienate 
Bishop Harman in the time of Henry VIII, and since 


= 
jar 30, 1902:] 


av ave been united, and Captain the Hon. Lionel Fortescue 
‘n Noel, D.L., son of the Earl of Lovelace, is sole lord. 

“4 Martin’s Church was built in the twelfth century, and is 
sii? Early English. The church is of flint; the old tower 
en repaired with brick and covered with stucco. 
half-length brass of 1370 is believed to be of Bishop 
spt Thorne. . : ; 

e beautifully-executed profile brass.is to Bishop John 
e, of Exeter, who died in 1478. The inscription, 
piiated in the original, is given by Mr. Joseph E. Morris, 


ty 


Quisquis eris qui transieris 
Sta, perlege, plora; ~ 
Sum quod eris fueramque quod es, 
Pro me, precor, ora. 


te translation, kindly made by the Rev. Septimus Pen- 


Stand, read thoroughly, bewail; 
Tam what thou shalt be, and I have been what thou art,| 


if Pray for me I implore you. 


n, M.A., runs:— 
oe : Whosoever thou shalt be who shall pass by 


‘jrtions of two other brasses are in the centre aisle. The 
Biche east end commemorates John Snelynge and Alys, 
;\fe, 1489; the other, at the west end, Thomas Snellinge 
d me, his wiff, 1504. aor 
“e altar tomb in the north aisle is to Thomas Cornwallis 
a wife. He was groom porter to Queen Elizabeth, 

ithe western window of the north aisle there are some 
snts of glass bearing date 1573. 


e bells are inscribed:— 


_ Bryan Eldridge made mee. 1648. 
_ H.B. R.D. William Eldridge made me. 


Je third bell is marked:— 


| _ Sit Nomen Domini Benedictum. 


"le fourth is similar to the second. 

‘Je Eldridges, according to Mr. Stahlschmidt, were first 
a shed at Wokingham, in Berkshire. Afterwards they 
d'branch at Horsham, in Sussex; but the Surrey bells are 
ie:d to have been cast at their foundry at Chertsey, Surrey. 
le illustrations are from photographs specially taken by 
. aarles Wheeler. 


1703. 
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CAMBRIDGE.* 


‘ the present time the area of the borough of Cambridge 
is 3,278 acres. The borough boundaries of Cambridge 
yejot been extended for many years, in fact, I can find no 

of their extension. In the reign of King John the 
ay of the town was defined by the King’s Ditch, which 
ied out of the river by Mill Lane and Pembroke Street, 
i/n round through the site of Sidney College into the river 
mpposite Magdalene College, and the boundary of the 
twn will be seen by studying the old map, No. 1, published 
An excellent idea of the appearance of the town at 
it2riod may be obtained by studying ‘‘ Hammond’s Bird’s- 
2 ap of Cambridge,” published in sheets in 1592. Only 
= pmplete copy of this map exists, and that is in Oxford 
uy. Individual sheets are sometimes to be met with, 
y the kindness of the bursar of King’s College, I am 
aid to show one here. The time has now arrived when it 
akolutely necessary to extend the boundaries of the borough, 
1 jis proposed to extend them by enclosing portions of the 
ies of Chesterton, Cherryhinton and Grantchester with 
| mlet of Newnham. But for the shortsighted objection of 
fe derive all the advantages of close proximity to 


tidge this extension would have taken place before. 
iilteration of boundary, which must take place within the 

ew years, should about double the area of the borough 
dacrease the rateable value by at least 50,000/. The 
plition in full term is 41,655 |The assessment for district 
it purposes is 257,138/, out of which the assessment of the 
>and university buildings is 25,5937. or, roughly, 10 per 
like rates amount to 55. 2d. in the pound. 
th 


‘the sixteenth century the accumulation of filth in the 
‘(into which refuse of all sorts was thrown), the housing 
\town of cows, horses, cattle and swine, and the habit of 
mtd them out into the streets in the morning (when the 
on herdman, blowing his horn, came to drive them to the 
pastures and commons), resulted in plague and sickness 
16. At the present time Cambridge, as befits a university 
holds a high reputaticn as one of the most healthy towns 
gland. A new sewerage system on the precipitation 
mgation principle has just been completed ata cost of 
168,007. Street paving was always a source of trouble ; 
time each householder was responsible for the repair 
u\Street opposite his house, and iron-shod wheels and other 


_)s Paper read by Mr, H. M. Jonas in Cambridge on the 22nd 
the meeting of the Surveyors” Institution. . . 
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“evil engines” were ‘forbidden, Tolls were levied on goods 
coming into the town to pay for the maintence of thestreets. 
The successive stages of macadam, granite setts and ;Val 
de Travers are now giving way to wood-block paving, which 
has recently been laid down from the station to the Post Office, 
a distance of 1,830 yards, at a cost of 15,5172. In early days 
householders were compelled to hang out lanterns outside their 
own houses to light the town, and in 1615 we find that the 
town crier was sent round on dark nights to see that this was 
done. There is now a Town and University Gas Company, and 
considering the cost of carriage of coal to Cambridge, the price 
of gas, 35, 2d. per 1,000, is low.. The Electric Light Company 
1s one of the few electric light companies in England paying a 
dividend of 7 per cent. The system adopted is high tension 
alternating, the dynamos being driven by Parson’s steam 
turbines. After the plague in 1564, Dr. Perne, master of 
Peterhouse, proposed that a fresh supply of drinking water 
should be brought into the town from the streams running 
from the springs at Nine Wells in the parish of Great Shelford, 
a distance of about 4 miles. The work was carried out at ‘the 
joint expense of the town and university in 1610, under a 
scheme by Edward Wright, of Caius College, who planned the 
New River. This stream, called Hobson’s Stream, supplies a 
fountain in the market place and also the baths of Emmanuel 
and Christ’s Colleges. Thomas Hobson, the carrier, who was 
a large subscriber, is well known, for as a livery-stable keeper 
his name was the origin of the saying “ Hobson’s choice,” his. 
rule being “each horse in its turn and no choice,” and his 
customers had to “take that or none.” The fountain in ‘the 
Great Court of Trinity College is supplied by a lead pipe 
carried for about 2 miles froma spring on the Madingley Road. 
The present water-supply of Cambridge is excellent, pure and 
inexhaustible, being derived from the lower green sand, and is. 
pumped up at Fulbourn, a distance of about 6 miles, to a 
reservoir above Cherryhinton, the height giving sufficient head 
of water to deliver a jet from a standpipe over the top of King’s 
College Chapel. 

I think that we are justly proud of our open spaces: in 
Cambridge, a fact which will be brought home to you by a 
glance at the spaces coloured green upon the plans of the town. 
The green spaces on the large plan on the wall show the open 
spaces and common lands which cannot be built upon, and 
these cover an area of 286 acres, out of a total area of the 
borough of 3,278 acres, z.e. about one-ninth of the whole of the 
borough, and are exclusive of college grounds and of the 
Botanical Gardens (36 acres), which alsa cannot be built upon. 
Twice within the last sixty years have proposals been made t> 
the Corporation to enclose these commons, propositions which, 
for the sake of posterity, 1 am glad to say were successfully 
opposed. The principal open space is Parkers Piece 
(20 acres), which was obtained in 1812 from Trinity College in 
exchange for two pieces of land at the backs of the colleges. 
The following is the acreage of the several commons :— 


A. Re Pp 
Coldham’s Common. ° ° ° ° ° 2. OS. brs 
Stourbridge Green . ° ° ° : ° WR CL tag 
Midsummer Common ° e ° . ° © 57 27% 
Butt Green . ° P * : 3 4 oe 7 eo BS! 
Parker’s Piece . ; : : Z . « 201 0 35 
Land between Parker’s Piece and East Road . on 4iet OF 20 
Land between Mill Road and Queen Anne Terrace . 3 0 O 
Land between Mill Road and Zion Place . ‘ Sa a an 2 
Queens’ Green. ° . . ° 5 ° ome 4a LO 
Laundress Green. ° A * . ae teats Rt OMG hae 
Sheep’s Green . “ : - < “ e227 OF 20 
Coe Fen . 5 - - pyr tie 
Coe Fen Straits . : “ . - 4 SAL aes: 
New Bit . : ~ ; : - SAL 2 LO 
Empty Common . . ° . ° eis. OY O 


The endowed charities in Cambridge include 102 alms- 
houses with various grants to the inmates, in addition to homes 
for boys and girls ; also about 275/. in apprenticeships, and a 
certain number of old-age pensions of 25/. a year each. Other 
charities include about 340/. a year to the poor, in addition to 
various charities for the distribution’ of ‘coal, meat, soup, &c. 
There is little commerce in Cambridge, except in agricultural 
produce and in the retail supply, to satisfy the requirements of 
the town and colleges and the surrounding villages. The 
principal manufactures are bricks and cement, the geological 
formation enabling cement to be manufactured at a low cost 
from marl, without the artificial mixture’ of chalk and clay, 
which entails carriage of raw material from a distance. _ 

A paper on Cambridge would be quite incomplete without 
some reference to the university and colleges, although I have 
no intention of, or space for, entering into any detail of the 
history of the university, or of dwelling on the architectural 
beauties of the individual colleges.’ The origin of the colleges 
of Cambridge is interesting and much misunderstood, the 
general impression being that the university is responsible for 
the existence of the town, but this is_not’so. In Mediaval 
times Cambridge being an important town monasteries sprang 
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up, and we learn that in 1110 the Abbot of Croyland, in Lincoln- Ground __. Present 
shire, sent four monks, who came daily into Cambridge from Cot- one ental V 
tenham and gave lectures in a hired barn, and in a short time 6 houses and shops let on_ beneficial pe at ‘e 
collected a large number of scholars ; they afterwards took up 40 years’ leases i . - : 15 434. 
their abode in the town, and gradually both teachers and 92 small houses let on 80 to 99 years’ "eae 
scholars formed themselves into an association, electing their leases 0 eee 4,040 
own governors, and subsequently acquiring the recognition and 29 larger residences let on 99 years’ a 
patronage of the sovereigns of England, who from leases. , . . , + 709 3,285 
time to time granted them various charters. Thus Total present income in rack rents and ground — 


the university in the Middle Ages was a corporation of 
learned men, established for the purpose of teaching. They 
did not concern themselves with the feeding and lodging of 
the students, and the only buildings originally required were 
places for holding meetings, schools and lecture-rooms. The 
individual colleges have come into existence principally by 
private endowment, as from time to time benefactors were found 
who recognised the necessity of feeding and housing and 
encouraging the studies of the scholars at the university. 
From a surveyor’s point of view, the importance of the 
Cambridge colleges lies in the fact of their being large landed 
proprietors. The university and colleges own a large number 
of estates in Cambridgeshire and in other counties, and not 
only do the colleges between them own about 127,271 acres, 
scattered over various counties, but they also own a number of 
houses in London and provincial towns, impropriated tithe 
rent charges and copyhold manors scattered all over England. 
The total income of the university and colleges from real 
estate (exclusive of funds) was returned by the University 
Commission in 1873 at 264,288/., but at the present time it is, 
I fear, in consequence of agricultural depression, somewhat 
short of this amount. 

As far as the town of Cambridge is concerned, the stake of 
the university and colleges in the town is of great importance. 
A glance at the large map which I have prepared, on which 
the university and college properties are coloured pink, will 
show that a very considerable area of the town itself and the 
surroundings belong to the university and colleges. I have 
prepared as accurately as possible a statement showing the 
number of houses and shops owned by the university and the 
colleges in the borough of Cambridge, and I find that there 
are 1,909 houses and shops belonging to the university and 
colleges, which are divided as follows :—433 houses which are 
let at rack rents ; 832 which are let on long leases from 80 to 
99 years; 644 which are let on beneficial 40 years’ leases. 
These represent together about 22 per cent. of the total 
number of houses in the borough of Cambridge. The uni- 
versity is therefore naturally deeply interested in the welfare 
of the town, which is in a great measure dependent upon it, 
because Cambridge is practically the residence of a large 
number of landed proprietors with estates all over England, 
who naturally expend every year in the town a considerable 
sum of money, which is derived from various sources in other 
counties. The management of college estates will be of interest 
to surveyors. The agent of the college is the bursar, who is 
oné of the Fellows appointed by the, governing body, and his 
duties are to collect the rents, manage the college property 
generally, and tq supervise the expenditure, reporting to 
and obtaining the sanction of the college.meetings from 
time to time as necessity arises, and, if required, call- 
ing in the assistance of expert surveyors. As may be 
imagined, the supervision of the college estate is no 
light task, especially during the times of agricultural depres- 
sion, but, thanks to the careful selection of men of ability for 
the position of bursars, the management of the Cambridge 
college estates is carried ‘on in the most economical and 
business-like manner. All questions of purchase and sales of 
property of Colleges go through the hands of the Board of 
Agriculture for approval, and have to be certified by the report 
of a competent surveyor. In consequence of the large area of 
land owned by the colleges in Cambridge, and the legal diffi- 
culties connected with the sale of college property, there are a 
large number of leaseholds in Cambridge, and freeholds are at 
@ premium. Up to within the last forty years, ninety-nine 
years’ leaseholds in Cambridge were unknown, and I believe 
the first ninety-nine years’ lease was granted by Trinity Hall 
College in 1865. Previous to that, the custom was to grant 
teases for forty years, but since that date, the additional security 
afforded to a leaseholder by a ninety-nine years’ lease, 
together with the increased ground rent obtained by the lessors, 
has almost put an end to the granting of forty years’ leases, 
except in the case of renewals. I have shown on the plan 
hatched by red lines the principal ninety-nine years’ leases 
which have been granted by the various colleges in Cambridge, 
and by blue hatched lines the position of the principal blocks 
of forty years’ leaseholds. 

As an instance of the ownership by individual colleges of 
property in the town, I find that at the present moment two of 
the colleges hold house property (apart from land and college 
buildings) as follows :— 

College A.—Seventy-two houses and shops let at rack 
rents, 2,472/. 


3.5352. Estimated future reversionary income on bas 
present annual value of rack rents and reversions, 10,231, 
College B.—Seventy-seven houses and shops let at tack 
amounting to 1,501/. ue 
5 Ground _ Present 
es Rental V 
426 houses and shops let on 40 years’ Pe 
beneficial leases. ; 4 + 1,003 14,698 
63 houses let on 99 years’ leases , a 667 4,439 
Present income in rack’ rents and ground rents, 3 
Estimated future reversionary income, on basis of pl 
annual value of rack rents and reversions, 20,6387 | 
example of the rapid increase of building on ninety-nine: 
leaseholds, it may be of interest to give the following 
showing the number of houses erected on the building 
of a third college, “ C,” during ten years :— ee 


1889 ; + 3 houses 1894 . + 13 house 
1890 ° Puri’ Sine 1895 A . 37a 
1801 A Ad SS 9 1896 A » Fa 
1392) 7 in, ye RE Sane 1897, 5 ae 
1893 ‘5 5032 Pao 1898 ; : Soames 


The ground rents of ninety-nine years’ leases of course 
according to the position. The properties shown on the 
side of the river let at average ground-rents of about 30, 
acre for private houses, these being, roughly speaking, ; 
one mile from the centre of thetown. The ground rents 1 
south of the town on the Trumpington Road average abou 
to 252. per acre. The ground rents on the Lensfield Roa 
Lyndewode Road vary from about 108/. to 72/. per acre. 

The system of beneficial leases dates from earliest c 
history, and its distinctive feature is the granting of a 
lease, usually forty years, in consideration of a merely noi 
rent, plus a fine or premium at fixed periods, in anticipati 
the term in respect of which the fine is paid. Thus i 
been customary to renew these forty years’ leases at the e: 
tion of the first fourteen years on payment of a fine amou 
in most cases to about two years’ rack rental value. “ 
renewals being voluntary, the system led to a very in 
class of house being erected, and to the crowding of as 
houses as possible into the smallest space in order tha 
lessee might make as much profit as he could get out « 
property. On the other hand, the result of the system 
that the college yearly income was uncertain and preca 
and the non-renewal or running-out of lease entailed lc 
income to the}Fellows of the college. Successive generat 
Fellows have been the sufferers by this system, the contin 
of which prevented posterity from participating in the reve 
to which it was justly entitled. I may add that in : 
instances the lessees, not knowing whether the lease wou. 
renewed or not at the end of the first fourteen years, a 
order to make as large a profit as possible out of the leas 
(the reversion of which they know belongs to the college), s 
as little money as they possibly can upon repairs, and I 
met with many instances in which the property at reversio 
only been fit to pull down, and the last holder of the lease 
considers it a very great hardship to have to pay a reasol 
sum for dilapidations. Iam glad to say that of late yea 
a large number of instances, the Fellows of the colleges 
by self-sacrifice and to their own personal loss, studied” 
who come after them by refusing to renew these forty | 
leases, and allowing them to run out, or by increasin§ 
ground rent instead of taking fines. Be 

As in many other tcwns, property in the centre of the 
of Cambridge has largely increased in value in the last ! 
years, of which I will give four instances :— 


A house and shop sold in 1883 for 2,100/, 

A house and shop sold in 1891 for 3,000/. 

A house and shop sold in 1897 for 5,000/. 

A house and shop sold in 1885 for 3,7507. 
A house and shop sold in 1898 for 6,3007, 
A shop sold in 1864 for 2,500/. : 

A shop sold in 1881 for 3,500/. 

A shop sold in 1864 for 9247. 

A shop sold in 1895 for 3,060/. 

A shop sold in 1897 for 3,620/. 


I have selected instances in which no large expendi 
had been made during the periods quoted I cannot’say 
the whole ofthe property in Cambridge has increased in ' 
in every direction ; the tendency of the increase of value t 
principally towards the centre of the town and toward: 


— 


ray station. In Market Place, Petty Cury, Sidney 
at. and St. Andrew’s Street property has increased 
derably in value, but property in Trumpington Street 
7 towards King’s Parade has remained practically 
gary. So far as residential property is concerned, the 
vency has been towards decentralisation. Tradesmen who 
years ago were content to live over their shops now have 
ate houses on the outskirts of the town, and this greater 
e for privacy has led to a greater demand for building land 
ne outskirts ; moreover, the old class of houses crowded 
{a narrow space with underground kitchens and no bath- 
xis, &c, has been abandoned in favour of modern houses. 
rhe whole, the prosperity of the town and surrounding 
ict isin a Satisfactory state, and there is a much greater 
eand not only for houses, but for farms in the districts sur- 
ding Cambridge than has been the case for many years. 
i a slightly improved state of agriculture, ready markets, 
9| land and a capital sporting neighbourhood, the district of 
a bridge with: its educational advantages cannot stand still, 
y{ trust that this is the impression you will all carry away 
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NESERVATION OF CROSRAGUEL ABBEY. 


f its dissolution as a Society three or four years ago, 
the Ayrshire and Galloway Archzological Association 
y1 pores the Ayr correspondent of the Scofswan) part of a 
| of money in hand for the purpose of preserving the ruins 
firosraguel Abbey from further decay. Prior to this, 
<asive operations at the ruins had been carried on by 
{ J. A. Morris, F.S.A. Scot., architect, Ayr, on behalf of 
h Association, with a view to determining the original 
eat of the abbey, and the results of these researches are 
ained in the second volume of the “ Charters of the Abbey 
firosraguel,” edited by Mr. F. C. Hunter Blair, and 
wished by the Society in 1886. The abbey, with a few 
4s of ground attached, is the property of the Crown, and 
ll that is now left to represent the extensive territories 
nted by Duncan, Earl of Carrick, at the beginning of the 
jeenth century for the foundation and upkeep of the 
tution. The abbey is situated at the side of the public 
' between Maybole and Kirkoswald, about two miles 
@ each, and occupies a site at the bottom of a shallow 
1y tunning towards Maybole. It is not a picturesque site, 
none wonders what could have been the inducement to 
ase such an unlikely spot for the foundation of an impor- 
religious house. The name does not afford any definite 
i but it suggests the probability of some incident in the 
ious annals of the neighbourhood having taken place.on 
rear the site, and that the foundation of the abbey was 
Seiiinemioration thereof. What that incident may have 
= has completely faded from history, and even from 
tion, for though there are numerous documents in existence 
ling to the foundation and subsequent history of the 
ly, none of them throw any light on the subject. Indeed, 
2 documents tend rather to obscurity than to elucidation 
hie point, for it has been pointed out by Mr. Hunter Blari 
“the name of the abbey is spelt forty-one different ways 
}ese documents, and an examination of the charters shows 
SO arbitrary was the method of dealing with the etymology 
fe name that within the compass of a single charter it is 
») five different ways. 
he building of the abtey was completed about the middle 
fie thirteenth century, and it was occupied by the monks 
that time till about the close of the seventeenth century. 
1s, therefore, in their possession at probably a later date 
k any of the other religious houses in Scotland. The 
dy was of the Cluniac order, and the ruins still bear the 
Ness of their French origin. The buildings, as a whole, 
nore complete, and some of their parts in a bettcr state of 
‘ervation, than the majority of similar remains in the 
tdom ; but they bear evidence of having been more than 
n altered and restored, and include scarcely a trace of 
“original structures. The principal parts of the abbey 
ulings, the walls of which are in a more or less complete 
#, are the nave and choir of the abbey church, running 
and west, and about 150 feet long, the belfry gable 
) belfry with its surmounting cross, the sacristy, chapter- 
D€, gate tower, and dovecote (almost complete) ; but there 
ih large number of walls, arched roofs, fragments, and 
dations that show the extent of the abbey, and indicate that 
be of a very complete character as a monastic institution. 
‘belfry gable is a curious anomaly in the scheme of the 
tings, and no certain explanation has been given as to 
5 cistence. It is built across the church, cutting it in half. 
ibly it may have been erected after the Reformation 
ma church at the choir end, smaller in size and more 
y kept m order. There is some warrant for such a view 
'€ circumstance that the north end of the gable-is built 
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partly across one of the original windows in such‘a way as to 
entirely block the window out from the choir end, and to 
leave the remainder open in the nave end. It was_ not 
uncommon for abbey churches to be used under the Episcopal 
and even under the Presbyterian régime. From the castellated 
structure of the wall heads of some of the buildings, notably 
the gate tower and its appurtenances, and from early 
engravings and documentary records, it may be concluded 
that the abbey was fortified, and that it was surrounded by 
walls, though no part of the surrounding walls now remain, 

One of the most interesting parts of the ruins is that which 
contains the sacristy and chapter-house. These apartments 
form the ground floor of what had at an earlier date formed 
the south wing of the cruciform church. Above them are the 
scriptorium and library. The original roof of the structure 
has long since disappeared, but the groined ceilings of the 
sacristy and chapter-house are entire, and to this fact they 
owe it that their interiors are the best preserved and most 
homogeneous parts of the abbey. The arches of the ceilings 
are complete, and the sculpture and ornamental stone, which 
in the case of the sacristy is elaborate, are wonderfully 
preserved. The absence of a roof over the apartments above 
them, however, rendered it desirable that they should be still 
further protected from the weather, and it was at this 
important section of the ruins that the work of preservation 
was commenced. It may be here noted tnat there was no 
intention that the work should be other than preservative. 
The aim is purely in the direction of preservation, and if it 
is to a slight extent restorative, it is only incidentally so. 

The first thing that was done was to raise the wall head 
all round to a level in red brick, and to place a flat wooden 
roof, ultimately covered with lead, over the building, to 
effectually keep out rain. The red brick on the top of the 
ancient walls certainly looks incongruous, but if it is not inten- 
tionally incongruous, the difference between the ancient and 
modern construction has been accentuated in order that there 
may not at any future time be the least likelihood of the 
protective work being mistaken for ancient work. The work 
will certainly serve its purpose of preserving the interior as 
far as that can be practically done. It is in connection with 
this part of the buildings that such restorative work as was 
thought desirable was undertaken. In the library there is a 
small quadrangular window overlooking the cloister court. 
It was divided into four lights by a stone mullion and 
transome. The transome was intact, but the mullion and 
lintel which it supported had disappeared. They were 
restored, and the window otherwise insured against further 
decay. The fireplace in the library was also slightly restored 
and otherwise protected. Three Gothic arched windows 
filled with tracery, one in the sacristy and two in the chapter- 
house, were also restored. Only parts of the original tracery 
remained, but sufficient to admit of its being completed, and 
with a view to the preservation of the fragments the tracery 
was filled in and the compartment glazed with leaded 
cathedral glass. The only original window that is complete, 
so far as tracery is concerned, is a very beautiful arched 
window in the north wall of the nave. It can only be said to 
be original, however, as being part of the abbey ruins as we 
find them, and it is found to be in a sense a window built 
within a window, that is to say, it occupies part of the space 
of an earlier and larger window, traces of which still remain. 
The dimensions of the original window had been curtailed, 
presumably to suit the height of the tomb of Lady Rowe, a 
great benefactress of the abbéy, whose body was placed there 
when she died. The flat tombstone is now on the ground 
under the window, but its supporting wall pillars up to the 
sill of the existing window are still in situ. The tracery of the 
window is similar to that of the three restored windows, with 
this notable difference, that its transome is curved or arched 
over each of its two divisions, a feature that is very unusual if 
not unique in architecture. 

The abbot’s tower occupies in some respects a remarkable 
position. The abbey was built on a small burn, and there was 
a fish-pond before the burn entered the precincts of the abbey 
and another after it left them. The burn runs right through 
the abbot’s tower, that is, through its west and east walls, with 
its north and south walls standing on the left and right banks 
respectively. Whether the tower was built over the stream, or 
the stream was led through the buildings while it was occupied 
by the abbot, or whether it broke through afterwards, there is 
no means of definitely determining ; but such evidence as there 
is leads to the conclusion either that the tower was built over 
the burn or that the burn was intentionally led through the 
tower, and that it did not break through accidentally. It is 
difficult, looking to the contour of the ground outside the south 
wall of the tower, to conceive how the stream could even have 
had a channel there, and outside the north wall it is out of the 
question, other buildings intervening. There is, moreover, a 
significant sentence in the account of the abbey in “ Grose’s 
Antiquities,” written in 1789, that seems to support the view 
now taken. The correspondent who wrote the account of the 
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‘abbey says, “This stream, it is thought, was conveyed under 
‘the very buildings.” This appears to be probable’ from the 
‘fact, further, that the water does not appear to have: entered 
the tower by a breach, but by an artificial’ opening, whieh is 
‘still apparent in the west wall down to the wateér’s edge. 
what purpose the burn was conveyed into the interior of the 
tower is matter for speculation, but there can be no doubt that 
to its agency is due the fact that the whole of the north-east 
angle of the tower, comprising about a third of the building, 
has’ been thrown down, and’ that it was threatening the over- 
throw of the rest of the building: Means'have, therefore, been 
taken to counteract its effects. ‘The course of ‘the stream has 
not been diverted—it would be difficult, to do that—but it has 
been slightly altered and lined’ with masonry and cement in 
such a way as to prevent the water in flood times doing any 
further mischief. Stamey: bags 
-' The upper’ part of the west'wall and some of the interior 
masonry are still in a very worn state, and itis understood 
that if funds are available these will be strengthened. The 
gate tower, which, with the watch tower on the south-east 
corner, is four storeys high, is almost intact as regards its outer 
walls up to and including the battlements. The spiral stairs 
are also complete, with the exception of the three steps at the 
‘top. These three steps have been restored, and lead roofs 
have been placed on both the gate tower and the watch tower. 
Being formed within and below the level of the battlements 
the roofs are invisible from below, and the appearance of the 
structure from the outside has ‘thus in no way been altered. 
The water from these roofs and from the previously mentioned 
one has been led carefully away from the foundations by means 
of cast-iron down-pipes, and by fireclay ‘pipes underground. 

_ In addition to these, the more important parts of. the pro- 
tective works, minor operations have been carried out.. Among 
these was the clearing out of the old well in the cloister court, 
which was in a very dilapidated state, and the rebuilding of the 
walls ‘with the original stones, this work to that extent being 
restorative. The old steps leading down to the water are still 
in*position. One of the lower steps bears the inscription, 
almost as fresh and complete as when it was cut, “Dns 
‘Johanes Boyd me fecit.” During the recent operations a large 
accumulation of rubbish was cleared away from the outside of 
the west gable of the nave, revealing a large elaborately 
moulded doorway filled with masonry, as well as the splayed 
foundation of the gable in an excellent state of preservation. 
As there was no trace of this doorway in the inside of the 
gable, which was not covered to the same height as the outside 
with fallen d¢dr7s, there was nothing to show that the doorway 
existed till the outside was cleared) The doorway, which is a 
pointed arch, is a notable feature of the architecture. of this 
part of the building. A great deal in the way of clearing away 
rubbish from various parts of the foundations, with a view 
to counteracting damp in the interior, has also been accom- 
plished, and much of the walls, both inside and outside, has 
been pointed with cement. All the preservative work has been 
carried out. by Messrs. D. & J. Milligan, builders, Ayr, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Morris. As a further precaution 
against the effects of the weather, and also against possible 
vandalism, wooden doors have been placed on the entrances to 
the sacristy and chapter-house and the gate tower, and a door 
has also been placed on the doorway leading into the library, 
though this can only be reached by a risky climb along the top 
of a.wall. These doors are kept locked, the keys being in the 
hands of the keeper, whose cottage adjoins, and whose duty it 
is to show visitors over the place. . 


THE NEW CHRIST’S HOSPITAL SCHOOLS. 


N Saturday several members of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation visited the new buildings of Christ’s Hospital at 

West. Horsham, and were conducted by Mr, Aston Webb, 
A.R.A., and Mr. Ingress Bell, the architects. “3 
_.The ground formerly belonged to, the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company, and some of the buildings were converted into 
laundries, swimming-bath, gymnasium and boiler-house. ‘There 
are’two swimming-baths beneath one roof, that for the elder 
boys being 88 feet by.25 feet, and that for the younger boys 
33 feet by 25 feet. The gymnasium is as yet unfinished. In 
the centre of the school buildings is a vast quadrangle, on 
whose four sides, surrounding the lawn, are dining-hall, chapel, 
school hall and science school, and, on two sides, cloisters. 
From this quadrangle on either side extend the eight school- 
houses, four to the east and four to the west, in a great arc. 
All the‘buildings are built of red bricks from Cranleigh and 
white Bath stone. ‘The dining-hall, chapel, and school-hall 
are roofed with green slates, but all the other buildings with 
red tiles. Besides the six attached houses. for masters, there 
are four detached houses. - The eight blocks of school-houses, 
all of which are divided into two houses, lettered A and B, are 
named after “‘ Old Blues.”. Among these names are Coleridge, 
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fined air, and so to build that sun and air could easily reac 


the living-room buildings. They had grouped the dining. 


‘school-hall, chapel and science school round one large ¢ 


which would accommodate 120. Thus the total number t 
accommodated was 820. There were no kitchen arrangem 
except in the small masters’ houses and the great kitchen be 
the dining-hall. To that central point all the servants, mat 
and others connected with the establishment would have to c 
at least three. times a day for their meals. For the sery 
and others there were dining-roonis on either side of 
kitchen, and for the masters their common rooms. - Lea 
to the dining-hall was a subway underneath and connec 
the houses, which could be traversed by the servants and ; 
thus avoiding contact with the boys. This subway was 
used for the conveyance of the steam pipes and other neces 
apparatus. There had been very little alteration in 
carrying out of the original plans. , The infirmary and s 
torium were as originally designed, and there were no 
rooms in any of the houses. Any boy who was ailing woul 
once be sent to the infirmary. The masters were ho 
partly in boarding-houses and partly in detached houses, 
latter being provided for masters who were married. In: 
of the two houses which formed a block a house mi 
and-an assistant master were accommodated with a 1 
and bedroom. The headmaster’s house was by the entr: 
to the quadrangle, so that everyone coming or going 
the main approach would pass it. They had had to su 
water, drainage, heating and lighting. The drainage 
disposed of by the septic-tank process, and two mains 
through the subway and out to the filter-beds. As to 
water supply, the well used by the Aylesbury Dairy Com} 
affording insufficient water, it had been deepened to a 
480 feet or 490 feet, and now a magnificent supply of very 
soft water was pumped up from the boiler-house to the r 
voir on Sharpenhurst Hill, which held 300,000-gallons. F 
this reservoir it was conducted down to the large water-t 
in the centre of the school buildings, which held 25,000 gall 
and thence it gravitated into the various cisterns throu 

the buildings. These cisterns held another 25,000 en 
that in the buildings they would have two days’ suppl 
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water, and in the big reservoir two weeks’ suppl 


lighting was entirely electric, and the electricity was g 
rated at their own station, where there were three dynai 
All the heating was done from the boiler-house, w 
there were two boilers always at work, and a third b 
as a.lay-by. The steam mains were brought through 
subway, which extended to this point. At each bloc 
houses and at.each of the other buildings the steam 
taken into a calorifere, where the water was heated 
that each establishment had its separate circulation of 
water more or: less under its own control. The Rie 
working extremely well, It was only fair that he should 
that a great many more brains and hands had been at worl 
these buildings besides those of the architects. | Firs ; 


_foremost were the builders, Messrs. Longley & Co, of Crav 


who had done their work extremely well; he must men 
also, Mr. Proudfoot, clerk of the works, and Mr. Tin ley, ! 
man ; Mr. Massey had helped them with the electric li 
Professor Robinson had advised on the steam arrangem 
and water supply ; Mr. H. E. Milner had laid out. the. whol 
the grounds and roads; Mr. Frith had done the greater 
of the architectural sculpture throughout the buildings, ana 
reredos in the chapel was partly his work and. partl 
Messrs. Fagan & Bell; Mr. Hellyer had done the who 
plumbingwork ; Messrs, Clements & Jeakes were respons 
for the heating ; and Mr. T..R. Spence was doing the & 
windows in the chapel. As far as they could, they had brot 
all the old interesting relics from Newgate Street. Th p Sal 
in the windows of the dining-hall came from the old dining 
only they had had to intersperse them with plain gl a 
present hall there was so much more window-space. | 

The visitors were then conducted over the interior Of 
buildings. The classrooms are commodious and suitable, 
in every case the windows are on the ‘left-hand side my 
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191. The dormitories, each accommodating twenty-five boys 
ain $00 cubic feet of air; at either end are the lavatories, 
swin each dormitory are two little enclosures which form two 
he ooms for “ Grecians.” In each house there are two stair- 
s. The art school is well lighted and spacious. In the 
ibry is placed, above the mantelshelf, the picture of 
ard VI granting to the hospital the charter of incorpora- 
ic The chapel is as yet unfinished, although the reredos, 
4 of the thankoffering of the “‘ Old Blues,” has been erected. 
j roof is of Oregon pine and the fittings of oak. The old 
<n, which has been repaired, will still be used. The school- 
va is large and lofty, and the entrances and exits are so 
iesed that it can be quickly filled or emptied. 


YAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
_ Monday evening last, Mr. W. Emerson, president, in 
hichair. 

_!*he decease of the late Mr. H. D. Shepard was announced. 
i¢was elected Associate in 1867, and won the Institute 
il for Essays in 1869. 

fr. T. H. MAWSON read a paper on 


| The Unity of the House and Garden, 
aich the following is an abstract :— 


f 
Le explained that the paper bore entirely upon the country 
o0¢, and although his remarks would in general be true to the 
itiand be concentrated chiefly upon the union of the house and 
gien, he purposed to dig deeper and examine the foundation 
p which every successful scheme of habitation must neces- 


aiy rest. Every truly pleasant, healthy, successful abode 

ut rest upon considerations deeper than stones or bricks and 

ar, trees and flowers. At notime, if the scheme is to be 

uessful, can the house and the garden be divorced from the 
oundings; all must be viewed together in unity. 

Where there is perfect freedom of choice, the three great 
1iderations in deciding upon the site and position of a house 
1 climatic conditions—z.e. whether the pervading character 
fe air is humid or dry; the nature of the subsoil, whether 

'y, gravelly, or clay ; and the aspect—for no matter what 
Fbciepect offers, it is unwise to build upon the north or 
01-west or north-east side of a hill or knoll. The nature of 
bec is a point needing more than ordinary caution ; not 
n the site of the house itself, but the immediate surroundings 
uld be tested. For health, beauty, luxuriance and ultimate 
hipness select a site with an under-stratum of gravel or marl 
nia good surface-covering of loam. 

Jhe first great question to be decided is, Are purely artificial 
diderations to be all-sufficient, or are the artificial considera- 
9 to hang upon, and be guided by, the larger aspect fixed 
ujabiding? The pure, healthy mind recognises that those 
hhave built well and lastingly have been willing to make 
€: personal display and selfish interests subservient to and 
aionise with their chosen surroundings. Such a mind 
uses local customs in building and local material, and 
«enous trees and shrubs and acclimatised flowers in 
a ening, making them the characteristic keynote. 
he architect and garden designer must realise that the 
02 is the precious thing, and not the house; that their part 

| give to the endearments and necessities of home a suitable 
‘@ssion and dress; their efforts must be concentrated upon 
«cenic part of the play, true, real and human, to be enacted 
«in, The needs of the proprietor should be clothed with a 
Macter to accord with the surroundings and expressive of 
sstatus. The impressions and inspirations of the spot 
wld guide the architect and the garden designer both in 
te to the preparations of the plans and also of the 

ons and of the garden scheme. Given a house designed 
thing by itself, without reference to its fixed, unalterable 

mundings, and the garden designer has a well-nigh 

issible task imposed on him. In the absence of 
«skilled designer, where the laying out of the garden 
/attusted to the local nurseryman, the unity of the 
© and garden may still be secured, for it is open to the 
f€ct to suggest in the most unmistakable manner by his 
the general laying-out of that portion of the site which 
_hearly concerns the architecture. This point was 
Ta by reference to two alternative sets of plans 
liged for the same site, it being shown that the approved 
with a little help from the elevations, had determined the 

T part of the immediate surroundings of the house. Other 
(il examples were cited, and the plan and generai arrange- 
S described to show how easy it is to make the happy 
Ination of house and garden impossible. Seldom when a 
‘of a country house is given do we find any indication of 
‘Ompass points thereon. This consideration deserves more 
mance than it receives. Its absence suggests the idea 

venience and skilful planning are everything and aspect 
rar or nothing. we 
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_ The author brought the several considerations dealt with in 
his paper to a head by describing his plan and treatment of 
gardens on the top of Flagstaff Hill, Colwyn Bay—a site 
including within its twenty acres almost every difficulty with 
which the garden-maker could have to deal. The site com- 
mands an extensive panorama of sea and landscape scenery, 
and the proprietor wished the house so placed and planned 
that he should not only obtain the best views from each room, 
but also that he should have the best aspect (a great difficulty, 
considering the direction of views), ensuring the rooms being 
as sunny as possible and securely protected from the wind, and 
be able to find a sheltered walk on which to promenade from 
whichever direction it might blow. The plans exhibited 
showed how the first conditions were met, all the enter- 
taining rooms excepting the morning-room, which only obtains 
the morning sun for a very short time, and the billiard- 
room, on which the sun falls a little after midday, complying. 
The condition as to protection from the wind was the most 
difficult to meet. The two prevailing winds are from slightly 
south to west and east to north. The stables, lodges, cow- 
sheds and kitchen wing made an ample protection from the 
first, but the second could only be partially guarded against. 
The curved drive was well protected, the ground between the 
walk and the kitchen garden having been raised 14 feet or 
15 feet, and planted with maritime pines, Scotch firs and ever- 
green oaks, The latter will in years to come give the best possible 
protection, without growing so high as to obstruct the view from 
the house. In its original state there was an entire absence of 
shelter, but proper treatment had resulted in a garden as 
sheltered as it was sunny, and as shady as any in the valley 
below. In the next plan the main and lower terrace and 
fountain garden came naturally in front of the entertaining 
rooms and the tennis-lawn on the west; the kitchen-garden, 
generally the most perfect part of all, was in direct com- 
munication with the terrace. There, within the high walls, 
could be found shelter from the winds; here one could 
pluck the earliest flower and the last rose of summer, the 
most delicious strawberry and the most luscious plum. 

A country house and garden are impossible without an 
orchard ; one cannot think of an orchard without realising how 
beauty waits on use. Preferably its position should be near 
the kitchen garden. Plant regularly in straight rows; do not 
mix cherries and apples, pears and plums too much, but try to 
obtain effect by grouping each together. The orchard, how- 
ever, is by no means the end of the garden. Away in the 
hollow is the lake, margined with water-hawthorn and 
water-lilies. On its banks are knolls of oak and masses 
of rhododendron, interspersed with wild gardens and 
glades of grass. In conclusion it was observed that the paper 
had referred specially to neither the formal nor the landscape 
school. There was work in plenty for both; the help of both 
was needed. If we could divest ourselves of some of the 
prejudices called schools, and devote our energies to earnest 
and unstinting study, and apply that study to the perfection of 
our craft, and if we could allow our professional jealousies to 
give place to a spirit of mutual helpfulness, we might yet do 
something to advance the peaceful arts of our country. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. MILNER and seconded 
by Mr. W. G. WILSON, was passed to Mr. Mawson for his 


paper. ~ 


THE DICTAAN CAVE. 
yANS! an ordinary meeting of the Anthropological Institute 
on Tuesday papers were read by Mr. Hogarth on the 
“ Excavations in the Dictzean Cave in Crete,” and by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins on the “Animal Remains in the Dictzan 
Cave.” 

Mr. Hogarth said that the cave was undoubtedly the 
ancient cave—the seat of Zeus’s legendary birth. It stood near 
a lake bed, which had a subterranean outlet. The cave was 
exceedingly rich, but little evidence existed of Mycenzan 
or pre-Mycenzean times; nearly all the remains were subsequent 
to that period. The skulls found were-clearly of sacrificed 
animals. A number of pictures on the screen illustrated the 
excavations. The honours of Dicte had been usurped largely 
by the cave of Ida, but the former showed a variety of ancient 
objects of the Stone Age—symbolical axes of fractional size— 
and others, a massive Mycenzan wall, and a few specimens of 
Hellenic and Roman work. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins dealt with the geological aspects 
which led to inferences of the high antiquity of the cave. He 
showed specimens of skulls and horns, and among them a skull 
of an ox, to which he had found no exact parallel. He had, 
therefore, felt disposed to classify it as a member of a distinct 
species, to which he gave the name of the Bos Creticus. 
Another skull, in some respects varying from all existing 
specimens, he inferred. to be that of a domestic boar. The 
preservation of these skulls, apparently for ornamental pur- 
poses, was a singular note of modernity in prehistoric times. 
These remains, the only ones in perfect condition, were of 
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sacrificed animals—the goat, the ox and the hog. The other 
remains were fragmentary, odds and ends, broken bones, 
including a single representative of a dog’s upper jaw. Of all 
these specimens sent him by Mr. Hogarth he could not 
affirmatively state the precise or approximate date. , With due 
deference to Mr. Hogarth, he would like to ask whether some 
other divinity than Zeus might. not have been worshipped in 
this cave, possibly Aphrodite. Certainly here the double-axed 
Zeus was worshipped, but there was reason to believe that 
some other deity was also worshipped. 

Mr. Hogarth said that he had excavated another settle- 
ment at the end of the Dictzan cave, the little wastrel settle- 
ment of Zachro.. In two caves he found human bones, and 
what seemed to be cists like those of the A°gean islands of the 
prehistoric period. In one cave he lighted on five burials. 
One cist burial was untouched, including a new kind of pottery 
more regular than the Neolithic pottery. The vases tended to 
show the existence of a native pottery lineally following the 
Neolithic period. ; 

Professor Boyd Dawkins then described the skulls sent him 
by Mr. Hogarth in detail. The teeth were wonderfully small 
and some of them decayed, and these and other circumstances 
led to the inference that they belonged to a highly developed 
civilisation. ecayed teeth were, unhappily, a mark of an 
advanced culture. Modification of life led inevitably—as his 
researches in zoological gardens showed—to a corresponding 
modification of skull and teeth. The skulls found in Crete 
seemed to correspond with the older skulls of Attica and Asia 
Minor. The people interred in this case were, he thought 
cognate with the Iberian race, long headed, probably of small 
stature, dark-haired, non-Aryan, and stretching back to the 
Neolithic age. It was possible they were Pelasgi, but he 
would not rashly speculate on that question. Certainly 
Greek civilisation appeared to be based on this pre-Aryan 
civilisation. 

Professor Flinders Petrie noted correspondences from 
Egypt—e.g. the hanging of skulls as ornaments—with what 
had been said of Crete. There was, he believed, an invasion 
of Egypt, of which remains existed like what had been 
described. These bucrania were a traditional form of orna- 
ment from 5,c00 B.C. in Egypt, and a connection in this 
respect seemed to be established between Crete and Egypt. 
It was indeed interesting to note the indications of a pre-Aryan 
civilisation in the Mediterranean, and one would like to know 
whether the use of bronze had been discovered in those at 
present somewhat dim and distant days, 


GENERAL. 


Princess Henry of Battenberg, having suggested that 
the beauty of the monument to be erected in Newport as 
the island’s memorial to Queen Victoria would be greatly 
enhanced if the figures of “Sympathy,” “ Fortitude” and 
“ Dignity,” with the lions couchant at the base of the column, 
were executed in bronze instead of stone, as originally intended, 
the memorial committee, with the object of carrying out Her 
Royal Highness’s wishes, have opened an additional subscrip- 
tion list. 

The Late Mr. Benjamin Weir has bequeathed funds for 
the erection of a hospital on the site of his former residence in 
Grove Road, Balham. ; 

An Exhibition of Works by Florentine Masters in the 
fifteenth century will be held in the Carfax Galleries during 
June and July. 

The Annual Meeting of the members of the Art for 
Schools Association was held on Wednesday. 

M. Jean Baptiste Paul Lazerges, Algerian painter, died 
at Asniéres at the age of fifty-seven. His works always 
attracted attention at French exhibitions and were chiefly of 
twilight effects, 

The Will of Mr. Astley Vigers, of Messrs. Vigers & 
Co., 4 Fredericks Place, Old Jewry, surveyors, has been 
proved at 7,467/. 

The Provost and Fellows of Oriel College, Oxford, 
have purchased a portrait of the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
painted by Mr. Tennyson-Cole. 

An Exhibition of pottery and porcelain was opened in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, on Monday, and will not be 
closed until June 14. There are nearly a thousand pieces, 
which have been lent by residents in the neighbourhood, One 
of the examples is a large Dresden chandelier which was made 
for the drawing-room of Buckingham House before the building 
was purchased by George III. for a palace. 

Messrs. William Brown & Son, the contractors for the 
new Midland Railway Hotel at Manchester, obtained an 
apology from the proprietors of the Dazly Mail for stating that 
the contract had been given to Mr. James Stewart, of Messrs. 
Stewart & Co., the American contractors. 


M.Jules Didier, whose large frieze relating to agricult 
was published in Zhe Architect, is an engraver as well a: 
painter. He has produced a plate from the portrait of Adoh 
Thiers by M. Bonnat, which has been presented to the Lou 
for publication. ore" 

iM. Rodin, the sculptor, is about to visit Prague, Where 
exhibition of his principal works has been inaugurated, _ 

Mr. George Lambert has been appointed by Cardi 
Vaughan to be honorary curator of all the works of art of 
new Westminster Cathedral and of Archbishop’s House. , 
The collection of paintings is a very valuable and interest 
one, including those on wood of the fifteenth century and | 
beautiful Asszpiion, attributed to Murillo, of the estima 
value of 30,000/, - 

The Congress of French architects will be held jn P. 
next week from Monday to Saturday, and as usual of late ye 
the meetings will be in the hall of the Hemicycle of the Fc 
des Beaux-Arts. On Thursday there will be an excursion 
Sens and to Villeneuve-sur-Yonne. eee 

_ The Chapel at Girton College, Cambridge, was opened 
Friday. Like the rest of the college, it is from the designs 
Mr Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 7 
interior is very simple, with a wooden roof, having hamm 
beams that terminate with carved shields, and these, as well 
the oaken panelling of the chancel and inscription over. 
entrance, are the work of students of the college. . 

A Conference is to be held at Havre during next week 
representatives of the proprietors of house property through 
France in order to take measures for the defence of their rigt 
which are supposed to be jeopardised by various projects 
new laws. ae 

The Financial Board of the University of Cambri 
have’ been authorised to purchase about 6 acres of land 
Downing Street for the erection of buildings for univers 
purposes. The annual rent-charge is to be 120/ per acre, — 

The Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colou 
Piccadilly,- will be open for ticket-holders on Sunday ne 
from 2.30 to 5.30 P.M. ay 

Mr. Wigham, who is travelling in Arabia, informs | 
Morning Post that the mass of brickwork which is declared 
be the remains of the Tower of Babel is of later date. Acco 
ing to him it was Nebuchadnezzar who built the strange p 
making it of unburnt brick with a thick case of burnt br 
outside. The whole is pierced with air-shafts like pigeon-hol 
apparently for the purpose of drying the bricks. Whether ' 
square sides were originally continued to the top or whetl 
there were steps towards the summit has not been decided, 

Messrs. Doulton have now an exhibition of pottery at th 
galleries on the Albert Embankment principally for the ben: 
of colonial and other visitors. =... 

The Candidates for the membership of the Académie « 
Beaux-Arts rendered vacant by the death of M. Coquart ; 
M. Charles Gérault, architect of the Petit Palais ; M. Guac 
of the Post Office; M. Laloux, of the railway station on | 
Quai d’Orsay, and M. Rédon, of the Rubens Gallery. 

The Archbishop. of Canterbury on Monday consecra' 
the new chapel at Tonbridge School. It is designed by | 
architect, Mr. W. Campbell Jones, to seat 509 persons. T 
bays, cloisters and permanent.vestries, however, remain to 
added when funds permit. . The total cost will amount 
23,000/. or 24,000/, of which some 9,o000/. has still to be rais 
The length of the completed building will be 156 feet interna 
by 41 feet wide, and the height from the floor to the top of | 
arched ceiling is 58 feet. 

The Board of Management of the Manchester Ro 
Infirmary are able to announce, on the authority of the st 
committee, that the plans for the buildings will be ready 
June 17., Owing to the Coronation festivities it was consider 
that a delay should be allowed before considering them, a 
the meeting will accordingly be held in the third week of Jul 

Marble is said to have been found in Prince Edwa 
Island, Alaska, which is comparable in colour and texture W! 
Carrara marble. ° he ae 

MM. Bouguereau, as president of the Society of Fren 
Artists, has handed to the French Minister of the Colon 
10,000 francs in aid of the distress in Martinique which h 
followed the volcanic eruption. The Paris Society of Americ 
Painters have subscribed 200 francs. ole 

Mr. Alexander Graham, F.R.I.B.A., the assessor 4 
pointed by the President of the R.I.B.A. to adjudicate on t 
plans submitted in competition for an infirmary at Leight 
made his award as follows :—No. 1. In order of merit. Des! 
No. 51. Scheme 2. J. C. Prestwich, Leigh, Lancs. No 
In order of merit. Design No. 27. Authors, Harry W. P) 
AR.ILBA., & Roger F. Bacon, ARI.B.A., 16 John Stre 
Bedford Row, London, W.C. No. 3. In order of met 
Design No. 3. Authors, T. A. Buttery, F.1.A.S, & 5. 
Birds, Exchange Buildings, Queen Street, Morley. . Fifty-t’ 


_! sets of drawings were submitted. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract 


Aeporter. 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
yeaders. All letters must be - addressed “LEGAL 
_ ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
42 Baditor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
_ and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 
je authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
1 communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
(rrespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we‘ can devote to Corre- 
_ spondence will not usually permit our ‘inserting lengthy 
communications. < 


| 


| TENDERS, ETC. 
t As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 

appearance of Contracts. Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
| ticularly requested that information of this description be 
| forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


_ Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CREWE.—June 12.—Designs are invited for new municipal 
(ices and council chamber. The author of the design which 
jadjudged best will receive a premium of 507, and he will be 
ipointed to carry out the design; second premium, 25/, 
Irticulars will be supplied by the Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
(fices, Crewe. 


_DEpTFORD.—Aug. 30.—Competitive designs are invited 
{'a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of I0o/., 752. 
id 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
(chard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 
2ptford, S.E. 


HARTSHILL. — June 16.— The committee of the North 
‘affordshire infirmary and eye hospital, Hartshill, Stoke-upon- 
‘ent, invite designs for a home for nurses at Hartshill, Stoke- 
(-Trent. Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
«bert E. Boyce, secretary and house governor. 

) InD1A —Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
i3ction of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
‘Allahabad. A premium of 2,009 rupees will be awarded to 
i? design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
dian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
‘emorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India, 


— 


— 


_ IRELAND.—June 2 —The Belfast Harbour Commissioners 
invite tenders and designs for the decoration and illumination, 
by electricity or otherwise of the harbour office and the south 
end of the Glasgow shed, Donegall Quay, in connection witk 
the celebration of the coronation of King Edward VIt. Mr, 
G. F. L. Giles, harbour engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 

LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Churc 
House, Liverpool, © , 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited for new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the: Hornby Street area. Premiums of 250/,° 
1507. ‘and roo/, respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town’ 
Clerk. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.— Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of I1oo/., 5o0/. and’ 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—Designs are invited for municipal 
buildings, fire station, public baths, &c. Premiums of 200/,, 
1oo/. and 50/. are offered for the three best designs in order of» 
merit. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor to the Council, Totten- 
ham. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—June 27.—Competitive designs are 
invited for a new higher-grade school to accommodate’ 1,200 
children, schoolkeeper’s house, &c., proposed to be erected in 
Elwick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. : 
Premiums of 75/7. and 35/. respectively. Mr. J. Robson Smith, ° 
clerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGION.—June 11.—For erection of the basement 
storey of workshop block, excavating and levelling the site and 
drainage of the Accrington new works, Spring Hill. Mr. 
Henry Ross, 15 Cannon Street, Accrington. 

ASHINGTON.—June 6,—For erection of a Primitive Metho- 
dist church, classrooms and vestries at New Hirst, Ashington. 
Mr. T. Tulip, Whinney Hill, Choppington, 

ASPATRIA.—June 11.—For erection of a cottage house at 
Aspatria. Mr. W. Sanderson, 45 Park Road, Aspatria. 

BARNES.—June 9.—For erection of seven maisonette 
dwelling-houses, Lonsdale Road. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, 
architects, 90 and gt Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

BIRKDALE.—June 16.—For erection of a chapel and lodge 
at the new cemetery, Liverpool Road, South Birkdale, Mr. 
Albert Schofield, architect, 45 Weld Road, Birkdale. 

BIRKENHEAD.—June 1o.—For erection of a warehouse at 
Morpeth Dock, Birkenhead, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K, Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

BIRMINGHAM.—June 2.—For putting-in the foundations 
and lower storey of the buildings and the installation of a power 
station at the Birmingham University. Messrs. Aston Webb 
& E. Ingress Bell, architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

BosTON.—June 2.—For additions and alterations to the 
isolated ward at the fever hospital in Skirbeck, Boston, Lincs. 
Mr. Jas. Rowell, architect, Borough Offices, Boston. 

BOUGHTON.—June 9.—For erection of engine and boiler- 
houses, &c., at Boughton, Notts. Mr.,W. B. Starr, architect, 
12 St. Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 

BRADFORD.—June 13.—For erection of a school at Lapage 
Street. Mr. Thos. Garbutt, clerk, &c., School Board office, 
Manor Row, Bradford. 


SPECIALTY. —— 
: ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACKS — 


ON THE 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 
lsbons Custodis Chimney Construction Co., SHEFFIELD. ': 
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BRIGHOUSE.—June 13.—For erection of a silk mill with 
engine-house, staircase, &c. Mr. George Hepworth, architect, 
20 Bradford Road, Brighouse. 

BRINKLOW.—For enlargement of the cemetery, Brinklow. 
Mr. H. Newitt, Brinklow. 

BROOMHILL.—June 20.—For erection of store premises and 
managei’s house at Red Row. Mr. Thos. Tulip, Whinney 
Hill, Choppington. 

BUXTON —For alterations and additions to Highfield 
House, Hardwick Mount. Messrs. Garlick & Flint, architects, 
‘Terrace Road, Buxton. 

CASTLETON.—June 7.—For addition of two rooms and 
water-closet to the Vicarage, Westerdale, near Castleton sta- 
tion. Mr. Thomas Stokes, architect, Thirsk. 

CiTy OF LONDON.—June 3.—For alterations and additions 
to the underground convenience in Circus Place, London Wall. 
The Town Clerk, Public Health Department, Guildhall. 

COCKERMOUTH —For erection of schoolrooms at the 
industrial school, Cockermouth. Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver, 
county architect, Cockermouth. 

CROYDON.—June 2.—For erection of a screen wall at the 
rear of the electric-light works. Mr. E. Mawdsley, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Croydon. 

DEAL.—June 13.—For erection of an orphanage at the 
convent, West Street, Deal. Plans and spicifications, &c., 
may be seen at the Convent, Deal. 

DEWSBURY.—June 16.—For erection of a covered market 
in Corporation Street. Mr G. Trevelyan Lee, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

DEVONPORT.—June 14 — For the construction of about 
1,400 lineal yards of brick culvert, 3 feet by 2 feet, from Ford 
Valley to the fish pond at Camel’s Head, and about 210 lineal 
yards of 3 feet 6 inch diameter culvert on the fish pond site at 
Camel’s Head. Mr. A B. Pilling, town clerk, Devonport. 

EASTRY (KENT) —June 3 —For alterations and additions 
to the infectious hospital at the workhouse. Mr. W. J. 
Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

EDMONTON. — June 17.— For erection of schools at 
Montague Road and Houndsfield Road. Each school has 
four departments, and will accommodate 1,360 children. Mr. 
H. W. Dobb, architect, 99 Church Street, Lower Edmonton. 

ELLAND.—June 4.— For erection of two semi-detached 
villa residences, outbuildings, &c, in Hullen Edge Road, 
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Elland, Yorks. Mr. Fred. F. Beaumont, architect, Southgate | 
Chambers, Halifax. 

EPPING.—June 4.—For erection of an infants’ school to | 
accommodate 250 children at St. John’s Road, Epping, Essex. 
Messrs. Harrington & Ley, architects, 65 Bishopsgate Street 
Without, E C. | 

EXETER.—June 5 —For erection of a Wesleyan church in 
Sidwell Street, Exeter. Mr. Fredk. J. Commin, architect. 
7 Bedford Circus, Exeter. : 

FARNWORTH.—June 2 —For erection of a warehouse. Mr, 
J. H. Taylor, architect, 15 Grove Street, Farnworth. 

FARSLEY.—June 2.—For reconstruction of boiler-house and 
dye-house, and the erection of a brick chimney at the Cape 
Mills, Farsley, Yorks. Mr. Walter D. Gill, architect, Summer- 
ville Terrace, Stanningley. 

GAISGILL —For erection of a bridge over the river Lune, 
near Gaisgill, Westmorland) Mr. Joseph Bintley, county 
surveyor, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. Sa 

GLOUCESTER.—June 10—For construction of a subway 
under the railway near Gloucester station, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, 
Paddington Station. 

GRIMSBY —June 3—For erection of a corrugated iron 
building, 33 feet 6 inches by 19 feet 6 inches, containing six 
rooms. Mr H. Gilbert Whyatt, borough surveyor, Town Hall 
Square, Grimsby. 

GRIMSBY.—June 10.—For alterations at the police-station 
and weights and measures office, King Edward Street. 
Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, borough surveyor, Town Hall Square, 
Grimsby. 

HADLEY.—June 14.—For erection of cemetery chapel, lodge 
and entrance gates at Hadley, Salop) Mr. C. R. Dalgleish, 
architect, Central Chambers, Wellington. 

HAGGERSTON.—June 7.—For erection of bath and wash- 
houses, Mansfie'd Street. Mr H. Mansfield Robinson, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Old Street, E.C, 

HALESOWEN.—June 7.—For rebuilding a portion of Forge 
Bridge in the Dudley Road, Halesowen, Worcester. Mr. A. E. 
Brooks, assistant surveyor, Breedon Cross, King’s Norton. 

HALIFAX.—June 2.—For new seats and alterations to 
desks at Wainstalls school, painting and colouring at several 
schools, for the School Board. Mr. W. H. Ostler, clerk, School 
Board Offices, 22 Union Street. 


MANUFACTURED 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Oouncils. 


No Laminations. 


PATENT. INDURATED STONE 


BY THE 


PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 


City Offices: 21 Gt. St. Helen’s, London, E. 


Works—-MILLWALL, E. Sees 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAI 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars fom MIRTJOR & CO. 


SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &o. 


and is a pleasing — 
Stain. | 


* 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


THE KING. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. e 
No Air Cavities. Non=Porous. Frostproof. nis 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 
Never becomes Slippery. 


Suitable alib 
for STEPS, LANDING! 
WINDOW and DOOR HEAD; 
SILLS, JAMBS, or any purpose for whit 
NATURAL or ARTIFICIAL STONE GAN BE USEI 
WILL LAST A CENTURY. 


The HARD YORK NONSLIP STONE CO: 


(BRANCH OF BROOKS, Lv.), 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway 


Head Offices: HALIFAX, 
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HASTINGS.—June 12.—For erection of a boundary wall 
ound the new workhouse premises at Ore. Mr. A. W. 
ffery, architect, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
HEBBURN.—June 3—For erection in the park of tennis- 
use, store, bowl-house, shelters, &c. Particulars can be 
tained from the Surveyor to the Hebburn Urban District 
muncil. 

Hutt —For erection of the chancel of the new church in 
bert Avenue. Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther & Walker, archi- 
sts, Hull. 

IRELAND —June 2 —For erection of a town hall, Macroom. 
'¢ A. W. Barnard, architect, Macroom. 

IRELAND.—June 2.—For enlargement of a house at Muney- 
;mey. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 South 
all, Cork. 

IRELAND.—June 5.—For erection of about 100 artisans’ 
yellings, and the construction of roads and sewers, &c, at 
yeenstown. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 South 
all, Cork. 

[RELAND.—June 12 —For erection ofa villa at Shantallow, 
yndonderry. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, architect, 28 Carlisle Road, 
yndonderry. 

_ JRELAND —June 13.—For crection of gentleman’s residence 
/d offices at Fernhurst Road, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & 
yn, architects, 28 South Mali, Cork. 
| KEIGHLEY —June 2.—For additions and alterations to 
rake and Tonson’s Girls’ Grammar school, Keighley. 
essrs J. B. Bailey & Son, architects, 3 Scott Street, Keighley. 
_ LAMBETH —June 5.—For supplying and fitting-up five 
parate slipper baths in an existing room at the Kennington 
gad baths. . Mr. Henry J. Smith, town clerk, Lambeth Town 
all, Kennington Green, S.E. 

_ LANCASTER.—June 2.—For erection of shop and two 
juses. Caton. Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Castle 
ark, Lancaster. 


| 


| MANCHESTER.—June 5.—For erection of a temporary 
yspital pavilion at the workhouse, Delaunay’s Road, Crump- 
Jl. Messrs. Thomas Worthington & Son, architects, 46 Brown 
reet, Manchester. 

_ MANSFIELD.—June 16.—For alterations to and fitting-up 
tof the basement of the town hall buildings as public 
mveniences. Mr. J. Harrop White, town clerk, Town Hall, 


ansfeld. 


)DRO-EXTRACTORS 
Tee 


| ESTAB.] 


N Telegrams, 


| THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPARY. 


LIMITED. 


MANSFIELD —June 16.—For alterations and additions to 
public baths. Mr. J. Harrop White, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Mansfield. 


MASHAM.—June 4.—For erection of schoolroom, &c., to 
the Wesleyan chapel, Ilton, near Masham. Mr. George 
Thackray, Ilton, Masham. 


NEWTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—June 2.—-For erection of in- 
fant schools, Wargrave, Newton-in-Makerfield, Lancs.’ Mr. 
Samuel Dring, architect, Market Chambers, Earlestown. 


PONTEFRACT —June 2.—For erection of sanatorium at 
Ackworth school, near Pontefract. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, 
architects, Feethams, Darlington. 


REDRUTH —June 11.—For rebuilding shop premises in 
Fore Street, Redruth, and for alterations to adjoining premises. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


RuGBy.—June 17.—For erection of five shops, assembly 
hall, educational rooms, &c., in Chapel Street, Rugby. Mr. 
J. T. Franklin, architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 


SCARBOROUGH.—June 4—For erection of an infectious 
diseases hospital in Newby Lane. Mr. Harry W. Smith, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Scarborough. 


SCOTLAND —June 2.—For erection of a free library at 
Lossiemouth. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittett, architects, 
Elgin. 

SCOTLAND.—June 6——For erection of a house in Seafield 
Square, Rothes. Mr. William Sharp, Rothes. 


SHEPHERD'S BUSH.—June 23—For erection of a work- 
house and infirmary adjoining Wormwood Scrubs. Messrs. 
Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


SHOEBURYNESS.—June 3—For erection at the gasworks 
of a pair of semi-detached cottages, coal-store, office and store, 
and a roof over purifiers. Mr. Harold Harris, surveyor, 
Clarence Chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 


SITTINGBOURNE.—For erection of a villa residence. at 
Green Street. Mr. Lucas, Alfred House, Teynham, Sitting- 
bourne. 

STAFFORD.—June 2.—For cleaning, repairing and painting 
the interior and exterior of the annexe at the isolation hospital, 
Tillington ; also the Lammascote Farm buildings. Mr. W. 
Blackshaw, borough surveyor, Borough Hall, Stafford. 


THE WOOD CARYING CO,, 


| | LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone, (Manufacturers of Fancy Sclid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


(1871. 


( 
862. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs. | 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


fn! SS ‘ BrPesnneee De aca ener aa 
UT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, ouans,” covumus, weabs, sttzs, 
m|| ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
MOTHERWELL. &e., &e., in their famous 


| _ostatoaues Fane, LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


WOOD TURNERY, °!*K SEA GREEN STONE, 
are, Round, Twisted Balusters, MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


Newols, £0. PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 


eam -& WOOD, Ltd. 
| Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. oa theneuihisce 
Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 


ite bal A ie D despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN CN APPLICATION 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
DECORATIWVE GLASS 
For ECCLESIASTICAL, DOMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
Telephone No, 91 Kino’s Cross. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 
9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, ** Edgythe, London,” 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 


THE 
oe <4 Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. an iF eeng 
‘ Siemosiihe ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. i av Rox WORTLEY F an i 
, > 
: Rees WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. Ripa ide yy (Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Ltd.), 
vy IN THE KrIN@poM. 


WELI-BoRING TOOLS 


and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


LARGEST STEAM 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
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WAKEFI4LD—June 12.—-For ventilation, cleaning and 
decoration of the Chapelthorpe Church, Wakefield, and inser- 
tion of leaded windows, -erection of new screens, alteration of 
existing screens, supply of gas chandeliers, &c., and paving of 
chancel.. Rev..L. Busch, Chapelthorpe Vicarage, Wakefield. 

WALES.—June 2.—For erection of an infants’ school to 
accommodate about 210 children, with the outbuildings and 
appurtenances, at the Causeway, Aberavon, Glam. Messrs. 
“Thomas & James, architects, Port Talbot. 

WALES.—June 3-—For erection of a vicarage house at 
Cwmddauddwr, Rhayader, Radnorshire Mr. R. Wellings 
Thomas, architect, Victoria Chambers, Llandrindod Wells, 


WALES.—June 5.—For reslating and restoration of St. 
Mary’s Church, Aberdare. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, archi- 
tect; Cardiff. 


WALES.—June 9.—For erection of a vestry at Tyntyla, 
Lhwynypia. Messrs. Lewis & Morgan, architects, Dunraven 
-Street, Tonypandy. 

WALES.—June 9.—For erection of a higher elementary 
school at Pentre, Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

WARRINGTON.—June 2.—For construction of an under- 
ground convenience. Mr. Thomas Longdin, borough surveyor, 
Town Hall, Warrington. 


WARWICK,—June 3 —For erection cf a cottage in Bowling 
Green Street. Mr. F. P. Trepess, architect, 1 Church Street, 
Warwick. 

West HAmM.—June 10.—For erection of mortuary, Ord- 
nance Road, Canning Town, E.. Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, town 
clerk, West Ham. 


WEST HAM.—June 10 —For cleansing, repair and painting 

of eighteen schools during the summer vacation, for the West 
- Ham School Board. Mr. William Jacques, architect, 2 Fen 
. Court, E.C. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—June 3-—For erection of stable 
extension of the model mews, Post Office Lane. Messrs. S. J. 
Wilde & Fry, architects, Weston-super- Mare. 

WETHERBY.—For pulling-down Bramham Bridge and 
rebuilding same with steel girders. Mr. John Houfe, Mont- 
pellier Chambers, Harrogate. 

WHITEHAVEN.—June 9—For erection of two houses, 
Messrs. Pickering, Crompton & Son, architects, 11 Lowther 


WILLENHALL —June 2.—For erection of classrooms an 
cloakrooms at the Short Heath Board schools, near Willenhal 
Mr. Joseph P. Baker, architect, Willenhall. « ~ By 


WoRTHING —June 16.—For erection of a circular bric 
chimney-shaft at the electric generating station, High Stree: 
Worthing, 140 feet high from the ground level and 7 fee 
6 inches inside diameter at the top. Mr. W. Verrall tow: 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Worthing. a | 


SUBWAYS IN THE CITY. . 
IN his report to the Corporation on the subject of the work 
executed during last year by the Public Health Department 
the City engineer (Mr. D. J. Ross) states that beneath the City 
streets there are one and a half miles of subways under thi 
control of the Corporation, but there are other. subways no 
controlled by the City authorities. The lengths of gas, water 
telegraph and other tubes laid in the corporate subways extenc 
over eleven miles, being an increase of three miles during the 
year. The electric-light and telegraph conduits alone contair 
some thousands of miles of wire. The inspector of subway: 
reports that 15,335 workmen and others were admitted during 
the year for various purposes. The engineer also submits some 
figures with reference to the cleansing of the City, within which 
more than 300,000 persons pass the day and nearly 100,00¢ 
carriages enter and leave. The quantity of water for washing 
was 37,708,690 gallons, while the amount of refuse removec 
was sufficient to fill 44,975 vans, together with sweepings and 
slops from the public ways, making a total of 75,090 loads 
The refuse destroyed at Lett’s wharf was represented by 
22,657 loads, which produced a residuum of 3,961 loads of value. 
less clinker, for the removal of which the Corporation had to 
pay. 


THE new rooms erected in High Barhom, N.B, by the 
Kilbarchan Liberal Association are now open. Mr Howie i: 
the architect. The new building, which cost upwards of 1,250/. 
is built of red stone from Lockerbriggs Quarry, and is a doubie. 
storey building, the ground floor containing a reading-room 
games-room, ladies and gentlemen’s committee-rooms, while 


Street, Whitehaven. 


the upper floor is to be used as a billiard-room, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
Bithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to | 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printedincolours. - 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
_, ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
®?RACVE'Ss TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
@que) to Lithography and 50 per cent.CHEAPER. Prices and 
imeens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
4echitects' and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream, 


OLDACRES & CO., 62 CHANCERY LANR, 


LONDON, W.Q. 
‘Quantities '' Box, 14’"x 9x5", 9s. each. 
2elephone No, 1750, Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘ Oldacres. London.” 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Epecial Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Wenets, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dyrppers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline en blue ground,and darklineon white ground 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates.Skilled staff. 


‘*Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 18 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.O. 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


Catalogues on Application. 


The Company work their own Mines.of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


\Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Aandsomely bound in Cloth. 
Price 12s. 60. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, E.C, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (u 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), _ 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sampl 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPO 


eee 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPI 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMO! 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broady 


WESTMINSTER. 
_ Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, Cartoons, Londo 
pane SL RA 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTOR 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Ct 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. — 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Rest 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,” _ 


BEECHINGS, LT! 
“ What we 
can do 


for YOU. 
Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beauti 
printed Pamphlet, aes 


= 163 STRAND : 


Gilt Lettere 


a May 30, 1902. ] 


TENDERS. 
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BEXLEY. 


For proposed new farm-buildings, farmhouse and lodge at 


i ABERDARE. Woollet: Hall, Bexley, Kent. Mr. ERNEST H. ABBOTT, 
or supply of a vertical boiler, 9 feet nie 4 feet. architect, 6 Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, W.C. Quantities 
_ Murphy Bros. , : . £87 10 oO by Mr. A. JOHNSON, 34 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Marshall, Sons & Co. ee FAeTO NO Circus, E.C. 
J. Williams & Son. - . : 68 15 oOo Farm-buildings. Veg, 
_ Lliswerry Engineering Co. . : : 68 0 o Stebbing & Pannett . : £1,400 0 0 
_ Britannia Works . : ‘ , % 66 I0 oO Henry Dunn 1,326 19 8 
_ T. Green & Son 65 0 Oo W.H.Smith . » ON 218 tase 
A, Roberts & Co.. 65 0 oO eA Ae i 
_ A, Dodman & Co. 64 11 o a ee Farmhouse. 
_ Hewitt & Kellett . ey Oe 63 0 Oo] We Ae Or 997. SAF 
Cradley Boiler Works . sie 62 0 oO Te Ack 975.79) 00 
Smee. Umpleby. .. . . .. Gagachnb:| C0 paige eral oe ne 933 9 0 
_ J. Schofield & Co.. ; ; 3 , 2 0LAO HW D Leena S292 a> 
Bmeeernilips  .  . .- BcaMOMOU is. ery sean 916 15 Io 
Grantham Crank Co. . £1 6031580 & ‘Salt mit a 3 . 
4 W. W. COLTMAN, Loughborough (accepted ) 16,6015 O.0 J. Ellingham& ‘Sons kos tomo 
ALNWICK. Stebbing & Pannett . : . . - 750 0 O 
"or sewerage works, water supply, street construction, paving, Lodge. 
 &c. Mr. G. WILSON, town surveyor. F. P. Duthoit t 597 0 @ 
 MACLAREN & Co., Embleton Woodstead, R. & E. Evans. 526 0 O 
_ Christon Bank, R.S.O., Northumberland W. G. Brown 495.9. 9 
(accepted) . =| AS pea hae 64,2 3 11 iF ae 487 0 0 
| SAL Ee tere o oO 
| AYLESBURY. Wi Hy Smith). ean ie 5 9 
‘or sanitary works at the union house. J. Ellingham & Sons 457 13 @ 
A. MAYNE & SONS, Station Street (accepted) . £66 10 o Henry Dunn ; 453 19 oO 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. Stebbing & Pannett . 400 9 @ 
‘or erection of additional buildings at the Bishop’s Stortford 
Urban District Council Offices in North Street. Mr. 
R. S. SCOTT, surveyor. ; F SEEN TWOOU: 
| Redding & Sons . . ; ; : - £83 o o | For erection of a residence, Brook Street. Mr. ARTHUR T. G. 
D. Robinson . : 750 0 WoobDs, architect, Brentwocd. 
(a J- MARKWELL, Bishop’ s Stortford (accepted) . 57 10 oO A. W. Robins noe 895 Oo @ 
Hammond & Son 1,767 0 @ 
BLACKBURN. Parmenter. 1,645 0 @ 
‘or alterations and additions to the electrical fire-alarm instal- A. Gozzett . 1,595 0 oO 
lation at the workhouse. Mr. F. C. RUDDLE, architect. mer otter | 1,575 0.0 
G. H. Woops & Co., Northgate, Blackburn F. Wilmott 1,538 0 o 
(accepted ) 5 : Opell “ 169 1,143 Burtwell & Jarvis 1,445 0 0 
Note.—Six competitors. HARRIS & ROWE, Shoeburyness (accepted) 1,400 0 O 


— 
— 


| A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


IAG TAR PAVING, 


{ntificial Stone § Mosaic, 

— Moulded or Plain, 

IW SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
a Manufacturers & Contractors. 


ic. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
SB Pee ONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.H. 


ELDON STONE. 


_ A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


ot blefor allkinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
a 18 ified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


JON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
| with Great DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


e 10 _ For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
J0 ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
| a i ed 


TE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
ARBLE QUARRIES CO., LTD., 


¢ QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


LATE SLABS of any dimensions for 
P lio Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &, 


Prices and full et elas on Roleten: 
E TIME. 
SVE MONEY. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


py nalONS, OOUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 


&e. Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, | 
Artesian and other Wells Bored and | | v 


oe Water Finder, 
“\', giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated | 
3 free—Address. W, STONE, Artesian and Con- | 
hg Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. | 


'REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


‘In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 


Fibrous Plaster 


OXYLIN 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 6d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & GO. 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 


Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


’ Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue, 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 

PADIHAM, LANCS 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


WARMING 


VAL DE TRAVERS) 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIO, 
I8 THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


a ae aes HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


— dame Bedford & Ca. 


(Successors to 
JHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& Hitt & hee 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


IX “EXCELSIOR” EXKAUST ANG 
, SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapt2d to any Style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c.. forwarded em 
application. 

Tele. Address, 

* Ventilator, Halifax. i) 


KEG. No. 321530, 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Darap 


Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheda, 


LIMITED, Coacn-houses, &c. 
ENGINEERS, ; 
CONTRACTOR TO J8@ a “I. ESTABLISHED 
LIVERPOOL, (a. covernmunt FOGG 1851. 


Every description ot ckohiaie laid and supplied, 


T. mae 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
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BROWNHILLS. CHADWELL HEATH. 
For erection of a corrugated iron hospital for eight beds. For erection of farm-buildings at the asylum, Chadwell Heath, 
G. P. BANBURY, Leytonstone (accepted) . HA225610' 0 Essex. Mr. J. G. MORLEY, borough engineer. 
Dupont & Co. . d ; : ode - £6,879 0 0 
BUSHEY. Gregar & Son . : 5 : ; ; -° 6,426 igen 
For sewerage works at Bushey, Herts. Mr. ERNEST LAILEY Het) Carteraa. ; : “ : - » 6,350: 408 © 
surveyor, C. North . ,; 4 a S .- . & 6,287 oOo 
Henkins . : ; ‘ : : F af, GOSZINOM SC G. Wise’ . . > 6281 2am 5 
Davis & Bennett : : ‘ 5 : . I,002) 0° 0 Ss: PARMENTER, Braintree (accepted) : «5.033 amn 
Swan 5 5 : ° : : . 935 "0 0 CROPWELL BUTLER. 
Meston & Hale. : : : : , : 863 © ©] For alterations and additions to the Ploughinn. Mr, Fi 
Dean : F ‘ 4 A 5 833 0 0 C. MARTIN, architect, oe Ca Angel Row, 
Dupont Ss COM 6 5 4 5 é : 823 (oe) Nottingham. 
G. Ro Manniiut = See eee od oe eee CO aOR © W. Wilson... +e) ss 
G. Pitkin . » + «+ 687 0 O| | J Bates’ +... 1. +.) <4). 1s 3S 
H. BRowN, Watford (accepted) : ; ; 620 0.10 W. Bickerstaff. ‘ : - eae 
Swaker . , : : 622) 00 H. PARR, Radcliffe (accepted) » ms ; « 41f (Fea 
Gal oladeesa. ; j 5 : A ; 600 0 oO COVENTRY. 
For main drainage works at Foleshill. Mr. C. NicHoLson 
CARLISLE. LAILEY, engineer, 6 The Sanctuary, Westminster. 
For reconstruction and rearrangement of the drainage system JOHNSON ’BROS., The Barton, Hereford (ac- 
and sanitary fittings at the Board schools. Mr. JOHN cepted ) i 5 : : z - . £22, 000 0 o 
LITTLE, engineer, Viaduct Chambers, Carlisle. DARLINGTON. 
Drainage. For painting the various buildings at the Corporation ane 
Crow. .. . : . : ; : 5 £373 78 NELSON & TAYLOR, Skinnergate (accepéed). 
J. Beaty 3 . : : ; . : 305.0. 0 Note.—Four other tenders received. — 
R, Little : Se 2a S/O a0 DEWSBURY. 
J. & R. BELL, Nelson Street (accepted) . - 345 © ©O| For erection of a boundary wall and street works in Headfeld 
Sanitary plumbing. Road, Savile Town, Thornhill. Mr. S. W. PARKER, 
D. Thomsons.. . 5 : ; ; R27 2 es Tae surveyor. 
Taylor . tee. ; ‘ 5 é 2 2 SAT TES F. P. SHEARD, Thornhill (accepted) . 4 - £106 0 0 
Crow . : ° : : 5 F : ak24u 5 4 O ERITH. 
W. Batey, jun. . ‘ ’ , : : . 223 4 3] For street works in Vickers Road, St. John’s Road and Church 
Prilts woe 4 : ; ‘ :  S2TOUPOUCO Road, Erith. Mr. A. H. JENNINGS, surveyor. 
Wilson & Faulder : : ‘ : : See 217 O £0 Fry Bros. . : 4 \ : : Sh 232 10820 
W. Foster . : ZI AMY ILI T. Adams . , 5 j : ; 5 1,215 0 0 
GRAHAM & CRAW FORD, English Street, Carlisle Wimpey & Co. . : 5 ; : ; . 1;201° O10 
(accepted ) : : : : : fhe d Blot oh kae) Cs. -Beliaa ais : - : ; : 1,120 Tie 
Wilson, Border & Co. : : ; ’ . 1,088 16 Io 
CHELTENHAM. R. Ballard : ‘ : é ; > ‘5,077 amet 
For erection of a chalet at the Essex lodge entrance to Pitville A. Gatleyses. F ; ; : : . 13,060 0 0 
Park. Free & Sons . . 1,050 sige 
Collings & Godfrey. if 385 5070 Road Maintenance and Stone Supply Go: . > O84 ner 
A. C, & S, BILLINGS, Cheltenham ( (accepted ) 93375 OmeO W. H. WHEELER, Southwark (accepted) . . SAgO8 —_ 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL. AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


“Impermeable” Concrete Pavint 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLE3, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Windo\ 
Dressings, &¢. Fireproof Floors and stairs. 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E 


VENTILATION AND WARMIN( 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air. 
HE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED 
MADEIRA IS BROUGHT TO BRITA 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E. 
And 109 Hope Streel, GLASGOW. 


American Maple Flooring 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introducec 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.\ 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London. 
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GLOUCESTER. 


HASTINGS. 


» repair and reconstruction of the roof of the Eastgate | for warming and hot-water supply, &c, of temporary buildings 


Market. 
‘reeman & Jones. : : : 
h. King & Sons 
, Gurney . ; 


GREEN WICH. 


houses, London Street. 

N. Mills. 7 ‘ 3 

N. Preston . 7 : ; : 
j, GRAVES, Greenwich (accepted ) 


HAMMERSMITH. 


fr erection of boundary walls to enclose the site of the pro- 
_ posed new Board-room and clerk’s offices, receiving home 
for children, and out-relief department at Goldhawk Road, 
RICHARDSON, architect, 


Shepherd’s Bush. Mr. J. H. 


Mr. R. READ, city surveyor. 


_ ByaRD & SONS, Gloucester (accepted ). 


f- repairing the exterior stonework and painting certain 
_ exterior wood and ironwork at the public baths and wash- 


at Brede. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer. 
- £1,393 10 II UNITY Woop AND IRON Co,, Station Works, 
1,348 0 0 Padiham (accepted) . : .£120 0 0 
1,300) ¥22 
1,148 0 O| For erection of an iron building at the fish market. Mr. Petts 
PALMER, borough engineer. 
LIGHTFOOT & IRELAND, Cazenove Works, Caze- 
nove Road, Stoke Newington (accepted ). 2 £255) 2; 0 


7 £2008 08 0 
162 13 O 
190, 10= 0 


HUDDERSFIELD. 


For erection of a clothing establishment in Fitzwilliam Street 
Messrs. JOHN KirK & SON, architects. 


Accepied tenders. 

M. Brook, mason. 

J. Hollings, joiner. 
W. E. Jowitt, plasterer. 


ee icy” ey sales WANG2uE GRO Crossley & Bould, plumber. 

g. Lyford . acisligofo Lunn & Cardew, painter. 

[. Barker & Co. 1,496 faye) Pickles Bros., slater.. 

‘J. Mears ; 5 1,47 5as0n, 2 J. Cooke, concreter. 

E. A. Roome & Co. . 1,450 0 O H. Brook:& Co., ironfounder. — 

j. Dolman & Co. Edis: 0.0 W. H. Heywood & Co., patent glazing. 

T. Bendon ; , 1,399 90 O 

‘Martin, Wells & Co. 1,399 © ©) For erection of seven blocks of hospital buildings and boundary 

Hibberd Bros, Ltd. . LEE eee: walls at Spring Hill, Meltham. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 

T, H. Kingerlee & Sons B33 do ONO Market Place, Huddersfield. 

‘H. Windsor. & Co. 129300. °9 

‘S)W. Moscrip. 1,329 9 0 Accepted tenders. 

J. Chessum & Sons . T. 310; -00-0 A. & T. Haigh, Golcar, mason. | . £6,832 0 0 

Foster Bros. . 12250 (0) +0 J. Varley & Sons, Slaithwaite, joiner 2,359 0 oO 

M. Lascelles & Co. . 1,279 0 O J. W. Kaye, Meltham, plumber FiOS sO 

Hz. J. Greenham t,2757°0: "0 J. Wilkinson & Son, Meltham, slater 1,014.0 0 

F.G. Minter. : . ‘ ‘ ; 127562 OO J. Walker, Slaithwaite, plasterer 707 9% O0 

‘G. Wimpey & Co, The Grove, Hammersmith A & T. Haigh, roadmaking . : : sux 650...0 40 
(accepted ) : ; : 2 41325700 J. Cooke, Littleroyd, Huddersfield, concreter. 488 0 90 

j.McManus.. : 1,248 0 O J. H. Freston, Meltham, painter. ; ‘ ALSeLOw oO 

J.C Richards & Co. 1,236.0 0 W. H. Heywood & Co., Birkby, Huddersfield, 

_B. E. Nightingale 1,225 0 0 patent glazing : ; : 5 : wee s25 Oy O 

‘Watts, Johnson & Co. {,217"20 0 H. Brook & Co, Colne Road, Huddersfield, 

Viney & Stone . 1,197 7 0e-0 ironfounder . : : ; ‘ : ; Liss 0.10 


HOT WATER, 
High and Low 


E AT i Ny C 
i Also STEAM. 


\. FRED GRINDROD & CO., 
WEsT st.. SHEFFIELD. 


\slephone No. 2740. VEN Tl LAT i N G 


| WORK GUARANTEED. 
a e 
fone and Granite 


f<EN STONE, 
ING SETTS & 
LS. 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 
THE ‘ 
ENCH ASPHALTE CO, 
/ ARCHITECTS 


jinvited to write for Samples and Prices of 
1 Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
veehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


‘rence Pountney Hill. Cannon St.. B.C. 


DIN, PARKER & 60. 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, 
/ODVILLE, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


\SANITARY 
ARTHENWARE 
\GLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


CE 


Telegrams, 
SLIANCE, Woopvilin.” The “ Vetiauce’” Washdown. 


| 
; 


)) ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS. 


oe 


BLACKWAL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 


RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 
&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


BUILDINGS. 


~~ 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 


Dinner Lifts a Speciality. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


: ee 


DIRECT COUPLED. GALVANIZERS xinos'or [RONWORK. 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR orrices—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 
HAND POWER. | LONDON, E.C. 
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HULL. KEIGHLEY. 

For alterations and additions to the workhouse, Beverley Road. | For erection of a laundry, dwelling-house and Stabling a 

Mr. T. BEECROFT ATKINSON, architect, 11 Trinity House Riddlesden. Mr. HENRY SMITH, architect, Compto 

Lane, Hull. Buildings, Keighley. 1 

Bricklayer and plasterer. Accepted tenders, 

J. CARR, 59 Chornley Street, Hull (accepted) . £2,845 10 o W. Baker, Gladstone Street, mason 3 . £404 Ho ( 

Joiner. J Hartley, Lawkholme Mill, joiner 123-0 d 

F. SINGLETON, 81 Witham, Hull (accepted) . 1,490 © Oo W. Bottomley, Bow Street, plumber . 3 od 

Llectrical engineer. W. Thornton, Bromley Road, Bingley, slater 46 0 ¢ 

A. REAME & Co, Hepworths Arcade, Hull A. Sawley, Parson Street, plasterer 26 Bees c| 

(accepted ) 5 , ; ‘ 61 10 oO T. Harrison, Bow Street, painter : 4 x 633 4 

Slater. 

HULL GENERAL BUILDERS, Lockwood Street, LETCHMORE HEATH. a 

Hull (accepted) é : ; ; : 150 16 6| For sewerage and sewage disposal'works at Letchmore Heath, 

Plumber. Mr. ERNEST LAILEY, surveyor. a. | 

ATKINSON & Son, Carr Lane, Hull (accepted) 667 0.0 H. Brown, Watford (accepted ) : : - £2,200 © ey 

Stonemason | 

QUIBELL & SON, 4o Fountain Road, Hull ; LONDON eCHOvE BOARD. = ae a 

(accepted) ‘ { : : : . 259 0 O The exteriors of the following schools will be painted 
Painter. between May 24 and June ar :— 


STEPHENSON & CHRISTOPHER, 423 Prynne Sayer Street, | 


Street, Hull (accepted) . Rs O09 Ti aC hall ley ce eee 8 ee 
IRELAND. W. Banks . : ‘ ; : : é » 188 iG. * 6) 

For extension of Messrs. Cannock & Co.’s premises, Brunswick J. Greenwood ., A : : os pee - 188 0 o 
Street, Limerick. Mr. R. FOGERTY, architect, Limerick. W. Sayer & Son. : F ‘ : E . TOZemae o| 

D. O'Sullivan . , . : : 7 £3,039 20.0 J. Appleby . : : ; i i , - 362 aaa 6 | 
Michael Gough. ; : : 3 8,000.0 6 W. V. GOAD (accepted ) ‘ F 5 ‘ - 158 oo 
i eee AEDS a ME ah aS ae Fa oe az 3 Hackford Road (both schools). / 
eee ; c : } ; ; ae . Watkins . ; 4 : : ; ; »-Z419 0 o 
GORI BEAN SE SON! (accepted) 7700.1 <7 ama mee mee yates ea 2" ae Io o 
For remodelling buildings at Castleblayney Union infirmary J. Appleby . ; : ? ; ae . STO. 
and providing wards for the treatment of consumptives. Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. , ; E « [268 ger o | 

Pi Duly) ee : : . ‘ . . - £684 15 o Rice & Son. : : : 189 0 o 
J. CALLAN, Castleblayney (accepted) . ‘ ie 3756 10 E. Triggs ; ; : : 165 0 ° 
For construction of a storage reservoir at Barnattin, near MAXWELL Bros., Ltp. (acceptea ) - 149 0 o 
Drogheda, with a capacity of ae 60,0c0,coo gallons. tlaselrigge Road. | 

W. BairRD & Son, Lower Abbey Street, H. & GC Mallets 8 | 

; s ; 5 : = epee r : : 9 0 Oo 

Dublin (accepted) . 5 : : : . £6,606 Fi W, Helorden seas £389 a 
For erection of seventeen labourers’ cottages on selected sites Rice & Son. : . ; : i : . 167.00. 
within the Lurgan rural district. Estregs 3%; 3 j ; ‘ i ’ Ge | 
Accepted tenders. J. Garrett & Son. ; : I5t 00° 

T. Collen, Tandragee, ten houses, 134/. 10s. each; seven Maxwell Bros., Ltd, ; +, L5LAMOsO: | 
houses, 1325. Ios. eacn. E. B. TUCKER (accepted) . «A AGOeiie O 


SSS ng NN eee 7IRL ©. AAbig frm Maney on 
TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT. 
. : bs 4 u BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROA 


Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London.’ LONDON ,» B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn 


FOR ALL CLIMATE: 
| WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
_ INSECT-PROOF. — 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JorTsts. 
DAMP and DEApENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
ALER © | W A L KER & S0 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, \ 
BG bes Ep 3 3 y S: Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. _ 
a EE TEE ETS CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECIALISTS IN : 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c 
FEXECUTED IN Apts. PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. ‘ 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building: 


Holborn (Messrs. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,090 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, « Walkers, Concreters, Pudsey 


Placed under Floor Boards BXCLUD 


bes oe Economy in Coal Consumption, and a guarantee that th 


BRITISH STEAM SPECIALTIES, LTD. FLEET STREET, LEIGESTER 
BRITISH STEAM SPEGIALTIES, LTD. FLEET STREET. LEIOFSTER 


BEDFORD LEMERE «CO. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To H.M. the King, H.M. Office of Works, H.M. Office of Woods and Forests, the London County Couneil, &¢ 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AND PROOFS DELIVERED SAME DAY. 50,000 ARCHITECTURAL AND DECORATIVE VIEWS: 
OFFIOE HOURS 9 A.M. TO 7 P.M, PRIOE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FRER, 


1a’? STRAND, LONDON, W.c. (Mi Hil) 


TRADE MARK, 


si 


Latchmere (B, G and I). 
Ry. “Watkins : 
'W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. 
E. Flood 
~ Rice & Son. 
Holliday & Greenwood: Ltd. 
_ E. B. Tucker 


_E. TRIGGS (accepted) . sa 


Nynehead Street. 


" S. Musgrove 

| Hayter & Son 
Wz Banks 

Bf & C. Bowyer 
_H. Groves 
_W. J. Howie 


| 


_G, KEMP (accepted ) 


St. Dunstan's Road. 


_€. Gurling . 
_ F,. Chidley . : 
W.R. & A. Hide 
W. Chappell 
Sem. 2.Chinchen . 
W. HAMMOND (accepted ) 


Eglinton Road. 


Hayter & Son 

J. Harries 
|W. jolly. 
| H. Groves . 
E. PROCTOR (accepted ) 


Sidney Road. 


oT Willson . : 
- Collis Willmott & Son: 
W. Silk & Son 
W. Martin . 
_ Chessum & Sons. 
M. Pearson . 
Barrett & Power. 
G. BARKER (accepted ) 


“OOLITE, BATH.” 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


Woodland Road. 


Y J. Harries . ; : ; - : : . £430 0 O 
' £309 2 = J.& C. Bowyer . - ‘ . ; : 2320, O20 
236 0 0 H. Leney & Son. 2 5 . s : i {eon O 
att 016 G. Kemp - : = 50) Ono 
178 0 0 MAXWELL BROS, Lp. eases) : : eae un. O 
164 I0 O 
150 0 0 Hawley Crescent. 
M. Pearson . : ; , : : : 425540; O 
W. Chappell : . : ; : : nda fon. O 
Ligd oI 6 Marchant & Hirst ; i : : - ee oe On O 
190 0 O T. Cruwvys (accepted ) , ‘ é - Peterlee. 
169 10 O 
169 0 O Rotherhithe New Road. 
LK) ged H. Line ; : : “ : ; : . £2791 0. © 
138 I0 0 J. Greenwood eS cm ter cOle 
JS jabs el N T. D. Leng . 252 0 O 
J. Harries ZAI Ono 
W. Banks yh Ley & 
. £226 10 0 Johnson & Co. . : ; - . 175 10 O 
Inezerov oO SAYER & SON (accepted ) 2 . : . 174 0 O 
ordy oO, 0 
198 10 O Monteith Road. 
L/D gti Oo T. H. Jackson . : : ; : ‘ .£521 10 O 
a Ne aie DD) Gibb:& Co. % ‘ . ; : , PRE GY O 
J. F. Holliday. ‘ : , : ~éhou Oo 
Corfield & Co. . : : ; 3 - er4qigy oO. oO 
tobe ON: O G. Wales. ‘ . ; ; : : Se lemae Me. 
B10. 62, 0 J. Dolman & foie é : ; , : Cie make Me 
190 10 O o E. Symes fe : ; P 7 5 He Sylow oN Ke. 
189 0 O Vigor & Co.. : ; : : - 6333740. 0 
159 10 O A. J. SHEFFIELD (accepted) ; . : o- 83242-0140 
; Roman Road. 
wh 259%" 04-0 D. Gibb & Co. . ; : * . ; —L48ti Ot 0 
235 8LOn .O G. Wales. Z : : : : : .° 4257 07 0 
217 10! O Corfield & Co. . ‘ - Z : : . 408 0 0 
199 90 O T.. Hi.jackson =. : : : ’ , VMas->t oC 
Ldss7Oe 0 J. Dolman & Co.. : : : é - «402; 10; O 
TOOg- OF -O Vigor & Co. : : 2 : : : 420359) O° 0 
177 ~O* O 0 Haydon & Sons ‘ ; p : «29210 0 
168 o oO A. J. SHEFFIELD (accepted ) : ‘ 3 : 290° Q.0 


iE FIRMS, L' 


ngecome. BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. ows. et ere 


L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 


BeoorITs, Penecu > Head Offices: TES AAI TEM. ise crosvenon nono, rimtico, 


QUARRIES. 


MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 
Registered BRADFORD. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. WKS Py 
8 Sg 


wer git® | QUARRIES. 


GAv cose’ 
QO ORE? 49° BOX GROUND. 
wer, Teg COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 


er G To be W 
ot ew obtained only of eat GROUND. Penna 
wv The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. RTLAND. TRADE MARK 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” ser ‘i Bl da LTS.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 


IARKER 


JOINERY & CABINET 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL COMPANY, LTD. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


iternal Fittings, Furniture, Wood Mantel Pieces, & Over-Mantels. 


only Address : 


| 
| 
| 


Telephone No. 478. 


CONYBERE ST. BIRMINGHAM. 


Telegrams, “Joinery, Birmingham.” 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Office of Works, War Office, and Admiralty. 
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LONDON. SCOTLAND. | 


For construction of a concrete river wall, about 1,080 feet in | For erection of a villa at Sunnyside, near Montrose, 


: : IN connec 
length, in connection with the Fielder’s Meadow extension tion with the Royal Asylum. Mr, Joun Sim, rGhitec 
of Bishop’s Park, Fulham, facing the river Thames and 160 High Street, Montrose. 
adjoining Putney Bridge. Mr. FRANCIS WOOD, surveyor. Accepted tenders, 

Fasey & Son . BP Reb oe - £14,670 9 o Reid & Burnett, mason, 
G. Osenton . f , 5 : 5 21 .3.3,;132 = 0" sO J. Raitt, joiner, 
F. Osman : 3 3 2 : : » “125800: <0 <0 C. Wood & Co., plumber. 
J. Dickson (one SG rag ey lan ik ils ae STE ICOA a0 a Burness & Son, plasterex, 
{ Cochrane & Sons . . : . . - 11,350 0 Oo C. Brand, Arbroath, slater. 
F.G, Minter . ; , , . é seed FEO. SOR sO J. Warden, heating, 
Mayoh & Haley. . . . . » 10,500 0 Oo Burness & Son, tiler. 
C. Ford . . . . . . . - 10,238 0. 0 F. B. Flood & Co, Edinburgh, asphalting, 
J. Mears . : : ‘ ; : : PW LO,COO 0 s00 Total, £6,3co. 
T. W. Pedrette : : : : : i9,050170) 10 } i | 
Cooke & Co. . : : Z 4 ; - 9,562 o o| For reconstruction of Westfields Mill, near Blairgowrie, Mr 
Nowell & Co . : “ 4 : : od LOOT SG OuaO LAKE FALCONER, architect, 27 Bank Buildings 
H; J.:Greenham= ~*; ; ; ; : Gl sy AOltas Lom key Blairgowrie. | 
Parry & Co. . é : ; ; : 2 4853754020 Accepted tenders. a 
G. Wimpey. a . ‘ é ‘ wi 80y345) = OL.0 A. Sim, joiner. - : ; 5 é - £795 0 ¢ 
NORTH WALSHAM. J. Gray & Sons, mason . |) 789 0 ¢ 
For erection of police-station and court-house. Mr. T. H. B. J. S. oe ere Eee 
HESLOP, surveyor, Norwich. W. Brand-& Son, slater. 150at 0 
G, Richesn eg ee in, | Rat 2 Aero ma von fee eco liDber t—“—S 
RoFasices : ‘ : 4 : ; AOS MID to J. Bell, plasterer and cementer . - , : - 4414 3 
' J. S. Smith . . . . . . 24,0270 0} For paintin of the new general hospital now bein erected 
R. W. Riches. . . . . . - 4,545 2 6 Stobbill, ener Glassaaa Messrs, THOm ae & 
J.-Downing. & Som 1) 000k) ate Go SANDILANDS, architects, 241 West George Street, Glasgow. 
J. YouNG & SON, Norwich (accepted) . 0 4,307 40.220: J.R. Donald. 3 : 3 : ; . £7 IGS o 
NORWICH. A. L. Anderson & Co, : : mrs), 
For erection of retaining wall in brickwork and concrete, and W. Thomson . 5 : : ‘ ; . 6,54aceme 8 
fixing cast-iron standards and wrought-iron rails at River- A. Kemp . : ‘ : ; : : » 6,435 14 5 
side Road. C. Paton? s. ‘ ; ; ; : : -  §;725 ree 1s 
T. W. Pedrette’ . : : : 5 ; 210051080 W.D. Horne . : : : : : - 5,673 TE 9 
G. E. Hawes 5 : 3 : ; ; pr OOO NOV nO Macfarlane & Smith ; ; ‘ - - +. 5405 eae O 
TE. Blyth : : 4 ; : ; -4 599.10 6 T. C. Wilson . : : : ; ‘ - 5,307 6 4 
H. C. Greengrass : : : F ; MEE eke ee biais) C. Carlton & Co. 4 ; : > 4907-0 
W. Palmer . ; 4 ; : : : Shao ALA McCulloch & Co. . 3 s : 5 : 4,973 11 3 
A. D. Boddy & Son ., ; 5 : : 915 25, LOO A. Stirling . ‘ ; : ‘ : - 4,925 14 3 
J.7S: Smith} ; 3 4 F ; ; eS Tse eO ato R. Henderson . : : : : : - 4,906 0 3 
J. Downing & Son ; , : 2 : 100 20 Oo J. Duncan. 3 ‘ ; ‘ A : - “4,7 7a geo 
H. Windsor & Co, 3 é : 4 ; e170 MO 50 A. Anderson . ; ; A : : - 4,770 0 oO 
S, Chapman & Son . : : ; : “Ah ROTO J. Carruth . : 4 ‘ : : ; > 4,505 0 o 
H. WATLING, Calvert Street, Norwich (accepted) 424 0 0 J. F. EpGar, 116 Eglinton Street (accepted) . 4,376 0 0 


, A SANITARY Ly 
WASHABLE DISTEMPER | 


OF BRITISH MANUFACTUR 


Ww 


PRODUCES A MUCH MORE PLEASING EFFECT THAN FLATT. 
OIL PAINT, AT ONE THIRD THE COST. 


““WAPICTI” can be made in any Tint, and is adapted for 
application to Plaster, Stucco, Brick, Stone, Cement, Wood, &c. 


FOR INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK. 

oe ‘ ee 

“WAPICTI” may be used over Oil Paint, or Oil Paint may be 
applied over it. s Roc 


Manufactured by ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. New Cross, London, S.E. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, GREENOCK. 


: ‘qURoE OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, BROWNSWOOD PARK. N. 
| 


“WEST SUSSEX GAZETTE” OFFICES, ARUNDEL. 


SCOTLAND—continued. 


ir demolition and reconstruction of the Wheat Sheaf inn, 
Kirkcaldy. Mr. D. FORBES SMITH, architect, Kirkcaldy. 
Quantities by architect. 
/ Accepted tenders. 
Bogie & Nicol, joiner . es 
'D. Wilkie, mason 5 ‘ ms ; 2 . 284 
_H. Hutchison, plumber 
Wm. Grant, plasterer . . 4 
D. Stark, slater . : ; : A : : 5 


al 

RS 

aS 
N00 0 0 
AOO0d00 


r erection of tenements in Harriet Street, Sinclairtown, 


Kirkcaldy. Mr. D. FoRBEs SMITH, architect, Kirkcaldy. 
Accepted tenders. 
9. Wilkie, mason : -4744 0 0 
4. Masterton, joiner 564 0 Oo 
‘4. Masterton, plasterer 253.30" 6 
Geo. Dougall, plumber 125 10 oO 
_ ), Johnstone, slater 63 16 o 


jr laying about 2,620 yards of 4-inch or 5-inch cast-iron 
| water-mains, Earlston. Mr. T. R. ATKINSON, engineer, 
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For sewerage works and the maintenance of the said works for 


twelve calendar months 


after completion. 


Mr. J. C. 


MELLISS, engineer, Gresham. House, Old Broad Street, 
bon Oe 


G. Osenton 

Kemp Bros. 

W. Manders 

F. W. Trice 

H. Brown 

J. Jackson : 

W. Jones & Son 

Facey Inns: . 

Wilkinson Bros. . 

Peerless, Dennis & Co. . 

Munday & Sons 

B. Cooke & Co. 2 : ‘ : ; 
A. BRAITHWAITE & Co, Leeds (accepted) 


UXBRIDGE. 


. £56,895 © oO 
- 53,489 © © 
51,000 0 Oo 
49,016 0 © 
46,878 o o 
46,598 11 Oo 
46,463 oO oO 
ZA 11 O8 On O 
43,595 © © 
42,450 0 Oo 
42,150 0 Oo 
41,350 O 9 
40,909 0 O 


For erection of Sunday schools and other buildings in connec- 
tion with the Providence Congregational church. Messrs. 
HERON & BELLAIRS and WM. L. EVES, joint architects, 


54 High Street, Uxbridge. 


C. F. Kearley . - £35542 0 O 
Hunt & Son : : : : ‘ 35 205unO mo 
W. BUTTRUM, Hillingdon, near Uxbridge 

(accepted ) ‘ - : é . ~\ Shiteser wey ae 
J. Ward & Sons 2,735 10.0 


WALES. 


For erection of a chapel in Cathedra! Road, Cardiff. My. 


EDGAR G. C. Down, architect, 31 High Street, Cardiff. 


Earlston. W. Thomas & Co. .£6,970 0 Oo 
). McDonald & Son £738 8 o| G. Griffiths - 6,778 5 © 
. Kelly e660. 4.6 D. W. Davies 6,632 0 oO 
Jutton & Co. 659 8 oO Shepton & Sons 6,455 10 oO 
\, Smith 645 14 0 F. Williams 6,332 © oO 
ee o> .lUCC.t«S 608 3 0 Lattey & Co, 6,240 0 O 
4. MurRDISON, Earlston, N.B. (accepte.t ) 544 0.0 C. C. Dunn . 6,2¢c0 0 O 
‘ D. Thomas & Son 6,149 0 Oo 
Jresupply and erection of tanks and gasholder, with relative E. Turner & Sons GATS 0. 'O 
fittings, and a scrubber and relative fittings at the Price Bros : Gost O44 
Dalbeattie Gasworks. E. R. Evans Bros. . P ; ; 5,799 9 8 
TANNA, DONALD & WILSON, Paisley (accepted) £812 0 o W. T. MorGan, Cardiff (accepted) . 5,680 0 O 
7} : 
Telegrams, 
‘‘Norsta, London.’* 
Telephone, 
3495 & 3496 
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Cerrard, London. 


ARCHITECTS’ 
SCHEMES . . 
CARRIED OUT. 


70: —— 


DESIGNS AND. 
ESTIMATES. 
PREPARED . 
FREE OF. . 
CHARGE..." . 
— :0: ——— 
DECORATION . 
CONSTRUC- 
TIONAL 
ALTERATIONS . 


AREISTIGO  y.. 


FURNISHING . 

FROM ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS. . . 

WROUGHT-. , 

IRON WORK. 


a 


NERS and 


CEN" Lt . DECORATORS, 


252, 253, 254, 255 & 256 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. (Oxford Street End). 


ORMAN & STA 
| 
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WALES—continued. 


For erection of twenty-two cottages, Aberbeeg, Mon. 
HILLARD, architect, Market Chambers, Abertillery. 


J. Newcombe ° 
{ Williams & Rogers . 

D. Lewis, Aberbeeg * 

Gould & Mills . 


* Accepted at £4,180, plans being reduced, 
For erection of twenty-two double cottages, for Tylery Building 


Club, at Abertillery. 
Abertillery. 

D. Lewis . A ° ° 

R. Tudor . : 

J. Jones. 

D. Powell. 

N. Bagley. : j 

For erection of bungalows at 

LAMBERT, architect, Bridgend. 

C. H. Cooksley . : 

Roberts & Hookway. 

Jenkins & Burnell 

W. Francis : : 


P, GAYLARD, Coity Road, Bridgend (accepted ) 


W. J. Jackson 


For street works in Archer Road, Archer Terrace, Archer Place 
Lane, Archer Road Lane, Rosebery Place, Salisbury 
Avenue, Stanwell Road Lane, Victoria Square, and Victoria 
Road, Penarth. Mr. EDGAR I. EVANS, ‘surveyor. 


T. REES, Ely, near Cardiff (accepted ) 


For erection of a house and shop in Well Street, Cefn. 
JNo. W. HUGHES, architect, Dee Hurst, Llangollen. 


J. T. JONES, Cefn, Ruabon (accepted) . 


For erection of an additional classroom 


School Board. Mr. DAVID JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
Morcan & Davis, Llangadock (accepied ) 


For erection of Mynyddeerrig Board school. 


JENKINS, architect, Llandilo. 
J. & H. VAUGHAN, Tycroes, 
R.S.O. (accepted ) . 


For alterations to grocery premises, Ynysybwl. 
g yp ysy 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ynysybwl (accefted ) 


Porthcawl. Mr. 


Pantyffynon, 


WALES—erntinued. 
Mr. G.C. | For erection of workmen’s institute at Ynysybwl. Mr. J, Reg: 


architect, Pentre. 

- £5,830 
5,720 
5,005 - 


fe) 
fe) 
fo) 
4,070 fe) 


2000 


J. W. Lees . 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ynysysbwl (accepted ). 


For alterations and additions to schools, Bath Street. Messr: 
BAILEY & MCCONNAL, architects, Bridge Street, Walsall 


. £4,139 {o) 
WALSALL. 


: i , - £490 10 


Mr. G. C. HILLARD, architect, A oe Wood a = 
F. Kendal . ; 5 380 0 | 
: i se sh 5 W. WISTANCE (accepted ) 375 3 | 
5,005 0 O WEST HAM. | 
4,939 © ©| For construction of eight transformer chambers. Mr, J, C 
» « 4796 0 0 MORLEY, borough engineer. 

GEORGE F. C. Ford : ; : £995 0 
Gregar & Son : 984 0 
. £1,380 fonee) F. G. Minter Ovo: | 
1,240 0 0 J. Jackson 845 4 

1,069 5 Oo Foster Bros 75i0. 
98510 0 Windsor & Co. Fie) a 

950 0 O Whitehead & Co. : ; ; : ‘ - “FIsR0 

940 0 O G. WISE, works manager, West Ham (accepted) 675 oO 

WIGAN. 


For cleaning and painting the administration block of th 


sanatorium, 
J. Hesketh : : ; : : . 449 0 
- £5,143 1 J. HEATON, Wigan (accepted ) ; . 2a. 
Mr, | For cleaning and painting the farm bailiffs house, farm buil 
fi ings, &c., at the sewage farm, Hoscar Moss. 
J. Heaton y : : : . £130n0 
oye? J. Higham & Sons : y fo) 
C. A. Whelan . (o) 
fou; dhe aileagaacc E. H. Bampton . : : : ; A + GOR. 
£290 5 0 J. SPENCER, Burscough Bridge (accepted ) . 87 oO 
; For erection of a Dutch barn at the sewage farm, Hoscar Mos 
Mr. DAVID Wigan. 
J. Shaw . £308 0 
1,581 15 6 J. Scott « 3oeenO- 
*2” J. Spencer. ‘ < : 37 Se 
Darbyshire & Collett . ‘ : - .) 375 
iG110 .62-9 J. WILson & Co., Wigan (accepted) . . 34g. 


¢.2A. MUSKER 


LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL. 


HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC 


LIFTS 


For Passengers and Goods. 


HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC a) 


CRANES. 


STEAM AND 
HAND POWER LIFTS, 
DINNER LIFTS, 


ETC. 


ARCH: SMITH & STEVENS. 


sey 


LIFTS 


HIGH-CLASS 
ONLY. | 


ELECTRIC. 
PASSENGER. 


GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 


POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
SILENCE. 
EASE OF 
| CONTROL. 
ee SMOOTHEST 

! RUNNING. 


ESTIMATES ON 
APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


Manehester Branech—Norton Street, Greengate. 

Birmingham—W. J. A. Kerr, 43 Church Street. 

Glasgow—W. Regan, 2 Doune Terrace, Gourock. 

Dublin—Booth Bros., Upper Stephen Street. 

Holland—Hausmann Bros., Wynstraat 46, Wijnhaven 37, 
Rotterdam. 


OLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


ue HELLIWEL 


“ PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZII 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 11 VISTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTE 


OF ALL 
FIRST-CLASS DEALERS — 
EVERYWHERE, 


Zz 


SOLID BRAIDED SASH LINE 
HAS 


TEN“FOLD THE DURABILITY 
OF THE ORDINARY SO CALLED 
“BEST” SASH LINES AT 


Practicatty THE SAME PRICE 
IT IS SPECIFIED ev a a 


THE LEADING ARCHITECTS+ & 


IT 1S USED ey act tHE 


= 


Ni 
wi 


IS TS: of AR PLATES a 
OATHEDRALS, published in THE ARCHUTE 
on application to GILBERT WOOD & 00. Ltd., 


Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. 


Buildings. Lucigate Oircus, London, 


Received too late for Classification. 
; 7 SOUTHWARK. 


jr painting electric-light station for Southwark Borough 

Council. 

 osolyne & Young . PLAST OI 

2. E. Rackett ee aro RO 
*,Green . ‘ ; ; POP AT EONS 
WN. SAYER & SON (accepted ) 249 0 0 


¢ supply to Southwark Borough Council of 1,000 incan- 
descent lamps of the Ediswan, Robertson or Zurich 


| pattern. 


F} For 8, 16 or 

d| Pattern. 25 C.-p. For 32 c.-p. 
i Setar he Sauit s 
Sigyee, Ltd. . . . Ediswan aa et; 
falcolm & Allen . ; - i | Ioan 
idison & Swan, Ltd. . Lat 5 
jaxter & Gaunter . I o} Thre: 
_ ackson Bros. : ; + ras 1G 
_ }ENERAL ELECTRIC Co., 

LID. (accepted) . . Robertson  o 114 2 


| 
q 


VARIETIES. 


‘1@ new fire brigade station erected by Bingley Urban Council 
4 formally opened on Saturday afternoon. 

‘THE chapel recently added to Girton College buildings has 
bn inaugurated. The chapel is constructed to hold 200 
p3ons, and forms part of a large addition to the college. 

THE new Nurses’ Home, which has been erected in Grange 
Tid, West Bromwich, by Alderman Akrill at a cost of some 
210/, was opened by the Earl of Dartmouth on Monday. 
ASPECIAL meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
i be held at 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool, on Monday, 
Je 9, the principal business of which will be to discuss and 
a rove the revised charges of architects. 

THE engineers of the Pennsylvania Railroad succeeded on 
S day in moving a steel bridge that spans the Raritan river, 

xhing 1,836 tons, 174 inches in 175 seconds in order that it 
mht be replaced by a stone bridge. The traffic on the rail- 


W, which is notably heavy, was not delayed for a second. 
= 
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MR. WILLIAM FLETCHER ROBINSON, A.M.I.C.E., has been 
appointed superintendent and clerk of the sewage outfall exten- 
sion and improvement works, Chester, at a salary of 20/.a 
month, a month’s notice on either side to terminate the appoint- 
ment. 

AT a meeting of the Bournemouth Town Council, held on 
Monday afternoon, in committee, Mr. G. W. Bailey, town clerk 
of St. Helens, Lancashire, was appointed town clerk of the 
borough at a salary of 1,c0oo/. per annum. There were nine- 
teen applications. 


By an unanimous vote the Northampton Town Council has 
appointed Mr. Herbert Hankinson, deputy town clerk of 
Bradford, to the post of town clerk of the borough of North- 
ampton. The salary commences at 750/. per annum, and 
increases by 50/. per annum to a maximum of I,coo/, There 
were forty applicants for the post. 

A NEW Roman Catholic church at Haunton, near Tamworth, 
was opened on the 22nd inst. The church, dedicated to 
SS. Michael and James, consists of nave and chancel, and is 
built in the Gothic style with Hollington mottled stone, and 
roofed with Broseley tiles. It is surmounted at the west end 
with a graceful bell turret. Seating accommodation is provided 
for 250. 

THE corner-stone of the new Episcopal church of 
St. Devenick, Bieldside, Cults, Aberdeenshire, was laid on 
Tuesday. The building is in the Gothic style, with Scottish 
features, and the red and grey granites of which it is 
constructed form a pleasing contrast. The total length 
internally is 80 feet ; width of nave and chancel, 25 feet 3 width 
across transepts, 53 feet. Accommodation is provided for about 
250, but this may be increased by the addition of a north aisle 
and transept, making accommodation for 350, The estimated 
cost of the church is 3,000/. 

EIGHTEEN applications for the vacant town clerkship 
of Leicester were received by the finance committee of 
the Town Council, and the following seven gentlemen were 
selected for further consideration :—Mr. Hampton, town clerk 
of Rotherham; Mr. Hayton, town clerk, South Shields ; Mr, 
Hughes, town clerk, Lancaster ; Mr. Jarratt, town clerk, South- 
port; Mr. Lloyd, town clerk, Huddersfield ; Mr. Sanders, 
solicitor to the Liverpool Corporation ; and Mr. Hiley, deputy 
town clerk of Birmingham. The committee will make 


a final selection of two names to submit to the Town Council. 
The salary is 1,0co/., rising to 1,250/. per annum. 


| Electric 


Liits. 


OAD SANCTUARY CHAMBERS, 
it WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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THE Earl of Cork and Orrery, Lord-Lieutenant of Somerset, 
-on the 2Ist inst. reopened the great hall of Taunton Castle, 
which has recently been thoroughly restored. The archzo- 
logical, “natural history and philatelical collections recently 
presented to the Somersetshire Archzological Society for their 
museum in the castle were on view for the first time. The first 
-castle on the site was erected about the year 700, and the great 
hall, which has been restored, was the scene of the “ Bloody 
Assize” held there by Judge Jeffreys. Lord Cork, in per- 
forming the ceremony, said that Somerset now possessed one 
of the finest local museums in Great Britain. 


THE new baths and washhouse erected by the Glasgow 
Corporation for the use of the inhabitants of the Whitevale 
-district of Glasgow have now been completed, and were opened 
on the roth inst. The buildings extend from Whitevale Street 
to East John Street, and cover 2,675 square yards. The 
-estimated cost of the establishment, including ground, is about 
37,0007, In addition to the baths and washhouse the buildings 
-contain a reading-room, which is entered from Whitevale 
Street. This is conducted as a branch of the Libraries Depart- 
anent of the Corporation, and was erected to meet the wishes 
of the late Mr. John Rankine, who bequeathed to the city for 
that purpose the sum of 3,073/. Unlike the other bathing 
-establishments in the city, Whitevale is equipped with a suite 
of Turkish baths and a gymnasium. The swimming-ponds 
thave been so designed that they may be used as halls during 
winter, the pond, as it were, being the pit, and this, with com- 
‘fortable accommodation in the gallery, will give room for 
about 1,500 persons altogether. The swimming-pond for men 
us 75 feet by 4o feet, and there are eighty-one dressing-boxes; 
the pond for women is 50 feet by 25 feet, with fifty-one 
dressing-boxes. The lesser pond when used as a hall will 
have sitting accommodation for 750 persons. For men there 
aré twelve first-class and sixteen second-class slipper-baths and 
twelve spray-baths; for women there are eight slipper-baths. 
A feature of these bath-rooms is the adoption of marmorite 


(tinted glass) instead of wood or glazed brick for partitions 
The gymnasium is equipped with the most approved apparatus 
Ample accommodation is provided for washing, there being 
space for sixty-six women using the washhouse at one time 
The builaings are well lit from the roof, the walls are coverec 
with white tiles, and the fittings throughout are of an elegan’ 
and substantial character. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssrs. WM. PoTTs & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guild 
ford Street, Leeds, have received instructions from a sister o 
the Right Hon. Lord Grimthorpe to erect a new hour strikin; 
clock at the parish church, Houghton, near Carlisle. 


MEssrs. A. E. PODMORE & Co. (late of Messrs. Henr 
Greene & Sons) inform us that they have commenced busines 
as gas lighting engineers and contractors, and specialists i: 
electric lighting, at 25A Hatton Garden, E.C. we 

THE Berkefeld Filter Company, Ltd, of 121 Oxford Street 
announce that they have again acquired the sole right o 
selling the “ Berkefeld” filter in all British territories an 
Egypt. The manufacture and sale of “ Tubor” filters has bee: 
discontinued. 

THE Royal box at the Royal Military Tournament, whicl 
is now running its annual course at the Agricultural Hall, ha 
been artistically fitted up by Messrs. Oetzmann & Cx 
Luxurious carpet, dainty furniture and softly-veiled electri 
light combine to produce a charming effect to which, howeve: 
comfortghas in no wise been sacrificed. 


THE Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd, gave on Wednesday 
at the Alhambra Theatre, a demonstration of the powers of the 
new cleansing machine, which works on the vacuum principl 
by extracting the dirt instead of expelling it, as has been don 
by previous machines. Its effectiveness may be judged whe 
we say that from the stall seats alone some 32 lbs. of dust, tosa 
nothing of germs and microbes, was obtained, 


MAY-OATWAY FIRE ALARM. 


Since the recent practical test of this system 
zat Ilford, bookings have been very heavy. 

Dingle Station, the scene of the late fatal 
‘fire, ‘Is now protected by the May-Oatway 
‘System and connected direct with the Liver- 
pool Fire Brigade. 

The Manchester-with-Chorlton Guardians 
have contracted with the MAY-OATWAY FIRE 
-APPLIANCES, LTD., to protect their Work- 
house from fire. 

No person need risk life or property by fire. 
The MAY-OATWAY automatic bedroom indi- 
-cator will show on retiring that the house is 
safe, and wake you immediately and indicate 
its position when a fire breaks out. 


“THE MAY-OATWAY FIRE APPLIANCES, LTD. 
53 New Broad Street, E.C. m 
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JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE WORKS, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Manufacturer of every description 
of useful and ornamental 


WIREWORK, 
CULT sieves 


Rails, 


Special low quotations for Wirework 
for the protection of Windows and 


Estimates and Illustrations post 


TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


TELEPHONE. 


PHENIX ASSURANCE 6CO., Lt 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFI 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
AND 


57 CHARING CROSS, LOND 


46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 


Lime Sereens, Desk 
Wirework for Coil 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. — 
ie es Lowest Current Rates. 


free on application. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlem« 
Assured free of all Liability. 


Electric Lighting Rules supp 


<eldedyDineca G&S | 
\ eldedsRiveted, | fae ‘TELEGRAMS, 

Wi! Me Vi ACME, 

\4 HUDDERSFIELD. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


LIWERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Busin 


London Office: 
Saracen’s Head Buildings, Snow Hill. 


(W. B. CLARKE.) 
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‘pom the directors’ report to be presented at next 


day’s meeting of the Greenwich Inlaid Linoleum Company, 
bed it appears that the profit on the year’s trading amounts 
199.1867. 35. 1od, which, together with the 2,588/: gs. 2d. 
br ght forward, makes 41,774 13s. cd, from which, after 
je cting the various items of expenditure, amounting to 
3.9 OS. 3d, including cost of repairs and renewals of plant, 
3 1inery, buildings, &c, a balance of 32,7957 125. 9d. 
eins, and, after charging 5.4007. for the interest on 
je nture stock, which leaves 27,3952. I2s. od. for the 
yp opriation account, the directors, feeling the need of 
ence, in view of the condition of the markets for linseed 
si recommend the payment of a dividend of 15 per cent. 
qch absorbs 18,c0o/.), and after providing 1,872/. 139. 2d. 
i) dividend on the shares of the new issue, and paying 
sy directors’ additional remuneration, that the balance, 
g2/, 195. 72, be carried forward to next year. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Tt; Corporation of Southampton have received the sanc- 
ic of the Local Government Board to the construction of the 
»¢ electric-light works on the Western Shore, and work will 
at ice be proceeded with. 

‘HE electric supply of the quarry town of Blaenau 
fyiniog, provided by the Yale Electric Power Company, was 
gjied on the 22nd inst. This Company was formed two 
¢sago for the purpose of developing to some extent the 
immense amount of water power running to waste in the 
jiict, and thereby cheapening the production of slate by 
suilying power to the quarries during the ordinary working 
n¢s for hauling, pumping, mill driving and like purposes ; 
4l for lighting the streets and for private consumers. The 

pany are enabled to supply electric light to the latter at 4d. 
init, and to supply power to the quarry companies at Id, 
init. The company have entered into an agreement with 
District Council to light the streets and supply private con- 
su 2rs at 4d. per unit for fifteen years. A banquet was held at 
i,t in further celebration, when Lord Newborough presided. 
lwas supported by Sir H. B. Robertson, the Hon. C. H. 
Win, and others. 


"fr. E. A. SANDFORD FAwceETT, A M.I.C.E, on behalf of 
ih Local Government Board, held an inquiry at the town 


hall, Dudley, on the 23rd inst, relative to the application of 
the Corporation for sanction to borrow 22,000/. for electric- 
lighting purposes. Mr.H. C. Brettell, town clerk, explained 
that the assessable value of the borough was 121,074/., and the 
population 48,820. There were outstanding loans amounting: 
to 127,928/., and they were awaiting the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to loans of 10,7217. The loan for which 
sanction was now asked was to enable the Corporation to meet 
their statutory obligations with reference to electric lighting in 
the borough, and was the third in connection with the elec- 
trical undertaking, the previous loans being 8,500/. and 
33,0002. respectively, the former of which was required to 
enable the Town Council to fulfil their contract with the tram- 
way company, and the latter for the provision of the power 
station. The first year’s operations resulted in a loss of 
80/7, 6s. 1cd, and last year there was a net profit, in excess of 
repayment of principal and interest, of 927. Mr. R. Wilson 
(consulting electrical engineer) observed that the tramways 
belonged to a company, but the Corporation were under a con- 
tract to purchase them at the expiration of the lease. The 
company would continue to work them under a lease from the 
Corporation, and were under a perpetual arrangement to take 
the current from the Corporation at a price to be determined 
every five years. The power station had now a capacity equal 
to 700 kilowatts, and in order to meet the increasing demand 
it was proposed to lay down a 500 kilowatt machine and 
dynamo, the remainder of the money being required for the 
provision of street cables. The Inspector promised to report 
the whole matter to the Local Government Board, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation-stones of the new Primitive Methodist 
chapel at Antingham, Norfolk, were laid on the 19th inst. 


THE plans prepared by Mr. McGregor Chalmers, architect, 
for the restoration of the parish church of St. Andrews, N.B, 
have been accepted. 

LORD BURTON has offered to build a new church at 
Horninglow, Burton, at a cost of 14,0007. Bass & Co. give 
3,000 to an endowment fund. This makes half a dozen 
churches which have been built by members of the firm. 


EENWOOD & BATLEY, U1. 


: ALBION WORKS, LEEDS, 


| 


IECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS. 


MOTORS and 


DYNAMOS. 


{cna 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


TURBINE MOTORS, 
TURBINE DYNAMOS, 
PUMPS and FANS. 
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DE LAVAL’S PATENT STEAM 
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Two blocks of residential flats are about to be erected in 
Hurlingham Road, Fulham, overlooking the Polo Grounds. 
These buildings are to have roof gardens. Messrs. Palgrave 
& Co, of Westminster, are the architects. 

Av the fortnightly meeting of the Tamworth Board of 
Guardians on Saturday a resolution was passed consenting to 
the erection of a new workhouse infirmary, in accordance with 
plans which had been sealed by the Local Government Board. 
The expenditure involved is 8,95 1Z. 

THE memorial-stones in connecticn with the new Wesleyan 
chapel in course of erection at Birtsmorton, Worcestershire, 
were laid on Whit-Monday. The cost of the new chapel, which 
is to be a neat little structure with tower and spire, will be 
about 82c/. 


THE tender of Messrs. Whitehead & Co., Ltd., of Clapham, 
for 19,5702. has been accepted for the erection of D’Eresby 
House, Ealing Common, to be built from the designs and 
under the direction of Messrs. Palgrave & Co, architects, 
Westminster. The work is to be proceeded with immediately. 


IT is proposed to erect a memorial in the Roman Catholic 
archdiocese of Glasgow to the late Archbishop Eyre, and it has 
been agreed that it shall take the form of three industrial 
schools and a chapel at Bishopriggs. A sum of 40,000/. is 
already in the hands of the trustees for the purpose: 


THE foundation-stone of the new St. Matthew’s Church, 
which is being erected in the rapidly growing working-class 
district of Southsea, has been laid. The scheme owes its 
inception to the Rev. Bruce Cornford, vicar designate, and 
towards the cost of building—estimated at 14,000/.—a lady 
member of the congregation has given a donation of 5,000/. 


THE new church of the Jesuit Fathers at Stamford Hill is 
to be undertaken at once. The contracts entered into provide 
for the erection of the whole of the sanctuary, including the 
choir, the organ loft and the transepts, together with the first 
bay of the nave, a total length of too feet. I[t is anticipated 
that the whole of these works will be completed within twelve 
months. 


THE York Corporation have in view an extensive scheme 
for the widening of Nessgate, where great congestion of 
traffic exists, from its present width of 29 feet toa minimum 
width of 46 feet, and to this end have already contracted to 
purchase, at a figure which has been arranged, the Star and 
Garter inn and other property between the Coach and Horses 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS C0,, LD, POCKET NOOK, ST. HEI 


Telegrams, “ Union, St. Helens.” Nat. Tel. 48. 


Makers of Ground, Smoothed, Polished, Sil- 

vered, Bevelled, Brilliant Cut, and Bent Plate 

Glass; Rough Rolled and Rough Cast Plate 

Glass ; also of Rough and Polished Prismatic 
Glass, &c., &c. 


inn and the corner of King Street. Overtures have } 
made for the purchase of the remaining piece of propert 
the corner of King Street. aa 
A SUNDERLAND house builder named Wilkinson is lay 
claim toa share of a huge fortune now under the contr 
the Chancery Court. Upwards of seventy years ago a Rick 
Heatherington died, leaving property in Hampshire which 
since been administered in Chancery, and is said to be we 
now about two millions sterling. Wilkinson claims to be 
of ten persons entitled to a share of the fortune, and ac 
steps are being taken to recover the money. oi 


THE foundation-stone was laid at Falkirk on the 15th j 
of a new school, which will be known as the Carmuirs sch 
It is a two-storev building. There are in all seven classro 
on the ground floor, and the same number on the first 4 
giving accommodation for 890 children, and there is 
addition, a cookery-room on the second floor, which : 
accommodate forty pupils, and will be fitted up with all 
necessary cooking utensils and appliances. The school - 
commodious building, and should sufficiently meet all 
requirements of present day elementary education. It js | 
of red rock from Closeburn Quarry, Dumfriesshire, and 
cost about 10,000/. ee 


A BLOCK of residential flats and shops called Unive: 
Mansions are just completed at Lower Richmond R. 
Putney, overlooking the starting-point of the Oxford 
Cambridge Boat Race. The property occupies a frontag 
the Lower Richmond Road of 111 feet 6 inches, and to 
Platt of about 97 feet. The contractors were Messrs 
Whitehead & Co., Ltd., Clapham, and the architects Me: 
Palgrave & Co., 28 Victoria Street, S.W. The cast 
wrought ironwork was supplied by Messrs. Hawkins & Bay 
and the electric lift, with patent automatic press: button att: 
ment, by Messrs. Child & Co. The building is firep 
throughout. 

THE foundation-stone of the new Dean parish chu 
Edinburgh, situated between the Dean Path and Ravels 
was laid on the 24th inst. The new church will occupy 
site of the old building, and its cost, including spire, is 
mated at 10,coo/, It will be in the Early English styl 
architecture, and will consist of nave, side aisles (to bet 
as passages only) and transepts, together with suit: 
galleries, Sitting accommodation will be provided for 
persons, There will also be a hall, seated for 300 persons, 
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.“ing-rooms. The church is being erected by Mr. William 
builder, from designs by Messrs. Dunn & Findlay, 


ON Wednesday evening last the new Liberal club at 
‘ton, Cheshire, was opened by Sir John Brunner, Bart, 
» The building consists of large hall with gallery and 
¢e capable of seating, in all, about 700 people, billiard- 
+n for three tables, which can also be thrown into large hall 
means of folding screens, dining-room, cloakroom, com- 
ee-rooms, kitchen and serveries, secretary’s office, four 
yirooms, heating-chamber and cellars in basement. A 
.ndah has been placed along the west front which overlooks 
| bowling-green. The walls are of brick with red-pressed 
| sings and white plaster gables. The roof is covered with 
«mn slates. The internal work is pitch-pine varnished. The 
ing is by low-pressure hot-water pipes and radiators. The 
(ract has been carried out by Mr. James E. Evans, of 
ton. The heating was done by Mr. Lewis Hill, Liverpool, 
| the architect was Mr. T. T. Rees, F.R.1.B.A, May Build- 
,, North John Street, Liverpool. 


‘(HE foundation-stones of a new Wesleyan chapel at 
\field, in the Ripon Circuit, were laid on the 2oth inst. 
5 building is to take the place of the present chapel, which 
 tiquated and inadequate to modern requirements. A site 
(ining the old chapel, half a rood in extent, situated on the 
ch side of the road in the centre of the village, has been 
eed from the Marquis of Ripon. The new structure will be 
yred from a porch on the east side, and will accommodate 
jty-one adults. There will be two rows of pews with an 
I: down the centre, the rostrum being at the south end. At 
| opposite end to the rostrum, and entered from the porch, a 
iolroom has been designed, which will afford seating for 
{ persons. The latter room is separated from the main 
\ding by a readily movable wood partition. The building 
;ssigned in the Early Gothic style, and is to be faced on the 
, and north fronts with red pressed bricks, and the roof is 
je blue slated. Internally the walls are to be plastered, the 
cings, dados, doors, &c. being in varnished pitch pine. 
\whole of the work has been let in one contract to Mr. 
. Coldbeck, builder, Ripon, the amount being 478/. Ios. 
) plans and specifications have been prepared by Mr. 
‘3tokes, architect, Thirsk, and the work is being carried out 
jer his supervision. 
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THE foundation-stone of the Presbyterian church, Muswell 
Hill, N., was laid on May 23 The church is designed in the 
Perpendicular period of Gothic architecture freely treated- 
Externally the building is faced with whole white flints, the 
dressings being of red terra-cottawork. A bold square tower, 
terminating in a quaint spirelet, forms a prominent feature as 
the angle of the block, the site being a corner one. There are 
three bold and richly moulded doorways in front, flanked by 
buttresses, and a handsome seven-light traceried window in 
central gable, and traceried work in the apex of gable. The 
plan approximates in form to a Greek cross. The ceiling 
internally is vaulted, the large central vault being carried up 
higher than the others for effect and better ventilation, and 
being carried upon clustered granite columns with moulded 
stone bases and carved stone capitals, and these support four 
main moulded arches and other smaller ones spanning to the 
walls. The windows are all filled in with ornamental lead 
lights. Electric lighting and low-pressure hot-water heating 
apparatus have been installed. The seating accommodation 
is :—On ground floor, 615 adults ; in choir, 34 adults ; in end 
gallery, 81 adults—total 730. The contract is let to Messrs. 
Johnson & Co., Belle Vue Road, Wandsworth Common. The 
architects, whose designs were accepted in a recent competi- 
tion, are Messrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
W.C. 

A CHURCH is in course of erection at Cotteridge, King’s 
Norton, which will cost 19,000/, The style of the church, 


which is to be dedicated to St. Agnes, will be a modern 
adaptation of that prevailing at the close of the fourteenth 
century. The building will be erected in brick, with judicious 
application externally of buff terra-cotta and green Quarella 
stone. The plan consists of a chancel with flatly coated 
apsidal end, 35 feet long and 27 feet wide, out of which the 
organ chamber opens on the north side. The transept has a 
seating capacity for eighty-one, and will be used as a morning 
chapel. There is a massive tower at the west end of the south 
aisle fronting the road, with belfry for six bells; the tower 
storey forms a large porch. A corridor flanking the south side 
of the chancel gives direct access to the mission-room at the 
back of the church, in which are situated clergy and choir 
vestries. The choir stalls are the old ones from the recently 
demolished Christ Church, Birmingham, and will have to be 
altered somewhat to suit their new position. The designs for 
the church are those of Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay. 
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PLANS are now being drawn for an hotel to be erected in 
Ashland, U.S.A. which, when completed, will be absolutely 
unique among Maine hostelries. Owing to the situation of 
Ashland, in the heart of the lumbering districts, the hotel, says 
the Banvor (Maine) Commercial, is being designed to accom- 
modate two classes of customers. One will be the general 
travelling public, and the other will be the woodsmen. The 
two departments will be entirely separate and distinct. This 
is the first time that anything in the nature of a fitst and 
second-class hotel has ever been attempted in Maine, and the 
result of the experiment is being awaited with interest. The 
hotel will be three storeys high, and will have a flat roof. The 
main building will be 66 feet by 32 feet, and the two wings will 
each be 28 feet by 21 feet. Ashland is situated in a rich 
lumbering district, and the lumbermen frequently stop there 
on their way to and from the woods on various. short trips 
from the camp3. The average Maine woodsman at such times 
is inclined to be noisy. In addition to the lumbermen, there 
are many commercial travellers who visit Aroostook towns, 
besides the general travelling public. The majority of these 
persons object seriously to being turned into a common dining- 
hall with the lumbermen. These objections, in many instances, 
have been proved to be well founded. If the hotel proves a 
success, the public may be prepared to see them spring up all 
over the State. 


BUILDING IN GREECE. 


IN a communication to Some from Mr. D. E. McGinley, 
he says :—Roofing tiles ‘are manufactured in immense 
numbers in Greece. In and near the cities and large villages, 
there is scarcely any other kind of roof in existence ; but in 
the mountain villages some of the roofs are covered with 
flat stones, or slabs of stone. 

Tiles are manufactured in or near every city or town of 
any size in the kingdom, suitable clay for the purpose being 
plentiful and widely distributed. The tiles are made by hand, 
the only machinery used being a simple and primitive “ mixer,” 
turned by a horse or mule, which mixes the clay in a pit in 
the ground. 

Nineteen-twentieths of the tiles used are of the old shape, 
and there are two sizes. Each tile is four centimetres 
(1°5 inches) wider at one end than at the other. The two 
sizes are of the same length—45 centimetres (17:7 inches). 
The small size is eight centimetres (3°1 inches) wide at one 
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end and 12 centimetres (4°7 inches) at the other. The ] 
size 1S 12 centimetres (47 inches) wide at one end 
18 centimetres (4:06 inches) at the other. Sometimes 
tiles are laid in mortar, but usually they are kept i In plac 
their own weight. 

Of late years a new tile, known as the eg Belgian tile 
coming into limited use. It is flat and of a rectangular f 
with hollows on the upper side to carry off the water, 
with hollows and projections so arranged as to fit into 
projections and hollows of the overlapping tile, thus bin 
each to the other and keeping them in place. The Bel 
tile is the best tile for a steep roof. 

With the exception of those located in and near Ath 
the outfit of the Grecian tile manufactories is neither elabc 
nor costly. A tile manufacturer of the smaller towns 
often carry his entire outfit on the backs of two or t 
donkeys, and thus move his plant from village to vil 
where there is a demand for tiles. Drain tiles and er 
tiles are made in considerable quantities. Nearly 
chimneys on dwellings in Greece are simply tiles. aan 
the walls of the building and extending to three feet a 
the roof. Ventilators are made in the same way. 

With the exception of those producing marble 
there are many good varieties—magnesite, or other mine 
the mountains of Greece are principally limestone, Very 
cities or villages of the kingdom are far from a limes 
quarry, and the houses are frequently built of this mate 
many of the best buildings being faced or ornamented 
marble. But most of the houses even here in Athens are 
of stone and stuccoed on the outside—and often on the insi. 
and painted in good imitation of marble. This stucco 
many years on the exterior of build'ngs in this climate, w 
frost is seldom seen, and is cheaper than marble. 

In some country villages, where the quarries are ver 
away or the roads are bad, houses are often built of sun-c 
brick ; but in portions of northern Greece, especially in 
small villages ot Thessaly, houses are built by first erecti 
frame of willow poles and rods and then covering this wic 
work with a coating of mud cr clay mortar. 

Sun-dried brick are used in considerable quantifiee 
humbler houses in the suburbs of the cities of Athens, Pir 
and Patras, and in many villages where stone is not pler 
or easy of access, are built of sun-dried brick. In fact, in s 


villages the houses are nearly all built of this material. a 
fences or walls throughout the country are composed of bl 
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fay one yard square and half a yard thick, made in a 
ig ler somewhat similar to the manufacture of sun-dried 

. The brick, as the name implies, are dried by the heat 
fe sunonly. They vary in colour, according to the colour 
fe clay used, and measure about 12 by 6 by 23 inches. 
te brick are made in every village, town, and farm in 
ce that has clay, and there are few places in the kingdom 
nave no clay deposits. The annual quantity manufactured 
-t known. They are sold by the number, at from 1°75 
, dols per thousand. They are sometimes laid in lime 
} and mortar, but more often in mud or clay mortar. 
jlIn-dried or burned brick are manufactured in or near 
fas, Volo, Chalkis, Pyrgos, and elsewhere in Greece ; 
kK of ahard quality, and usually of a very light cream 
) 


Jr. It is said that no soft kiln-burned brick are made. 
j burned brick are used for the erection of chimneys in 
ries, foundries, &c, partitions in buildings, bakers’ ovens 
4 {urnaces, and sometimes for building drains and sewers. 
< chimneys or ‘“‘ smoke stacks” are seldom erected. 
-naccount of the limited use of kiln-burned brick in the 
rlom the manufactories of this material are few. There 
«ut four or five of importance, and even those do not 
4 brick exclusively—they also manufacture tile. 

ike the sun-dried, the kiln-burned brick are made by 
4, the only machinery used being the simple “ mixer” 
<lled by horse- power. 

/he kiln-burned brick measure about 11 by 42 by 13 inches. 
nman can mould 3,000 each day. The annual product of 
€yanufactories of the kingdom cannot be learned. 

fter the bricks are moulded, they are allowed to lie in the 
gintil partially dried and stiff enough to handle easily. 
h are then built up in an ‘“open-work” manner similar to 
eiethod used in the United States, so that the heat from 
ere can reach each brick. The fuel used is nearly always 
), and the fire, never very hot, is kept up about fifteen 
’ 

‘iin-burned brick are sold by the hundred or thousand 
tly to the consumer at from 3°50 to 5 dols. per thousanc, 
h are very seldom shipped by rail or water, as such trans- 
ition is too costly. 

building, the kiln-dried bricks are laid in lime and sand 
)ir flat side down, never on the edge ; but as the mortar is 
roften bad and gets soft in damp weather, cement is used 
Jing the brick in a construction which it is desired to make 
ranent. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 

MESSRS. JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS have just completed the 
new Glazed Brick Section of their catalogue, which, beautifully 
printed as it is in colours and replete with information as to 
prices, &c, will be found of sterling value to architects and 
others. In these goods every possible section seems to be 
included, as well as copings, mouldings, tiles, &c. Messrs. 
Cliff & Son also make a specialty of brick fireplaces, mantles, 
&c , in which some admirably artistic designs are shown. 


MEssrs. F. BRABY & Co., of Glasgow, have sent us a new 
catalogue, which, in addition to some useful information, 
weights of sheets, hoops, bars, zinc, nails, &c, contains 
illustrated descriptions of their galvanised, corrugated and 
curved sheets, ridging, skylights, window sashes, sash bars, 
fixings, W.I. gutters and pipes, ventilators, rustless iron and 
steel cylinders, boilers, cisterns, furnace pans, sinks, gutters, 
pipes, gratings, manhole covers, galvanised tanks, cylinders 
and cisterns, copper cylinders, boilers and furnace pans, 
sanitary pans and dustbins, cattle troughs and corn bins, 
tubular garden barrows, &c. 


WE have received from the General Electric Company (1900), 
Ltd., a copy of their new and voluminous catalogue, com- 
prising the various sections which they have issued during the 
last twelve months or so, together with a great deal of inte- 
resting added matter. It contains many well-executed repro- 
ductions of the firm’s varicus works, branches and offices, and 
a host of useful information printed on a pink supplement, 
comprising tables of weights and measures with metrical 
equivalents, foreign money tables, data for house wiring, and 
comparison with gas for private plants, hints to purchasers, 
and a glossary of electrical terms. For colonial customers a 
series of estimates for complete plants are included. 

The catalogue proper comprises the following sections:— 


Switchboard and electric light supplies (S) 80 pages 
Wires and cables tee OS (W) 56 4, 
Instruments, meters, &c. . ; : CME 4 205 ass 
Arc lamps and engineering specialties C2) 6 eee 
Traction supplies Re ee CE)", 16 5, 
Electrical plant Sl abe (P) 56. ax 
Electrical heating and cooking (H) 24 5 
Electric bells, &c. sv AL) 654% 55 
Telephones, &c. : te (BK) 2596 03; 
Electro-medical apparatus » (O) 232) 5; 
Fixtures and glassware (F &G) 272 ,, 
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At the end of the catalogue there is an art paper supple- 
ment with some excellently reproduced photos, showing the 
great variety of and enormous field covered by the installation 
work of the General Electric Company—from dynamos and 
switchboards to lighting and street telephones. 

All these sections aggregate close on 1,000 pages, and 
(with few exceptions, as in lamps, where the varieties are too 
great) every article has a catalogue number, and every class of 
article is accompanied by a short and concise description and 
specification, which can be embodied by contractors in their 
own estimates. In the switchboard section several types of 
distribution, accumulator and dynamo-boards are shown. In 
the matter of central-station switchboards the company’s work 
is well known, but we would draw special attention to the 
excellent series of ‘“ Peel” and “Adelphi” switches. Of 
smaller articles in this line there is an almost endless 
variety of point switches, plugs, cut-outs, &c. 

Section W deals mostly with the firm’s “Omega” wires 
and cables and flexible wires in great variety for every purpose. 
Section M includes the “Stanley” series of ammeters and 
voltmeters made at the Manchester works, and the well-known 
“ Aron” meters made in London, the “ Wilson” time switch 
and the “Stanley” auto-cut-outs, besides many other instru- 
ments and apparatus of the same kind. Section E, which 
follows, commences with the G. E C. “Angold” arc lamps and 
gear for same, Lyons’s liquid resistances, stage apparatus, 
“Freezer” fans, and the high-class motor rheostats, controllers 
and automatic lift controllers sold by the G E. C. The rest 
of this section is mostly taken up by transformers, small 
motors, accumulators and’ engineering accessories. All the 
other sections are equally comprehensive. The G. E C. 
catalogue has appeared about every two years for the last 
twenty years, and has on each occasion been the most up-to- 
date catalogue in every branch of electrical industries, and the 
present issue in no wise falls below the aim of its compilers. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


THE electric lighting of St. Paul’s, which has been in progress 
for upwards of three years, has now reached a stage of partial 
completion, and was used for the first time generally through- 
out the chancel, dome, nave, and crypts at Whitsuntide, The 
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installation, which has cost nearly £ 10,0co so far, is a gene 
gift to the Dean and Chapter from Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
difficulties of wiring and lighting so immense a building 
considerable, as, apart from the care necessary in pier 
thick stone walls and floors, now 200 years old, the dista; 
to be traversed are very great, and the basement is a nety 
of tombs and vaults, which have to be avoided. ys 

The work has been carried out under the superintend 
of Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., the consulting architect to 
cathedral, and Professor Kennedy, the consulting elect: 
engineer. 

The fittings, which were designed by Mr. Clarke, consi: 
six large pendants of cast and gilded brass in the choir, han; 
from the vault, which, in addition to lighting the floor, thro 
glow on the mosaics of the vault by means of upturned ]j 
concealed in cups. There are alsoeight heavy bronze pend 
under the dome, and two others in the transepts ; four 
bracket lights upon the chancel screens ; and a ten-light fit 
in the apse, which also lights the Jesus Chapel. The five 
standards in the nave and two at the west entrance , 
designed by Mr. Penrose and Mr. Pegram respectively, 

In addition to these the choir desks have been fitted 
standards holding concealed lights, and the crypt has } 
lighted throughout with the handsome old gas fittings in 
shape of hanging Roman lamps, which have been adapte 
electric light. 

The same adaptation has been made in the case of 
Pegram and nave standards, the bases and pillars of w. 
remain as before, the heads, carrying electric lights in ba 
shaped glasses, alone being designed afresh. These ¢ 
bowls transmit a beautiful quality of light, and were the re 
of many experiments. ee 

The choir aisles, the entrances, the consistory court, 
whispering-gallery, and several other points in the church } 
yet to be lighted or provided with their permanent fittings. 
few of the large pendants in the dome and transepts have t 
places at present filled by temporary but solid-looking st 
tures of wood and iron. These, together with the ard 
work of channelling and piercing the stone walls to receive 
steel tubing in which the wires are carried, must be credite 
the cathedral’s own staff of workmen, under the clerk of 
works, Mr. Harding. 

The switching arrangements for the lights are necess: 
complicated, and require the use of large switchboards, or 
which can be seen in the crypt. The others are ina lo 
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ember off the staircase in one of the main piers of the 
ding. Current is supplied by two different companies, and 
ach case from more than one station, to minimise the risks 
» reakdown. 

As evidence of the care devoted to this point, the lights are 
jd alternately on different circuits right through the church, 
[.s computed that sixteen miles of cable, containing more 
‘h two and a half tons of copper, have been used in the 
iy allation. 


BLACKPOOL OPERA HOUSE. 


\ important work of reconstruction and enlargement in 
saection with Her Majesty’s Theatre, Blackpool, which 
aie property of the Winter Gardens Company, is about 
qe put in hand from the designs and under the super- 
yn of Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood of Manchester, 
| were the architects of the Empress ballroom and the 
jlan lounge, according to whose plans the whole of the 
Viter Gardens Church Streat frontage. from the present 
ra House entrance to Adelphi Street will be taken in hand, 
| a new facade of French Renaissance style and very 
sing appearance will be erected. In design and general 
eares the elevation will very closely resemble the Grand 
main Paris, a building which, for architectural grace and 
ses has a world-wide repute. The building will be 
jied to the height of the Empress Buildings, but will consist 
ymly two storeys. 
ids will be embodied in the scheme, and remain in its 
jy ent position. The existing entrance to the Opera House 
y be utilised solely for the patrons of the pit. West of these 
ances will be three shops, so that the present tenants have 
yause of anxiety. At the Adelphi Street corner isto bea 
dsome square tower too feet higb, surmounted by an 
imental minaret. This and a graceful dome of about the 
Heheight immediately over the Gardens entrance will be 
eee features of thearchitectural design. It will further 
lecessary, probably, to raise the existing dome, which is 
sfeet high, in order to harmonise the effect and give a more 
(manding appearance. The elevation on paper, we can 
{re our readers, looks splendid ; in the structure it will 
Uiass any imaginary creation that can be pictured from this 
merfect description. With granite pillars to the windows 
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and the free introduction of friezes, scrollwork, and so on, the 
effect will have a delightful grace and detailed beauty. 

The entrance to the dress circle and upper circle will be 
under the tower at the westerly corner of the block in Church 
Street. This entrance-hall will be almost as large as the 
present entrance-hall of the Opera House. Handsome wide 
staircases lead up to a magnificent foyer. To use the eulo- 
gistic language of its designer, this foyer will be “a dream.” 
It will be 120 feet in length by 4o feet in width, but as a state- 
ment of measurement does not convey much idea, it may be 
said that it will practically have a similar area to that of the 
Victoria Hall, but much more lofty. From the foyer is an 
entrance to the dress circle, 20 feet wide, and an entrance to 
the upper circle of similar proportions. Ample cloak-rooms, 
ladies’ retiring-rooms, &c., are provided for. The appoint- 
ments of the foyer will have a sumptuous luxury not less than 
that of the Indian lounge ; it will be furnished with hand- 
somely upholstered settees, and will be an ideal promenade or 
lounge during the intervals of the play. It is further projected 
to provide afternoon teas here in connection with the matinees. 
The object is to make the Opera House so completely charming 
as to appeal to the best people of the district and the best 
people who come amongst us as visitors. 

From the shareholders’ point of view, it is the enlargement 
of the theatre that will probably have the strongest appeal. 
There is much useless room at the back of the theatre, and 
this is to be remodelled and thrown into the body of the 
theatre, with a result that is positively amazing. Increased 
accommodation will be given for 1.500 persons. The bars at 
the rear of the pit, the dress circle and the upper circle are to 
be cleared out, along with several stairways that can be dis- 
pensed with, and then there will be practically a reconstruction 
of the auditorium. Extra seating will be provided in the stalls. 
The pit will be carried ever so much further back, and the 
extra seating there gained is for the large number of 750. 
The circles will be entirely taken down and reconstructed, and 
by altering the “rake” the occupants will get a splendid line 
of sight. The dress circle, which now consists of only three 
rows of seats, will be increased to twelve rows. The upper 
circle, instead of having eight rows, will have fifteen. There 
will also be accommodation for 300 or 400 more in the 
gallery, for whose patrons a separate spacious staircase 
outside the building will be constructed. 

Now that we have indicated the nature and extent of the 
reconstruction, our readers will agree with the opening remark 
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that this will be one of the largest theatres in the country. 
As to the other remark touching its ornateness, that may be 
left to the well-known good taste of Mr. Huddlestone. We 
are assured that the earning capacity of the theatre will be 
doubled—that is a big thing to say, it should be enough for 
the shareholders. The scheme has an element of the novel. 
Mr. Huddlestone calls ita “collapsible theatre.” The arrange- 
ments provide that in the winter the gallery “ gods” can be 
admitted from their special entrance to the upper circle, and 
the gallery can be closed. Throughout the theatre attention 
has been given to the adequacy of the exits, and these are 
exceptionally numerous. 

We understand that the cost of the work will amount to 
between 20,0002. and 30,000/. 


CORONATION STANDS. 


THE construction of a grand stand for the Coronation is a 
more elaborate matter than it looks. In some cases, says the 
Daily News, the plans have passed through the hands of two 
architects before being submitted for the necessary sanction of 
the local authority’s surveyor. At the time of the Diamond 
Jubilee responsibility for structural safety rested with the 
County Council, and it was judged a feather in the Spring 
Gardens cap that of the multitude of various temporary 
erections none yielded under its burden of excited humanity. 
Since then the law has been changed, and the supervision 
devolves upon the local body Thus the County Council itself 
has had to obtain the signatures of the Westminster surveyor 
to the plans for its structures in Trafalgar Square and the 
Strand. 

Nearly all the large stands are being erected on sites that 
chanced to be in the builders’ hands. In some cases the work 
of demolition has been hastened, so that there shall remain 
only as much of the old building as will form a convenient 
base for the temporary structure. In other cases, where the 


site had been already cleared, the pressure has been to com- 
plete the foundations and basement of the new buildings, so 
that they equally may be a groundwork for the staging. On 
some sites, as that at the corner of Pall Mall and Waterloo 
Place, a Scotch derrick crane—startling columns of woodwork 
rising to a height of 100 feet, with 7 tons of machinery atop— 
are seen at work, hoisting into position the 3-ton stanchions 


necessary for the basement of the permanent building, Na 
rally it will not be worth while to remove these derrick crar 
—whose construction involves the protracted labours of m 
specially trained—in the interests of the Coronation stan 
Those structures will be built around the dizzy columns 
woodwork, space for a few seats thus being sacrificed 

The timber yards are daily sending forth, in addition 
their ordinary output, hundreds of loads of pitch pine (; 
principal material for these Coronation structures), besic 
hundreds of standards of deals (for the braces of jois 
Thousands of bolts, nuts and washers are absorbed in the p 
cess of knitting together the multitudinous details of each stay 
and a goodly number of “dogs” are required for holding | 
sleepers in conjunction. Of those massive parts a gr 
number are needed where, as in Trafalgar Square and the y, 
of Charing Cross terminus, the constructors are debarred fr 
sinking any of their posts into the ground. It is not possi 
to speak definitely concerning the cost of building a stand 
the number of men required for the operation. Both fact 
are, of course, controlled by the special circumstances of e; 
case. But in the Charing Cross example our representat 
has been informed that it is to accommodate about 2, 
persons, and that the cost will be between 2,000/. and 3,000, 
a statement associated with the assurance that as a rot 
average, the price of Coronation stands may be calcula 
on a basis of 12 per seat. It will be noted t 
this estimate is as nearly as possible confirmed by the arran 
ments of the County Council. As to the amount of lab 
involved, it was further stated, in regard to the Charing Ci 
structure, that nearly a hundred men may be engaged on 
work in its later stages, though it occupies a considerably | 
number at present. In another quarter it was mentioned t 
between thirty and forty men would in one month erec 
stand, with refreshment saloon and cloakrooms, to acc 
modate a thousand spectators. Owing to the painfully o1 
stocked labour market, few carpenters are likely to have 
chance of “overtime,” or of any increase on the 10}d. per h 
rate of pay which has now obtained for two years. 

The question is sometimes asked, “ What will become o' 
the wood when the stands are taken down?” It is a ques 
easy to answer. Builders, in tendering for the constructio 
a stand, submit a price on the understanding that the mate 
shall revert to themselves. Pitch-pine, deals, sleepers, pc 
“dogs” and bolts are among the things of which they ar 
constant need for hoardings, shorings and buildings. 


— «Ohe «Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


5 of the most interesting potentates who has come 
London for the Coronation is the Maharaja of Jaipur. 
jong the Indian princes he has been pre-eminent in his 
‘ts to uphold native art. He has not been satisfied 
h endeavouring to have Indian styles produced in 
dern works. His Highness has also directed costly 
umes to be prepared and published in which measured 
‘ails of the architecture of the district are given for 
are use. Whatever may be the fate of Indian work, 
re will always be a record of its characteristics. The 
haraja owes much to the co-operation of the political 
cer, Colonel Jacos, C.I.E., who has been most zealous 
ais efforts to gain appreciation for Indian art in this 
intry. He now accompanies the Maharaja. The 
gaonstration with which His Highness was welcomed at 
Iver on Tuesday was due to a wise ruler who has ever 
tn loyal to the English administration of the Indian 


Jipire. 


yt JuLEs HENRIVAUX, who was formerly director of 
{| great French glass factory at Saint-Gobain, has become 
4) advocate of a new building material, for which he 
aicipates sooner or later a prodigious demand. It is a 
bk made of what he calls stone-glass. The strength of 
i not surpassed by any of the building stones, for it can 
stain as much weight as a granite block. One of the 
s 1e-glass bricks has been found irresistible to blows with 
ahammer. Another advantage is that colours of all 
yieties can be imparted to the brick, and will enable it to 
b used for ornamental purposes. According to M. 
ENRIVAUX, glass can be employed in buildings from the 
indations to the roof. Stone-glass is also applicable to 
ties for air, gas, electric wires, &c. It is needless to say 
t use of glass bricks has been recommended for many 
yrs, but it has never been attempted except on a limited 
sle. It is remarkable that, while glass is suggested to 
$7e instead of stone and brick, thin stone has come 
i) popularity in Germany as a substitute for glass in 


«ory windows. 


| WHEN the case relating to the Roedean school at 
Eghton came before Mr. Justice BuCKNILL we referred 
thé circumstances. ‘The point at issue was the extent of 
aiarchitect’s powers as arbitrator in a work which was 
tried out under his superintendence. In 1897 a contract 
Mi entered into by Messrs. PETERS & Son with the 
edean School Site and Buildings, Ltd., for the erection 
0a school at Brighton which was to cost over 43,000/. 
42 work was to be completed by September 1, 1898. It 
W agreed that all disputes were to be referred to the 
anitect, Mr. J. W. Simpson. As the work was not 
fished on that date, and the builders became bankrupts, 
nice was given for determining the contract, and the 
tlding was completed under the architect’s direction on 
J € 27, 1901. A final: certificate was prepared, which 
Wified that some hundreds of pounds were due to 
hen Peters. Their solicitors then informed the 
tdean Company that they claimed damages for im- 
perly determining the contract. The company re- 
re the architect to arbitrate on any differences which 
We raised. On one side were a Mr. Davis, who pos- 
‘éd an interest in the contractors’ business, and a Mr. 
“CHER, who had advanced money to the contractors, 
bides others who had also claims on the settlement. 
3% however, the arbitration was about to take place, 
4 Davis’s solicitor served on the arbitrator an injunction 
raining him from proceeding with the inquiry. Another 
test came from Mr. BELcHER. The proceedings were 
tyed, but eventually the inquiry was held and the award 
ed on April 9, 1902. On the 11th the company sought 
mforce the award, and on the 14th a writ was issued on 
alf of Mr. BetcueEr, in which it was stated that the 
ipany had illegally obtained possession of the site and 
‘mined the contract. The company were unsuccessful 
sttempting to stay the action or to enforce the award. 
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The case was therefore brought before the Court of Appeal, 
the question being whether Mr. BeLcHER should be per- 
mitted to continue his action, as the matters in dispute 
had been determined by the arbitrator. On the other side, 
it was contended that the trustee for the contractors had a 
rightful claim to be paid guantwm meruit for work and 
materials. As they were not allowed to complete the work 
under the contract, the contract itself was at an end, and 
the whole work should be measured up. The Master of 
the Rolls and the Lords Justices came to the conclusion 
that as all the parties had agreed to the architect’s jurisdic- 
tion as arbitrator, they could not after the close of the 
proceedings say the award was bad or that the arbitrator 
had exceeded his powers; the award should be enforced by 
the company, and Mr. Betcuer’s action stayed. The 
position of the architect as arbitrator has been therefore 
once more upheld in a case which presented some 
novelties. 


ForTUNE has favoured young artists in this year’s 
Salon. For architecture the Médaille d’honneur was 
awarded to M. EustacuE by a majority of votes. He 
won the Prix de Rome as late as 1891, and the drawings 
he exhibited were inspired by his studies in the Eternal 
City, for they formed a restoration of the Via Sacra. First- 
class medals were obtained by MM. BrueEL (ALEXANDRE), 
GuaDET and PRUDENT; second-class medals by MM. 
Matcras-DELMas, Guinot, GRoMOoRT, BRUNET; and 
third-class medals by MM. Cuanu, JaussELy, Naryoux, 
PARMENTIER, OLLIVIER, SANTERRE. In the section’ of 
painting M. JosepH Bain has carried off the Médaille 
dhonneur by his Denéellitres. He is son of M. ANTOINE 
F’. Bait, who is an excellent painter, and his brother has 
also distinguished himself in the art. M. Htproiyre 
LEFEBVRE receives the medal in sculpture for his group of 
blind girls listening to music. He obtained the Prix de 
Rome in 1882, when he was eighteen. A premitre 
médaille was not awarded to any painter. Those for 
sculpture were gained by MM. CuampriL, CARL 
LECOURTIER and BEGUIME. 


THE late Mr. CuHarites GassioT, of Tooting, has 
bequeathed to the Corporation of London a most im- 
portant collection of pictures. As, however, Mrs. Gassior 
is to have the enjoyment of them during her life, they will 
not be immediately available for the benefit of visitors to 
the Art Gallery. Among the works are CoNnsTaBLE’s 
fording the River: Showery Weather, for which 10,0004. 
was offered; four works by NasmytTH; seven by WILLIAM 
CoLuins, R.A.; seven by CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A.; 
seven by JOHN PHILLIP, R.A., and two by W. J. MULLER. 
There are also examples by THomas Farp, WILLIAM 
Dyce, E. LANDSEER and T. Creswick; four by Mr. J. C. 
Hook, R.A. Mixtats’s popular Ay First Sermon and My 
Second Sermon are also given, with Sir ALMA-TaDEMa’s 
Pyrrhic Dance and Mr. Briton Rivikre’s The King 
Drinks. Mr. GassioT has bequeathed to the National 
Gallery JoHN Puiuips’s Zhe Prison Window and Gossips 
ata Well, besides one by WiLtramM Cou.ins and one by 
NasMYTH. It is to be hoped that before the pictures arrive 
at the Guildhall some arrangements will be made to allow 
them to be properly exhibited. 


TEN years ago when the tercentenary of the foundation 
of Trinity College, Dublin, was celebrated, it was decided 
to erect a memorial of the occasion. The form adopted 
was that of a building in which accommodation could be 
found for the various scientific, literary and theological 
societies recruited by the students of the college. The 
commission for the building was given to Sir THomAs 
Drew. The work having been completed was opened last 
week by the Lord-Lieutenant. The style is in keeping 
with the older buildings, which are reputed to have been 
designed by Sir Wi_t1AM CuHampers, although a’ letter 
exists in which he said he declined to have any connection 
with the college. Additional quarters for students have 
also been erected. The expenditure has been about 
25,0007, of which a third was derived from past and 
present graduates, 
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PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 
‘OME of the continental journalists are puzzled about 
the best term to employ for expressing the end of 
the contest in South Africa. ‘They hear of the satisfaction 
with which the news of the surrender was received by all 
classes and parties in this country, but the customary 
absence of self-glorification among Englishmen excites mis- 
' givings in the minds of those publicists that the true value 
of our success’ is known to us, and as we have made no 
fuss about it therefore it is of little importance. During 
the war between the Cavaliers and: Parliamentarians we are 
told by CLARENDON how Lord FAaLkLanp was always 
uttering the word ‘“ peace,” as if it combined all his desires. 
Not only in Great Britain but throughout the British 
colonies no word; has been so often used since Sunday last. 
‘ Compared with, the attainment of peace all questions 
' relating to the termination of the contest, whether it was a 
‘capitulation, a suppression of resistance, a negotiation, a 
resolution or an agreement, are held to be of minor interest. 
What was sought after by the Government and the Enipire 
was expressed by. the Secretary for War when he wrote on 
April 16.:—‘‘ We:have been fromthe first anxious to spare 
the effusion of further blood .and to hasten the restoration 
of. peace and prosperity to: the countries afflicted by the 
war.” Nota peace-which was only verbal was desired, but 
an assured peace bringing with it, as its foremost effect, 
prosperity. : 
-. The condition of mind which converts the pride, pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war into a material prosperity 
on which taxes can be levied: seems to be as unreal to 
foreign critics as the utilising of swords for ploughshares. 
They need only, however, once visit London or any large 
English town to discover that it.is no new. condi- 
tion. A walk through the streets of the Metropolis is 
enough to demonstrate how glory is valued among us. 
Britain has been engaged in many wars, but where are the 
Arcs de Triomphe, the gates of victory and the trophies which 
are met with-in most foreign cities? There is a Waterloo 
Bridge in.London, but it owes the change in its title toa 
resolution of a company of. shareholders. ‘Trafalgar 
Square received its name in order to give appropriateness 
to the erection of the Nelson column in a place which was 
known from the royal stables, which occupied the site. 
Small streets occasionally are called after military heroes, 
and their names may be seen surmounting public houses, 
but all these are individual testimonies of admiration. We 
have not even the:smallest temple of military glory, and 
many of our bravest.captains have not a tablet to serve asa 
memorial. All this should be enough to convince censors 
that what now rejoices England is not the triumph over 
-enemies who have fought a good fight against us, but the 
prospect of the establishment of peace. Compared with 
the people who were led from victory to victory by 
NAPOLEON, and who in the end cheerfully submitted to 
immense sacrifices for the sake of g/ovre, we are only a 
nation of shopkeepers, but, in the general interests of the 
world it may be as well we are what we are. 

It is therefore allowable at the present time to follow 
the example of the Secretary for War and to think of 
prosperity as the desirable outcome of peace. There is no 
doubt that, owing to the war, building in general has 
suffered more than the majority.of businesses. At first we 
underrated the power of the Boers, and subsequently it 
was supposed that their resistance might lead to complica- 
tions in which we should have stil! stronger enemies 
opposed to us. At such a juncture capital, which is the 
most sensitive of all forces, was not to be obtained on 
equitable terms for the erection of buildings. Prior to the 
Boer War there was a‘prospectiof a period of prosperity for 
all who were connected with the building trades, but it was 
set aside, and for the last two years the progress of building 
has been retarded, and much inconvenience has been 
experienced. We may now expect a resumption of profit- 
able operations, when it will not be necessary for work to 
be executed at a loss in order to keep workmen together 
and to find use for plant.. The time must be regarded as 
favourable for enterprise. g During the struggle in Africa 
the state of feeling abroad has been gauged, and we can 
now see that competition in trade assumes with some 
foreign rivals a spirit that is not unlike what is witnessed in 
times of actual warfare. If England is to hold. her own in 
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the markets of the world it must be through the produc 
of superior or cheaper goods in all varieties, and in 
accomplishment of that task suitable structures are 
without influence. Many English factories are a discr 
to the country, and it is dubious whether satisfactory y 
can be turned out in places which are so defective, it 
been necessary to pass a special Act in order to pre 
them becoming destructive to the operatives employer 
them. “oe 
It is not to England alone that we need now limit 
views when we speak of prosperity. Under an honest 
skilful Government there is no doubt that South Africa 
become a source of profit for many people in this cour 
It contains most of the elements of wealth, and they 
be increased with the aid of British ability. For sey 
years there was a prejudice against English traders 
producers, but we can now look to find a less nan 
minded manner of dealing with us. ates 
In Johannesburg, which seems destined to be 
business capital of the British Transvaal, the inhabit 
have been acting for some months as if the war 1 
over. Those who are best acquainted with the D: 
population are aware that although there may be an outy 
aspect of cleanliness, what is known in England as sai 
tion has been long neglected. A new spirit is now m 
festing itself, and it has a regard for public health to w 
the preceding rulers were indifferent. ‘The Town Cot 
of Johannesburg have, for instance, requested the Colc 
Office to instruct the newly appointed town engineer be 
he leaves England to inspect the various systems of di 
age and sewage treatment which are likely to be of u: 
adopted in the district. ‘The subject is one whic 
receiving much attention from the local authorities, and 
temporary measures which are likely to be resortec 
are calculated to cost over 114,000/, In order 
there may be no delay it is proposed to employ cast- 
pipes instead of stoneware pipes, and it is anticipated 
when a completed system is carried out it will be pos: 
to sell the pipes for use in other places. Compared 
the large works that are undertaken in England 
Johannesburg drainage may appear to be of slight acco 
but the disturbed state of the ‘country should be 
sidered, as well as the lethargy which characterised foi 
legislation in respect of all sanitary questions. Eng 
should not allow the contracts to be: carried off 
foreigners. A wide field is about to be opened 
enterprise, and efforts should be made to prevent intru 
from monopolising it. Oe 
The future prosperity of Johannesburg is also indic 
by the efforts of the Town Council to- obtain possessio 
the tramways. A system which is not altogether pe 
was in use before the war. It was owned hy a < 
pany under a concession from the Boer Government. 
has yet to be decided whether the company’s rights wi 
recognised as valid, and for the present the working of 
tramways is suspended. As .horse-power alone 
employed it is proposed to substitute electricity, and t 


is no doubt that sooner or later the most expedi 


system of traction will have to be adopted. In Cape 1 
the value of the electric trams has been doubled, and 
assumed that in Johannesburg: profits will be no less 
in that town.’ The Town Council with such an enter 
before them have become advocates of municipal tra 
Whether a company of shareholders or the Town Co 
will control the tramways they will form an exce 
property, and will serve as an auxiliary to building 1 
suburbs, i Tk aii 

There are many signs that business is quickly atta! 
its normal state in Johannesburg. Sites for comme 
premises and residences are being offered for sale. Qué 
have been reopened and orders are undertaken for pref 
stone “from a window-sill to a mansion.” ‘Tenders 
buildings are invited. Luxuries are available, and one 
announce that they have on sale “ the best assortme 
Academy pictures.” It is not to be expected that arch 
ture will immediately be shown in costly forms. Fora 
trade necessities may have to be met by unpreter 
buildings, but there is wealth beneath the surface o! 
Rand which it will take long to exhaust, and whe 
there is wealth there is always a likelihood that archite 
will be encouraged. The former settlers mainly drew 
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come from flocks and herds, and the Dutch farmhouses 
hich have been destroyed during the past two years could 
t be regarded as satisfactory. Under the new régime 
ade and commerce will have the ascendency, and will 
‘msequently make more demands on the builder than 
rmerly. The Transvaal, in fact, is about to enter ona 
jw era, and it is not unreasonable to anticipate that 
stter buildings will come into favour, and that British 
aterials will be largely used in all public works. 

One hopeful sign is that for professional services liberal 
laries are paid. A locomotive superintendent on one of 
e Indian railways has been able to obtain nearly three 
nes his former salary in South Africa. Several surveyors 
id medical officers of health have resigned their offices in 
‘ngland in order to take advantage of the larger sums 
‘nich are held out to them in the same region. Ordinary 
bour also receives more reward, and the prices paid for 
achinery, appliances and materials should allow good 
‘ofits to importers. South Africa appears capable to serve 
‘etrue purposes of a colony as now understood, and by 
‘coming prosperous to aid in the prosperity of the country 
which it owes allegiance. 


GREEK ILLUSIONS. 
By LAWRENCE HARVEY. 


a” HAVE seen Greece. The sight has dissipated fanciful 
_ fables and superstitious beliefs with which I have 
ved all my life. 

| My father was a Greek scholar of no little merit. He 
id read Homer four times in its Greek text. He had 
ade for his private use an Homeric vocabulary written on 
‘itds, which he used to carry in his pocket and study in 
very spare moment. He had engaged the services of three 
odern Greek masters, one a learned monk escaped from 
fount Athos, and he used to speak the old Greek 
guage with the modern Greek accent, and write it in the 
rent Greek hand. No wonder that I was brought up in 
‘e veneration of all that was Greek. Greek art was early 
)inted out to me as the supreme type of perfection, which 
ortals of coarser clay like ourselves might by constant 
dy approach, never equal and still less excel. 

Another of my beliefs had its origin in the 
ee given me by the French Academician, Vicror 


| 


HERBULIEZ, whom my father had engaged to instil in me 
e true principles of art and literature. CHERBULIEZ was 
ena young man, he had lived some time in Greece, and as 
enthusiast, had seen all in rosy colours. He told me so 
to explain Athenian superiority, the climate of Athens is 


‘delightful that he had felt himself mentally transformed 
tile residing there. The light was such that it lent a 
arm to every object, and Greek art and architecture could 
it be rightly appreciated if not seen in the place where it 
created. 
| My first teacher in the art of architecture, the cele- 
ated architect, Professor GOTTFRIED SEMPER, used to 
eak somewhat in the same vein. A crowd of writers in 
aman, French and English all proclaimed the same 
Ings in more or less enraptured tones. I now ask myself 
‘w much of all this was due to real sentiment, and how 
‘ich was due to posturing snobbism, eager to travel in the 
an of accepted intellectualism. 
To begin with the descriptions of the extraordinary 
‘fatness of the atmosphere in Greece, I beg to say that 
ting a two months’ stay I have not found any day brighter 
ie those one can enjoy in Brighton during the summer. 
| Athens I have even seen some hazy days which reminded 
of London. For purity of air and distinctness of vision 
i seems to me decidedly inferior to Geneva, where I 
1 actually residing. It therefore follows that if Greek 
vhitecture was beautiful to behold in Greece, it would 
ieee an equally good impression in Brighton and in 
eva. 
) Has Greek art been also overrated ? 
| I cannot speak of literature, sculpture and painting, 
ich are subjects with which I am only slightly acquainted. 
shall limit my appreciations to architecture. 
Now that I have seen the Temple of Theseus, which after 
ore than two thousand years seems as fresh as many a 


| 
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building in London of a few years’ standing, and have 
visited the Acropolis, contemplated and studied what 
remains of the Propylea, the Erechtheion and the Parthenon, 
as well as the ruins of Olympia, of Delphi and Corinth, I 
am able to form an opinion on the merits of Grecian 
architecture in the Golden Age of Greece. 

In my opinion the Greeks of the age of PERICLES fail 
entirely in two most important parts of architecture. They 
are weak in construction, and they hardly have an idea of 
what architectural composition means. 

Their edifices are simply timber structures, executed in 
stone instead of wood. ‘To carry out these structures they 
have put themselves to great expense for carriage and hoist- 
ing. In the Propylea I have measured marble beams 
27 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches high and 3 feet wide. In the 
Erechtheion there are such beams 7 sz/u carrying the 
ceiling. Although this is a strange way of using stone, I 
admit that this system of construction may have been used 
by the Greeks not through ignorance, but from hieratical 
motives as part of their religious rules. Where the Greek 
fails as a constructor is in not carrying out his system pro- 
perly. He often plans his buildings without taking the 
construction of the ceiling into account. In consequence 
one sees beams, the ends of which rest neither on the axis 
of columns nor in the middle of intervening spaces, but 
anywhere haphazard. ‘This gives very unsightly results. 

The Greeks do not seem to have appreciated the 
importance of alternating the joints of their stone courses 
so as to obtain a proper bond. In the ruins of the Temple 
of Corinth, in the Temple of Theseus at Athens I have 
ascertained that the builders were not able to find a 
way of preventing that the joint at the angle of the archi- 
trave and the joint of the frieze above fall exactly one over 
the other. Fig. 1 shows the plan of the architrave 


formed of two slabs placed side by side, and fig. 2 is a 
perspective sketch of the angle of the entablature, showing 
the vertical joint going through the architrave and the frieze. 
The solution of this problem is very simple. It consists in 
forming the metope A and the triglyph B of one piece of 
stone so that the vertical joint should fall on C ; but this 
obvious constructional device did not occur to the Greek 
mind. 


Worse still remains to be told. The architrave of the 
Parthenon, the plan of which is sketched in fig. 3, is com- 
posed of three slabs set side by side. I cannot say whether 
it is as faulty in the jointing at the angle as the buildings 
mentioned before, but I was surprised to see that the 
triglyphs of the frieze did of form bond stones through the 
wall as I naturally expected, but only overlapped a little the 
middle course of the architrave below, forming thereby a 
very defective bond between the outer and the inner wall. 
In such an expensive and important: building as the 
Parthenon such defects can only be ascribed to want 
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of constructional instinct in the builders. — : 
Greeks make up for want of bond in their masonry 


True, the | durable cap is obtained by crowning the ‘shaft by 


inverted cone as in fig. 5,a device adopted in Mediz 


by an extensive use of iron clamps, but that proves little | architecture. 


for their intelligence as builders. 


To whatever nation they may belong architects agree 
in considering that architectural composition consists in 
grouping a quantity of component parts—sometimes inde- 
pendent structures—in one harmonious whole. 

I have already shown that the Greek did not in. his 
temples combine the plan so that every part should fall 
harmoniously together. When passing from the simple 
arrangement of one temple to the combination of a 
- number of buildings, as seen in the Acropolis, the Greek 
produces the greatest higgledy-piggledy piece of happy-go- 
‘lucky disorder the mind can conceive. Greek architecture 
shows the same mental phenomena as Greek polity. In 
politics the Greek conceived nothing beyond the citizenship 
of his native city. He had some vague ideas of the unity 

of the Greek race, but he was never able to combine all 
the cities of Greece in one workable confederation, such as 
the Swiss Confederation or the United States of America. 

If Greek architecture be so defective, whence comes 
the reputation it has enjoyed throughout ages ? 

I see two reasons for this :. the one lies in the intrinsic 
merit of some of the Greek works, the other in the fame of 
Greece in other respects. 

The Greek had an exceptionally refined feeling for 
form, which made him the first of sculptors ; that feeling 
he applied to the very simple structure which forms a 
temple. He studied therein every question of outline and 
proportion as he wou!d have done for a statue, and that 
was sufficient to give to a temple a high artistic value.. 

People have a tendency to prize everything which 

belongs to a nation successful in war. When I came over 
to England after the Franco-German war of 1870 I was 
surprised to find that the credit enjoyed formerly by 
French art and French taste had suddenly dropped about 
50 per cent. I should not be surprised that the effects of 
the happily concluded South African war will be felt in 
_ the value of English furniture on the Continent. At the 
time of PERICLES a mere handful of Greeks had successfully 
repelled the invasion of the most powerful empire of the 
East ; they had practically saved Europe from slavery, and 
it is no wonder that everything Greek, and especially 
Athenian, was looked up to with admiration. 

The Greeks were, are even now, gifted in speech and 
writing. They madea very liberal use of their talent in 
trumpeting the fame of all that was Greek.. Hence Greek 
things have come down to us enshrined in the halo of Greek 
poetry and Greek rhetoric. 

As to the great fame of the Parthenon, I believe it was 
due to a large extent to the admirable situation of this 
building. This temple soared in the blue sky above a rock 
of about 300 feet, and when picked out in colours and gold 
must have been a most impressive object to contemplate. 
But as a building, apart from its surroundings, I consider 
it to have been inferior to the Madeleine in Paris. 

To begin with, the Doric cap, even that of the Parthenon, 
is a defective solution of the problem which every cap con- 
tains. A cap is a transitional feature for passing from the 
round column to the square abacus. The Doric cap does 
not solve that problem, for it leaves the corners of the 
abacus unsupported. This feature is all the more unsightly 
in the Parthenon (see fig. 4) as the architrave is wider than 
the shaft of the column and really bears on the beetling 
cap. Everybody knows how admirably the: Corinthian cap 
passes from the round column to the square abacus ; this 
fully justifies the favour it has found everywhere from the 
time of the Romans to our days. - A less fanciful and more 


I remember VIoLLET-LE-Duc accuses the Greek: 
putting their figure decoration in the wrong place, wher: 
cannot be seen. The view of the Parthenon fully substanti: 
that accusation. The only place where one can enjoy 
metopes of the Parthenon is the British Museum. Jy 


they look so small, and are so indistinct, they are not w< 


looking at. 

Another superstition one gets rid of in Greece is tha 
the beauty of white marble as a building material. 1 
superstition is based on one’s reverence for value. 
belongs to the same order of beliefs as that of some pec 
for costly medicine. In reality white marble is the ugl 
of building materials. In Athens, where it is the c 
freestone available, its principal merit is that of serving 
a slate for the boys, who scribble their sums on the w 
while going or coming from school. Marble, by its po 
and whiteness, dulls every effect of light and shade, an 
in effect so objectionable that many people have colou 
their marble walls with drab colour in tempera. Sucl 
SCHLIEMANNS palace amongst. others, where the mai 
appears owing to the rain having washed out the colour. 
am now fully convinced that the marble temples of Atk 
were completely coloured so as not to let the marble apy 
anywhere. If marble were used it was simply that in 
other material could beams of 28 feet long be obtai 
tough enough to carry the weight of ceilings. _ a. 

A voyage in Greece is instructive by the insigh 
allows in the beginning of things. At Corinth I have s 
people building their houses out of blocks of earth or 
bricks measuring 14 feet by 7 feet by 5 feet. With suc 
material wood frames are required to form the windows 
wood posts to support the floors and roofs. Hence 
origin of the frames carved round our windows and 
pilasters on the walls, which are utterly meaningless ' 
stone walls. The ruins of Mycenze have shown me. 
even then the inhabitants of Greece constructed their ¥ 
with raw bricks. Close to the Lion’s Gate there is a |. 
circular hall, the walls of which are indicated by a dot 
row of slabs 4 feet high and 4 inches thick. The 5| 
between the two rows is 3 feet, and the upper parts of 


Ug 
“i: 6 
slabs present notches wherein were dovetailed piece 
timber to tie the two rows together (fig. 6). Im a 
places the two rows are covered by horizontal ‘slabs, ut 
which has been preserved the kernel of the wall in 
bricks or rammed down earth. Here again we see 1 
beginnings the construction of the dado or base to prt 
the earthen wall, an architectural feature which has 
practical purpose with stone walls. = 
Everybody knows through descriptions and draw 
the beehive tomb near Mycenz called the Treasur 
Atreus. It is a circular underground dome 50 feet \ 
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ad 50 feet high, the vertical section of which is that of a 
Jothic arch (fig. 7). The work, although dating from at least 
200 years B.C., 1s as fresh as if built yesterday. It has 
ways been described as built of layers of stone beetling 
_ ward one over the other so as to produce the surface of 
evault. The structure being strictly preserved I can- 
it say whether this description of its construction be true, 
it I see great practical inconvenience in constructing in 
is way the upper courses of the dome. There every 
ch stone would present a feather edge on its upper joint 
id an obtuse angle on its lower face; this should inevitably 
ad to the breaking off of the sharp-edged arrisses of the 
ints. Near the Treasury of Atreus is another beehive 
‘mb of similar shape and construction called the Treasury 
Clytemnestra. The vault of this tomb is half fallen 
wn, and I picked out of the ruins a perfect arch-stone 
th top and bottom bed with conical surfaces such as I 
we had worked hundreds of times in my classes of 
asonry in London and Geneva when constructing cupolas. 
e have there the proof that the proper way of constructing 
_polas has been known and practised from at least 1,200 B.c. 
/Grecian soil. If to this fact we add the jewellery which 
: SCHLIEMANN has found in the graves of Mycenz, 


jich in perfection of workmanship and design would carry 
'e palm if compared to the jewellery exposed in the Paris 
id Geneva shops of to-day, we are forced to admit that 
e world has progressed very little during the last 3,000 
vars. Our pride and self-sufficiency comes merely from 


'r ignorance of past ages, and that is the main lesson 
be gathered from a trip to Greece. 


= 
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TEACH OLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 
. 

4 


, 2 the Manchester Museum, Owens College, on Saturday 
\ last, Professor Boyd Dawkins delivered an address on 
ment archeological discoveries. He first referred to “the 
ynderful temple of Stonehenge” One of the large stones in 
) great circle of Stonehenge tumbled down about a year ago, 
' said, and in the excavations which were made in the course 
* putting it up a considerable number of implements had been 
jind. These were described in the newspapers, and for the 
4st part described wrongly. We had, however, nothing in 
discoveries which added to our knowledge of the date of 
jmehenge. It was built by the people who used bronze 
jplements and weapons. Stonehenge might be looked upon 
\the Westminster Abbey of the Bronze period, and the 
aller and less important stone circles, to be found far and 
Je in the British Isles, as parish churches, chapels-of-ease 
‘d the like. He turned to a discovery he had the good 
‘tune to make some two years ago, and which he had recently 
“ought before the Archzological Institute, consisting of a 
‘vel of iron and bronze articles, to be seen by those present. 
me of these articles were of iron, and others of iron coated 
th bronze. 


dagger or spear-head. 
bette f : =e aie 
iffle-bits or pieces of them. All the bits of the prehistoric 
Ke were made of iron, or iron coated with bronze, and they 
‘re all of the snaffle kind. The collection illustrated the 
|: of the prehistoric inhabitants in Kent at a place near 
\nterbury. The most singular things found there, and nowhere 
'e in this country as far as he knew, were shackles or 
lobles, probably for horses. He said probably, because for 
‘he knew they might have been put round the ankles of 
{soners orslaves They were very well made, and along 
‘hthem was a chain upwards of 20 feet in length, with a 
Imber of circular iron bars. All the implements were found 
‘iether in an old encampment, and this represented. the site 


(Canterbury in the prehistoric Iron Age, before the Romans | 


\re here. It also fixed the date of one of the important 
jee in the South of England called “The Pilgrims’ Way,” 
‘ping from Canterbury along the downs westward into 
Itkshire and beyond. It acquired this name because the 
Yeon to St. Thomas’s shrine were in the custom of taking 
tline. We now knew from these remains that it belonged 
‘he prehistoric Iron Age, and might be looked upon as one 
»4@ network of narrow roads that ran from one centre of 
dulation to another, that spread nearly all over this country, 
that were in some parts, as in the case of the Pilgrims’ 
iy, Still used. It represented, as far as he knew, one of the 
«est roads intended for the use of wheeled vehicles. In con- 
»30n, Professor Dawkins described the important discoveries 


orm a comparatively clear idea of the wonderful civilisation 


ich 


| 
. 


There were axes, adzes, hammers, chisels and | 
wughshares ; there were sickles and billhooks, and spears and | 
The bronze things were mostly | 
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name of Greek was known, and from which their civilisation 


and their manifestations of art, as in sculpture, were derived by 
the Greeks. 


THE ASSOCIATION IN ARCTIA. 

aie poets of the Architectural Association have laid so many 

lands under contribution, it has been necessary this year to 
go far north to Arctia, a region which is unknown to most of the 
world, but exists somewhere, as William Morris says, “‘ Betwixt 
the ice hills and the cold grey sea.” It is ruled by a King of 
democratic tendencies, who in his turn is under the tyrannous 
sway of a Queen whose mind cannot soar above the practical 
commonplaces of life. They have one fair daughter, the last 
of the royal race of the Icebergs, and the difficulty of the hour 
is to discover a spouse worthy of her Highness, for there is 
not “a single eligible Duke or even a Coronation Knight to be 
found in the length and breadth of the land.” The royal 
matron has decided to bestow her daughter’s hand on old 
Vinolia, the Architect-in-Chief, as the most desirable Jari in 
Arctia. He has one quality to recommend him—his freedom 
from conscience. The Princess is aghast at the thought of 
marrying a common architect, but she is informed that Vinolia 
is a most uncommon architect, for he is successful. How he 
has gained success he describes in song :— 


You may talk of architects, 

And their merits and defects, 

Of their powers of construction and design ; 
But such trifles do not matter, 

You ignore them and grow fatter 

In a little State monopoly like mine. 

If a tower should collapse, 

Then you hang the builder chaps, 
While exhibiting a little decent grief; 
If a town hall look unsightly 

You behead your staff politely— 

It’s your duty as the Architect-in-Chief. 


Yes, a modest execution 

Is the speediest solution, 

And affords me inexpressible relief, 
His Majesty’s most venerated, 
Adulated, imprecated, 

Underrated Architect-in-Chief. 


In the days of competition 

It was made the first condition 

That the Architect-in-Chief was to assess, 
With absolute discretion, 

To announce in due succession 

Each competitor in order of success. 

But I found out to my pain 

Plans would often cheques contain, 

Or a bank-note of a value past belief ; 
So in order to checkmate them 

I resolved to confiscate them— 

*Twas my duty as the Architect-in-Chief. 


Yes, in cases of commission 

In a public competition 

You must set an architect to catch a thief, 
Like His Majesty’s most implicated, 
Irritated, aggravated, 

Antiquated Architect in-Chief. 


So I undertook a mission 

To abolish competition, 

For I saw that architectural design 

To be executed properly 

Should be a State monopoly, 

And now that snug monopoly is mine. 
I’ve built temples by the score, 

And of town halls even more, 

But my tist of working drawings is quite brief ; 
They are wholesale and not retail, 

For I use the same old detail— 

That’s the beauty of an Architect-in-Chief. 


Yes? I’m Puke BeAw 

And I’m boss of the A.A. 

And of titles ’ve a modest little sheaf ; 
I’m His Majesty’s unvaccinated, 
Second-rated, silver-plated, 
Addle-pated Architect-in-Chief. 


The King’s objection to the union is that he has made a 


solemn vow to give his daughter in exchange for the Pole, or, 
in other words, she will become the prize of the discoverer of 
femeArthut-Evans in Crete. ~Ihese now allowed us, he said, that important position, which is more interesting to the people 
( of Arctia than to other races. 
existed in the Mediterranean wegion long before the ’ under the command of Beowulf, arrive in an airship. They had 


Opportunely a band of Vikings 
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heard of a green land beyond the mountains, and had sworn to 
find it. The vessel is known as the “ Exseltzior,” an appro- 
priate name, as the inspiration for it came through the medium 
of a soda-water bottle. It was only courtesy to show the 
strangers the architectural beauties of Arctia, and Vinolia, as in 
duty bound, offers to point out the famous sights of the city, as 
well as the building sites. Sigurd, a prince, is not delighted 
when afterwards the Princess informs him that the Architect- 
in-Chief is to be her future husband unless some one discovers 
the Pole, and he resolves to seek it regardless of the dangers. 
All the Princess can tell him about the Pole is that she 
possesses a magic wand, or divining-rod, which in right hands 
will lead to success. It bears the following inscription:— 


True steel am I, and made for hearts of steel, 
Hearts that can brave the turn of Fortune’s wheel. 
If such an one shall bear me to my goal 

I’l] stand upright upon the Northern Pole. 


It is needless to say that Sigurd sets out upon his quest 
confident of the result. The Queen and the Architect-in-Chief 
are not satisfied with what has taken place. Her Majesty asks 
her intended son-in-law whether he is learned in the law, and 
he replies he knows a little about the Building Act, especially 
the part relating to surveyors’ fees. The Queen would have 
preferred that he was acquainted with another metropolitan 
enactment, the Alien Immigrants Act, and suggests that if one 
does not exist he might try and create a substitute. The moral 
representative of the mother of the arts consoles himself with 
the thought that after all one: does not need to be very bad to 
perform forgeries nowadays, since that is left to the “ Goudie- 
goudies.” At length the worthy pair profess to have brought 
to light an ancient law which applies to strangers who visit 
Arctia for the first time, and which is thus expressed :— 


If ever by some superhumar. skill 

A stranger, be he well-disposed or ill, 
Succeed in passing the impassable, 

And set his foot upon our native soil, 

Not for another day shall he draw breath, 
But pay for his audacity with death. 


As Sigurd is away Pole-hunting the letter of the law cannot 
be immediately enforced. There is no sign of his returning 
from his exploration, so. the marriage of the Princess with the 
Architect-in-Chief appears to be inevitable. With an architect 
marrying into the royal family it is time to take notice of the 
art that was honoured in its representative, and accordingly 
the King determines to found a College of Architecture. This 
gives an opportunity for conversation about the profession. 
One courtier defines an architect as a man who is expected to 
know every other man’s trade or profession better than they do 
themselves. He also says he has heard the architect leads the 
life of a hunted hare ; that he is never known to smile, because 
he has not any time; for the same reason he never takes 
exercise and also never goes to bed. He draws details all day 
long with both hands ; writes specifications with his feet, and 
dictates letters while at lunch. Thereupon all join in pitying 
the poor architect :— 


A was an Architect, old in his prime. 
Pity the architect. 
B_ was a Builder, who took his own time. 
Pity the architect. 
C was a Client who had his own views, 
D was the Details that no one would use, 
E the Erection he tried to excuse. 
Oh, pity the architect. 


Oh, pity the architect, 

On his trials and troubles reflect, 
Sing his story pathetic, 

O Muse alphabetic, 

And pity the architect. 


F was the Frontage exceedingly tight. 
Pity the architect. 
G was the Ground Plan exceeding the site, 
Pity the architect. 
H the Half-timber he had to reveal, 
I was the Ironwork he had to conceal, 
J was the Joinery, mostly of deal. 
Oh, pity the architect. 


Oh, pity the architect, &c., &c. 


K was the King-post that ought to have stood. 
| Pity the architect. 
L the stone Lintol that proved to be wood. 
.. Pity the architect. 
M was the Mullion that blocked out the light, 
N was the Newel too thin for its height, 
O the Oak sill that was not water-tight. 
Oh, pity the architect. 


Oh, pity the architect, &c., &c. 


P was the Price on the contract agreed. 

i Pity the architect. 
Q was the Quantities down to a bead. 

Pity the architect. 
R was the Rage that the client displayed, 
And S the Sarcastic remarks that he made, 
When T was the Total that had to be paid. 
'_ Oh, pity the architect. 


Oh, pity the architect, &c., &c. 


U was the Umpire called in to decide. 
Pity the architect. 

V was the Value the client denied. 
Pity the architect. 

W stands for the Words that he said, 

X was the Xtras for which he was bled, 

Y Z the Young Zealot who wished he was dead. 
Oh, pity the architect. 


Oh, pity the architect, 

On his trials and troubles reflect, 
Sing his story pathetic, 

O Muse alphabetic, 

And pity the architect. 


The King afterwards explains the process of thinking 
which his Architectural College was arrived at. At first 
intended to give his Architect-in-Chief a nasty fall; a « 
fession of royal ingratitude. Then he thought it was 
politic to have only one man to design all the vast build 
which were being raised daily, and he came to the conclu 
there must be a nursery to foster the growth of budding ar 
tects, a university to cram and: stuff and turn them out 
blown geniuses like a sausage machine—a confusion of fig 
worthy of royalty. The Architect-in-Chief-preferred they sh 
all become his pupils, but His Majesty recognised the evil 
the pupilage system from his own experience, and at last 
Royal College of Architecture or Home for Lost Pups 
evolved. The royal invitation to candidates was conveye 
the following song :— " 


Come hither, pups of every breed, and listen to my lecture 

On the trials and the troubles and the joys of Architecture > 

On the uses and abuses of the set-square and the sector, 
And the ink, puppy, ink, ink, ink. 

Come hither, pups, with lengthy hair and Arty-coloured ties, 

And pups with massive foreheads looking infinitely wise, 

And pups with scrubby, chubby cheeks, and pups with laughing | 
And drink, puppies, drink, drink, drink. Ei 


Drink, puppy, drink, 
. Let every puppy drink pane. 
From the free-flowing fountain of knowledge. 
You shall learn your little duty ae 
To build in Truth and Beauty 
' At the Royal Architectural College. 


You shall learn to treat the office as a sort of social club, 
You'll come late and you’ll go early, and you'll take two hour 
grub ; a 
And in summer you’ll occasionally slip out to the—A B C, 
For a drink, puppy, drink, drink, drink. 

With a tee-square as a bat, and with the fireplace as a wicket, 
And the office duster as a ball you’ll play at office cricket ; 
When you hear the well-known footsteps in your pocket you 

stick it, ; 7 van - 

With a wink, puppy, wink, wink, wink. 
Drink, puppy, drink, &c. 


You shall learn on every building to express your youthful views ; 

You shall make some full-size details far too wonderful to use, — 

Or trace a drainage block-plan which you’ll paint in brilliant hues, 
Blue and pink, puppy, pink, .pink, pink. fie 

And in time it is just possible, though not beyond a doubt, 

With care and with attention in three years or thereabout, 

You will suddenly discover you’re beginning to find out . 
How to think, puppy, think, think, think, 


Sigurd returns and has to confess his failure to reach 
North Pole. The Princess consoles him by modestly prope 
they shall elope in the airship, but as he declines to leav 
companions an alternative is suggested, which is that he sh 
meet the Princess at sunset in the High Priest’s mansion 


‘are get married. The Architect-in-Chief overhears the plot, 
jdalthough he feels he ought to say, “ Bless you, my children, 
shall be very happy to be your best man, and what sort of 
{ng would you like in the way of a tea-service?” yet he can- 
4t, for the not having the faintest idea of how he ought to act 
js been one of the misfortunes of his career. All his plotting 
4d schemes come to an end, for although Sigurd is unable to 
44 the Pole the divining-rod serves as a substitute, and he 
41 the Princess are happy. It is the old story, Harlequin— 
curd, wins Columbine—Hilda, despite the machinations of 
»wwn—Vinolia; and Pantaloon—King, can exclaim, “Here at 
jst is an end to all my anxiety.” 

i The play was pleasantly written, and the skilful treatment 
; an exacting subject does credit to Mr. Gervaise Bailey’s 


ll. That Mr. Leonard Butler’s music has not declined in 
Jodiousness through his increased experience as a composer 
ys proved by the general admiration of the songs. Mrs. 
‘Imanand Miss Cray, Messrs. Carvill, Bentham, Preston, Dare 
4ipham and Baker acted efficiently, and the evening was 


P enjoyable one for the members of the Association and 
tir friends. 
| Dramatis Persone. 

idolph, King of Arctia . . Mr. G. B. CARVILL. 
«een of Arctia \e fe Mrs. STALMAN. 
BieeMinister. . .  . Mr. A. W. BENTHAM. 
dchitect-in-Chief - «+ Mr. GEORGE PRESTON, 
jowulf le Breen of Viking \ Mr. F. DARE CLAPHAM. 


; Exploring Expedition 


{urd, Son of Seawolf, King of 

’ Fjordland . 3 : Mr. DALTON BAKER. 
rae pat 

ine Ladies-in-Waiting . { Miss SOPHIE TYLER. 


la” 


S. oy : . Miss ADA YERBURY. 
i Stick-in-Waiting . : 


a Mr. ALEC SMITHERS. 
ld Stick-in-Waiting . . . Mr. GERVASE BAILEY. 

and 

Daughter of the 
King and Queen 
of Arctia 


4 2 
Incess Hilda | t Miss EMMIE CRAY. 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court, Pages and Vikings.— 
sdames Edith Byrne, Jessie Carvill, Nellie Carvill, Florence 
‘yton, Gwendoline Low, Mary Seaman, Mabel Smithers, 
i¢ Turner, Lulu Tyler. Messrs. R. F. Arkwright, Fred 
lidfield, Percy Crockett, T. Fraser, Eustace Harrington, 
\ Harrison Hill,, A.C. Kelly, A. W Smith, T. S. Taylor, 
4G. Turner, Leslie Ward, Duncan Williams. 

| 


*RMINGHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


"SHE first excursion of the Society for the present season 
was held on Saturday, when Tong and Shifnal were 
ted. A very pleasant drive from Shifnal brought the party 
tfong, where the church was carefully examined under the 
Idership of the Rev. J. G. Auden. The date of the church 
i nown to be the first decade of the fifteenth century, and the 
Vole edifice is a striking example of unity in design, the 
tlier building having completely disappeared, while no 
Tterial additions have been made to that now standing, and 
T oration has been prudent and merciful. The most striking 
ie is the octagonal central tower, an almost unique 
‘mple for its age. The historical glory of Tong lies in its 
te series of monuments to the Vernon family, but there is 
ya literary interest of no small value, arising from the fact 
tit it was here that Dickens imagined the last rest of Little 
Ml. The Gilden Chapel, though small, is a really exquisite 
imple of lavish decoration, and there are valuable remains of 
ancient glass. After visiting the church the party, by the kind 
mission of Mrs. Hartley, drove through the parkand inspected 
1g Castle, perched on a high mound, surrounded by a 
larkably deep moat, which in its present dry state is 
ctieally a ravine. The castle itself is an eighteenth-century 
€ction in a style which would now merit no commendation, 
itis as pleasing an example of its style as could probably 
ound. Returning to Shifnal, and after an excellent tea at 
Jerningham Arms hotel, Shifnal Church was visited. The 
’. J. Cavis-Brown carefully explained all the details of this 
it interesting building. Large portions of the church are 
, man, and remains of the earlier edifice are to be found in 
most unexpected places. The tower, for example, is Early 
slish, but it would seem to have been built inside the older 
fMan tower, of which one fine arch is left intact. A 
| atiful Norman entrance has been built up, and a buttress 
tds right across the centre; but the carved capitals and 
~!mns seem to have appealed to the innovator, and are left 
ly receding into the wall in the most singular manner. 
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There is a parvise or church meeting-room, but instead of 
being built over the porch, as is usual, itis boldly projected 
into the church itself and supported on arches. The general 
appearance of the interior of the church, while simple, 
is of great dignity, and although restoration has in the past 
been too lavish, the utmost care is now taken to preserve all 
details of interest. In the glebe land are two well-preserved 
British camps or sites of fortified villages. 


SHROPSHIRE ARCHA-OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ree annual meeting of the Shropshire Archzological 

and Natural History Society was held in the Music Hall 
Buildings, Shrewsbury, or Friday afternoon, when the Right 
Rev. Bishop Allen presided. 

The Rev. T. Auden, chairman of the Council, read the 
report, which was as follows :— 

The past year may be. regarded in several respects with 
satisfaction. The accounts show a more favourable balance 
than has been the case for many years, and it is matter of con- 
gratulation that this has arisen partly from the number of new 
members who have joined the Society during the year.» -On 
the other hand, however, the Society has to lament an unusual 
number of deaths. . Mr. James Cock, Mr. T. Thornes, Mr. 
F, R. B, Walton, Mr. John Corbett, of Droitwich,; Mr. 
Humphrey Sandford and Mr. Stanley Leighton have all passed 
away. Of these Mr. Sandford had occupied an important 
position in connection both with .the borough of Shrews- 
bury and the county for an unusual number of ‘years, 
and during the whole of his long life had taken a warm 
interest in their past history. The greatest loss, however, not 
only to this Society, but to archeology generally, has been the 
death of Mr. Stanley Leighton, who had filled the office of 
vice-president from its foundation, and had frequently made 
valuable contributions to the pages of the “Transactions.” In 
the words of a resolution unanimously passed by the Council 
when his death occurred, ‘‘In spite of absorbing interests in 
other directions he had attained the foremost rank among the 
antiquaries of Shropshire, and his lamented death leaves a 
void in this as in other respects which it will be very difficult 
to fill.” It will be seen from the accounts that the Council 
have had to spend a considerable sum in the repair of the 
fences at Uriconium, which had become dilapidated. They 
had hoped it would have been possible this year to renew the 
systematic exploration of the site, but after correspondence with 
Lord Barnard and the Society of Antiquaries they have been 
forced to the conclusion that the matter must wait a while longer. 
Excavations at Wenlock Priory have reveaied the foundations of 
at least one earlier church on the same site, and traces ofa lake 
dwelling have been discovered near Ellesmere. It is hoped that 
further investigation will, in each of these cases, lead to 
important results. The ‘‘ Transactions” have maintained their 
interest. A new feature has been introduced in the form of an 
index to each volume as it is completed ; it is hoped that this 
will materially add to their usefulness for purposes of reference. 
The forthcoming volume will contain the first instalment of an 
account of the bells of the county, from the pen of Mr. H. B. 
Walters, F.S.A., of the British Museum, who has devoted him- 
self to the subject for several years past. One other topic may 
be alluded to, though the event is at present comparatively 
distant. Next year is the 500th anniversary of the battle of 
Shrewsbury. The Council venture to hope that when the time 
draws nearer the inhabitants of Shrewsbury and the county 
will be ready to join in a suitable commemoration of that 
important and interesting historical event. 


The Court of Aldermen will erect on the occasion of the 
Royal processions of June 27 and July 3 next strong barriers, 
4 feet high, at an expense of 3,843/, across all streets and public 
footways abutting on the route. within the City from Temple 
Bar to London Bridge. 

A Meeting of the Garden City Association was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant on Monday, when a letter was read from 
Messrs. Emerson & Co. giving an account of the garden city 
that is to be built between Hull and Haddon, consisting of 
14,000 houses with a garden to each, at a cost of 420,000/. 
This will take four years to complete. The Association will 
hold a conference at Port Sunlight on July 12. 

London Bridge will be decorated for the Coronation 
festivities. On both parapets of the bridge will be placed 
alternate columns and masts, the columns being of a height of 
30 feet and the masts 12 feet. Each column will be connected 
by floral festoons and surmounted by an Imperial crown of 
suitable proportions. The masts bear a gilded British lion 
rampant, and each carries a trophy of arms, floral festoons 
linking up each mast, while the columns will be connected by 
rosettes of red and white—the Corporation colours. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE excavations at Silchester during last year have had 
some unusually interesting results. The site, it will be 
remembered, has been divided into insulz which are mostly 
squares. One house in’ Insula XXVII. was evidently 
enlarged as if to accommodate a greater number of 
occupants. As far as can be judged from the plan the 
additions were not all laid out at right angles. One room 
was circular, Another peculiarity was the combination of 
wattlework and plaster, from which it has been inferred 
that the Roman builders were acquainted with what is now 
known as half-timber work ; examples, which are similar to 
what is seen in Silchester, have been found in many parts 
of the Continent. In one room several jars were found 
which were fitted into holes in the floor. Both Greek and 
Roman builders were accustomed to use pottery in con- 
struction, although the purposes served by pots and jars-is 
not always evident. In Silchester it is thought that they 
may have served to support props or perches for birds. 
The remains are now on view in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, where they can be seen until Tuesday next. 
The excavations have been in progress during twelve years. 
It is contemplated in the next season to open the area 
adjoining the churchyard of Silchester. The exploration 
is conducted with much care and is deserving of public 
support. 


It is remarkable how quickly the reputation of some 
French painters passes away, and as a kind of compensation 
some of those who were forgotten appear to excite renewed 
interest, as it were, by accident. At the present time 
Louis LEopoLp BoILiy is the most remarkable of the 
revivals. He was born as far back as 1761, and died in 
Paris in 1845. It has now been discovered that his pictures 
are invaluable as illustrations of events which he witnessed, 
and are therefore truthful materials which the historian can 
utilise. The prices given for his pictures in the Lutz sale 
in Paris last week were unusual. His Distribution of Wine 
and Food in the Champs-Elysées in 1822 was sold for 
30,000 frs.; A Gratuitous Representation at the Ambigu- 
Comique realised 28,500; his Little Savoyards, 27,000 ; 
his Caduret, 11,500. The largest price, however, which 
was: attained by a picture was given for the Zac de Garde 
of Corot, the amount being 231,000 frs. ° The whole 
collection was paid for liberally,’ the total amounting to 
1,811,565 frs. ~ It may be mentioned that two of BoILty’s 
works are in the Guildhall exhibition, which are examples 
of the fine finish which he sought and was able to attain. 


Owners of property along the line of the Central 
London Railway have complained that they were unable to 
obtain compensation for the inconvenience suffered through 
vibration. The experts who investigated the subject have 
testified that no real damage. can be traced, but in connec- 
tion with railways the mere suspicion of damage is supposed 
to be a sufficient cause for an action. In connection with 
the Tube Railway Bills ” which.are now before Parliament, 
it has been decided to introduce a clause by which owners, 
lessees and occupiers of any land, house or building which 
shall be injuriously affected by reason of the working of the 
railway can claim compensation. Lord WinbDsor, who was 
chairman, has had an onerous task ; he has stated that the 
intention was to make the new clause applicable only to 
that part of a metropolitan underground railway which is 
constructed in tunnel and not to the continuation of the 
line in open cuttings. Claims will have to be lodged 
within two years, and the amount of compensation can, if 
necessary, be determined under the provisions of the 
Arbitration Act. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WESTMINSTER CITY HALL. 
HE extensive alterations and additions which have 
been carried out to the old St. Martin’s Town Hall 
to transform it into the new Westminster City Hall, which 
was opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Campripcg, K G., on 
May 29, consists of removing all the old roofs; pulling- 


| 


down the two old staircases ; removing one of the | 
entrances ; constructing new and larger ‘staircase ir 
central position, with an electric lift to run up the w 
hole of same ; lowering the walls of one end of the 
public hall and forming a new council chamber, whic! 
lighted from the ceiling, panelled in oak and decorated 
the Renaissance style ; constructing two new storeys ou! 
the other or front-end of public hall, containing on the { 
floor ante-room to the council chamber, members’ rox 
committee-room and mayor’s parlour, and on the sec; 
floor large office for the finance department, &c.; rebuild 
the west wing from the upper part of ground-floor stor 
where two old storeys existed, and building three r 
storeys in the same height as the two former ones, mak 
the floors of the whole building level throughout; ¢ 
structing, supporting and building a new top or third sto 
throughout the front portion of the whole building ; ¢ 
structing new roofs over the whole building ; remodell 
the front elevation and carrying the horizontal lines of 
architecture level throughout the full length of the buildi 
arranging and constructing new offices in the basemé 
The drainage of the building has been entirely renewed. 
The dampness of the plaster prevented the build 
from: being completely decorated now, which can be dc 
however, later, when the building is fit to receive it. 
The hot-water and hzating is entirely new through 
the building being heated with hot-water pipes ; 
radiators on the low-pressure system, executed by Mes 
Z. D. Berry & Sons. ; 
The electric wiring throughout and the new fitti 
have been executed by Messrs. SLATTER & GOATCHI 
the new ironmongery has .been supplied by Mes 
CHARLES SMITH, Sons & Co., Ltp.\; the marblework 
staircase, which is Grecian Skyros and Derbyshire alabas 
has been executed by Messrs. FARMER & BRINDLEY ; 
artificial stone staircase is by Messrs. B. WARD & Co.,, Li 
the wrought-iron railing to staircase is by Messrs. Ha 
MAN, PowELL & Co, and the lifts are by Messrs. Wave 
& Co. ; 
The furniture in the council chamber has been supp 
by Messrs. MAPLE & Co. ; ot 
The general contractors for the whole of the works 
Messrs. PatMAN & FOoOTHERINGHAM, LTD., who h 
carried it all out to the, designs and under the persc 
direction and superintendence of the architect, Mr. Jc 
Murray, F.R.1.B.A, . . 


CANTERBURY PARADE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


MAUSOLEUM ERECTED AT HAMPSTEAD CEMETERY. _ 


CATHETRAL 8*RIES._RIPON: PORTION OF NORTH TRANSE 
sHOWING OLD SIrONE PULPIL. THE SOUrH TRANSEPT. 


HOTEL DE. VILLE, LA ROCHELLE. ae 

HE town of La Rochelle (Macautay’s “ Proud ( 
of the Waters”) should have especial interest 
English visitors. It was part of the marriage portion of 
wife of Henry II. The French captured it in 1224, bu 
1360 it again came under English sway, and possess 
was held of it for twelve years. When it becam 
Huguenot capital two centuries afterwards English aid 
invoked. Readers of “The Three Musketeers” are a¥ 
of the importance which La Rochelle attained in thet 
of Louis XIII. Cartes I. sent two expeditions to 
relief cf the last stronghold of Calvinism in Frat 
BUCKINGHAM was the commander, but he had not capa 
for the task, and as a consequence he was assassinated 
the gloomy JoHN FELtTon. RICHELIEU wished to § 
military renown and undertook the siege. The Roche! 
were able to hold out for thirteen months before they : 
rendered. The population was reduced through suffer 
from 27,000 to 5,000. The Hotel de Ville was 
headquarters of the Huguenots. It will be seen from 
illustration that the building belongs to the time 
Francis I, when the masons were frequently capé 
sculptors. Unless in terra-cotta, it would be difficult 
have so much ornamental work executed in our time, €x¢ 
at a price which would be prohibitive to a French 
English municipality. The Hotel de Ville is one of th 
in charge of the Historic Monuments Commission; ‘ 
was restored under the direction of M. LiscH. ! 
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THE SHELDONIAN THEATRE, OXFORD. 
AN interesting work has been completed in Oxford, for the 
, aintings of the ceiling of the Sheldonian Theatre, the 
rst building erected by Wren, are now restored. The care 
hich was taken in the operations will be evident from the 
abjoined reports, for which we are indebted to the Rev. 
rincipal of St. Edmund Hall :— 


Report of the Curators on the Ceiling Paintings of the 
Sheldonian Theatre for the Year 1898. 


The attention of the curators has been directed to the 
‘ondition of the ceiling paintings. Not only is the covering 
‘amnish much discoloured and deteriorated, but in several of 
res the canvas is split, the paint is in danger of coming 
way (though as yet it has not done so to any serious extent), 
nd in places there is damage by wet which must at some time 
ave come through the floor above. The curators have con- 
‘glted Professor Church, who has most kindly and generously 
/jven them the benefit of his great experience and scientific 
- nowledge. He has made a careful examination of such 
‘ortions of the ceiling as could be reached from a temporary 


caffolding. 

_ He reports that besides the actual damage which they have 
ustained, the’ paintings are very much disfigured by the 
resent state of the varnish. Its remains: are so irregular in 
_jstribution that both the draughtsmanship of the figures, and 
he original colour-scheme: of the work, notably in the sky and 
»londs, are very much obscured. ; 

His advice is that steps should be taken as soon as possible 
o atrest further mischief, and also to’ restore something of the 


“wriginal effect of the pictures by the renewal of the varnish. 
[he question is one that demands very serious consideration, 
‘or whenever any such work may be undertaken, the cost 
f it would’ necessarily be large and its execution would 
‘\eed to be carried out with the greatest possible care and 
kill. It was hoped that the’ stretchers on which the canvas 
3 fixed might be got at from above, and each panel taken 
put and dealt with separately, but the removal of a few boards 
rom the floor above showed this to be quite impossible. The 
york can only be effected on each panel 77 sz/u from below 
ny the help of scaffolding. : Happily, owing to the generosity 
ind forethought of Dr. Wills, warden of Wadham College 
nd curator of the theatre early in the present century, the 
urators are provided with a fund for meeting an emergency 
if this kind. ji 

- In 1805 Dr. Wills bequeathed to the University 2,000/., the 
“nterest to be appropriated first to the “payment of whatever 
‘iebt may be due to the University from the curators of the 
heatre for monies borrowed by them of the University on 
‘account of the late great repairs done to the said theatre, 
‘which debt being fully discharged, . . . one moiety of the said 
lividends and interest to be annually laid out in purchasing 
other stock, and to be suffered to accumulate for the future 
penefit of the theatre” (the other moiety to be paid to the 
‘delegates of the Press, Learned Side). In 1826, the debt to 
the University having been discharged, the moiety belonging 
to the theatre was invested in 3 per cent. Consols, as the 
Wills Accumulated Fund,” and this has.since been allowed 
(0 accumulate ; except that recourse has been had to it once or 
twice for sums comparatively unimportant in amount to meet 
some special outlay. The curators do not propose under any 
‘sircumstances to undertake any expense which will involve a 
charge upon the general funds of the University. 

It is perhaps not generally known that Archbishop Sheldon, 
“esides.munificently providing the whole cost of the construc- 
tion of the theatre,* gave 2,oco/. “to buy lands... to 
“keep it in repair.” The income received from this source, 
“together with that from savings invested from time to time, is 
“still applied to the ordinary repairs and current expenses of 
the theatre, for which they have generally been found sufficient, 
while the accumulated fund of Dr. Wills provides a reserve out 
of which extraordinary expenses can be met. / 

: Having had occasion to investigate the history of the 


| 


: 
i 
‘ 


ceiling paintings, the curators think it may be _ interesting 
foput on record’ such information as they have been able to 
obtain, especially as the minute books of the curators before 
1872 (if, any). seem unfortunately to have disappeared. The 
following facts are taken chiefly from Walpole’s “ Anecdotes of 
Painting din England,” s.v. “ Robert Streater” (1624-80), sup- 


__ * This is estimated by Stephen Wren (Parentalia, p. 336) at more 
than 16,0007. ; but John Evelyn, who was present at the opening of 
the theatre, says that Sir Christopher Wren himself told him that the 
“tost had been 25,0007. (Elmes, of. cit. p. 270). Evelyn further 
_ States that the opening ceremony lasted from eleven in the morning 
Ul seven at night. ‘Besides a long speech from Dr. South, the 
University’s orator . . . there were divers panegyric speeches both in 
\Prose and verse, interchangeable, pronounced by the young scholars, 
- Dlaced-in the rostrums . . . mingled with excellent music, vocal and 
iia to entertain the ladies and the rest of the company.” 

| 
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plemented (as will be seen) by references to the University 
accounts now in the archives. These paintings are acknow- 
ledged to be Robert Streater’s most important work, and they 
were finished about 1669, or soon after, as they were seen 
approaching completion in that year by Pepys.* 

Contemporary opinion as to the merits of Streater as an 
artist, and of this work in particular, varied very much, Wal- 
pole’s own judgment is that “the theatre at Oxford, his prin- 
cipal performance, is a very mean one.” One writer, however, 
quoted by Walpole, /.c. describes. him as the greatest and most 
universal painter that England ever bred. , Others expressed 
similarly exaggerated opinions, all however being surpassed by 
one Robert Whitehall, author of “ Urania,” or ‘‘a, description 
st the painting at the top of the theatre at Oxford,” which ends 
thus:— 

That future ages must confess they owe 
To Streater more than Michel Angelo, 


These paintings appear to have been already repaired or 
restored on three several occasions, viz. in 1762, in 1802 and 
in 1826. 

In a note appended to this edition of Walpole it is stated 
that this painting was first restored in 1762 by, Penny, the 
professor of painting in the Royal Academy, after “it had 
been exposed to the corrosion of the air fora century,” and 
Walpole saw it before that restoration. This no doubt ex- 
plains the item in the University accounts for 1762 :—“ Mr. 
Kettle’s bill for painting, gilding, lineing, &c., 3732. 16s.” 

The note proceeds :—“In 1802 the roof of the theatre, 
being in a state of decay, was then replaced by one, ex- 
ternally extremely dissimilar. The whole ceiling was taken 
down and effectually restored by Mr. De la Motte, a dis- 
tinguished pupil of the late Mr. West, by a method and upon 
a system suggested and always practised by that eminent 
painter. What is now seen has not been painted on, so that 
Streater’s work remains as he left it, which is no inconsiderable 
advantage to the artist’s fame.” 

This explains the large expenditure, amounting to about 
3,000/,, on “a new roof to the theatre” which appears in the 
University accounts in different entries from 1803 to 1805. 
The structure of the original roof was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren. A full description of his highly ingenious 
plan will be found in Elmes’s “ Memoirs of Sir C. Wren” 
(pp. 518, 519), and also in Plot’s “ Natural History of Oxford- 
shire,”t which latter work contains besides a very full and 
minute description of the ceiling paintings (c. ix. sections 154- 
163). An alarm was raised as early as 1720 as to the dan- 
gerous condition of the roof, which Elmes characterises as a 
‘“‘sroundless rumour,”. contrived “to annoy Sir Christopher 
Wren in his declining age” (he was then eighty-eight). The 
Vice-Chancellor in consequence procured a certificate of the 
sound condition of the roof, a curious document.which is pre- 
served by Elmes (of. ,cz¢. p. 517). The document is signed 
by one mason and two carpenters. of the city of Oxford, and 
certifies that the “whole fabric of the said theatre is like to 
remain and continue in such good repair and condition (as at 
present) for one hundred or two hundred years yet to come.” 

In 1802 Wren’s roof was entirely removed, the, statement 
(as given above) being that it was “in a state of decay.” It 
would be interesting to know on.whose authority this state- 
ment was made, and under whose direction or advice the 
curators acted in undertaking such a serious. responsibility. 
No record can be found of this. The expression ‘“ externally 
extremely dissimilar” might seem to suggest that some of the 
internal features of Wren’s construction, of the timbers may 
have been reproduced.t No doubt the elaborate descriptions. 
preserved of that design would enable experts to determine 
this question. The completeness of the external alterations 
can be seen at once by referring to Loggan’s print, to the 
frontispiece of the Oxford Almanacs for 1774 or 1800, or to the 
picture on the title-pages of early books printed at the 


* In the notes to Walpole, of. cét. ii. p. 434, ed. 1849, the follow- 
ing extract is given from Pepys’s Diary, an. 1669:—‘‘ Went to Mr. 
Streater, the famous history-painter, where I found Dr. Wren (Sir 
Christopher) and other virtuosos looking upon the paintings he is 
making for the new theatre at Oxford, and indeed they look as if they, 
would be very fine, and the rest (meaning the connoisseurs then 
present) think them better done than those of Rubens at Whitehall, 
but I do not fully think so. But they will certainly be yery noble, and 
I am mightily pleased to have the fortune to see this man and his 
work, which is very famous, and he is a very civil little man, and 
lame, but lives very handsomely.” 

+ The original of both of these plans seems to be that (which is 
also on a much larger scale) given by Stephen Wren, grandson of Sir’ 
Christopher, in his Parentalia, pp. 324, 325- ; 

+ Mr. G. V. Cox (Esquire Bedel from 1815 to 1866), in his 
Recollections of Oxford, says, ‘I know not whether the old roof was. 
as scientifically constructed as that which replaced it, but the interior 
of it in its restored state is well worth inspection and is easily. 
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Clarendon Press.* -The old roof was surrounded by a series 
of large oval dormer windows,t each surmounted by an 
archiepiscopal mitre. ; 

The following personal recollections of the alterations then 
made both in regard to the roof and the painted ceiling by 
Mr. G. V. Cox are specially interesting, as there appears to be 
no other definite record existing of the work which was actually 
done. 
~ In Cox’s “ Recollections of Oxford,” p, 46, under the year 
1801, we read :— 

“The grand ceremony of the Enczenia was held this year 
in the Radcliffe Library—the Sheldonian Theatre being not 
only under repair, but actually and completely unroofed. A 
notion had got into people’s heads that the roof (at that time 
one of the largest unsupported roofs in the kingdom) was in an 
unsafe state ; and builders and architects advised not merely 
an examination, but even the removal of the roof. The thing, 
however formidable in idea, was safely done. The allegorical 
painting which covers the ceiling was carefully peeled off; 
so carefully and successfully, that on its being replaced no 
mark-of injury was-discernible—as, indeed, its present perfect 
condition shows. The striking effect on entering the building 
when entirely open to the sky could be compared to nothing 
but to that of an ancient amphitheatre, so that, when the work 
of reconstruction began to exclude the blue sky, it excited a 
feeling of regret for the loss of an effect never again to be 
enjoyed. On the plea of lightening the roof of the theatre, the 
circular windows (richly ornamented and partly gilded, which, 
to the number of:ten or twelve, relieved and all but concealed 
the old roof )-were unscrupulously removed, on the substitution 
of ‘the new roof. Without pretending to architectural know- 
ledge, I confess my eye still regrets the old ornamental roof, 
and is hurt by the entire exposure of the new one. ‘The old 
‘cupola or lantern was (in the judgment of many) more elegant, 
with streaming gilt flambeau, and more centrally placed than 
its larger and more conspicuous successor.” 

The following is the item in the University accounts in 
1803 for the work then done upon the pictures :— 

‘“Mr. Wm. De la Motte for cleaning and repairing the 
pictures of the Theatre Ceiling, 100/,” 

The smallness of this amount is probably due to the cost 
of removing and replacing the ceiling having been included in 
that of renewing the roof, the actual work upon the pictures 
themselves being thus rendered comparatively simple. 

Finally, in 1826 a third restoration of some kind was carried 
out, of the details of which no record can be found except an 
item of 705/. to “ Dixon, decorative painter,” in the theatre 
accounts for that year. Such a large sum can scarcely refez to 
anything but the ceiling paintings. 

These paintings have a special value and interest as being 
part of Wren’s original design for the theatre,{ no doubt having 
been ordered and paid for by Archbishop Sheldon himself,§ 
and they were certainly there when the theatre was inaugurated 
on July 9, 1669. The design is thus explained by Stephen 
Wren, “ Parentalia,” p. 336) :—“In imitation of the theatres of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, which were too large to be 
covered with lead or tile, this by the painting of the flat roof 
within is represented open.” (Compare the account (supra) of 
the effect of the unroofing in 1802 as described by Mr. G. V. 
Cox.) 

The curators hope that, acting under the best advice attain- 
able, they may be able to adopt means by which the progress 
of any further injury to this very interesting work may be 
effectually prevented. They also hope that besides this the 
removal of the inevitable decayed varnish may, as Professor 
Church anticipates, “brighten and enrich the ceiling to an 
unexpected degree,” and that at least the effect produced by 
the painted ceiling may again more nearly resemble that which 
was intended, and no doubt produced, by the original artist. 


Report for 1got. 
The curators are glad to-be able to report the completion 
of the restoration of the ceiling pictures under the advice and 


direction of Professor Church. They wish to express once 
more their obligation to him for the help which he has most 


* The work of the Press was conducted on the floor above the 
painted ceiling of the theatre until 1714; after that, at the old 
Clarendon building in Broad Street. In 1831 it was removed to the 
present Clarendon Press. This explains the division of the bequest 
se Dr. Wills (sz7a) equally between the theatre and the University 
Press. : 

+ The novel and very ingenious designs of these windows as well 
as of those ‘‘round windows below ” (now also removed) ‘‘ being 
contrived to admit Air in foul Weather, yet not one Drop of Rain,” is 
minutely described in Wren’s Parentalia, p- 336. 

t{ The Sheldonian Theatre is said (Elmes, of. ce¢. p. 131) to have 
been the first public building erected by Wren. His model and design 
were exhibited to the members of the Royal Society on April 29, 1663, 
by whom they were much commended. 

.. § There is, as might be expected, no entry of any payment for them 
in the University accounts of that period. 


kindly and freely given them. It should be distinctly und 
stood that the suspicious word “restoration” has includ. 
nothing but cleaning and varnishing and, in some cas 
rebacking the pictures. There has been no repainting wh; 
ever, except where small patches of paint had actually fall 
off, leaving the canvas bare. The condition of many of t 
pictures, when examined closely, turned out to be far wor 
than had been suspected, and it is certain that if the work h: 
been delayed for a few years there would have been nothi 
left to restore in the case of some of the panels, — For, in sp’ 
of the somewhat rude precautions that have been taken { 
many years with a view to catching the water which frequent 
came through to the floor above the pictures from certain pai 
of the roof and especially from the base of the cupola, t 
injury of the pictures from this cause was in constant operatic 
Further, it was found that the backs of the pictures we 
covered with shavings, sawdust, old nails and other rubbis 
which, at the time of the construction of the floor, had be 
thus disposed of by the workmen, presumably to save {i 
trouble of their removal in a proper way. By this means ¢ 
evil effects of the frequently recurring moisture were mu 
intensified. 

_ In consequence of the discovery that the mischief was f 
more extensive than had been suspected, the originally es; 
mated cost had to be largely exceeded, and it amounted in tl 
end to.about 1,150/. To this there has to be added the cost 
the erection of the scaffolding and its hire for ninety-two week 
which exceeded 200/. Hence the total cost has been abo 
1,400/. 

Mr. Nairn, by whom the work was mainly executed on tl 
part of Messrs. Morrill & Son, has very kindly placed at tl 
service of the curators a detailed report of the condition. 
the pictures and of the work that has been carried out upc 
them. This will be found printed at the end of the preser 
report of the curators. The curators wish to express the 
thanks to Mr. Nairn for this valuable and interesting record, 

It was obviously important to adopt measures entirely 1 
prevent any further injury of the same kind occurring in tk 
future. The following steps have therefore been taken :— 

1. The cupola, which ever since its erection early in tk 
last century (unfortunately on a much larger scale than i 
Wren’s original design), has been a constant source of troub! 
and expense, being far from water-tight, has been thorough! 
overhauled and strengthened, especially at the parts of junctio 
with the roof. The cost of this kas been nearly 180/. It. 
now scarcely possible for any serious leakage to occur, ¢ 
indeed any at all, unless in exceptionally violent storms 

2. The floor above the pictures has been covered wit 
linoleum with closely fitted and water-tight joinings, so that 
any accidental leakage should ever occur it would be arreste 
before reaching the pictures. 1 ee 

3. The slated portion of the roof was found to be ina ba 
state, and the overlap of the slates insufficient to securel 
exclude wet. Thus occasional repairs were inadequate to mee 
the case. The whole roof has, therefore, been renovated an 
reslated at a cost cf about 450/. F 

Occasion was taken of the necessity for removing the pipe 
of the organ to have the instrument cleaned throughout (thi 
not having been done since its erection in 1877), and also t 
introduce some modern improvements in the pedal action an 
other details. This work amounted to 180/. Bare 

The cost of all these and of other minor improvement: 
including the addition of a lavatory, has involved an expendi 
ture in the last two years of about 2,400/, This has bee! 
defrayed from the accumulated fund arising from the generou 
and far-sighted bequest, about 100 years ago, of Dr. Wills 
warden of Wadham College, whose experience as curator 0 
the theatre impressed upon him the value of such a reserve ti 
meet occasional and exceptional expenditure. But for this func 
it would probably have been impossible to carry out the work 
which were absolutely necessary if these pictures, forming pat 
of Archbishop Sheldon’s original gift and of Sir Christophe 
Wren’s original design, were to be saved from inevitabl; 
perishing. ; ri 


Notes of Observations during its Restoration, 1899-1901, 4 
Mr. R. J. Nairn. ix 
I. The painted ceiling measures 72 feet by 64 feet, and i: 
composed of thirty-two canvas sections. ma 
Each section is stretched across and fastened to a wooder 
frame. When the ceiling was painted in 1664-69, canvas was 
not manufactured very wide, so the width of each section was 
made up by joining several pieces of canvas (24 inches wide) 
together at their edges. The sections are screwed to a frame- 
work corresponding in shape to the gilt-rope pattern moulding 
which hides the joints of the sections. ere 
2. This framework is in turn fastened to and suspended from 
large beams of timber which rest on the walls of the building. 
The oak flooring above the ceiling is supported by oak joists 
resting on those beams, There. is a space of about 4 feet 
between the floor above and the painted ceiling. 
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4, The carved cornice which appears to support the ceiling 
jn reality suspended by iron rods, fastened to the timbers 
There is no weight resting on this cornice, which is 
jade of pine wood and deal, painted to represent granite, as 
|e also the sandstone walls of the building above the gallery. 
he top of the cornice projects 2 feet from the wall, and covers 
‘om 3 to 5 inches of the canvas. 

4. On examining the condition of the sections from the 
‘por of the scaffold I found that some were in a much more 
jyanced state of decay than was expected from an inspection 
jade from the gallery below. 

5. All the sections had suffered from a complete decay of 
‘amish. Evidence of repeated saturations by water from 
‘pove was easily discernible in some of the sections imme- 
| jately under that portion of the roof which is covered with slates. 
_ The paint was dropping off in flakes. The canvas was so 


 ecayed as to readily break away at the slightest touch. 
6 Many sections displayed great weakness in the union of 
ae paint to the canvas. The colours were much faded and in 
- crumbling state. 

7. The design and general colour effect was seriously inter- 
‘sred with owing to a heavy deposit of a greyish powder on 
he surface of the pictures. I found that this powder had come 
“hrough to the front of the varnish in places. Where the 
“arnish was not so porous it lay between the paint and the 
coating of varnish. I am of opinion that this deposit was 
yrmed by wet coming through from the roof above on to the 
yack of the canvas, decomposing the size in the preparation 
‘nd canvas, and causing a liberation of small particles of 
"' whiting,” which was washed down to the front of the paint, 
arrying with it traces of lead. This deposit was difficult to 
/emove, as it was finely incorporated in the structure of the 
yaint While it was on the paintings it made the colours 
ppear dull and faded out. The sections on which this 
“leposit was heaviest have been lined, as they were not con- 
jidered to be in a safe condition. 


Stairway to Cupola. 


; 
pe 
iG 


Sketch Plan of Arrangement of Sections. 


8. The dents or holes which appear in some parts of the 
“teiling is caused by bands of canvas having been stitched to 
the front of the canvas, passed over the back of the stretching 
‘frame and stitched again to the painted canvas. The idea, 
_I think, was to add additional support to the canvas on those 
sections. The holes or dents are caused by the surrounding 
(canvas hanging much lower. I find that the sections on which 
_ this appears have been lined and are in a fairly sound state of 
preservation. I dare say the canvas bands above referred to 
‘were put on shortly after the pictures were lined. Where 
‘ents have been repaired I notice that the edges have been 
tacked down to the frame behind and the damage crudely 
‘painted over. 

9. It was found necessary to take down nine sections 
ees. 3, 5, 13, 14, 15, 16, 23, 27 and 28. See plan of ceiling 
ibove. 


| Pi Nos. 3 and 5 were repaired and restretched on their old 
. tames. The other seven were lined and stretched on new frames. 


| 
. 
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The canvas used in the lining of each section was made of 
Russian hemp and woven in one piece. After the lining, the 
sections were placed in position on the ceiling and cleaned. 
The colours were revived as much as possible and without the 
use of new paint. New paint was necessary where pieces had 
dropped out of the picture and were lost. In places where the 
paint remained on the canvas, but in a loose state, I took 
means to fasten it in position. 

The high lights of some of the sections were very much 
discoloured. A solution of peroxide of hydrogen restored them 
nearly to their original strength. Distilled water was used as 
was found necessary. 

10. I notice that the blue of the sky is not the original work 
of Streater, but has been put on over his colour. A few of the 
minor figures in the composition have been repainted, and at 
about the same time as the sky blue. The sky and figures 
mentioned above appear to have met with some accident or 
damage by decay, and hence were replaced by new. 

11. I also notice that some of the paint intended for the 
cornice and walls was splashed on the pictures, but as it came 
on the last coating of varnish it was easily removed. I can 
trace the work of two restorations on the ceiling. The blue 
sky mentioned in No. 10 was repaired here and there and over 
the repainting. 

13. The rope-pattern gilt moulding was taken off the ceiling 
and regilt, the gold was made to harmonise with the general 
colour scheme by being coated with parchment size and 
powdered raw umber. This can be easily removed by a little 
water when necessary, at some future renovation of the ceiling 
(I expect the gold will then be found of the proper tone to suit 
the ceiling paintings). 

13 After varnishing a few of the sections I found rain had 
been forced through the slates. I reported the matter to the 
curators, who had the roof reslated and the floor covered with 
oil cloth. I took steps to prevent “chill” on those panels and 
expect it will be successful, notwithstanding the fact that some 
rain came on to the sections. 

14. It is to be regretted that the present organ conceals so 
much of the section above it (No, 30). This section is an 
important one, as it supplies the reason for the assembly, ze. 
“The Expulsion of Ignorance,” which is the keynote of the 
composition. 


PROPORTIONS AND SPACING OF ROMAN 
LETTERS. 


1b) eee and engravers agree very closely, in a 
general way, in regard to the width of the different 
Roman letters compared to their height, and they agree 
more closely still in regard to the relative spaces which 
are left between the different letters when they form words ;. 
but there are considerable differences of opinion among them 
in regard to the exact proportions and spacing of the letters. 
From these facts it seems reasonable to believe that there 
may be geometric or zesthetic iaws governing the proportions 
and spacing of letters, and that the differences of opinion 
may be caused by a lack of knowledge or appreciation 
of such laws, or by the unexplainable differences of taste which 
exist among different individuals. Or it is possible that the 
different lines forming the letters may produce optical decep- 
tions or physiological illusions which affect different eyes or 
minds differently or to a different degree. 

As each draftsman and engraver strives to form the letters 
and to space them in the way which gives the most pleasing 
appearance to himself, it is evident that, whether such laws. 
are geometric or not, they must be as far as possible in 
conformity with those controlling ornamental art. It is an 
easy matter to select and measure a large number of examples 
of first-class lettering done by different individuals, and then 
the average of these measurements can be taken. By doing 
this it is very evident that if such laws exist and are geometric, 
they may be discovered ; if they are zsthetic, proportions 
will be found which will be pleasing to the greatest number 
of different individuals ; and if optical’ or mental aberrations 
affect the matter to any degree, results will be obtained 
which will be satisfying to the greatest number of eyes or 
minds. 

The examples which are given in the following table 
are about the best that could be obtained, although they may 
not be the best in existence. The height of the letters is 
taken as the unit of measurement, and the widest part of each 
letter is given, regardless of the fine horizontal lines which are 
at the tops and bottoms, as is shown in the upper line of the 
words PENOBSCOT BAY. 

The accompanying table gives the mean width of all the 
letters compared with their height as 4 to 5. 


* An article by Mr. Williams Welch in the report for 1900 of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and published in the 
Engineering Record, 
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It is well known that the most pleasing proportions are 
simple multiples of some unit which it is difficult for the eye 
to detect ; therefore the letter I and the stems of the other 
letters, compared with their height, should ber : 6or1 : 7 
instead of the mean of several different proportions, as given 
by the above table. 

In order to obtain the average spacing between the letters, 
40 titles were selected from charts of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey which ranged in date from 1856 to 1896, 
and as far as could be ascertained were drawn freehand, 
without any rule or other guide than the eye, and were made 
by trained engravers and draftsmen of a number of different 
nationalities. 

First the spaces between all straight-stemmed letters, 
like I, and all round ‘letters, like O, were measured. The 
height of the letters was taken as the unit of measurement. 

Between I and I 20 were measured. They varied from 
*45 to ‘67, the average being ‘60 —. 

Between I and O 40 were measured. They varied from 
*37 to ‘53, the average being ‘45 +. 

Between O and O 6 were measured. They varied from 
‘29 to °33, the average being ‘30+. 

From these values the space on either side of I may be 
called a, and that on either side of O called 4 and the following 
equations written :— 

2a='69 a+b="45 26=°30. 

From these equations the space on either side of a straight 
stem is found to be ‘30, while that on either side of a round 
letter is “15. The following example shows the method and 
the result of spacing straight and round letters, in accordance 
with these measurements. ; 


[ERORECO 


The average space found between the straight stems 
compared with the height of the letters is the pleasing pro- 
portion of 3 to 5. 

As there are 26 capital letters, and each one has two 
sides, there are in all 52 spaces to be ascertained. The 
above measurements give just 20 of these spaces. 

By taking the space on either side of the straight stems’ 
as 30, and those on either side of the round letters as ‘15, the 
other spaces were ascertained as follows :— . 

On the left side of A 20 spaces were measured from 
straight-stemmed letters. These spaces varied from ‘37 to 
*50, the average being ‘437. On the same side of the letter 
20 spaces were also measured from round letters. These 
varied from ‘23 to ‘35, the average being -284. Subtracting 
‘30 (the space on either side of I) from -437, and subtracting 
‘I5 (the space on either side of O) from ‘284, gives 135 as the 
average space on the left side of A. On the right side of A 
48 spaces between the straight stems and round letters were 
measured, and ‘30 subtracted from the spaces between the 


straight stems, while ‘15 was subtracted from those betwi 
the round letters, The average was found to be ‘137. | 

A great many measurements were made from the ot 
letters and the averages found in the same way. Th 
measurements are rather too numerous to be given in det 
but the following diagram gives the result, The mean wi 
of all the spaces given in the diagram, compared with 
height of the letters, is the proportion of 2 to 5. 


PA{B}.C PDE 
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To avoid the decimal point the height of the letters in ¢ 
tale is taken as 10, On each side of each letter is given 
spacing. The spacing between any two letters is found 
adding the spacing on the right of the first letter to the spaci 
on the left of the second. For example, the spacing for / 
is 43 ; for CD is 4; for HI is 6, and for LA is 2. 

In the example below the name PENOBSCOT BAY is sho: 
laid off according to the values given in the preceding tables 


CWO! 


PENOBSCOT BAY 


For the spacing between two words, lay them off as thou 
the letter I were in the middle of the space between them. 
period or comma adds its width to the space, and its distan 
from the preceding letter is equal to the spacing which is: 
the right of that letter. 

The following examples show the result of spacing abe 
the worst combinations of letters, exactly according to t 
values given :— 


ALASKA STRAIT 
FTWAVLJ PJLTTN 


In the upper line the stems are one-sixth, while in the low 
line they are one-seventh, the height of the letters. 

“A Text Book on Plain Lettering,” by Prof. H. S. Jacob 
of Cornell University, is a very excellent and carefully pr 
pared work of 48 pages, about 12 of which are devoted to tl 


COMPARISON OF THE WIDTHS OF CAPITAL LETTERS WITH THEIR HEIGHTS. 


Specimens. A B C D EB F G Hi I J Kk L a 

United States Coast and Geodetic Survey - 

standard j : : : - 075 0'75 088 085 075 075 O85 0:75 0°17 50°60) 0:60ume emmn 
A United States Coast and Geodetic 

Survey engraver . - : : putas 7.8 80 “90 99 78 "70 “90 78 *16 60 *80 78 ze 
A United States Coast and Geodetic 

Survey draftsman : ; é Shen eel) 80 95 05 “75 "70 95 So “17, 60 80 "70 9 
United States Geological Survey standard 8 80 90 85 78 "75 89 "75 14 63 78 ‘T5 ee -9) 
J. Enthoffer’s Manual, Plate I. b a eG 82 88 88 33 78 93 82 ‘18 63 88 77 ie] 
J. Enthoffer’s Manual, Plate II. °85 85 “90 87 ‘80 78 "90 85 “19 65 85 Byiiwee 
H. S. Jacoby’s text-book "92 83 92 *Q2 83 79 "92 83 “17. 67 "92 ise 38) 
H. S. Jacoby’s type specimens *80 80 “90 85 80 insie) *90 82 12 53 “SO 75 8. 
C. E. Sherman’s type specimens 80 85 “90 “90 *80 "80 99 80 "16 “60 85 ‘80 9 
American Type Foundry Co. . ws Fil 85 “90 As} ‘70 90 80 16 62 75 75 8 

Average . : ° ° "813° 805 898° -887. «+987 ‘755 *904 . 800. °162. “613 “O13 0ie7 eam 
Specimens. ° N O ip Q R S T U Vv WwW 38 ¥ Zz 

United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 3 : ; 
standard A : 5 j +4-O170" "20185 110° 088 oo: 0°80 .0':90 0o'70 o: I'l 0°80 «ot fohiele 
A United States Coast and Geodetic ‘2 fe 4 é "2 ; ? 3 

Survey engraver . 4 : ‘ eae ofS) . 3 : ‘80 82 8 : 80.12 ‘80 80 80 
A United States Coast and Geodetic & Ag ee : is : 

Survey draftsman 5 : EO "95 wis 95 *80 *80 95 “70 80 «1:20 “So ‘80 ‘80 
United States Geological Survey standard “73 “92 78 "92 76 o778 93 73 “S40 2T20 *92 “OI. aes 
J. Enthoffer’s Manual, Plate I. spac 2 92 "75 "92 79 83 33 72 “70 5h 2e 79 79 ‘86 
T. Enthoffer’s Manual, Plate II. "70 95 *80 95 ‘So 35 85 "70 80° “yrs “So ‘So *90 
H. S. Jacoby’s text-book ry A AT AO) 370) ants O "92 83 "92 O70 £83 Siralas3 92°92 83 
H. S, Jacoby’s type specimens "70 95 78 95 *80 7 90 "75 80.4 1-115 efe) ‘80 “9sB5 
G: E. Sherman’s type specimens 65 1°0 ‘80 =o ‘So "So 95 "70 we 1°25 *90 “So 85 
American Type Foundry Co, . 65 .- 1:0 i a poseies 0) 95 75 "90 "75 7 Suns Tes 85 “80. 80 

Average . gs ois ‘ 9, 6°700 se) soge2 952. .'797,, °798 900... 725. +788) 1:200.- "838. “Sryammes 


‘779 


basal 
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The two lines below show words spaced by 
e two methods. The upper line is made exactly according 
Professor Jacoby’s proportions and spacing. It can be 
tticed that in it the masses of white between the letters are 
proximately equalised, while in the lower line the letters 
emselves are so evenly distributed that no two appear to 
and closer together or further apart than any other two. 


SIDE ELEVATION 
SIDE ELEVATION 


acing of letters. 


. 


_ By knowing the exact widths of the letters and the exact 

‘aces between them, a draftsman, engraver, sign-painter, 
B ciptor or designer can lay off words precisely the length 

sired, and know they will be all right without spending time 
od effort in sketching them in beforehand and changing them. 
_ his is especially desirable in lettering maps. 
§ In practice the measurements may be laid off on a piece of 
iff, thin paper, very close to its edge. It can then be moved 
4 
5 
> 
i 
’ 
: 


5out until the word occupies the right position on the drawing. 
whese marks can be projected from the edge of the paper or 
4icked through to the drawing. 

A very close rule for determining the length of a word 
afore laying it off is, Multiply all the letters by 3 and all the 
yaces by 4. 

The relations between the widths and spacing of the letters 
sing determined throughout the alphabet, they may be varied 
| many ways, provided the variations are uniform. When it 
desired to spread out the letters and make the words longer, 
ay unit may be added to the spaces given in the table. The 
lea is the same as that of printers in spacing type when they 
isert blanks of equal width between the letters. If it is 
esired to make a word shorter, the letters can be crowded 
iore closely by measuring their widths by one scale and the 
paces between them by a scale with slightly closer divisions. 
| There is another method, which is derived from the pre- 
ious table, and which avoids the trouble of adding the spacing 
given init. By this second method the spacing between all 
ae letters is laid off exactly equal. The measurements, how- 
_ yer, are not taken from the extreme widths of the letters, but 
re laid off from points near the left of each letter (except J.). 
‘he alphabet given below shows the points from which the 
pacing is measured, and under each letter is given its width 
etween these equidistant measurements. The extreme width 
_feach letter is the same as that given in the previous table. 
‘his uniform spacing may be any distance which is not less 
aan three-sevenths the height of the letters. 


 ABCDEFGHIJKLM 


; lanl lel lol lzal lea! Isl les! le! w lal leat Is! lo! 


~ NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


bh 


+ 


I71 lest Iss! It dow Isl 17) bw Leal Isl la lol 
} 

This method is best for very wide spacing on account of the 
/apidity with which the words can be laid off ; and as slight 
 iffects in wide spacing are not very apparent, the width of the 
_etters between the spacing may be measured by the eye and 
_ nly.their extreme widths measured accurately. 

_| From numerous specimens measured and tests made, it was 

ound that the spacing is most pleasing in appearance when 
he uniform distance is some fractional part of the height of 

he letters, as one-half for close spacing ; four-sevenths, three- 
_ ifths, or five-eighths for medium ; and two-thirds, five-sevenths, 
three-fourths for wide. In the following examples the stems 
_\f the letters are one-seventh of their height; the spacing in 
_ he upper line is three-sevenths, in the lower line five-sevenths, 
_ ind in all the examples shown elsewhere it is three-fifths the 
_ leight of the letters. 


CLOSEST SPACING 
" WIDE SPACING 


_ When a definite length is given for a word, the spacing 
Detween the letters can be found by multiplying all the letters 
y 6 and dividing the remaining distance by the number of 
spaces, 
__ The roman small (lower case) letters were investigated by 
he same method—c. quite a number of the best examples 
were selected, and every detail of each letter was carefully 
‘measured and averages found. The results are shown in the 
jollowing alphabet. Under each letter is given its width 


of capital letters. 


| 


| . . . . 
) les a the equidistant spaces, as explained in the last table | 
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The extreme width of each letter was found to be a5 
follows :—i, 1=12 ; t=48; f, j, r=6}; g,n, h, s, u=8 (g has 


abcdefghi) kim 


lel beclatatteslsbsl Ratmi le Ulawe beta lieat 


nopgqrstuvwxyZ 


Lol I7l- lanl tral lal lal Motel Isl lio! lel Isl lel 


width of top, including ball, 114; width of bottom, 10) ; 
a, V, y, x, Zz, k=8}; b, d, p, q=93 5 €&, C=9$5 O= 10; W= 1325 
and m= 143. 

The height of the short letters is taken as 10, and the 
tall ones was found to be 16, which is the pleasing proportion 
of 5 to 3 between the lower and upper parts of the tall letters. 

In slanting letters, the average slant was found to be the 
proportion of 2 to 5 between the sine and the cosine of the 
angle of slant. The proportion of 3 to 8 gives a slightly less 
slant, while 3 to 7 gives one which is slightly greater. 

There are numerous optical deceptions in the alphabet 
which must be overcome in order to make the letters appear 
correct. They are as follows :— 

A, and all letters with round tops, like O and S, must be 
about one-fortieth higher than the other letters, or they will 
appear to be too low. 

C, G, O, Q, S, and the curved parts of B, D, P andR, 
must have the widest part of the curve about one-eighth 
greater than the straight stems, or it will appear too narrow. 

B, E, F, H, R and S must have the middle part slightly 
above the centre, or it will appear too low. 

B, C, E, K, S, X and Z must be narrower at the top than 
at the bottom, or they will appear wider. 

E, N, S and X must have the bottom spur ‘slightly larger 
than the top one, or it will appear too small. 

The fine horizontal lines at the bottom of the letters must 
be slightly heavier and longer than those at the top, or they 
will appear lighter and shorter, and the little curved lines 
which fillin the angles at the bottom of the letters must be 
almost horizontal, while those at the top must be very small 
and almost vertical. 

A, N, V, W, and the left half of M, must lean about 
three-fourths of a degree to the left, or they will appear to 
lean to the right, and they must have the pointed ends 
of the oblique stems swelled slightly, or they will appear 
sunken. 

X must havea slight offset in the fine cross line, or the 
line will not appear straight. 

K must have the lower part of the fine oblique line bent 
down very slightly, or it will not appear straight. 

A piece of transparent celluloid, about one-twentieth of an 
inch in thickness, can be cut in the shape shown below. It 


not only facilitates the work, but it greatly lessens the effort 
required to make the letters accurate. These angles were 
found by carefully measuring about two hundred well-formed 
letters with a protractor and taking the mean of these measure- 
ments for each angle. They are given from a vertical line. 
In the corresponding small letters (except y) the angles were 
found to be slightly greater. 

Similar devices are sold by manufacturers of drawing 
instruments, but in them the angles have not been accurately 
determined and they do not give good results. 


GREEK MARBLES. 
REPORT on the mineral resources of Greece, by Mr° 
Percy Bennett, commercial attaché to His Majesty’s 
Legation at Athens, contains the following account of the 
various marble quarries :— 

The marble wealth of Greece, so extensively worked by the 
ancients and especially by the’ Romans before the Italian 
quarries were opened up, lay neglected for many centuries. It 
is only during the last decade that any serious attempt has 
been made to develop this great national industry. 

The green marble of Tinos, falsely put on the market as 
the genuine “Rosso Antico,” and the “Rosso Antico” of 
Laconia were worked in a small way half a century ago by a 
Bavarian sculptor named Seigel, who settled down in Greece 
for that purpose. On the death of Seigel the property was 
| purchased, and the business in‘these two marbles carried on 
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by a German named Kloebe. At Kloebe’s decease in the 
eighties the estate went into bankruptcy, and his executors 
tried in vain to find purchasers for the quarries. 

The next steps taken to reopen other Greek marble quarries 
were made by William Brindley, an Englishman who had been 
searching for many years for the genuine “ Verde Antico,” and 
who at last in 1894 discovered the original quarries of this, 
perhaps the most valuable marble of antiquity, between Larissa 
and the Vale of Tempe in Thessaly. Brindley thereupon 
formed a company, called the “ Verde Antico Marble Company, 
London,” for the working of these famous quarries, from which 
it may be mentioned were extracted the pillars of the new 
’ Roman Catholic.Cathedral in London. 

This marble is brought down by rail to Volo, and thence 
either shipped to the central depot at Leghorn or direct to the 
purchasers. It is the genuine “Verde Antico” in different 
shades, some dark and some light. In all probability the large 
antique columns of the church of San Sophia, Constantinople, 
the large columns in the Neapolitan and Roman Museums and 
the rich decorations in St. Mark’s, Venice, came from these 
quarries. 

In 1896 an English company was formed under the name of 
“Marmor, Limited,” with a nominal capital of 300,000/., with 
central offices in Finsbury Square, London, for purchasing, 
renting or working the various quarries of white or coloured 
marbles throughout Greece. 

The Pentelikon quarries near Athens owned by this com- 
pany are of world-wide fame, and produce the celebrated blue 
and white marbles. The old quarries on this mountain, from 
which the columns of the Parthenon and other buildings of 
ancient Greece were extracted, still remain and are worked in 
a small way ; but the most extensive extraction is now carried 
on at the western end of the south side of the mountain and 
on the north side. The Pentelikon marble is principally white 
of various qualities, but there is also a good deal of dark blue 
marble called “ Melana” or ink marble. To work these 
quarries the Company has laid down railways, inclined planes, 
wire-sawing machinery and sawing and polishing sheds. An 
interesting contract to which the “ Marmor Company” is com- 
mitted calls for 900 tons of Pentelikon marble per month for 
three years. 

After Pentelikon, the largest number of quarries are found 
in the island of Skyros, where the alabastery white, white 
tinged with violet, white tinged with yellow, and the variegated 
red and white marbles are all extracted. These marbles, how- 
ever, are of exceedingly fine grain and are difficult to obtain in 
large blocks. 

The old quarries of Seigel and Kloebe in Tinos have been 
purchased by the company and are being worked by steam 
machinery. The Seigel and Kloebe quarries in Laconia have 
also been purchased by “ Marmor, Limited,” but at the present 
time are nct being worked owing to the unfriendly attitude of 
the peasants. This marble, which is perhaps as valuable as 
the “Verde Antico” of Thessaly, is found in layers in the 
mountains far from the sea. At intervals of 10 to I5 inches 
white patches appear, and the good marble of the deep red 
pigeon blood colour is taken from between the two veins of 
white. It is proposed to work these quarries after the manner 
of coal-mining by following the strata underground. 

Perhaps the largest quarries of antiquity, larger even than 
Pentelikon or the “ Verde Antico” in Thessaly, are the Styra 
quarries dotted round the southern end of the island of Eubcea 
(Negropont). Of all coloured marbles this is most in vogue 
at the present moment. It has the great advantage that it can 
be extracted in almost any lengths, and pillars and other deco- 
rations of this marble have recently been supplied for the 
Royal Academy, the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster 
and the Belfast Town Hall, the contract for the latter being the. 
largest ever taken out for marble decoration. The quarries of 
this marble are owned partly by “Marmor, Limited,” and 
‘partly by Mr. Brindley. The quarries in the island of Paros 
have not yet been satisfactorily reopened. From the Parian 
marble the Venus de Milo in the Louvre was carved, but it is 
believed that some of the veins have already been worked out. 
These quarries are owned partly by “ Marmor, Limited,” and 
partly by a Greek company, which, however, is in course of 
liquidation. Nearly all the other known marble quarries in 
Greece are owned by “ Marmor, Limited,” and are intermittently 
worked by them. This company extracted :— 


Year. Quantity. 
Cubic metres, 
1896-97 : ° ° ° A 756 
1898 , - a > ; cls ay2 
1899 ° ° e ° a 
1900 . : 2 : 3,01 
TOO RAED Sat Os SEAS erica 


Of the 4,355 cubic metres extracted in 1991, 857 cubic metres 
were exported, 930 cubic metres were delivered for use in 
Athens, 1,625 cubic metres were delivered for the Stadium, 
and 943 cubic metres remain at the quarries. 
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TESSERE. 
Stothard Studies. . 


AK a student at the Academy, Stothard never 
down to draw for a long period from a Single fig 
and disapproved of the tentative practice of rubbing out 

groping after correctness. He made quick but careful - 
lines in pen and ink, changing frequently his Position, and 

ducing many drawings of the same figure. Truth of out 
he felt to be first necessary, after which light and shade wi 
be easily studied. Like Hogarth, he never painted from 
living model. A friend, who was painting an historical pict 
and wished to have his opinion of it, asked Mr, Al 
Stothard to bring his father while the living model was ste 
ing. On being told that he never used a model, “ Ther 
stands alone,” was the answer; “I can now understand | 
it is all Stothard’s works are so graceful.” He had acqu 
the art of storing images in his memory. In seeking tl 
images, when not at his easel or his books, he was ever acti 
busy. Faces and forms he met with in the streets or in soc 
were treasured with the same care that Turner treasured 
passing effects of clouds and shadows. When Boydell, 
Lord Mayor, asked him to a ball at the Mansion House 
took his sketch-book, and perhaps the citizens of * Cheape, 
the “Canterbury Pilgrims,” are reminiscences of that even 
His country rambles were frequent ; as early as 1777, visit 
with his mother her native town of Shrewsbury, he mad 
sketching excursion into North Wales. Such tours he o 
afterwards made, and used his sketches for the beautiful ba 
grounds of his pictures. Having to paint a sylph, he sai 
a friend that he hardly knew how to paint such a bein; 
fancy. “Give a butterfly’s wing, and you have it,” was 
remark. “That I will,” he replied; “and, to be correct, ' 
paint it from nature.” He went to the distant fields and brou 
home a peacock butterfly, and on an accident happening t 
before its portrait was finished he went again and brougl 
tortoiseshell species. Astonished at the beauty and variety 
the combinations of colour, he thenceforth became a lo 
and collector of Papilionacez, and used to tell how much 
owed to their “study in the art of colouring” Of flowers 
he was an ardent admirer for the purposes of art, and deligh 
to ramble among the fields or hedgerows, and on the spo! 
copy the wild plants which arrested his notice. When 
could not be out of town, he used to go in the morning 
Covent Garden, and bring home any flowers to paint wh 
struck his fancy. These flower sketches proved of great 
in a style of work in which he had much employment—desi; 
ing patterns for plate and ornamental jewellery. Even in 
shops he found useful studies, and he used to walk sometin 
on purpose to note the effects of the rich silks displayec 
some imercers’ windows. The draperies of-many of his fema 
are much admired, and were doubtless the results of th 
frequent observations. - In all his works, whether the m 
important or the most trifling, he endeavoured to attain 
whatever correctness study could command, When illustrat: 
Shakespeare he took his dresses and armour and everyth 
historical from the authority of ancient monuments and ma: 
scripts, and spared no effort to acquire the correctest knowlec 
on his subjects. And in the same spirit he used to tz 
sketches from all illustrated books of voyages and travels, t 
they might be of use when his scenes happened to be laid 
those countries. 


Orientation of Roman Churches. 

The question of orientation is of great interest in Ror 
It has often been assumed that the Roman use was to orient 
churches always to the west; that is, to have the apse a 
altar at the west part of the building, and the chief entrat 
at the east end. This way would be the direct reverse of « 
own custom —which is to always have the chief entrance at | 
west and the choir and altar at the east end of a church— 
for the circumstance that it was the custom to turn the al 
round, as it were ; in other words, for the celebrant to sta 
behind the altar with his back to the apse, and looking over t 
altar towards the people in the nave. ‘In this case, if 1 
basilica orientated west, the priest and altar would obviou 
face, or orientate, correctly. Although correct orientation ¥ 
a law of the ancient Church generally, yet it could not be ma 
an essential rule in Rome for the very same reason tl 
explains faulty orientations in some of the old cities of Northe 
Europe, viz. that free sites could not always be had, and tl 
the lines of existing streets had to-be followed. Many of t 
most ancient churches will be found to lie parallel with, or é! 
at right angles to, existing streets which we know to peru 
the same directions as in ancient Rome Examples are » 
Cesareo, St. Clemente, St. Giorgio in Velabro, St. Giovanni : 
Portam Latinam, St. Maria in Trastevere and St. Lorenzo 
Pane e Perna. But where large sites were probably clearé 
then, as in St. Peter’s and St. Giovanni Laterano, the basilic 
were made to orientate west while their altars orientate eas 
that is, the orientation of the altar was preferred to that of t 
church. . Another thing to be remembered is the practi 
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ficulty occasioned by the peculiar basilican arrangement. The 
shop and priest being in the apse behind the altar would 
‘ye been in a great measure cut off from the Liturgy if the 
‘ar had not been made to orientate: differently from the 
‘urch. The natural way, considering their locality, was to 
jentate the altar so that the celebrant should stand with his 
ckto them. This accordingly was done, and the people were 
abled to witness the eucharistic service, by the altar being 
‘eatly raised, and having no superaltar or “altar-piece” of 
_y kind to obstruct their view. It will simplify one’s thoughts 
‘this subject to remember that the basilican arrangement 
ily differs from our own in this, that the choir and altar are 
If in a basilica one could turn the apse and altar 
ite round, the result would be our .own arrangement ; the 
mtifical chair of course making way for the holy doors, and 
e bishop’s seat being placed on one side. The impossibility 
‘orientating both altar and church rightly, so long as the 
silican arrangement was retained, was one great reason for 
| arrangement being discarded. In the churches of Ravenna, 
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Torcello and St. Miniato, the altars are made (at least now) 
orientate like the churches ; and in Rome itself churches 
uilt at a later date, such as St. Maria del Popolo, St. Maria 
»pra Minerva and SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio are orientated 
ba both in themselves and their altars. 


: Thorwaldsen the Seulptor. 

| Thorwaldsen’s career commenced in poverty and darkness ; 
‘hen the world came to know him he was famous. In his 
aly years no one had an interest in the fate of the poor ill- 
essed and lank-haired boy who helped his father—a third or 
vurth-rate carver and frame-maker at Copenhagen—to execute 
‘s clumsy figure-heads and “ gallions,” or who carried a tool- 
‘usket after the drunken old artisan, when that. person went 
‘x some job-work to the houses of the wealthy merchants and 
nctionaries of the: Danish capital. The boy’s talents, indeed, 
‘cited some attention, and it was remarked that by his assist- 
‘ace old Thorwald succeeded now and then in carving a real 
‘yn for some ambitious merchant captain; whereas, before 
oung Bertel. Thorwaldsen grew up, the clownish old fellow 
yoilt all his lions and made them French poodles. But what 
that? The world as it goes is far too busy with its own 
fairs to care much for the precocious talent of a poor artisan, 
‘pecially if he have only his talent to rely on, and if, like 
ertel, he wants assurance, fluency of speech, and that mixture 
boldness and humility which the patrons of art value more 
ian even art itself. Hence it is no wonder that Bertel’s way 
{the world could not keep pace with the development of his 
anius. His youth passed unnoticed in his father’s workshop 
ad the drawing school of the academy, and the little that is 
/aown of the boy Bertel is chiefly derived from a few anecdotes 
jetold his friends and partly from certain documents which 
ae Copenhagen Academy preserved, not because it attached 
ay particular value to them, but merely because the rules 
‘quired all such papers to be filed and registered. These 
‘dXcuments show that Bertel Thorwaldsen, after gaining the 
‘uree highest prizes for drawing, composition and modelling, 
ad to petition for a wretched pittance of 20/7. per annum to 
ssist him in his studies, and that afterwards the same course 
‘humble petitioning was gone through for the sake of the 
\travelling stipend ” of 80/., to which successful young artists 
ere entitled. The grant of this “stipend” concludes the 
dung artist’s history in his own country. Scarcely a trace is 
\ift of his career between the day of his departure from Copen- 
‘agen and the day on which his first independent works 
‘vealed him to the astounded world (that is to say, to the 
nall part of the world which cares for such matters) as a rival 
Canova, 


Lorenzo Ghiberti. 


» Besides his excellence as a sculptor, Lorenzo Ghiberti has 
ther titles to fame. Not only did he design the window for 
ye cupola of Santa Maria, Florence, but he exercised so 
larked an influence on art in general that we are sure to find 
‘is name wherever a progress is visible. The bas-reliefs on 
ie bronze doors of the Baptistery also form an epoch in the 
“story of painting, or at least in that of design, which he 
nt at once to a degree of elegance and purity to which no 


vainter before him had approached : indeed Raphael himself 
id not disdain to profit from his manner of draping, grouping, 
ond arranging his figures ; and there is cause to regret that 
Je Florentine school did not avail itself of his inspirations in 
‘teference to all others. It is to Ghiberti that we are indebted 
‘pr the first history of art in Italy, a noble and patriotic under- 
aking, for the execution of which he united every possible 
‘dvantage, since, on the one hand, the materials for it abounded 
Verywhere, either in the archives or in the monuments, the 
feater number of which were still perfect ; while on the other, 
€ found himself placed exactly on the limit which divided the 
Prato from the new. Unfortunately, a fatal prepossession 
‘favour of ancient art made him attach such an importance 
pie authority of Pliny and Vitruvius that the extracts from 
“A€se two authors fill the greater part of his manuscript, whilst 
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the history of modern painting only occupies a small number 
of pages. The sculptures of Ghiberti laid the foundations of a 
progress which was realised in the works of his disciples, who, 
like himself, had served their apprenticeship in the workshops 
of the goldsmiths before they assisted him in giving the 
finishing touches to the doors of the Baptistery. The most 
skilful of his coadjutors was Masolino, who understood the 
distribution of light and shade better than any of his prede- 
cessors, as may be seen in the famous chapel of the Carmine, 
where he began at an early age to paint the history of St. Peter, 
which death did not permit him to complete. The work was 
continued by Masaccio, who interests us still more both on 
account of his early death, which happened in his twenty-sixth 
year, and also from the more lasting and universal admiration 
he has excited. 


Fra Angelico. 

It is a curious and instructive circumstance and one which 
illustrates the unforeseen bearings of one branch of knowledge 
upon another, that the surest indications of the approximate 
dates of Fra Angelico’s paintings (where external testimony is 
wanting) are to be found in certain accessories, and more 
especially in the architectural setting which he so often intro- 
duces into his pictures. Once this key to the problem is 
grasped, it becomes a comparatively easy matter to trace, for 
instance, the progress from the Gothic framework of his 
earliest Avunciation to the Corinthian columns of his Cortona 
picture of the same subject, from these again to the imperfect 
Classical entablature of the Madonna di Annalena, and thence- 
forward to the full entablature with cornice, festooned frieze 
and architrave of the Madonna di S. Marco. It is not merely 
that the points of difference mark an advance from an earlier 
to a later period, but in more than one case the actual 
sculptural prototypes of Fra Angelico’s canopies, which are in 
fact works of Brunelleschi or of Michelozzi, can be positively 
dated, and thus a ¢erminus a guo can be established, before 
which the particular paintings cannot be placed. 


Irish Romanesque. 


The introduction of Romanesque architecture into England 
is marked by the erection of Westminster Abbey by Edward 
the Confessor in 1066, portions of which original building may 
still be seen in the Canons’ Garden of the Abbey. Fifty years 
before this date the little church of St. Caimin of Iniscaltra 
was built by King Brian Boru, and this building marks the 
transition to the enriched round arched style of Ireland. It 
appears that at this period in Englanda primitive Romanesque 
style already prevailed, which, though it has: been termed 
Anglo-Saxon, was of purely Italian origin. This early style 
modified the character of that which in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor came as a fresh importation from Normandy, 
and to this source may be traced whatever distinctive features. 
separate English-Norman from that of Normandy itself. In 
Ireland, as we learn from such buildings as Maghera, Banagher 
and Temple Martin, a distinct style also prevailed at the time 
in which the Romanesque of Normandy was introduced there. 
Rude as many of its examples are, this primitive architecture 
still had sufficient vitality and character to modify the incoming 
Romanesque and to live on, manifesting itself notwithstanding 
the fresh forms engrafted upon it. . The style in Ireland of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries is an Irish-Romanesque style, 
and the peculiarities by which it is distinguished are “native 
traditions handed down from earlier native buildings,” such as 
the primitive erections of the fort builders and of the early 
Christian missionaries, characterised by the horizontal lintel or 
entablature, a style to be seen in the first buildings of all 
countries, and which may be classed as belonging to the 
architecture of necessity. The Romanesque churches of 
Ireland are remarkable for the diminutive size and simple 
ground plan. They are characterised by the lingering of 
horizontal forms and incorporation of such in the round-arch 
style, the retention of the inclined jambs of the primitive door- 
ways, their rich and delicate decoration and the constant use 
of certain ornamental designs, characteristic of the late Celtic 
period, which had been common to Britain and Ireland before 
the Roman occupation of Britain. 


Individuality in Art. 


Industry alone can only produce mediocrity, but mediocrity 
in art is not worth the trouble of industry. Genius, great 
natural powers, will give industry and ardour in the pursuit of 
their proper object, but not if you divert them from that object 
into the trammels of commonplace mechanical labour. By 
this method you neutralise all distinction of character—make a 
pedant of the blockhead and a drudge of the man of genius. 
What, for instance, would have been the effect of persuading 
Hogarth or Rembrandt to place no dependence on their own 
genius, and to apply themselves to the general study of the 
different branches of the art and of every sort of excellence, 
with a confidence of success proportioned to their misguided 
efforts, but to destroy both those great artists? “You take my 
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house when you do take the prop that doth sustain my house.” 
You undermine the superstructure of art when you strike at its 
main pillar and support, confidence and faith in nature. We 
might as well advise a person who had discovered a silver or a 
lead mine on his estate to close it up, or the common farmer to 
plough up every acre he rents in the hope of discovering 
hidden treasure, as advise the man of original genius to neglect 
his particular vein for the study of rules and the imitations of 
others, or try to persuade the man of no strong natural powers 
that he can supply their deficiency by laborious application. 


Galleries of Sculpture. 


At Rome in the eighteenth century Cardinal Albani formed 
a collection of the finest remains of ancient sculpture that could 
be procured ; and by attaching to him all the most dis- 
tinguished litterati and the best artists of his day made his 
palace the resort of all who felt an interest in the pursuits to 
which he himself was so devoted. Under the auspices of this 
“Hadrian of his age,” as Cardinal Albani has been justly 
called, Winckelmann produced the first work in which the 
history of the arts of design had been treated in a learned, 
philosophical and scholarlike manner ; and it has been the 
model and groundwork of all succeeding and improved works 
upon the same subject. The popes Clement XII. and Bene- 
dict XIV., as well as Clement XIII. and Clement XIV., con- 
tributed also to create a feeling for the sculpture of the ancients 
by accumulating monuments of various kinds in the pontifical 
palace. To Clement XIV. we are indebted for the foundation 
of the Museo Clementino in the Vatican, which received such 
noble additions by the liberality of his successor Pius VI., that 
the name of the latter pontiff was associated with that of its 
founder in giving a title to the collection, and a considerable 
portion of the gallery of ancient sculpture is still known as the 
Museo Pio-Clementino. Till Pius VI. issued an order to pre- 
vent the removal of works of art, the remains of antiquity dis- 
covered in Rome and its neighbourhood could be sold and 
taken out of the country. The Pope, desiring to increase his 
collection and preserve to Rome whatever could be recovered 
by excavation, prohibited anything being removed out of his 
dominions without a special permission. This order procured 
for his agents the first choice of whatever statues or other 
monuments of sculpture were found, and the extensive pur- 
chases effected by this means soon filled the Vatican with 
works of ancient sculpture, which, with the additions made by 
succeeding popes, have made it the most celebrated, as it is 
the most valuable collection of its kind in the world. The dis- 
covery of the long-buried remains of art in Herculaneum and 
Pompeii led to the formation of a museum of the same kind at 
Portici, and in bronzes especially the Neapolitan collection is 
without a rival. Among the sovereigns of Italy who contri- 
buted to the revival of design, Leopold, grand-duke of Tuscany, 
must likewise be included. 


The English Records. 


Whether we consider them in relation to antiquity, to con” 
tinuity, to variety, to extent, or to amplitude of facts and details; 
the English archives have no equals in the civilised world, for 
the archives of France, the most perfect and complete in 
continental Europe, do not ascend higher than the reign of St. 
Louis, and, compared with ours, are stinted and jejune ; 
whereas in England, taking up our title (so to speak) from 
Domesday, the documents, which by the Record Act, the 
Treasury minute of August 8, 1848, directing the incorporation 
of the State Paper Office with the Public Record Office, and 
the Order in Council, are or will be placed under the care 
of the Master of the Rolls, contain the whole materials for the 
history of this country, in every branch and under every aspect, 
civil, religious, political, social, moral, or material, from the 
Norman Conquest to the present day. Chasms there are, but 
the only one of importance is that intervening between Domes- 
day and the Great Rolls of the Exchequer, viz from 1088 to 
1130; and inasmuch as in the reign of Henry II. we have 
authentic testimony that scarcely any documents of the reign 
of the Conqueror, with the exception of Domesday, existed, it 
is most probable that none were ever framed. And with 
respect to subsequent periods, though occasionally’ particular 
classes of documents may fail us, yet the place of the docu- 
ments lost or non-existent is always fairly well supplied by 
others affording information nearly equivalent. It is needless 
to state that the Public Records, accompanied by the State 
Papers and Government archives, now united to the depart- 
ment of the Public Records, constitute the backbone of our 
civil, ecclesiastical and political history ; but. their value is 
equally great, though as yet not sufficiently appreciated or 
acknowledged, for the investigation of those special and 
collateral subjects without which the mere knowledge of public 
or political affairs affords but a small portion of the information 
needed for elucidating the mutations and progress of society. 
The real history of the Courts of Common Law and Equity, 
nay of every branch of jurisprudence, save and except the statute 


law, has never yet been written, and so far as respects th 
earlier eras, the standard work first placed in the hands of ; 
legal student is a congeries of errors, equally with respect 
our ecclesiastical, our political and our legal institutions, J 
statistics of the kingdom in every branch or head of inquiry 
revenue, expenditure, population, trade, commerce, or agric 
ture—not one of which has been treated otherwise than im] 

fectly and preparatorily, can from these sources be investigat 
with marvellous satisfaction and accuracy. In some resper 
no portion of their contents will be found more interesting th 
those transmitted from the Treasury, of which the exister 
even can scarcely have been said to have been known, 
naval history, in ike manner, the Admiralty documents are 
the greatest importance. No less useful are the State Pape 
Government Papers, records and archives for the é 
ploitation of special subjects of research. The docume: 
afford also untouched mines of information relating to prive 
history of families. a 


GENERAL. 


‘The Senate of Dublin University have conferred | 
honorary degree of D.Litt. on Professor W. Ridgeway, P. 
fessor of Archeology in the University of Cambridge, 


Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., has given 100/, towar 


. 


the national memorial to Queen Victoria. 


The Contract for the third section of the Paris und 
ground railway has been let, the amount being 17,000,000 f 
The line will be constructed under the Boulevard des Capucin 
the Place de Opéra, and the Rue de Quatre-Septembre, 


Mr. Robert Burton Buckley, chief engineer and secreta 
to the Government of Bengal in the Public Works Departme: 
was invested by the King on Monday with the Order of ¢ 
Star of India (C.S.I.). 

Mr. George Frampton, R.A., has been commissioned 
execute the monument which is to constitute the Lee 
memorial to Queen Victoria, and which includes a statue of h 
late Majesty. 


M. Georges Becker has completed his painting whi 
represents the visit of the Emperor and Empress of Russia 
the Hotel de Ville, in Paris, in October 1896. It is to 
placed in the Imperial Palace, St. Petersburg, and a replica 
to be executed for the Paris Municipality. 

A Committee has been formed to present to t 
St. Deiniol Library, at Hawarden, a statuette in silver of tl 
late Mr. W. E. Gladstone, by Signor Raggi, whose Gladstor 
statue at Manchester was recently unveiled. 


M. E. Bénard, architect, has been appointed Professor 
Elementary Architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in tl 
place of the late M. Coquart. 


Mr. David Robertson, B.Sc., lecturer in electrical en; 
neering at the Bradford Municipal Technical College ai 
formerly assistant lecturer at the Glasgow and West of Scc 
land Technical College, has been elected to the vacant cha 
of electrical engineering in the Merchant Venturers’ Technic 
College, Bristol. ey 4 


M. Ernest B. Michel, portrait painter, died at Montpelli 
at the age of sixty-nine. M. Michel was conservator of tI 
Fabre Museum at Montpellier, honorary director of the distri 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and formerly inspector of instruction 
design. . ; — 


The Belfast Harbour Board will shortly invite tende 
fora dock 750 feet long on the county Down side of tl 
harbour, with an entrance. of 100 feet in width. 


The Falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen are now illuminate 
at night by means of electricity. The spectacle will take plac 
three times a week during the present month, and afterwarc 
on every evening until September. 


The Late Mr. Thornycroft’s group of Boadicea in a wé 
chariot will shortly be in position on the Embankment ne: 
Westminster Bridge. The complete bronze casting will weig 
about 12 tons. 


The Baths at Worthing are to be improved at a cost ' 
about 5,000/. i 


The Metropolitan Asylums Board have forwarded con 
plete drawings, and a detailed estimate of cost amounting t 
3,7792. 185. 3a, of the proposed additional staff accommodatio 
at the Caterham Asylum to the Local Government Board ft 
formal approval. 


The Court of Appeal decided on Wednesday that Drut 
Lane Theatre was not to be considered as a “factory” unde 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

A New Union Workhouse is to be built at Abergavenn} 
and Mr. E. A. Johnson, F.R.I.B.A., of that town, has bee 
appointed architect for the work. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


THE 


— Architect and Contract Aeporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising jrom the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. . All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
AD VISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


« 


Cd 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TE. NDERS, E TC. 
¥,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it ts par- 
“icularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE CORONATION. 


Ss A SON 

THE ARCHITECT will be published on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. All Adver- 
tisements, Tenders, and Contracts 
Open intended for insertion in that 
issue must be received at the 
Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, not later than 3.30 p.m. on 
Tuesday, June 24. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CREWE.—June 12.—Designs are invited for new municipal 
offices and council chamber. The author of the design which 
is adjudged best will receive a premium of 50/, and he will be 
appointed to carry out the design; second premium, 252. 
Particulars will besupplied by the Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Crewe. 


DEPTFORD.—Aug. 30.—Competitive designs are invited 
for a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 100/,, 752. 
and 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
Orchard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanners Hill, 
Deptford, S.E. 


HARTSHILL. — June 16.— The committee of the North 
Staffordshire infirmary and eye hospital, Hartshill, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, invite designs for a home for nurses at Hartshill, Stoke- 
on-Trent. Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
Albert E. Boyce, secretaty and house governor. 


INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the conjmittee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, ‘honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 


LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 250/, 
1507, and too/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.— Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of 1oo/., 50/. and 
252. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—Designs are invited for municipa} 
buildings, fire station, public baths, &c. Premiums of 200/.,. 
1oo/, and 50/, are offered for the three best designs in order of 
merit. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor to the Council, Totten- 
ham. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—June 27.—Competitive designs are 
invited for a new higher-grade school to accommodate 1,200 
children, schoolkeeper’s house, &c., proposed to be erected in 
Elwick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. 
Premiums of 757. and 35/. respectively. Mr. J. Robson Smith, 
clerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 


or new 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGION.—June 11.—For erection of the basement 
storey of workshop block, excavating and levelling the site and 
drainage of the Accrington new works, Spring Hill. Mr. 
Henry Ross, 15 Cannon Street, Accrington. 

ALLERTON BYWATER—June 12.—For erection of a 
dwelling-house in Brigshaw Road, Allerton Bywater, Yorks. 
Mr. Arthur Hartley, architect, County Chambers, Castleford. 

ALLERTON BYWATER.—For erection of seven houses, 
Allerton Bywater, Yorks. Messrs. Garside & Pennington, 
architects, Pontefract. 

ALLERTON BYWATER.—June 11.—For erection of a chancel, 
morning chapel and an organ chamber, and alterations to the 
present mission-room in Lock Lane, Allerton Bywater, Yorks. 
Mr. Arthur Hartley, architect, County Chambers, Castleford. 

ASPATRIA.—June 11.—For erection of a cottage house at 
Aspatria. Mr. W. Sanderson, 45 Park Road, Aspatria. 

BARNES.—June 9.—For erection of seven maisonette 
dwelling-houses, Lonsdale Road. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, 
architects, 90 and gt Queen Street, Cheapside, E C. 


/ CHIPS, DUST, SHAVINGS, 


stuareva 


SEND 'FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE, ‘‘E 13.” 


INSTANTLY COLLECTED AND 
REMOVEC. FROM 


WOOD - WORKING MACHINERY, | 
BUFFING & EMERY WHEELS, 


sc. 
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BINGLEY.—June 12.—For additions and alterations to the 
National schools, Bingley, Yorks, Mr. W. Rhodes Nunns, 
architect, Market Street, Bingley. 

BIRKDALE.—June 16.—For erection of a chapel and lodge 
at the new cemetery, Liverpool. Road, South Birkdale. Mr. 
Albert Schofield, architect, 45 Weld Road, Birkdale. 

BIRKENHEAD.—June Io.—For erection of a warehouse at 
Morpeth Dock, Birkenhead, for the Great Western Railway 
Company, Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

BisHop AUCKLAND.—June 11.—For. alterations to 
premises, South View, Bishop Auckland, Mr. F. H. Livesay, 
architect, Bishop Auckland. 

BRADFORD.—June 13.—For erection of a school at Lapage 
Street. Mr. Thos. Garbutt, clerk, &c., School Board office, 
Manor Row, Bradford. 

BRIGHOUSE.—June 13.—For erection of a silk mill with 
engine-house, staircase, &c. Mr, George Hepworth, architect, 
20 Bradford Road, Brighouse. 

BRIGHTON.—June 12.—For erection of a pavilion at the 
borough sanatorium, Bear Road, Brighton. Mr. F. J. C. May, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BrisTOL—For additions to Fishponds Church, Bristol. 
Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, architect, 15 Bridge Street, Bristol 

BRISTOL —June 18.—For construction of a relief culvert in 
Broadweir, from Narrow Weir to Lower Castle Street. Mr. 
T. H. Yabbicom, city engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 

BRIXTON.—June 23.—For converting the baths in Ferndale 
Road into a technical institute. Particulars at the General 
Section of the Architect’s Department, London County Council, 
a8 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

BOUGHTON.—June 9.—For erection of engine and boiler- 
houses, &c., at Boughton, Notts. Mr. W. B. Starr, architect, 
12 St. Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 

BROOMHILL. —June 20.—For erection of store premises and 
managei’s house at.Red Kow. Mr. Thos. Tulip, Whinney 
Hill, Choppington. 

CAMBERWELL.—June 10—For erection of a shelter for 
infectious diseases at the depét in Peckham Park Road, Old 
Kent’ Road, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Peckham Road, 
Camberwell. 

CARLISLE.—June 14.—For erection of five dwelling-houses, 
Norfolk Road. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., architects, 39 Low- 
ther Street, Carlisle. 


CLAYTON.—June 12.—For erection of a boiler-house, with 
seating, &c., at the workhouse, Clayton, Yorks. Mr. Sam 
Spencer, architect, &c , 344 Great Horton Road, Bradford. 


DARLINGTON.—June 10.—For erection of banking premises 
aud manager’s House, High Road, Darlington, for the North- 
Eastern Banking Company. Messrs. Clark & ieee? 
architects, Darlington. 

DEAL.—June 13.—For erection of an orphanage at the 
convent, West Street, Deal. Plans and specifications, &e., 
may be seen at the Convent, Deal. 

DEWSBURY.—June 16. be erection of a covered market 
in Corporation Street. Mr. G, Trevelyan Lee, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

DEWSBURY.—June 11.—For alterations and enlargement 
of Oakville, Oxford Road, Dewsbury. 
Sons, architects, Dewsbury. 


DEVONPORT.—June 14.— For the construction of about 
1,400 lineal yards of brick culvert, 3 feet by 2 feet, from Ford 
Valley to the fish pond at Camels Head, and about 210 lineal 


Messrs. John Kirk & 


yards of 3 feet 6 inch diameter culvert on the fish pond site at 


Camel’s Head. Mr. A. B. Pilling, town clerk, Devonport. 

DONCASTER.—June 9.—For alterations and additions to 
house known as Bentley Grange. Mr. Thompson, Bentley 
Grange, Bentley Moor, near Doncaster. 

DONCASTER.—June 10.—For conversion of ‘the school- 
room at the workhouse, Thorne, into an infirmary ward, &c. 
Mr. Henry Beck, architect, Dolphin Chambers, Doncaster. 

EALING —June 19.—For erection of a branch library, West 
Ealing. Mr. Wm. Ruston, town clerk, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 

EDMONTON, — June 17. — For 
Montague Road and Houndsfield Road. Each school has 
four departments, and will accommodate 1,360 children, Mr. 
H. W. Dobb, architect, 99 Church Street, Lower Edmonton. 

GLOUCESTER.—June 1o—For construction of a subway 


= 


erection of schools at : 


under the railway near Gloucester station, for the Great” 


Western Railway Company. Mr. 
Paddington Station. 

GREETHAM.—June 12.—For 
Church, near Horncastle, Lincs. 
architect, Durham, 


restoration of Greetham 


Mr. C. Hodgson oe 


G. K. Mills, secretary, 


GRIMSBY.—June 1o.—For alterations at the police-station — 


and weights and measures office, 


King Edward Street. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON i ‘sunevey wate DECORATION 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief-& Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole WManifachtrers and vig 


Telegrams, 
‘ Lincrusta-Walton, London."' 


1& 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF'- GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, ‘all principal Railways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &e. 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 


No. 8769. See 


4 


All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, ‘WESTMINSTER, SW. 


THE NORTH oF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING GO, LTD. 


Sole Makers of 


WILKS’ PATENT 
“CLIMAX” 


SLIDING PARTITIONS, 


| Division of Rooms, Halls, &c. 
! éelegrams, “ SOHOLASTIO.” 


ADDRESSES: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO’ and NORWICH, 


Specialties: 


Makers of all kinds of 


AND FURNITURE, © 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Churches, ‘Halls, &e. 
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“Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, borough surveyor, Town Hall Square, 


Grimsby. 

HADLEY.—June 14.—For erection of cemetery chapel, lodge 
and entrance gates at Hadley, Salop. Mr. C. R. Dalgleish, 
architect, Central Chambers, Wellington. 


HALIFAX.—June 21.—For erection of five houses in Shaw 
Street, Holywell Green. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, 
architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—June 18.—For alterations at Popples, Holm- 
field. Mr. Frederick Fielding, architect, 7 Fountain Street, 
Halifax. 

HAMPSTEAD.—June 19—For construction of public con- 
yeniences at South End Green. Mr. O. E. Winter, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead. 

HASTINGS.—June 12.—For erection of a boundary wall 
‘around the new workhouse premises at Ore. Mr. A. W. 
Jeffery, architect, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings, 

HINCKLEY.—For erection of two cottages at Kirkby 
Mallory, Hinckley. Mr. A. W. Byron, 5 Low Pavement, 
Chesterfield. 

HULL.—June 18.—For taking-down part of the existing 
premises and rebuilding the Empress inn, Alfred Gelder 
Street. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 


_ IpDLE.—June 14.—For erection of Wesleyan Sunday schools 
at Idle, Yorks. Messrs. J. P. Kay & H. W. Long, architects, 
10 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. 

ILFORD.—June 23.—For erection of a boys and girls’ 
school for 880 children, with latrines, play-sheds, &c., at The 
Horns, Ilford, Essex. Mr. C. I. Dawson, architect, Bank 
Buildings, Ilford. 

IRELAND —June 10.—For erection of eighteen cottages at 
Strabane. Mr. J. E. Sharkey, clerk to Rural District Council, 
Strabane. 

IRELAND.—June 12.—For erection of. a Protestant chapel 
at the Omagh district asylum, Mr. J. L. Donnelly, architect, 
Omagh. 

_ IRELAND.—June 12 —For erection of a villa at Shantallow, 
Londonderry. Mr. J. P. M‘Grath, architect, 28 Carlisle Road, 


KEIGHLEY.—June 9.—For erection of a residence at 
Bracken Bank, Keighley. Messrs. Jackson, Priestman & 
Marks, architects, Keighley. 

LODDON.—June 14.—For enlargement of school at Loddon, 
Norfolk. Mr. Arthur Pells, architect, Beccles, 


LONDON.—June 17 —For erection of Thackeray, Dickens 
and Coram Buildings, Herbrand Street, W.C., for the London 
County Council. Particulars at the Architect’s Department, 
Housing of the Working Classes Branch, London County 
Council, 19 Charing Cross Road, S.W. 

MANCHESTER. — For erection of Conservative club at 
Moston, Manchester. Mr. S. Moore Chadwick, architect, 
Bindloss Chambers, Chapel Walks, Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—June 13 —For construction of an under- 
ground lavatory for males in Victoria Street. The City Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 


MANSFIELD.—June 16.—For alterations to and fitting-up 
part of the basement of the town hall buildings as public 
conveniences. Mr. J. Harrop White, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Mansfield. 

MANSFIELD.—June 16—For alterations and additions to 
public baths, Mr. J. Harrop White, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Mansfield. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—June 10.—For erection of a Board 
school, Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Mr. S. D. Robins, 
architect, 129 Percy Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


NE WCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—June 1o.— For erection of blocks 
of dwellings for the labouring classes in Walker Road and 
Albion Row, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Messrs. Liddle & Brown, 
architects, Prudential Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


NEw MILLS.—June 9.—For conversion of a gasholder- 
tank into a tar and liquor storage-tank at the gasworks. Mr. 
Joseph Pollitt, town clerk, Town Hall, New Mills. : 

NORTH SHIELDS.—June 11.—For erection of bakery ad- 
joining the new quay. Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, architect, 77 
Tyne Street, North Shields. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of new Wesleyan church, 
St. Ann’s Well Road, Nottingham. Mr. A. E. Lambert, archi- 


4 
. Londonderry. 


_ IRELAND —June 13.—For erection of gentleman’s residence 
and offices at Fernhurst Road, Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & 


Son, architects, 28 South Mali, Cork. 
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fin CASSELS & { WILLIAMSON, PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 


* WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 


ENCINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
Pe SE RWELL. 
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Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &c. 


\SCUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
f Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


\PERFECTION 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


\ 


: 
F 


‘WOOD TURNERY, °° 8 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


| 

Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
| Only Medal, Vienna 1373. 
Works—-BRIDGWATER, 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered. Price 128. 6d. 


NOTTINGHAM.—F 
Messrs. 
Nottingham. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB.,] LIMITED. (1871. 
Telegrams, Telephone, | 
“IMMER, LONDON.” 862. | 


Foaw or Buocy 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE. 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. | 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 


JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &c., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
GREEN STONE, 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


IN ROOFING. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Silver Medal], Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


tect, 22 Park Row, Nottingham. 


or erection of villas on Sherwood Rise. 


Collyer & Slater, architects, 8 Bridlesmith Gate, 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 
STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 


YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 
THE DELTA METAL CO., LTO. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


W. JAMES & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


DECORATIVE GLASS 
For Eccr&sIASTICAL, DomEstTic & BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
Telephone No, 91 Kina’s Cross. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


‘9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINGTON CROSS, S.E. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 

on the premises. 
Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY CO. 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.), 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of a home, Cranmer Street. 
Mr. Ernest R. Sutton, architect, Bromley House, Nottingham. 

NUNEATON.—June 10.—For construction of a semicircular 
brick culvert about 90 yards in length, together with works 
incidental thereto, in Coventry Street and Mill Walk. Mr. 
J. S. Pickering, engineer, Council Offices, Nuneaton. 


REDRUTH —June 1I1t.—For rebuilding shop premises in 
Fore Street, Redruth, and for alterations to adjoining premises. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


RuGBY.—June 17.—For erection of. five shops, assembly 
hall, educational rooms, &c., in Chapel Street, Rugby. Mr. 
J. T. Franklin, architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 


ST. ALBANS.—June 9 —For repairs to the corn exchange. 
Mr. A. H. Debenham, town clerk, St. Albans. 


ST. JUST.—June 20.—For renovation and reseating of Bos- 
caswell .B.C. chapel, St. Just, Cornwall. Mr. John Maddern, 
Pendeen. — 


SALFORD.—June 11.—For erection of St. Matthias’s new 
schools in Blackfriars Road. Mr. L. C. Evans, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Salford. 

SHEPHERD’S BUSH.—June 23 —For erection of a work- 
house and infirmary adjoining Wormwood Scrubs. Messrs. 
Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C, 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—For alterations to 15 houses at 
Sowerby Bridge. Mr. J. Crawshaw, architect, Esslehill, 
Bradford. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—For erection of a villa residence at 
Sutton-in-Ashfield. Mr. J. P. Adlington, architect, Sutton-in- 
Ashfield. 


WAKEFIELD —June 12.—-For ventilation, cleaning and 
decoration of the Chapelthorpe Church, Wakefield, and inser- 
tion of leaded windows, erection of new screens, alteration of 
existing screens, supply of gas chandeliers, &c., and’ paving of 
chancel. Rev. L. Busch, Chapelthorpe Vicarage, Wakefield. 


WALES.—For erection of stables, harness-room, coach- 
house, gardener’s house and coachman’s house at Tan-y-Bryn, 
Abergele, North Wales. Messrs. John Eaton, Sons & Cant- 
rell, architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


WALES.—For erection of two semi-detached villas at 
Pontyclun, Llantrisant. Mr. W. Morgan, 11 Bute Crescent, 
Cowbridge Road, Pontyclun. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Biils of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE'S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNIRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
‘ WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Hqual to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and, Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream. 


OLDACRES & CO 62 CHANCERY LANE, 
sy LONDON, W.C. 

\ “Quantities ’’ Box, 14” 95”, 2s. each. 

Telephone No. 1750 Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.” 

a nese 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 


MrpaL AWARDS. LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Leather, 1s. 


for 12s. 


TT. A. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline en blue ground,and darklineon white ground 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, §.E. 


NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No.871 Hop. 


UANTITIES,  &c., 
, equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities” Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 


WALES.—For erection of a live-stock auction 
Llantwit Major. 
Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—June 9.—For erection of a vestry at Tyntyla, 
Llwynypia. Messrs. Lewis & Morgan, architects, Dunraven 
Street, Tonypandy. ° ee 

WALES.—June 9,—For erection of a higher elementary _ 
school at Pentre, Ystradyfodwg. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect; 
Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


WALES.—June 9.—For erection of sixty houses on the 
Wingfield and Mackintosh estate, Aberfan, Merthyr Vale. Mr, 
William Dowdeswell, architect, John Street, Treharris. 


WALES.—June 9.—For alterations to Graig C.M. chapel; 
Llanfagdalen. The Rev. R. Humphreys, Graig, Llanfagdalen, | 


WALES,—June 10.—For erecting twenty-eight houses, Mr, 
William Dowdeswell, architect, John Street, Treharris. a 


WaLESs.—June 1o.—For erection of an isolation hospital — 
at Rhiwfelen Fawr, near Llantrisant. Messrs, James &e, 
Morgan, architects, Cardiff. 


,WALES.—June 11.—-For erection of a public steam laundry, : 
with caretaker’s house, stabling, &c, at Caeracca, Dowlais. — 
Mr. William Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. as 


WALES.—June 11.—For erection of a pair of villas in Pen- — 
cisely Road, Cardiff. Mr. Philip E. Hill, surveyor, 23 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. ie 

WALES.—June 14.—For completion of boys’ school for 440 
children at Skewen. Mr. J. Cook Rees, architect, St. Thomas 
Chambers, Neath. a, 

WALES.—June 16.—For erection of classrooms, painting and 
renovating present chapel and schoolroom at the Welsh — 
Baptist chapel, Cwmaman. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton 
Street, Aberdare. a 

WALES —June 18.—For erection of a chapel at Ponkey, 
Rhos, near Ruabon. Messrs. Richard Owens & Son, archi- — 
tects, 3 Crosshall Street, Liverpool. ts 


WEST BROMWICH.—June 23 —For erection of schools in 
Oak Lane and Lodge Road, West Bromwich, to accommodate — 
1,150 children. Mr. Alfred Long, architect, 21 New Street, — 
West Bromwich. \ a 


WEST CORNFORTH.— June 13.—For erection of a club, — 


hall and manager’s house at West Cornforth, Durham, Mr, 
H. T. Gradon, architect, Market Place, Durham. 


ive yard at” 
Mr. E, Jenkin Williams, architect, 31 High 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proeess, aaa 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), _ 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
73inches wide). : fs 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, : 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. ~ 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No, 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London: 
——— 


LIGHTNING tos 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Brectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Ri tors 
Telegrams, “‘ FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.” a 


ELECTROGRAPHED 


ee 
Ce 
z. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


Rhy 
- 


Tel, No. 1022 Hop. 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 
SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM. 


Ee eae CASES for THR ARCHITECT. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C,. 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, s.E. 


+ 
F 
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West Ham.—June 10.—For erection of mortuary, Ord- 


_ nance Road, Canning Town,,E. Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, town 
clerk, West Ham. nN 


West HaM.—June 1o —For cleansing, repair and painting 
of eighteen schools during the summer vacation; for the West 
“Ham School Board. Mr. William Jacques, architect, 2 Fen 

- Court, E.C. 

__ WESTHOUGHTON.—For erection of municipal buildings at 
Westhoughton, Lancs. Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, architects, 
19 Silverwell Street, Bolton. 

WHITEHAVEN.—June 9—For erection of two houses. 
Messrs. Pickering, Crompton & Son, architects, 11 Lowther 
Street, Whitehaven. 

WorTHING.—June 16.—For erection of a circular brick 
chimney-shaft at the electric generating station, High Street, 
Worthing, 140 feet high from the ground level and 7 feet 
6 inches inside diameter at the top. Mr. W. Verrall, town 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Worthing. 

WynDHAM Row.—June 17.— For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Board schools, Wyndham Row, Cumberland, 
Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects, Victoria Buildings, 
Workington. ; 
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TENDERS. 
AXBRIDGE. ..: 
For erection of an infirmary (about sixty beds)‘adjbining the 
workhouse, Axbridge, Somerset. Mr, A.’ POWELL, engi- 
neer,3 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. « w 


HOMIES UD OO a 


EAE Ufenhe tape 


ee “i 


Stephens, Bastow & Co. . : : . £6,997 0 oO 
A. Wills & Sons : , : : : . 6,970 0 0 
RH. Ba Neal =; 3 4 x - 6,886 0 0 
A. J. Bevan, \ ; ie Al diet othe Pies Me ROO. Gis! Oi 
Pollard. EPR Figs item, Ne ae Ghn Beto tole OT 
Walters. ; 4 : Sets + O,200)') On 
J: Ford: & Sons‘ 4 2 ae oe a OASE IS, 2D 
C. ADDICOTT, Weston-super-Mare (accepted ) . 5,720 0 © 
GaBryene: ‘ : . ; - . we One) Or, C 
A. J. Colborne . é : , F 1 5y50Sm on O 
GeSprake ier. ie AES Me ear es Puake, gh 2G ay O 


ta’ 


BARNSLEY. 


For street works in (1) St. Helen’s “Street, Cherrytree Street, 
Gill Street, Sebastopol, Victoria Street’ and Booth’ Street, 
Hoyland ; and (2) providing and Jaying about 2,118 square 
yards of tar paving of above 'streets, Mr. W. PERCY 
YOUNG, surveyor, aphre 

Contract No. 1. 


were none. 


IMPROVED KENTISH 


TAR PAVING, 


‘Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
female Manufacturers & Contractors. 


| 
/ A. GC. W. HOBMAN’S 
| 


A. Cc. WW. HOBMAN & CO. 
| *OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, §.E. 


——_—_——————————rrrrren—_ eee 
he Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


; 

Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 
London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, wane 

(essere een en wivEEes 


‘SAVE TIME. 
‘SAVE MONEY. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


Che American. 
Dot Water System . 


| P + . . 

For Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
(Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 
Pag "See j-page Advt. in last issue. 


LFF DRYER CO. 


89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S,E. 
QLUME LXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT 


Vv 
Office; Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C, 


} 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


PORTABLE OR STATIONARY. 
The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work | 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
Pale ae aS A" ae a a 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Builders’ Air Crates. 
STEEL BARS 
GALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS. 


WALTER’S iiirovea 


ENTILATORS 


ARE THE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 


<4 

Also Makers of WALTRR’S 
a Patent Solid Hinged Sher- 
= ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
ca] Tobin’s Tubes, 
A Smoky Chimney Oowls, &e. 


WALTERS( Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


‘A (gee London Representative :— 


CoL. FREDERICK BAILEY, R.E, Edinburgh, held a public he Cranthanman : y ; kW 576 0’ 0 
jnquiry at Perth on the 24th ult. into a memorial presented by J. Morais (oie apts hati a SA ei, HOF! ato 
the Lord Provost, magistrates and Town Council of Perth to J. Hadfield & Sons . : : : 4935 rae 
the Secretary for Scotland under Section II. of “The Perth rene Pt day ; : : rss ' eres es 
Improvement Act, 1893.” The memorial set forth that on J. Hacug, Hoyland (accepiéd ) ee tees GO 
June 21, 1898, the memorialists obtained an order from the 1s 
Secretary for Scotland approving of the scheme submitted to Contract No, ‘2. 

“him for the erection of one block of houses in South Street M. Grantham ; : . ; . ‘ 218 16 o 
‘suitable for persons of the labouring class, in order to carry Asphaltic Limestone Co. . : : , 205 II. 5 
out the formation of a new street between the South Street and J: Moran . ; : ‘ ; j pitt be T92'.6" 6 
City Hall. After hearing statements, Col. Bailey said he had North of England Asphalte Co.’ PEO SIGRIIO O 
“that day visited and inspected the site in company with*the G. Haughton : : : : - MeNe O, 2 
Lord Provost and certain members of ‘the Council, and he had W. E. ConstaBLE & Co., LTD.,' Matlock 
satisfied himself by personal inspection as to the suitability of Bridge (Clarkson & Co., agents, Rotherham) «— - 
the site the Town Council now proposed. He then asked (accepted) . ; “ é ‘ : . 174 13. G 
whether or not any objections were raised to this site. ‘There J. Hadfield & Sons . wa V eee e Ree 165 17. oO 
G. Hall . : x vt res 148 Avis OF 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


ENAMEL-SLATE AND MARBLE. 
Brick, Tile, Plaster, Cement, Blue Lias Lime, Marble, 
Slate, Whiting and Putty Works, 


Oatalogue 
of 
entirely 


WILKINSON & LENG, Litd., 
Manufaeturers, BRIDGWATER. 


TELEGRAMS, ‘‘ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


HOWELL & CO. 
100 Albion St., 
LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 
SKYLICHT BLINDS. 
VENETIAN BLINDS. 
DARK ROOM BLINDS. 


45 Years’ Experience. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 

Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences, Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trialorder solicited. 


. SALTER & CO. 
__. SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

F, AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 

(wi Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Fiat Roofs, Basement and other 


Floors, &c., or any other Asphalt- 


Ww 


Lp 5 f 
a Ale” mR. H. J. HORTON. 
‘ 85 Gracechurch Street, 


“dsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, pries 12s. €d. = 


E.C. 


ing Work. All communications to 
587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, ,W 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
BRIGHTON. COVENTRY. 
For erection of a boundary wall and extensions to the Cor- | For erection of a removable floor in the gentlemen’s first- class. 
poration tramways car-sheds, Lewes Road, swimming-bath at public baths, ek Street. Mr. J. E. 
Sattin & Evershed . ‘ : ‘ ; - £55489. 0 O SWINDLEHURST, city surveyor, 
W. A. Field & Co. . ; : « S24 0 T. P. Jackson . : : : : ; . £490 15 
J. Lonctey & Co. (accepted eS F ; - 4,849 0 0 J. Worwood : ; : - : : - 480 3 
Hallam & Co. . ° : 5 oe 325 ce 
CANNOCK. ‘ Isaacs & Son ‘ : : ° 5 : - eae 


For reconstruction of the bridge over Mitton Brook, on the rece . : 2 kee . . pre ae 


Penkridge Road. Mr HERBERT M. WHITEHEAD, sur- : ars A 
veyOr Penieh dee, Staffor 4. , C. CHAMBERLAIN, Coventry (accepted ) : ° 249 10 


- @CONDRDOe F 


B. Stacey . : ‘ . -£142 0 0 
¥. Sprenger ; : : 4 : 1 MEFS: xO 0 FOREST HILL. 
CASTLEFORD. For street works in Montem Road (part 2), Forest Hill. 


3 W. PEARCE, Manor Road, Forest Hill (accept én 
For laying a sewer in Lower Glebe Street. Mr. W. GREEN, anor Koad, Sorest Hil 


surveyor, 
J. L. RODGER, Castleford (accepted) . . . £85 17-0 FULHAM. . 
For supply and erection of electric switchboard. “SS ees 
CHESTER. Mechan & Sons . ‘ ‘ io pier oan . £605 0 o 
For supplying a centrifugal pump and motor at the Dee Mills. Kelvin ey is ne +. a zie y ° 
J pho . e e ° (6) 
SANDYCROFT FOUNDRY CoO. (accepted) . . £254 10 oO Biectiic Ee neeedcrion Co; Ltd: 3 s - S100 Ge 
CHESTERFIELD. sicene ue Beet | —s ll 
For re-erection of the Cross Keys hotel and two shops at Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd. é 2 : ee sf pe 
Bolsover. Mr. W. H. WacstaFrF, architect, 57 Salter B Thomas . ; ¥ f } 442 15 dee 
Gate, Chesterfield. General Electric Co. (1990), Ltd. : ‘ - 424 00 
B. THORPE, Beighton, near Sheffield (accepted). General Electric Co. (1900), Ltd. : : . 401 Jonas 
For erection of the Lords Arms ‘hotel, Temple Normanton, near Johnson & Phillips. : . - 385 0 o 
Chesterfield. Mr. W. H. Wacstarr, architect, 57 Salter- | lohnson & Phillips ee. 379 10 oO 
gate, Chesterfield. Johnson & Phillips 377 09 O 
J. WRIGHT, Beetwell Street (accepted). Geipel & Lange. 373 14 0 
J. WILLIAMSON, LTD., Northampton Grove, 
CHURCH. Canonbury, N. (accepted ) i . A - 344 Ogee 
For street works in Grimshaw Street West, King Street, rie Gene itd. ¢ ; : : : Soo cy 
Cemetery Road and Elmfield Street. Mr. W. E. Woop, coe ye st 
surveyor. * 
Accepted tenders. GRAVESEND, 
G. Adams, ee ae Sy Soe ses Road and For supply ae jaying ss 7,009 yards super of Canadian 
m r spruce blocks r RANT, b h ‘ 
Dewhirst & Hindle, Blackburn, for King Street and IMPROVED WooD PAVING Co., Queen Victoria : 
Back Grimshaw Street West. Street (accepted ) . : Ae Ri os 4 


HAM HILL STONE. 
_.DJOULTING STONE. 


HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) ¢ 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND, 
SS 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


RAVES’ PATENT "ROOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 5 
FIBROUS ASPHALTE TOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &0, 
Experience ‘proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. : 


SAMPLES, PRICES, AND FULL PARTICULARS, GRAVES’ PATENT ROOFING CO., 14 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
_—-- sxx oe Oe eee 


American Maple F flooring: 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING.. | 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 
phn amine atid oars nahin wiv A 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,70 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, Conlon 


— 
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e 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 
GREENWICH. IRELAND. 
| For structural alterations and decorative repairs at the lecture | For erection of twenty-seven labourers’ cottages in three con- 
hall, Royal Hill. tracts, in the town of Carlow. 
W. ae St. George’s Road, bisdity hs bath A bles Sonik Se. - £5,982 o 0 
Park, S.E. (accepted) . ; 1,807 0 0 eS $999 9 0 
i, Zed - £1,807 J.W. MITCHELL, Carlow (accepted, exclusive of 
main sewer work) . -° 5374 15 8 
GUILDFORD. M. Hickey, Carlow (for It cottages only) + 3492 5 O 
For sewerage and street works in the New Cross Road. Mr, LANCASTER. 
JOHN ANSTEE, surveyor. For taking-down and rebuilding the walls and railways in con- 

W. Norris . . : ‘ ; . : . £898 16 o nection with the Westbourne Road widening. Mr. J.C, 

W.H. Wheeler . - A 2 A 4 . 786 6 6 MOUNT, borough surveyor. 

Streeters & Todhunter : . 7640 0 RL DILWORTH, Andrew’s Lane (accepied ). 

G. A. FRANKS, Station Apache Guildford (ac- LEE. 

paired ) sea? 4 : ; . * 74910 7) For street works in Lansdown Road (south side). 
F. HOFFMAN, 6 St. Fillans Road, Catford (ac- 
HAMMERSMITH. LURE 5 es?) «£21013 9 
For street works in portions of Blomfield Road and Redan LEISTON. 
Street. Mr. H. MAir, borough surv eyor. For alterations and additicns to premises at Leiston, Suffolk. 
Blomfield & Road. Mr. H. J. WRIGHT, architect, 4 Museum Street, Ipswich, 
|g. Ball . , AT here » £599 10 0 F. C. Thurman . oy aienes LGShe 0nd 

B. Nowell & Cae. : ; A ‘ 5 . 578 0 oO GipBs & SON, Leiston (accepted ) > . - 1,493 10 oO 
GG. Wimpey & Co. ‘ : C : d - 549 0 0 LEWISHAM. 
|e Hi. f. “Sypere . “hesil 545. 9 ©] For street works in Elthruda Road, Hither Green. 

FSW. (ac = ore 3 Chesilton Road, , Fulham, Rabe oh ¢ H. WoopHam & Sons, Sangley Road, Catford 
ae ° | (accepted yi i: “£701 0-0 
| he : cae 84a" 8e)N So LONDON. 

farry& Co... . ‘ ; ‘ = : - 309 © O} For repair of portion of road from discharge-room to the 
B. Nowell & Co. . i : : - ; - 308 0 Oo boiler-house at the North-Eastern posi 

H. J.Greenham . , : . er 2Qg . GLO J. Mowlem & Co. F ‘ : : . £693 0 o 
‘ G. WIMPEY & Co. (accepted ) ; . , « 277 GQ. O C. Bloomfield. : . ; : ; - 630 0 Oo 

T. Adams . 7 . = ; : - 301597. Q:'0 
A. T. Catley A A a 5 : « 547 9. 0 
‘t ILKESTON. Wilson, Border & Co.. : ; : F $40 ‘Gio 
_ For erection of car-shed, offices and transforming station, &c., G. Bell ; pees tr vo sce OPGe OO 
for the tramways and electricity committee. Meston & Hale . Wee Cake ake 
> Shaw & Co... E . ; ; - . £8,360 0 0 Practical Landscape Gardening Co, Ltd. . 375 9 O 
SNA) Earnshaw _. ; : : : . : 7,385 Antes R. BALLARD, LTD, Child’s Hill, N.W. (accepted ) 367 0 0 
Donnelly & Sons. . ° ; +. « .7,609 0 0O| For painting, ahicewestahes repairs, &c,, at the casual wards 
(ew. V.Ireson . 4° 87,5904 ae oO in Macklin Street, Drury Lane. 
Moss & Sons, Loughborough (accepted ie - 6,950 0 o| H.G, BARTLETT & Co., 24 Mostyn Road, Brixton (accepted ). 
; 


Mfungus, Decay ac, DOLIQNUM “stan 
isa Wood Preservative. 2: 


Particulars fom MI BJTOR & CO. Ltd. Solignum Depot, HULL. 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS|VAL DE TRAVERS 


ASPHALTE, 
tat <= COMPRESSED OR MASTIO, 
=== == : —_ PARTY ‘WA LL I8 THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
i = lied Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
il z Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
oF Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


W. SHRIVELL, 
FRED: BR ABY «CO, | 481 METAL works. Established 50 Voirg 


CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, .W. Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 
IDA: Wome a: DERTEORE, ‘s.e,! LONDON. . CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 
el Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. | A(T WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St. _1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C._ Long Acre, London, W.C. 


; ir RN TT 1) 8 Te 

fi FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 
| ARCHITECTS — 

lise Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
HEBEST & STRONGEST BELT FOR DRIVING IN HEAT, STEAM, DAMP, WATER, OR OUT OF DOORS | the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


FLEMING, BIRKBY & GOODALL, Ltd., Wegrove Mills, HALIFAX, Yorks.| Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 
a NE Re ae a Sem a SS TROT TSS SCO 
Jo. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. sd. |6 Lawrence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C, 


————— 
by 
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LONDON 8CHOOL BOARD. + LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. a 
The work at the following schools will have to be done\ For cleaning interior (S: M. and’ special) and ‘Painting exterior — 
during the summer holidays, Jrom July, 25 to: August 23. | : (J. M.), Mansford Street. 
Where exterior as well as interior, work has to be done, an JRE Sims 0, aes ; Pea al £88 ‘o ra 
additional week will be allowed jor the Sormer :— Collis Willmott & Sons Tt ee p +: 569 15, oO 
For painting exterior, Deadnooay Street. 7. Cruwys . : : : Per 
T. He Jackson. 'y0 4. GRR at TDS hyo G. Wales. ee 
W.. Banks 6... ¢: 6 Goeth ie ak GS REA Parone SOG G. Barker . RRR 
Hayter & Sons , : } 4 ‘ é Te GO Haypon & Sons (accepted) 5 ; ; - 522 10 9 
E. Proctor . . soe . - 134 © ©} For painting interior, Barrett Street. s es 
W. de HOwWIE (accepted) . . ° ary 128 0 oO M. Pearson. x ‘¢ 4 + £255 oO. ° : 
For painting interior, Caledonian Road. .. F. I. Chinchen'& Co, .. 249 00 
a RYSimss. 3 i i a BV. - £450 Oo Oo W. Chappell : . ° . ° ol he e235 60 
C.& W. Hunnings . ; ieee tiis : SGOe Res O Bristow & Eatwell . i ; - - | fo 223) 10 ee 
C. Dearing & Sons.8. Sa ees i ane OO Oud © Marchant & Hirst... °° yy gy ap ge 
T. Crowys o.045 00 gy aoe tenga, ae aa oot ome T. CRuwys (accepled ) 0 8G 
G. Kirb Pr Bog Meding = Og Ue 9368. 9-8 bd aot 5 : ~ 
PLN ald oad (accepted). ‘ cr ag tee For painting interior, Netherwood Street. ee 
Marchant & Hirst _. _, spe ; - £465 (Oa 
For painting interior, Regent Street. F. T. Chinchen & Co. ‘ Pibrerihnns: So bs 9 AAO o i 
Hayter & Sons oho SM shee! eo 6th) Cah SON OTE Gant Chappell ~ 2 odres 2 gos a 6 308 eae 
W.. J Howie xia, gee Cee tea eee BGS OO Bristow & Eatwell” -.. 1459 > Pasha .. 267; \o meme 
H. Groves . . . : : oo 20K O28 T. CRUWYS (accepied )w °, ‘ : ; s 283 )*;Opoee 
SY MUSGROVE (accepted) 4 : ; ee ea 1GhES ee 
F For painting interior and exterior, Smallwood Road, ee? 
or painting interior and exterior, Eleanor Road ‘ i 
Barrett & Power. ; apne ‘ ; Asie o of J: Sims ‘ ; : fi , ay . £761 yee 
Collis Willmott S.Soni i ics ky ee 497. 0.0 J. Watkins 0 A e 4899 aa 
mteyens Bros. ee uta A ka ie Teche ta ang Lorden & Son. pg 
a & Co., Lids : : « «407 oma 
W. Silk & Son wo a ho 2 we Ags a6 fo wv OnMSOn Ave ag 
G. Wales’. 00 si ace d : . 469 19 0 E. Triggs toot soe 
Ciupatker... : ee ; hae ow 6 GARRETT & SON (accepted) Pare 
Marchant & Hirst Metiae tna eae siccte.* t+ +429 0.0 | For pupil teachers’ school, Alma. a aaa 
Chessum & Sons 2 oy ¥: eral 4° 385411. 0 Sayer & Son ; 3 : 5 i i . £16k soe 
W. HORNETT (accepted) . : : : 355.16 Oo Johnson & Co. . F : 5 ‘ . <4 1305 Oe 
For painting interior of main school and cleatiing! interior of | | H-J, Wilhams 4’. i j i ; : 139 ee 
I. M. school, I. B. , Bromley Hall Road. Belcher & Co. . Dot gt oo 
Go Walesun. ; . £639 vaso J. HARRIES (accepted ) A ; ‘ 23/ OORG Oe: 
D. Gibb: & Co. 45. 3 : sh ake 581 'o o| For painting interior and Geena, Cormont Fond 0) 
J. F. Holliday . , : : ‘ 4 . 570''o-0 Lathey Bros. «40s ‘ : Teaser ‘£461 Og 
Corfield & Co. . ‘ ; : : : 1558" “oo W. V. Goad. » 4+ 08 tg Gai Nei 
Vigor & Co. ° : Rear Mune Tails, = + 514 10 °0 Holliday & Gresnwect, Ltd. ; i : - 394, Oa 
‘Le dsJACkSON =i) ‘ ; vo F ¢ 510° 0% o | @ Rice & Son’. : ; P : -  369)70 aes 
_A. W. Derby : ‘ AL ee «453. ©-0} « Maxwell Bros, Ltd. . ‘ ; F . 4) 32816 anes 
A. J. SHEFFIELD (accepted) : : § - 449 © oO! ..E, TriGGs (accepted ) : : ; : O° 3270 ane 


EEE TT ee eT 
: Bao WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 

, BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD 

a | a | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London," LONDON, ‘E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 
pos otek enticement diate) eel 


ILLESDEN PAP 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. A 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, _ NW. 


FIREPROOF WALLS & FLOOE 


FIRES 2: ee 
SOUND, DAMP AND _ 
corer, VERMIN PROO 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Wor 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORES: WALDO ROAD, WILLESDEN, NW. | 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION 4 


6. aoiveEL ne -TSeaNy 
LONDON, E.C. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICAT 1gN 


. 
> Pee 


ys 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. he co TT Gat) ) Val manermA tes tle 
‘For painting interior (old and new portionPh Midway Place. For construction and erection of electric plant at the municipal 
nia R, Sims . : é . : ‘ -£597 9 0 electricity works. 
wT. D. Leng . . . : ? Ny : . 404" 0 Crompton & Co, Ltp., Salisbury House, 
Belcher & Co. ns : e E ; A asa. O18 0 London Wall, E.C. (accepted ) : ‘ . £2,486 0 0 
Pu. P. Williams . . : - ; A » 397 10 0 
W. Banks . : : 4 : " be G's [nn tog Lot] 
ey: Harries . B 3 ; ‘ - ee G00 Sano sat het marl 
- Rice & Son . : - : ‘ . 367 0 o| For street works in Bramley Road (flagging), Wycliffe Road, 
oO 


_H. GROVES (accepted). s ; ; ‘ . 289 Courtfield Road and Princess Street Lane. Mr. JAMES 
For paintin interior (main school and I. B.’s), Crampt PETON, borouah Aaya 
Bra: 8 ; ne Courtfield Road. 
Jj. Appleby . : : : ; ‘ - £768 0 oO B. Bennett . ’ ; ; : ; ‘ » £593 10 3 
“Martin, Wells & Goud ‘ 2 ‘ . e750) OVO Jefford & Sons .. ; - . ; 528 17 7 
_W. V. Goad , - : i : ‘ - 6940 .0 S. Doney . 2 : : , .! tut S2ENLT ONO 
| Maxwell Bros., Ltd... Mains ‘ : . 639 0 0 Pearce Bros. 4 : AUF ek ba 
~Sayer& Sons. ‘ . . ‘ ‘ g2 502) 1820 E. DUKE, Plymouth (accepted) . é “ dh ADEOT IES G 
_G. Kemp , . : ; 5a 40o 00 0 Ww. 
Les @ Road. 
ae & Son (accepted ) . : o par) = Aioe Seae S W. E. Bennett . . : ‘ iniv8e> othe 
_ For painting interior, Farrance Street. T. Shaddock ‘ sunk ite . : : a Pa7gee gt 
|G. Barker . : ; - . ° : £9400 nO Jefford & Sons . d ‘ ; : : J 158010. 0 
|) D.Gibb&Co. . : F 2 ‘ > + 2091 OL. O Pearce Bros. ° ° ; A ae : 146m 8 8 
~ Vigor & Co. : < é : : ? fe 304") GLO E. DUKE (accepted) . wo 142, 6-6 
A Me co. ie ee 2 : 3 ; 28 be : Bramley Road footers) 
ie 3 ° ‘ : ; AS T. Shaddock 3 ‘ wesl7O. B5.40 
i A. W. DERBY (accepted) - , , : a .200'* G0 Desrcaskras : : ; : y ieeg a 8 
i For painting exterior, acu Grove. Bennett ‘ P ° : . Peal sOnio:) 
| aH, Line F : : ; ; ‘ oe f222: :0'%.O E. DUKE (accepted ) , : ‘ = . ere D3th ar. § 
A. Black& Son. .  . : : . te aka O...0 Princess Street Lane. 
& ej. F..Ford . . : : . . . . 206 0 0 ford & S 8 
mene...) ee 205 Jeftor EO ie Nand xl a Cape Rem ia 314 3 
Be WwW. Ak Goad. J . : 2 § 196 fe) fo) Pearce Bros. . ‘ . + . . . 79 9 6 
|W. HOOPER (accepted ) ; F ‘ ; 180} GO E. DUKE (accepted) ~ ; : : ante Ji 
/ ROCHDALE. 
NEWARK. For erection of two bridges, each about 23 feet span, carrying 
"| F a th Pte? dies iitr ‘ q q a road 15 yards wide, over the river Spodden. 
; : od oe. Re Bowbridge R oa as aie YvaSrant wares an J. BENTLEY, 45 Grange Road, Bradford (accepted ). 
HH. Bailey ) ‘ 2 " , al20t GO For construction of about 250 lineal yards of boundary and 
ew. Taylor. i : ; : ‘ ° Hoes FS. 0 retaining walls in new street between Bury Road and 
if J.&J.Harston . 7 i . 2412 6 Spotland Bridge. Mr. S.S. PLATT, borough surveyor. 
’ ys ' ‘T. PRocToR, Newark (accepted es ; j pero S206 T. ASHWORTH & SON, Norden, near Rochdale (accepied ). 


tee | |, 
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For all DECORATIVE WORK. 


PAB OW°! PPO OOAAPPAAA 


IO” QUALITY “INDIAN” QUALITY 


FOR INSIDE USE, FOR OUTSIDE USE. 


| a The attention of ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c., is 
directed to the following points in the use of these special Enamels :— 


i BRILLIANT GLOSS AND HARD SURFACE. 
EASY FLOW AND MANIPULATION UNDER THE BRUSH. 


| ENORMOUS COVERING PROPERTIES. 
USED SATISFACTORILY BY MOST OF THE LEADING DECORATING FIRMS IN THE KINGDOM. 


? Made in any Tint or Colour required, or may be Tinted with Tube Colour Stainers. 


a 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| ASPINALL'S ENAMEL, Ltd. New Cross, London, S.E. 


; 
| 
i 


* nae sei 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 1 


ST. THOMAS (EXETER). 


For sewage disposal works. 
W. GIBSON (accepted) 


SCOTLAND. 


For heating apparatus for 
Barrhead. 


H. Houston, mason . 4 
W. H. Colquhoun, joiner . 
W. Anderson, plumber 
Gray & Son, plasterer 

P. White & Co., slater, 
J. Miller, painter 


For erection of a poorhouse at 


Accepted tenders. 


Pringle & Slessor, mason 
Leslie & Hay, carpenter . 


J. Bannochie & Sons, plasterer. 


J. Dean, plumber 
J. Grant, ironwork . 


J. & S. Fyfe, painter and glazier 


For erection of a dwelling-house and additions to and altera- 
tions on the farm offices at Bridgefoot, Tillery. 


Accepted tenders. 
J. Sim, Cultercullen, Udny station, Aberdeen- 


shire, carpenter : : 


E. Gould, Ellon, Aberdeenshire, mason 3 
W. Gall & Son, Newburgh, Aberdeen, slater 
J. & R. Sievwright, West High Street, Inverurie, 


plasterer . 


SYDENHAM. 
For street works in Holmshaw Road (part 2), Lower Sydenham. 
W. PEARCE, Manor Road, Forest Hill (accepted) £314 0 0 


TARPORLEY. 
For construction of about two miles of pipe sewers, with man- 


holes, ventilators, flushing 


land and formation of carriers in connection with the 
sewerage and disposal of the sewage of Tarporley. 
H. P. EMBREY & Co, Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted ), 


Accepted tenders. 


» £4,497 14 5 


For sewerage works at South Brent, Deven. Mr. 


WARREN, surveyor, Fore Street, Buckfastleigh. 


[June 6, 1909, 


SOUTH BRENT. 
ANDREW 


W. B. Bennett -£I 
G. B. Andrews. : oe CS 
the new municipal buildings, M. Bridgman +, -/ 0 G7 Tas 
Hosking Bros. : - 149 0 o 
R. T. Hortop : : 148 Soe 
G. Doney TAI Io = 
: £2,069 14 41 R. Damerell ote 16 ie. 
Cea mens Cranch Bros... wg 
soe red _R. Vea & Sons, South Brent (accepted). , 126 12 
169 0 : STOCKPORT. eae ete 
, ‘ ; age For hurdles, seats, railings, gymnasia, shelters, &c., at Holly- 
Oldmill, Aberdeen. wood Park and Heaton Norris recreation-ground. Mr. 
JOHN ATKINSON, borough surveyor. Re 
. £40,329 0 o| F.&O. BATESON (accepted) - «£138 © o 
16,990 0 O ve Wace: 
9,085 Oo oO B) WALES. R Ra 2m 
6,840. © © | For erection of a drill hall for the 1st V.B. R.W.F., Wrexham 
2,777 0 O Mr. M. J. GuMMow, architect, Egerton Street, Wrexham, 
2,050 0 O H. A. Jones FOS 7 4 _ + $3350 10 6 
J. Hughes z » 3,288 0 © 
Lewis Bros. : * 3259 10 o 
P. Edwards ‘ >. 3,250s:080 
|W. E. Samuels . ; ; é : : + 3200 0 o 
; DAVIES BRoOs,, 3, 4 and 5 Hill Street, Wrexham ae 
“£172 10 0 (actepted) ©. se YAO Se » 3,118 10 © 
<6 3 ig For erection of a ‘schoolroom, &c., at Abertwsswg, Mr. Gro. 
Wie architect, Station Road, Bargoed. . Be 
illiams ons. ; . 3 17-06 
Reagent cr sstites B: rf ise 
S.J. Smith . : : ; : : : : 718 Geo: 
A. WARN, Abertwsswg, near New Tredegar ("ame 
(accepted ) . Peet: 4 : 


595 4 0 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. : 


stations, &c, and laying-out of H. Dyer 


G.Sprake . 
cepted) , 


Co66."Fa STRADLING, Weston-super.Mare (ac- 


For structural alterations to Grove House, Grove Park, Mn 
HuGH NETTLETON, surveyor. eS 


. £250 tau 
214 10° (o) 


ne. 
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Grahitryx’” Wentilator 


Can always be relied upon. 


STRONG, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, 
AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 


Should you require a thoroughly satisfactory scheme of Ventilation—either 


Automatic or Mechanical, 


according to circumstances, combined with 


Warming by High or Low Pressure Hot-Water, or Steam, for any class of 
Building—communicate with 


The “Grahtryx” Ventilating & Engineering Co. Ltd. 


CHARLTON WORKS, 


SUTTERTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


AND 


With the result you will be pleased, 
Your client will be more pleased, 
And we will be most pleased, 
because we feel assured you will in the 
| future always come to us. 


HOT WATER SUPPLY A SPECIALITY 
ee 


ON’S “ HOPPE! 


Cast Iron Paint 

i] 9 in. by 6 ir 
wall opening, 
-10 in. by 10: 
wall opening. 
Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and STEVE 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, — 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEL 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, 
WOODVILLE, near BURTON-ON 


~ SANITARY — 
EARTHENWARE 
CLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


Telegrams, nn at 
“RELIANCE, WoopviILE.” The “ Defiance” Washdow 


W. F. STANLEY & CO.,LTI 
Mathematieal, Drawing and Surveying Instr 
ments of every description of the highe 
quality and finish, at the most 


prices. Price List post free. 
ADDRESS— 


4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W. 


sig 


GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
Telegrams, “ Turnstile, London " Telephone No 188 Holborn 


il 


é 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 


. WATFORD. TRADE NOTES. 


for erection of children’s homes in Ashby Road, Leavesden | Messrs. Wm. Ports & SoNs, clock manufacturers, Guild- 
, Road. ford Street, Leeds, have received instructions to make a new 
‘Se ae 9 a aa Oe oa Cia . £2,258 18 ©] turret clock and bell for the city authorities, Georgetown, 
G. J. aterman . . . - 2,244 © O| Demerara, West Indies, they having previously supplied them 
Ree os . . ° : . . - 2,140 0 O/] with a clock twenty years ago, which has given the greatest 
G.A.Judge . . ‘ : ° : - 2,100 O O| satisfaction. They supplied a turret clock and bell for His 
Clark es h . ; : . . - 2,075 © © | Majesty’s Government, and another for the trade in the West 
oo oug . ’ ; : . . 2,069 © O| Indies some years ago. Messrs. Potts are also making a new 
W.King. .- : : : : . - 2,050 © O| turret clock for the Governors of Hipperholme Grammar 
Tyler & White . ; : ; é : . 2,000 © O| School. Yorks. 
RPO ee eon. cL fk (1,988:0-0 ( io 
|G. Wiggs . : : : ; ; . £960 0 0 THE report to be submitted by the directors of the Sun 
LB. Watkins . ! ; : . 11949 0 0 Insurance Office at the annual general meeting on Wednesday 
| €. BRIGHTMAN, Queen’s Road, Watford (ac- : next sets forth that the premiums received, less reinsurances, 
cepted) : ; ‘ : } . 1,928 0 0 amount to 1,165,346/. I2s. 6d, being an_ increase. of 
Z ae tn 94,7892. 19s. 4d. as compared with those of the preceding 
: : year, while the total of the sums insured during the year, 
for alterations to the auction mart, Preston Street. Mr. J. S. | after deduction of the amounts reinsured, exceeds 460,000,000/., 
MorFat, architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. and that the losses paid and outstanding amount to 
H. KITCHEN, Whitehaven (accefied ). 670,633. 14s. 6d. being at the rate of 57°55 per cent. on 


the premiums received. A dividend of 4s. 6d. per share is 
declared (an interim dividend of 4s. per share having been 
paid in January), leaving 102,731/. 7s. 1d. to be carried 
HULL. forward. 


Received too late for Classtfication. 


& laying about 116 lineal yards and providing and laying 

about 372 lineal yards of 2-inch water-mains, with 

| hydrants, &c, at Swanland. Messrs. WELLSTED & 

| EASTON, engineers, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull. BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
|N.Stephenson . ©. © «eS +S £116 0 ©} PRINCE CHRISTIAN visited Walsall on the 29th ult. for the 
_G.E, Wray. . . . . . - 95 16 IO! purpose of laying the foundation-stone of a new town hall, 
Rw Swales . ’ . . , : . - 94 14 ©| which is to cost about 100,000/. 

4 eee : fe : : ; ; : d “s 6 “ THE foundation-stone was laid on the 29th ult. at Widnes 
1 Barby & S ; R ; : : : ; 6 3 | of a new Sunday school in connection with Oakland Street 
| a i. We ican t 2 : : ; : ; ae . * Wesleyan chapel, the cost of which will be about 15,000/. 

| ‘T. BELL, Market Weighton (accepted ) : ah as 4 i THE Basford District Council have approved the schemes 


prepared by Mr. J. R. Elliott, A.M.IC.E, of Nottingham, for 
i LONDON. the sewerage of the parishes of Colwick, Gedling and Burton 
For alterations and additions to West Hill Lodge, Sydenham, | Joyce. The loans applied for are as follows :—Colwick 6,000/., 


Fe are 
| SE. Mr J. RANDALL VINING, architect and surveyor, Gedling 6,500/. and Burton Joyce 6,400/. 
89 Chancery Lane, W.C. THE parish church at Northorpe is to undergo thorough 


A. Black & Son . ; , . ; , _ £521 0 oO | restoration. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have under- 
.Marsland& Son . : : 2 : . 497.0 © | taken to repair the chancel at the estimated cost of nearly 
 j.&C. Bowyer . : : Ber es. |S : . 465 0 0! 4oo/, and Mr. Hodgson Fowler, architect, of Leeds, has pre- 


a 


ve BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


| #ooLiTe, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = awa, wesreounne Park, 
jee OOLITE, BATH. L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 


Be OOLITE, PORTE ANG. Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


~ “OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 
ye LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


Vo Q © 

f y NC QUARRIES. ) Re QUARRIES. 

fof, | G8 lan {ul nso ghee BOX GROUND. 

\X CORSHAM DOWN. BCA S$ COMBE DOWN. 

\ CORNGRIT, oo 6 bt Nae 8 STOKE GROUND. 

tie eeisrer 
eeyored BRADFORD. Ys % The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. babel Serer 


(RADE MARK. 


\\ 4 


IARKER’S JOINERY & CABINET 
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pared an estimate, placing the cost of restoring the rest of the 
church at 1,000/. 

THE foundation-stone was laid on the 3oth ult. of the new 
day schools in connection with St. Anne’s Roman Catholic 
church, Stretford. The schools are estimated to cost 1,800/,, 
and will provide accommodation for 200 children. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Sinnott & Howell, and the builder is Mr. 
Charles Walker, of Preston. 

WHILST some men were engaged in cleaning the front of 
the Prudential Insurance buildings in Sunridge Road, 
Bradford, a ladder which they were using as a scaffold broke, 
and they fell a distance of 30 feet. Alf. Hemmingway, of 
Lower Thomas Street, and Robert Hall, of Whetley Hill, 
Bradford, were both rendered unconscious and taken to the 
infirmary, where they were detained. 


THE congregation of St. Margaret’s parish church, Arbroath, 
have resolved to erect new church halls on vacant ground 
adjoining the church in Keptie Road. The buildings are to 
consist of a hall to accommodate 250, a session-house, guild- 
room, cloak-room and lavatory accommodation. The hall will 
have a gable with a three-light window facing Keptie Road, 
and the general architecture is to be treated so as to harmonise 
with the church. It will be a question for the congregation 
to consider whether the tower should not be completed at the 
same time by the erection of a graceful spire. 

THE experiment of staging Yiddish plays has turned out so 
well that the improvised theatre at Hackney is to be aban- 
doned, and a new theatre, exclusively devoted to Yiddish drama, 
erected. Negotiations are already in progress for the acquisi- 
tion of a site in Aldgate, for which 6,000/. has been offered. 
In addition, it is proposed to spend 24,000/. on the building 
itself, so that the Yiddish theatre will certainly cost as much as 
30,000/., accommodation being provided for 3,000 people. In 
New York, by the way, there are four such theatres, but the 
city contains half a million Jews among its population. 

A YEAR ago the master and operative masons of Crieff 
entered into an agreement for a year that the wages be 84. per 
hour. The masters also accepted the by-laws held by the men 
as follows :—That they receive 3s. per week extra while working 
in the country; hot plates at dinner time; and that the agree- 
ment hold good for a year. The agreement expired on May aa; 
and the men asked the masters to renew the same. Two of 
the masters accepted the terms, but three others agreed to 
accept the rate of wage at 8d. per hour, but refused the by-laws. 
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The men of the latter accordingly came out on strike g 
Monday. ee 

ON Saturday afternoon the foundation-stone was laid of 
new Board school which is to be erected at Hulme, Lancs, ; 
a cost of 7,000/. It will afford accommodation for 380 boy. 
and is in a sense the successor of the old Christ Churc 
British school, which was carried on by the Gaskill trustes 
prior to being transferred to the School Board. For som 
time an iron building has done duty as a school, the me nbe: 
of the Board thinking it best to see what shape the develo 
ments of trade and industry would take in the neighbou 
before committing themselves to the expense of a perm 
building. That a good school is a necessity in such ad 
no one can doubt. The building is to be of brick, with 
cotta dressings. It is being erected by Messrs W. A. Pe 
Sons, of Rochdale, and it will take the old title of 
Ckurch school. There will be six large classrooms, two 
rooms and a fine central hall. 


sloy 
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| VARIETIES. 


THE Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company have m 
special arrangements for the temporary safe keeping of c 
jewels and other valuables during the Coronation ceremonis 


MR. C. C, JOLLIFFE, who has been for thirty-five years i 
the service of the Leeds Corporation, has, owing to advancin; 
years and impaired health, resigned the post of deputy tow: 
clerk. The salary attached to the office was 600/. a year 

Mr. R. A. H. TOVEY, solicitor, out of sixteen candidate: 
has been elected town clerk of Doncaster. Until lately 
Tovey was a member of the Town Council. He resigne 
apply for the appointment, the salary of which is 500/, ) 
40/. as borough coroner. oe 

THE new pulpit recently erected in the nave of Glasgoy 
Cathedral was formally dedicated on the Ist inst. Dr, M’Adan 
Muir officiated. The pulpit is the gift of Mrs Granger i1 
memory of: her husband, who was sometime assistant to th 
Rev. Dr. Burns in the cathedral. The pulpit is of oak, octa 
gonal in shape, and is richly adorned with carving and man} 
traceried panels. The design was prepared by Mr. Macgregor 
Chalmers, architect, and the work was executed by Mr. Gran 
and Mr. Crawford. 
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. HOTEL DE VILLE, LA ROCHELLE. 


| THE Court of Governors of Owens College, Manchester, at 
|, meeting on Wednesday decided to apply for a charter for an 
independent university in Manchester, to be called the 
\Victoria University of Manchester. The Court were of opinion 
hat any powers and advantages possessed by the Victoria 
\Jniversity and its graduates, including the use of the name 
‘Victoria, should be equally continued if they desire to the pro- 
)josed universities in Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester and 
' heir graduates. 

_ THE Derby Corporation on the 4th inst. made the final 
I ice of a town clerk and Registrar of the Court of Record. 
There were twenty-eight candidates originally, but these were 
reduced to the following four gentlemen, who had previously 
jippeared before the Council :—Mr. W. H. Andrew, aged forty, 
‘own clerk of York; Mr. G. Trevelyan Lee, aged thirty-six, 
own clerk of Dewsbury; Mr. F. C. Lloyd, aged forty-one, 
‘own clerk of Huddersfield, and Mr. H. Mansfield Robin- 
ion, town clerk of Shoreditch. Voting took place by ballot, 
ind resulted in the appointment of Mr. Lee. 
/ 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made by the Surveyors’ [nstitu- 
Jion for holding a conversazione on Friday, July 4, between the 
‘jours of 9 and 12 P.M, at the Natural History Museum, Crom- 
‘yell Road, South Kensington, by kind permission of the 
‘Prustees of the British Museum. A card of invitation will 
hortly be issued to every member of the Institution. The 
‘nembers and the ladies accompanying them will be received 
vy the president of the Institution, Mr. Arthur Vernon, in the 
‘central hall of the Museum. The District Railway Company 
‘tas been asked to open the subway from South Kensington 
jtation to the grounds of the Museum. 

. Af Friday’s meeting of the finance committee of the 
‘leicester Corporation Mr. Hiley (deputy town clerk of 
irmingham), Mr. Copnall (town clerk of Rotherham) and 
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Mr. Jarratt (town clerk of Southport) were selécted out of 
eighteen applicants for the position of town clerk of Leicester 
at a salary of 1,000/, The names will be submitted to the 
Council for final selection. Mr. Sanders (solicitor to the 
Liverpool Corporation), Mr. Hughes (town clerk of Lancaster) 
and Mr. Lloyd (town clerk of Huddersfield) were among the 
unsuccessful candidates. 


MEssRS. FOSTER & CRANFIELD announce the sale on the 
18th inst., at the Mart, of Kylemore Castle, Connemara, an 
important and beautiful property, which is situated at the foot 
of the southern slope of the Doughruagh Mountain, and stands 
on a wide terrace at the north-west corner of Lough Polla- 
cappul, the site commanding a grand prospect of Kylemore 
Pass, bounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, the acclivities 
forming the sides sloping to the water’s edge The sumptuous 
baronial castle and luxurious grounds are the result of Mr. 
Mitchell Henry’s lavish expenditure, and the estate offers 
abundant sport of every description. 


ART AT LAMBETH. 


MEssRs. DOULTON & Co. have just now on view in their 
handsome galleries at Lambeth a noteworthy collection of 
artistic specimens of their work in terra-cotta, faience, majolica 
and porcelain, all of which attain to a very high order of 
merit. This is, however, not surprising to anyone acquainted 
with the work ordinarily turned out by this celebrated firm. 

Among the works shown, the place a’honneur is rightly 
given to three large terra-cotta panels in high relief by Mr. 
George Tinworth. The subject of the largest of these is “‘ The 
Entry of the Apostle Paul into Rome,” and it is treated in a bold 
and masterly manner. The figures, of which there are a large 
number, are instinct with life and movement, the central group 
of the apostle chained by the arm to a slave being conveyed in 
a chariot into the city being full of dignity and grace. 

Equally artistic treatment distinguishes the other two panels, 
which portray respectively “‘The Visit of the Shepherds” to 
the birthplace of the Saviour, and “The Visit of the 
Wise Men.” These panels, which are somewhat smaller, have, 
we believe, been designed for Chinworth parish church. 
Among other works in terra-cotta are a fountain of pleasing 
form in “new art” style, garden seats, sundials, vases and 
flower-pots, all of exceedingly decorative and artistic design ; 
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some graceful pergola columns of graceful proportions and a 
Persian arch are also to be seen, while in glazed ceramic ware 
a monumental grill case in brilliantly coloured Mauresque style 
occupies a prominent place. 

In numerous cases around the galleries are disposed 
exquisite examples of decorative and domestic porcelain, but 
the artistic productions of the Royal Potteries in this genre are 
too well known to require detailed description. In this depart- 
ment, however, are shown some specimens of the goblets to be 
presented to the participants in the King’s dinner to the poor. 
These are of graceful form and perfect finish, and, bearing as 
they do excellent portraits of their Majesties and a suitable 
inscription, will serve as a valuable souvenir of an important 
historical event. 

A very interesting feature of the exhibition is a group of 
potters at work fashioning on the wheel in the moist clay the 
graceful objects which, in a finished state, adorn the sur- 
rounding cases, and the interest is not lessened by the fact 
that the artists are pleased to impart information as to details 
of their art to visitors who may happen to be of an inquiring 
turn of mind. 


MESSRS. EWART & SON, LTD., of Euston Road, have just 
introduced a new radiator which deserves the attention of our 
readers. It possesses the following excellent points :—Is com- 
plete in itself and requires merely a small gaspipe to be attached 
(a piece of rubber tube will serve), and to be filled up with 
water when first used. It requires no further attention and no 
cutting away for service-pipes. There are no boilers to get out 
of order and it is comparatively inexpensive. 


BAILEY’S patent “Geyser” hot-water supply, which is 
being shown by Messrs Clark, Hunt & Co, Shoreditch, is a 
new system of obtaining a supply of hot water over a sink 
without the need of a feed cistern and hot-water tank. The 
cold-water supply pipe is in direct connection with tne boiler 
and is controlled by a stopcock over the sink. The outflow 
pipe from the boiler terminates with a brass nozzle below the 
stopcock. When the stopcock is opened cold water flows into 
the boiler and causes a rapid discharge of hot water through 
the nozzle below the stopcock. When the stopcock is closed 
the discharge ceases, leaving the boiler full. The sink may be 
any reasonable distance from the range; the impetus of the 
discharge partly empties the outflow pipe, leaving but little 
“ dead” water. 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS C0., 


Telegrams, “ Union, St. Helens.” Nat. Tel. 48. 


Makers of Ground, Smoothed, Polished, Sil- 

vered, Bevelled, Brilliant Cut, and Bent Plate 

Glass; Rough Rolled and Rough Cast Plate 

Glass ; also of Rough and Polished Prismatic 
Glass, &c., &e. 


ELECTRIC. NOTES. 


THE report by the lighting committee (of the Motherwel 
Town Council of their first yeat’s experience with electric ligh 
is most satisfactory. At a meeting of the Town Counci 
Councillor Wilson, of Burngrange, stated that there had bee 
an income of 3,036/., and that the total cost of working he 
been 1,000/, They had produced for public and private pu 
poses 189,000 units at a cost of 1°44d. per unit. This was mos 
satisfactory, and the committee recommended that the charg 
for illuminating purposes be reduced from 5d. to 4d. per uni 
and that for power the charge be reduced to 14d. for over 50 
units, and to consumers of under that quantity to 2d per unit. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of rapid illumination wor 
in’ celebration of the Peace Proclamation was placed j: 
the hands of the Electric-Lighting Boards Company 
of 7 Pall Mall, on Monday, and this was a most suitabl 
occasion to show how rapidly electricity can be applied on 
system as compared with the installation of gas device: 
Quite a number of the orders for illuminations did not reac 
the company until 4 P.M., but the illuminations were full 
alight by eight o’clock. Amongst the installations was a larg 
display at the P. & O. offices in Northumberland Avenur 
at the United Service Club in Pall Mall, opposite the company’ 
own office, where there was also a large display. A number c 
the royal warrant-holders similarly had displays in Reger 
Street and Bond Street, and among the restaurants illuminate 
was notably the Café Royal. A record fixing in the evenin 
was that of 280 8 candle-power lights in 1 hour 20 minutes b 
two men and one boy, including six principal connection: 
which, taking into consideration the difficulty of working i 
view of a large and demonstrative crowd, comes very close t 
the company’s French and American time records for rapi 
illuminations on the E.L.B. system. 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


THE report issued by the Council to the members of th 
Institute contains the following :— ae 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 
Preliminary.| Bat ie 
The paper was easy, but, with a few exceptions, wz 
nevertheless very badly answered. 
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| The knowledge of geometry and its application was gene- 
: lly very poor. The question in mechanics was largely 
_ nored, and when attempted was generally ill answered. The 
ithmetic leaves much to be desired, and the draughtsmanship 
a whole was indifferent. The examination was disappoint- 
zg; there is nothing which the young carpenter should know 
ne thoroughly than geometry, but this was the weakest 
‘ature of the candidates’ work. 
We have been unable to discover any general indication of 
und teaching in any particular. 


} Ordinary Grade. 

The paper was not exceptionally difficult, but was a fair test 
th a wide field of questions, of which little more than one- 
If (eight out of thirteen) was fixed as the maximum to be 
: 
4 
4 


_empted. ; ‘ 
Where the candidates failed they were very bad, but of the 


per cent. who passed the majority passed well, and showed 
i: they had been thoroughly taught. An examination of the 
|swers of those who failed seems to show that the majority 
‘\ve very badly prepared. Their drawing was poor, and their 
owledge of matters connected with carpentry was typified 
_ the answers to question 1. Yellow deal, which is the 
aber most commonly used by carpenters, was indescribably 
Safused with yellow pine, and astonishing ignorance was 
_ played of its market forms and source of supply. 

Some want of intelligence was shown in answering 
estion 12 (a trussed partition) even by those who gave good 
4swers to question 7 (a mansard roof) and question 13 (a king- 
4st roof). The questions could be answered by any one 
yssessing a fair knowledge of the examples in an ordinary 
‘it-book, but the principles involved cannot have been 
‘ilised. The ability of candidates to cram from a text-book 
‘ile quite failing to apprehend the principles of construction 
ja constant difficulty. 

| Question 5 (forms of mouldings) was rather unaccountably 
lily answered. The forms required could have been found 
itext-books, but possibly the knowledge of geometry required 
js too inuch for many candidates. 


Honours GRADE. 
(Written.) 


The work done by the candidates for honours was, generally 
saking, neatly executed. In the great majority of cases the 
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drawings were well and clearly done, and showed a familiarity 
with the nature of working drawings and the mode of 
illustrating constructive carpentry and joinery by means of 
such drawings. The answers.in writing were as a rule clear 
and suitable. 

This examination, like others of the same class, requires, 
in order that a candidate. may succeed, two distinct sorts of 
qualification, that,,of the practical craftsman and that of the 
draughtsman or clerk, andit has occurred in several instances that 
candidates who have shown considerable aptitude with the 
pencil have done but very indifferent practical work, while 
there have been others. who have shown themselves good 
joiners when working at the bench, but who have been unable 
to obtain good marks for written answers and drawings. 
Those who are recommended to pass in honours are candidates 
who have done creditably in both parts of the examination. 
Those to whom medals have been awarded are candidates wha 
have gained exceptionally high marks in each part. 

The course of the examination has shown that even men 
well acquainted with the subjects of examination as taught in 
text-books, and ‘perhaps as practised in the workshop, are not 
in many instances trained to use their judgment as well as their 
memory. In more than one of the questions there was a. con- 
dition or a limitation such as constantly occurs in real work, and 
for which some provision had to be made in working out the 
problem. It unfortunately proved in a very considerable 
number of cases that the candidate either omitted all care 
for that provision, or else failed to read it in the right 
way, and this seems to show that there is considerable risk, 
especially in class tuition, that students who may acquire 
a good deal of knowledge are not being taught how to turn 
that knowledge to account in the actual work of life. To illus- 
trate what is meant, we may take as an instance one of the 
problems set in the present examination. This was to draw 
the centreing for an elliptical arch, with the condition that such 
centreing must be supported from the piers from which the 
arch would spring, in other words, must be supported. only at 
the ends. This question was tried by many candidates and 
successfully answered in not a few cases, but in too large a 
proportion of cases the centreing was so drawn that it would 
not have supported the load it had to carry unless supported in 
the middle as well as at the ends; in other words, the :candi- 
date had not had the intelligence to make such differences in 
the usual design of this simple piece of carpentry as would fit 
it to fulfil the conditions laid down. A similar condition 
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existed in oné of the questions about joinery, and was neglected 
by a large proportion of the candidates, with the result that one 
after another drew with great care and pains a piece of framing 
which was perfectly useless for the very simple purpose which 
it was meant to serve. If the candidates could learn to think 
about the work set them a little more intelligently we should 
not have to regret that good work is frequently disfigured by 
glaring mistakes of judgment such as we have had to point out, 
in this report. © iv Bit 
Practical Work. 


The choice of specimens for examination was, on the whole, 
very satisfactory. There were very few tiny models of roofs 
and other large pieces of carpentry this year, and even these 
were generally accompanied by good-sized details of the 
essential parts. There was some very good craftsmanship 
shown, some of it as good as could be possibly obtained, The 
whole, both in selection and quality, was a remarkable 
improvement on the work of bygone years. 

The practical test was by no means so uniformly well 
carried out as the specimens might have led one to hope. A 
large number gave very good indications of ability. Some 
were both very skilful and quick in the execution of the work. 
In many cases, however, it was only too apparent that men 
were not such good craftsmen as their specimens would 
appear to indicate. 


BRICKWORK. 
(Written Examination.) 


In the ordinary grade papers we were glad to find some very 
intelligent answers, and, generally speaking, the results were 
quite up to the standard of past years. The honours papers, 
however, give us cause for serious complaint; we cannot 
think that candidates were as carefully and earnestly pre- 
pared as they should be for such an important subject, the 
drawing in many cases being far inferior to that of candi- 
dates in the ordinary grade, and in no instance was there a 
paper worthy of a prize. We notice a tendency on the part of 
the candidates to use language they do not understand ; and 
that while the theoretical knowledge seems to be improving, 
the candidates do not appear to understand how to apply it in 
practice. This would possibly arise from the fact that the 
practical and theoretical teaching are not sufficiently united. 

_ Greater attention should be paid to the instructions direct- 
ing candidates to state where their experience has been ac- 


quired. This information is of importance, as the characte 
the brickwork trade varies considerably in different parts of 
country, and we are anxious to examine the papers accor 
to local practice. . ae 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS’ WORK, 
Ordinary Grade. j 
The papers are not up to the usual standard, although n 
of them indicate considerable promise. Some papers shoy 
entire want of knowledge of drawing and design, A 
knowledge is essential to success in the business of a decor 
it is suggested that teachers urge upon the students 
advisability of attending a class of instruction in drawing 


Flonours Grade, o 

The practical work this year falls considerably short 
standard reached in previous years, although there are o1 
two excellent examples of grained work and a few credit 
designs for wall decorators, The designs for panel dec 
tions are mostly very poor.. Many examples of graining 
in represent rosewood as if it were similar to walne 
appearance. The gilding is almost without exception 
carelessly done. In the designs many students have 
looked the importance of having a contrast between the fil 
and dado. . ae 
The examiners recognise the fact that the practical work 

to be prepared in a limited time at a season when painters 
very busy. They would, however, point out that every stu 
has the right to send up examples of his work executed at 
time during the year previous to the examination. The m 
of this work are compared with the work sent in as ans 
to the questions, and due allowance is made for the neces 
haste. Ve 


HOLBORN NEW BATH. 


THE new bath which has been erected in Broad S' 
Bloomsbury, by the Holborn Borough Council was opene 
Tuesday afternoon by the mayor, Mr. Alderman Phillip 
the presence of a numerous assemblage of visitors. — 
appointments of the new building—which is an extension 
now somewhat antiquated baths in Endell Street, whicl 
believe, were among the first to be erected in London and 
from 1852—are of the latest and most luxurious type. The 
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ifthe bath is paved with 


Ul 


extend from oné end of ‘the bath to the other, « The’ hall 
‘hted by a continuous liné of uptight windows.’ ° Skylights 
(been avoided because of the condensation of the atmo- 
as generally been found to cause: ‘There are: hand- 
-rooms, and numerous dressing-rooms are provided, 
y nothing of luxuries for swimmers in the way of spring- 
jg, chutes, &c. Two large boilers heat the water, which is 
‘ied by the New River Company through a special 6-inch 
,and supply hot ‘water for the laundries‘ and second-class 
|,at the older premises in Endell Street. 


"BORING FOR WATER IN JAPAN. 

‘ie Indian and Eastern Engineer is an article by Mr. F. 
imman relating to what is known as the “ Kazusa” system 
lowing extracts:— 

)yould:a farmer or householdér, living in the neighbourhood 
jere 1 am now stopping; feel desirous of sinking*a well, 
jill send for one of ‘the local 'well-sinkers, and, after ex- 
\ing to him for’ what purpose the‘ water is’ required, get 
1 Ba upon the spot where it will be best: to have it'sunk, 
‘so the price to be ‘paid.’ The contract may bea verbal or 
*n one, but it is invariably stipulated—no water, no cash. 
¢ at this point itis just‘as well to say that the dowser or 
|-finder is not an unknown personage in Japan. As 4 rule 
)the “boss” well-sinker, the owner of the outfit necessary 
ie work to be taken’in hand. To arrive at a’correct idea 
@ monetary value of ‘such an outfit, I suggested to'a local 
sinker that he should suppose his house had been’ burned 
}} ground, and that all his well-sinking apparatus had been 
gimed in the flames. I then asked him what sum of money 
ould require to replace it all. His answer was to the 
} that, if he bought a complete and perfectly new outfit 
‘another well-sinker, he would have to pay from 150 to 
cen, but that this was never done, Japanese well-sinkers 
g a pride in being able to make everything required 
it the carpenter tools, the steel crow-bar or rammer, and 
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0 ntains the bath is 105 feet long by 44 feet in width. The | 

r ; ed with Venetian mosaic finished in hard | 
‘an marble, with black lines for guidance in swimming under | 
“These lines, of which there are three or four about 6 inches | 


es the ‘reverberation ‘of sound which this mode of’ 


ibboring, which is adopted in Japan, from which we take | 
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the two iron tubes used for removing—one the @¢ér7s and; the 
other the’superfluous water. He then went on to say that with 
a month tospare, and with a capital of from 50 to 70 yen, he 


would be. able to“easily set: himself-up again in business. 
'o-'The contratt’ for’ sinking’ the well having ‘been. made, the 
boss‘of ‘the well:sitikérs will then collect his gang of, workmen, 
generally, consisting of five men beside.himself and;a boy to 
run messages ahd hdnd things as. required> In, erecting.the 
necessary ’seaffolding they use 6-inch timbers;and lashings of 
rice ‘straw rope.) A smart ‘gang will put wp;thisscaffolding “in 
about:ani:hour’s time; and when‘ all is secure the reel or drum 
is mountéd:' persone & : 

The sides of the reel are made of planks 14:feet; long, - 
6 inches broad and about 1} inches thick. Six to eight planks 
aside’ are: required, and exactly in the centre of each is cut a 
circular hole about ’i})inches:in diameter... Through ‘this -hole 
and tightly fitting in it passes an-iron. shaft, some 4} feet -in 
length. ‘To prevent the opposite sides .of the reel or drum 
from closing in upon each other; that portion of the shaft lying 
between them is run‘through a hollow and somewhat loosely 
fitting bamboo about’2$ feet in length. The projecting ‘ends 
of the shaft rest upoti’strong posts, firmly braced to and sup- 
ported ‘by the staffoldiig.”' They rest in hollows cut to receive 
them, and’a U-shaped iron spike-is driven in over them sovas » 
to minimise dll danger Of the shaft jumping its bed. The out- 
side ends of ‘the planks forming the sides of the reel are kept 
opposité’ to'each other by pieces of’ wood about ‘3 feet long, 
3 inches broad and 2 inches thick, let’ in crosswise. The-side 
planks being’ spread out like the spokes of a wheel, two bands 
of bamboo strips are then passéd-around the reel and over the 
crossbars; 6né to‘each side of the reel, and firmly-tied to the 
cross-bars ‘This having* been effected-there is no danger of 
the reel collapsing. *° Jae: ' 

- The next thing done is to dig a shallow trench inside of the 
space covered by the scaffolding-and immediately under the 
reel. And should the soil be very soft, it must be lined with 
matting and have an outlet channel'to it to carry off to:a lower 
level all the water and pulpy déris that will - later on be 
removed from the bore-hole'from time to time. This accom- 
plished, the work of boring, or.as it would perhaps at this stage 
be more correct»to say; of digging, will then commence.” A 
narrow spade, gouge-likée in: form, ‘some 6 inches’ across, and 
with a long wooden: handle, will be used at first. When:a 
depth of from 8 to 12 feet is reached, a sufficiently long hollow 
bamboo or wooden cylinder, not less than 4 inches across the 
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hollow, is inserted, great care being taken that it shall go down’ 


and rest plumb perpendicular. This is very necessary, and 
the reasons for it are so obvious as to need no explanation on 
my part. About a foot of the cylinder will remain above ground, 
and over it and surrounding it will be-placed a bottomless tube 
or box, some 18 inches across. The boss of the well-sinkers 
then seats himself on a stool opposite this box -and well over 
it, his feet on opposite sides, and facing the reel and scaffold- 
ing.. From this position he issues his orders and. directions, 
all the while keeping his hand on the topmost step of bamboo, 
one of the number forming the connecting rod or chain attached 
to the tools used for mashing up or removing the rods and soil 
down in the bore-hole. The jar conveyed to his arm upon 
impact with the bottom of the bore-holes tells him exactly the 
nature of the substance composing the strata then being worked 
upon. The method of working is for the gang men to arrange 
themselves in two or more tiers on the scaffolding, in such a 
manner as to enable them to handle the connecting rods to the 
best advantage. They handle this exactly as does the Indian 
coolie the common road rammer, lifting it up to about a foot 
to a foot and a half each time, and then letting it down by 
slackening their lifting muscles, the weight of the cutting or 
mashing tool and of the connecting rods being generally suffi- 
cient to. make the required impression on the material of the 
strata at the bottom of the bore-hole, but should extra force 
be required the boss alone will give it by a strong downward 
push or blow. Such extra force is seldom necessary, and 
avoided as much as possible, for itis liable to cause the coup- 
lings connecting the sections of the connecting rods to loosen 
and perhaps part. This last is a very serious business for the 
well-sinker, as can easily be realised. While this jumping or 
ramming operation is in progress, the boy in attendance will 
every now and then pour a few buckets of water down the 
bore-hole. In sandy and porous soil this water should be of 
the consistency of thick pea-soup, made so by having had a 
quantity of clay dissolved in it. The water is used in order to 
somewhat soften the material of the rock, &c, down below 
and so help to reduce it toa pulp, the clay to form a water- 
proof coating for the sides of the bore-hole, and thus prevent 
surface and underground waters from draining into it, 

The cutting or boring: tools are of two. kinds, one for soft 
rocks, clay, gravel, &c., and the other for hard rocks. The 
first is an iron or steel chisel let into a shaft of hard wood. 
The second is a two to three inch bar of steel—a crow-bar, in 
fact. Should it be found necessary to use this steel bar, it is 
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not attached direct to the bamboo connecting rods, which ] 
describe later on, the reason being that the hardness o| 
metal combined with the very distinct and direct jar cony 
upon impact with the hard rocks below is too much fo 
bamboo, causing it to split in time, and so there is interp 
between the two a connecting bar or link of hard wood, 
wood most commonly used here for this purpose is wha 
Japanese call Aeyakz, and foreigners “ Japanese teak,” 
the scientific name is Ze/kewa acuminata. = = 
The method of coupling the two is by iron rings ha 
bamboo wedges driven in under them in order to tig rte 
prevent them from slipping. This wooden connecting ro 
in its turn be coupled to the bamboo rods. The first or bo 
bamboo rod has attached to it a short length of 
coupling, some fifteen or eighteen inches in length. 
The next tool to be described is the pipe or tube | 
removing the pulpy 2ér7s at the bottom of the bore-hole, 
a 3-inch iron tube, about 8 feet long. At its bottom er 
screwed on a short length of another and larger piece of 
tubing expanding outwards bell-shape wise. Across it an 
it, and slightly projecting downwards from it, is fitted 
chisel or chopper, wherewith to separate and prevent the a 
from balling, so that it may enter up the tube without diffi 
when it is let down upon it in a succession of short ra; 
downward strokes. - Immediately above the chisel is 
valve, opening upwards, so that while the dérzs can ente 
the tube, it cannot well fall out. When the boss well-si 
concludes enough débris has entered the tube, he gives 
order to lift.” The way this is done will be described late 
Some 5 feet up the tube there is a square cut hole 3 inches 
and 1} inches across, It serves the double purpose of allo 
the air and water to escape, and upon the tube reaching 
surface permits the workers to empty it with ease by: 
turning it upside down. At the top end of the tube and: 
ing to the aperture there is let in a bar or rod of wood ; th 
made fast to the tube by rivets, and the outward end of it h 
coupling connection. From a common iron gas or water 
can be made a very suitable tube. Sir 
Should an excess of water be collected in the bore-hole, 
removed by a tool similar in many respects to the tool al 
described. It can be made of lighter metal, boiler iron b 
good enough, and there is no necessity to have a chisel atta 
to it. ee: 
The bamboo cable, chain, links or connecting rods 1 
I know not exactly what name to 
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jut they are nothing more or less than long strips of 
ty io to 20 or even more feet in length, 14 inches 
and from aj to } an inch thick. The method of 
+ them on to each other is simple in the extreme. 
bamboo cable is extremely strong and supple, and yet 
‘sufficient stiffness to permit an effective downward 
yeing given should the boss consider it necessary so to 
‘can also be easily wound around the reel or drum, for 
absolutely no danger of its kinking. The winding up 
ion is as novel as it is effective. The way it is done is 
When the boss thinks it is time to lift out from the bore- 
srammer or emptying tube, he gives an order to the 
ove him to “hold on a bit.” The ramming being 
|, one of the men then steps into the reel and commences 
d it round and round with his feet by stepping from 
| rung or cross-bar to cross-bar, using his hands on the 
wks to both steady and help himself at his tread-mill 
4 Should anyone of the bamboo connecting rods show 
‘weakening, it can easily be removed, without interfering 
\¢ couplings of others excepting only the two at each end 
iad another one put in to take its place, not more than 
y10 to three minutes being required to complete the job, 
je is it. The well-sinkers are very particular in examin- 
ity rod and joint when winding up, the boss first, and 
| = workmen in the scaffolding above him, and the conse- 
| of this is that accidents seldom happen. 
jen the water-bearing strata is tapped and all the dédrs 
3d from out of the bore-hole, the well-sinker then inserts 
ji series of bamboos joined together, making thus a pipe 
ient length to line the entire depth of the bore-hole. 
}s, and most likely so, this bamboo piping would not be 
sry. in very firm or rocky soiJ, but it is used here (in 
jen) because little or no rock is met with even when 
o a depth of 720 feet or more. It is much more lasting 
tn I could have believed possible, thirty years being 
id a fair average life for it, or rather of the wells. With 
| eg and trouble a party of well-sinkers in my presence 
jfor me from an old well, and from a depth of about 
} a piece of bamboo piping. The term “vegetable” 
do longer have been applied to it, for it was nothing more 
shan stone. Now I have no idea to what depths under- 
white ants will carry their depredations, or if they could 
od not attack a somewhat leaky bamboo pipe with a 
it stream of water flowing through it. Perhaps they 
¢ perhaps they could not. In the first case it would be 
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easy enough to circumvent them by having the top joint or two, 
of iron. The bamboos to be used for this purpose must be 
freshly cut, z.e. green, and of not less than four years’ growth. 
They must all be as nearly as possible of the same size, those 
most commonly used here being from 2 to 4 inches in diameter 
—inside measurement. The method of joining the various 
sections of the bamboo piping on to each other is wonderfully 
simple, efficacious, and expeditious. ‘That is to say, when one 
has learnt how to do it, and yet it is rather difficult to describe. 
The first thing to be done, however, is to so arrange the bamboo 
that the ends to be joined shall be as near as possible of the 
same size. 

Perhaps, and though the water bearing strata may have been 
tapped, the water will not come to the surface. Should this 
happen, then a tube will be used. Light boiler iron or zinc 
sheeting and even stout tin plating are the materials most 
commonly-used for making such tubes.. Translated into English 
these tubes are called “water callers” or “water decoyers,” 
and as their names signify they are used for coaxing the water 
to the surface. This operation is a remarkably pretty one, 
requiring great delicacy of touch on the part of the operator, 
and is conducted as follows :—After the piping down the bore- 
hole has been cleared of all déérzs, the “ water caller” attached 
to the bamboo connecting rods in the usual way is inserted 
carefully and slowly, and upon reaching the water it is pushed 
down a little way into it and then lifted a little. If this pumping- 
like operation is done correctly and kept up a sufficient length 
of time, the water will be gradually and slowly coaxed to the 
surface. 

This having been accomplished, the scaffolding, &c., will be 


‘taken down, and should the water be required for drinking and 


household purposes and the like, two troughs or basins will be 
built around the head of the well, the one inside of the other 
and higher. 

On the other hand, should the water be only required for 
irrigation purposes, a trough or tank may or may not be built 
around the head of the well, but usually only a box, not unlike 
a dwarfed postal pillar box, will be put over the projecting end 
of the bamboo piping, the water escaping thence through 
holes cut under the roof or lid, and spreading itself gradually 
all over the paddy-field. Should the water, however, be 
required, to be carried some little distance, this is done ina 
very similar manner to that in vogue in India. But at times a 
bamboo piping is used for this purpose, especially if the 
distance be somewhat great. 
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INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


THE Dublin branch of the incites of Electrical Engineers 
held their: annual meeting in the Royal College of Science, 
Stephen's Green,:‘on Monday evening. Professor Barrett, 
FJR.S:;:occupied the chair, and there was a good attendance. 

~ The sessional report, which stated that the membership had 
ae increased: from -fifty-eight to sixty-seven, was adopted 
on. the; motion of Professor Barrett, seconded by Mr. G. F. 
Pilditch. 

« Professor: Barrett announced the names of the new com- 
mittee, and: introduced the new chairman, Mr. J. W. Towle. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Council of the Royal 
College of\Science for allowing the meetings of the Institution 
toibe held-on their premises. 

An interesting paper on ‘The Lighting and Driving of 
Textile Mills by Electricity ” was read by Mr. Marshall 
Osborne. 

‘ Mr. Osborne, after discussing the electric lighting of textile 
mills, said the application of electric power to the operation of 
textile machinery had not made much progress in this country. 
The most important advantage of the electric drive was the 
fact that with it it was possible to concentrate the whole of the 
power required for operating an extensive mill or collection of 
mills scattered over a wide area into one central power plant. 
By that system great economy in working cost, maintenance 
and staff was obtained. In the case of a single mill very 
material advantages could be demonstrated in favour of the 
electric drive, as a large amount of shafting and belting could 
be dispensed with. In the electric system, also, the necessity 
of power-wasting devices, such as extra belts, cross-beits, 
bevel-wheels and gears for the application of power where it 
was exactly required was entirely obviated. Some of the 
principal advantages of electric driving, briefly stated, were 
subdivision of the various points of application of the 
power, thus reducing the liability to breakdown and stoppage ; 
subdivision of. the various floors and sections, so that any floor, 
section or group of machines could. be operated independent 
of any other floor, section or group for overtime or nightwork ; 
short lengths of shafting, insuring perfect alignment, and thus 
saving in friction losses ; improvement .in the general lighting 
by the removal of a large percentage of belting ; saving in 
first cost of the equipment of the mill both in the cost of 
buildings and shafting ; extreme flexibility of the system, 
enabling a mill to be erected in any position relatively to the 


‘ended. 


power operating it, thus insuring that the mill was erec 
the most suitable position from the production standpoin 
the electrical system not introducing any limiting fact 
would probably be the case with the mechanically of 
mill; any extensions or alterations required could. “be 
without interfering with production; the depreciatio: 
maintenance charges were very much less in th 
system than in the mechanical. 

A discussion having taken place on the seta the 


DO SKYSCRAPERS PAY? 


THE economic aspect of the unrestricted construction 
scrapers, says the Architectural Record (New York), ‘is 
matter which has ever received very serious attention, — 
been generally assumed that, however they may m 
pearance of a city, they are undoubtedly a great” busin 
venience, and a fertile source of real estate values. oe 
somewhere calls them the “triumph of commerce ar 
despair of art,” or words to that effect. But in the 2 
certain recent developments of skyscraper economics i 
York and elsewhere, we are justified in putting 
mark against this commonly received opinion. TI 
scrapers” undoubtedly pay their owners, just as p 
pays the protected manufacturers ; but, quite apart fron 
effect upon the looks of a city, or even upon public healt 
a very doubtful matter whether their practically unteg 
construction, so far as height is ‘concerned, has be 
general economic benefit to New York city. 

From the point of view of the majority of th 
owners, it can be conclusively shown to be a drawback 
than a benefit. The erection of tall office buildings mal 
the concentration of business im small speciall 
localities, such as that within a radius of 400 yards 
Stock Exchange. A limitation on the height of such | ui! 
on the other hand, wouid make for the distribution < 
business over a larger area, and the consequent distri 
of the real estate value created.among a larger num 
property owners. 


The effect of the distribution yn 
would be to diminish the cost of real estate on certain i 
Broadway, Wall Street and Broad Street, and to increase 
other streets a little further away. mee that the 
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| of business would be transacted under a regulated as 
n unregulated system, this business would require, of 
a larger number of smaller buildings, and the aug- 
| demand for space all over the city, caused by the 
ye of sites for a larger number of buildings, would bring 
|, pretty general increase of values. Moreover, it would 
‘crease the amount of rentable space within the 
dy advantageous localities as much as may be sup- 
|pecause the owners of eighteen and twenty storey 
is have found it necessary in a great many cases to 
ie adjoining property in order to protect their light and 
his is true in the case of the Mutual Life, the Washington 
ye Park Row, the Commercial Cable, the Atlantic 
|, the Singer and many other buildings in New York 
/dthe result is that many very well situated parcels of 
jate are withheld from improvement, which in case there 
isn alimitation of the height of buildings to eight or nine 
, would have been most assuredly improved. The 
| of property so withheld varies in different streets, but 
|y, on the whole, it would amount to as much as a fifth 
pace occupied by the tall buildings. 
im the point of view of business interests involved, it is 
, haps, so easy to make out a good case for regulation. 
‘sadvantages of wider distribution of office buildings 
lin some cases make no difference at all; and in all 
; would be partly neutralised by the constant use of 
iphone, and an efficient system of surface transit. 
js probable that a legal restriction as to height would 
sxised the rents in buildings very favourably situated in 
ill Street district of New York, because the business 
j<ers, bankers, their lawyers and their clients needs 
transaction a good deal of running about, both by 
als and clerks, and an office which reduced the amount 
j travelling to a minimum would naturally possess 
yeased value. It may be doubted, however, whether 
4icreased rents would occur in any except the Wall Street 
/,and in any case a deduction should be made on the 
if the enormous bills for electric lighting which the 
yrapers” cause the tenants of the lower floors on the 
¢ streets downtown. On the whole it is questionable 
, after all allowances are made, business in Wall Street 
sewhere could not be conducted as economically and 
‘ently in eight as in eighteen-storey buildings. 
siew of all these considerations which make the economic 
jiges of “skyscrapers” at least extremely doubtful, 
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except to the owners of very advantageously situated property, 
why is it that there has been no more persistent and successful 
attempt to bring about such regulation? For if their economic 
advantages are doubtful their esthetic and sanitary disadvan- 
tages are manifest and serious, so much so that abroad there 
is no question about keeping the height of all buildings down 
to such a level that they will not deprive the street of too much 
sunlight or be too much out of scale with its width. The 
explanation in general seems to be that in America private and 
special interests always have more energetic and insistent 
advocates than the wider public interests. Even Chicago, 
where a limitation of height to ten storeys has prevailed for 
a good many years, could not stick to its guns, but has recently 
given the favoured property owners their own way. It is 
not easy for a common council to'resist men who declare that 
in case restrictions are removed they are prepared immediately 
to spend 20,000,000 dols. in new buildings. As for New York, 
in spite of its claims to metropolitan eminence, it has always 
been as clay in the hands of the real estate owner and specula- 
tor, and the consequences of this let-alone policy, which in 
another direction has cost the city so much in the way of 
alienated franchises, are in this matter both irremediable and 
disastrous. They are irremediable, because to establish 
a limitation at the present time, after so many “ skyscrapers ¥ 
have been erected, would be an unfair discrimination against 
other unimproved property in the favoured neighbourhoods, 
and they are disastrous, because the cost of curing the ‘con- 
gestion which these “skyscrapers ” will eventually cause is in- 
calculable. This is an aspect of the matter which is too 
frequently overlooked. If during the next twenty-five years 
there are continued to be erected an unlimited number of from 
twelve to twenty-storey buildings on the narrow streets and 
infrequent avenues of a city, badly planned as they are for the 
distribution of traffic, the outcome will be a congestion of street 
traffic and transit of which the Brooklyn Bridge at present 
gives some inkling, and when this time comes the remedy for 
this congestion will be as expensive as its perpetuation will be 
intolerable. It stands to reason that if very tall buildings are 
erected in large quantities upon streets that were laid out only 
for very small ones, and if steps are not early taken to adjust 
this street system to the increasing demands which are being 
put upon it, this combination of energetic private building, 
with negligent public administration, will do more to damage 
the business interests of the city than any amount of restrictive 
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AN INDIAN CANAL.* 


THE Chenab Canal was originally constructed as an inunda- 
tion canal, to irrigate a portion of the area now commanded. 
Very shortly after it was opened, it became apparent that 
however successful an inundation canal may be for riverain 
lands in which wells can be wo1ked ‘to mature the crops after 
the river falls and closes the canal, it is quite unsuited to the 
needs of the high lands which form the Rechna Doab. The 
canal silted heavily in the flood season, and as there was no 
means of forcing the water over the deposit, or of scouring 
it out, the water ceased to flow before the #/ar7f or rains crop 
was matured, and before watering had been given to allow of 
the ploughing necessary to ‘sow the cold-weather crop. The 
responsible engineers at once agitated for a weir across the 
river, so as to raise the low water-level and make the canal 
perennial. This was sanctioned in 1888, and as it was obvious 
that the full value of that work would not be obtained unless 
the whole of the high land was brought under irrigation, an 
estimate was sanctioned in 1892 for extending the original 
canal as now shown on the general plan. The enlarging of 
the canal was an engineering work of no small magnitude. 
The construction of the new branches and distributaries was 
no more difficult than the original canal, but the main canal 
had to be widened from a channel 109 feet wide, carrying 
7°6 feet of water, to one 250 feet wide, and carrying, as has 
been said, 10°8 feet depth. All the bridges had to be rebuilt, 
the channel itself regraded with falls introduced, and all this 
had to be done while the canal was still flowing and irrigation 
was developing. The funds and labour available were con- 
centrated as much as possible; thus one division was 
employed in widening the main canal, while another 
constructed the Jhang Branch Upper. As it and its 


distributaries were completed, it was opened for irrigation, and. 


work was commenced on the Bhawana branch and Jhang 
Branch Lower. When these were ready colonisation opera- 
tions began on them, while the engineering staff was transferred 
to the Gugera Branch Upper and subsequently to the Gugera 
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templated that the full capital would be expende 
of the year 1899-1900, and that the irrigated 
increase from 39,300 acres in 1889-90 to 528, 
1899-I9c0, to 993,0cO acres in 1909-10, and that 


The weir was completed in the spring of 1892, and 


the y 
157,197 acres were matured. The subsequent dey, 
was as follows :— ey 


Years. = 


1893-4 > $ 2 3 ' . *  270,4 
1894-5, < _ : « %5 ae A 269, 2 
1895-6 x ‘ Paces). - — 369,¢ 
1897-8 + 810,¢ 
1898-9. o>) ORF, 
1899-1900 . v- Wy5hae 
1900-01 - 1,828.8 


while in the current year the irrigation to the end of 
had amounted to 1,920,240 acres, Re: 

Up to March 31, 1901, a total area of 1,466,125, 
Crown land had been allotted, while the census’ taken 
month showed that close on 800,000 souls had. been j 
into it. Ne 


Several towns of considerable size have be 
Lyallpur, so called to’ commemorate its foundation 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir James Lyall, now 
from 8,000 to. 10,coo inhabitants, while Sangla, Gojraa 
towns are progressing rapidly, and are large market: 
export of the produce. The villages have been laic 

uniform and sanitary plan, and are rapidly springing 
ence all over the whole tract. It may, I belie 

prophesied that this canal will in time irrigate as 1 
2,500,000 acres in the year, raising crops which may be 
at 5,000,000/. sterling. You may be interested in hear 
this scheme has cost, and the return Government is. 
obtain from it. The original estimate amounted to 
for a canal to discharge 8,333 cubic feet per 


Lower and Burala Branches. Thus, as soon as any section of 
the canal was ready, it was opened, and began after the first 
year of remissions to earn revenue. The project estimate con- 


which it was estimated would ultimately irrigate | 
acres in the year. To the end of 1900-1 1 
252,63,656 rs. had been spent on a canal which c 
aE - | 10,800 cubic feet per second, and in that year 

* From the paper on ‘ Recent Developments in Punjab | 1,828,800 acres of crop, and is still undeveloped. It 
Irrigation,” read by Mr. Sidney Preston, C.I.E., at a meeting of the | already stated, be said to be certainly able to irrigate 2 
Indian Section of the Society of Arts. acres when possibly another 20,00,000 or 30,009,000. 
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‘that if the area actually matured had been assessed 
‘rates (which are by degrees coming into force), 
revenue, after deducting working expenses, would 
jded a return of 24°58 per cent., and as the Indian 
ent can, I believe, borrow money at 3} or 3$ per cent., 
»minently satisfactory investment. It must not, how- 
thought that this high return is obtained by 
|shing or grinding the cultivator. The crops matured 
(can in 1900-I are estimated to have been worth 
i TS. Of this Government only took between one- 
jid one-ninth, leaving the large balance of 447,16,325 rs. 
\cultivators. If further evidence of the fairness of 
‘ent is required, it will be found in the crowds of 
is for land which surround every officer during his 
ithe Punjab, although the amounts of the assessments 
, well known. 

je is one other point to which I should refer before 
sny remarks with regard to the Chenab Canal. You 
shaps wonder how the distribution of the water is 
/s0 as to insure its reaching the millions of fields into 
|e vast area is divided. When the supply in the river 
iwcess of the full supply of the canal, this is a com- 
y easy matter. If the demand warrants it, the canal 
an full, which, in turn, gives full supplies to all the 
‘sand distributaries. The difficulty really begins when 
is falls below the requirements, and it is then that the 
| and intelligence of the canal staff are taxed to insure 
fistribution, and mature as large an area as possible. 
| course, occurs in the cold weather. Still, taking the 
ithe Chenab Canal, the river usually remains fairly full 
middle or end of October ; this gives ample supply fur 
ther sowings. Should the cold weather rains fail, the 
\ll be entirely dependent on the canal, while the 
\scharge of the river will probably not exceed 
bic feet per second. If the water were available it is 
}s the cana! would be run full more or less steadily, but 
cme to do so not being available, the whole volume in 
Hr is passed into the canal and distributed to the 
(4, branches in rotation. Some years ago the system 
{| was to distribute the supply between all the branches, 
j/ each steadily with the share of the supply available 
it. It is obvious that with this system the distributaries 
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could not run full; with the result that lands which were high 
did not receive water, the depth in the channel not being 
sufficient to flow on to these high lands; the water was drawn 
off by outlets serving low lands in the middle reaches of the 
distributaries, and little cr none reached the tails, with the 
result that there was heavy failure of crops in the tail villages. 
This, has now been altered, and the -reduction necessary is 
made in time instead of in volume. Thus every distributary 
when opened at all is run full, so that all the outlets on it 
work fairly and as designed, and the tail villages now obtain as 
good a supply as those at the head. 

When any given distributary has received its allotted time 
of full supply it is entirely closed and the water passes into 
others. The art of good administration lies in correctly fixing 
the periods for which each distributary is opened ¢<o as to 
utilise to the best advantage the supply available, and to take 
advantage of any freshets which may come down the river 
owing to rainfall in the catchment area of the river above the 
weir. Thus the system must be so designed that if to-day 
4,000 cubic feet are being received, we can to-morrow distribute 
8,000 or even 10,000 cubic feet if that volume reaches the canal 
head. To do this it has been found necessary to have a private 
telegraph line extending all over the system, so that every 
officer and subordinate may be at once informed what volume 
is available and which channels are to be opened. The new 
system has also the enormous advantage of economising water, 
as the shortest length of channel is kept wet, and consequently 
the loss by absorption and evaporation is reduced to a 
minimum. 

I have only one more remark to make before I leave the 
Chenab Canal. Very early in its history it became evident 
that a railway to remove the produce was absolutely neces- 
sary, and the canal and revenue officers agitated for its 
immediate construction. This requisition came of the railway 
branch of the Public Works Department unexpectedly; such a 
line had not been contemplated in the programme then in 
operation, and it was some time before funds could be made 
available, and the line from Wazirabad to Multan, passing 
through the length of the colony, constructed. It is not too 
much to say that the colonisation scheme was within an ace of 
proving a failure from the impossibility of the colonists getting 
rid of the enormous quantity of produce, and raising cash to 
pay the Government demand. This had now been so fully 
realised that, in the case of the more 1ecent Jhelum Canal, a 
similar railway is now being laid down in the centre of the 
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Jech Doab, and a considerable portion of it will probably be 
finished and open for traffic before any settlers are brought in 
at all, or new lands opened out. 


DEATH OF MR. JOSEPH TANGYE. 


THE death is announced as having taken place on the 
28th ult. of Mr. Joseph Tangye, late of the firm of Tangyes, 
Ltd. For the following particulars of a notable man’s career 
we are indebted to the Bzrmingham Post :— 

When the Crown lands at Bewdley came under the 
hammer, about thirty-three years ago, Mr. Joseph Tangye, of 
Birmingham, became the purchaser of the once royal abode at 
Ticknell. From that time he has been a resident in the ancient 
borough and interested himself in its fortunes. He eventually 
left Ticknell (which he had restored) for the residence he 
built for himself known as Hern’s Nest, and here he passed 
away at the ripe age of seventy-five years. Mr. Tangye’s career 
has been a very remarkable one, and the way in which he 
came to the rescue when Brunel’s Great Eastern stuck in the 
mud in the Thames lifted him and the firm with which he was 
identified to a pinnacle of fame in the engineering world. Most 
Birmingham people know that the Tangyes are of Cornish 
origin. Mr. Joseph Tangye and his brothers, however, though 
born in Cornwall, all in the end found their way to Birming- 
ham,. where they breasted their way to the position which 
Tangyes, Ltd., now holds. We are informed that Mr. Joseph 
Tangye had not the advantages of much education as a boy— 
it was not the days for this—but he applied with zealasa 
youth to the acquisition of technical and mechanical know- 
ledge, and even in his early years was able to render service 
with that’ knowledge. It was about fifty years ago 
that he came to Birmingham and started with a single 
lathe in a little upstairs room near to where Messrs. 
Elkington’s establishment now is. His brothers also came 
to Birmingham and started in business, and eventually they 
all joined together. Brunel, when in difficulties from the 


failure to get the huge Great Eastern afloat, heard of the 
Tangyes as men likely to be of service, and sent a representa- 
tive down to Birmingham to see them. This gentleman 
thought the modest works he saw could not be those of the 
engineers calculated to help Brunel, and it is said that he went 
elsewhere to make inquiries for the Tangyes. 


In the end he 


came back to their place, though altogether doubtful a: 
possibility of rendering service. When Mr. Joseph 
had the matter explained to him and knew w 
wanted he said it could be done and should } 
Hydraulic power was supplied in sufficient 
get the Great astern at last into the wa 
the achievement gave the Tangyes a name ar 
among the engineering firms of the world which , 
knows, and their reputation was recognised everywhere 
that time the works of the firm have grown till t 
employ between 2,000 and 3,000 workpeople Mr. 
when he settled down at Bewdley, took his engineeri 
with him, and had a fitting shop at his successive re 
there, where he spent much of his time in engineerir 
and was often devising something new. He took 
siderable interest in the locality where the later yea 
life had been spent, and was ever ready to give ot 
benefit of his mechanical genius and advice. He 
widow and several sons and daughters. a 


AT the monthly meeting of the Liverpool City 
Alderman Salvidge drew attention to a report from 
veyor relating to a stoppage of work in which some | 
tion contracts were affected. In the epitome it was m 
as a stonemasons’ strike. He wished to say that this 
a strike but a lock-out. He understond there was a gi 
of work going on at present with reference to t 
belonging to the Corporation, and a large number of 
had been employed to carry out the work. He alsc 
stood that the master masons had given the men 1 
certain alterations as to the conditions of work, but» 
believed, did not affect the question of pay at all. As 
lock-out brought about by the masters themselves h 
tained that it was a matter for inquiry, and the legal 
ought to be placed before the Council and some attemy 
either to make the master masons proceed with the wor 
Corporation contracts or come to some arrangements 
men on the matter. He was told the men were prey 
submit the whole of the matters in dispute to arbitrat 
was resolved that the matter be inquired into by the 
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iseto the Mansion House and the principal fire-station, 
jbroad daylight, eight human beings should be consumed 
aost before the eyes of thousands of spectators. It was 
(ly, however, another instance of the inefficiency of our 
jblic and social organisation when put to the test, A 
iness at the inquiry into the latest of the Barbican fires 
qmessed the opinion that the Metropolitan Building Act 
43 extremely lenient to builders. It would have been 
ire correct to have said building speculators. It is 
iisible to erect buildings which, if not irresistible to a 
jitinuous fire, can at least withstand the power of the 
ines during a time which will be sufficient to enable the 
west fire brigade to arrive on the scene. But in Queen 
itoria Street we find that not only the contents of the 
/ms were destroyed, but the floors and the stairs also, in 
j amazingly short time. What is equally remarkable is 
/t no less than five houses appear to have been almost 
jultaneously more or less affected. It must therefore be 
jly admitted that the construction was at fault, for it 
ms to have been as flimsy as in any jerry-built terrace in 
suburbs of London. A circular wooden staircase 
sved, it is said, merely as a funnel. 


a 
i 


) ALTHOUGH the fire commenced when all parts of the 
Iding were occupied, it is incomprehensible that not one 
the occupants of the offices or representatives of the 
¢ployés brought information to the firemen in the neigh- 
luring Watling Street. In such a crisis every second was 
portant, and yet at least ten minutes were allowed to 
€ose before notice was sent to the station. Queen Victoria 
$2et is never without policemen, and it would not be an 
jess Of duty for one of them to have given the alarm. 
?firemen turned out as quickly as was to be expected 


emergencies to be met. They might, however, with 
[as much advantage have remained in Watling Street. 
mity dees not exist between the Common Council 
ne County Council, and one effect of it is seen in the 
iunding fact that no fire escape is provided which cor- 
yonds with the height to which modern buildings in the 
are now commonly built. Fifty-feet escapes are 
ost obsolete unless it can be guaranteed that no fire can 
€ in the upper storeys of City buildings. It was 
hiessary to send to Southwark for a long ladder, and by 
time it was set up the tragedy was all but completed. 
¥ Such occasions it is commonly assumed that policemen 
ion the spot who are competent to devise an impromptu 
jem, but it appears that.if it were not for the accidental 
€nce of a provincial and amateur fireman the utilising 
‘tarpaulin would have been neglected, and the death list 
“a have been increased. The municipal organisation 
t.ondon has, in a word, flagrantly displayed its weakness 
the occasion. 
JOmarri.y responsibility has to be shared by others. 
ste is no doubt the building was used as a factory, 
ther legitimately or not has yet to be revealed. By the 
A nty Council the excuse was made that the house was 
(a new workshop. Granted; but where was the pro- 
ln for escape on all the storeys above the ground floor? 
Notice in writing specifying the means of escape that 
‘; Necessary and ordering them to be provided served 
1 the owner or owners of the factory, or was there any 
Sivé to have the works required carried out by the 
Adon County Council? All these are demanded by the 
*’spective clauses of the Factory and Workshop Act of 
©. To say that no particular attention had been called 
ae building is an excuse unworthy of the County 
facil, with all its deficiencies. We have several times 
yted out the danger of buildings which pass for fac- 
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tories, and as many have thought expressed ourselves with 
too much severity on the supineness of the authorities in 
regard to them. .But the loss of life on Monday in the 
heart of the City should demonstrate to all that a long 
course of J/aissez-faire policy is likely to be followed by 
similar scenes in the Metropolis unless more energetic action 
is determined upon by the County Council. The misfortune 
is that when a fire breaks out individuals will only trust some 
elected authority. In the majority of cases means can be 
provided by house owners which are more efficient than any 
aid which can be rendered by authorities. It should, in fact, 
be recognised that all that can be done by corporations, 
whether public or private, can only be supplementary to 
the precautions which people should adopt who have to 
consider the lives of others. Factory owners and employers 
In general, as well as the proprietors of schools and of 
buildings in which people assemble, should regard it as a 
duty to make themselves independent of such assistance as 
failed to be of any service in Queen Victoria Street on 
Monday. Fireproof construction ought to be far more 
frequently employed than it is at present. Of late years it 
is true that some gentlemen who have assumed the office 
of judge have cast doubts upon the efficiency of some of 
the arrangements in use. By all means let improve- 
ments be introduced, but it is unquestionable that 
if the house in which the fire broke out on Monday 
exemplified any of the established systems of fireproof 
construction the loss of life could not have occurred. 
Walls and partitions as well as floors can now be made 
sufficiently safe. There are also many aids and appliances 
which serve for extinguishing a fize before it has assumed 
great force. They should be compulsory in buildings 
which are occupied as offices or workshops. ‘There are, 
too, means of escape which are extremely serviceable, and 
which are not difficult to employ. In fact, any self-reliant 
man who will make inquiries can easily find out a great 
number of inventions which are obtainable at a moderate 
expense, and which are adequate to safeguard life unless 
under extraordinary circumstances. But so long as people 
will confide solely on the arrangements which are supposed 
to be made by authorities, and about which they can have 
no certainty, tragedies like Monday’s cannot be avoided. 
According to all reports, there was not the least preventa- 
tive existing in the fatal building, and not one inmate 
appears to have rendered the slightest service. So far as 
is known, the unfortunate girls were allowed to meet their 
death without the smallest exertion on the part of any of 
the occupants, for the male assistants precipitately escaped 
from the building at the first rumour of danger. 


FRom the decision which was given by the Court of 
Appeal in DuNHAM v. CLARE, it would appear that an 
accident which only indirectly or remotely was the cause of 
death, is, under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, to be 
regarded as if it were a direct cause. In last September a 
man when carrying a pipe slipped and injured one of his 
toes. A fortnight after the accident erysipelas set in, and 
in the course of twelve days he died. His medical 
attendant ascribed the death to blood poisoning caused by 
erysipelas of an uncommon form. Medical evidence was 
given to the effect that erysipelas was a very unusual con- 
sequence of such a wound. The County Court judge 
decided that as death was not the result of an accident the 
widow was not entitled to compensation. Inthe Court cf 
Appeal the Master of the Rolls relied on the first section of 
the Act, viz. :—“ If in any employment to which this Act 
applies personal injury by accident arising out of and in 
the course of the employment is caused to a workman, his 
employer shall, subject as in hereinafter mentioned, be 
liable to pay compensation in accordance: with the First 
Schedule to this Act.” His Lordship held that to inquire 
whether death was the natural or probable consequence of 
the accident was to apply a wrong standard. The question 
was, did death result from the accident or was the chain of 
causation broken by a novus actus interveniens, which gave 
a new origin to the after consequences? Inthe case before 
the Court death was the result of the accident, unless some 
new cause had intervened, and nothing had intervened to 
substitute a new cause. The appeal was accordingly 
allowed, and compensation will have to be paid. 
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MEMORIALS OF VICTORY. | 
E referred last week to the indifference commonly 
evinced in this country about: architectural or 
sculptured memorials of the successful wars in which 
Great Britain was engaged. ‘To some extent the absence 
of those signs of national glorification is warranted by 
ancient precedents. The Greeks, for example, were proud 
of their victories in war, and they were not averse to 
slaying or converting their foes into slaves. They also 
knew how painful could be the sight of enduring reminders 
of defeat, especially when the people who were one time 
enemies afterwards became allies. There was accordingly 
a compromise between states on the subject, which 
denoted primitive courtesy. The erection of a memorial 
or trophy of a battle was allowed, but in order that it might 
decay quickly timber alone was to be used instead of 
stone or metal, and all repairs were prohibited. It could in 
that way have only temporary importance. As a conse- 
quence the memorials of victories among the Greeks were 
always limited in number. The Greeks were not alone 
in preferring historical or poetic records to constructive 
works as a means of informing posterity about their 
contests. The circumstance that no great monument 
was to be seen which recalled the triumphs of ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT, suggests that in states which were less 
civilised than Greece no ostentatious elation was taken 
in the triumphs of war. Then as now fortune was known 
to be fickle, and the sight of a pompous monument, it was 
believed, might act as an incentive to fresh wars in the hope 
of attaining a reversal of the former issue. Although the 
world has advanced in many ways, people continue to be 
sensitive about the existence of anything which brings 
back to the memory a failure. All the philosophy of the 
Germans did not prevent them in 1870 from having a strong 
desire to destroy the Bridge of Jena and other structures 
in Paris, which signalised defeats by the French army under 
NAPOLEON and subsequent brutalities by the victors. They 
were only imitating their ancestors, for Tacitus relates how 
the Germans of his time appeared to be more mortified by 
the erection of a Roman trophy than by the loss of many 
of their bravest tribesmen, and they seized the earliest 
opportunity to overthrow every stone which recalled their 
loss of liberty. 

When great artists arose in Greece all occasions which 
offered themselves were employed to display their talents. 
The old indifference to trophies was overcome. The 
beautiful statue of Victory which is inthe Louvre would 
not be so perfect if several sculptors had not made experi- 
ments in the creation of similar figures. The Dorians were 
peculiarly callous about the feelings of their adversaries, 
and as far as can be ascertained they contrived to have 
memorials which were not always of perishable components. 
In the time of PAUSANIAS many of thém must have con- 
tinued to exist, although at present no remnant of them is 
to be traced. From what is said by the topographer it is 
evident there was some apprehension about the danger of 
indulging in the pride of success, for the memorials were 
often dedicated to deities. The Romans hed more of the 
Doric than of the Attic spirit, but at first they avoided the 
setting up of trophies. Then as they grew in power they 
made no scruple about displaying memorials of victories 
not only in Rome, but in the neighbourhocd of the battle- 
fields. They believed, that such monuments would have a 
deterring effect on the people who were subjugated, besides 
serving as historic records. With all their greatness the 
Romans never cared about concealing their worth. - Their 
houses were adorned with arms'which were won in battle, 
and out of the superfluity the public buildings were deco- 
rated. Then it was found that sculptured representations 


were as serviceable as breastplates, swords. and bucklers. 
The memorials assumed many forms. One erected by 
PomPEY in Spain was considered to be among the wonders 
of the world. At La Turbia, in Monaco, there are still the 
remains of the trophy which was constructed after the battle 
of Actium, and of which a colossal statue of AuGustTus 
formed a part. The ruins of the tower show that it was 
too hundred feet.in.diameter and was approached by a 
flight of steps from a square platform measuring 130 feet. 
The last work is evidence of a change in spirit. It was 
no longer Rome which was glorified, but an individual. 
Afterwards a. surprising number of arches and columns 


came into existence which were devoted to the preseryati 
of the renown of the Emperors. Among others may | 
mentioned the arch of CoNSTANTINE in Rome, which y 
inscribed to him as “the founder of peace and the delivey 
of the city.” The fronts of the arch became a field for ¢ 
representation of events of which the Emperor was t 
hero. In the arch of Titus the reliefs displayed not or 
his prowess on earth but his ascension towards the heayer 
The arch of SrEprimius SEVERUS also represented ¢ 
Emperor’s conquests, although the subjects cannot now 
clearly understood. The columns of TRAJAN and Marc 
AURELIUS were also conceived in a like spirit, which y 
the exultation of Imperial power. In the provinces simi 
works were constructed. The arch of TRAJAN at Beneyer 
must have been equal as a work of architecture and seu! 
ture to any of those at Rome. Another arch, which sor 
critics believe to be the finest example in the world, is 
Ancona. The arch of Aucustus at Rimini is also a nol 
work, but it recalls Peace rather than War, for it 
dedicated to the Emperor as the chief road-maker 
Europe. ' Cae 
Although Victory asa personification was known to t 
Greeks, for they imparted human attributes to many thin 
it received more of the honour due to a goddess from t 
Romans. It seems, however, to have been difficult 
decide the proportion of the honour paid to Victory a 
goddess and to the Emperor she guarded. ‘That g1 
respect was long offered is evident when it is found fl 
St. AUGUSTINE mentions VicToRy as the queen of the gc 
and the representative of JUPITER. VICTORY was Of 
employed on the reverse of coins, and continued to 
utilised down to a comparatively late period. In that y 
Roman pride was domesticated in all lands then known 
Warlike memorials were identified as productions of ' 
Romans beyond any other people. - When Roman poy 
was at an end wars did not cease, but it is remarkable tk 
however victorious, other races never followed the Ron 
manner of celebrating the infliction of defeat. Mass 
buildings equal to the old triumphal arches were sometin 
made to flank the entrances to-cities in Medizeval tim 
but they were intended as defences or as toll-houses. E 
Venice was satisfied with recording its triumphs on k 
and sea by means of paintings. The old tradition was 
taken up until the seventeenth century, and by the peo 
who claimed to be allied to the antique Romans. In 1 
the Porte Saint-Denis in Paris was constructed from 
designs of FRaNcois BLONDEL. It was to commemor 
the victories of Louis XIV. in Flanders; the sculpt 
upon it has consequently a military character. 1 
years afterwards the Porte Saint-Martin was erec 
according to the plans of BULLET, one of BLONDEL’S put 
Neither work can be considered as more than a W 
imitation of Roman examples which were devoted 
individual rulers rather than to an army. NAPOLE 
when his turn arrived, was too politic to ignore the fc 
which brought him to power. In the triumphal arch 
the Place du Carrousel, constructed from FoNnTAINES pl: 
which were inspired by the arch of SEPTIMIUS SEVERU: 
Rome, reliefs were introduced in which no doubt 
Emperor was the chief actor. But when the eight figt 
of types of the French army in 1805 were set up ata k 
time, it was understood that the Emperor's original idea 
realised... That is no doubt a disputed point, but ther 
no question that when by his decree he ordered the ¢ 
struction of the Arc de l’Etoile, he was thinking of 
whole history of the revolutionary army. The names 
about four hundred generals are inscribed on the sto 
and the great reliefs are not all illustrative of NAPOLEC 
victories. In magnitude it surpasses any Roman exam 
and although the summit of it is still without a crow! 
masterpiece of sculpture, the structure is a worthy mem¢ 
of the events which took place in the twenty years wl 
followed the Revolution. a 
We suppose the triumphal arch which used to st 
opposite Apsley House and supported the wondt 
equestrian statue of WELLINGTON has a claim to be regat 
as having some connection with the Duke’s campalj 
But no stranger who now sees it could credit it was eve 
a warlike character. Decimus Burton’s arch at. 
entrance to Hyde Park, with its equestrian figures der! 
from the Elgin Marbles, and the Marble Arch-at the! 
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emity of the Park, which was transplanted from Buck- 
am Palace, are both so simple they must at once be 
tified as expressing the peaceable intention of the 
esigners. . 

"If judged merely as records of battle scenes or Denk. 
maler, it is doubtful whether any Roman or French works 
we equal to the compositions by Assyrian sculptors and 
igyptian painters. They show the incidents of a campaign, 
ind although there may be exaggeration and the fighting 
power on one side is unduly magnified, yet they are more 
significant than most of the work on the faces of the Arc 
JePEtoile. . Rupe’s great relief no doubt is suggestive of 
he enthusiasm of the “Republican soldiers, but it would 
serve equally well asa representation of:a Gallic or Ger- 
‘manic tribe rushing to an attack on the Roman armies 
vighteen hundred years before the “ Marseillaise” was 
anted. 

“alt is never likely that in England a war memorial will 
pe raised which can compare with one of those in Rome or 
aris. We are utilitarians, and if triumphs must be com- 
‘nemorated in stone or brick, it will be ina simple rather 
igs ina heroic form. There is consequently much to be 
aid for the project of erecting memorials of the African 
ontests in the shape of cottage homes for old soldiers 
jhroughout the country. It is not creditable to be con- 
tantly hearing of the death in the workhouse of brave men 
who have borne the brunt of more than one campaign and 
ave taken a part in famous struggles. A fairly comfort- 
| eed that would accommodate a couple of families 
jould be built for 700/ or 8007, and if local rates and 
axes must be levied, the interest on 300/, would pay for 
jnem as well as for ordinary repairs. T riumpha! arches, 
. obelisks and tall columns are 


tone 
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nless in timber and canvas, 
“ut of place in the British Isles, and with regiments which 
ave local designations it seems absurd to testify to their 
Tavery and endurance by one big memorial to be placed 
omewhere in’ London. The rank and file of the Army 
nould have some special acknowledgment, and it cannot 
ike a more acceptable configuration than houses which 
jould shelter some of those who have loyally served the 
Duntry in emergencies. 
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' DECORATIVE ILLUMINATIONS. 
\ By F, J. WarDEN-STEvENS, A.M.I.M.E., A.M.ILE.E. 


- 
JHE question of decorations and illuminations has 
_ taken an important place on occasions of rejoicing, 
d especially during the last few years. It is to be expected 
lat all over the country the decorative illuminations for 
ie Coronation festivities will surpass anything that has 
zen seea, the workmen being now busy with the fixing 
it the more substantial portion of the effects on large 
ail ings. 
| 1 propose herein to briefly refer to the considerations 
fecting the question of decorative illuminations for tem- 
‘aty purposes and the different arrangements that have 
en or are being adopted. 
ee may have illuminations the design and fittings of 
uch are far from decorative if viewed in the daytime, but 
j€ aim should be to so arrange that effect is not only 
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nature—a little rain, a puff of wind, and all is over. There 
1s also the danger from fire, not only to itself, but to its 
surroundings, and the attendance necessary renders the 
Chinese lantern a very troublesome and ofttimes, when 
awkwardly situated, an impossible form of illumination. 

The ‘fairy light, in its coloured glass or china bowl, 
offers a simple and effective arrangement if adcpted in 
sufficient numbers, but otherwise it is insignificant. It 
also possesses to some extent the defects of the Chinese 
lantern, for it requires considerable attention and is affected 
by rain and wind. 

Gas is used to a very large extent as being a convenient 
form of illumination, and many devices are possible to give 
a decorative effect by night ; the sight by day is, however, 
far from pleasing generally. Plain piping with holes or 
small burners as outlets for the gas can hardly be called 
decorative, even when forming such devices as letters, stars, 
crowns or flowers, and. is even less so when simply utilised 
to outline windows of buildings. It can be improved upon 
in this direction if coloured globes are utilised to enclose 
the gas jet. 

I have not so far alluded to crystal or transparent 
devices, which offer a better effect with gas, as the plain 
piping is obscured from view ; these arrangements also 
offer a form of decoration in the daytime. The great dis- 
advantage with the use of gas, however, for decorative 


tained when illuminated, but that a pleasing decoration 


available even when not in use. This may be obtained 
‘Some extent by flags, bunting and artificial flowers being 
termingled with suitably arranged electric lamps, so that 
en one is not visible or decorative the other is, and we 
‘Such an arrangement is, of course, not possible 
Hi gas or fairy lamps, but only with electricity, on account 
‘the danger from fire. 

The arrangements required being only of a temporary 
ture, it is most frequently necessary for the expense to be 
°° first consideration, and I am afraid there have been 
‘asions when the cost has been so curtailed that the 
engements and mode of carrying out the work have been 
‘sh that the result has been an absolute failure. 

€ simplest and- least costly form of decorative 
hinations fulfilling the requirement of effect by day as 
aS night is no doubt the coloured-paper Chinese 
T™ enclosing a candle, but this is of too temporary a 


illuminations is the fact that the result is much impaired 
by wind. The gas torch or flare for illuminations is accept- 
able but cannot be called decorative. 

Electricity certainly offers the greatest possibility of 
effect both for decorations and iiluminations, and I pro- 
pose to describe the different arrangements for carrying out 
the work. 

A simple form of planning the work is to utilise a 
twin insulated cable, stapled to tte walls as and where 
required, to give devices or outline windows. To this at 
equal distances are fixed the lampholders, either coloured 
lamps being used, coloured globes, or shades ; but in order 
that the effect may be satisfactory by day, it is necessary 
that the lamps are close together.. A special lampholder 
is necessary to insure water tightness between the lamp- 
holder and wire and between the lamp and holder. Such 
a system as this has been introduced on the present occa- 
sion, which is known as the “ Fairyland” system, and the 
cable and fittings are made up already for use and sold by 
the yard, with lampholders in position at distances gene- 
rally of 12 inches apart, the shades of about g_ inches 
diameter, of ornamental stamped metal japanned in various 
art colours, and fixed over the Jampholders. 

Another novelty consists in a new insulator suitable for 
fixing insulated wires, the wiring being fixed and strained 
to insulators at comparatively long distances apart. The 
insulators are in halves, and the two wires are fixed to 
galvanised iron clips which slip on the insulator, the top 
being placed in position, and the whole is fixed by an 
ordinary coach screw to a plug in the wall. This system is 
specially- advantageous where it is desired to keep the 
material for future use, as once the wiring is done and the 
plugs are fixed on the wall the decorations may be carried 
out on future occasions with little expense and no outlay 
for material. 

A simple system is to use bare copper or galvanised 
iron wires fixed to insulators, special insulators being avail- 
able of a simple nature, the lamps being fixed directly to 
the wires by spring clips. This system is inexpensive and 
easily fixed, but it does nct have the advantage of water 
tightness possessed by the previously mentioned systems. 

A. system which has a great future before it for 
decorative effects is that known as “ Electric-Lighting 
Boards.” The special advantages of this system are 
simplicity and variety of design. With regard to the last- 
named, mottoes may be changed and devices entirely 
altered without what may be called structural altera- 
tions, by simply altering the lamps.  Electric-lighting 
boards appear to be boards covered with easily pierced 
decorative material, the lamps being affixed by simply being 
stuck in where desired ; no lampholders are required, the 
cap or base of the lamp having two pin projections. 
Contact is made under the outer covering with the special 
conducting material; this material is also made up in the 
form of flexible strips as well as boards. 
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There are many simple forms of batten-holders suitable 
for arranging any device to a Loard with rapidity, the chief 
feature being conveniently arranged side clips fixed to lamp- 
holders, by which they may be fastened by a screw or pin 
before the wiring is carried out. This method has much 
to recommend it for use in forming letters or designs of a 
more or less elaborate nature, and if a board is in'the first 
instance pierced by holes for the wires at regular and close 
intervals the lampholders may be fixed to form any 
required design and of course changed with ease at any 
future time to suit the occasion. & 

Devices may be cheaply and strongly constructed with 
“Simplex” tube in a similar way to the method of construc- 
tion for gas, only there is no screwing, sockets being used. 
Almost any design may be made by means of the standard 
bends, tees, &c., and at each lamp a T socket is inserted to 
carry the holder. 

The General Electric Company have many standard 
designs prepared for this occasion, and it may be said of 
them that they are very artistic and most effective. They 
make a specialty of a bright metal background, on which 
the lamps are placed, and this serves the double purpose of 
an effective day and night display, and certainly allows of 
a brilliant night effect with few lamps. 

Amongst the special illumination devices, mottoes, 
festoons, crowns and monograms may, of course, be ex- 
pected to be most numerous. 

Transparent portraits of the King and Queen, with the 
lamps. enclosed behind in a metal box, are obtainable, 
which are likely to be popular, as also is ornamental 
scrollwork of metal studded with lamps. 

The rose, shamrock and thistle in the natural colours on 
the Electric-Lighting Boards system should be considerably 
adopted. 

A point worthy of mention is that recently there have 
been introduced special waterproof elastic varnishes into 
which lamps may be dipped, and which give any colour or 
shade desired. This may be removed afterwards by 
dipping in a spirit, and the lamps put into ordinary use. 

Some electric-lamp makers are making a specialty of 
Jamps with portraits of celebrities etched on the glass, and 
these are very effective in use. 

Coming to the question of the supply of the illuminant, 
the additional demand. on the gas companies is met by 
additional storage and manufacture. With electricity 
supply the question is somewhat different, as storage is ‘not 
available to any considerable extent. It therefore means 
that the companies or supply authorities will only be able 
to supply a certain demand at one time, depending upon 

‘the available plant. Unless spare plant is ‘available or 
additional temporary plant is brought into requisition, a 
considerable extra demand cannot be supplied. Of course 
if the season is one when the ordinary demand is a’ minimum 
this is of assistance, and again as shops and’ business 
premises will be closed this will also counterbalance the 
additional demand, or nearly so, in many cases. 

Another point is the question of connection. As is 
known, ordinary electric wiring has to be carried out in 
accordance with the rules of the supply authority. Now, 
it can be readily understood that for temporary purposes 
the same standard of material cannot be insisted upon, and 
some of these rules must be overlooked also, on account of 
the extra work which would devolve upon the staff; but, 
on the other hand, there is unfortunately a possibility of 
very inferior work being carried out, which to the supply 
authorities might mean damage to their mains or stoppage 
of the supply to other of their consumers, caused by forma- 
‘tion of a short circuit or “earth” which might also result 
in fire on the premises. . 

With this in view, there was recently a meeting of some 
of the London supply authorities to discuss the alterations 
in their rules, and the arrangements that were necessary in 
the case of temporary connections to their mains. Amongst 
the arrangements agreed to were a fee of ros. 6d. to be 
charged for the connection if a service already existed in 
the building, otherwise the actual cost to be charged, which 
will be refunded if a general supply is adopted within three 
months ; the charge for electricity to be 1d. per 8 candle- 
power lamp per night, payable in advance ; applications 
may be refused after a safe limit to plant and mains has 
been reached ; it is also urged that the liability of fire 


should be particularly considered with temporary arrange 
ments. ' ioe Me) ae 
' Inquiries were sent to the «engineers of ‘electricit 
supply works all over England recently, by the Zlectrics 
Review, as to the’ special facilities to be offered’ regardin 
the supply of electricity for the Coronation illumination 
and in the cases of Blackburn, Darwen and Farnworth, it ; 
to be noted there is to be no charge for the electricity fc 
such purposes, while in many cases the ordinary charge wi 
be made. rae 
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NEW BOOKS. ihe 
E cannot in England compete with. American 
Germans or Frenchmen in the production 
books on technical subjects. This is owing to-an absur 
notion which is peculiar to our countrymen. Some amor 
us suppose that the possession of books relating to the 
profession, art or business implies a want of originality ¢ 
their part. Strange to say, solicitors exhibit this weakne 
in a stronger degree than barristers. There may be me 
like the late Lord RussELL OF KILLOWEN who are n 
strong-in cases, but they wish to possess an ample collectic 
of special treatises to refer to whenever an occasion arise 
Architects and engineers conceal their want of acquaintan 
with books by affirming that the pages are not practic: 
But‘it is now too evident that the prestige of England - 
construction does not stand so high as it did in the o 
days when rule of thumb science was thought to be equ 
to all requirements. It is not gratifying to perceive th 
the best books of reference on applied science are those 
German experimenters, and that many Germans of abili 
prefer to seek a home in the United States because th 
know their conclusions on particular subjects will be mo 
appreciated there than’ in this country. Investigation. 
the strength of materials is one instance. There was 
time when belief in the empiric skill of Englishmen w 
general, but it is now becoming more plain that theo 
must be respected, and to some extent it has been scorn 

in England. 

It is therefcre encouraging when we find a book 
which theory and practice are combined, like “ The Desi 
of Structures: a Practical Treatise on the Building 
Bridges, Roofs, &c.,” by Mr. S. Anciin, C.E., publish 
by CuarLes Grirrin & Co., Ltd., has reached a thi 
edition. Knowing the shortcomings of English educatic 
the author has been careful to make his explanatic 
capable of comprehension by those who have no m¢ 
than’ an elementary “knowledge of ' mathematics. - T 
graphic method is also utilised for their benefit. The n 
edition has undergone thorough revision. A chapter t 
been added on the foundations of buildings. One of | 
cases referred to in it is a failure which ‘arose from i 
perfect bedding under a large cast-iron column, bring! 
injury to the structure. A celebrated engineer was call 
in, and he discovered that “the top surface of the sto 
instead of being tooled to a level surface, was holl 
towards the centre, and the whole pressure was transmit 
to three or four points towards the edges, which sufficien 
accounted for the failure.” -The mason and superintend 
probably relied on one of those wise saws so dear 
so-called practical men, and the owners had to: pay 
their temerity. There has been’ some alarm about | 
safety of the Nelson column in Trafalgar Square; the Ic 
on the clay amounts to no less than 4,665 tons, ‘but that 
only equivalent to 1°3 ton per square foot. We are t 
that “‘in preparing this foundation an excavation 60 
square and 12 feet deep was made and filled with concr 
to a depth of 6 feet; on this base a frustum of a pyrat 
13 feet high was built in brickwork, on which the suf 
structure was erected.” The allusions throughout * 
pages to executed works are among the features of ; 
treatise, and there is no doubt it will long retain its mer! 
reputation among students of construction. = 

Another addition to Grirrin’s Scientific Text Book 
“Sanitary Engineering: a Practical Manual of To 
Drainage and Sewage and Refuse Disposal,” by ! 
Francis Woop, borough surveyor of Fulham. The ! 
part contains chapters on hydraulics, formulz, €8 
pressure and retaining’ walls, electric and hydra 
power. The following subjects are then treated 


‘Youse drainage, land drainage, sewers, separate system, 
€ pumping, sewer ventilation, drainage areas, man- 
oles, lampholes, &c., trade refuse and river pollution, 
_ »wage disposal, bacteriolysis, sludge disposal, construction, 
_\aterial and cleansing of sewers, refuse disposal, chimneys 
4d foundations. As there are 180 woodcuts, it is easy 
, realise that a wide range of topics is dealt with, 
it they are also made as evident as_iliustrations 
“fe apparatus, plans and sections will allow. It would 
> difficult to find a volume of its size which is 
_) comprehensive. The improvements which have been 
_scomplished are suggested by the modern treatment of 
fuse. Up to 1894, at Bradford 1,000/. a year was 
spended on the disposal of clinker, while a revenue is now 
sived from the material amounting to 5o0o/. per annum. 
1 Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, Bradford and other 
aces flags are made from broken clinker and Portland 
ment at a cost of about 1s. 9¢., and they are sold at the 
te of 3s. 2d. a yard. The Corporation of Darwen have up 
_ the present not required any coal in the electric-light 
vation; the*heat is generated entirely from the destructors. 
oncrete bricks and ornamental tiles are also obtained 
om clinker. In Bradford a new destructor will soon be in 
ie, by which refuse will be destroyed at 54d. a ton instead 
‘god. As to the purification of sewerage, Mr. Woop says 
vat at a subsequent time it will be either by electrolysis or 
‘icterial agencies ; “both seek the same end, but the 
orking of the one is entirely opposite to that of the other; 
_e@ one aims at the complete destruction of the micro- 
ganisms and the other encourages their growth. Those 
_\ favour of electrolysis claim one great advantage—that the 
read of disease is an impossibility owing to the removal 
‘the primary cause. If it can be done—and it is possible 
-the sewage or the sewer air may in the future be treated 
7 this process or some other on similar lines, which would 
nder the air innocuous and inodorous.” ‘The chapter on 
use drainage epitomises the latest conclusions on that 
‘portant subject. 
“Lighting by Acetylene: A Treatise for the Practical 
‘ghting Engineer,” by Mr. FrRepERicK Dye, M.R.I. 
mdon: E. & F. N. Spon, describes one of the most 
teresting of modern industries. When in 1836 Sir 
jumpHRY Davy’s brother discovered acetylene gas and 
ated it would serve for artificial light, no notice was taken 
his words because he was looked upon as no more 
“ian a lecturer, and therefore his science was “ mere prattle 
ithout practice.” .There was a prejudice against men of 
s class, and it was left to Germans and Frenchmen years 
_terwards to draw general attention to Davy’s gas, and an 
‘merican, T. L. WILLson, was the first to set up the 
anufacture of calcium carbide on an adequate scale, The 
idustry has suffered by the apprehensions of its danger, 
nich experience has proved to te unfounded. As a most 
Jective illuminant, which is easily and cheaply produced 
proper generators are employed, acetylene gas appears to 
‘admirably adapted for lighting, especially on a restricted 
ale, and there are conditions under which it can be 
ilised in preference to other gases.. The process is simple 
‘dis amply described by Mr. Dvr. For the lighting of 
gle residences he is of opinion that it can compete with 
val-gas and gasoline. If compared with paraffin oil 
jetylene costs about 20 per cent. more, but it furnishes 
(perior illumination. He says that some people consider 
“at a generator-house should be brick, built with the doors 
“ied with felt and protected with a good-sized box of fresh 
‘mse manure, and Mr. Dyes thinks the plan sounds feasible. 
: ae German insurance companies have formulated a rule that 
%enerators and gasholders must not be placed in sheds or 
“able buildings unless the spaces used are completely 
lated from the adjacent spaces by walls of non-inflam- 
‘able materials without any openings whatsoever.” Archi- 
‘cts are likely to be often called upon to inake arrangements 
t lighting by means of the gas, and they will find in 
‘t. Dye’s volume information which can be turned to 
‘count on such occasions. ~ 
_ Another of the Bui/der Student Seriés manuals has 
‘peared, entitled ‘‘Gas and Gas-fittings: a Handbook of 
‘formation relating to Coal-gas, Water-gas, Power-gas and 
‘etylene,” by Mr. H. F. Hitis, F.C.S. London: 
» Fourprinier. It. comprises all varieties of gas 
umination, including acetylene. 
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those who use gas, although the process of manufacture is 
set forth at sufficient length. Details of burners, shades, 
globes, reflectors are not ignored. There are also chapters 
on water-heaters, geysers, boilers, &c. Peebles’s 
Governor is singled out for its effectiveness, for it is said 
that the saving effected by carefully governing the supply 
may be considerable. Mr. Hitts’s book is a very accept- 
able addition to the series. 

The first of four volumes on “ Electrical Installations of 
Electric Light, Power, Traction and Industrial Electrical 
Machinery,” by RANKIN KENNEDY, C.E., and published by 
the Caxton Publishing Co., is ready. The work is 
addressed to practical engineers, and describes what has to 
be found in workshops rather than in laboratories. All the 
instructions are given in simple language, and in the first 
volume, at least, mathematical formule are almost entirely 
eschewed. The illustrations are of a bold character and 
without any regard for pictorial effects. The majority of 
the works on the subject recall the lecture-room, but in this 
publication the construction of appliances is kept steadily 
in view, and the work when complete will serve the 
purposes of engineers who utilise electricity for lighting or 
motor force. 

A translation of Kerm’s book, “The Prevention of 
Dampness in Buildings, with Remarks on the Causes, 
Nature and Effects of Saline Efflorescences and Dry Rot,” by 
Mr. M. J. SALTER, has been brought out by Messrs. Scort, 
GREENWooD & Co. The author is a patentee of a pre- 
paration for walls which are superficially damp, but on 
which painted decoration is to be executed, as well as the 
preparations known as “ Isolirmastix” and ‘ Trockenputz,” 
which have an allied purpose. This will show that he is 
no mere speculator or compiler, but has made a serious 
study of dampness. In most cases he believes that damp- 
ness of walls arises from a wet soil. It is also due to salts 
in building materials, which absorb moisture in the atmo- 
sphere, and various other causes. The recommendations 
of a great many German authorities are introduced. The 
following is the method of Leo von KLENzeE, the Munich 
architect, for avoiding ground moisture :—‘‘ As soon as the 
foundation walls have reached a level a few inches below 
the ground level, the entire area of the walls is to be 
covered with tar-mortar to a thickness of about half an 


inch, This’ tar mortar is prepared by mixing hot 
tar or pitch with fine quartzose. sand to the con- 
sistence of ordinary mortar. When the work has 


been thus tarred, sheets of lead foil are laid on the 
surface, taking care that where the plates meet they 
should overlap at least an inch, and that they stand out 
1-2 inches from the surface of the wall, so that their ends 
can be bent downwards. The sheet lead is first painted on 
both sides with caoutchouc varnish to protect the lead from 
oxidation. Upon these sheets of lead a course of tiles is 
laid in the same tar-mortar, and above this the brickwork 
is carried up with ordinary mortar.” A numerous col- 
lection of similar suggestions or recipes for remedies will be 
found in the little book. 

From the same publishers we also have a treatise on 
“The Art of Glass Painting,” by Mr. ERNEST R. SUFFLING. 
The subject is dealt with for the benefit of beginners who 
wish to have all stages of the process clearly explained. 
Many students who are able to draw have not had oppor- 
tunities of observing the course which has to be gone 
through from the preparation of a design to the final 
banding. Mr. SurriinG is a painstaking guide, and we 
have no doubt that many will be glad to avail themselves of 
his teaching. 

The treatise on “ Decorative Brushwork and Elementary 
Design,” by Mr. Henry Capness, of the Municipal School 
of Art and the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, 
published by B. T. BatsForp, is a genuine students’ manual. 
The author believes that time is money, and his in- 
structions are conveyed in the fewest words. But anyone 
who will conscientiously study the different chapters will 
find that he has acquired a larger amount of knowledge 
than would seem to be possible from so small a volume. 
Some of the illustrations are reproductions of old and 
modern drawings, but most of them have been pre- 
pared by the author, and are evidence that he is 
a master of what he is writing about. Decoration in 


It is mainly adapted for ! a large sense is aimed at, and it extends from lettering 
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to architectural forms. The author defines designing as 
meaning “the planning or creating of something for a 
definite purpose, in which all the parts employed produce a 
perfect and useful whole, even apart from any especial con- 
sideration of its ornamentation, such as a house, a cabinet, 
a vase, &c. In another sense, it may mean the devising 
and disposing of beautiful forms for ornamenting the useful 
object.” The pages show to what extent artists have 
realised the words, for the book has reference to the past 
as well as to the present, and to the works of other 
countries besides those of England. / 

The late Professor BANISTER FLETCHER was a familiar 
figure in law courts whenever light and air actions were 
tried. In his volume on ‘Light and Air” he gave the 
benefit of his experience to other practitioners. There 
never was a time in which there was more discussion of the 
subject than now, and the Professor’s sons have brought 
out a fourth edition of their father’s work, with cases. intro- 
duced down to 1900. The publisher is Mr. Batsrorp. 
The editors are not convinced of the advantages of some 
recent suggestions for the amendment of the law, for they 
say:—‘‘ We are inclined to think that the present methods 
are the Dest, with the exception that a professional assessor 
or assessors might sit with the judge, in a similar manner 
as is customary in the Admiralty Division.” 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

HE fifteenth general meeting (business) of the session 

1991-2 was held on Monday, June 9, Mr. Wm. Emerson, 
president, in the chair. 

The minutes of the general meeting (ordinary) held on 
Monday, May 26, were read and confirmed. 

The decease was announced of Mr. Coutts Stone, elected 
Fellow in 1857. 

The report of the scrutineers appointed by the annual 
general meeting to direct the election of the council, standing 
committees, &c., for the year of office 1902-3 was read, and 
the following declared elected :—- 

President.—Mr. A. Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A., past vice- 
president. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. J. Belcher, A R.A., vice-president ; 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt, vice-president ; Mr. A. Darbyshire, F.S.A , 
president Manchester Society ; Mr. J. Slater, B.A.Lond., vice- 
president. 

Members of Council.—Mr. F. T. Baggallay, Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., F.S.A., Mr. J. J. Burnet, A R.S.A. (Glasgow), 
Mr. W. D. ‘Cardée, M.A.Cantab.. F.SA., Mr. W. M. 
Fawcett, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A, past vice-president (Cam- 
bridge), Mr. E. George, past vice-president; Mr. J. S. 
Gibson, Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A (Kettering), Mr. G.°E. 
Grayson (Liverpool), Mr. E. A. Gruning, past vice-president ; 
Mr. E. T. Hall, Mr. E. W. Mountford, Professor Beresford 
Pite, Mr. G. H. F. Prynne, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, Mr. R. P 
Spiers, F.S.A., Mr. L Stokes, Mr. P. Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon,. 

flonorary Secretary.— Mr. A. Graham, F.S.A. 

Associate-Members of Counctl—_Mr. R. S. Balfour, Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester, Mr. W. J. N. Millard, Mr E. W. Wimperis. 

Representatives of Allied Societies — Mr. G. C. Ashlin, 
R.H.A. (Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland), Mr. 
H. K. Bromhead (Glasgow Institute of Architects), Mr. F. 
Caws (Northern Architectural Association), Mr. C. H. 
Channon (York Architectural Society), Mr. E. W. M. Corbett 
(Cardiff, S Wales and Monmouthshire Society), Mr. A. 
Harrison (Birmingham Architectural Association), Mr. H. G. 
Luff (Devon and Exeter Architectural Society), Mr. A. 
Wakerley (Leicester and Leicestershire Society of. Architects), 
Mr. B. Wilson (Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society). 

heepresentative of the Architectural Association (London).— 
Mr. H. T. Hare, Fellow. 

Auditors 1992-3. — Mr. L. Ambler, Fellow; Mr. H. S. 
East, Associate. 

Elected as Fellows.—Mr. H. B. Fletcher, London; Mr. 
C. W. Methven, Durban, Natal; Mr. F. W. Simon, Edinburgh. 

Certain amendments and additions to the Institute paper, 


“ Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural Competitions,” | 


proposed by the Council, were discussed and agreed to as 
follows :— 

The following paragraph to be inserted in Clause 1 :—The 
selection of an assessor should be made with the greatest 
possible care, as the success{ul result of the competition will 
depend very largely upon his experience and ability. 

Clause 4 to*be amended so as to read as follows :—The 


number, scale and method of finishing of the required drawings 


should be distinctly set forth, and they should not be more in 
number, or to a larger scale than necessary to clearly explain 


the design. If the assessor advises that perspective drawing 
are desirable it should be so stated ; and such drawings shoul 
be uniform in size, number, mode of colouring or mounting, | 
The following to be added to Clause 12 :—It is importa: 
that the award of the assessor should be adhered to unle. 
there is some valid objection to the employment of the auth 
of the selected design to carry out the work, as to which ¢] 
assessor is satisfied. The setting aside of the assessor’s awa; 
for any other reason constitutes a breach of faith on the part ; 
the promoters, + ee 
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Standing C committees, 1902-3, 


Art Standing Committee.—Fellows—Mry. J. M. Anderso 
F.RS.E., Mr. J. J. Burnet, AARS.A, Mr. W. D. Carée, M., 
Cantab., F.S.A., Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. J. S. Gibson, Mr, H,’ 
Hare, Mr. E. W. Mountford, Mr. A. N. Prentice, Mr. G. H, 
Prynne, Mr, J. W. Simpson. Associates—Mr. ‘R. S. Balfou 
Mr. A. T. Bolton, Mr. S. K. Greenslade, Mr. J. J. Joass, M 
H. V. Lanchester, Mr. E. W. Wimperis. 1 Gs, 

Literature Standing Committce.—Fellows—Mr, J. Bilso 
F.S.A, Mr. A. W. S. Cross, B.A.Cantab., Mr. A.:Grahat 
F.S.A., Mr. B. Ingelow, Mr. W. A. Pite, Mr. G. H. F. Prynn 
Mr. R. P. Spiers, F.S A., Mr. H. H. Statham, Vieuee 
Townsend, Mr. P. Waterhouse, MA.Oxon. Associates 
Mr. A. S. Flower, M.A.Oxon., F.S.A., Mr. C. H. Reilly, M. 
Cantab , Prof. R. E. Smith, Mr. L. Waterhouse, M.A.Cantal 
Mr. A. M. Watson, BA.Lond., Mr. P. S. Worthington, M.. 
Oxon. ie i! 

Practice Standing Committee.—Fellows—Mr. T. Batte 
bury, Mr. S. F. Clarkson, Mr. F. E, Eales, Mr. E. Flint, WV 
C. Harston, Mr. G. Hubbard, F.S.A., Mr. J. D.. Mathews, 
W. H. Nash, Mr. J. O. Smith, Mr. E. Woodthorpe, M.A.Oxc 
A ssoctates—Mr. W. H. Atkin-Berry, Mr. C. H. Brodie, WV 
M. Clarke, Mr. E. R. Hewitt, Mr. H. H. Langston, Mr, W. 3 
White. Se 

Science Standing Committee.—Fellows—Mr. T. Blashi 
Mr. F. R. Farrow, Mr. J. S. Gibson, Mr. F. Hooper, Mr, W.. 
Riley, Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Mr. A. S.: Snell, Mr. 
Tabberer, Mr. E. Woodthorpe, M.A Oxon., Mr. K. D. Your 
A ssociates—Mr. S. B. Beale, Mr. H. W. Burrows, Mr, 1 
Clarke, Mr. B. J. Dicksee, Mr. E. R. Hewitt, Mr. G, Pearsor 


THE ROMAN FORUM. 


ie scientific exploration of the Forum has been pr 
ceeding steadily during the past year under the admiral 
management of Commendatore Boni, but the results, thou; 
both interesting and important, writes a Rome corresponde 
of the J/anchester Guardian, cannot be said to possess ar 
thing of that startling character by which those of three 
four years ago arrested the attention of the educated wor 
For the present no more light has been thrown upon the Bla 
Stone or the archaic inscription which was found beneath 
and the controversy connected with these objects has gradua 
died down. The houses which occupy part of the site of t 
Basilica Aemilia have still to be purchased, and the church 
St. Adriano, with its adjacent buildings, has to be expropriat 
before we are able to tread—as we may hope to do—the flo 
of the ancient Senate House. Meanwhile much go 
work of a modest kind has been done. A number 
competent workmen are engaged in piecing together, whe 
possible, the architectural fragments which strew the ar 
of the Forum—a process which will bring a sort of order out 
chaos, and make the appearance of the buildings to which t 
fragments belonged more intelligible. . More striking is t 
rehabilitation of the church of St. Maria Antiqua, so far as 
necessary for the safety of the structure and the preservati 
of the wall-paintings. ‘The vaulted roofs have been restore 
the windows have been filled with glass, the pavement 1s n¢ 
being relaid, and we may hope that this unique Romar 
Byzantine monument is secured from further deterioratic 
Another work in progress connected with the general arrang 
ments of the Forum is the preparation of the convent buildin 
behind St. Francesca Romana as a museum for the objec 
discovered in the district. Apart from its contents, this W 
form a delightful addition to the sights of Rome, with 
charming Early Renaissance cloister, from which one pass 
to the interior of the Temple of Venus and Rome, wheret 
fragments of Hadrian’s magnificent porphyry columns . 
scattered on the ground. ar 
In the new work of actual discovery and excavation f 
points claim special notice. For some time past on the slo 
leading up to St. Francesca Romana, the pavement of the \ 
Sacra of the Augustan age—the very stones one may well su 
pose which Horace trod in his daily walk—has been uncovere 
but now that the excavations have reached the summit of t 
ridge one can see how the line of the road passed under t 
platform of the Temple of Venus and Rome and well tot 


left of the Arch of Titus, the “ Arcus in Summa Sacra Via” 
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‘avian times. Even more interesting in its possibilities is the 
tart of the road leading up to the Palatine, which is now being 
‘evealed to the right of the arch with much of its pavement and 
erbstones intact. This, the chief approach to the Palatine in 
very age, may have much to tell us both of early and of Im- 
\erial Rome as its exploration proceeds. Lower down the hill 
esults of great interest are being obtained in the House of the 
Testals, where, at the end nearest to the Temple of Vesta, 
ubstantial: remains of the house of pre-Imperial times are 
eing brought to light. The rooms, with their mosaic pave- 
“jents, are orientated, like almost every structure older than 
‘\ugustus in the Forum, obliquely to the lines of the later 
-uildings, and roughly north and south. In fact, it is clear 
‘hat one of the most important results of the present series of 
/xcavations will be the possibility of reconstituting the plan of 
“he Forum generally, with its original orientation, as it existed 
efore the radical change in its architectural setting made by 
he founder of the empire. = 

| Historically perhaps more important than any of these 
iscoveries was the find early in April, close to the front of the 
emple of Antoninus, of a prehistoric burialurn. The remains, 


hich were in situ about 12 feet below the surface, consisted of 
» black jar containing the ashes, and several smaller vessels, the 
‘nly ornament of which was a kind of raised reticulation, 
nitating no doubt the cords or wickerwork by which primitive 
essels were supported or carried. Pots of exactly similar 
vharacter have been found in the prehistoric cemeteries on the 
Iban Hills, but there the receptacle for the ashes generally 
akes, the form known as a “hut urn”—that is, an oval 
ox. of black earthenware, with a ridged and overhanging 
4of and a door, the whole imitating as nearly as possible 
“ne abode in which the dead person had lived. Now 
aé'remarkable thing about the urn found in the Forum is 
at it is covered by a lid exactly like the roof of a “hut urn,” 
nd this suggests that we have before us the last development 
f the “hut urn,” when all that was left of its traditional 
‘ppearance was the lid or roof. . It will be interesting to see 
vhether further search reveals the remains of a regular 
emetery ; at present only one urn has been discovered, and it 
; the merest accident that it has not been destroyed by the 
jundations of the buildings of every age which come within a 
ow feet of it on every side. In any case, here is evidence that 
1€ primitive dwellers on, no doubt, the Palatine, allied by race 
‘fd custom with the Latin inhabitants of the Alban Hills, used 
)bury their dead in the valley below them at a time when 
hat we know as the Forum was unoccupied ground. It may 
ave been in the ninth, it may have been in the eighth century 
fore Christ, but it is sufficient to mention these facts to show 
ow completely they accord with the traditional accounts of 
4e origin of Rome. 


’ 


iL 
| “HUSTLING” IN AMERICA. 


\] OT long ago a speaker at one of the English architectural 
' meetings, says Mr. Langton in the Canadian Architect, 
ee in a congratulatory way of the time being past when a 


fader of the profession (the allusion was evidently to Sir 
‘albert Scott) would go about with a portfolio of churches 
‘ader his arm to call on building committees. On the other 
‘and, we hear that in the United States nobody dare wait for 
\job to come to him ; that Michel Angelo himself if he lived 
i Chicago or New York would have to hustle for work. 
Vhich of these two tendencies is in the direction of progress ? 
' What is all this hustling about? What is there about 
astling that should recommend it to clients? The hustler is 
ot hustling for his client’s interest, but for his own, A 
‘tholarly designer like Sir Gilbert Scott must have been a very 
igh-class hustler. His kind of work implied personal atten- 
‘Ontoit. Yet there is a story of his going to a church open- 
/ig, and as he was being driven up to the church turning pale 
ad whispering to his confidential clerk who was with him, 
‘They have got the wrong church.” 

| The typical hustler works for work not a¢ it, and what the 
lent wants is some one who will work a¢ his work. 

__ Of course the hustler works at his client’s work in the sense 
getting it through. He must have a good staff. That is 
utly what he is hustling about. It almost seems sometimes 
‘3if there is a point of view from which it is the staff which 
‘lay be said to have a hustler, who spends his time upon the 
‘reet to find work enough to pay them. Staff work, in fact, is 
Ae result of this system. 

| There is a certain medium class of commercial work for 
hich staff work does well enough, and a certain class of client 
whom it is a satisfaction to feel that his work is being 
indled in what he would call a business-like manner, ¢.2. put 
‘tough without fuss in the shortest possible time, and looking 
then done like other new buildings of its kind. As a matter 
i fact, the work is done in a business-like manner. Let 
3 Sive the style of practice all the credit that is due to it 
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in the best examples. The architect runs a plan factory. It 
has factory merits and factory defects. .The merits are 
certainly a comfort to a client whose intérest in his building is 
commercial, and the defects do not matter much from his point 
of view. But how about delivering over the whole fieid of 
architecture to this system? It is bound to result in staff 
architecture—that is to say, in factory architecture—and 
factory architecture is not good enough for good work. Any- 
body who knows what real planning is like will know that the 
case of Sir Gilbert Scott will be often repeated in a metaphorical 
sense. The right problem may be under consideration but the 
wrong plan will be produced. It is true that H. H. Richardson 
did not draw himself, but his mind was on design all the time; he 
was devoted entirely to his work. It istrue, on the other hand, 
that Mr. Ernest George (as he stated when receiving his 
R.I.B A. gold medal) does nothing else but draw. He repre- 
sents, that is to say, the possibility of a first-class man taking 
care of the design, while some one else gets the work and 
attends to the business connected with it. But Mr. George is 
as exceptional in his way as Richardson was. Under ordinary 
circumstances, if work has to be worked for, the big man of the 
concern will be devoted to that, as indeed he is now, and the 
architectural level must fall. That is bad for architecture, but 
what we are concerned with just now is that it is bad for the 
owner of architecture—the client. If this estimate of the con- 
sequences of hustling is sound, clients have no cause to smile 
upon the practice. 

How about the architecis themselves? The profession 
professedly abhors the practice, and at the end of the tariffs of 
fees there is a clause defining professional etiquette in a way 
that practically excludes work-hunting. But there commonly 
is a jocular way of speaking about the practice that implies 
uncertainty of purpose. At the bottom of this is un- 
certainty about the moral basis, a feeling that perhaps 
the new is the true, and that old-fashioned scruples are 
perhaps old-fashioned for cause, like horsecars and the old, 
old systems of fifteen years ago. Morals, however, do not 
change. A. gentleman is the same now as he was in 
the days of “the grand old gardener and his wife,” and as he 
will be when he walks the golden street of the new Jerusalem. 
It is this permanent quality of honour that attracts the regard 
of the architectural profession. The superficial points in pro- 
fessional etiquette may change; ideas of professional dignity 
may change; ideas of remuneration may change; the basis of 
these is not too deep for joking, but the matter of getting 
work is. 

The truth seems to be that there is only one way of getting 
work that is right, and that is that an architect should always 
do his best work, put his best goods upon the market, that is 
to say, and let them speak for him. 

It is a hard condition, for growth from small to large work 
may be slow. People who employ an architect for important 
work like to see something that he has done of the same kind. 
‘** We judge ourselves by what we think we can do, but others 
judge us by what we have done,” is a maxim which exactly 
fits the case of the young architect and states his difficulty. 
Competition (a question by itself) is accepted as a means 
of making a rapid step between small work and large. 
But competitions or not, the step is sure to come in time to the 
really able, and usually before long, so that though, like all 
other right conduct, some patience and faith and self-govern- 
ment are implied, the condition, though severe, is not more 
than a man should accept. 

Why is this the condition of honourable practice? Because 
the moment a man reaches out for work he is reaching out for 
somebody else’s work. If the work would not naturally come 
to him, it would naturally go to someone else. He reaches out 
for it, uses a ‘pull,” asks, persuades, or merely works the 
magnetism of his personal presence—highly magnetised for 
the occasion—and the deed is done; he has knifed a neigh- 
bour. 

This is the bottom fact that makes the profession uneasy 
about going about to get work. It is the disregard of others 
that is the dividing line between honourable and dishonourable’ 
practice. When another architect is already engaged, it is 
easy to recognise that he has rights, and the better members 
of the profession are strict about not interfering there. It isa 
more uncertain state of affairs when work is in the air, and 
seems to be only waiting to be grasped. It is agony not to 
grasp it, but there is always a sense of shame before other 
members of the profession in doing so—and is not this the 
cause, that it has to be taken from some other member of 
the profession? If it is ours we may wait for it ; if it is not 
ours, whose is it? Somebody else’s. Then for “taken from 
some other member of the profession,’ we may read “stolen 
from some other member of the profession.” It seems strange 
that men should think their duty to their wife and family 
obliges them to steal from some other man’s wife and family. 
And this in a Christian land. Surely before we adopt the 
(reputed) American practice we should pause to think where 
we are going. 
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_ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Two important cases relating to scaffolding have been 
decided by the Court of Appeal. In Marsa. z. 
RupDEFORTH the decision in Woop v. Wa.LsH and 
Hoppinott v. NEwTon, CHAMBERS & Co., Ltp., that a 
scaffold cannot be a single article such as a ladder was 
confirmed. Workmen were engaged in repairing a roof, 
and the plaintiff was carrying slates for their use. While 
on the ladder it slipped, and he was injured by his fall. 
The judge of the Scarborough County Court held that a 
ladder was not a scaffolding within the Act. The plaintiff 
appealed, and counsel contended that a ladder was not a 
single structure, but was constructed of two uprights and 
crosspieces, and it made no difference whether a builder 
carried such a combination with him or formed a scaffolding 
as occasion required. The Master of the Rolls said he was 
unable to define scaffolding in terms which would exclude 
a ladder, but that did not mean that scaffolding in law 
included a ladder. The County Court judge affirmed a 
ladder was not a scaffolding, and it was to be supposed he 
was correct. Lord Justice MaTHEw and Lord Justice 
‘Cozens-Harpy agreed that a ladder could not be treated as 
scaffolding. The appeal was therefore dismissed. The second 
case was an appeal by the representative of a workman who 
was killed while fixing ornamental work toa verandah. He 
had to climb a ladder across the top of which a piece of 
board was nailed. There was also a piece of timber 
stretched across three stays of the verandah from -which the 
men worked, and the question was whether or not 
scaffolding was being used at the time of the accident. 
The County Court judge held that scaffolding was being 
used. The defendant appealed, and it was contended 
that the judge found that the ladder alone constituted 
scaffolding, a decision which it was argued could not, be 
supported. The Master of the Rolls said the appeal was 
brought under a misconception. There was no doubt 
from the evidence that the judge in holding that scaffolding 
was being used had’ in his mind the piece of timber 
stretched across the supports of the verandah. ‘The appeal 
was therefore dismissed. It will be observed that the 
distinction between the two cases is very slight; in both a 
ladder was used, but in the latter case it was placed against 
wooden stays, whilst inthe former it rested against the parapet 
of the house. The divergence was, however, sufficient to 
produce entirely different decisions, although in a builder’s 
eyes the circumstances were identical. 


VARIOUS claims are made in local districts about the. 


possession of the earliest memorial brass in England. But 
when the Sussex Archzological Society visited Trotton, or 
Tratton, on Tuesday, Mr. P. M. JounstTon, architect, said 
that the brass of Lady MARGARET CHAMoys was the first 
known instance of a lady’s effigy in England. The present 
building dates from about 1250, and it is presumed Lady 
MARGARET was connected with the work. There is another 
fine brass.on an altar tomb in the church which is a 
memorial of Baron CHamoys, who fought at Agincourt, and 
of his wife, who was the widow of Harry Hotspur. The 
church is dedicated to St. GEORGE, who was a favourite 


patron in Sussex, and a Saxon church stood on the site of |. 


which the font is a survival. The church has another 
interesting association, for THomas Otway, the dramatist, 


was born in Trotton in 1651, and was the son of the rector: 


of the parish. His ‘‘ Venice Preserved ” was long a favourite 
tragedy. 


OFFICIAL as well as non-official judges would approve 
of the erection of workmen’s cottages by ordinary em- 
ployers. - In country districts especially labourers experience 
a difficulty in finding accommodation for themselves; but 
whatever may be the rule in the case of an individual, it 
does not apply to municipal owners. The Cuckfield Rural 
Council wished to build ‘cottages for their. workmen in 
Lindfield, Eut the Local Government Board declined to 
give the necessary sanction to the project. The following 
was the circumlocutory answer received in reply to an 
application:—“ The Board are. advised that the District 
Council have no general power: of providing dwelling 
accommodation for their workmen, and this being the case 
the Board would not be prepared to consider the applica- 
tion for sanction of a loan for the provision of houses for 


| workmen employed on roads. As regards the proposal ‘to 


provide dwellings near the sewage farm for workmen em- 
ployed there, it would not accord with the Board’s practice 
to entertain the application for sanction to borrow under 
the Public Health Act, 1875, for such a purpose unless the 
District Council could show that the provision of the 
dwellings is reasonably: necessary for the management oj 
the farm.” When we recall the large scale on which 
municipal trading is conducted throughout the country it 
seems incredible that so important an experiment is pro. 
hibited. If possible the subject is to be brought under the 
notice of the House of Commons, but at the present time 
it is not likely to receive much attention. eee 

THE occupation of the Pavillon de Flore by the Frenct 
Minister of the Colonies has excited alarm, for if a fire 
broke out amidst the official documents some of the 
treasures of the Louvre might be jeopardised. The 
obstacles in the way of finding a site have, however, delayec 
the removal. There is at length a possibility that ‘the 
danger will be overcome. M. DEGLANE, the designer o} 
the Grand Palais of the Exhibition of 1900, has receivec 
instructions to prepare plans for new offices. The site 
selected ‘will be somewhat remote, being in the Avenue 
Rapp, which is close to ‘the Eiffel Tower, but it would be 
hard, unless by a large outlay, to obtain a more suitabl 
position. The French Government Offices are farthe 
apart than those in London. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GRINDLAY & CO”’S BANK, PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


VIEWS IN THREE GERMAN CITIES. 
HEN an English architect has a fortnight, or less 
for a holiday, it seems hardly wise for him t 
choose the Rhine for the scene of his recreations. Yet : 
tour in this direction can be done, and with profit. Iti 
not unmixed pleasure, however, for many pangs must b 
endured in necessarily skipping some of the most allurin; 
spots. 

To. begin with—Koln would perforce be reached witt 
barely a halt. by the way. ‘Here, after the cathedral anc 
other fine buildings had been duly admired, the sketching 
tourist would probably find himself more or less bus: 
among the streets of ancient houses in the neighbourhooc 
of the river (see Illustration). These old streets are rapidl 
disappearing in the face of modern improvements. 

Travelling being resumed, the difficulty of finding tim 
to visit the fascinating towns and. villages on the Rhin 
banks, with their black and‘ white buildings facing the river 
is positively galling. One must'needs steam onto Coblenz 
This reached, much of’ interest reveals itself in the way 0 
quaint German architecture, the buildings bordering th 
river being in some respects the most attractive. = 
_ A brief stay at ,Coblenz, then. more steaming up th 
Rhine, more, pleasure as wonderful landscape, threatenin; 
castle, nestling town or village come into view, more pang 
as each bit of loveliness is, after one glimpse, left behind. 

However, Mainz is a stopping-place, and this is well 
There is very much in this city to make one stay. Affe 
many spots of interest have been located and rushed, it i 
probable that the cathedral and its surroundings will hav 
the effect of temporarily rooting the sketcher (see Illustra 
tion). There is no time for more, and the touring architec 
re-tours to his native country, wiser, happier and coolin, 
by degrees. ; re 


HOUSE AT KOKINF, RANGOON. My 

HE favourite residential suburb of Rangoon, Burm 

is Kokine. The residence of Captain A, J. WINDE 

BANK is built on rising ground, and overlooks the famou 

Shuny Dagou Pagoda. It is built of teak wood throughout! 

and rests on concrete in patent iron shoes. All windos 

fittings are made of brass. Verandah runs all round th 

house. The architect and builder is Mr. J. RoBINsoN 
Camp Road, Rangoon. : 


UPTON COTTAGE, SLOUGH: SOUTH-WEST AND NORTH-EAST VIEW 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._RIPON: THE WEST FRONT. THE WEST 
ENTRANCE. 
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~ RIPON CATHEDRAL. 
GROUND PLAN. 
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A Nave. F Font. 

B Transepis. | G Altar. 

C Choir. | H Stairs to Library. 

D Markenfield and Mallory | II Rooms in the Tower. 
Chapels. | K West Doorways. 


\E Chapter House and Vestry. 


HE ENGINEER OF THE ' TWENTIETH 
ie CENTURY. © - 

Tour last annual convention my predecessor addressed 
4. you upon engineering in the nineteenth century, and at 
| meeting our secretary has given you a sketch of the 


hory of our own Society during its first fifty years, which’ 


¥ ave closed before our next’ annual reunion. . It 
h seemed to me, therefore, not inappropriate that to-day I 
Suld take a glance towards the future and say something 
©cerning the outlook for engineering and for our Society in 
t\ new century upon which we have just entered. 
Itis true that in doing this we must, to some extent leave 
t solid ground of accomplished fact, which is the special 
vince of the engineer, and enter upon the insecure and 
dily lighted field of possibility and prediction in which the 
Nst wary may easily be led astray. On the other hand, it is 
Cirely safe and legitimate to predict the fruit from the seed, 
4. all wise action in the present must be based upon correct 
Vws of the results which they will produce. In every field of 


irembe presidential address of Mr. Robert -Moore before _ the 
‘erican Society of Civil Engineers’ Convention at Washington, and 
Hainted from the Zngincering Record. 
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activity the successful doer is the clear and successful seer. 
What, in fact, is the whole .life of the engineer but an effort to 
conceive plans and execute works by which the future’shall be 
made to surpass the present? So that as engineers we may 
claim the future as part of our field no less than the present or 
the past. 

What kind of a man, then, will the engineer of the new 
century be, and what the scope of his work as compared 
with the engineer and his work in the century which has just 
closed ? 

. Before proceeding to consider this question, let me say that 
in speaking of the engineer I shall use the word in the com- 
prehensive sense of Thomas Tredgold’s well-known phrase, as 
one who directs “the great sources of power in nature for the 
use and convenience of man,” a sense which: includes every 
subdivision of this work. Carlyle has rightly said that man © 
is pre-eminently a tool-using animal, one who: converts ‘the . 
materials and forces of the external world into instruments of ' 
service, thus making nature his slave instead of‘his master. ' 
The engineer is one who devotes his life to the designing and 
making of tools. ~ 1 

. With this understanding of the word, what shall we say of - 
the engineer of the new century as compared with the engineer 
of the century which has just closed? In answer we may with | 
perfect assurance say that he will be a man of more 
comprehensive and thorough training, a better equipped and — 
therefore more serviceable man than his predecessor of ‘the last 
century. of" : 

Until very recent years the engineer as a man of learning, © 
even in his own profession, has not been the peer of the clergy- 
man, the teacher, the lawyer or the physician. In fact, speak- ' 
ing broadly, engineering has not been one of the learned 
professions. And for this the reasons are not far to seek. As 
a distinct profession that of the engineer is much younger than 
those just mentioned, and, what is even more to the point, the 
sciences which set forth the laws that govern the materials and 
forces of nature and underlie engineering works are all of 
recent development. 

Historically, as we all know, the oldest profession is that of 
the priesthood. How to ward off evil spirits and propitiate the 
invisible powers has been one of the earliest studies of every 
people, and they who knew, or were believed to know best, how 
these ends might be accomplished, were differentiated into 
a separate class who became the custodians of all the 
learning then attained by men. The priests were the scholars, 
the learned men of their time. As such, they were the 
medicine-men, or physicians, the healing art being at first 
almost wholly a matter of incantation. As conservators of 
tradition they became ‘the arbiters in disputed matters, and 
thus the lawyers and judges. As the only learned men they 
were, of course, the first teachers or instructors in letters. In 
important structural works, the first of which were largely 
temples, they were the natural leaders and as such the first 
architects. And their early activity in the field of engineering 
may be seen in the fact that amongst the Romans, the most 
practical of nations, the high priests were styled pontiffs or 
bridge-makers, and the high priest was pontifex maximus or 
the chief bridge-builder. The oldest engineering society was, 
no doubt, that of the Fratres Pontifici, or the bridge-building 
brotherhood of Benedictine monks, who, during the Middle 
Ages, chose as their special work the building and repair of 
bridges. How well much of this early work was done, many * 
an old cathedral and many an ancient bridge bear abundant 
witness. 

In process of time, however, each of these subordinate 
fields of knowledge and practice became so extensive and so 
exacting of time as to be beyond the compass of any one man 
or class.of men, and each gradually became the special field of © 
a distinct profession. ‘In the order of time the physician, the 
lawyer and the teacher, the professor Jar excellence, came first. 
Then followed the architect as the skilled designer of houses, 
and last of all, the engineer or the millwright and the skilled 
maker of roads and bridges. ~ 

But the structures which the first engineers were called 
upon to build, whilst they demanded skill and courage and 
judgment, called for little’ of the learning found in books. 
Some practical skill in arithmetic and geometry, and possibly 
trigonometry, was the limit of the scientific knowledge required. 
Engineering’ was an art’and not a science, and the engineer 
was but little more than a highly skilled workman, And, as in 
all the arts, the standard method of instruction was that of 
apprenticeship in which by word and by example the master 
slowly transmitted to his pupil the art and mystery of his craft. 
James Brindley, builder of the first important English canal, 
was a cotter’s son and served seven years as a whee!wright’s 
apprentice. George Stephenson, builder of the first successful 
locomotive and railway, was eighteen years of age before he 
learned to read. Thomas Telford, builder of roads and 
bridges, and first president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
was the orphaned son of a shepherd and served a seven years’ 
apprenticeship as a stonemason. - Smeaton and Watt were 
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mathematical instrument makers, and both men of consider- 
able training, but as engineers were almost wholly self-taught.’ 

In like manner in our own country the engineers, who, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century built our first canals and 
railroads, such men as James Geddes, Benjamin Wright, 
Canvass White, Loammi Baldwin, Nathan Roberts’ and 
Jonathan Knight, were all men with no learning beyond that 
of the elementary schools and whose professional training was 
gained in the school of experience. Though men of judgment, 
‘skill and courage, men of force and of brains, they were not 
men of science. 

Beyond mathematics, the higher developments of which 
were known only to a very few, the sciences which underlie the 
engineer’s work had not yet takenform. Structural mechanics, 
thermodynamics, chemistry and electricity as organised 
‘sciences did not yet exist. But since Carnot, Davy, Faraday, 
Joule, Rankine, Maxwell, Clausius and others like them have 
done their work, all this is changed, and he who would now 
enter the field as an engineer with the slightest hope of success 
must have mastered the sciences which the labours of these 
amen have developed. The knowledge which had to suffice for 
his predecessors is no longer enough. 

Out of this new need, and as the shortest road to such 
mastery, has grown the engineering school in which these new 
sciences are specially taught, a growth which has been charac- 
teristic of the last half century, and which during the last few 
‘years has been phenomenal. As introductory to the engineering 
school, and as the foundation upon which its work must be laid, 
there is, of course, needed a thorough grounding in the general 
principles of the sciences of matter and motion: to wit, 
elementary mechanics, physics and, above all, mathematics or 
the science of number and measurement. But, in addition to 
this training in the elements of the mathematical and physical 
‘sciences, there is also needed for the proper equipment of the 
engineer a broad elementary training in the other departments 
of human knowledge which are by contrast metaphysical and 
as yet unmathematical. 

We cannot know anything correctly except as we know its 
limits and its place in the general system of things. Even the 
place where we stand on the earth cannot be accurately 
located except by its co-ordinates of latitude and longitude 
which define its position with reference to the whole globe. 
very well-trained professional man, therefore, must have, as 
part of his equipment, the broad outlines of general knowledge. 
He must know something of language and literature, of political 
science and of history, something of what the world’s workers 
thave done and of what its thinkers have taught, in order 
that he may correctly understand and evaluate the knowledge 
peculiar to his own calling. To know everything about some- 
thing, which is his business as a professional man, he must 
also know something about everything. 

A broad basis of general knowledge such as shall put the 
man in touch with all times and with all men must, therefore, 
precede the special knowledge of the technical school. Other- 
wise there may be much mastery of detail, a microscopic 

horoughness, but not the firm grasp and clear insight which 
he broader training gives. In fact, if a choice must be made, 
is better to shorten, or even to omit the training of the 
technical school, leaving the man to supply this deficiency for 
himself, rather than to sacrifice the broader outlook and the 
wider sympathy which is given by the more diversified training 
‘in the outlines of general knowledge. 

It is safe to say therefore that in the new century he who 
aims at the highest success as an engineer must be a more 
learned man than his predecessor of the last century. He 
must be master of the strictly engineering sciences, and as a 
basis and introduction to these, he must have the wider train- 
ing of the preparatory school and the college. 

All this, however, is but the beginning. For, in addition to 
the training which is to be gained in schools and from books, 
he must have the training which is to be gained only in the 
post-graduate school of actual life and work, in which alone 
the final degree of engineer in fact can ever be attained. 

For it must never be forgotten that for real success in any 
calling, be it that of the professional man or the man in 
political or commercial life, there is needed something which 
neither books nor schools alone can teach, something which is 
partly the result of inherited qualities and partly the result of 
our daily contact with men and things, something which is the 
resultant of the reaction of our inheritance upon our environ- 
ment, and which we sum up in the word character. Before 
there can be real power in any walk in life there must, in 
addition to technical training, be energy, veracity, self-respect, 
courage and address. That is to say, before we can have the 
able engineer or the worthy exemplar of any profession we 
must, first of all, and more than all, have a strong and 
worthy man. 

And for the development of these manly qualities what 
better school can there be than is found in the daily life of the 
working engineer? For, first of all, in so far as he is an 
engineer he must be an. open-minded and essentially truth- 


loving man. As the prime condition of his control Over { 
forces of nature he must see things and their relative valy 
not as he wishes them nor as he already thinks them to be, | 
exactly as they are in fact. With the facts before him he m 
have the skill to rightly interpret them, and to this he musta 
the courage to make his actions conform to his convictio 
He must be a man of invention and resource, one who can. 
promptly as well as see clearly. 

At his own peril he must not deceive himself. Otherw 
his works will fail and he fail with them. And with eq 
emphasis is he warned against all attempts to deceive othe 
for in no calling are such attempts so quickly detected or 
certainly futile. A false theory in medicine, in law, or 
theology may live, as many’ have lived, undetected for 
thousand years, but a false theory in engineering is disproy 
by the first attempt to put it in practice. If its embodim 
be an engine it refuses to go; if it be a structure it falls 
pieces. The pretender, the quack and the charlatan haye 
abiding-place amongst engineers. They are so quickly 
masked that they speedily disappear. No one, in fact, is 
sure to be known at his true value as is the engineer, and 
one can so well afford to discard all artificial aids to rec 
nition. What he does is in the sight of all men, and spe: 
for him, 

Work of his hand 
He nor commends nor grieves ; 
Pleads for itself the fact, 
As unrepenting nature leaves 
Her every act. 


And if it be a question of motive, to whom is the duty a 
dignity of a life of service brought more closely home than 
him whose lifework is found in directing the sources 
power in nature for the use and convenience of ma 
And what greater pleasure and satisfaction can there be th 
a life devoted to solving the riddles which nature everywh: 
propounds, knowing as we do that every new solution mean 
fresh source of power and benefit to mankind? In fact, { 
whole tendency of the engineer’s life and work is to clarify a 
quicken his intellect, to train his will, and to strengthen ev 
good impulse. How many shining examples and proofs 
this are found in the roll of members, living as well as dead, 
our own Society; how many have we ourselves known, stro! 
alert, kindly, clear-headed men, men quick to respond to ev 
call of duty and who could be trusted to the uttermost in eve 
relation of life ? . 

If to a character such as this we add a grasp of the bro 
outlines of general knowledge and a command of the n 
sciences which the labours of the last two generations ha 
bequeathed to us, we have the man who will be the typi 
engineer of the new century. He will be not unlike the en 
neer of the last century, but will, in fact, be his true success 
and considering his greater opportunities, be no more to 
commended. Yet as aman of wider knowledge and amp 
intellectual resources he cannot help being a man of grea 
power. Great as have been the men and great as has be 
the work of the engineers of the last hundred and fifty yea 
during which the steam-engine, the railroad, the telegraph, t 
telephone, the power press and the myriad other improv 
tools have revolutionised the conditions of human life, maki 
it not only longer but richer and better worth the living, th 
is reason to believe that even greater work is in store for © 
successors. Certain it is that as knowledge grows the field 1 
its application to the uses of daily life must also grow. Ev 
now almost every process of manufacture and transportatic 
as well as all the machinery of war, both on land and on s 
are the work of the engineer. And in the future, even m¢ 
than in the present, will the secrets of power be in his keepit 
and more and more will he be a leader and a benefactor 
men. That his place in the esteem of his fellows and of t 
world will keep pace with his growing capacity and wideni 
achievement is as certain as that effect will follow cause. 

In this higher development of the engineer and his wo 
this Society, as the leading organisation of its kind in t 
country where engineers have accomplished most, is certain 
bear an important part. This it will do in part by t 
intellectual stimulus of its papers and discussions. Even 1 
our Transactions are an essential part of the library of evé 
working engineer and of every engineering school. sk 

But more important than the intellectual stimulus of © 
Transactions will be the moral stimulus of the personal conte 
and acquaintance made possible by our meetings. It is, 
fact, hard to over-estimate the value of such meetings 
quickening the interest and raising the standards of those w 
take part in them. Nothing is so vitalising as the meeting 
those of like sympathies and common pursuits. Scattered, t 
embers may die out ; in contact they burst into flame. 

. But animated by the inspiration of example, person 
contact and friendship, hardly any limit can be placed up' 
the effect. of an organisation such as ours in lifting 0 
profession to the highest plane of real service and honou 
well deserved. 3 
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E WASHINGTON NATIONAL MONUMENT. 
DESCRIPTION of the immense memorial of George 
\ Washington in the capital of the United States was read 
Mr. Bernard R. Green at the Convention of the American 
iety of Civil Engineers. It is purely a masonry structure 
ym the bed of the foundation to the peak of the pyramidion. 
je interior iron columns, stairway, landings and the observa- 
pn deck at the top of the shaft proper form no essential part 
the monument itself.’ Designed as an Egyptian obelisk, the 
ject was a monolithic effect, and this is practically obtained 

a moderate distance, where the fine joints and slightly vary- 
faeces of the individual stones are not apparent. At 150 
iE: above the base, however, there is a distinct change of 
ade, especially in wet weather, between the old and new 
| 


- 


tions of the work. 
| The dimensions of the monument are :—Total height, 
5 feet 54 inches; shaft proper, 500 feet 54 inches ; base, 
feet 14 inches ; top, 34 feet 5} inches; pyramidion, 55 feet 
‘gh; interior well, 25 feet square up to I50 feet, splaying out 
) 31 feet 53 inches at 160 feet, and thus continuing to top of 
‘aft; batter of exterior, } inch to 1 foot ; thickness of walls at 
vise, 15 feet, at top 1 foot 6 inches; foundation, 126 feet 
inches square and 36 feet 10 inches deep. 

_ As the original foundation was built 15 feet 8 inches above 
ethen natural surface and subsequently buried by artificially 
ising the mound about the monument, the total height of 
‘mcture actually built is 571 feet 13 inches, but the present 
sible obelisk alone is still the highest masonry structure built 
rman by some 20 feet. 
It was built in two parts. The first by the Washington 
ational Monument Society, a private organisation, which 
ised some 300,0c0 dols. by popular subscription. Excavation 
-r the foundation, 80 feet square and only 7 feet 8 inches deep 
an ordinary sandy clay alluvium, was begun in 1848, and the 
ymer-stone laid on the bed on July 4 of that year. A solid 
bble masonry footing, 80 feet square, stepped up to a height 
23 feet 4 inches and a width of 58 feet 6 inches square at the 
_p, was built of blue gneiss rock from the Potomac shores near 
‘e city, in derrick sizes and smaller, in lime mortar, Barring 
/e mortar, which naturally never hardened beyond the reach 
/ atmospheric influence, the rubblework was good. On the 
pof this footing the monument shaft was started with a white 
varble facing in 2-feet courses, with beds of 15 to 18 inches 
ida few headers, backed up with rubble masonry like that in 
'e footing. In 1854 this had reached a height of 154 feet and 
46 feet in 1856, when, owing to lack of funds and other un- 
vourable conditions, the work came to an end and so remained, 
vactically abandoned, until the Government assumed it by an 
ct of Congress on August 2, 1876, the Centennial year. 

The work had been prosecuted on a plan of obelisk which 
‘ould be’ 600 feet high, involving a total weight of some 
j,000 tons that would impose a load of 10°6 tons per square 
/ot on the ordinary kind of. soil described. At this time the 
eight had reached about 35,020 tons, and the load was 
‘ready 53 tons per foot. Whatever original bench-mark may 
jve existed was lost, and the amount of settlement that must 
ave occurred was unknown. Doubts of stability naturally 
ose as time went on, and the law therefore conditioned the 
¢tinuation of the shaft upon proper assurance of the 
Afficiency of the foundation. A board of éngineers then made 
‘thorough investigation and reported that the soil was already 
jaded to the limit of prudence, if not of safety. 
| Then, on June 25, 1878, the work was placed in charge of 
jeutenant-Colonel (later Brigadier-General) Thomas Lincoln 
‘asey, of the corps of Engineers, who was required to prepare 
‘plan for properly strengthening the foundation. This was 
one within a month and the work accomplished during 
379-80 as follows :— 

A much firmer stratum of gravel, sand and small boulders 
‘sted at 13 feet 6 inches below the old foundation, which was 
aderpinned with Portland cement concrete blocks 4 feet 
ide, 13 feet 6 inches deep, 41 feet 3 inches long, 18 feet of 
‘hich extended underneath. These were put. in singly or in 
Mrs, one on each opposite side, as the tendency of the 
‘onument to lean towards the respective cuts appeared, and 
1S was ‘constant until a number of the blocks had been 
‘serted. Frequent level observations were kept up on brass 
“mches at the four corners of the shaft, which showed an 
streme sensitiveness to the least disturbance of the earth 
Aderneath the old foundation. Finally, the underpinning was 
‘mpleted, leaving, as will be noted, a block of untouched 
‘th 44 feet square in the centre. Jack-screws were used 
ely to retain the side-pressures of the earth in the trenches, 
id the concrete was forced up under the old footing masonry 
ith a swinging horizontal battering-ram timber. Then the 
d tubblework was quarried out around the sides in sections 
‘about to feet wide, and concrete buttresses were inserted 
to 3 feet under the edge of the shaft, and extending well out 
1 to the projecting underpinning. When all were in they 
‘tmed a continuous buttress all round. In this way 70 per 
‘at of the original earth-bed was cut away and replaced by 
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the concrete underpinning, 51 per cent. of the rubble footing 
was torn out, and 48 per cent. of the bed area of the shaft 
itself undermined andvfilled with concrete. 

During this operation the total settlement of the structure 
was 24 inches, the greatest difference between any two corners. 
being 3 inch, which nearly corrected an original inclination of 
about 13 inches in the old shaft at 156 feet height. 

This accomplished, the continuation of the shaft was. 
resumed on August 7, 1880, and the capstone set on 
December 6, 1884. The facing is white marble in 2-feet 
courses of 2-feet bed in alternate headers and stretchers, 
backed up with cut granite, all laid in Portland cement mortar. 
' The top of the shaft being but 18 inches thick ‘and 34 feet 
54 inches square, a unique design for a marble pyramidion was 
necessary, and was executed as follows :— : 

Thirty feet below the top of shaft three steep arch ribs. 
12 inches thick start out on each of the four inside walls and 
extend up, so that at the top the middle one projects 7 feet and 
the others 5 feet inward. Above this level the ribs continue 
with 12-feet slabs on edge about 4 feet 6 inches high, the 
middle ones meeting at a common keystone and the othexs in 
pairs on the hip corners of the pyramidion. ‘The latter con- 
sists of 7-inch slabs 4 feet 6 inches high and 7 feet or less in 
length, jointed like slightly overlapping tiles, independently 
carried by peculiar hook joints on the respective slab voussoirs. 
of the arches, on which they rest crosswise. Above the key- 
stone these covering slabs box around and rest on each other, 
eeenane in a single pyramidal capstone about 5 feet in 

eight. 

The total weight of the monument, including the foundatiom 
and interior ironwork, is 90,854 tons, loading the foundation 
not over 10 tons per foot in the centre, nor less than 3} tons at 
the outer edges of the foundation. The construction of the 
shaft produced a further settlement of the foundation, making 
a total of about 434 inches, but no material change has occurred 
since. Wind has no appreciable influence on the monument. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.* 


HE treatment accorded to the making-ready or prepara- 
tion for the printing of woodcut blocks and of those 
made by process is quite different, especially for those by the 
half-tone method. Formerly the degrees of light and shade 
were obtained from the woodcut by lowering the block in 
certain places where light effects were desired, and the solids. 
were left standing in the original height. We have the 
precedent of Papillon, the French authority of the eighteenth 
century, for this, With the introduction of engraved wood 
blocks, another method had to be employed in order to 
secure the different degrees of tone, and these gradations. 
were brought out by overlaying with. various layers of very 
thin paper cut to the required size and shape. This was first 
assisted, where necessary, by underlaying the block itself. 
This having been done, the overlays are made from, say, three 
pulls taken on a fairly hard paper ; the light or high tints being 
cut out in the first case, and in the second and third pulls the 
medium tones and solids would be also cut out, and such pieces. 
then affixed respectively to the first one. By these means the 
full results of light and shade are obtained when this overlay is 
put into the exact position. It is, of course, necessary that the 
workman should have some artistic appreciation before a good 
result is obtained. 

With half-tone illustrations quite another method must be 
employed. It is absolutely necessary that the block be very 
truly underlaid, in order to bring it up to the exact type level 
—some prefer a trifle higher—and also that it be equally level 
at the four corners, without any rocking on its base of wood or 
metal. This having been done satisfactorily, little or no over- 
lay is required for the proper printing of these illustrations, 
Given the proper ink and paper, with a hard and sharp impres- 
sion, this is all that is necessary. -Any drag or slur on the 
impact of the printing surface with the impression cylinder of 
the machine is most detrimental to the finished print. 

I have referred to the beauty and depth of “colour” of the 
black ink used by some of the old masters. The printer 
formerly made his own ink, and he was a wise man in his own 
generation. Nowadays the modern printer buys all his ink, 
and as a rule the secret of what was called “the art and 
mystery” of printing lies very largely in the ink. In these 
days of chemicals one hardly knows how inks are made, 
because they have to be adapted to the modern requirements. 
of shining paper and process blocks, and what are considered 
full or good effects are only arrived at by the use of some 
stimulant, usually a chemical or mineral, and then one never 
knows the ultimate result. I have seen, by the use of improper 
inks, some very alarming results. 


* From a paper by Mr. C. T. Jacobi, read before the applied art 
section of the Society of Arts. 
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For good paper, whether handmade or otherwise, it is 
essential that a fine carbon ink be used. Any so-called bloom 
or sheen is usually obtained by the use of a _ metallic 
or other substance which is sure sooner or later to develop 
some chemical action. For plain type printing a perfectly 
pure pigment must be used, but, unfortunately, for the satis- 
factory working of half-tone blocks the ink has to be 
very considerably doctored for fast-running machines. A 
comparison of the bulk of impressions with the engraver’s 
proof is not always a fair one, because an ink giving good 
results for single proofs would be quite unworkable on a 
machine that may only be running at an average rate. 

A good deal has been written and said about the “sixties” 
in the annals of illustration. In some respects I think the 
glamour connected with this period is not always deserved. 
True there were many capable artists and many came to the 
front. Much of the work was well designed, but it was not 
always well engraved—at least, that is my opinion—and some 
of it would have been better if it could have been processed, 
which of course was not possible at that date. Having ven- 
tured this opinion, I will go further and say that very many of 
the books of that period were anything but the “fine art books” 
they profess to be.. I say this to the detriment of my own 
craft, for I cannot help thinking that with proper consideration 
the general get-up of many of these volumes could have been 
better designed, and what is more, better printed. 

In ‘surveying the English illustrated book of the first half 
of the nineteenth century—that is, from the time of Bewick up 
to the sixties—I find that a great many books of representative 
character emanated from the Chiswick Press. These books 
are both of pictorial and decorative character, and many were 
done in conjunction with William Pickering, the publisher, who 
died in 1854.. The shape and form of these books was only 
arrived at after a great deal of deliberation and experiments. 
This the late Henry Stevens tells us in his little brochure, 
which I wcu'd advise all to read, for it will be to their advan- 
tage. In this little work he respectively applied the lash 
to the author, publisher, printer and binder, and much of his 
trenchant criticism was deserved. | 

To render full justice to the new school. of engraving it was 
necessary to employ special methods in printing, and it isa 
tradition of the Chiswick Press that overlays, the use of which 
‘has already been explained, were first used in that establish- 
‘ment, though I have read of a French claim to that innovation. 
‘At any rate, Mr. Whittingham was one of the first to practise 
overlaying and to bring it to perfection, so much so, that it is 
said that Bewick was fairly delighted with his treatment of 
wood engravings in printing. Mr. Whittingham’s tombstone 
in Chiswick Church records that he “attained considerable 
eminence in his art, particularly in the printing of wood 
engraving.” 

We must all regret the decline of wood engraving, for, in 
connection with type printing, it was the true method of 
illustration. It was capable of giving much decorative expres- 
sion that can scarcely be hoped for in any mechanical process. 
It is, however, some consolation to know that methods of 
reproduction bave improved'so much that it is possible, with a 
due regard to the altered circumstances, to obtain good substi- 
tutes for hand-engraved work. In some cases facsimile line- 
‘work may be even better rendered by process. If we wish to 
‘see how far process has succeeded, we have only to refer to the 
reproductions of the work of two such very different artists as 
Mr. Hugh Thomson and the late Aubrey Beardsley. Here are 
the two extremes of method in drawing. 

In dealing with process work I propose only to consider 
such blocks as can be printed with type, and not the other 
methods which require quite a distinct and separate treatment 
in printing—such processes falling under the heads of photo- 
gravure, lithography, or those using gelatinous films. 

The closing years of the nineteenth century saw the rise of 
process work, which created the almost universal demand for 
illustrated literature that could be both expeditiously and 
cheaply produced by the various methods in vogue. Photo- 
graphy does not lie, though it may distort, therefore I consider 
that there is no degradation in the reproduction by mechanical 
means of drawings in line. : 

When we consider this advantage, and the fact that any 
block for printing purposes can be produced quickly and at a 
nominal expense, it is easy to account for the great demand 
for blocks mechanically produced. 

In former times the artist was somewhat at the mercy of the 
engraver, for whether the original picture was drawn on the 
wood direct or photographed thereon, as was the custom in 
the latter part of the century just closed, everything depended 
on the engraver—for it was he who gave the expression or 
interpretation to the artist’s work, 

It is true that artists were sometimes engravers too, but 
such cases were rare. Naturally, some of the very best 
examples of wood engraving extant are those which were both 
drawn and engraved by the same individual. 

With regard to the blocks executed by the half-tone method, 


which reproduce surfaces rather than thin lines, either dir 
from nature—that is, from a photograph taken direct from 
object—or from drawings made in wash, there’ is room 
difference of opinion Without doubt there is not the arti. 
merit in these productions that may be found in the ot 
process, but I think we shall all agree that this met} 
has greatly improved during the past few years, and that. 
high-water mark of excellence has been very nearly reach 
The results, so far, are mechanically very ingenious and m 
marvellous, even if we do not think the general effect artist; 

Such blocks are very much improved if afterwards engray 
on by hand, as in the case of many of the illustrat 
appearing in some of the American magazines, but this requi 
uch practice and considerable feeling 1f it is attempted, oth 
wise the labour is in vain. Vignetting of half-tone work ; 
thing that our cousins seem to have brought to greater per 
tion than we have. a 

It is necessary, in considering picture-books, to discrimin 
between those illustrated from a pictorial or graphic point 
view, and those of a purely decorative character. Sometir 
we have books where a combination of the two motives 
attempted, but often without much success. Some wor 
owing to the nature of the subject, require illustration, bu 
pure decoration is aimed at, it should be either thoroughly v 
done or left alone. Ina plainly printed letterpress book th 
is scope for intelligent work, and it does not always requ 
embellishment to make it what might be ‘considered an artis 
production. 

Much of the work offered as decorative is overdone, and 1 
always in accord with the typographical setting of the pa 
Ornament should be sparingly used and subordinated to ; 
text, and not made to swamp the letterpress. In decorati 
designers occasionally forget that the object is to fill a bla 
space, not to create one ; and, on the other hand, pictorial 
graphic art is usually secondary to letterpress, because it ser 
to elucidate or illustrate the text. Some will go out of th 
way to improvise an opening for their extravagant fancies. . 
one of two facing pages is short, it obviously requires sor 
thing to preserve the balance, and here is the opportunity 
the artist. a 

Absolute harmony does not exist between type and illust 
tion, but it is quite possible to reconcile the two with so 
degree of success, provided due care be exercised. ate 

Truly decorated books are those executed throughout 
the same hand, such as William Blake’s, the illustration a 
lettering being woven as it were into one design, but commerc 
considerations will not-allow of this, therefore the artist a 
printer must help each other. Type letters, as a rule, are c 
ventional in form, so the selection of a p-oper fount, and one 
a suitable size, requires some amount or judgment. 

Again, many of the typographical flower orname1 
employed by the seventeenth and eighteenth-century print. 
were in keeping with prevailing types of those periods, if cc 
sistently used. Gothic. ornament should go with black-let 
type, and designs of'a linear character with Roman type. 
propose to show you on.the screen some slides which v 
demonstrate these simple facts. nit pps: 

It would be out of place for a printer to criticise artis 
work, but I venture. to say that the draughtsman may oft 
do much to produce a good effect by adapting his line, as: 
as possible, to the strength of the letterpress. a 

In printing any work with mechanical reproductions, ~ 
are limited to two kinds of blocks in relief, viz. line and hz 
tone. These can both be used as textual cuts or as full-pa 
illustrations, either separately or backed with type. Separ: 
plates are not, however, limited to these two kinds, but pho 
gravure, lithography, or the various gelatine processes, such 
collotype, may be employed. It is this mixture of the 
processes that I object to, and it should be genera 
deprecated. 

The adoption of many processes in any one volume 
sometimes made worse by the use of a different paper for ea 
kind of picture, with the result that the volume appears to be 
mere sample book of papers and processes. aaa: 

One other thing to be avoided, if possible, is the int 
spersing of plates on smooth paper with text on a roughi 
paper. This may sometimes be prevented by relegating t 
plates to the end of the volume, thus dividing into two sectio 
of (a) letterpress, and (4) illustrations. Tar, 

Referring to those smaller blocks which fall in the lett 
press page, designated as textual cuts to distinguish them frc 
those occupying full pages, from a decorative point of vil 
rectangular blocks are better than those of an irregular 
vignetted shape. It is not satisfactory to see half-tone bloc 
made so that they run into the text in any shape, stepped in a! 
out in fantastic forms, with the letterpress straggling all over t 
page, so that it is confusing to read. The illustrations shou 
be. kept within bounds if possible; that is, within the limit 
the type area. Forthe sake of symmetry full-page blocks shou 
be of the same size as the letterpress page. If a medium size 
block, let it be the precise width if possible. If a small on 
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best to corner it or place it at the side rather than to let it 
in the centre of the type measure or width; this will 
iate the matter being set in short lines on either side 
he block. To have the letterpress broken up into so many 
all lines is very distracting to the reader, and it creates that 
ore of wide or bad spacing. 

One other thing to be avoided is the encroachment of 
inary illustrations on the margin, because this destroys the 
nmetry of the page and the proper balance of the two open 
facing pages. This does not, however, apply to systematic 
jsoration, because anything in the way of a border may 
hance the beauty of the page. 

The placing of illustrations in bookwork is a very important 
‘Atter—this being rendered more difficult if the volume is of 
‘yall size. It is necessary that some consideration be made 
the nature and size of the type employed. All this has an 
‘ect on the proportion of space between block and matter 
jen the position has been determined. If we take a dozen 
rious books of illustrated or decorative character we shall 
‘obably find as many varieties in treatment. No definite rules 
jn be laid down ; much must be left to the judgment of the 
jnter, if not dictated by the editor or author. 

One other point is the treatment of the necessary lettering 
titles to those pictures. These vary a great deal, and one 
‘Je will not apply to all. If possible they should be dispensed 
ith, but if they must be tolerated let these under-lines be 
jzalt with in some intelligent way. If consisting of a short 
“de of one line only they can be thrown into the white space 
‘+ margin, but if occupying more than one line they must be 
eated as part of the picture and allowed for, considering the 
yace at command. Whether these letterings should be placed 
“the centre under the block or range at the side of the block 
only a detail. A definite reason rather than rule of thumb 
sould prevail. 

One reason for the inharmonious appearance of books is 
vat they are frequently put into hand before one has any 
otion of what is to come in the nature of MS., or the extent 
=the same. If it happens to be a volume that is to be 
lustrated no very defined notions are arrived at, but the MS. 
flung to the printer with instructions to proceed in such and 
acha manner. The style of illustration may not be settled, 
even the method of producing the same, and chaos is the 


ssult. 


; BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual report of the Berks Archzological Society states 
that His Majesty the King had graciously consented to 
‘ecome patron of the Society, and the Bishop of Oxford had 
llowed his name.to be associated with the Society as one of 
ssvice-patrons. Funds having at length been provided by 
ae careful and skilful finance of the hon. treasurer, the Society 
vad been able this year to carry out to the full its undertaking 
vith the Corporation. The basement room on the right of the 
Abbey Gateway, under the superintendence of Mr. Ernest 
Ravenscroft, had been adapted to the purposes required, and 
vith the concurrence of the museum committee the librarian 
lad been able to arrange there some objects of considerable 
terest. The year had been a fairly busy one in connection 
ith the Society’s operations. Five meetings had been held at 
Reading, when well-attended lectures were delivered. Two 
‘xcursions took place, and gave much satisfaction to the 
‘nembers and friends who attended them. Detailed references 
vere made to the various meetings and excursions, and to the 
‘isit of the Birmingham Archeological Society to Reading 
ind Aldermaston, and to the discovery of urns at Sunningdale. 
The committee recommended that three guineas should be again 
yoted to the Society of Antiquaries Exploration Fund, in con- 
lection with the Silchester Exploration. It was suggested that 
‘xcursions be made during the summer to the following 
dlaces :—(1) Westbury, Eddington and neighbourhood ; (2) 
Hungerford, Littlecote, &c.; (3) St. Albans. It was hoped that 
ipaper on “Excavations at Little Marlow Nunnery ” would be 
‘tead during the session by Mr. A. Vaughan Williams. 
_ The following officers have been elected :—President, Mr. 
C.E. Keyser, M.A., F.S.A.; vice-presidents, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Windsor, Lord Saye and Sele, the Ven. Archdeacon 
of Berks, Mr. Charles Smith, Mr. F. W. Albury, Mr. H. B. 
Blandy, Mr. James Parker, Mr. J. Okey Taylor, Mr. G. W. 
Mount, M.P., Mr. W. Berkeley Monck ; committee, Mr. R. E. 
Goolden, the Rev. A. Cheales, Mr. G. W. Webb, the Rev. 
Morris Williams, Mr. Challenor Smith, Mr. W. Ravenscroft, 
Mr. Theo. H. White and Mr. A. Ogilvie; hon. sec., the Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield ; hon. treasurer, Mr. W. Ravenscroft; librarian, 
the Rev. Alan Cheales. 
| ‘The General Meeting of supporters of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Museum and Westminster School of Art will be held 
on Thursday next at 4.30 P.M. Mr. W. Emerson will preside. 
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Minor Transepts. 

aleaic chief peculiarity of general form in the English 

Gothic—viz. the eastern minor transept, so finely 
developed at Salisbury—has been called a useless excrescence; 
but it certainly, by the principles of contrast and multitude, 
adds to the apparent extent, and externally conduces nota little 
to variety and beauty of outline. We may account for its 
origin, however, thus :—In cruciform churches there were two 
modes of placing the choir and its furniture ; either in the 
eastern limb, which was most common, or in the centre of the 
cross, as at Winchester, Canterbury, Westminster, - &c. 
This place was especially proper when there was a_ lofty 
lantern over it, as in the Italian duomi and English cathedrals, 
but not in the French, in which accordingly there seems to be 
only one example of this arrangement, viz. at Rheims. This 
plan had the advantage of placing the choir in the most 
imposing spot, where alone the whole building displayed. itself 
in five grand perspectives (the fifth being the tower, which was 
in all these cases originally open as a lantern) ; but it had the 
defect of shutting out the view of the transept arms from the 
nave and from each other, which latter was always the finest 
proportioned vista in the building, because not too lengthy for 
its other dimensions. But the builders of Salisbury seem to 
have aimed at combining the separate excellences of all other 
models, for it combines 1n its varied plan every kind of cross, 
the whole clerestory east of the tower forming even a Greek 
cross of perfect symmetry ; and, notwithstanding the fine open 
view of the principal transept, on entering the choir we find | 
it crossed by another transept, producing by its lateral views 
the same effect as in those choirs which are central. The 
hint was followed more or less completely at Worcester, 
York, &c. 


Nicolas. Poussin. 


Poussin was of all painters the most poetical. He was the 
painter of ideas. No one ever told a story half as well nor so 
well knew what was capable of being told by the pencil. He 
seized on and struck off with grace and precision just that 
point of view which would be likely to catch the spectators’ 
fancy. There is a significance, a consciousness in whatever he 
does (sometimes a vice, but oftener a virtue) beyond any other 


painter. His giants sitting on the tops of craggy mountains as 
huge as themselves, and playing idly on 


their Pan’s-pipes, seem 
to have been seated there these 3,000 years, and to know the 
beginning and the end of their own story. An infant Bacchus 
or Jupiter is big with his future destiny. Even inanimate and 
dumb things speak a language of their own. His snakes, the 
messengers of fate, are inspired with human intellect. His 
trees grow and expand their leaves in the air, glad of the rain, 
proud of the sun, awake to the winds of heaven. In his 
Plague of Athens the very buildings seem stiff with horror. 
His picture of the Deduge 1s perhaps the finest historical :Jand- 
scape in the world. You see a waste of waters, wide, inter- 
minable ; the sun is labouring, wan and weary, up the sky; the 
clouds, dull and leaden, lie like a load upon the eye, and heaven 
and earth seem commingling into one confused mass. His 
human figures are sometimes “o’er-informed” with this kind 
of feeling. Their actions have too much gesticulation, and the 
set expression of the features borders too much on the 
mechanical and caricatured style. In this respect they form 
a contrast to Raphael’s, whose figures never appear to be 
sitting for their picture, or to be conscious of a spectator, or to 
have come from the painter’s brush. In Nicolas Poussin, on 
the contrary, everything seems to have a distinct understanding 
with the artist; the very stones prate of their whereabout : 


' each object has its part and place assigned, and is in a sort of 


compact with the rest of the picture. It is this conscious 
keeping and, as it were, internal design that gives their peculiar 
character to the works of this artist. 


Urns in Christian Churches. 


About fifty years since in St. Olave’s Church, Chichester, 
two Roman urns, of plain character, were found embedded in 
the wall above the arch of the east window. They were placed 
on their sides, with their mouths facing inwards towards the 
church, and there was some appearance of their having 
originally been open. For what purpose, or under what 
feeling, these urns were placed in this singular position it is 
difficult to conjecture. The fact would seem to tally well with 
the supposition that this was an ancient ecclesiastical ‘site. 
The ashes or relics of martyrs might have been enclosed in 
these receptacles in early times, and the vessels preserved 
when, at a later period, the wall was raised and a new window 


inserted. Though, indeed, it is well deserving of consideration 
whether this curious discovery does not indicate a still more 
primitive origin than has been claimed for the singular 
arch which occurs in the lower part of this wall. It has been 
conjectured, by more than one able antiquary, that the aper- 


ture in question might be no other than part of one of the 
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ancient Roman columbaria. These were sepulchral buildings, 
having small apertures like pigeon-holes for the reception of 


urns. Such a one was discovered in the Appian Way, anno. 


1726, supposed to be that of Livia, the wife of Augustus. At 
what time or under what idea this sepulchral building, with ‘its 
inurned remains, was adopted as part of the foundation of a 
Christian church must be mere conjecture. It is also conceiv- 
able that the remains may have been those of martyrs— 
martyrs of the days of St. Alban (about A D. 303) perhaps, and 
fellow-sufferers of his in the days when Britain was still 
Roman. 
Greek and Gothic. 
The distinction between the two styles of architecture recog- 
nised in modern Europe is marked with sufficient clearness. 
The one soars to a great height and abounds in lofty vertical 
lines ; the other attains but an inferior altitude, and abounds 
in prolonged horizontal lines. The one loves the complexity and 
combination of dissimilar parts, the other simiplicity, symmetry 
and unity of outline. The one exhibits itself by deep shadows, 
the other by strong lights. It is not here meant to be denied 
that the Greeks produced effects by alternations of hght and 
shadow, but their alternations were not nearly so great or so 
frequent as those of the Christian architects. They have no 
projecting transepts with dark angles, no huge buttresses— 
their mouldings and the capitals of their columns are convex, 
and never have the deeply cut recesses of our own styles. 
Their alternations of light and shadow are not abrupt, they 
avoid rapid transitions, sudden contrasts, bold projections and 
salient angles ; the shadows melt away into light by softened 
and delicate shading. Respecting the characteristic distinc- 
tions of mouldings, vertical mouldings are almost (perhaps 
entirely) unknown in true Grecian architecture, whereas in 
Gothic they greatly predominate, and’ the horizontal, where 
they occur, take their character and form from the vertical. 
The one is essentially picturesque (in the artistic sense of the 
word), the other is statuesque. The one is the offspring of a 
‘wild and fertile fancy, the other is the production of disciplined 
and scholarlike art. The one is imaginative, the other intel- 
lectual ; the uncontrolled sweetness of Shakespeare’s versifica- 
tion and the studied perfection of Milton’s metre do not differ 
more than do the modes of expression in Christian and 
Classic architecture. In all these characteristics (and the pro- 
fessional reader will suggest many more) the spirits of the two 
Styles are widely different; but they are something more than 
different—they are ‘antithetical—directly opposed to each 
other. The Pointed architecture is the exact antithesis of the 
Grecian, 


Cruciform Churches. 


Most churches present in their ground plan a cross of one 
or other of the following four varieties :— The cross without the 
summit, the cross with summit and but one transverse bar, 
the cross with summit and two transverse bars, and, lastly, the 
cross. with summit and three transverse bars. The different 
forms of crosses with four limbs resolve themselves into two 
‘principal types—the Greek cross of the East and the’ Latin 
cross of the West—which types are again subdivided into many 
varieties. These types were originally common in both Greek 
and Latin churches, but eventually that which is known as the 
Greek cross prevailed in the East and the Latin in the West, 
and this applies in every sort of decoration where the cross is 
used, as well as in the forms of churches. In the earlier 
centuries of the Middle Ages the choir in the churches of the 
West was short, while the nave was proportionately long. 
After the thirteenth century the choir becomes longer, and 
there are even some churches in which the transept is nearer 
‘to the porch than to the apse. In some of the English 
churches the longitudinal nave is divided by two transepts— 
one in the centre, the choir being again divided into two equal 
parts by a second transept—shorter, however, than the first— 
the upper division forming the sanctuary, and the part between 
the two transepts forming the choir. In the decorative arts 
the varieties of. crosses were yet more numerous than in archi- 
tecture, and often present extraordinary peculiarities, some of 
which especially mark hierarchical distinction. 


The Society of Dilettanti. 


With the antiquities of Athens, the name of the Society of 
Dilettanti has been for the last century most intimately asso- 
ciated. Instituted in the year 1734, ‘“‘by some gentlemen who 
had travelled in Italy, and were desirous of encouraging at 
home a taste for those objects which had contributed so much 
to their entertainment abroad,” the first work it publicly pro- 
duced, in 1769, was that which is well known under the title of 
“Ionian Antiquities,” being a minute and scientific account of 
certain ruins in Greece, the remains of the Temple of Bacchus, 
at Teos, and others, under the superintendence of Chandler 
and Revett, assisted by the artist Pars. In the introduction to 
the “Tonian Antiquities,” the following passage, explanatory of 
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professes the strictest ‘regard to truth, it would be disingen 
to insinuate that a.serious plan for the promotion of the 
was the only motive for forming this Society. Friendly 
social intercourse was undoubtedly the first great objec 
view ; but while in this respect no set of men ever kept n 
religiously to their original institution, they have not abandc 
the cause of virti, in which they are also engaged, or forfe 
their pretensions to that character which is implied in 
name they have assumed.” To its valuable assistance, St 
was mainly indebted for the publication of the works y 
Athens which have made his name. famous, and which, : 
having guided and instructed the taste of our architects f 
century, are still the substratum of all modern knowledge 
theory on the- buildings of Greece. The issue of these im 
ant voluines took place at intervals from 1762 to 1816. Ale 
addressed to the Society in 1798 by James Barry, R A,, pr 
the high estimation which he entertained at that period 

influence over the taste of the public in matters of ar ne 
years 1809 and 1835 two volumes of another ai by 
Society appeared, entitled “Specimens of Ancient Sculptu 
prepared after the example ofthe “ Museo Pio-Clementino, 
Visconti, in Italy, and iri?thé same style as the concluc 
volume of the splendid- Musée Francaise under Napoleon, y 
figures and descriptions of various pieces of antique sculpt 
in England, many of which were in the then Townley | 
lection, but the majority in the cabinet of Mr. Richard Pa 
Knight. They were accompanied by an essay from the per 
the latter gentleman, “On the Symbolical Language of Gr 
Art;” and it was in connection with him, though not with 1 
one of his productions, that the Society. was attacked by 
malignant writer of the “ Pursuits of Literature,” in the notes 
that poem; but Mr. R.-P. Knight’s personal quarrel was 

only part of the lampoon that survived its first publication, < 
that only in a few words of reply in the preface to his “ Progr 
of Civil Society,” 1796. In 1817 ‘appeared “The Unedi 
Antiquities of Attica,” under the auspices of the Society, chi 
relating to the temples at Eleusis, near Athens, containing | 
only the “ bird’s-eye views” of Sir William Gell, with the fa 
of which every reader of the “Childe Harold” is acquaint 
but very elaborate and valuable measurements of the Propy] 
of the temple at Eleusis, especially worthy of study, as hav 
been formed on the: model of the similar structure at Athe 
The Society also published the important work by Mr. F. 
Penrose, M.A., entitled, “An Investigation of the Principles 
Athenian Architecture ; or, the Results of a Recent Surv 
conducted chiefly with reference to the Optical Refineme 
exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient. Buildings 
Athens.” 


English Staireases. 


It-was not till about the time of Elizabeth that stairca: 
began to be planned more commodiously in this country, a 
made a decorative feature in the interior of a mansion, F 
though they were greatly improved, the flights being ma 
wider and the steps parallel to eack other, with intermedic 
landings or resting-places between the several flights, a) 
although considerable decoration was bestowed upon the 
the walls being panelled and the parapet of the stairs form 
either by richly carved balusters or open fretwork, frequent 
with heraldic figures of animals on the pedestals at the angl 
of the different flights, the staircase itself was usually enclos 
within a comparatively small area, so as to admit of no gener 
view of the whole of it, there being very little open space, 
well, as it is termed, sometimes none at all. The staircas 
at Aldermaston, Berks, Crewe Hall, Cheshire, and Know! 
Kent, may be taken as examples of the kind. Ata later peric 
staircases in mansions of a superior class were made di 
proportionably spacious, being upon a scale as to size Wi 
which the apartments themselves were not at all in keeping. 


Pompeii. ee 
What always surprises the visitor is the small scale of ever 
thing at Pompeii. The streets are very narrow, but havea hig 
raised foot-pavement and two or three large stepping-stones ; 
the crossings to enable the passenger to pass over dry-shc 
during rains. The shops and ordinary dwellings are of tl 
most minute dimensions—literally too small “ to swing a ¢ 
in ”—and one is puzzled how the inhabitants could have stowe 
themselves away. Even the dwellings of the wealthier inhab 
tants are on a very limited scale; but then it is surprising ho 
elegantly that small space is disposed. As in eastern countrie 
there is generally an open court, with ‘a fountain and a shad 
portico around it, which was probably the general place < 
resort for the family, besides one or two inner chambers—th 
bedrooms being mere nooks and niches. The floors are ever) 
where inlaid with beautiful mosaic, at once cool and ornament 
the walls adorned with frescoes, which display both the love 
art and the corruption of morals with which society was pel 


the principles of the Society, and in some measure serving as 
ts introduction to the public, occurs :—‘As this narrative 


vaded. A striking scene is the Forum, the heart of the cit 
and the great lounging-place of the inhabitants; extensive 


like the streets, very open, with an area surrounded by shady 
‘ticoes. The principal temples and the tribunal of justice 
ned upon it. If weclimb an angle of one of these buildings 
look down upon all this as upon a ground plan—these 
{aples and porticoes being all roofless, though the pillars are 
inding—it is not difficult to repeople this vast and vacant 
jice with all the mingled population of the city—patricians, 
jbeians, priests, senators, loungers, who were wont to con- 
iagate in the shade of its pillared corridors. Still more im- 
assive is the great amphitheatre, where it is generally sup- 
ised the people were assembled at the very moment of the 
‘iption, It is an immense oval, capable of accommodating 
any thousand spectators, and is still in a very good state of 
iaservation, From the topmost bench there is a wide view 
‘er the bay and its shores, while Vesuvius looms up black and 
veatening in the background. Hence the catastrophe comes 
idly home to the imagination ; the mountain belching forth 
etorrents of lava that engulfed Herculaneum, the air black 
th the ashes that buried Pompeii, the horror and consterna- 
b of the inhabitants hurrying down amidst the suffocating 
‘st to the shore of the bay to seek for safety in flight, at the 
(me time that Pliny, crossing over from the distant shore of 
ji, perishes among the obscure crowd of fugitives; it is 
possible to stand here and not to realise the terrible drama, 
‘e scene of which is so clearly unrolled around. But nowhere 
‘es it come home more painfully to the mind than in the dark 
‘derground vaults of the Villa of Diomede, where the very 
_press of the bodies of those who, taking’ shelter from the 
_ ming shower, as the hot dust penetrated deeper and deeper 
‘to its recesses, were there blocked up and suffocated, may 
Ibe seen upon the ash-encrusted wall. 


| 


Persian Gardens. 
The prevailing plan of Persian gardens is that of long 


urallel walks, shaded by even rows of tall umbrageous planes, 
‘terspersed with a variety of fruit trees, and every kind of 
‘ywering shrub. Canals flow down the avenues in the same 
‘deviating lines, and generally terminate in some large 
jarble basins of square or octagon shapes, containing 
Jarkling fountains. Formal as this may seem, and therefore 
je reverse of picturesque, the effect was amazingly grand. 
‘ye number of avenues and canals formed so extended a 
Ivan scene that, when viewed from any point, it appeared a 
‘st wood, with thousands of brilliant rills gliding amongst 
‘ickets. It should be observed that the Persians are not 
‘mtent with one fountain in a canal or basin, but often have 
any small low jets to keep the whole surface of the water in 
titation and to heighten the sparkling effects through the 


liage. 


The Cone in Ancient Art. 


“Tn Assyrian sculpture cone-bearing figures are often found. 
‘hey adorn, as deities, the entrance to peculiar chambers ; 
ithin they appear in the more humble guise of ministers to 
\e king’s necessities, attendants upon the cup-bearer, as a 
‘ink purveyor and drink bearers, as also in the Xanthian 
Jarbles and as guardians of the sacred tree. The cone by 
self decorates the dresses worn by some subjects. Most of 
‘1e cone-bearing figures have horned caps, or caps with horns, 
‘ke the followers of : Bacchus... Tradition attributes to the 
idian Bacchus the thyrsus, borne by the thyrsigers, or cone- 
‘earers of Rome. All the cone-bearers carry a square vessel, 
hich, from being sometimes decorated as a basket, has been 
y some looked upon, but erroneously, as such. Layard says 
was often made of metal. . With respect to the sacred tree 
‘pon which the cone-bearing figures are attendant, or from 


‘hich they obtained their cones, in most countries the cedar or 
le cypress, it was in Assyria a pine, for the cone in the hands 
f Nisroch—the patriarch Asshur deified, according to Raw- 
mson—cannot for a moment be compared with the fruit of the 
edar or the cypress, the connection between which and the 
Jorship of Venus in the systems of the East has been shown 
y M. Lajard, of the French Institute. On one cylinder, 
fadad, the “‘vivifier of mankind,” is handing over a son and 
/eir toa king in front of the sacred tree. What, then, was the 
-Onnection between the pine tree and the pine cone, and the 
‘eremonies of certain chambers, the “ vivifier of mankind ;” 
te worship of the Assyrian Venus, the tree of life, the sacred 
everage of royalty, and the art of cookery? The answer is 
fo be sought for in the uses to which the ancients applied 
-ertain products of the pine. Horace, in accordance with the 
opular opinion, attributed to it the power of insuring long life. 
The peculiar action of the essential oils derived from the 
ifferent kinds of coniferze or pinacez, including the pines, firs, 
} ag cedars, cypresses, junipers, savins, &c., are well known 
2 medical men. The celebrated Bishop Berkeley, in his well- 
flown treatise on the virtue of. tar-water, associated this 
Jivifying or fecundating principle of tar with elemental fire 
ie: latent in the pine tree. Tar-water was, according to Plato, 
ine second of the “ignited juices.”. Layard says, that the 
i: of the Assyrian Venus existed among the Assyrians 
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can scarcely be doubted. In later Assyrian times the attributes 
of the Egyptian goddess Ken got mixed up with those of the 
Assyrian Ashtaroth ; and the lotus partly usurped the place in 
decoration of the cone, which appears to have been succeeded 
in the East by the fire cones of the disciples of Zerdtusht or 
Zoroaster. In Asia Minor, Greece and Rome the cone became 
a mere ornament, except in the festivals of Bacchus, and the 
pine torch (¢da pinea) was still carried at wedding festivals in 
the times of Catullus and Pliny. 


Samuel Prout. 

Born at Plymouth about the year 1784, like his fellow towns- 
men who have distinguished themselves in art, Prout owed 
little to the patronage of his native town, unless their share in 
the praises which he ultimately commanded may be counted to 
them as encouragement. In the Metropolis his first patron 
was Mr. Palser, the printseller, who at that time lived in the 
Westminster Bridge Road, who used to take all his water-colour 
drawings at low prices, and had a ready sale for them. When 
Mr. Palser removed afterwards to the corner of Water Lane, 
Fleet Street, and Mr. Prout had arrived at distinction, the 
latter never omitted grateful mention of the advantages he had 
derived from the acquaintance and transactions of the time. 
He early gained the notice of Mr. Ackermann, and the many 
drawing-books for learners, and other prints which he under- 
took for that gentleman soon gave currency to hisname. His 
transcripts of Gothic architecture at home it is superfluous now 
to commend, When the allied armies had made it safe to 
venture to the Continent, Mr. Prout was among the earliest of 
the English to travel there. His love of the picturesque was 
gratified amid the new and remarkable combinations of form 
which met his eye at Niirnberg and in many of the adjacent 
cities. He was among the first English artists to add to what 
had been already made known of Venice by Canaletto. The 
annual exhibitions of the Water-Colour Society to which he 
belonged have testified to the skill and earnestness of eye and 
mind and hand employed on these to the last. Nor must it be 
forgotten that he was among the first when Senefelder’s newly- 
discovered process was imported into this country to try his 
hand at it. The powers of the art of lithography—though its 
processes may have been improved and amplified amongst us 
since—were never better exhibited than in Prout’s broad and 
vigorous touch. The Landscape Annual is another record of 
his powers. In representing foreign scenes, he gradually 
acquired that broad and convextional mode of representing 
distant architectural features which, though bold, was felt to 
be true, and was at once so new and gratifying to the general 
eye, that his powers of production were often unequal to the 
demands made upon them by the publishers. This great 
success, however, was confined to this peculiar branch ; his 
trees were never successful, and his most beautiful effects are 
generally produced by light thrown upon a tower or high 
building in the middle distance, contrasted with the sky beyond. 
The groups in front of these architectural designs were always 
bright and cleverly arranged, and a symptom of mannerism 
has been noticed in the frequent smallness of the heads of 
these figures. Several engravings were published after his 
works, in line—the “City of Venice,” a large mezzotinto of 
“Chartres Cathedral” and coloured prints of the “ Hotel de 
Ville,” “ Louvain” and views of “ Rouen” and “ Ulm.” 


Christ’s Hospital. 

King Edward had very little to do with the foundation of 
Christ’s Hospital. Both the house itself and the revenues for 
its support came from his predecessor, or were raised by the 
bounty of the citizens themselves, and we do not trace any- | 
thing bestowed upon it in Edward’s letters patent beyond the 
name by which it should be known. And that is nothing 
more than occurred in scores of other instances throughout the 
country, many a grammar school being named the school of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI. or Elizabeth respectively, merely 
because it was established (or in many cases remodelled) under 
authority derived from the sovereign. Moreover, Christ’s 
Hospital was not founded as a school; its object was to rescue 
young children from the streets, to shelter, feed, clothe, and, 
lastly, to educate them—in short, to do exactly what in later 
times has been done by each individual parish for the orphan 
and destitute offspring of the poor... Any high-flown eulogies 
upon Edward’s love of learning are consequently in this case 
wholly misapplied. It does not appear that he even assisted in 
what the citizens were doing at the Grey Friars. All that can 
be affirmed is that he was the founder of Bridewell Hospital, 
and that he recognised Christ’s Hospital and St. Thomas’s, 
which the citizens had already set on foot, the former having 
been originally their own foundation, and the latter having 
become their property by purchase. The story runs that the 
king’s attention was directed to this good work by a sermon 
preached before him by Bishop Ridley in the year 1552, and 
that in consequence the king sent by the bishop a letter to the 
mayor, declaring his special commandment that the mayor 
should travail therein. There is no reason to-doubt that the 
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sermon was preached, or that the amiable king was anxious to 
fulfil the part. required of him, but this was not until after the 
citizens themselves had done what they could, and found that 
they required further aid from the Crown. Bishop Ridley 
himself, in his farewell letter to his friends, written shortly 
before his martyrdom, attributed the. chief merit to the city 
magistrates: first, to Sir Richard Dobbs, in whose mayoralty 
the renewed effort was made, and who invited the bishop into 
the City council-chamber to advise with the aldermen thereon; 
and, next, to his successor, Sir George Barnes, whose 
‘“‘endevour was to have .a House of Occupation set up,” and 
for that purpose procured the princely palace of Bridewell from 
“that godly king, that Christian and peerless prince.” 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible Jor opinions 
expressed by the writers. 


The Queen Victoria Street Fire. 


SIR,—The sad loss of life at the General Electric Com- 
pany’s premises in Queen Victoria Street claims public attention 
in more than an ordinary manner. It is notorious that many 
office and warehouse buildings must necessarily be used 
temporarily for manufacturing purposes, and that individual 
rooms or floors have frequently to serve as workshops ___Legis- 
lation, as it stands to-day, gives the public authorities con- 
siderable control over specific classes of buildings erected 
for specific purposes, but there is little or no control exercised 
as to the use of buildings or parts of buildings for purposes 
other than those for which they were originally intended. It 
is in such buildings that the congregation of a large number 
of workers becomes exceedingly perilous, and the sad loss of 
life on this and other occasions only too clearly shows the 
absolute necessity of greater severity in controlling the use to 
which such buildings are put. 

The serious loss of life on this occasion, following so shortly 
upon a series of deaths in buildings partially used as business 
premises and partially used as tenements (we would here 
particularly refer to the fires at Hackney and St. Luke’s), makes 
it evident that revision in the interests of human safety is 
required in more than one direction, ze. especially in shops 
with dwellings above. Combined with this we have a number 
of large fires in which there has been no loss of life, but in 
which a vast quantity of property has been destroyed, as, for 
instance, in the Cripplegate and the Barbican and the dock 
centres. Our committee wish to urge most emphatically that 
fire prevention legislation requires revision, and that to make it 
effective it must be of a retrospective character. At the same 
time we should like to point out the personal responsibility 
which rests with the owners of the building and the employer 
of labour in seeing to’ the safety of the staff, and that this 
responsibility should be recognised and clearly defined by law. 

It is not the intention of the committee at short notice to 
define what are the reasonable requirements to lirnit loss of 
life, but it is the opinion of the committee that a ready and 
easy means of escape should be provided from the upper part 
of every building in the County of London, both new and 
old —We are, dear Sir (on behalf of the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee), yours very truly, 

EDWIN O. SACHS, Chairman. 
ELLIS MARSLAND, Hon. Secretary. 
June 11, 1902. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., was on Monday elected 
president of the Royal Institute of British Architects. None 
of his predecessors attained the distinction at so early an age. 

The Municipal Art Society of New York have arranged 
a competition for a street electrolier and isle of safety for a 
crossing of Fifth Avenue, New York. 

™M. Letellier, the French contractor, has been enrolled 
in the Legion of Honour. Among his works is the Pont 
Alexandre III. in Paris. 


Mr. W. J. Wadham has arranged to hold in the Royal 
Institute of Water-Colour Painters during the Coronation 
season a British Colonial Art Exhibition, to include works of 
the most eminent artists of the British colonies. It will be 
opened on June 13 by the Duke of Argyll. 

M. Tonquiau has been appointed architect for the new 
theatre which is to be erected in Paris on the Boulevard, near 
the Rue Louis le Grand, 


Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie was elected a Fellow , 
the Royal Society at the annual meeting. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association will ¢ 
morrow (June 14) visit St. Monans, Balcaskie and Pittenweer: 

M. Leygnes, Minister of Public Instruction in the lay 
Cabinet, on Saturday distributed» the prizes at the closin 
meeting of the Congress of French Architects. 

A Replica of Mr. O.. Ford’s ‘statue of General Gordo 
seated on a camel is to be placed temporarily in St, Martin 
Place, London, subject to the approval of the Office of Work: 
The statue will be sent to Khartoum in the autumn. 

The Musée des Arts Décoratifs was officially opene 
last week. It is placed in the Marsan Pavillon of the Louvre 


The Memorial of the late Alphonse Daudet, the novelis 
by M. Saint Marceau, has been set up in the Aveny 
Gabrielle, Champs-Elysées, Paris. o. 

A Decree has been passed by Oxford University providin 
for an expenditure of 730/. upon the repair of the baluster 
and parapet of the Ashmolean building. a 

The Italian Chamber have adopted a Bill sanctionin, 
the construction of an aqueduct from the Apennines throughot 
the province of Apulia. The cost of the undertaking is calcu 
lated at 8,0c0,000/., of which the State and provincial authori 
ties contribute 5,0c0,000/7, the balance to be furnished by th 
contractor in return for a 99 years’ concession. Hitherto n: 
tender has been forthcoming. - 


A Memorial is to be erected on the battlefield of Crecy t 
King John of Bohemia, who was killed in battle fightin; 
against the English forces. 

Three Caves have been discovered near Croydon abou 
14 feet in depth and Ic feet to 12 feet in breadth, one having : 
tunnel 4 feet high leading from it. Such undergroun 
chambers are common in Ireland and Scotland, but are rar 
in England. It has been suggested that they belong to the 
Neolithic age, and that they are Prehistoric places of refuge 
At present the only finds are a number of flints, some charcoa 
and a singularly perfect hammer-head, with a beautifully-drillec 
centre hole. ~ as ae 

The Memorial to those Etonians who have fallen in the 
South African war is to take the form of (1) a record of name: 
in the college chapel ; (2) a commemorative monument in ar 
appropriate position ; and (3) a building worthy of the school. 
including a library and hall. | ie 

The London County Council will make application t 
Parliament in the next session for powers to acquire the free. 
hold of the leasehold portion of the site of the Pimlico Gas 
works and certain premises in Pulford Street, for the purpose 
of erecting an electricity generating station for the Council's 
tramways in the western half of London. ~ 


The Hon. John Collier's /x che Venusberg has been pur. 
chased for the Southport Art Gallery. There was some 
opposition to the transaction. _. : 


St. Oswald’s Transept, Chester Cathedral, will be opened 
on the 27th inst. The restoration has been carried. out by 
Messrs. Thompson, of Peterborough, under the direction of 
Mr. Blomfield. ) “ya : = 

The Cloth Hall at Newbury has just passed from the 
Charity Commissioners into the hands of the Mayor and an 
influential committee, who intend restoring the building and 
converting it into amuseum of local antiquities and an art 
gallery as the town memorial of Queen Victoria. This will cost 
more than 2,000/, The architect is Mr. Francis Mount. 


The Exhibition of the sign-boards which have been pre- 
pared for the competition suggested’ by M. E. Détaille, the 
painter, will be opened in Paris on November 1, and will con- 
tinue until the 15th.. The Municipal Council have offered 
10,000 francs towards the prizes. 

The Duke of Connaught, as Grand Master of the United 
Grand Lodge of England, will lay the foundation-stone of the 
new buildings of the Charing Cross Hospital on June 20 with. 
full Masonic ceremony. Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll), 
who is president of the hospital, has signified her intention of 
being present. 

The Foundation-stones of St. Paul’s new Congregational 
church, Standishgate, Wigan, have been laid in the presence of 
a large assembly. The old church was built 117 years ago, an 
in consequence of its decay it was decided, to provide a new 
building at an estimated cost of about 6,000/. $40 

. Holy Trinity parish church,. St. Anne Street, Liver- 
pool, which was seriously damaged by fire in January last, 
has been reopened for Divine service after undergoing 
complete renovation. The damage done to the building 
by the fire has been repaired by Mr. W. Hall, under the 
direction of the diocesan surveyor, Mr. G. Bradbury, while the 
organ built by Gray & Davison has been in the hands of 
Messrs. Rushworth, of Mill Lane. In addition to these repairs. 
other improvements have been effected. 
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In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 


connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
an the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising jrom the provisions of this 
difficult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will Jurther 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers, All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,” Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to recetve from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good Saith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our enserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 

appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 

ticularly requested that information of this description be 

forwarded to the Office, Imperial Luildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


_ THE CORONATION. 


SLES Cie H 

THE ARCHITECT will be published on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. All Adver- 
tisements, Tenders, and Contracts 
Open intended for insertion in that 
issue must be received at the 
Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, not later than 3.30 p.m. on 
Tuesday, June 24, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DEPTFORD.—Aug. 30.—Competitive designs are invited 
for a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 100/., 752. 
and 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
Orchard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 


- Deptford, S.E. 


Kindly write for Price List to the 
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' HARTSHILL. — June 16.— The committee of the North 
Staffordshire infirmary and eye hospital, Hartshill, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, invite designs for a home for nurses at Hartshill, Stoke- 
on-Trent. Particulars may be obtained on application to Mr. 
Albert E. Boyce, secretary and house governor. 

INDIA.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited. for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited or, ne 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 250/,, 
1507. and too/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs. Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of too/., 50/. and 
25/. are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—Designs are invited for municipal 
buildings, fire station, public baths, &c. Premiums of 200/., 
Too/, and 5o/. are offered for the three best designs in order of 
merit. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor to the Council, Totten- 
ham. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—June 27.—Competitive designs are 
invited for a new higher-grade school to accommodate 1,200 
children, schoolkeeper’s house, &c., proposed to be erected’ in 
Elwick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. 
Premiums of 75/7. and 35/. respectively. Mr. J. Robson Smith, 
clerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACTON.—June 24.—For erection of public baths in Salisbury 
Street, Acton, Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 242 High Street, 
Acton. 

ALDERSHOT.—June 19.—For erection of a church at 
Badshot Lea, near Aldershot. Mr. C. H. M. Mileham, Badshot , 
House. 


Bacup.—June 21.—For repairs at the baths. Particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Borough Surveyor. 

BILLINGE.—For erection of a boiler-house near Billinge 
Hill, Lancs, Mr, Alfred Darlington, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Billinge. 

BIRKDALE.—June 16.—For erection of a chapel and lodge 
at the new cemetery, Liverpool Road, South Birkdale. Mr. 
Albert Schofield, architect, 45 Weld Road, Birkdale. 

BRADFORD.—June 19.—For extension of the engine-house 
at the new electricity works, Valley Road, Bradford. Messrs. 
Mawson & Hudson, architects, 2 Exchange, Bradford. 


BRISTOL.—June 18.—For construction of a relief culvert in 
Broadweir, from Narrow Weir to Lower Castle Street. Mr. 
T. H. Yabbicom, city engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 

BRIXTON.—June 23.—For converting the baths in Ferndale 
Road into a technical institute. Particulars at the General 
Section of the Architect’s Department, London County Council,’ 
18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Fig. 5 is an Illustration of “VERITY’S PATENT” 


CHAIN OPENER AND FASTENER, 


Specially adapted to Stand Sheet Windows, or any ordinary windows hinged at or near the bottom, and opening inwards, 
Can also be made to fix on either right or left hand side when so ordered. 


Makers :— 


PRED VERITY & SON (late Verity Bros.) 
: CALL LANE, LEEDS. | 
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BROOMHILL.—June 20.—For erection of store premises and 
manager’s house at Red Row. Mr. Thos. Tulip, Whinney 
Hill, Choppington. 

CARSHALTON.—June 16.—For erection of a convalescent 
hospital at Carshalton, Surrey. Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, 
architects, 2 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S W. 

CORNWALL —June 2:.—For rebuilding the battery-house 
at Portreath. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, 
Redruth. 

CupworTH.—June 21.—For erection of a church at Grime- 
thorpe Colliery, near Cudworth, Yorks. Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, architect, Durham. 

DEWSBURY.—June 16.—For erection of a covered market 
én Corporation Street. Mr. G. Trevelyan Lee, town clerk, 
Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

DuDLEY.—June 18 —For erection of two cemetery chapels 
and entrance lodge at the new cemetery, Stourbridge Road. 
Mr. John Gammage, borough engineer and surveyor, Town 
Hall, Dudley. 

ENFIELD —-For erection of three detached houses and five 
shops at Bush Hill Park, Enfield. Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, 
architects, 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

EALING —June 19.—For erection of a branch library, West 
Ealing. Mr. Wm. Ruston, town clerk, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 

EDMONTON. — June 17.— For erection of schools at 
Montague Road and Houndsfield Road. Each_ school has 
four departments, and will accommodate 1,360 children. Mr. 
H.W. Dobb, architect, 99 Church Street, Lower Edmonton. 

FULHAM.—June 19 —For erection of engine and accumu- 
llator-rooms, boiler settings and flue work, &c. Mr.E. J. Mott, 
clerk to the Guardians, 75 Fulham Palace Road, London, W. 

GISLINGHAM.—For erection of a large building at Gisling- 
ham, Suffolk. Mr. W. Kerry, Post Office, Gislingham. 

HALIFAX —June 16.—For erection of two pairs of semi- 
detached villas on the Stafford House estate, Huddersfield 
Road. Messrs. Richard Horsfall & Son, architects, 224 Com- 
mercial Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—June 18.—For alterations at Popples, Holm- 
field Mr. Frederick Fielding, architect, 7 Fountain Street, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—June 21 —For erection of five houses in Shaw 
Street, Holywell Green Messrs. Chas. F. L: Horsfall & Son, 
architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


HAMPSTEAD.—June 19 —For construction of public con- 
veniences at South End Green. Mr. O. E, Winter, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead. 

HERNE —June 23.—For cleansing, repainting and general 
repairs of the isolation hospital wards and offices at West End, 
Herne, Kent, and for laying about 580 feet of 4-inch and 160 
feet of 6-inch stoneware pipes, the building of inspection- 


chambers, fixing of gullies, ventilation shafts and the building ~ 
of cesspools for the drainage of the said hospital. Mr. W. D. 


Statham, architect, Eddington, near Canterbury. 

HULL.—June 18.—For taking-down part of the existing 
premises and rebuilding the Empress inn, Alfred Gelder 
Street. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city architect, Town Hall, Hull. 


ILFORD.—June 23.—For erection of a boys and girls’ 
school for 880 children, with latrines, play-sheds, &c., at The 
Horns, Ilford, Essex. Mr. C. I. Dawson, architect, Bank 
Buildings, Ilford. 

IRELAND.—-June 30.—For erection of five single one-storey 
cottages at level-crossings between Moira and Belfast, also one 


single-storey cottage near Belturbet, for the Great Northern — 


Railway Company of Ireland. Mr. T. Morison, secretary, 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

KENDAL.—June 19 —For additions and improvements to 
the Old Hutton National schools. Mr. John Stalker, architect, 
Kendal. 

KESWICK.—June 18.—For erection of banking premises at 
Keswick for the Carlisle and Cumberland Banking Co, Mr. 
J. H. Martindale, architect, Viaduct Chambers, Carlisle. 


LEEDS —June 18.—For erection of shops and warehouse 
premises in North Street and Lower Brunswick Street, Leeds. 
Messrs. Thomas V/inn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, 
Leeds 

LrzpDs —June 21 —For erection of public baths in Broad 
Lane and Calverley Lane, Bramley. Mr. J. Lane Fox, archi- 
tect, 13 Park Square, Leeds. 

LEEDS —June 23—For erection of south aisle and other 
works at St. James’s Church, Woodside, Horsforth Mr. 
James B. Fraser, architect, § Park Square, Leeds. 

LONDON.—June 17 —For erection of Thackeray, Dickens 
and Coram Buildings, Herbrand Street, W.C., for the London 
County Council. Particulars at the Architect’s Department, 
Housing of the Working Classes Branch, London County 
Council, 19 Charing Cross Road, S.W. 


MANUFACTURED 


PATENT Ii 


BY THE 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars from MAJST OR Co. 


‘SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
Payments extended over any number of years for Vestries, Corporations, and District Oouncils. 


Perfect Foothold. Cope and Work like Natural Stone. No Laminations. 
Face equal to a Polished Flag. Natural York Stone Appearance. i 
+ 


AL 
Ss ve 


_ No Air Cavities. _Non-Porous. Frostproof. 
Wear alike full Depth of Slab. | 
Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. W 


Never becomes Slippery. 


Head Offices: HALIFAX, 


IDURATED 


PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. City Offices: 24 Gt. St. Helen's, London, E.C. 


Works—_-MILLWALL, 


£HOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE MAN- 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAVING, SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, &c. 


Solignum 
Wood Preservative. 


Ltd. Solignum Depot, 


E. 


and is a pleasing 
Stain. | 
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& 


NONSLIP STONE CO. 


London, N.W.: 22 SOMERS TOWN (Midland Railway): 
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MACCLESFIELD.—June 17.—For repairing two chimney 
stacks at the gas-works in Hibel Road. Mr. E. L. Newbigging, 
engineer, Gasworks. 

MANSFIELD —June 16.—For alterations to and fitting-up 
part of the basement of the town hall buildings as public 
conveniences. Mr. J. Harrop White, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Mansfeld. 

MANSFIELD —June 16 —For alterations and additions to 
public baths. Mr. J. Harrop White, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Mansfield. 

MARGARETTING.—June 17.—For erection of a pair of 
| cottages. Mr. Rd. Mawhood, architect, 2 Market Road, 
| Chelmsford. 

NEWCASTLE UPON-TYNE.—June 30 —For erection of public 
| conveniences for ladies and gentlemen at St. Nicholas Street. 
Mr. Charles S. Errington, architect, Victoria Buildings, 
i Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
NOTTINGHAM.—June 19.—For erection of a Wesleyan 
church. at Netherfield, near Nottingham. Messrs. W. J. 
Morley & Son, architects, 269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

PETERSFIELD.—June 17.—For erection of a Wesleyan 
| church and schools. Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, architects, 
| Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 

: PLAWSWORTH —June 18 —For erection of two cottages at 
Plawsworth, for the North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. 
. William Bell, architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
PLYMOUTH.— June 26 —For two additional boiler-seatings 
| and engine-bed at the electricity works, Prince Rock. Mr, 
James Paton, borough engineer, Town Hall, Plymouth, 
PONTEFRACT.—J'ne 17.—For erection of four houses in 
Beechwood Avenue. Mr. William Hurst, architect, Pontefract 
PURTON.—July 3.—For alterations at Purton workhouse, 
| Wilts Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect, 35 Regent Street, 
| Swindon 

ROTHERHAM.—June 25. —For erection of tramcar sheds, 
| with workshop, offices, men’s rooms, &c., in Rawmarsh Road. 
Mr. J. Platts, architect, Rotherham 

RuGBy.—June 17. For erection of, five shops, assembly 
hall, educational rooms, &c., in Chapel. Street, Rugby. Mr. 
Ve T Franklin, architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 

ST. JUST.—June 20. For renovation and reseating of Bos- 
caswell B.C. chapel, St. Just, Cornwall. Mr. John Maddern, 
Pendeen. 
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ST. PANCRAS.—June 17.—For erection of dwellings for the 
working-class on land in Great College Street. Mr. Keith D. 
Young, architect, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 


SCOTLAND.—June 16.—For erection of a dwelling-house at 
Greenburn Farm, Tyrie; a byre, stable, &c, at Muirsione 
Farm, Tyrie; a new stable and reroofing, &c., of part of 
present steading at Newmill Farm, Rathen. Mr. A. G. Brown, 
Witchill, Fraserburgh, 


SCOTLAND.—June 21.—For extension of premises in Prim- 
rose Place, Alloa. Mr. James Mitchell, architect, Alloa. 


SCOTLAND —June 23 —For minor alterations in connection 
with the schools of the Edinburgh School Board. Mr. Carfrae, 
3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—July 5.—For erection of buildings for a college: 
in George and Montrose Streets, Glasgow. Mr. H. F. Stocek- 
dale, secretary, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, 38 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH.—June 23—For erection of a work- 
house and infirmary adjoining Wormwood Scrubs. Messrs. 
Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 

SOUTHAMPTON.— June 17.—For erection of a nurses’ home 
adjoining the hospital in Fanshawe Street. Messrs. Ruault & 
Young, architects, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


SOUTHWARK.— June 25.—For erection cf additional build- 
ings at the rear of the town hall, Walworth Road, S.E. Mr. 
J. A. Johnson, town clerk, Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E, 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—For alterations to fifteen houses at 
Sowerby Bridge. Mr. J. Crawshaw, architect, Essleshill, 
Bradford. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—June 23.— For erection of oxide floor 
and steel superstructure, also concrete retaining wall, boundary 
wall, foundation for columns, forming concrete oxide floor, &c , 
in’ connection with proposed extensions at the gasworks, 


Sowerby Bridge. Mr. A. W. Bissell, engineer, Gasworks, 
Sowerby Bridge. 

STARBECK.—June 17.—For erection of St. Andrew’s 
school, Starbeck, Yorks. Messrs T. H. Healey & F. Healey, 


architects, 42 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


THORNTON.—June 27.—For erection of twenty-nine houses, 
&c., at Thornton, Yorks. Mr. Medley Hal), architect, 
29 North Gate, Halifax. 


THE WOOD CARYING 00, 


LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


(1871. 


Telephone, 
862. 


SCUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 


” 


a5 


Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 


MT TTT 
4 - 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer. | 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co, 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 


“ak 


| “POT, CASSELS & & y MILLIAMSO, PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHERWELL 


OATALOGUES FREE. 


JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


WOOD TURNERY, O48 SEA GREEN STONE, 
MOTTLED GREEN STONE, 


PRICES ON APPLIOATION. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


RICHARD D2. BATCHELOR, 


Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 


Newels, &c. 


os ge 

+ ac? pr” 8p. La, % 
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73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. . 


- 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE) 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns. 


W. JAMES & CO. 


? |WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 


STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
DECORATIVE GLASS 
kor ECCLESIASTICAL, DOMESTIC & Business PURPOSES. 
Telephone No, 21 King’s Cross. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 

9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch, ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 


Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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TUCKINGMILL.—June 19.—For new seating and _ other 
joiners’ work, also for painting and decorating and for heating 
apparatus on the high-pressure system at the Wesleyan chapel, 
Tuckingmill. Mr. S. Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


ULVERSTON.—June 23.—For alterations and additions to 
premises lately occupied by the Bank of Liverpool. Messrs, 
J. W, Grundy & Son, architects, Ulverston, 

WAKEFIELD.—For erection of house in Bradford Road. 
Mr. Willie Wrigley, architect, 6 Westgate, Wakefield. 

WAKEFIELD.—June 18.—For erection of an infirmary at 
the workhouse, Hemsworth, near Wakefield. Mr. T. H. 
Richardson, architect, Hemsworth. 

WALES. — June 16. — For alterations and additions to 
Llwyndyrus CM. chapel, Fourcrosses, near Pwllheli. Mr. 
Evan Lewis, Tyddyn Cestyll, Fourcrosses, Chwilog, R S.O. 


WALES.—June 16.—For erection of classrooms, painting and 
renovating present chapel and schoolroom at the Welsh 
Baptist chapel, Cwmaman. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, Clifton 
Street, Aberdare. 

WALES.—June 16.—For erection of a house, Cwmaman. 
Messts. J. Llewellin Smith,& Davies, architects, Aberdare. 


WALES.—June 16.—For erection of four cottage villas at 
Tal-y-llyn, near Brecon. Mr. Hy. Waters, architect, Beaufort. 

WALES.—June 16.—For rebuilding stable wing and covering 
cattle courts at Thornhill, Clackmarras. Messrs. A. & W. 
Reid & Wittet, architects, Elgin. 


WALES.—June 17.—For alterations and additions to the 
Cross Keys Board school, Cross Keys, Mon, Mr. E. H. 
Johnson, architect, Risca. 

WALES.—June 17.—For erection of a coalhouse and care- 
taker’s room at the Pontyrhyl Board school, Bettws, the en- 
largement of the school windows and the provision of separate 
access for boys and girls, draining, levelling, kerbing, chan- 
nelling and asphalting the playground and the extension 
thereof, Mr. D. Edmonds, Capel Bach, Llangonoyd, near 


, Richard Henry Middleton, borough surveyor, Walsall. 


WALES.—June 23 —For extension of the premises of the 24 
Mr, J. Rees 


Ynishir and Wattstown Co-operative | Society. 
architect, Pentre. 


WALES.—June 24.—For making roads and erecting fifteen hs 
to thirty houses at Blackwood, Mon.. Messrs. James & Morgan, _ 


architects, Charles Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—June 28.-—For alterations and additions to the 
Bedwas Bridge schoo], Bedwas, Mon. 
architect, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 


WALES —July 4—For extension of schools at Gilfach 
Goch. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre Rhondda, 


Mr. John H. Phillips, 


WALSALL.—June 28.—For alterations and additions to car- 


shed and repairing and painting shed, and the construction of 


workshops, stores and outbuildings at rear of same, the con- __ 


struction of manager’s office and caretaker’s residence, and 
erection of boundary walls and entrance gates and piers. Mr. 


WEST BROMWICH.—June 23 —For erection of schools in 


Oak Lane and Lodge Road, West Bromwich, to accommodate 
1,150 children. 
West Bromwich. : 


Mr. Alfred Long, architect, 21 New Street, | 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—June 14.—For erection of stone ie . 
gate piers and coping, and fixing of railings, &c, at Knight- 


stone. Mr. Hugh Nettleton, surveyor, Town Hall, Weston- 
super- Mare. 


WHEATLEY HILL —June 16.—For erection of twenty-eight 


workmen’s houses at Wheatley Hill Colliery. Weardale Steel, 
Coal and Coke Company, Ltd, Thornley Colliery Office, 
Thornley, R.S O. eget). 
WIDNES —June 20.—For erection of a Wesleyan chapel in 
Albert Road, Widnes. 
Wednesbury. 
WOOLWICH.—July 3.—For erection of twenty-five houses 
in Barge House Road and Woolwich Manorway, North Wool- 
wich. Mr. Arthur B. Bryceson, town clerk, Town Hall, Wool- 


Mr, C. W. D. Joynson, architect, 


Bridgend. 


WALES —June 18.—For erection of a chapel at Ponkey, 
Messrs. Richard Owens & Son, archi- 


Rhos, near Ruabon. 
tects, 3 Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 


WALES —June 21.—For erection of 
Pontardulais. 
Llanelly. 


Mr. W. Griffiths, architect, Falcon Chambers, 


wich. 


WORKINGTON.—June 23 —For erection of a dwelling-house — 
in Napier Street, Workington. 


> 


Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co, 


architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. . 


a church at Hendy, 


WORTHING.—June 16.—For erection of a circular bric 
chimney-shaft at the electric generating station, High Street, 


Worthing, 140 feet high from the ground level and 7 feet 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lta., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, EH.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE'S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. ; 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. | 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10'6 per ream. 
LANE, 


OLDACRES & CO., 52 CHANCHRY 


LONDON, W.C. 
‘Quantities ’’ Box, 14”x9"”x5", 2s, each. é 
Telephone No. 1750 Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
nmarded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS. LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light, 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
’ equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


““Quantities’' Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5-in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


Jatalogues on Application. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. 


London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. aap 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). — he 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up ta 
73 inches wide). TE eek 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8differentkinds), = 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, a 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, — 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


ee geet ~ 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, = — 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. ar 

Telephone No. 185 Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address, * Cartoons, London.” 
a 


LIGHTNING “S 
CONDUCTORS. 

Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, iS : 

W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. pal 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 
Telegrams, ‘““FURSZ, NOTTINGHAM.” be 


BEECHINGS, LTD. 
“ What we : 


can do am 


for YOU.” 
Write us to send you, Post Free, the above beautifully 
printed Pamphlet. ; 


—~163 STRAND — 


Gilt Lettered. 


Price 12s. 60. Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, E.C- 
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6 inches inside diameter at the top. Mr. W. Verrall, town 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Worthing. 


WREXHAM.— June 16.—For construction of sanitary con- 
veniences at the cemetery. Mr. Thomas Bury, town clerk, 
Willow Road. 

WYNDHAM Row. — June 17. — For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Board schools, Wyndham Row, Cumberland. 


Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects, Victoria) Buildings, 


Workington. 


THE RICHMOND HILL VIEW. 


THE High Sheriff of Surrey, Mr. Max Waechter, has sent the 
following letter to the Mayor of Richmond :— 

. The Terrace House, Richmond, Surrey :: 
. June 5, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Aldin,—As High Sheriff of Surrey, I contem- 


plated giving a /ée and fireworks in Richmond Park in celebra- 


tion of His Majesty’s Coronation, but by a lucky chance an 


- opportunity has presented itself to commemorate that event in a 


form which will be more lasting and will benefit a much, larger 
number of people. You will, perhaps, be aware that by the 
death of Mrs. Metchim, Petersham Lodge, which is the core of 
the Richmond view on the south side of the river, came into 
the market, and that to prevent this property from falling into 
the hands of speculators or speculative builders, I at once 
secured that part of it which belonged to the Metchim family. 
I have now come to terms with the owner of the remainder, the 
Earl of Dysart, and shall shortly be the owner of the freehold 
of the whole property. 


I am about to grant a lease of the property to the 


Princess of Wales’s Holiday Home for Governesses at a 


nominal rent, and subject to stipulations for the maintenance of 
the exceptionally fine trees on the estate and certain building 
restrictions. Subject to this lease, and subject to similar 
stipulations as to the maintenance of trees and restrictions of 


' building, I desire to offer the freehold to the town of Richmond 


with the object of preserving the view from Richmond Hill. 
I think the conditions can best be arranged with your town 
clerk, and shall be happy to confer with him in case my offer 
is accepted by the Richmond Town Council.—Believe me, dear 
Mr. Aldin, yours very truly, 


(Signed) MAX WAECHTER. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


Fibrous Plaster 


TENDERS. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


For erection of hospital buildings. 
Sons & CANTRELL, architects. 


Messrs. JOHN EATON, 


T. & W. Meadows . - £30,485 oO O 
L. Pike & Co.. = ~ ; (20.71 GR Or FO 
T. Dean . : - A 29,550 O O 
W. A. Peters & Sons P = a 26,220 1.0.0 
E. Marshall F , . : 29,197 O O 
J. Ridyard : ‘ ; : : 28,880 0 o 
H. J. Whitehead 28,750 0 0 
Garside, Barnes & Co. 28,700 O O 
S. & J. Smethurst 28,5co O O 
J..Gibson & Son. ; ‘ ; ; +t 2h 100s. OF Oo 
W. Storrs, Sons & Co, Stalybridge (ac- 
cepted ). j : a . : : . 28,199 0 O 
AYLESBURY. 
For drainage and other works in the parish of Haddenham. 
. £374 0 0 


W. Rose, Haddenham, Thame (accefied ) 


BELPER. 


For construction of 7co yards of 9-inch and 6-inch sanitary 
pipe sewers, with manholes, &c, construction of septic 
tanks, bacteria beds and underdrainage of land for dis- 
posing of the sewage of Mapperley. Mr. Robt. C. 


CORDON, engineer, Hazelwood, near Derby. 


A. Cooper . : i 2 ‘ . £640 17 9 
J. Cooper & Son. : d . 634 10 0 
A. Booth - : ; - 59010 9 
G. F. Tomlinson . i , » 548 0 O 
J. Coupe, jun. ° : Oat Ore ae: 
Cox & Son . : q 30a 10 
G. Oldershaw Ce eat 7 oe: 
A. Hingley . 5II--5 40 
J. Holme 510 10 oO 
A. Jewell 493 17 10 
W. Fletcher 2 5 : , : . 491.10 0 
Cope & RAyNoR, 6 Gregory Street, Lenton, 
Nottingham (accepted ) ‘ 489 I4 Oo 


pvt 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Roulded or Plain, 


_ IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
‘Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
_. OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


SAVE TIME. 
SAVE MONEY. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Guitablefor all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
- as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
ILDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
4 with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


>. For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 
| errr sr rm 


THE VALLONGO SLATE AND 
MARBLE QUARRIES CO., LtD., 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLATE SLABS of any dimensionsfor 
Public Baths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &¢., &c. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


To MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, | 


FARMS, &c, Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Expert Water Finder, Artesian and other Wells Bored and 


He Sunk, giving abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated | 
books free.—Address, W. STONE, Artesian and Con- 
_ Sulting Well Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby. ! 


LiN 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. 
CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. | 
ESTIMATES FOR SPEOIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


\Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 
NEW ConsraUeras 


Builders’ Air Crates. 


STEEL BARS 
CALVANISED. 


Send for Catalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 

PADIHAM, LANCS 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


London Office : 7 Quality Court, 
~ Chancery Lane, W.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 


lootways, Damp Courses, Roctings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &e, 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


he. (Successors to 
] CHAS. WATSON,F.R,S.A.,& HILL & HEY 


| 4 Ventilating Engineers, 
- Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
. SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zinc 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 
Price Lists, Oatalozues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
* Ventilator, Halifax." 


REw. No 321530 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coacn-housss, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO J8Q5%, 2 
HM. GOVERNMENT (2 aeyi aR 


Every description of Asphatre laid and supplied 


ESTABLISEED 
1851. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
} 


LONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


BEVEBLEY. BRENTWOOD. 
for erection of a pavilion for 120 patients, and for alterations | For erection of twenty-nine workmen’s dwellings. Mr: JAMES 
and additions to the admin'strative department of the East E FOTHERGILL, surveyor. 
Riding lunatic asylum. Mr, C. H, HEBBLETHWAITE, J. Smith & Sons : . : : ‘s £7,395 oo 
architect, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. S Parmenter . ; ‘ : : : eed ekode, 
Murgatroyd & Son. : ? ‘ : » £24,789 roe) ere eee , ee eae n 2 
Nicholson & Son . ; : : ; 24,488 o oO EW 6 
<q; Paper ik. : : ; ; f : - 24,475 0 0 ests ; ‘4 c i ‘ - O27 ae 
if Pavitt & Sons A é : s ; | Of7 03a 
Potts & Foley. : 5 A : i 7 B2A, 07.5010. 0 J. ‘ ee 
CAT ann 23,997 0 0 Legg & Clarke. z : A ; » 6,825) eee 
Be ES TAP ec a ee en ee Oak Building Compafy <°" . . .> 2). 3@,200useummm 
T. F. Ullathorne” . : : : : 0 2,988 3 45 
J. Constable 22,845 0 Oo Myall & Upson . 5,883 9 o 
: ; ; | q 5 ss Sah : HARRIS & Row, LTD , Shoeburyness (Brow. 
sionally accepted is : «4 45920, (Oma 
BIRSTAUL. BRIGHTON. eee 
for erection of an infectious diseases hospital at Foxhall, For supply and fixing furniture and fittings at the public HMiaes 
Yorks, Mr, J. W. BURROWS, architect, Birstall. and art galleries. Mr. FRANCIS J. C. May, borough 
Accepted es engineer 
W. & H. Sykes, Morley, excavating, drainage, masonry, Chipperfield & Butler : : . 8h 640 137050 
brickwork, &c. Field & Co. : } a 3 p 1,382 16 6 
M. Willans & Son, Birstall, carpenter and joiner. -General Builders Co. Tas ‘ ‘ «0,330 
E. Walker & Co, Heckmondwike, plumber and glaz er. Shoolbred & Co. ; 4 : : ; - «1 255.a cen 
W. Parker & Sons, Heckmondwike, plasterer. Library Supply Co. . 1,186 I0 6 
J. M. Thornton & Sons, Heckmondwike, slater. HAMPTON & SONS, London, S Ww. (accepted) « 1,194 10 6 
T. Battey, Driglington, painter. North of England Furnishing Com 1,125), 50ne 
} DARLINGTON. 
BOSTON. . For construction of a three-lift gasholder, 140 feet diameter, at 
for additions, &c, to fever hospital, Skirbeck, Lincs: Mr. the gasworks. ‘ 
JAs. ROWELL, architect, Pereuen Offices, Boston. Accepted tenders 
J. W. Pinder : F ; Y E .- £458 0 oO Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield, gasholder. 
Hipwell & Co. . . 4 A . ‘ - 438 © 0] Smith Bros. (Burnley), Ltd , Burnley, Lancs, gasholder tank. 
J. Leafe : : : : ; ‘ : 3 AAS ek Anes DARTMOUTH. 
TH CR oe Coe ee #2 Oia, Var street works. Mr. ARTHUR SmiTH, CE, borough 
surveyor. 
J. Lucas, Boston (accepted )| : ; ; +5 390 0% 0 RT. Pillar £1783 19.2 
ReeCoP lari ; : ; ‘ : » 1,629 15 Io 
M. Bridgman . 1,485 18 
BRADFORD. 8 ) 9 
or painting twenty-four through houses in Jesmond Avenue, S. F, CLOTHIER, Street, Somerset (accepted) . 1340 5.7.93 
and for erecting palisading at same. - Messrs. A. GADIE DERBY. 
& Co, architects, Century Buildings, Sunbridge Road, | For sewerage works authorised by the Corporation Act, 19OI. 
Bradford. A. W. SMITH & SONS, Birmingham* ;SlZGis5 “Ooo 
HoBpson & HAIGH, 100 Leeds Road, Windhill (accepted. * Accepted by. the drainage committee subject to the 


Also tendered :—W. H. Oxley, F. Copley, W. Priestley. approval of the Council. 


ae 


MEE HAM HiLMu AND DOULTING enon co. . 
(Incorporating The Ham -Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) z 

Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St.. STRAND. : 
a 


“impermeable” Concrete Paving 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLY FO? FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, FOOTPATHS, &c. 


ARTIFICIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Heads, Window: 
Dressings, &C. Fireproof Floors and stairs, 


=. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON, N.E. 


NTILATION AND WARMING 


By Mecnanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air, - . 
THE AIR GF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO IG TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN BE REFERRED TO, 
MA DEHIR A Is BRO GES Pare) a2 LD Ac tae 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St.), LONDON, E. c : 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. ’ 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Introduced. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, NW. 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross, Telegraphic Address, “ Veneer, London.’ 


Jone 13, 1902.) 
DURHAM. 


for erection of Wesleyan church (with s 
Durham. Messrs. W. J. MORLEY 
Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

Accepted tenders. 


"| 


mason. 


J. Lindley, Great Wilson Street, L 


Total, £8,200. 
, EGREMONT. 


|. for rebuilding a house and premises at S 
Cumberland. — 


Accepted tenders. 
Tyson & Sons, mason and 


FARSLEY. 


Mr. WALTER D. 
Stanningley. 
Accepted tenders. 
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Hi. Worsnop & Co, Scarborough Street, West Hurtlepool, 
J. W. Rudd, Skipton Road, Harrogate, joiner. 


B. Sugden & Sons, Manningham, Bradford, plasterer. 
Varley & Son, Thornton, Bradford, painter. 
W. T. Blakey, Castle Clare, Durham, slater. 


T. B. Leece, plumber and glazier. 
Note.—The company will do the joinery. 


for reconstruction of boiler-house and dye-house and erection 
of a brick chimney at the Cape Mills, Farsley, Yorks. 
GILL, architect, Summerville Terrace, 


13 . 


SUPPLEMENT 1 


HARROGATE. 
For erection of a pair cf semi-detached villas, Harlow Oval, 
Harrogate. Messrs. BLAND & Bown, architects, Harro- 
gate 


pire) and schools at 
& SON, architects, 


Accepied tenders. 

Nettleton & Co, Hill Top House, Bilton, Harrogate, mason. 
k. W. Ledger, Strawberrydale Road, Harrogate, joiner. 
G. Thompson, Park Lane, Leeds, plumber. 

J. Platts, Saville Street, Wakefield, plasterer. 

W. Atkinson, Kirkstall Road, Leeds, tiler. 

Hutton, Shipley, painter. 


eeds, plumber. 


HOUGHTON-LE-S§PRING. 


For tar macadamising about 2,700 square yards of roadway in 
Back Prospect Row, Back Quarry Row and Back Henry 
Street. Mr. VINCENT SMITH, surveyor, Newbottle Street, 
Houghton-le-Spring. 
North of England Asphalte Company. ASST 17 0 
Wake & Hollis, Ltd. $19 FE GS 
J. HADFIELD & Co, 17 West Street, Sunder- 

land (accepted) - ; 


mithfield, Egremont, 


slater. 


319.10 oO 


“e 


KNARESBOROUGH. 
For resetting of two beds of retorts (seven and four). 


ne. OO 


__, Appleyard Bros., mason, Nar a and j Lee etay £2,660 0 oO J. WALSH & SONS, Halifax (accepted ) . 
__ Whitehead Bros , ironwork _ 806 Io oO 
__ J. Laycock & Sons, concreter . 106 0 O . 
_ . Thompson, siater . : 98 0 oO LEYTON. 
___ E. Pearson, plumber — 83 10 ©] For street Gorite in Grove Green Road, Leyton, Essex. Mr, 
___H.Grimshaw, painter.  . . . 914 3 WILLIAM DAWSON, surveyor. 
HALIFAX. W. Griffiths & Co. d a 1,074;. 3°48 
_ For erection of an engine-house and alterations at West Vale G. J. Anderson . . 1,023 13 II 
| Works. Messrs. CHas F. L HorsSFALL & Son, archi- | W- MANDERS, Leyton (accepted ) » 1,000 0 0 
tects, Lord Street Chambers, Haliiax, 
Accepted tenders. 
J. & R. A. Crawshaw, mason FLT,0354 Gs O ee Oe | 
i .& R. A. Crawshaw, concreter ; 269 9 4| For extension of the water-mains in St. Flora’s Road. Mr. H. 
| W. Mitchell, joiner . 182 90 Oo HOWARD, surveyor. 
Heywood & Co, patent glazing 1292/)0 10 A. E. Nunn. ‘ . £107 13 8 
| J. Holdsworth, plumber and glazier . 60 0 oO Duke & Ockenden 103 0 0 
__ T. Dyson, plasterer and slater . oA ey Wa 8) W. WALLIS, Littlehampton (accepted ) 95 00 


| ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


oHNSON& PHILIPS CABLE, 


5 ESTED QUARANTEED- 
WRITE FOR PRICK LISTS AND SAMPLES. 


| x & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS 
| OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


4 
High and Low 


4EA i ING Also STEAM. 


iLFRED GRINDROD & CO., 
WEST sT., SHEFFIELD. 


VENTILATING 


jtone and Granite 


HOT WATER, 


y 


f Telephone No. 2740. 
f WORK GUARANTEED. 
| 


WING SETTS & 
G 


<a wiNlie® 


Specialties | 
in Polished Work. 


uni PARKER & CO. 


_ RELIANCE POTTERIES, 
Joopvitte, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


' SANITARY 
EARTHENWARE 
| CLOSETS, 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS _ 


? 


BLAGKWALL 


GALVANIZED IRON 
COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 


RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 
&e. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


_ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET 
DEPTFORD, S.E. 
Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


IRON ROOFING 


’ AND 


BUILDINGS. 


OF ALL 
INDS OF 


DIRECT COUPLED GALVANIZERS IRONWORK 
ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


 -Te., ETC. 
? 


: WoopviLte.” The“ Diitiinsh:* Washdown. | 


is 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR orrices—s FENCHURCH STREET, 
HAND POWER. LONDON, E.C. 
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[Jone 13, 1902. S 


LONDON. 


For street works in Stradella Road (in completion), 


Hill. 
J. E. Etheridge. 
W. H. Wheeler. 
Fry Bros. . 
W. Pearce. 
T. Adams. 
A. C. Soan 
Lawrence & Thacker 
W. Griffiths & Co. 
G. J. Anderson . 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster * 


For street works in Milkwell Yard, Denmark Hill. 


T. Adams . 

Trinidad Lake Asphalte Paving Co. 
J. Smart 

W. Pearce . 


Brunswick Rock As phialte Paving Co. 


A. C. W. Hobman & Co. 
W. Griffiths & Co. © 

J. E. Etheridge . 

J. Mowlem & Co. 

G. J. Anderson, Tene 
Fry Bros. : 


MANCHESTER. 


Herne | For erection of a house, Didsbury. Messrs. C. K. & T. sg 


Mayor, architects, 41 John Dalton Street, Manchester, 


: 6 10 IO Padmore & Sons i 652 0 e 
ayes i McFarlane & Son 1,565 0 oO 
; tei: ee : Megarity & Co. ‘ 1,546 Pome» 
1,200 16 0 E. Jackson < .e ) 15500 90 aaa 
1,265 I 4 Burgess & Galt. 1,430 0 0 
BBs COL fey ean?) A. MASON, Didsbury (accepted) «15385 Olas 
Pay 1,108 II 8 R. Carlyle. e e . e) 1,377 Oo o. 
1,068 19 6 MORTLAKE, , ’ Be 
1,065 7 10| Forerection of two shops and alterations to other bol 
1,046 19 4 Ne ERNEST PENNINGTON, posal Richmond. 3 
W. N. Street ‘ : 7 ~ £1,525. 0 
1,02 2 o 
eas Hughes & Co. . ; : P ; ‘ ae oO) 
E. Seaber.. . Reh eae Pa oO 
J. W. Brooking * < 1,429. O1me 
- £314 8 : * Accepted subject to modifications. - 
ae cae NEW BARNET. 
283 5 8 For erection of a fire-engine station and steam-roller house, 
6 &c., in Leicester Road, New Barnet. Mr. HENRY YORK, — 
hee surveyor. | ae 
COT i W. Wade . ; Rate : ‘ .- «£679 “oe 
259 10 8 W. Goddard, jun... . 1,593 -oee 
254° 4 6| WiLLMmoTT & Sons, Hornsey, N. (accepled) . 1,580 0 © 
ay ee NEWHAVEN. pes 
347 © | For laundry fittings to the workhouse. 
234 9° 5] BarRrorD & PERKINS (accepted ) ows SN 


For work in Burbage Road from Half Moon Lane to the rail- 


way, Herne Hill. 
W. H. Wheeler 
J. E. Etheridge 
Fry Bros . 
T. Adams 
W. Pearce 
A. C, Soan ; 
W. Griffiths & Co. . 
Lawrence & Thacker 
G. J. Anderson 
J. Mowlem & Co, Westminster * 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


For taking-down and 


° 6 
SCOTLAND. | es 
rebuilding gable and making alterations 


agen Oe 7 ary on tenement, 5 Kirkwood ee Eee 

1,100283 44 W. C. Aitken ; ’ ‘ £731 0/0: 
Tosser’ 6 W. Maclauchlan . : anise F A 505 Oy 
1,100 </9 a'2 Wright & Davie. witenes : ; ; «500 Foca 
1,033 12-4 A. Waddell & Son : : ‘ : . 883 =ramean 
960 1 8 Crerar & Swanson : : ; : « SOL 1A 
942. 5.6 J. Kinnear, Sons & Co. : . AG sees oA ip 
940 13 2 J. Duncan a ; : Yi : ae Paps teu 
926 Io Io J. Brown : ore 4 «¢ 526 Sows 
884 12 7 MELROSE & THOMSON, Dalmeny Street ieee 
(accepted ) : : : : : SU ao S 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTO. 


Telegrams, ' 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANT 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROA 


‘ Snewin, London." 


LON DON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn 


€e 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


Anew decotative 
material — 
transparent anc 
opagtle e 


“Theo 
CLOISONNE ‘GLA’ 


é6Berners St Oxf ; St. 
StOxfor 


prices fromy.per square foot 


Vol. LXVI.of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. 


Price 12s. 6d. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


FOR ALL CLIMATE! 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUL 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


VAL-DE-TRAVERS 


ROCK ASPHALTE PAVIN 


Sole Licensees for Yorkshire District. 


CEORCE GREENWOOD & SONS 


Conerete & Rock Asphalte Paving Contracto 
NEW BRUNSWICK STREET, HALIFAX. 

_ OOMPETENT WORKMEN EMPLOYED. — 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES FREE 
Teleg. Address, 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY 6 


(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo. ,Ltd.)s 


ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRIC! 


ve HELLIWEL! 


‘* PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZIN 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS.. 


“ CONCRETE, Hatirax.’’ Telephone! a 


LONDON OFFICE! 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S 


 Juxe 13, 1902.] 


| 
¢ SOUTHWOLD. 
For repairing and extending the north pier at Southwold Har- 
bour, Suffolk. 
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15, 


WIGAN. 


For erection of buildings in connection with the bowling-green 
in the Mesnes Park. 


5] Memel timber. J. Scott i ; . £327 0 0 
_ G. D. Brettell - + 4 + «£1,345 17 6| Darbyshire & Collett . aoe 0 0 
_ G. Double. ; 5 i . , a drone io O J. Wilson, jun. . 31240") 6 

J.C. Trueman . 1,129 0 0 Dia ABLETT, Wigan ‘(accepted ) 300 0 9 

my TT, W. PEDRETTE, London, N. (accepted ) 872 16 9 

Pitch pine. WILLENHALL. 

RC Tseman : : y : 3 ; ‘ ae 9 ©} For erection of classrooms and cloakrooms at the Short Heath 
BS : i : \ 4 LS Board schools, near Willenhall. Mr. JOSEPH P. BAKER, 

architect, Willenhall. 
H. Gough . y : : £h 530 0 O 
WARE. R. Speake & Sons . + 1,492 9 9 
For conversion of premises in Church Street into a mortuary, A, Griffiths . : : 1,475 10 9 
and other repairing works in connection therewith. Mr. J. M. Tildesley . 1,469 90 O 
J. E. SMALES, surveyor. Hammonds Bros. 1,426 0 90 
W. Lawrance ss : ‘ 4 ‘ P <hi27% OF-0 T. Tildesley 1,395 9 0 
E. Bundock & Co. , II5 0 0 J. Warlters 1,390 9 9 
T. HuNT, Ware (accepted) . 108 o o| J. Hickin & Sons 1,350 9 0 
F. Mossley & Sons 1,277 15 0 
Note.—The matter has been referred ‘back to committee 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. for further consideration. 


For erection of stable extension of the model mews, Post Office 


ea Messrs. S. J. WILDE & FRY, architects, Hans WALES. 
ace. : : ; 
For erection of offices, agent’s residence, &c., in Bradley Road 
a Bn .. eer A ee ° Wrexham. Messrs. DAVIES & Moss, architects, 2 Temple 
J. & E. Stokes 470°*O: O D Koes Nata ie P oh 61 foe) 
| C. Addicott . : : : «435: 1076 Sirs TAs Garin : : ; : ; : oOo 
| C. STEADLING, Oxford Street, MAR Sar We Hiehes i ; Ba 00 
Mare (accepted ) : : ; . 419 15 oO Met ic ; : é . ; ’ Hass 0 0 
i For erection of a bridge, with masonry abatiets and steel R. Williams. : ‘ ‘ ; , w# 1,590; O O 
| + flooring over the north drain at Rattling Bow, Wedmore, S. Moss - 1,357 10 0 
i . Somersetshire Mr. WILLIAM LUNN, engineer, Queen T. WILLIAMS, Southsea (accepted ) . 1,200 0 O 
§ irs ciekter abepied Mavage é For erection of Berooltoons an Late er ale sa Pa 
| C : - is . : joinery at the Primitive Methodist chape arnfach 
\ For erection of an additional ward, &c., at the fever hospital, Nantyglo. 
Uphill Drove Road. Mr. HUGH NETTLETON, surveyor. J. T. Morgan. . .£750 9.0 
| C. & E. Stradling - 4344 0 0 Page ‘ ‘ foo SOS9 
erin ve C. Addicott . : 280 19 6 H. Lewis LAO A.D 
C. FEAR, Weston- -super-Mare (accepted) 250740,.'0 J. JENKINS, Brymmawr (accepted ) 725 9 9 


The ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 
_ WESTMINSTER, London, S.W. 


The NEW BARRACKS and MILITARY 


| HOSPITAL at MILLBANK, London, S.W. 


The BRITANNIA NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH, Devonshire. 


The TOOTING BEC ASYLUM, TOOTING, 
London, S.W. 


The noted "§"_ 32.63. Facings and Rubber 


_ Bricks were used for the above impor- 
4 tant public works. 


THOMAS LAWRENCE & SONS, BRACKNELL, BERKS. 
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Received too late for Classification. 
LONDON. 
For new factory, London Road, Plaistow, for Messrs. ia. 


Wheeler & Co. Mr. A.'J. WADE, architect, 36 yen 

Avenue, Harrow Road, W. 
W. M. Norton . j ; ; ; £3295 roe) 
G. J. Hosking : ; 3,027 0-0 
A. Daniels 2,990 0 O 
J. Groves . 2,698 0 3y0 
J. W. Jerram 2,629 0 O 
Sumpter Bros. . 2,599 0 O 
H. G. Horswill . 2,580 0 O 
W. J. Cottle : 2,5cO 0.0 
Epwarps & MEDWAY * “ 2455 0 0 
W. Crouch ; 2,450 0 O 
Architect’s estimate . 2,500 0 O 

* Accepted, with basement added, at £2, 660. 

For alterations and additions at the Fishmongers’ Arms, 
Wood Green, for Messrs. Watney, Combe & Read. 
Mr. J. C. Jackson, M.SA;; architect, Town Hall 
Chambers, Borough, S.E. 

Rice & Sons 5 £3323 rome) 
Webber & Co. 3,297 .0..0 
W. Nash . 2,975 0 O 
Courtney & Fairbairn 2,061 0 oO 
H. Vollar . a 2,940 0 O 
Edwards & Medway. 261K <0. .0 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE arrangements for the leasing of the electric-lighting 
provisional order by the burgh of Hamilton, N B, to Messrs. 
Edmundson, London, were finally completed at a meeting of 
Town Council on the 27th ult. It was stated that the total 
cost of the works had been reduced to 31,494/. 

Mr. E. A. SANDFORD FAWCETT, one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry on Friday last into 
the project for lighting Aston by electricity. It was explained 


by the clerk, Mr. J. Ansell, and the electrical engineer, Mr. 
Wilson, that the amount which it was sought to borrow for 


electric lighting was 52,436/. In reply to the inspector it was 
stated with regard to the generating station the foundations had. 
been partly got out, the Council being under obligation to. 
build the station for tramways, which were to be electrically 

equipped after the conclusion of negotiations for their atgiine. 
ment. Asto the financial aspect -of the question Mr. Ansell 
remarked that the Council had had numerous applications 
from manufacturers asking when they would be able te be 
supplied with electrical energy and all pressing on the Council 
the necessity for making such a pro Thos was omg 
opposition. 

AT the Cardiff electrical lighting committee’s meeting: ae 
week the borough electrical engineer (Mr. Arthur Ellis) 
reported that for the year ending March 31 last the revenue 
had gone up from 11,1532. to 15,5157, am increase of over 
4,400/, The payments ‘included 8 52552. works cost, and 5,69p/. 
interest and repayments, and there was a surplus balance to. 
the credit of the rates of 1,106/,. The number of lamps con- 
nected had increased from 37, 500 to 51,800, and the number of 
units sold from 688,090 to overa million. Now that they had 
exceeded a million, Cardiff was included among the big stations 
of the country. The total revenue worked out at 3°85d. per 
unit for private supply, which was remarkably low. Cardiff 
was fifth on the list of stations as regards percentage of units 
sold to those generated. The report was regarded as extremely 
satisfactory, the Chairman pointing out that if they were 
trading as a private company they would have 6,981. to 
divide. 


“TRADE NOTES. 


THE new isolation hospital, Chadwell Heath, is te 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ patent Man- 
chester grates, by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brothes oF 
Manchester. 

THE warming and hot-water supply of Cholmensaey 
Castle have been placed in the hands of Messrs. John King, 
Ltd, engineers, Liverpool, employing their “ Rahnee” 
radiators 1 in the great hall and principal apartments. ~ Z 

THE inhabitants of Crakehal], Wensleydale, Yorks, have 
given instructions to’ Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manu- 
facturers, Guildiord Street, Leeds, to erect a new hour striking 
clock in their parish church, to commemorate the Coronation 
of King Edward VII. 
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N preparation for the Coronation extensive alterations and 
ovements have been made at the Colonial Office, and 
ed in these is a Waygood electric lift of the very latest 
1. This lift was specially ordered to be in time for the 
given to the Colonial Premiers, and it is gratifying to 
that this work was entrusted to an entirely British firm. 
fmssrs. J. WEEKS & CO, LTD., of King’s Road, Chelsea, 
e recently received orders to on their heating apparatus in the 
Galleries of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
sington, the extension of the lion house in the Zoological 
ety’s Gardens in Regent’s Park, and the new seed ware- 
e of Messrs. Jas. Veitch & Sons at the Royal Exotic 
Nursery, Chelsea. 

Messrs ALLARD & Co., of 33 Jewry Street, EC, have 
us a copy of their new and revised illustrated price list of 
fice and shop fittings and furniture It contains a large 
ber of carefully drawn presentments of the varicus goods, 
the prices, which appear to be very low, are clearly given. 
information given, in fact, is so complete that from it one 
d with facility order the complete appointments for an 
e or, for that matter, for a suite of offices without the 
ble of inspecting the goods themselves. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


HE contracts for the new infectious diseases hospital at 
arborough have been let. The total amount is 10,540/., a 
sum of 1,300/. less than the engineer’s estimates. 
ae foundation-stones ot the new Primitive Methodist 
rch in Leigh Road, Leigh, Lancs, were laid on Saturday 
eeepnoon. 
HE present cottage hospital at Mexborough being inade- 
gate for the requirements of the growing population, plans 
been passed for an up-to-date structure, to cost about 
1 towards which about 4,000/. is in hand. 
THE June report of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
| Joiners states that the total membership is now 68,321, the 
inbe on unemployed benefit 1,373 and on sick benefit 1y35 1. 
he majority of the Scottish branches report trade as fair. 
1 e branches in Pretoria and Johannesburg, it is added; have 
now been reopened 
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AT a meeting of the Linlithgow School Board plans for the 
proposed new elementary school, in place of the burgh school, 
which was recently destroyed by fire, were submitted from two 
architects —Mr. Fairley, Edinburgh, and Mr. William M. 
Scott, Linlithgow. The meeting having considered the plans, 
unanimously agreed to accept that of Mr. Scott. The estimated 
cost of the building is 5,900/ ; 


Mr. S. BRIGHOUSE held an inquest last week at War- 
rington touching the death of Timothy Costello, sixty years of 
age, bricksetter’s labourer, 37 Old Road, Warrington, who died 
from injuries sustained by a fall at Messrs. Gossage’s Works, 
Widnes. It appeared that deceased and another man named 
Evans were engaged in the erection of a large chimney at 
Messrs. Gossage’s works. Deceased was walking across a 
plank when he fell to the ground from a distance of 9 feet 
6 inches, sustaining some fractured ribs. He was removed 
home and died as stated. A verdict of accidental death was 
returned. 

Mr. E. A. SANDFORD FAWCETT, Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry’ at Aston on Friday last into the 
Council’s application for 2,150/ for a branch free library at 
Aston Cross, in the course of which it was mentioned that since 
the year 1883 the Council had leased a house in the Lichfield 
Road, and ai the present time that arrangement did not meet 
the requirements of the district, and a site had been given by 
Messrs. W. & E. Ansell. The amount now required to be 
borrowed was 2,000/, for building and 150/. for furnishing. No 
opposition was offered to the application. 


THE foundation-stone of a building to be called the Queen 
Victoria Church Institute, and intended to meet parochial 
requirements, at Stoke-on-Trent, was laid on the goth inst by 
the Bishop of Chester. The site of the institute is at the 
corner of Church Street and Boothen Old Road, and the 
building will be erected by Mr. T R. Yoxall (mayor) from the 
plans of Messrs. Lynam, Beckett &.Lynam, at the contract 
price of 3,000/. On the ground floor there will be a lock-up 
shop, the principal entrance to the institute, and one side of the 
restaurant, with a frontage to Church Street, the main front 
of the restaurant, dining-room and large church room being in 
Boothen Road On the first floor there will be billiard, dining 
and tea rooms, and a gymnasium, and on the second floor the 
accommodation will consist of rooms for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, office, &c. The kitchens, cellars, and heating 
apparatus will be located in the basement. 
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THE new Talbot Lane Church, Rotherham, to be erected on 
the site of the old structure, which was destroyed by fire, 
will be in the Decorated style of Gothic architecture, with spire 
rising to a height of 125 feet, and is designed with nave and 
transepts and a chancel, which is two steps up from the nave, 
and in which the choir will be located, the organ being in a 
side recess. A gallery providing seating accommodation for 
340 will run round three sides of the church, approached by 
two staircases in front, and two back staircases will also give 
access thereto. It is proposed to arrange a connection from 
the present schoolroom to the gallery. The seating accommo- 
dation on the ground floor will be about 500. A minister’s 
vestry, choir vestry, and a third vestry are provided on the 
church floor level, whilst a large, ladies’ parlour 34 feet by 
29 feet is arranged under the chancel. with lavatory attached, 
and a kitchen adjoining. The windows of the church will be 
of tracery of rich design and filled with ornamental leaded 
lights The roof will be waggon-headed and of pitch pine, 
with circular cove plastered between the pitch-pine ribs. All 
the pews and other internal woodwork will be of pitch pine, 
except the pulpit and choir pews, which will be of oak. The 
warming will be by low-pressure hot water, and the heating 
apparatus will be placed under the minister's vestry and a little 
below the level of the church parlour. The ventilation will be 
by means of hopper inlets on Tobin’s principle, the windows 
also will open inwards at the top ; outlet ventilators will be put 
in the roof. The building will be faced with stone. 

THE baths committee of the Carlisle Corporation have con- 
firmed the recommendation of the sub-committee that the 
plans of the engineer for the proposed Turkish baths at a cost 
of 2,500/. be adopted, and, subject to the approval of the 
Council, they have instructed him to prepare bills of quantities 
and advertise for tenders for the work. The cost, 2,500/, is 
soo/. more than the estimated cost of carrying out the plan 
originally approved of. The style of architecture which the 
engineer has adopted in drawing the plans is suggestive of the 
name which the baths are intended to bear, and both externally 
and internally the building will have a distinctly Oriental 
character The baths will be of a nature suitable to a district 
like Carlisle, and under proper management they ought to 
become a very useful institution. The entrance will be by a 
passage 4 feet wide. It will be accessible to gentlemen through 


the second-class swimming-baths and to ladies through their | 


slipper-bath corridor There is a cloakroom at the end of the 
passage. The cooling-room is a building 29 feet 9 inches 


| by horseshoe shaped arches. 


N 


square. It is provided with a plunge-bath in the centre. It 
has accommodation for fourteen persons, and there is provision 
for extra accommodation in the case of necessity. The plunge- 
bath is 21 feet long and 7 feet 6 inches wide and 4 feet 6 inches 
deep, and it forms a central feature of the cooling-room. The 
roof is domed over the circular end of the bath, and is secured 
There are three hot-rooms, one 
20 feet by 16 feet, another 19 feet by 6 feet, and the third 
8 feet by 6 feet The shampooing-room is 17 feet by 11 feet 
6 inches A small Russian bath is provided. The building 
will be lighted by electricity, the whole of the walls and floor: 
will be carried out in tiling, and special attention will be given 
to providing an. efficient system of ventilation. The building 
will cover 52 square yards more than the building originally 
proposed to be put up. os 


VARIETIES. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. Henry Kirke Hebb, lat 
deputy town clerk of Lincoln. Vee 
THE opening of St. Andrew’s Episcopal church, Niddrie 
N.B, took place on Saturday. The church is seated for 25: 
persons, and can accommodate 300 tgs 
A NEw infants’ department of the Roman Catholic schoc 
in Newgate, Pontefract, has been opened. The new buildin; 
has cost about 2,300/. a 
Mr. FRANK AUGUSTUS PRATLEY, chief sanitary inspecto 
at Waterloo, near Liverpool, has been appointed surveyor anc 
sanitary inspector to the Epsom Rural District Council at: 
salary of 23090. ; we 
AT a special meeting of the Doncaster Town Council, o1 
the 3rd inst., the recommendation of the Council in committe 
appointing Mr. R. A. H. Tovey town clerk and coroner, was 
on the motion of Alderman Pawson, carried unanimously, — 
THE death occurred on the 3rd inst. of Mr. Richar 
Hodkisson, of Leamington. The deceased, who was one c 
Leamington’s most respected townsmen, was founder of th 
building frm of Hodkisson & Son, from which, however, hi 
retired some fifteen years ago. fs 


It is announced that merchants have just distributed a 
order for 4,000 tons of galvanised corrugated roofing-sheet 
for shipment to South Africa, and that most of the contract 
have been obtained by Midland firms. The orders represen 
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aggregate value of 45,0007. and will give an impetus to the 
ilvanised sheet trade of Birmingham and Staffordshire. 

THE parish church of Tidenham, Gloucestershire, was re- 
ened on Sunday last by the Archdeacon of Gloucester, after 
jweful restoration and improvement carried out under the 
apervision of ‘Mr. Sidney Gambier Parry. Amongst other 
ings, a carved oak screen has been placed across the tower 
ich. The interesting tenth-century leaden font has been put 
ito a more prominent place on a beautifully designed stone 
ase, and the organ of the church has been nearly doubled in 
ze 

AN inquiry was held on the 4th inst. by Colonel Slacke, 
\LE., inspector, Local Government Board, at Billericay, with 
xference to a scheme to supply water to sixteen parishes from 
‘well it is proposed to sink in the chalk Evidence was given 
y Dr. Threch, D.Sc, medical officer to the county, by 
yr, Carter, medical officer to the Council, and by Mr. Gordon 
V. Harris, M Inst.C.E. (Merryweather & Sons, Limited), the 
ingineer of the scheme The works will include duplicate 
umping-engines, a reservoir at Billericay to supply the 
urrounding villages and a water-tower for the town service. 

‘THE Board of Education have decided, at the suggestion 
'f the Council of the Society of Arts, to hold during the early 
art of next year an exhibition of engraving and etching in the 
Jictoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. The exhi- 
jjition will consist of examples of copper and steel engraving, 
acluding line mezzotint and stipple (plain and coloured), 
Beene and etching The Board are being assisted in the 
‘election and arrangement by an influential advisory committee, 
yhich held its first meeting at South Kensington on the 4th 
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addressed to the Secretary, Exhibition of Engraving and 
Etching, Board of Education, South Kensington, S.W. 


Ar the last meeting of the Liverpool Estate committee it 
was resolved “that competitive schemes be advertised in the 
local and other suitable papers for the erection upon the portion 
of the George’s Dock site, situate between the continuation of 
Brunswick Street and Water Street, of baths and tramway 
offices, and that an assessor be appointed to advise upon the 
selection of plans.” It was also resolved that the architect of 
the selected design should be paid the usual fee of 5 per cent. 
upon the total cost of the work, but that the Corporation will 
appoint and pay their own quantity surveyor. The committee 
also agreed that premiums for the first three schemes con- 
sidered best in the order of merit be awarded 200/,, second 
roo/. and third 50/. 


THE new Roman Catholic church at Lowestoft was opened 
on June 5. It consists of a lofty nave with clerestory, sup- 
ported on pointed arches and red granite columns, aisles, 
sacrarium, lady chapel, morning chapel, sacristy and con- 
fessionals. Boldly moulded stone arches separate the sacrarium 
and chapels from the other parts. An elaborate stone and 
marble high altar is erected in the sacrarium, with five traceried 
two-light windows behind. Three entrances in front, and a 
massive square tower at one angle of front, having a staircase 
turret. Five-light tracery window in front gable. The church 
is faced with red brick with Costessey dressings, is Decorated 
Gothic in style, and has cost about 7,900/. for the church 
without. seating. The architects are Messrs Cree RAE? 
Baines, 5 Clement's Inn, W.C., and F W.. Richards, 
14 Stanley Street, Lowestoft. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. G. E. Hawes, of Norwich. 


THE Belle Steamers having chartered three of their mag- 
nificent saloon steamers to run from Southampton to view the 
Fleet are taking the opportunity of carrying passengers who 
have no special taste for crowded railway travelling from 
London to Southsea and Southampton and back at an ex- 
tremely moderate fare, viz. 125. 6d single and 21s. return. In 
addition to what will no doubt be a most enjoyable run, as the 
bookings are limited to a number that will insure travelling in 
comfort, passengers will get a fine view of the Fleet assembled 
at Spithead both going and returning. A steamer is timed to 
leave Fresh Wharf, London Bridge, at 6 A.M on Tuesday, 
June 24, Thursday, June 26, and Friday, June 27, and will 
arrive at’ Southampton about 8 P.M. the same days. Arrange- 
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ments have also been made for through bookings from Fen- 
church Street (L. T.and S. Rly.), vza Tilbury, by the 6°25 train 
Two of the steamers will return on Sunday morning, June 29 
and the other on Monday morning, June 30, allowing return 
passengers from two to five days’ stay at Southampton. Tickets 
and all information can be obtained from the Coast Develop- 
ment Company, Ltd., 33 Walbrook, E.C. 

THE new swimming and private baths forming the exten- 
sion to the public baths in Woodcock Street, Birmingham, 
were opened yesterday, the 12th inst. The new swimming- 
bath is 81 feet long and 30 feet wide, and leading from it are 
forty-eight private dressing- -rooms, the openings to which are 
formed of terra-cotta courses, mouldings and arches. These 
give a very neat and pleasing effect to the building. The roof 
is supported on ornamental cast-iron ribs of special design, and 
the bathroom is well lighted by the introduction of a Muranese 
glass roof, in addition to a large window in each gable end of 
the building. The private bath departments consist of eighteen 
separate bathrooms, divided into three sections, and the floors 
are laid with mosaic terrazzo paving, with ornamental borders 
throughout, excepting in the case of the promenade round the 
swimming-bath, where a special border of ribbed adamantine 
tiles, 2 feet wide, has been laid next to the kerbstone in order 
that ‘bathers may get a good foothold A special needle and 
shower-bath has ‘also. been provided with the usual lavatory 
accommodation. The estimated cost of the buildings as sanc- 
tioned by the City Council was 11,000/., which included 800/,, 
the cost of sinking a new borehole from the bottom of the 
existing well for the purpose of obtaining an additional supply 
of water to meet the demand caused by the extensions This 
additional supply of water was amply secured before the baths 
and parks committee recommended the City Council to 
authorise the extension of the baths. The cost of the various 
engineering works included in the sum mentioned amounted 
to 950/. The buildings have been erected by Messrs. John 
Bowen & Sons, of Balsall Heath, from designs prepared by 
Mr, F. W. Lloyd, the architect appointed by the baths and 
parks committee 

COMMENCEMENT has been made with the new High- 
Level Bridge across the Tyne. The contractors, the Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering Company, Darlington, have started 
operations at the south, or Gateshead side, and the north side 
of the bridge will be a little to the left of the present Central 
Station at Newcastle. In size and cost it will be the largest 
bridge undertaking in the United Kingdom since the Forth 


Bridge was completed, the contract price being 470,000/, 
existing high-level bridge, designed by Robert Steph 
cost 49,o00o/. That bridge has three sets of rails, whil 
new bridge will have four, and will be solely for railway 
The present high level has also a roadway underneath | 
ordinary traffic.. The new bridge will greatly relieve th 
gested state of the present bridge, and will enable expr 
trains to run straight through from the north to the south wi 
out the inconvenient shunting back arrangements. The br | 
will consist of two enormous spans of 300 feet each, acre 
600 feet of waterway. 
THE directors of the Carlisle Race Stand Company ha 
finally considered the eight sets of plans sent in for the erecti 
of a grand stand on the new racecourse at Blackhall, 
result of their deliberations was that the plan sent in | 
Joseph Graham, architect, Bank Street, Carlisle, was s 
as the most suitable, and the second and third _premit 
1o/, and 5/. respectively were awarded to Messrs. Morti 
Son, Lincoln, and Messrs Manning, Newmarket. Th 
cessful plan shows a building of brick with steel framey 
public stand to hold 2,500 people, conveniently reachec 
the enclosure by a 36- feet wide entrance of stone steps ; 
stand to accommodate 500 with separate divisions and s¢ 
entrances (1) for the county gentlemen and disting sh 
visitors, (2) stewards, and (3) members of the Press, owne 
trainers and jockeys. The public stand will be partly and t 
private stands will be wholly protected from the weath 
The rooms for the clerk of the course and other officials, jocke 
dressing-room, reporters’ room and telegraph depai 
will be in close proximity on the ground floor near the cour 
stand, and will be provided with rapid and convenient ‘mea 
of communication The public stand will consist of a series 
steps made of concrete and asphalte. The stewards’ Star 
which may be entered by a private way from their own rot 
or by a private entrance from the enclosure, and the adjac 
private stands occupy a situation immediately opposite t 
winning post, a point of which a good view is also command 
by the public stand. Overlooking the private stands is a tov 
which is ascended by a separate staircase, and which may 
used by reporters, &c., who wish to watch the horses throug 
out the whole of the race, a thing they cannot do at prese 
without inconvenience. The plans show a large lunchec 
room in proximity to the private stands and a large buf 
80 feet long. Subscribers, owners and trainers will enter t 
enclosure by an entrance in the centre of the bilaiae and t 
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by five turnstiles at the north end, adjoining which there 
ill be pay boxes, secretary’s office, strong-room and cloak- 
om, &c., with internal intercommunication. At the end of 
jese buildings there will be a police station and latrines. The 
ted cost of the work is 3,850/. 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TIMBER TRADE OF 
AUSTRALIA WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ln Wednesday last Mr. Edward T. Scammell, F.R.G.S., 
lelivered an interesting lecture on the above subject at the 
justralasian Club, 132 Leadenhall Street. Mr. E. T. Doxat, 
‘ fthe Australasian Chamber of Commerce, occupied the chair, 
ipported by the Hon. H. B. Lefroy, Agent-General for West 
ustralia. . 

| After alluding to his paper on “ The Timber Resources of 
je Australian Commonwealth,” recently read at a meeting 
'f the Society of Arts, the lecturer proceeded to describe the 
amense forest areas of Queensland, New South Wales, South 
ustralia, Western Australia, and Tasmania, comprising a 
‘rand total of nearly 200 million acres, equal to the whole of 
ie timber-producing areas of Europe, exclusive of Russia. 
‘Vhat this might mean as an asset to the Australian Common- 
ealth, if rightly developed and controlled, it was impossible 
_ysay, and yet of the timber at present exported to the United 
‘ingdom Australia supplies only 1 per cent, a ridiculously 
all proportion. The question therefore arose whether, 
yeing the great market which this country affords and the 
‘onsiderable timber resources of Australia, it was not possible 
yalter this state of things for the better. 

Mr. Scammell next proceeded to give a brief sketch of the 
iw Australian timbers that have to some extent obtained a 
yothold in this country, viz. the jarrah and karri of Western 
ustralia; the blue gum, stringy bark and blackwood of 
asmania and Victoria; and the blackbutt and ironbark of 
Jew South Wales and Queensland. The principal use to 
hich jarrah and karri have been applied in this country is 
‘eet paving, but they are specially suitable also for many 
lasses of engineering work. The principal English railway 
pmpanies have, for instance, adopted karri for the decking of 
lation platforms, goods sheds, bridges and piers, as, owing to 
s hardness, resistance to wear, Cucability and freedom from 
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knots, it provides not only a more satisfactory flooring, but in 
the end it is found to be more economical than fir or pine- 
Two of the principal English railway companies alone have 
ordered karri timber during the past eighteen months sufficient 
to construct from 12,0co to 13,000 waggons, while quite 
100 miles of railways have been laid with karri sleepers. As 
pier timbers it is found that jarrah and karri are among the 
cheapest and best in the market. 

In dealing with the special characteristics of Australian 
timbers, the lecturer drew attention to one point which was of 
considerable importance at the present moment, viz. their com- 
parative non-inflammability, and the careful consideration of 
this subject was demanded on the part of all who were inte- 
rested in the construction of fireproof buildings and of tube 
railways, tunnels, &c., where sleepers have to be used, or any 
woodwork, particularly where electricity is employed as the 
motive power. As jarrah and karri, as well as other Australian 
timbers, char rather than burn, buildings constructed with 
floors and joists of these woods would be practically fireproof 

It was further contended that no effort should be left untried 
to bring under the notice of the British dealer and consumer 
the special uses to which the products of the Australian forests 
were adapted. It was not claimed for them that they can 
supply the place of the soft woods of more northern -limes, 
nor that they can supplant oak, teak, greenheart, mahogany 
and other hardwoods which are better known and more widely 
used ; but in view,of the rapidly decreasing supply of some of 
these timbers and of the uses to which Australian woods are 
specially adapted, there appears to be no reason why Australia 
should not do a large and increasing trade with the United 
Kingdom. 


DISCONNECTING DRAINS. 


THE report of Mr. Malcolm Patterson, engineer to the Bradford 
Sanitary Association, contains the following remarks on dis- 
connection :— 

Attention may be drawn to an interesting contribution to 
this important question by Mr. Walter Markham, who on 
February 12 last read a paper on “The Application of Dis- 
connection,” at the Institute of Sanitary Engineers. In the 
paper he doubts the need of any disconnection of wastes, and 
maintains that all dirty water wastes should be treated in the 
same way as soil-pipes; that they should be led into the 
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nearest manhole without the intervention of a gulley. In doing 
this, Mr. Markham impugns the whole scientific opinion of the 
day, and stands almost alone. This does not prove, 
per sé, that he is wrong. He bases his revolutionary 
view, first, on the excellent principle that the object of 
drainage is the swiftest and most sanitary removal of soil 
and dirty water wastes from the centre of population; and, 
second, so. far as can be judged from the paper, on his 
experience of the flat residences in the West End of London. 
Every trap or gulley which exists on a system of drainage is 
an obstruction to the flow of the sewage, which causes deposit 
and produces sewer gas, and also a hindrance to ventilation. 
Yet it does not follow that traps should be done away with. 
Indeed, the inside trap at the sink is acknowledged to be 
essential, merely needing ventilation ; and the proposed aboli- 
tion of the gulley is based upon the opinion that it is an 
unnecessary nuisance. A nuisance it is, if neglected, as often 
enough we find it ; but the same must be said of the trap which 
is inside, and, being inside, some might think it the more 
offensive of the two. But, while in practice all experienced 
sanitary engineers have found that in the matter of waste 
pipes a single line of defence is often turned by accident, 
the defeat of the double line of defence, at one and the same 
time, is of the rarest occurrence; so rare, indeed, that, in the 
testing of many thousands of drain branches, over a period of 
twenty years, we have not yet had a single case. 

Undoubtedly the flat system affects results, and must be 
reckoned with, It is here that the main .outlet disconnecting 
gulley is so dangerous, a single trap often receiving the whole 
sewage of Io00 people at the foot of a “common stair,” where 
the drain pumps out its sewer gas at each flush. Here alsoa 
single person who misuses the upper wastes may cause a 
sickening nuisance to families below them. Like scum, the 
worst tenants rise to the top, and flats do no* suffer the same 
facility of the handy discharge of slops as ordinary dwellings. 
Thus the aggregation of humanity in a small area—itself a 
backward step of the most dangerous kind in modern civilisa- 
tion—may render imperative some modification of the system 
of disconnection, which otherwise cannot be easily improved. 

A further point was emphasised by the lecturer, namely, 
that his proposed treatment should only be applied on a 
complete scale, that is, not to a single dwelling, but to a 
section of a town, where sewers are adequately ventilated. 
This would demand action by the authorities not yet authorised 
es. statute. 
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While approving of the principle which rules : 
ham’s remarks, namely, that efficiency of discharge 0 
putrescible matter is a prime object, perhaps the pe 
I am of opinion that to cease, all disconnections would — 
carry theory beyond the control of practice. 


that, all things duly considered, the obstruction of solid. 
ment in large traps at the foot of a soil- -pipe or the end | 
drain is more dangerous than its free passage. It 
vinces me that the obstruction of ordinary liquid se’ 
self-cleansing gullies is less dangerous than its free | 
especially if we have regard to the difficulty of thes 
of all our internal fittings. | 
No possible amount of sewer ventilation will rend 
air other than a poisonous air. All human work is 
and even that drainagework which comes nearest pr 
is, and always will be, liable to be used imperfectly é 
perniciously. This fact is engraven on the minds o: 
who have applied to their wisest theories the test 
practice ; and it teaches us the golden rule, never to ex 
network of drains to be always working at their ee a 
than any other invention of man. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


A VERY interesting visit was made by the menmbe 
Associates of the Society of Engineers on Wednesday, Jun 
to the pumping stations and works connected with the w 
system of the Crystal Palace and the new roof over the ce 
transept. ee 
The Crystal Palace Water System. 


There are few, if any, of the members of the Society 
have not, at one time or other, paid a visit to the Cry 
Palace, and it may be that there are equally few who, altho 
fully appreciating the varied attractions of the building 
grounds, have ever bestowed a thought upon the multifar 
engineering details which are necessary to the production 
maintenance of those attractions. It was considerations 5. 
as these that suggested the present visit of inspection, 
which permission was most readily accorded by the directo 
the Crystal Palace Company. The inspection related — 
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stations and works connected with the water system 
ystal Palace, the following description of which is 
from an article on the subject which appeared in the 
-of February I, 1901. 
‘jl doubtless be a matter of surprise to all to learn that 
ary amount of water requisite for the needs of the 
Jalace varies between 250,000 gallons and 300,090 
er day throughout the year. This is enough—at 
s per head—for the supply of a town of from 8,000 to 
oinhabitants. This amount leaves out of account alto- 
which may be used for dietetic purposes. Such 
obtained from another source than that from which the 
al supply is drawn, For the most part the Crystal 
se depends for its water supply upon the amotint of rainfall 
ed from its grounds—nearly 200 acres, including the 
available as catchment area—and supposing a’ rain- 
f 25 inches a year, which is the amount calculated by the 
s, the total rainfall is over 117 million gallons. 
course, only a proportion of this is caught, and the 
iy] amount used is about 90 million gallons. Some 
ihis is used twice over, so that the actual amount 
ter in circulation is less than this: In dry years 
jupply is not equal to the demand, and the mains of the 
‘beth Water Company are drawn upon. The average 
j tity taken from this source is about 10 million gallons. In 
J it was between 13 and 14 million gallons—an expensive 
jtitute for rain-water. Naturally enough, seeing the eleva- 
‘ofthe Crystal Palace and the huge tanks at the southern 
» the water company charges high rates for water supplied. 
the company does not care much about supplying at 
ven at the price it charges—1s. per 1,000 gallons. Taken 
is price the average expenditure of the Crystal Palace on 
fr is some 500/. a year, and the amount purchased forms 
Jittle more than one-tenth of the total consumption. 
he drainage from .nearly all the land within the Palace 
\daries falls by gravitation to the boating lake, which 
3, as a fact, the main storage reservoir. Its area is some 
| . . . 
s and its depth varies from 6 feet to 9 feet. Its surface 
1 average, 155 feet below the mean level on which the 
itself is built. The tanks in the towers come some 
leet above this again, a total difference of, say, 435 feet. 
fall of 155 feet takes place in a distance of 800 yards. 
| slope of the hill is therefore very fairly steep. The ground, 
iver, is of a retentive nature, holding the war to a large 
‘it; moreover, the loss by reason of evaporation from the 
[coh 
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‘some fifty hydrants. 
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numerous surfaces of water must be considerable. The total 
The various 
basins, for the most part, drain into one another in succession, 
but all the overflow water eventually finds its way into either 
the boating lake or the cooling pond. « In order that it'can be 
utilised, however, it is’ necessary that the water should be 
raised to a height from which it can command every part of 
the grounds and buildings. Placed on the top of each of the 
towers. isa large circular storage tank. These are 47 feet in 
diameter, and’ they are provided with inverted. funnel-shaped 
bottoms.” The capacity of each is, withiandepth of 35 feet, 
some 290,coo’gallons. Some idea of the strength of these 
towers can be obtained by considering what this volume 


| represents in weight—it is nearly) 1,300 tons. 


The water in the tanks at the:top of the two towers is 
devoted almost entirely to reserve in case-of fire, though some 
of it is used for blowing the’ bellows of the*great organ, and 
some for actuating hydraulic lifts. The tanks are joined by 
two separate.8-inch cast-iron mains, which ‘have fixed to them 
The water’ ‘in the twortanks, therefore, 
always stands at the same level, since there is open communi- ~ 
cation between the two. "In thesé two ‘tanks ‘there is therefore 
a possible storage of nearly 600,000 gallons. The water is always 
ata pressure of about 120 lbs. at the floor level of the palace. 
At a height of some 80 feet above the level: of the ground 
near the bottom of the north tower are’ two ‘storage tanks. 
These tanks are each of them 48 feet square by 16 feet deep, 
and together they can hold some 460,800 gallons. There is, 
hence, a possible’ storage of water under pressure of over . 
one million gallons, taking the towers also into consideration. 
Of course, however, the pressure of the water from the tanks— 
which to distinguish them from those in the towers may be 
called the lower-level storage tanks—is less than that from the © 
towers, being only some 35 Ibs. per square inch. A 15-inch 
main from’thése tanks is led through the building, where the 
water is used for general purposes. At the foot of the north 
tower is an irregular-shaped storage reservoir, which is capable 
of holding 54 million gallons. Its area is about 27 acres, and 
it can be filled to a depth of 9 feet. The water from this reser- 
voir can be pumped into the lower-level tanks or into those in the - 
tower, and itis also available for the fountains, but not, of 
course, for the buildings, since its level is too low. It is, how- 
ever, 50 feet above the highest fountain and 124 feet above the 
lowest. 

There is yet another source of water supply—the lower 
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pumping station. Here there is a well which is sunk through? . 


the superincumbent strata till it meets with water2beating” 
green sand at a depth of some 300 feet, and chalk’ at ‘sQme 
360 feet below the surface. Its total depth is about 250’feet, 
but three bore-holes ro inches in diameter are sunk from’’the 
bottom of the well to a further depth of 250 feet, making ‘the 
total depth to the bottom of the bore-holes some 500 feet. The 
bore-holes are cast-iron lined down to the green sand. © The 
well is brick-lineéd for its full depth of 250 feet and ‘is 8 feet 
6 inches in diametér. At a depth of 150 feet there are four 
headings at right angles to each other. These vary in length, 
the longest being 30 ‘feet, and are 8 feet 6 inches in diameter. 
Down in the well, at a depth of about 150 feet, is a set of 
three-throw. pumps made. by Hunter & English. The 
delivery from these is.4 inches in diameter, and is taken up to 
the reservoir, and a branch is also taken to the lower- 
level tanks. The ordinary water level in the well is at a depth 
of some 95 feet from the surface, and the totals of the lifts to 
the reservoir and the tanks are respectively 268 feet and 350 
feet. The yield of the well is about 40,000 gallons a day, and 
when it was originally sunk it was intended to use the water 
from it for drinking purposes. It was found to be somewhat 
hard, however, as well as being rather saline—though other- 
wise of excellent quality. It is now only employed for general 
purposes. The drinking water used is obtained from the 
Lambeth Water Company’s mains, and there is a tank near. 
the south tower which 1s capable of containing 12,000 gallons 
of this drinking water. A 4-inch main takes the supply 
throughout the building. The amount used during the year is 
some 4,000,000 gallons. 

The pumping. machinery employed is of an antiquated 
pattern, and most of it dates from the earliest days of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. In the north tower pumping- 
house, which is situated close beside the foot of the north 
tower, there is a pair of engines made by William—now James 
—Simpson & Co. These are of the beam type, and each has 
one steam and two hydraulic cylinders. The steam cylinder is 
25 inches diameter, with a stroke of 42 inches. The pumps are 
of the bucket-and-plunger type. The larger pump cylinders, 
which are used for lifting the water from the reservoir to the 
lower-level tanks, a height of, say, 83 feet, have 19-inch 
buckets and 16-inch plungers, with 51-inch stroke, and the 
smaller cylinders, which are used for pumping the water 
from the reservoir to the tank at the top of the tower, 
a height of, say, 245 feet, have 14-inch buckets, 11-inch 
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condition and are still at work. The steam to driy 
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plungers and a 28-inch stroke. Both these hydraulic cyli 
are in the case of each engine worked from one end o 
beam, but only one of the cylinders is in use at 
time, Thus it is not customary to pump into t 
and up to the top of the tower at the sa 
These ‘engines bear the date 1853. They are ina 
obtained from two Galloway boilers, 29 feet by 6 feet 
were put in in 1875, and work at 30-lbs. pressure. T 
work- condensing, the condensers being of the jet’: 
vacuum of 26 inches is obtained. The horse-power d 
at twenty-two revolutions is about seventy from both eng; 
-- Down at the lower pumping station there is a eros 
double-horizontal pumping-engine. — This is used’ for 
water from either the boating lake or the cooling pon 
reservoir or into the lower tanks. The engine was ori 
made by Cox & Wilson—a firm now extinct—in 
Subsequently it was alterea—the pump rams being 
in size—by Thomas Middleton & Co. in 1887. The | 
cylinders are 353 inches in diameter and havea 36-inch st 
They drive direct the piston-rods of two double-acting pur 
the cylinders of which are 15' inches in diameter, 
means of curiously shaped fork connecting-rods th 
piston-rods are also connected to the two’ cran 
shaft carrying a fly-wheel, placed at the opposite en 
engine to the steam cylinders, and a jet condenser i 
from a crank connected to the piston-rod. The level of th 
lake is some 16 feet above the level of the pumps, ar 
fore, ordinarily, the pumps have the water supplied to 
under this head of water. If, however, the pumps are dra 
from the cooling pond, as sometimes occurs, this is 
case, and there is, on the contrary, a slight lift. Th 
makes 14 revolutions a minute, and the pumps, as al 
stated, are double-acting. Ina trial carried out not very 
ago, this engine pumped 198,000 gallons of water 
lower-level tanks—a lift of 253 feet—in 3 hours 17 min 
21-inch main runs from this engine-house to the reserve 
distance of some 1,150 yards, and there is also a connecti 
the lower-level tanks. - Jet condensers worked off the pi 
rods are fixed under the engines, and the condensing wat 
obtained from the cooling pond. “Oe 
The overflow, which in times of heavy rain takes place 
the boating lake and cooling pond, is led away by a cu 
which passes out of the Palace grounds near the P 
entrance, and eventually finds its way into the Ravensboi 
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j be a great saving if the storage capacity in the 
‘were greater, for then much, if not all, of this waste of 
lould be prevented. The boating lake, however, is 
. and not of natural formation, and it would be impos- 
iraise safely its bank without very considerable expense. 
Jare now, as a fact, rather worse in this respect than 
., since the cycle track, polo ground, &c., have been 
ted on the sites of what were once large reservoirs. 
, their time did much by acting as subsidence reservoirs 
ithe water by allowing time for sedimentation before it 
| the boating lake. Now, however, in addition to a 
storage capacity, the water in times of rain reaches the 
ake in a very turbid condition. In this condition, of 
t is sometimes necessary to use it. 

engine for working the well pumps was made and 
_ by Easton «& Amos—now Easton, Anderson & 
—in 1853. It is,a compound vertical engine.working 
peam. The cylinders are 13 inches and 22 inches, and 
ke of the low-pressure cylinder is 50 inches. The 
inf the crank is 25 inches, and the engine makes 
jations a minute The pinion on the crank shaft has 
41, the spur wheel on the pump shaft has 92 teeth, 
| speed of the pump shaft is about 11 revolutions a 
| The pumps are three-throw, the three barrels being 
inches in diameter, and,the stroke is 2 feet. Both this 
Jarger pumping engine are supplied with steam from 
jacashire boilers, 30 feet by 7 feet, made by Jones 
|3, of Millwall. These work at 4o lbs. pressure, and it 
ris to note that while the well engine is compound and 
sing—the jet condenser being used—the cylinders are 
jed, and the pressure is only 40 lbs. at the boiler. 

‘tain amount of the.water, when it has been used for 
\purposes in the grounds, eventually finds its way back 
iyating lake, and the cycle of operations is repeated. 
gater part, however, is lost by evaporation, absorption 
|ground or by being delivered into the sewers or the 
\lvert. In spite of the antiquated nature of the pump- 
ashinery it runs smoothly and well. The engines cer- 
yave not the appearance of having been at work for 
hifty years, and of having done a fairly heavy duty all 
ie. Of course, as compared with a waterworks, the 
{Palace water arrangements are not on a very extended 
though there are at least 25 miles of piping of one sort 
jier connected with the water supply. Some of these 
What is remarkable, 


}eas much as 3 feet in diameter. 


however, is that there should be all this machinery in connec- 
tion with one single establishment, a circumstance which 
appears to be unique. 

The Centre Transept Roof. , 7‘ wt 

_Forty-eight years ago, namely, in 1854, the Great Exhibition 
building of 1851 was reconstructed on the Norwood Hills at 
Sydenham, as the well-known Crystal Palace. The glass 
roofing, of which there is about 14 acres, is on.the ridge and 
furrow system of Sir Joseph Paxton, the designer of the original 
exhibition building. The glass was placed.in position upon 
the main framework of the roof by the alternate fixing of glass 
and sash bar, the latter resting upon the ridge timber at the 
upper.end and upon the Paxton gutter at the lower. The glass 
was pressed home into grooves formed on either side of the 
sash-bars, which were coated with paint immediately before 
the glass was placed in position, the paint successfully taking 
the place of putty. 

The maintenance of this roof in efficient repair proving a 
source of considerable expense to the Crystal Palace Company, 
it-was resolved about three years since to reglaze the whole of 
the roofs, commencing with the great arch over the centre 
transept of the Palace, upon the “ Eclipse” principle of Messrs. 
Mellowes & Co., of London and Sheffield. To this end the 
iron main framing of the roof was left unaltered, but the old 
Paxton gutters and ridges were removed and replaced by new 
ones of wood covered with lead. The sash-bars consist of 
light T steel, entirely encased in a drawn coating of lead with 
an admixture of tin. 

These bars spring from gutter to ridge in place of the old 
timber-sash bars, the lead being drawn with projecting strips 
on either side for embracing the edges of the glass. The sheets 
of glass used measure 51 inches by 18 inches, instead of 
49 inches by 1o inches as formerly, and the weight is 26 ozs. 
per square foot, with 31-oz. glass on the crown instead of 
16 oz. and 21 oz. In fixing the new glass neither putty nor 
paint has been used, and none will be required in maintaining 
the roof, the glazed area of which is about 2 acres. The lantern 
which surmounted the old roof was removed, and the new roof 
is completely semicircular. There is now practically no 
external surface which will require painting, and should any 
glass need replacing it can be done with a minimum of trouble 
and expense. The cost of maintenance is thus greatly reduced, 
especially when the comparative inaccessibility of the roof is 
taken into consideration. 
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REGISTRATION OF TITLE TO LAND. 


BUILDERS and others are often in doubt about the steps to be 
taken for complying with the Land Transfer Acts. The follow- 
ing information will therefore be useful :— 

‘ The procedure on an application to place a property on the 

register has been designed so as to cause the applicant as little 
troublé as possible. As a general rule, one attendance at the 
registry, with the purchase deed on which the application is 
founded, and a copy for filing, suffices for everything. The 
applicant is not required to draw up any formal application 
beforehand. No plan need be made by him. When the case 
is‘ finished, the deed is returned to him, together with the land 
certificate, by registered post. On an average, the attendance 
takes from half an hour to an hour, provided the applicant 
possesses the necessary information to begin with, and either 
comes at a time when the office is not over full (that is to say, 
between eleven and one o’clock), or makes an appointment 
beforehand. 
'. Each case is dealt with in four stages, involving visits to: 
four different rooms, all on the same floor. These stages are— 
1. The Map Department reception room, where the applicant 
points out the property on the ordnance map, and gives the 
necessary instructions for the preparation of the filed plan ; 
2. The drafting room, where his deed is perused, the fees 
assessed, and the draft entries for the register are drawn up and 
‘submitted for his approval by a second-class clerk ; 3. The 
stamp office, where he procures and affixes to the draft land 
registry stamps for the fees (a receipt is given if required) ; 
and 4. The registration clerk (third class), who accepts his 
deed and draft, and other documents, if any (giving a receipt if 
required), and formally enters the application and gives it its 
order of priority. The applicant then has nothing more to 
do, unless some question arises in the course of the registra- 
tion. 

~ As already stated, questions arise more frequently as regards 
the plan than as regards the legal features of the case. About 
94 per cent. pass without any legal query ; about 61 per cent. 
without query on the plan. Most of these are easily disposed 
of, as is shown by the number of cases that are completed in 
the course of a week or a fortnight. 

Where special expedition is required, special efforts can be 
made to secure it. For instance, on one occasion application 
was made on a Friday morning to register one of the largest 
London theatres. The manager was starting for America on 


the Sunday or Monday, and wished to take the land cer 
with him. The plan on the deed did not agree wi 
ordnance map ; this would usually have involved som, 
delay waiting for one of the surveyors to be at liberty to j 
gate it The solicitor, after explaining the circumet 
asked to be allowed to take a surveyor to the ground a 
to investigate. They went off in a cab together, the sy 
returned and reported on the discrepancy, the pl 
pared, the register and land certificate were made 
deed and certificate were handed to the solicitor on 
ing (Saturday) morning. Nor is this by any means a 
instance of what can be done where the applicant is 
furnish the necessary information, and has reasonable g: 
for exceptional treatment—such as the pendeney ia 


transactions, which cannot go on until the ‘registrat 
complete. me 
The subsequent course of the application inside #] 
ment is somewhat complicated, owing to the nume 
through which it has to go: its main features are fl 
the preliminary work done with the applicant — 
described :— (aa 
1. After acceptance of the application, various 
of the case which it. is found useful to preserve in an acc 
form—e.g. the parish, the name of the property, whethe 
freehold or leasehold, its value, the fee paid, the nan 
address of the solicitor, and any special direction 
return of the deeds left with it that may be necessar 
entered in a book kept for the purpose. At the same | 
deed, the copy, the draft entry, and every docu 
matter is stamped with the number of the applicatio; 
the date.of its reception in the registry ; a suitable 
loose blank pages to form the register are added, an: 
and envelopes are prepared which will be required fo 
ing the land certificate and other documents when the 
completed. The whole is then placed in a large en 
marked outside with its number, and is sent forward 
next stage. These things are done mainly by boy: 
original deed is sent to the Map Department t 
surveyors in the preparation of the plan, 
2. The second process consists in the checking of ° 
entries. It must be remembered that the original draft i: 
under a certain amount of pressure as regards time, i 
not to keep other applicants waiting. This causes 
inaccuracies occasionally, and sometimes, too, failure to 
less obvious points which call for special notice. It ha: 
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found useful to submit every draft to the perusal of 


=| all details, and to consider the sometimes lengthy 
splicated deeds on which registrations are based, and 
yy observations as to points of law which may arise 
al to them. 

je draft, after being checked, is submitted for final 
» t to an assistant registrar, who looks it through to see 
‘nforms generally to the established practice, and con- 
y observations made during the second stage, and 
gids it forward for completion or directs it to be held 
surther consideration or inquiry as he thinks desirable. 
prrespondence with the applicant appears necessary 
cts or directs it. This occurs in about 6 per cent. of 


*enext stage is conducted in the Scrivenery Depart- 
Aiters, typists, and boys), where the actual registers are 
ved, and land certificates, and the cards for the name 
42 prepared. All entries, both in the register and in 
js, are type-written, a special machine which makes 
51 bound volumes being used; the register and the 
t and a third copy for storage in case of fire, are typed 
/yeration. These are examined with the drafts before 
ahe Scrivenery Department. 

«: four processes occupy as a rule three or four days. 
j3y are complete, the papers are placed in their cases 
i he return of the deed and the plan for the land certifi- 
« the Map Department. 

4: meantime, simultaneously with the above processes, 
4 Department has been preparing the filed plan, and a 
4t for the land certificate: The Map. Department. is 
dito six sections, each with a superintendent and staff 
\ors, draftsmen, and assistants. Each section deals 
ticular portion of the county, and is familiar with its 
yiliarities. The procedure is as follows :— 

he ‘original deed and the instructions given by the 
ip the reception room, and the filed plans of all 
i) registered properties for comparison, are sent to the 
perintendent who (or his assistant) at once gives them 
jmary inspection with a view to seeing whether any 
9seems likely to arise in the preparation of the plan. If 
sn is likely to arise, the case is marked “ simple,” and 
ia with rapidly ; if otherwise, a note is sent to the 


informing him that a question has arisen, and that 
y be some delay. 
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.2 a, The “simple ” cases are dealt with as follows :—Each 
plan is executed in triplicate... One copy is filed in the office, 
another is to be attached to the land certificate, a third is: put 
away in a strong room in case-of loss or destruction of the first. 
The cutting out and preparation of these three plans from the 
Ordnance survey sheets, or, if those are out of date, the Land — 
Registry revised lithographed tracings is carried out by a boy 
and an assistant draftsman; the plans are then carefully 
examined and checked with the deed and identification by the 
superintendent or his assistant, and are submitted to the chief 


superintendent or his examiner for final approval. These 
processes usually occupy about two and a half hours. c 
3a. The cases of difficulty are dealt with bya different 


set of men so as not to interfere with and delay the simple 
ones. The first step is to send a surveyor to the ground. Not 
unfrequently the difficulty is cleared up by this alone, and the 
case is then proceeded with as “simple.” Where, however, 
the surveyor’s: report shows a substantial doubt as to the 
identity, extent or configuration of the property intended to be 
registered, the applicant is written to, and the doubt is cleared 
up. If any question of law arises, the matter is referred to 
an assistant registrar for directions. When all is settled 
the "plan is prepared (in triplicate), checked and compared 
with! the documents by the superintendent personally, 
and ‘ forwarded, with all the correspondence and notes, 
to the chief superintendent for final approval. These cases 
occupy on.an average about six hours of official time, 
but ‘of course, where there is correspondence, considerable 
intervals sometimes intervene between the issue of a 
note or letter and the receipt of a reply to it, and at busy 
periods of the year, notwithstanding the frequent application 
of-overtime work, cases otherwise ready to be dealt with have 
to,await their turn. If special expedition is required it can 
nearly always be arranged for, 

4a. Every plan is finally examined and approved by one of 
the two chief superintendents or his examiner—cases of special 
difficulty by the former always. The case is then returned to 
the reception room, the property is marked on the general 
index map—freehold or leasehold as the case may be—the 
plans and relative papers are filed, and the case so far as the 
Map Department are concerned, is finished. 

Returning now to the point at which we left the application 
above :— 

5. The land certificate plans and deeds return from the 
Map Department in batches—several batches each day. These 
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are sorted and placed with their corresponding papers by boys. 
The land certificate is then made up, with its plan, and 
sealed, and the entire matter—register, certificate and all 
ancillary documents—is re-examined’ by third-class clerks, to 
see that no mistakes have been made, that the documents are 
duly marked and addressed to the right persons, and, in fact, 
that the case is ready in every respect to be completed. 

6. The assistant registrar then signs the certificate, and 
finally looks over the documents; the certificate and deeds are 
sent off under the superintendence of a second-class clerk by 
registered post to the persons entitled to them, being checked 
with the book mentioned in the first stage, where also the 
number of days occupied in the case is noted. This is done 
as a rule on the evening of the day on which the plan is returned 
from the Map Department. 

7. Various minor details in connection with filing the 
registers, drafts, .index-cards and other ancillary matters, 
checking the receipts for the posted documents and inquiring 
after those that are not acknowledged, &c., all of which require 
care and attention, are carried out mainly by boys as soon as 
possible after the completion of each case. 

On an average between fifty and sixty such applications, 
besides almost as many dealings with registered land, pass 
through the office every day. At busy times, just after quarter 
days, over Ioo first registrations are sometimes received ina 
day, and dealings in proportion. 

These processes have been found by experience to be on 
the whole productive of a good standard of accuracy, and not 
unduly to interfere with expedition. Time being so important 
a feature in all proceedings, there must, of course, be a limit 
to the multiplication of checks. Individual responsibility for 
correctness at every staye is probably in the end a more 
effectual, as well as a more economical, system than numerous 
examinations of one man’s work by another. Every stage of 
each application is authenticated by the initials of the officer 
who is responsible for it, and all inaccuracies discovered are 
thus brought home to the persons in fault. 


IN OR ABOUT A _ FACTORY? 


IN the Court of Appeal on the sth inst. the Master of the Rolls 
and Lord Justices Mathew and Cozens-Hardy had before them 
the case of Holmes v. Birmingham Tramway Company, which 
was an appeal by John Wall Holmes, the applicant, from a 
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refusal of the learned County Court judge at Bi 
award him compensation under the Workmen’s 
It appeared that in connection with the tramy 
at Birmingham repairs were executed in the shed * 
the cable is worked. The machinery in the pre’ 
tuted the place a factory. The cars when not in 
stored in these premises. Owing to the ca 
applicable to a small strip of line at the ent 
premises, a locomotive was used to draw the ca 
engine broke down when in the act of bringing a 
shed on May 20 last, and the plaintiff, who w; 


in the factory, was ordered to execute t 
repairs. Having finished the work, the 
upon the engine. Unfortunately the cou 


the engine and the car broke, and the 
crushed between the two vehicles and had 
The point raised was whether the accident” inal 

or about a factory” within the meaning of thi 
County Court judge held that as it occurred some } 
from the premises the accident could not be found 
happened “ about” a factory within the meanin 

and accordingly he refused to award compensatic 
now contended on behalf of the appellant that # 
judge misdirected, and that he ought to have take 
sideration the question whether the plaintiff at th { 
accident, being engaged on the main busihess 0 
could be said te have been in that sense ro t 
of the Act. 

The Master of the Rolls found that the County C 
had directed himself in strict conformity with the deci 
the Court of Appeal. The Court of Appeal had laid 
that the fact of a man at the time he met with t he | 
being in mere physical contiguity to a factory was t 
to bring the case within the meaning of the words “ii 
a factory,” although it had been held in- another case 
accident which occurred outside a warehouse, but 01 
perty of the warehouse proprietor, happened abou 
In the present case the accident occurred over to 
the factory and in the public highway. As to t 
that the workman could be said to be * about 
because he was engaged on the business of his mas 
met with the accident, he was of opinion that it coulc 
maintained. 

Lord Justices Mathew and Cozens-Hardy coneum 
the appeal was accordingly dismissed, with costs. 
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A NEW DANGER. 


essity that contractors and their foremen should exer- 
s-eatest possible care to prevent accidents and liability 
alves by reason of injury to workmen in their employ 
aifed by a decision recently given by Mr. Justice 
a in the Superior Court at Montreal, in the case of 
geaugeau v. J. B. Martineau. The plaintiff claimed 
q;. damages for the death of her husband, David 
4 a builder’s labourer in the employ of the defendant. 
5 was killed while assisting in the.operation of a 
an electric shock caused by the cable of the derrick 
to contact with an electric-light wire just beyond the 
from which building materials were being loaded on 
4k and carried back some 29 feet for use in the build- 
church The evidence showed that some days pre- 
“he accident the foreman received a shock, and ordered 
i) be put on the sidewalk to indicate the point beyond 
4 tray of the derrick should not be allowed to go, but 
4: was not so arranged as to prevent the tray from 
bond it. The judge laid special emphasis on this fact, 
ithat it constituted gross carelessness on the part of 
an. For the defence it was contended that Gauthier 
< ved no orders to assist with the derrick on the morning 
{tident, but did so of his own accord while waiting for 
ns. The judge ruled out this plea on the ground that 

jad been assisting with- the derrick on the previous 


had received no instructions that he was not to resume 
duties. Judgment was given in favour of the 
f or the sum of 2,500 dols. 


| 
| 
) 
| 


NILE DAMS AND RESERVOIRS. 


iy last a lecture was given by Sir Benjamin Baker, 
he Royal Institution. He said that Mr Cecil Rhodes 
hstmas when riding across the hot and dusty desert 
e Aswan and the Nile reservoir works incidentally 
kl that, after all, there was no climate like England’s; 
s/rrain, why, it did good and hurt nobody. Glancing 
tthe apparently limitless desert on all sides of them, 
land valleys, beautiful in form, but doomed for all time 
yi of uniform burnt-brick hue, bare of trees and of the 
<oured growths which adorn a rainy country, one could 
{reflect how puny were the efforts of man when 
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attempting to combat any decree of nature. The desert lands 
of Egypt would remain desert however many millions of 
pounds were expended in Nile reservoirs. All that man could 
do was to extend somewhat the narrow strip of green running 
along the banks of the Nile, and to render that and the other 
low-lying lands more productive than they were at present with 
a scanty supply of water. The Nile reservoir at Aswan would 
contain over 1,c00,000,000 tons of water—more than enough 
water for one year’s full domestic supply to every city, town 
and village in the United Kingdom with its 42,090,009 inhabi- 
tants. The great Nile reservoir and dam at Aswan, the barrage 
at Asyit,and various supplementary works in the way of distri- 
buting canals and regulators were designed with the object of 
mitigating the existing evils, by supplying in summer a larger 
volume of water at a higher level in the canals, so that not only 
could more land be irrigated, but that labour in lifting water 
would be saved. By far the most important of the works con- 
structed to enable the water stored up in the great reservoir to 
be utilised to the greatest advantage was the barrage across the 
Nile at Asyiit, about’ 250 miles above Cairo, which was begun 
by Sir John Aird & Co. in the winter of 1898 and completed 
this spring. In general principle this work resembled the old 
barrage at the apex of the Delta; but in details of construction 
there was no similarity, nor in material, as the old work was of 
brick and the new one of stone. The total length of the 
structure was 2,750 feet, or rather more than half a mile, and it 
included 111 arched openings of 16 feet 4 inches span, capable 
of being closed by steel sluice-gates 16 feet in height. The 
object of the work was to improve the present perennial irriga- 
tion of lands in Middle Egypt and the Fayoum, and to bring 
an additional area of about 300,000 acres under such irriga- 
tion by throwing more water at a higher level into the 
great Ibrahimiyah Canal, whose intake was immediately above 
the barrage. The piers and arches were founded upon a plat- 
form of masonry 87 feet wide and ro feet thick, protected up and 
down by a continuous and impermeable line of cast-iron 
grooved and tongued sheet piling, with cemented joints. This 
piling extended into the sand bed of the river to a depth of 
23 feet below the upper surface of the floor, and thus cut off 
the water and prevented the undermining action which caused 
so much trouble and expense in the case of the old barrage. 
The height of the roadway above the floor was 41 feet and the 
length of the piers up and down stream 51 feet. The river bed 
was protected against erosion for a width of 67 feet up stream 
by stone pitching, with clay puddle undeineath to check 
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ttfines of the ordinary.type the flushing power of the Cistern is spent 
Tough. In the improved System a secondary syphonic action is set up 
«ange itself, securing the entire removal of the contents and scouring 
/th all the velocity due to the atmospheric pressure upon the water 
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infiltration, and down stream for a similar width by stone 
pitching, with an inverted filter-bed underneath, so that any 
springs which might arise from the head of water above the 
sluices should not carry sand with them from underneath the 
pitching. The Aswan dam was. not a solid wall, but was 
pierced with sluice openings of sufficient area for the flood 
discharge of the river, which might amount to 15,000 tons of 
water per second. There were 180 such openings, mostly 
23 feet high by 6 feet 6 inches wide, and where subject to 
heavy pressure when being moved, they were of the well-known 
Stoney roller pattern. The total length of the dam was about 
1} mile, the maximum height from foundation about 130 feet, 
the difference of level of water above and below 67 feet, and 
the total weight of masonry over 1,000,000 tons. Navigation 
was provided for by a “ladder” of four locks, each 269 feet 
long by 32 feet wide. 

It was easy enough to design dams, but not so to construct 
them. Fortunately, since our reconquest of the Soudan and 
the establishment of telegraphic communication, floods could 
be foreseen almost exactly and provided for. ‘The work had 
to be so timed as not to be swept away by flood. The busiest 
months were May and June of 1900, when, in the race against 
time, the average daily number of men employed was 13,000, 
although the temperature rose :to the height of 118 degrees. 
Messrs. Aird had done their huge task to the entire satisfaction 
of the Egyptian Government and of everyone with whom they 
had been associated, and the same recognition was due to 
Ransomes & Rapier, who were called upon to complete all.the 
complicated machinery of sluices and gates one year under 
contract time and did it. In conclusion, the lecturer showed 
the photographs of numerous personages concerned, and 
devoted his closing words to eulogy of Lord Cromer, the 
selector and trainer of .two such distinguished sons of the 
Empire as Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener. 


ELECTRICITY IN MANCHESTER. 


AN important addition to Manchester’s electric power was made 
on the 27th ult. with the inauguration of the new generating 
station in Stuart Street. This new station covers an area of 
83 acres. Within the building there are to be two installations 
—the present installation of 15,000 horse-power, devised by Dr. 
Kennedy, and a second installation of 12,000 horse-power, in 


accordance with a scheme of extension prepared by My 
Metzger after his appointment as chief engineer in 
Under Dr. Kennedy’s scheme six 2,500 horse-power 
alternator sets are being installed, in addition to itn 
water-tube boilers and other plant. Three-phase alte; 
currents of a frequency of 50 cycles per second are gen 
at an “extra high pressure” of 6,500 volts, and are trans 
at this pressure to the subsiations. The supply from 4 
stations is at 500 to 550 volts pressure for supply to” the 
ways, and at 410 and 205 volts pressure for lighting and 
purposes. The buildings at Stuart Street consist of . 
framework filled in with walls of brickwork. This des} 
been adopted, in the first instance, in view of the import. 
completing the works with all possible speed. The boiler 
pump-room and engine-house are all on an extensive 
Workshops will be provided in a separate building 
which will be placed a large storage feed-tank to < 
500,000 gallons of water. In connection with this sche 
substations are being erected upon the south side of 4 
In order that sufficient power might be available for r 
the Hyde Road and Stockport Road tramways on ] 
special‘ efforts have been made to complete the 2 
chimney (another chimney 250 feet high will also be er 
the north and centre bays of the boiler and engine-] 
and certain portions of the plant which they contain, 
as the substations at the Polygon, Bennett Street, Levens 
Heaton Norris and Denton and the cables connecting 
Street and the substation. Under the scheme of Mr, \ 
two machines of 6,000 horse-power each, the largest c 
kind and type in England, are to be put down, The bu 
required to house this additional plant are, however, t 
sufficiently large dimensions to accommodate 24,000 
power. These buildings, which have not yet been erect. 
be similar in character to those already described, ai 
additional substations are to be provided in connectic 
this installation. When both schemes have been con 
the total horse-power available at the various works 
electricity department (Dickinson Street; Bloom Stre 
Stuart Street) will be 58,000 horse-power, and 360 n 
cables will be needed to transmit the current. The tra 
committee alone will require current for 800 cars, al 
lamp connections will amount to half a million eight « 
power lamps. It is expected that the amount of electric’ 


during last year (10,502,299 units) will be nearly d 
during the next twelve months. iy 
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THE WEEK. 


HE chairman of the Fire Brigade committee of the 
ndon County Council offered some explanations at the 
eeting on. Tuesday which should be recorded in order to 
ake it clear that the committee have not been so in- 
fferent as is generally imagined. In the first place, it was 
id that the hook-ladders which had been in use for some 
‘ne in America and on the Continent were tried, but were 
und to be inapplicable in London. It was also shown 
at the City was not entirely deficient in aids and appli- 
ces. There were three horsed escapes at Redcross 
‘reet, Bishopsgate and Whitefriars stations, and manual 
capes at six street stations ; there were long ladders at 
hitefriars, Bishopsgate and Redcross Street. Provision 
is made for fires at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
rtain recommendations as to outside ladders were the 
sult of an inspection by Captain WELLs in 1897, but 
ither the Council nor the Fire Brigade was responsible. 
ace 1896 the protection of the City from fire had not 
jd still, but had been improved in many ways. Station 
commodation had been largely increased. Where there 
ge three steam fire-engines there were now six; one 
tsed escape had been increased to four, one long ladder 
three, eight horses to twenty, and fifty-seven men to 
aety-three. While the chairman’s explanations deserve 
ention, there can be no concealment of the fact that the 
stem failed under the last deplorable test, and that on 
y2ceding occasions the force of the Brigade was insufficient 
| overcome the evil. 


— 


_ Few strangers when visiting Paris have the courage to 
élore the region where is the Aréne de Lutéce. Yet 
[} spot is not far from the Jardin des Plantes and the 
]ille aux Vins. There seems to ve little doubt it was a 
Iman creation where combats between gladiators, or 
[ween wild animals, may have often place. ‘The exist- 
éce of the arena was forgotten until 1870, when in the 
cirse of the construction of the new street which was to 
tir the name of Moncg, the mathematician, the remains 
yre discovered. The whole of the arena has not been 
s)osed, and it may therefore be assumed that the citizens 
4 . ° . ° 

¢ Paris are indifferent to the old masonry, which we must 
§ requires the exercise of imagination from a spectator 
battain effect. An effort is about to be made which will 
Pp to render the place attractive. The actors of the 
in¢ais generally travel once a year to Orange in order 
give representations of plays, of which the subjects are 
ssic, in the old Roman theatre. Why should not similar 
yeriments be conducted in Paris? An appeal has been 
airessed to the Municipal Council for permission to give 
aseries of representations. The proposal was received 
ist favourably by several members of the Council, and it 
iow under the consideration of one of the committees. 


T 
tT 


| 
| 
| 


THE ornaments of gold which were recently found in 
[and and purchased by the Trustees of the British 
Vseum for 600/. have been again made the subject of a 
iamentary discussion. The law officers in Ireland as 
las in England have declared that the British Museum 
bee the place for their exhibition, but rather the museum 
the Board of Education in Dublin. The Trustees are, 
1 rever, fortified by legal opinion in their resolve to retain 
)2cts which they have bought. The remarkable spectacle 
Stesented that the Crown authorities have commenced 
Hiction against the Trustees of the British Museum in 
\2t to have these ornaments declared to be treasure trove 
| the property of the Crown. If that declaration was 
Nained the result would be that the objects must be 
fored to Dublin. The Treasury thought the case was 
‘in which the costs of the Trustees of the British 
seum in defending the suit might fairly be met out of 
lic funds on one side as on the other. Technical 
Nience has been prepared to support the case of the 
Wn, but it is doubtful if the action can be heard before 
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the long vacation. On the other hand, it has been said 
that the ornaments are not Celtic but were captured | 
during a raid in England or on the coast of Gaul. 

In that case there would be less reason to place 
them in Ireland. The action will probably cost ten 

times the amount paid for the treasures, and the only point 

at issue seemingly is whether the objects are treasure trove 

or not. We have so often referred to the ornaments, it 

seems hardly necessary to repeat that they consist of a boat, 

a bowl, two chains, two twisted neck-rings and a hollow 

collar. The last is the most important. It is 7} inches in 

diameter, and is formed of two repoussé plates of thin gold, 

folded over in a tubular form and soldered together. Par- 

ticular attention was directed to the fastening, which is 
remarkable, a fixed projection at one end catching in a slot 

at the other, and in order to unfasten the collar when thus 
locked one half has to be turned at right angles to the 

other. The collar is beautifully ornamented, and has on it 

repoussé work and fine engraved lines, the whole design 

being done by a compass, which was much used in Celtic 

ornament, but in this instance the result was unique of its 
kind. At the back of the collar on one side is a complete 
circle, with the point of the compass in the centre. If the 

Government should obtain judgment in their favour there 

is no doubt the ornaments will be sent to Dublin. At the 

same time they are likely to give gratification to a larger 

number of British and foreign archeologists if they are 

allowed to continue in the Bloomsbury museum, which is 
so universal in its scope objects produced in any age or 

country do not appear to be out of place. 


A LETTER has been written by Mr. W. EMERSON on 
the extreme danger from fire to which St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is subjected in consequence of the wood stages with which 
it is now so completely shrouded. For its entire length 
the south side is encased in woodwork, very much of it 
being so slight in character that it would burn up with 
great rapidity. From the interior of the building it is seen 
that this woodwork is brought up close to the windows, 
which are obscured for nearly half their height. The tiers 
of seats are surmounted by canvas and tarpaulin. The 
woodwork slopes up from the street to the church walls, to 
which in many places it is actually attached. Fire would, 
of course, run with terrific rapidity up this slope and would 
expend much of its energy against the Cathedral walls. 
The result of the burning of these flimsy structures would 
calcine the limestone with which the walls are faced, and, 
giving rise to showers of sparks on a vast scale, might even 
attack the roofs. Attention was drawn some days back to 
a similar danger to the National Gallery, and an assurance 
was given that ample precautions have been taken. At 
Westminster the seats for the public are well detached from 
the walls of the Abbey. It is to be hoped that the City 
authorities are taking every precaution in the event of fire, 
by careful watching and proper provision of fire appliances. 


THE publication of the} Building Trades’ Directory” 
is always an event of importance to the numerous classes 
of business men who are represented by it. No other 
work so well reflects the great army of producers who are 
at the command of architects. To the compilers there is ' 
no distinction of degrees. A small town, if it should 
possess a builder, is equally recognised with the provincial 
cities or the Metropolis itself. All are treated in an 
exhaustive and accurate manner. The ‘“ Building Trades’ 
Directory,” like the others issued by the company, are 
triumphs of methodical inquiry. All the tests we have 
applied have been sustained by the pages, and as on 
former occasions we can again gladly testify to the care and 
impartiality shown throughout. It is no longer needful 
to say the book is indispensable to all who have dealings — 
with any of the trades, for the Directory has long since 
established its utility. But there never was a time when it 
was more necessary to retain business in England, and in 
the efforts which will be required the Directory will be 
found a trustworthy auxiliary. 


a4 


FESTAL ART. 


ss HE Man in the Street ” has of late taken the position 

of representative of English opinion. From his 
conversation about the decoration of London at the present 
time it becomes evident that what is popularly considered 
as the most successful structure which has been set up is 
the addition which is to serve as a vestibule to Westminster 
Abbey. It is believed to be so picturesque in itself and 
enhancing of the building, there has been a desire expressed 
for its retention. That, it must be owned, was prior to the 
detersive effect of the recent rain. After all the speeches 
and writings concerning art, the large sums which have 
been expended on teaching, the foundation and equipment 
of public galleries during half a century, the British mind is 
still in such a backward state it can put a sham on the 
same level as the glorious Abbey, and is likely to feel more 
regret on the removal of the lath-and-plaster structure than 
on any of the transformations which the Medizval work 
has had to suffer. 

If we walk through the principal streets of the Metro- 
polis it will be found that what has given charm to the 
Westminster annexe is exhibited in many varieties. Every 
year we are growing more realistic, and in consequence we 
prize imitations in proportion to their fidelity. At the 
Abbey the skill with which a resemblance of the old 
masonry is produced excites wonder, and in the arches and 
the larger structures, as well as in the humblest ornaments, 
the general satisfaction is owing to the absence of novelty. 

“It was not unwarranted to expect that on such an 
occasion imagination and fancy would for once be allowed 
some liberty. For temporary decoration it is not necessary 
to adhere to stereotyped forms, as if the least departure 
irom them involved appearance in a police court and the 
infliction of penalties by a magistrate. The present is a 
time when even the new art, with its extravagances, might 
be permitted to assert itself. But public opinion is adverse 
to everything which can be regarded as novel, and probably 
there never was a celebration when so much money was 
expended on the reproduction of traditional forms on a big 
and little scale. The Japanese manufacturers have been 
also pressed into service for the supply of coronation orna- 
ments, but in endeavouring to satisfy British taste they have 
perpetrated much which must have excited the laughter of 
the dusky artists and vendors, for anything more hideous 
was never seen out of nightmares. 

Excuses for the deficiencies of the objects which have 
been employed to demonstrate British loyalty are easily 
forthcoming. In the first place the decorations are not 
intended to have endurance, and the practical English 
nature is opposed to the dissolving of -pearls in wine or the 
sacrifice of beautiful art to a temporary purpose. The 
ornamentation is only to be transient, an unsubstantial 
pageant which will leave nota rack behind. It must also 
be said that out-of-doors festivities are rare with us, and 
consequently we are not possessed of that mental organisa- 
tion. which can promptly turn an opportunity to account 
when one arises. Merry England was never remarkable 
for street decorations. When young and old came forth to 
play upon a sunshine holiday they did not seek for much 
external splendour, 


And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask and antique pagentry, 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream, 


were to be found within baronial halls rather than in Lup’s 
own town. When FRoissarT said of the English, “ils se 
rejouissoient tristement, selon la coutume de leur pays,” his 
judgment comprehended the street-scenes he witnessed 
when there were public celebrations. 

There can be no question, however, that public rejoicings 
have long exercised a most beneficial influence on art. 
The highest art originated in them. The glorious frieze of 
the Parthenon, in which sculpture attained its culmination, 
is no more than a record in marble of a procession on a 
summer day in honour of ATHENE. The Greek artists 
were happy in being able to witness many other scenes 
which were equally inspiring. If Le1cHTon could make so 
admirable a picture from a description of the Daphnephoria, 
what must have been the effect when living youths selected 
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for their beauty passed before the eyes of a painter? There 
were several other processions no less attractive, such as 
the Brauronia, in which poets or rhapsodists, as well as 
girls in crocus-coloured garments shared—the Delia, the 
Dionysia, the Oschophoria or vintage festivals, and others. 
In them painters and sculptors could see the best propor- 
tioned forms to be found in a district, not posed like 
models, but in graceful action, and all having enjoyment in 
their participation. A Greek procession was not like one of 
ours, for, as the Daphnephoria picture suggests, there was a 
variety of ages in order to avoid monotony, and there were 
numerous small groups rather than one having the uni- 
formity of drilled soldiers or of slaves kept together by 
authority. oe 
In Italian cities the public festivals, although they may 
not have been equal in refinement to those in Greece at an 
earlier time, possessed a charm of their own. Let us cite 
one example. When Leo X. proposed to visit Florence 
the first step taken by the authorities was to invoke the aid 
of all the artists. Architects, painters and sculptors were 
enabled to co-operate; it was among their privileges. No 
less than twelve triumphal arches were erected. These 
were no mere copies in timber of Roman examples, but 
adorned with statues and paintings, and in effect probably 
surpassed ancient works. ANTONIO DA SANGALLO con- 
structed an octagonal temple. Jacopo SANSOVINO exhibited 
his skill as a sculptor as well as an architect, and not only 
prepared bas-reliefs.and figures for the temporary facade of 
the cathedral, but made an immense horse like one of the 
antique figures in Rome. ANDREA DEL SARTO painted the 
facade in his best style. Baccio BANDINELLI modelled a 
statue of a giant. Obelisks, columns and groups of figures 
were executed, and as much as possible was accomplished 
to recall to the Pontiff renowned objects which were familiar 
to him in his capital. If we may judge from what is said 
by Vasari and other writers, the artists of Florence were 
expected to be ready to give their services for the decora- 
tion of the streets during festivals in honour of visitors, 
corporations or religious guilds. Their assistance appears 
to have been rendered without other payment than the 
satisfaction of serving the city by upholding its reputation 
for art, and there were so many willing hands the burden 
on an individual artist was not onerous. If we remember 
that each of the artists was surrounded by several assistants 
and apprentices, we can more easily realise how extended 
was the excitement which was caused by a public festival 
in Florence, and how young and old were eager to have the 
distinction of sharing in the preparations. ae 
Indeed, the artists seem to have enjoyed themselves 
at their social meetings by strange exercises, which were 
possibly experiments or rehearsals of scenes which were 
to be displayed afterwards before the public. VASARI, 
in describing the company known as the “Caldron,” to 
which ANDREA DEL SARTO, ARISTOTE DA SANGALLO, 


| BacELLI, the musician, and other artists belonged, tells us 


that Gian Francesco RusTIci one evening made an 
immense vessel in which the members were placed, and 
which, with the aid of various decorations, was intended to 
represent the legend of the boiling of Jason’s father in 
order to rejuvenate him. In that case there were supposed 
to be several Argonauts. Such a scene, if exhibited in 
public, would have been an undoubted success, and it was 
appropriate for a body of Caldronites. The stories told of 
the strange creations by Da Vinct1, the Medusa’s head with 
the eyes flashing fire, the moving reptiles and animals, the 
Neptune with mermaids and tritons, all seemed to recall 
the spectacles that were witnessed in Florence and other 
Italian cities. |The company bearing the title of the 
Trowel was remarkable for its sableaux vivants, which were 
based on mythological subjects. Lorenzo DE MEDIC! 
was a member of one of the companies, and he used all his 
diplomatic skill to have the spectacles of his fellow 
members more successful than those of their rivals. But 
all those animated scenes were presented with a back- 
ground which, if inanimate, was also attractive. In fact, a. 
Italian city in those times was like a great painting in which 
all parts of the composition helped in producing a general 
effect. asi 

Similar scenes were enacted elsewhere. The hee 
had also their living pictures and temporary structures © 
fantastic architecture which served as backgrounds. fot 
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‘them. When Rusens had acquired renown both as a 
/diplomatist and as a painter the municipal authorities of 
_ Antwerp were not afraid to apply to him for schemes for 
‘the decoration of the streets when Don FERDINAND the 
Regent was about to visit the city. The great artist had 
ceased to paint, but he complied with the request; the 
engravings of the triumphal arches which he designed are 
known to amateurs. He was only continuing a tradition 
which was general on the Continent, that great artists should 
assist in the public manifestations of art, for without such 
displays it was believed impossible for art to thrive. 

__Inico JonEs was a contemporary of RUBENS, and sur- 
passed the Flemish painter 


in aptitude for arranging 
spectacles. BEN Jonson might sneer at the architect’s 
ability to reveal mythology by paintings on slit deal, 
making boards speak, and treating painting and carpentry 
‘asthe soul of masque. But the bricklayer poet’s descrip- 
tions, in spite of his prejudice, are evidence of the mar- 
vellous ingenuity of In1co JonEs’s scenic arrangements, 
and WALPOLE was justified in saying that the festivals of 
Louts XIV. were copied from the shows of Whitehall. It 
is remarkable that the architect’s skill was never utilised for 
a spectacle outside the Court circle. 
__ In many ways we still differ from foreigners, as in the 
days of In1co Jones, and one of them is the scepticism that 
“an artist can be helpful in the decoration of a street, It is 
considered that the manufacturers can be trusted to produce 
the most satisfactory results. There are many artists in 
London who would not have hesitated to prepare elaborate 
designs free of cost if their skill had been invoked in a 
oroper manner. But the offers which were made 
were received so coldly there was no encouragement 


or anyone who valued his own dignity to design 


mw advise. The decoration consequently, if regarded 
is a whole, will be more suggestive of the factory 
‘han of the studio, and it will reveal the short- 


somings of the applied art of England. If the love of 
he beautiful is to be judged ‘by the aspect of the 
freets, we are afraid the foreign visitors will be astonished 
our claims to be proficient in the arts. There can be no 
loubt about the expenditure exceeding the amount which 
vould be needed to produce a more tasteful arrangement, 
mut that is a common experience in this country. As in 
‘ther instances, the will must be taken for the deed, and 
he outlay will have to be accepted as an equivalent for the 
‘bsence of good taste and invention. “ Never anything 
an be amiss when simpleness and duty tender it,” says 
JHAKESPEARE, and that principle requires to be often 
‘dopted when judging of public efforts in England, and it 
fay be in matters of more consequence than Coronation 
‘€corations. At the same time it is to be regretted that 
ecoration will be confounded in the public mind with the 
jot of crude colours and graceless forms which the streets 
f London are about to present. 


__REGISTRATION OF BUILDING SITES, 
1, ROM time to time there are trials in the criminal 
courts relating to the obtaining of money by false 
retences through fictitious mortgages. In one of the 
Mest, two properties were fraudulently mortgaged no less 
jan seventeen times. In another case the property was 
ortgaged twelve times. It is also known that a sum of 
Wer 50,0co/. was given in a third case on the supposition 
lat the deeds were genuine. Surveyors with any experience 
‘rarely surprised when they hear of those transactions. 
sanded property sometimes rests on so uncertain a basis 
1 England, it is a simple matter for unscrupulous people to 
come acquainted with the circumstances in particular 
‘stances and to raise money on, as it were, the doubtfulness 
i the ownership. 
_ The temptation to dishonesty which arises from the 
esitation of Government to interfere with private affairs is 
new one. Political economists have descanted at length 
90n the indefinite nature of ownership, which made the 
Aying and selling of land one of the costliest and most 
azardous of businesses, but amendment was impossible 
wing to the opposition which was aroused among lawyers. 
Re Investigation of title was among the slowest of legal 
2erations, and it was paid for accordingly. Not until a 
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daring lawyer arose like the first Lord Westpury, who was 
rather pleased to have enemies against him and to be 
charged with disloyalty to his profession, was there a 
chance of reform. After a long struggle he was 
able to pass an Act for the registration of title, 
but as it could only be optional in its provisions, its 
efficacy was exceedingly restricted. Few and far apart were 
the entries. Various endeavours were afterwards made to 
institute a thoroughly workable system of registration, but 
in vain. It is still feasible, as recent convictions testify, to 
raise repeated mortgages without a jot of a title to the 
property, and yet bya very simple system all dangers. of 
that kind could be avoided. 

We do not hear on the Continent that rogues, although 
they may abound there, find it easy to forge imitations of 
conveyances or to invent them, and by that means to obtain 
money seventeen times over on a small estate. There is 
security against such criminal practices through an official 
registration. The State maps show the limits of all 
property in land, no matter how small may be the area. 
Every change of ownership, every financial transaction 
connected with the properties must be recorded in order to 
acquire legality for them. A man who is invited to 
advance money on a mortgage can with no trouble or loss 
of time discover the position of the applicant, and ascertain 
whether a piece of ground or a house can be burdened 
with an additional mortgage without excessive risk. In 
foreign countries the sovereign was never supposed to 
refrain from ‘controlling private property, and hence there 
is more simplicity about the titles than with us. In 
England also the theory is believed in that all the land is 
the possession of the monarch, but there has been so little 
meddling with property for centuries that private ownership 
is in practice accepted as unfettered. But in a great 
number of cases it would be impossible to produce docu- 
mentary evidence sufficient to uphold the proprietorship. 
It is well known that in Ireland property has been sold 
under the Encumbered Estates Act, and all the expenses 
paid, in order to acquire a title from the Commissioners 
which could not be easily questioned in a court of law. In 
England a similar opportunity, if offered, would be eagerly 
utilised. 

Owing to the uncertain state of many titles the Land 
Transfer Act has allowed a division of them into Absolute 
and Possessory. To determine the former it would be 
necessary to have an official examination of title. But the 
Legislature has hesitated about making that work obliga- 
tory. A Possessory title, on the other hand, does not 
demand much examination, and it may grow, if un- 
questioned, into an Absolute title. For all purposes of 
sale, possession during sixty years is as valid as possession 
during six centuries. It would be as onerous a task to 
disturb possession in one case as in the other. The doubts 
that so many people entertain about their titles, because 
they cannot claim to represent a long line of ancestors who 
lived on the same property and enjoyed all its rights un- 
interruptedly, should not deter them from taking advantage 
of registration under the Land Transfer Act, which facilitates 
dealings in land and increases the value of property to some 
extent. 

The metropolitan area, from the vast number of the 
properties, is the principal scene of the discreditable transac- 
tions which have their origin in the mystery attending 
land. It is, therefore, interesting to review the ‘efforts 
which have been made during the last three years to 
institute a general registry of title for the County of London: 
An experiment of the kind must have influence upon the 
future as well as the present, and Mr. C. FortTEscur- 
BRICKDALE, the registrar, who conducted it, was anxious 
that there should be no failure. It is no small matter to 
endeavour to establish in an ancient and crowded district 
the procedure which is readily adopted in new countries 
like the British colonies. The Order of Council was dated 
July 18, 1898. At first it was intended to be applied to 
only a small part of the county, but gradually the whole 
metropolitan area on both sides of the Thames, with the 
exception of the City, has been enabled to have the benefit, 
if desired, of the Land Transfer Act. 

The importance of the Order, if judged only in a 
business sense, will be understood when it is said that “in 
the course of three years 32,268 separate properties, of an 
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aggregate value of 34,907,643/, have been placed on the 
register, and 21,875 transactions by sale, mortgage, in- 
heritance and otherwise have also been recorded of these 
properties subsequently to their entry on the register, 
making a total of 54,143 applications dealt with.” Every 
property registered requires the perusal of at least one deed, 
besides a great deaLof recording, examination and mapping. 
It is needless to say that the properties present a remark- 
able diversity of character. Among them we are told 
are ‘buildings of every kind and value, from first-class 
residential houses and gardens in the west end to the 
poorest tenemént dwellings in the east ; from houses of 
business in the central thoroughfares, which have been 
standing for centuries, and where ground is sold and 
measured by the inch, to farms, orchards and agricultural 
holdings in distant suburbs, and building estates, with 
roads barely marked and plots unfenced, in the first stages 
of their development. There are registered chapels, 
schools, theatres, hotels, factories, flats, cellars, single floors, 
parts of rooms, archways, courts, passages, party walls, 
docks, wharves, parks, burial-grounds, <ailways, streets, 
tunnels, underground passages, rights of way, rights to light 
and air, to lateral support, to obstruct light and air, to 
build, to embank, to use gardens; settled land, tenancies in 
common, joint ownerships ; freeholds, leaseholds and sub- 
leaseholds of every degree of complexity, including cases 
where the tenures are so intermixed as to be indistinguish- 
able.” Although the work was only experimental and 
4,143 applications were dealt with, there was only one 
appeal to the Court, and in it the registrar’s decision was 
affirmed. 

As yet the work has to be got through in temporary 
premises, but a new building in the Tudor style is about to 
be erected for the Land Registry at the south-east corner 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In spite cf the inconvenience of 
deficient accommodation the business has been transacted 
without loss of time to the public, for about 38 per cent. of 
the applications, it appears, were dealt with in less than a 
week, and only one aitendance on the part of the land- 
owner or his solicitor was required. It augurs well for the 
future, and reveals a great change among lawyers when it 
is acknowledged that the success of the department is in 
some measure due to the assistance given by members of 
the legal profession. The advantages of registration are 
therefore becoming manifest, and efforts are made to 
promote its successful development. 

The staff appointed consists of the registrar; two 
assistant registrars, one a barrister, the other a solicitor; two 
first-class clerks, seven second-class and sixteen third-class 
clerks. For the mapping and surveying work there are two 
chief superintendents, ten examiners and superintendents, 
twenty-four surveyors and thirty-five assistant draughtsmen, 
besides supernumeraries and boys. There is also a 
scrivenery department. As usual the technical department 
is paid at a lower rate than theadministrative. Apart from 
the registrar, his assistants and clerks number thirty-one, 
and they are paid 7,4152.,, or an average of 240/.a year. 
In the map department there are 104 employés, who are 
paid 10,200/, or an average of about roo/.a year. By 
another return the number is put down as 102, and the 
salaries at 14,8872. It is not surprising to learn that it is 
difficult to obtain suitable surveyors, revisers and draughts- 
men. The last are chiefly of the architects’ assistant 
class: 

The register consists of three parts, viz. the property 
register or description ; the proprietorship register and the 
charges register recording the charges, leases and other 
encumbrances. The entries are based on the last convey- 
ance of sale, or on the lease. There is also an ordnance 
plan of the property. In the case of transfers or charges 
there are new entries, and if only a portion of the estate is 
dealt with, the limits are marked on the original plan and 
a new plan is made. Whenever there is a change of 
ownership it is stated on the land certificate obtained by the 
leaseholder, as well as on the register. The official work, 
as we have said, usually occupies not more than a week. 
About 90 per cent. of those cases which take more time 
are delayed through some serious discrepancy between the 
description in the applicant’s deed and the state. of the 
property as marked on the revised ordnance map. On 
another page we have copied some examples of the 


discrepancies, and they suggest that. similar 


: plans afford 
opportunities for law suits at a future time. ; 

There was a time when doubts were expressed about 
the value of the Ordnance Survey as a legal document, and 
it was said the sheets could not be accepted in law courts, 
The reason given was the impossibility of finding a witness 
that could testify to the accuracy of the maps. A less 
rigid rule now prevails. The maps were used for the 
surveys for the Encumbered Estates Act and the Landed 
Estates Act of Ireland. They are also recognised by the 
Land Transfer Acts. The Ordnance Survey in the county 
of London is not up to date, and to make it useful for the 
registry, revision in almost every case is indispensable. 

An applicant for registration in the first instance points 
out the property with which he is dealing ; but it has been 
found that all applicants are not competent to read maps, 
and many cases of wrong identification have occurred. If 
the property is correctly shown on the published Ordnance 
Survey plan, and agrees with the description in the legal 
documents, all that is required is to cut out the part from 
three plans, to mark the boundaries with a band of colour 
and to inscribe the heading and number. One copy is filed 
in the registry, a second is bound up with the land certifi- 
cate and given to the proprietor, and a third copy is placed 
in a strong-room for reference in case the filed copy is lost 
or destroyed. Where the descriptions and plans do not 
agree, revision on the ground is indispensable. Litho- 
graphic plans which are produced at a very cheap rate ar 
now used to supplement the Ordnance Survey. z. 

Already the system of registration has accomplished 
beneficial effects. In the course of the three years several 
successive dealings have occurred with various pieces of 
land which are on the register. Under the ordinary system 
a great many deeds would have to he prepared, with a 
proportionate expense, whilst at the Land Registry Office 
only a few short entries are needed. The more deeds that 
are prepared the greater is the liability to error, but errors 
may be considered as avoidable in the books of the 
department. : 

The system cannot be complete until absolute titles are 
also registered. It is assumed by some owners that 
technical flaws will be discovered by the department, and 
that registration would be refused. Hitherto the only cases 
in which there was refusal were those ‘tin which the 
owners were aware that they would have trouble if they 
attempted to sell in the ordinary way, and hoped that 
the Land Registry might be able in some manner 
to cure the mischief. This, it need hardly be said, 
is not the purpose for which the Land Registry is 
intended. It is not a. hospital for weak titles. 
It is rather an assay office, where an ordinary title may be, 
as it were, hall-marked by public authority, so as to pre- 
vent the necessity for repeated private tests on successive 
future dealings. The standard adopted so far has been 
neither above nor below that which is found to be sufficient 
for practical safety on ordinary sales and mortgages of the 
various classes of property coming under review.” 

It sometimes happens that people who contemplate the 
erection of new buildings draw back on account of their 
misgivings about the soundness of the title to the sites. 
Many cases are known in which money was lost and much 
trouble given by defects which the lawyers had overlooked. 
It is often said that a leasehold is therefore safer than 
a freehold. It becomes the interest of architects to aid 
in supporting a system which will help to diminish the 
inconvenience which is possible whenever land is not 
treated like commodities in general, and intending put- 
chasers are prohibited from investigating the power to sell. 
If the system of registration had been insisted on thirty 
years ago, there would be now a great many apprehensions 
removed which disturb the minds of purchasers of land, 
and have arisen within that period. Late as is the time for 
the enactment, the benefits to be derived from registration 
are not easily estimated. one 
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The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have not made 
arrangements for the sale of Hartlebury Castle. ‘ They, are 
willing, however, provided a suitable residence can be obtained 
or means can be found for erecting such a residence, to approve 
of the sale of the Castle. 


June 20, 1902.) 


~ WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND 
RESTORATIONS. 


MEETING of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
}, Buildings was held on the rith inst. 
|Lord Balcarres, M.P., who presided, moved the adoption of 
annual report, and said it showed that in many cases the 
jiety took credit to itself for having done useful work, though 
re were buildings of extreme interest and beauty which had 
\n lost owing to the fact that the principles of the Society 
e not so widely accepted as they could desire. During the 
+ twelve months their income was only a trifle over 300/, 
(that was a very small sum for a Society which did so con- 
srable an amount of work. With a larger number of 
mmbers it would be possible for them to deal with a still 
izer number of buildings. He pleaded, on behalf of the 
lding fund, that persons who gave subscriptions for the 
Puilding, repair or restoration of ancient buildings should do 
through the Society, as by that means there would-be a 
rantee of the money’s being judiciously laid out, while there 
ild be a corresponding improvement to the position and 
jruence of the Society. 
Miss Morris seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
ort, and this was agreed to. 
_ Professor Lethaby read a paper on “Westminster Abbey 
alits Restorations.” Referring to the preparations made for 
Coronation of Edward I., he said the accounts still in 
cnchy showed that a great stable was built in St. Margaret’s 
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archyard, temporary halls were set up in the gardens of the 
Face for the people to feast in, a wooden passage was built 
fin the Palace to the church, and, most interesting entry of 
a we were told that the new tower above the choir was 
cered with boards, and a wooden floor was laid down in the 
cir, showing both that the works in this part of the church 
we not yet complete, and, what had been a much contro- 
yted point, that a central lantern tower was contemplated in 
i original scheme. Henry III.’s work was followed by 
vent destructions, and by the more insidious form of 
dtruction still going on under the name of restoration—false 
itiame as in fact. He traced the story of these destructions 
itn the date in question, and, coming to modern times, said 
tt first third of the nineteenth century seemed to have been 
Hloted to the destruction of the Palace buildings, the Painted 
Cimber, St. Stephen’s Chapel and the Star Chamber. 
Vstminster Hall was renewed with inanity, and Henry VII.’s 
cpel was entirely recased. Westminster Gate, towards 
Thill Street, and other precious buildings in Dean’s Yard were 
dtroyed Thencametheageof Blore, Scottand Pearson. Blore 
sick at the lovely early fourteenth-century bays of the cloister 
a) put new in their place, and gave the north front of the nave 
a ther dressing. Scott completed the renewal of the cloister, 
rored the south transept and set up the chapter-house again. 
¥ Pearson did not like Wren’s work at the north transept, 
ui felt called on to re-edit it into its present form. At the 
mnent similar corrections were going forward at the west 
i t, and in the present year the south rose window, renewed 
than a century ago, had been cut out and redone once 
me, They began with new glass, but on the principle that 
tras best to do work thoroughly, stone and all had gone. 
Hwould suggest to them how different it would have been 
v1 Westminster if, instead of learning, theory, and caprice, 
this energy in pulling down and setting up, there had been 
tdily carried on during the last century a system of patch- 
n'staying and repairs—a sort of building dentistry. Even 
cif they could arrest the process of so-called improvement 
v >h was slowly creeping over the whole building in a sort of 
(lly paralysis, and substitute mere daily carefulness, much 
nht be handed on for another age. 
Mr. Somers Clarke, in proposing a vote of thanks to Pro- 
€or Lethaby, said that in connection with the Coronation 
h most wonderful efforts were now being made to save the 
@ic of the structure. These efforts, he thought, were mainly 
houtcome of the action which had been taken in the matter 
heir Society. 

Che vote of thanks was passed. 


| ST. MICHAEL’S, LINLITHGOW. 
Mie lately described the proposed project of restoration of 
St. Michael’s Church, Linlithgow, in which stone 
é ting over the nave was contemplated. At the last meeting 
fhe standing committee of the heritors of the parish of 
Jithgow and the church committee of the Town Council a 
Cmunication from Mr. William George Black, secretary to 
h council of the Archeological Society, to the following 
't was read:—“ By instructions of the council of the Archzo- 
al Society, I beg to send you the annexed excerpt from the 
Vutes of their meeting on May 16, which it is hoped on a 
‘urable opportunity you may bring under the notice of the 


tors of the parish of Linlithgow.” The excerpt referred to 
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was in the following terms :—“A letter was read from Mr. 
Peter Miller, solicitor, Linlithgow, enclosing a report by 
Messrs. John Gordon & D.. Bennett Dobson, architects, 
Glasgow, recommending certain proposed alterations and 
restorations on the tower of St. Michael’s Abbey Church, 
Linlithgow. After careful consideration of the papers sub- 
mitted, it was resolved; on the motion of the Very Rev. 
Principal Story, seconded by Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple, hon. 
secretary, That the Council strongly deprecate the proposal to 
erect a stone roof on the nave of St. Michael’s Abbey Church, 
Linlithgow (which itneverhad), and therestoration in the manner 
proposed of the crown on the tower if it necessitates the recon- 
struction of any portion of the tower. The secretaries were 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution to Mr. Peter Miller, 
solicitor, Linlithgow, and to the clerk to the heritors of Lin- 
lithgow and the secretary of the Scciety of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land.” The Clerk also submitted a letter of May 23 which he 
had also received on the subject from the secretary (Mr. 
Thackeray Turner) to the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, to the following effect :— The Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings has been deeply interested in 
the proposals for dealing with the structural condition of St. 
Michael’s Church, Linlithgow, and proposed attempts to ith- 
prove the building, as stated in the architect’s report published 
in the Scotsman of April 26. The committee of the Society 
feels so strongly opposed to some of the proposals that it has 
decided, after careful consideration, upon venturing to address 
the heritors upon the subject. The Society would ‘in no way 
wish to thwart the praiseworthy desire of those who are 
anxious that this magnificent building should be preserved ; 
but at the same time it cannot consider that the erection 
of flying buttresses and stone vaulting over the nave can 
be justified on this or any other grounds, and although it is 
fully aware that some hundred years ago the tower possessed 
a characteristic stone crown, which was taken down for struc- 
tural reasons, it nevertheless thinks that its re-erection could 
not be justified if it had to be made anew, conjecturally ; for 
drawings and even photographs of the original would not 
enable an architect to reproduce the original in all its details, 
even if it were desirable to do so. Of course if, unknown to 
the Society, the original stones are in existence, the case would 
be different, but at the present time the public opinion of those 
who have paid attention to the subject is fairly unanimous in 
considering that reproductions of ancient work, even when they 
are known to be accurate copies, are dull, lifeless and conse- 
quently undesirable. Holding these opinions, the Society 
trusts that the heritors will consider it is justified in opposing 
the architect’s scheme, and in urging the heritors to withhold 
their approval to any unnecessary alteration of the building, 
and to insist that all works shall be confined to structural 
repair, such, for instance, as those of which, we gather, the 
tower is in real need.” The Clerk reported that he had 
acknowledged receipt of the communications to the senders, 
and the meeting directed that they “lie on the table.” 


INACCURATE PLANS IN DEEDS. 


HE Registrar of the Land Registry has rendered a service 
to owners of property and others by calling attention to 
the inaccurate plans which are supposed to be exact representa- 
tions of the ground on which buildings are erected. The 
subject has been treated occasionally in 7he Architect, and we 
have pointed out to lawyers how much inconvenience they were 
creating for their clients by allowing plans on conveyances to 
be drawn in the offices of law-writers and the back rooms of 
stationers’ shops by men and women who could have no know- 
ledge of surveying, and were indifferent to north, south, east 
and west when arranging a plot of land on parchment or 
paper. We reproduce some of the specimens which were 
lodged in the Land Registry Office and a comparison of them 
with the corrected Ordnance plans, and the descriptions will 
suggest how easily law suits can originate in the defects of 
plans which have without doubt cost as much as if they were 
prepared by competent surveyors. 


Example 1.—Deed conveying more than was intended. 


The verbal description was a typical example of its class ; it 
ran as follows:— 

“All that piece or parcel of land situate in the parish of 

in the county of London bounded on 

the North partly by land formerly belonging to A and 

partly by stables and premises formerly belonging to 

B (all which Jand’ stable and premises afterwards 

belonged to the said C) on the south by a dwelling 
house now or late belonging to the said B and known — 

as No. 3 [really 117] Z Street on the East by the road 

called Z Street ‘running from a-road formerly called Y 

Lane but now and for some time -past called V Hill 
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and on the West by land now or late belonging to the 

said A which said piece or parcel of land contains on 

the East side or front thereof next the said road called 

Z Street forty [really thirty] feet on the South side 
thereof one hundred and eighty-two feet on the West 

side or rear thereof forty-three [really twenty-two] feet 

and on the North side thereof one hundred and 
eighty-five feet be the several dimensions little more 

or less and also all that messuage or tenement or 
dwelling-house erected and built on the said piece of 

land or part thereof known as No. 4 [really No. 115] 

Z Street otherwise M House together with the appur- 
tenances (which said premises are more particularly 
delineated in the plan drawn in the margin of these 

presents and thereon coloured red and green).” 

The crossed portions of these two plans represent—on the 
right, the ordnance map of the land intended to be conveyed ; 
on the left, the plan on the deed, reduced to the ordnance 


scale—names being omitted. 


The plan was coloured like this :— 


The blue colour only extended to the shaded pene 
above plan, but the parts marked “sheds” were intended to 


conveyed as well. 


The impossibility of applying this description and plan 
(which had evidently been copied with insufficient corrections 
from some former deed) to the actual state of things on the 
ground as shown by the ordnance map led to further inquiry, 
which resulted in the applicant being registered as proprietor 
of the smaller amount shown in the right-hand plan, which was 


all he had intended to buy. 


Examples 2, 3, 4.—Deeds conveying less than was intended. 


In the last case the verbal description was long and elabo- 
rate, though the state of the property boundaries was simple 
and clear. In this case the verbal description was concise in 
the extreme, but the property boundaries were most elaborate, 
including large cellars under and a staircase and lobby in an 
adjoining house, and excluding the attics in the house con- 
veyed—the whole spread over an area almost double the extent 
of the land shown on the deed plan. Of these matters the deed 
contained not the slightest indication in any part. The words 
used were as follows :— 

“ All that piece or parcel of ground situate on the east side 
Street in the parish of in the 
county of London: together with the beerhouse 


erected thereon and known as the and 
numbered Street aforesaid all which pre- 


mises are more particularly delineated and coloured 
red on the plan drawn in the margin of ihese 
presents.” 


The plan was as shown in the left-hand plan below. As 
this did not appear to fit the ordnance map very well the ground 
was visited, the facts ascertained and a correct plan and 
description were made. The registered plan showed by 
different tints the various portions of the property held on 
different floors, as shown in the right-hand plan below, the 
thick black representing the red boundary line and the different 
shadings the different tints used. The left-hand plan is 


reduced to the ordnance scale. 


of 
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3. In one case the words were as follows :— 
“ All that freehold piece of land adjoining No. 1 


Street 


hereto and therein coloured blue.” 


land intended to be leased were respectively as follows: 


_ aforesaid which with the boundaries 
abuttals and dimensions thereof is more particularly 
delineated and described on the said plan annexed 


4. In another case (a lease) the plan on the deed and 1 


AS ON LEASE PLAN. 


land intended to be conveyed. 


1 


ROAD ROAD 


In this case the deed (as will be see 
veyed land not intended to be conveye 


AS ON GR 


Example 5.—Deed conveying land not intended, and omiit. 


n from the plans) c 
d, and omitted a lai 
portion intended to be conveyed. The words used were:— 
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# All that piece or parcel of land situate in the parish of 
in the county of Kent [really the county of 
London] and having a frontage to the 
Road of 16 feet 1} inches as the same is more par- 
ticularly delineated and described in the plan drawn 
in the margin of these presents and thereon coloured 
pink together with the messuage or tenement erected 
} thereon and known as 118 Road aforesaid.” 
The left-hand plan below is a copy of the plan on the deed. 
the right-hand plan the shaded portion shows the correct 
ye and position of the house, the dotted line at the back 
ws the land contained in the deed plan according to the 
ensions written on it, the continuous lines represent the 
es erected and intended to be conveyed. 


1 
| 


Note as to Examples 2 to 5. 


When they were compared with the revised ordnance map 
insufficiency of the conveyances became apparent, but their 
cts had escaped observation until the land registry sur- 
ws pointed them out. The deeds in all these instances 
‘ept two, where the words seemed just capable of applying 
oie larger area if necessary) were corrected and re-executed. 
{| this not been done the errors would have remained until 
jovered perhaps by some future purchaser, more careful 

| his predecessors, who, if well advised, would have refused 
oomplete until the defects were made good, an operation 
vith after the lapse of years would prove much more ex- 
sive and difficult to accomplish than now while the parties 
still in communication. 


2 mple 6.—Land described and identified, forming no part of 
| the land intended to be conveyed. 


n this case the verbal description in the deed (with different 
tist names) ran as follows:— 
“All that piece of land situate lying and being on the 
| North side of Bedford Road and on the West side of 
James Street and being at the junction of such road 
and street in the parish of in the county 
of Surrey [really the county of London] together with 
___ the two Block residential Flats known as 
House erected and built thereon or on some part 
b thereof as the same premises are delineated and 
/ coloured red in the plan drawn in the margin hereof.” 
The plan on the deed agreed with the verbal description. 
whe left-hand plan below is a copy of it, the street names 
eg correspondingly altered. 


BEDFORD ROAD 


SAMES STREET 


BEDFORD ROAD 


Vhen laid down on the ordnance map (shown in the right- 

i plan above) it occupied the position shown by the cross- 
«ed portion marked A. Being asked to explain the dis- 
€incy of internal detail, the applicant stated that the 
ing houses were to be pulled down and that James Street 
ito be extended northward as indicated. The registry 
1yors were not quite satisfied and made further inquiry, 
l. it appeared that the original plan had been made by 
ike upside down, that the verbal description had been 
hosed from it, and that the conveyance was intended to 
f to the house at the opposite corner (shown also on the 
} plan and marked B), the ground plan of which will be 
i ie when inverted, with that of the house shown in 
flee ; 


he Campanile of the new Roman Catholic cathedral at 
(minster will be illuminated with electric light on the 
€ngs of the 26th and 27th inst. Among the devices em- 
d will be a powerful searchlight to be worked from a 
Iding 282 feet from the ground. There will also be two 
“nous crowns containing some hundreds of electric lights. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
()* Tuesday an address was given at the annual general 

meeting by Major-General Sir Charles Wilson, R.E,, . 
F.R.S., on “The Recent and Proposed Excavations of the . 
Fund” The chair was taken by Lord Eustace Cecil, and there 
was a large attendance. The report, read by the Secretary, 
stated that the receipts exceeded 1,909/, and expressed regret 
at the losses sustained in the deaths of Lord Dufferin, Bishop 
Westcott, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. T. Rymer and Dr. Conrad 
Schlick. It was a source of gratification that Dr. Glaisher, 
though in his ninety-fourth year, maintained unabated his zeal 
and labours for the fund. 

The Chairman, after brief reference to the annual losses, 
mentioned the main discoveries of the year, of which the 
principal was that of the ruins of Gezer. The thanks of the 
fund were due to Mr. Stewart Macalister, Dr. Masterman and 
other labourers for the fund» It was, however, a serious matter 
for regret that the ancient remairis were so greatly injured by 
the natives and others. Much of the success of the Society 
was due to the co-operation of the United States, and gratitude 
was especially due to Dr. Theodore Wright. He moved the 
adoption of the report. 

The motion was seconded by the Kev. Dr. Rogers, who 
urged the speedy prosecution of the work, in view of the 
devastating influences at work and the frequent incursions of 
robbers. 

The report was carried. 

Sir Charles Wilson said that the work of the last year had 
been mainly the excavation of mounds in the valley of Judah, 
and they had thrown light on many ancient sites. The exca- 
vations revealed remains of pre-Israelitish times from 1700 B.C. 
and the successive periods down to Byzantine times. Painted 
ware and Mycenzan pottery were found in this region, and 
specimens of early Greek ware as well as Assyrian and 
Babylonian objects. The site was probably to be identified 
with that of Gath. Remains were also found of a town aban- 
doned in pre-Israelite times, and there relics of subsequent 
periods were also discovered. Statues were found of 
Demeter and Berenice, and also pottery and other fragments 
of the third and fourth century B.C. imported into Palestine. 
Two inscriptions in Greek characters were discovered, and one 
of them was divided into seven columns, and there was a curious 
translation from Hebrew to Greek, the Greek characters being 
read from right to left. There were many tablets commemo- 
rative of important events, such as birth or marriage; and 
there were symbolical references—e ¢. a white stone was taken 
to represent him that overcometh. In these remains instructive 
sidelights were thrown on the social life of the people living at 
various times in Palestine. Mr. Macalister had done most 
valuable work, and his conclusion was that few of the caves he 
examined were earlier than the Seleucid period. Some of the 
caves contained, it would seem, remains of an aboriginal or, 
perhaps, a composite population distinct from that of the 
towns. The pottery began with the pre-Israelite or Amorite 
period—earlier than the Mycenzean times. They were similar 
to specimens discovered by Professor Flinders Petrie in Egypt. 
Specimens of the earliest work were shown on the screen. 
Among this very early pottery no lamp had been discovered. 
The painted pottery or sherds presented Mycenzan features, 
though probably not Mycenzan work. In the Jewish period 
the Mycenzan and Pheenician influences seemed to have dis- 
appeared. The names of the potters—always of a tribal char- 
acter—were found on many specimens of the Jewish pottery ; 
among them were the two-winged scarabzeus and birds. After 
the Jewish period there was a distinct growth of beauty in form 
and design. In these later times there were few completed 
statues, but some of these were of fine workmanship and form. 


| A number of dolls of various shapes and bound in very singular 


manner that had been discovered by Mr. Macalister were 
shown on the screen. One of the great caves was used as a 
columbarium after its original purpose had been abandoned. 
As to the future programme of the fund, it was proposed to 
work on the littoral of the Dead Sea, and it was intended to 
take accurate meteorological records of the Jordan Valley. It 
was supposed that the former rise of levels had been followed 
by a fall. Careful observations would be taken at Jericho and 
other points. Mr. Macalister, however, proposed particularly 
to devote himself to Gezer, where valuable historical material 
might be discovered. There was much to do, and great results 
might be expected; but funds were needed. The German and 
Austrian explorations had been well supported and brought 
interesting remains to light, and it was to be hoped that the 
British fund would not fall behind. The address concluded 
with illustrations and explanations of the ancient and modern 
water-supply of Jerusalem. 

A vote of thanks was heartily passed to Sir Charles Wilson. 


The Earl of Iddesleigh will preside at the annual congress 
in connection with the Royal Institute of Public Health which 
will be held in Exeter from August 21 to 26. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Corporation of Westminster appear to have been 
inspired by the spirit which in days before municipal 
reform was known used to animate such bodies, when 
they set up the stands near the Law Courts for spectators 
of the Coronation procession. At such a time the utmost 
facility should be allowed to the great mass of the public 
who have no friends in a Corporation and cannot afford to 
pay for seats. The stand, however, has encroached on the 
pavement to such an extent as almost to prevent traffic. In 
a legal sense the Westminster Corporation have a right to 
the pavements in all the streets of their city. It is not good 
sense or good taste to monopolise so important a spot. 
The blocking of the pavement is so reprehensible, Mr. 
Justice GRANTHAM, who has the control of the stands 
which have been erected for. the use of the judges and the 
Bar, would not allow any encroachment on the footway, 
and on Monday, in his Court, he stated the facts, in order 
that no opprobrium might in the public mind be attached 
to the Lord Chancellor and the judges. _ 


Ir would be difficult to discover a work of the class 
which will bear comparison with the large volume containing 
illustrations of buildings in which Burmantofts faience, 
vitreous . glazed. terra-cotta and glazed bricks have been 
employed. : From its,execution it. is so beautiful as to be 
e'evated out of the category of ordinary industrial publica- 
tions.: There are about fifty plates of buildings, all of 
which have interest as architects’ works, but what must 
strike every one who glances at the collection is the adapt- 
ability of the Burmantofts specialties to the most varied 
styles of architecture. The Technical College, Darlington, 
is.in rather severe Gothic, but the peculiarities of the style 
are admirably expressed in every part. ‘The mouldings are 
as. true in their way as the ornamental panels or the large 
floriated finials: On‘ the other hand, the interiors of the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, which are adorned in ivory and gold 
faience, are as delicate and boudoirish in character as the 
finest French carving. The work in the latter building is, 
from its finesse and charm, sufficient to indicate the 
progress made in our time in manipulating clay. The 
panels would at first sight appear to be refined repoussé- 
work in metal rather than faience. But evidently the dis- 
tinction between architectural work and advanced ceramics 
is ‘being diminished, and ‘in this hotel the ceiling will rival 
any vases which can be placed in the rooms. The figure- 
painting in the panels has also the true decorative character. 
In a Leicester church we see Romanesque, in which 
archaic severity is softened by the capitals of columns with 
cherubs’ heads as elements, and the winged figures of 
various sizes which are introduced in the chancel screen, 
the pulpit and elsewhere. ‘Terra-cotta figures are liberally 
used in the exterior of the news room at Leicester, and with 
the abundance of columns give a unique effect to the build- 
ing. In Lloyds Bank, Leeds, and the National Provincial 
Bank, Manchester, Mr. WATERHOUSE, who has had so 
much influence in the utilisation of terra-cotta, has encased 
the columns and veiled the walls with Burmantofts materials. 
The advantage of. the faience has. been : recognised 
frankly, and scope is allowed for the display of its pro- 
perties by contrasting colours. Inthe Hotel Great Central, - 
London, it is employed as a wall-lining and for the decora- 
tion on a grandiose scale of the courtyard. In the Turkish 
baths at Blackpool the faience is recognised as peculiarly 
suited for walls, doors and ceilings, for there is not only 
Eastern richness of effect, but the surety of cleanliness. 
The -surfaces are impervious, and can be cleansed ex- 
peditiously. Indeed the sanitary advantages of the material 
are among its recommendations, and they impart a new 
interest to the beauty of form and colour in the decoration. 
Another benefit is the economy of this variety of plastic 
art. “It will be observed by comparing the warehouse in 
Leicester with those which hitherto have been raised in 
Manchester and other provincial towns. In Messrs. FAIRE’S 
building there is no excess of decoration, and the structure 
at once suggests its purpose. But the well-balanced orna- 
ment is so skilfully introduced it seems to be a necessity, 
and it is found in places where it cannot be injured. In 
the Alhambra Theatre, Blackpool, the reliefs are also 
in, the right’ positions, but in this example the 
need of big announcements of entertainments diminishes ' 


the effect ; the modelling of the figures is * throughout 
artistic. In: the London offices of the Commercial Union 
Insurance Company the ceilings are of faience, and show 
refined ornament in the Italian style. Photography cannot 
deceive, and the detail seen in the plates will sustain 
scrutiny with a magnifying glass. It would be erroneous to 
conclude that the specialties are destined for decorative 
work alone. Victoria Station, Nottingham, proves that the 
Burmantofts glazed brick and vitreous glazed terra-cotta 
can be used with success for engineering structures, and 
there are several exteriors which testify that the materials 
are universally applicable in construction. The volume is the 
most creditable record of honest work which can be desired, 
and we might say the most persuasive.. -In it we see hoy 
successfully strength and beauty can be combined, and hoy, 
remarkable is the progress which has been accomplishe¢ 
in the great Burmantofts. Works through the union of 
artistic power, business management and commercial 
enterprise. 


THE London County Council have adopted measure: 
which will diminish the risk of any fire which may arise 
during the Coronation festivities. Firemen with portable 
telephones will be stationed at ‘the fire alarms on or neai 
the route to be traversed by their Majesties, and firemer 
will also be stationed to’ point out the positions of fire 
hydrants along the line. Arrangements will be made for 
the attendance of engines to interfere as little as possible 
with the general plan. It is proposed to carry out or 
June 27 arrangements similar to ‘those adopted on the 
occasion of Queen VictTor1A’s Diamond Jubilee procession. 
and which were found’ most satisfactory. Four horsed 
escapes and seven steam fire-engines will be placed ai 
convenient points on the route for attending fires in the 
thoroughfares through which the procession will pass, and 
arrangements will be made for the attendance of engines 
generally without crossing that line. The other precautions 
arranged for June 26 will hold good for the following day 
also. All leave. for firemen will be stopped until the enc 
of June. Authority has been also given for hiring addi 
tional horses. The stands near the Abbey have beer 
inspected by the chief officer. It was. intimated, however 
to the First Commissioner that the services rendered wer¢ 
performed on the distinct understanding that neither the 
Council nor the Fire Brigade undertake any responsibility 
in the matter. 


“Lr pon Rot Dacopert” with his Prime Ministe: 
St. ELo1, the goldsmith, are to the majority of Frenchmer 
only mythical personages. So many amusing songs have 
been made about them, they will not be easily forgotten 


‘A chair which is in the Biblioth¢que Nationale is statec 


to have been executed by the saint, and it has som 
characteristics from which it may be concluded to be < 
work of the seventh century. There seems to be littl 
doubt that in any case it is older than the Coronatior 
chair at Westminster, but it has not been used at man) 
functions. One reason was that during a great man} 
centuries the ceremony of Coronation was performed a 
Rheims, where the chair was not kept. It has often beet 


represented in archzological books, and is now found in th 


Cabinet des Médailles of the library. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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IVE3SON HOUSE, FAR HEADINGLEY, LEEDS: '\THE SALON. 


DESIGN FOR PANEL IN. CARRIAGE, SOUTH APRICAN BAILWAY. 
DESIGN, FOR INLAY. § , ., | 94) | 

NE of the designs we publish this week was prepare’ 

by Mr. STEPHEN WesB-as_a part. of a scheme 0 
decoration in connection with the South African Railway 
The second is from a working. drawing for an inlay © 
various woods, some of them stained, and mother of pearl 
Mr. Wess has made the engraving, and the inlay, has beer 
considered very successful. ;--. -)),  , 4s 
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HORSHAM.* 


THE fine old town we have seen to-day is a borough and 
| | parish. in the Hundred of Singlecross and the Rape of 
3ranber. (Parenthetically, I may here mention that Rape, as 
_, coanty division, is peculiar to Sussex, the county being split 
‘pinto six of these. The word is supposed to be identical 
. vith the hreppr, or rope, of Iceland. It was the custom of the 
feutons to set out land by the aid of a rope—as modern sur- 
veyors use the chain—and the six Rapes of Sussex were divided 
jue north and south, each containing its castle, its river and 
ts forest.) By some authorities Horsham is said to have 
“Jerived its name from Hors-ham, or Horse’s Meadow, but the 
_ommonly-accepted interpretation of the name is that it was 
yom Horsa, a brother of Hengist, who is said to have founded 
t, The first syllable, however, was common to both Angles 
ind Saxons, while the second (Hdm, meadow) supplies un- 
questionable proof of its Saxon antiquity. , Although only 
_neagre records of the early history of Horsham are available, 
here is very little, if any, doubt that with forty-one other 
manors in Sussex it was given by William the Conqueror to 
William de Braose, who landed in this country with him in 
1066, and continued in the hands of that well-known family 
until, in’ 1298, Olivia, co-heiress of William de Braose, the 
_ seventh in descent from his ancestor bearing that name, carried 
't by marriage to John de Mowbray, the lord of Axholme, 
whose descendant, Thomas, was created Duke of Norfolk in 
1391. De Mowbray’s granddaughter, Margaret, married Sir 
‘Robert Howard, and their son John, a Knight of the Garter, 
_ was by Richard III., in 1483, made Duke of Norfolk: From 


im the estates, which included the lordship:of Horsham, have | 


descended—except for several attainders which: were after- 
wards reversed—to the present duke of that name. Probably 
the arms of Horsham owe their derivation to the: De Braoses, 
which were azure crucially of crosslets, a lion crowned all or ; 
‘in the Horsham borough arms, however, the crosslets .are 
missing, the lion is in argent, and is resting his dexter paw on 
an antique H. mi $y 
Inthe time of Henry III. a dispute arose as to boundary 
between the parishes of Shipley and Horsham ; but in 1247 an 
arrangement was come to between Robert de-Samford and the 
Prioress of Rusper whereby the boundaries were amicably. 
settled. Horsham has been a Parliamentary. borough since 
1295. On the passing of the Reform Act, however, it lost one 
of the two members it had been entitled to return to Parlia- 
ment, as the total electorate was below 300. That it.was a 
place of commercial importance is proved by iits having a 
Merchants’ Guild” from very early times. The fact of, the 
church being large also supports the theory that the population 
was considerable—although in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the size of a church did not so accurately represent 
the number of the parishioners as it did the liberality of the 
founder. Very probably, however, about this time Horsham 
‘was a populous parish, as by an endowment of the Bishop of 
Chichester in 1231 it was arranged that the vicar should be 
provided not, only with a chaplain, but also 2 deacon and sub- 
deacon. Horsham during the fourteenth century was noted for 
the excellence of the arrows for, crossbows, or “ quarrels,” as 
they were styled ; and also horseshoes, a large trade in both of 
which was carried on. At the time of the Civil Wars feeling 
ran high between the Royalists and Roundheads. A quaint 
letter written at this time, now in.the British Museum, gives 
one an idea of the state and feeling of the parties here and at 
‘Pulborough. The letter was penned by a Royalist, who signed 
himself “R. T.,” and reads as follows :— 

, “With us at Horsum, we are now 509 men in arms. The 
“reason was this. Upon Friday, June 16 (1686), the magazine 
was commanded by the committee at Arundell; but our 
countrymen are. generally so ill-affected that they rose with 
one consent, and two or three hundred appeared in an instant, 
leaving their mattocks and plows to rescue the swords and 
-musquets.” 

This letter would seém to show that the inhabitants gene- 
rally were on the king’s side. A criterion as to what the 
feeling in the town was’ at the restoration of Charles II. is 
supplied in the fact that three of the principal inhabitants— 
'Thomas Middleton, Edward Eversfield and John Eversfield— 
‘were selected by the “Merry Monarch” as knights of the 
Order of the “ Royal Oak.” 

_Bull-baiting was carried on for many years in the Carfax— 
‘said to be a corruption of “Carrefour” or “ Quatrevoies,” sig- 
‘nifying where four roads meet—and, as we saw this afternoon, 
the last date on which this “popular sport” was indulged in 
/was 1814. The rough element in the town were much annoyed 
at its abolition; and it was even stated, in defence of the 
Spanish custom, that the bulls enjoyed the sport, and had been 
known to escape from the fields at Chesworth and make their 


Way to the Carfax in order to participate in the exciting scenes 


‘usually associated with the pastime. 


| ' * A paper read by Mr. W. ‘H, Truelove before the members of the 
| Upper Norwood Athenzeum. : 


| 
| 
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It would be noticed that the roofs of some of the oldest. 
houses are still composed of Horsham stone, or .“ slate,” as it- 
is very commonly called. This material belongs to an old. 
geological formation which bears .marks of sea or water 
ripples. In early times it was plentiful in the neighbourhood,, 
being much used for roofing purposes, notwithstanding. its. 
weight, and that roof timbers had to be very substantial to 
carry such heavy “slates.” It was a peculiarity of the town. 
fifty years ago that the pavements were also composed of the. 
same material, but these have given way to York stone and 
modern composites, and I have not seen any of the old pave- . 
ments in my perambulations of the.town, although a few still 
remain in the outskirts. A high price is now paid by builders. 
for this stone when any of the old residences covered with it, 
are pulled down, their object being to give newly-built houses., 
an ancient appearance. Many interesting houses of the Middle 
Ages still exist in Horsham, notably the Manor of Denne—(on 
Denne, or Dane, Hill it is averred the Danes assembled to 
defend themselves against Alfred the Great, shortly after the 
death of Guthrum, their chief)—Hills Place, Causeway House 
and North Chapel. The two last mentioned we passed on our 
way to the church. North Chapel, a once famous building, 
supposed to have been a residence of the Hoo family, has been 
transformed into four cottages. Mention must also be made of 
the Grammar School, built in 1540 and restored in 1840. 

There are four principal streets in Horsham, running at 
right angles almost due north, south, east and west, by which 
names they are called. Between the East and West Streets, 
but narrower, is Middle Street, known for very many years as. 
Butcher’s. Row. Most of the shops and houses abutting on 
this street undoubtedly belong to the days of antiquity, and 
the projecting floors and overhanging gables point to the fact 


CAUSEWAY HOUuSE, 


that it is the oldest part of the town. The Causeway, through - 
which we passed in making our way to the church, was for- 
merly a fashionable walk for ladies and gentlemen in the after- , 
noon. In the centre of the town the old prison formerly stood. 
at one extremity of an open square, which was known by the 
name of “Jail Green.” Two weekly markets have been held . 
for very many years, and four fairs are held annually in 
Horsham, two by a charter granted in 1461 to the Archbishop: 
of Canterbury. Before the introduction of railways the turn- . 
pike roads through Horsham were remarkably good, several 
stage coaches passing through from London to Brighton. A 
daily coach, called the “Star,” was ncted not only for its. 
speed, punctuality and safety, but for the civility of its driver,. 
Robert (commonly called “ Bob”) Whittle, who for many 
years, six days in the week, started for London in the morning. 
at a-quarter to seven, and returned at eight o’clock in the 
evening, doing the double journey of 72 miles in eight hours. 
Horsham is now an important junction on the L. B. and S. C. 
Railway to Portsmouth, 


Horsham Church. 

The parish church stands at the south of the town just 
above the river Arun. It is dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, 
and occupies the site of a church of a still earlier date, the 
lower portion of the tower, and part of the north wall of which 
still remain. The round-arched doorway and narrow windows 
with their deep splays leave no doubt that this portion of the 
building belonged to the Early Norman period. The tower, 
adorned. with grotesquely carved heads, is supported by 
massive buttresses surmounted by a spire, and is 230 feet high. 
It would be noticed that this spire is out of the perpendicular, . 
the cause of which is attributed to the action of rain, wind and 
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sun on the massive timbers, it being built of wood, covered 
with shingles. The present church was erected against this 
tower in 1247, through the munificence, it is believed, of the 
nuns of the Convent of Rusper, who then possessed the 
rectorial tithes. It would appear that the original church was 
considerably smaller than the present edifice, as the width of 
the nave is much more than that of the tower. The church, 
including the tower, is 146 feet long, 53 feet 8 inches wide, and 
measures 47 feet 10 inches high. The regularity and sim- 
plicity of the design are at once apparent. The chancel and 
mave are uniform in width and height, and the aisles extend 
from end to end in unbroken lines. It is impossible to say 
what was the earliest form of the east window, but there is 
little doubt that it consisted of three simple lancets, one jamb 
of each of the side-lights having been found in the east wall. 
On the south side of the east window is a beautiful fenestella, 
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JiorsHAM CHURCH; 


a niche enclosing a piscina with a shelf above to act asa 
credence, Altogether, the building of the thirteenth century 
had been erected at the least possible cost, as there are traces 
of very little if any ornamentation. In 1307 the chantry 
chapel was built adjacent to the north aisle, the name it received 
being “the chapel of the Holy Trinity,” a part of which now 
’ forms the principal entrance to thechurch, The style of archi- 
tecture of this chapel is known as the Early Decorated. It 
contains an elegant window of two lights at the east end and 
two single lancets at the north end. During the alterations of 
1864 a small lancet window was also discovered in the west 
wall, and the piscina (which is in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion) was removed from the south wall to the position it now 
occupies in the east wall. There is also a vault or crypt 19 feet 
in length and 14 feet in breadth, with a vaulted roof, which 
communicates with the churchyard bya pointed arch in the 
north end. The object of this vault is not known, but there is 
no foundation for the statement that it was intended as a place 
of interment. In 1447 Richard Wakehurst and others obtained 
a license to found a perpetual chantry in the church, which 
was known as the “ Boteler’s chantry.” It is also supposed 
that in 1231, when John de Braose granted the church and its 
appurtenances to the prioress and nuns of Rusper, that the 
brotherhood who officiated had an oratory in this church, which 
is now known as the “ Shelley ” chapel, being the burial-place of 
that well-known family. 

The church in the fifteenth century was considerably 
altered, the lancet windows of each aisle being blocked up or 
replaced by others in Perpendicular style. The east windows 
of the chancel and aisles were similarly treated, the clerestory 
windows only remaining untouched. Some of the new windows 
showed considerable taste and _ skill, being remarkably fine 
specimens. From 1550 the church seems to have fallen into 
decay, and its stability was endangered, either by the sinking 
of the ground below the foundations or the excavations for 
vaults under the columns, causing the nave to lean towards the 
north and east; and at different periods steps were taken to 
prevent it falling in by masses of masonry and supporting 
girders. 

In 1634 it was noticed that there were three coats of arms 
of the Mowbray family alone, and in the east window were no 
less than fourteen coats of arms of ancient families. The font 


SSS 
belongs to the fifteenth century, and is of Sussex marb] x 
octagonal in form. The vestry is a large Square building, and 
consists of two rooms, the upper one being used as a muni- 
ment-room. It contains a very large’old chest, which must 
have been put together where it now stands, The lower room 
communicates with the church by a fine old oak door, which is _ 
probably coeval with the building, ri 

The venerable church, owing to neglect and want of funds, 
however, was allowed to crumble and deteriorate until in 1864 
its condition was seen to bea discredit to the town, and the ’ 
thorough restoration of the building was taken in hand by a 
committee of the principal inhabitants. The restoration in. 
cluded “ the reconstruction of the nave; rebuilding and adding : 
a wing to the south aisle; removal of the galleries; reseating - 
the church; readjusting and strengthening the roof; throwing : 
open the fine entrance, through the belfry and tower-arch, into ~ 
the church; providing for ventilation, light and warmth, and ~ 
generally repairing the whole building.” "og 

The pews are now all of oak, the seats in the choir being a 
little more ornamental than the others. The stained-glass 
windows in the church are both numerous and beautiful speci- 
mens, but too much space would be required to enumerate all; 
still, mention must be made of the large east window in the 
Perpendicular style by O’Connor, the funds for which were | 
provided by ladies of the parish. The restoration, which cost © 
about 12,000/., was completed by November 14, 186s, and the 
Bishop of Oxford preached at the reopening service. ; 


Monuments. — be ae 

There are three monuments in the church of especial © 
interest. On the south side of the altar on a tomb with 
escutcheons is the effigy of Thomas, Lord de Braose, the last - 
of the Chesworth branch of that family.. It would be noticed — 
that he is in the military garb of the time of Richard II., and 
his head is defended bya basinet, adorned with jewels, his 
arms and legs being in plate armour. The one on the north 
side of Purbeck marble belongs to the Hoo family, the canopy 
also being of marble. On the south side, behind the De~ 
Braose monument, is an altar tomb to the memory of Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Delves, who died December 2, 1654, and was © 
only in her twenty-sixth year. On the chancel pavement is a 
brass figure of an ecclesiastic, the head and inscription of 
which, however, are missing. From the dress, and the letters — 
T and C in the border of the embroidery of the cope, it is 
probably to the memory of Thomas Clark, vicar, who died in 
I411.. At the east end of the south aisle are two mural monu-_ 
ments—one to Robert Hurst, Esq., who represented Horsham ~ 
in Parliament for many years, who died in 1843, aged ninety- 
three, and his wife and daughter; the other to Bonella 
Simpson, wife of a vicar of Horsham, who died the same year, 
aged forty-two. During the work of restoration a large | 
number of monuments were removed from the walls and placed | 
in the tower, including three of the Shelley family—Sir Bysshe — 
Shelley, who died in 1815, aged eighty-three ; Sir Timothy — 
Shelley, Bart., died 1844, aged ninety-one ; and Elizabeth, his — 
widow, who died 1846, aged eighty-three. There is also one 
to the poet Shelley. eo 

There is in the tower a curious brass plate, all in block — 
letters, to the memory of a South London lady, which reads as 
follows :— 

“Ina grave near this spot lyeth y* body of Vrsvla Slade 
who d* at Horsham Park 10 Novemb 1797 ztis 81. She was — 
y° y' dat of Thomas Slade of Battersea in y® CY of Svrrey Esq — 
by Mary his wife dat of George Vandyke Esq a collateral — 
descendant of Sir Anthony Vandyke Kt. This brass tablet was 
erected to y° memory of y° s¢ Vrsvla Slade by her niece Sarah 
Smithe of Horsham Park in this parish.” es 

On a stone slab near by is a memorial to a barber-surgeon 
named Pyke, of which the following is a copy :— 


“In this seat here lyeth 
ye body of Thomas 
Pyke, Barber Chyrurgion 
who departed this life 
the 15th day of Novemb 
in the yeare of our 
Lord 1681, and in remembrance 
of him, this moniment 
was erected by his ) 
brother John Pyke.” A 


In the churchyard, but in different parts, are two stones 
with peculiar inscriptions. One of these is toa man, and all 
that appears on it is, “He was;” the other, to a woman, — 
“She was.” The splendid organ was built by Willis, | of 
London. There is a fine peal of eight bells, the last two being — 
added in 1752. The tenor bell weighs 23 cwts. 3 qrs. 16 Ibs. 
Horsham has been a vicarage since 1229, the first vicar being 
Roger de Wallingford, who was appointed by the prioress of y 
Rusper in 1231. The present vicar is the Rev. Canon Evan — 
Daniel. 1, 
St. Mark’s Church, in North Street, was erected in 1840 aS ~ 


‘a chapel of ease to the parish church, the site being given by 
Mr. Thomas Coppard. In 1878 it was entirely remodelled for 
Canon Bridges from designs by Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A. 


Chesworth. 


_ What is now the residence of Mr. George Longley was in 
the thirteenth century a fine baronial house, with an extensive 
manorattached. When Edward I., in 1299, was travelling in 


house, and on September 2 and 3 in the same year, when 
journeying to Canterbury for the purpose of celebrating his 
second marriage, he also stayed there, the mansion at that 
‘time being possessed by Lord William de Braose, probably 
the seventh in descent from the De Braose who landed with the 
Conqueror, and who died in 1326. Edward II. two years 
before this event, had honoured the Lord of Chesworth with 
his presence, the date being September 4, 1324. It was from 
-Chesworth this monarch gave permission to Stephen de Power 
to delay compliance with a proclamation which ordered him 
and all persons who owned lands valued at 4o0/.,, or rent or fief 


worth 4o/. a year, to take up arms fit for knights before 


‘Michaelmas. King Edward II. whilst here also granted a 
pension of 70/. to Wm. de “ Brewosa,” who, with his heirs, had 
given to him “the vill and castle of Brambre” and Shoreham, 
‘at which sum they were valued. The king’s expenses 
when at Chesworth are stated to have been 1o/. 19s. 33d. It 
would appear that his daily expenses during this tour in Sussex 
amounted to about 11/. a day, as at Shepeley (Shipley) the day 
before they were within a few shillings of that sum, the details 
_ being :—Dispensary, 18s. 11d ; butlery, 33s. 7¢d. ; wardrobe, 
4s. 24d. ; kitchen, 20s. 13¢.; hall and chambers, 5¢ ; stables, 
645s. 6d. ; wages, 59s 9}d.; and alms, 4s From an inventory 
made in 1547, the house consisted of eighteen rooms, besides 
‘the hall, chapel and offices, among the latter being the kitchen, 
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CHESWORTH. 


4 pantry, scullery, brewhouse, bakehouse, slaughterhouse and 
| smith’s forge. A chamber and bedstead were also attached to 
i the latter, the slaughterhouse also containing beds. In the 
_ chapel attached, which was’ said to have been ‘‘ handsomely 
furnished,” there were a number of altar cloths. Most of the 
| ae of the house, also the hangings and curtains, are 
stated to be “olde and woryn,” but as it had probably been in 
_ the De Mewbray and Howard families for very many years 
their “raggid” appearance is not to be wondered at. This 
‘inventory also gives the number of bedsteads in the house as 
|-21; there were also 74 feather beds, but only 118 blankets, 13 
_ “pillars” of down, and g mattresses ; no more than 2 chairs 
| are given, but there were 11 tables with “ trestylls.” 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, who was arrested for high 
_ treason, and executed on June 2, 1572, appears to have been 
_ the last personage of importance who lived at Chesworth, and 
from a survey made in 1608 the house and premises were 
| Stated as being in a very dilapidated condition, and rapidly 
falling into decay. Mr. Charles Eversfield subsequently 
‘became lessee, by whose descendants it was afterwards pur- 
chased. They also built Denne as a family seat, and it is 
| probable a portion of the old ducal home was pulled down and 
_| the materials used for the new residence, as when Denne was 
“repaired about the middle of the last century oak timbers of 
| great antiquity were found there. It is averred that a 


) but Mr? Longley’s son informed me no trace of such a passage 
| had been discovered. Although Chesworth stood low, it was 
_ Surrounded by a moat, portions of which, as we saw, still 
remain. The chapel is now divided into different departments, 


the district he passed at least one night, June 30, in the ; 


 subterraneous passage existed between Chesworth and Denne, | 
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and serves the purposes of kitchen, dairy and storehouse. 
This chapel was probably added tothe house about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, judging by the architecture of the 
existing remains. Bedrooms at one time ran across the upper 
part of the chapel, but fire destroyed many of these long ago. 
The present appearance of the old baronial manor is a fair- 
sized farmhouse. ‘The original form of the house is uncertain, 
as it was much altered and repaired during the last century, 
bnt it probably towered higher than at present. Numberless 
are the traditions that could be noted in connection with this 
old-time residence if space permitted, but we are assured of 
this fact—for many centuries it was the home of the oldest 
baronial families of the land, and several times the kings of 
England bearing the same name as our present beloved 
Sovereign supped and slept there. 


The Poet Shelley. 


With Field Place, on Broadbridge Heath, is associated the 
birthplace of the Sussex poet—Percy Bysshe Shelley. Beyond 
this there is nothing remarkable about the house, which I am 
informed has been considerably altered at different times, the 
portico having been added to the original building. The man- 
sion is now occupied by Major and Mrs. Travers (through 


FIELD PLACE. 


whose kindness we were permitted to inspect the room in 
which the poet was born), but the Shelley family are expected 
to again be in residence there in September. The poet, as we 
saw from the plate in the bedroom, was born there on August 4, 
1792. His grandfather, Sir Bysshe Shelley, of Castle Goring, 
was an eccentric personage, and spent the last twenty years of 
his life at Arun Cottage, a small farmhouse in Horsham. He 
was succeeded by his son Sir Timothy, who married Elizabeth 
Pilfold, and the poet was their eldest son. Percy spent his 
first few years at Field Place, his sisters being the boy’s only 
companions, and he shared their education for a time. Having 
no male friends, he never acquired a taste for the sports and 
games common to boyhood. His first school was Sion House, 
Brentford, but he was far from happy there, being sub- 
jected to much rough usage. At thirteen Shelley was 
sent to Eton, where his whole spirit rebelled against the 
ill-treatment meted out to him by both masters and boys. 
When only eighteen he passed on to Oxford, and at 
that age wrote “Queen Mab,” having previously composed 
several poems while spending his vacations at Field Place, 
which gave such evidence of genius that they were printed for 
private circulation. Whilst at Oxford, it is said, he would read 
for sixteen out of the twenty-four hours, and subsisted chiefly 
on bread. Among other peculiarities of his nature, he would 
throw stones into a pond for hours, sail paper boats or shoot at 
a mark with the duelling pistols carried in his pocket. He was 
fond of Greek and the physical sciences; indeed, he studied 
hard whilst at University College, being set down as a recluse. 
With a Mr. Hogg he published a pamphlet with the title of 
“The Necessity of Atheism,” which aroused a storm of 
indignation, resulting in both being expelled from the College. 
At that time (1811) he was engaged to a cousin, of whom he 
was passionately fond, and his expulsion resulted in the engage- 
ment being broken off and his father being much displeased 
with him, especially as he would not break otf Hogg’s acquaint- 
ance. Hecameto London and was allowed 200/. a year by 
his father. His sisters, too, sympathised with him, and sent 
him many gifts through a Miss Harriette Westbrook, whom he 
married, after a short acquaintance, at Gretna Green, although 
she was much below the poet in social position and not at all 
suited to him. Two children were born of the marriage, but 
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after three years they separated, and his wife shortly after- 
wards committed suicide by drowning. Shelley wished to 
regain possession of their two children, but the Court of 
Chancery forbade him removing them from the custody of 
Mr. Westbrook, their grandfather, who had settled 2,000/7. upon 
them. This caused the poet much grief, as he was set down 
as a profligate. : Shelley passed the summer of 1814 in Switzer- 
land, where he made the acquaintance of Lord Byron, and 
shortly after his wife’s death in 1816 he married Miss Mary 
Godwin, the authoress of ‘ Frankenstein,” with whom he went 
to Italy. He never afterwards returned to his native land. 
“ Alastor,” his first mature poem, was written just prior to his 
first wife’s death. At Rome he wrote “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
andoubtedly his finest composition, and from 1818 to 1822, 
when he too was drowned, his intellect and pen gave evidence 
of vast energy by the number of poems and other pieces prc- 
duced. It happened on July 8, 1822, while returning in his 
own boat to Lefici, on the bay of Spezzia, where he resided. 
Always fond of the water, he had just previously purchased a 
small yacht, and, in company with a Captain Williams and a 
boy named Vivian, they left Leghorn, whither he had been ona 
visit to Lord Byron and Leigh Hunt, when suddenly a storm 
arose, and the boat went down almost instantaneously, all 
three perishing. Their bodies were washed ashore, and, in 
accordance with Italian law, cremation followed, among those 
present at this sorrowful function being Lord Byron, Leigh 
Hunt and Captain Shenley. Notwithstanding Shelley’s many 
eccentricities and peculiarities, he had a large circle of friends, 
by whom he was held in high esteem. He was liberal, and, 
when he had the means at command, even generous, striving 
in his own way to serve his generation. While there was in’ his 
life much to regret, we as Englishmen cannot but admire his 
genius and the beauty of the poetical music he has bequeathed 
us. Among the miscellaneous poems by which he is best 
known, the “ Ode to the Skylark” and “The Cloud” give un- 
doubted evidence of the master hand, in addition to showing 
his grip of human nature, as the following well-known lines 
undoubtedly demonstrate :— 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 


Warnham, 
like its near neighbour, Horsham, is inthe Hundred of Single- 
cross and the Rape of Bramber. The manor was held by 
William de Saye in 1272. The church, in the Early English 
style, is dedicated to St. Mary, the tower belonging to the 
Norman period. This is said to be quite as old as Horsham 
church tower. ; 


WARNHAM CHURCH. 


A chantry, dedicated to St. Margaret, is mentioned, under. 
date of 1518, by Cartwright in his description of the church ; 
he also speaks of the site of an altar-tomb, with three shields 
and quatrefoils, of the time of Edward I. To Sir John 
Caryll, Kt., who died in 1613, and his wife, Maria, there was a 
monument in a good state of preservation. The Michells, 
who preceded the Shelleys at Field Place, are also com- 
memorated. 

A marble tablet, with elaborate pillars, on the south wall 
mear the chancel, is in memory of Frederick Murray Lucas, 
youngest son of Mr. C. I. Lucas, who died suddenly from 


cholera at Surat, in India, while travelling round the world in 
1887. He was only in his twenty-eighth year. ~ et 

In the Shelley chancel are several curios, and the village 
stocks are there fastened to the wall. We also noted the huge 
padlock on the chest near by. hag 

The pews are all oak, as 
beautiful chancel screen. 

In 1847 it was enlarged, and in 1886 Mr. C. T. Lucas, of 
Warnham Court, spent some 9,000/. in restoring the sacred 
edifice. The chancel was then rebuilt, the floor relaid with 
marble mosaic and several additions and alterations carried 
out. eae 

The living is in the gift of Mr, Lucas, the present vic 
being the Rev. R. BoWeote y -— 

Near Warnham Pond, where the poet Shelley in his child- 
hood passed many happy hours with his miniature boats, is the 
mansion of the Carylls; and Warnham Court, before referred 
to, is a handsome mansion built in the Elizabethan style. 

Gentlemen, J thank you for favouring me with your com- 
pany and for the patient hearing you have given these 
“rambling” remarks, which have principally been obtained 
from Miss Hurst’s book on “ Horsham” and Lower’s “ History 
of Sussex.” We have in ideal spring weather covered new 
ground abounding in many historic details, and my hope is all 
have enjoyed and will retain pleasant recollections of the tour 
made this afternoon in the neighbourhood of Horsham. 

The illustrations are from photographs by Mr. Charles 
Wheeler, Mr. Henry Virgoe, and Major Travers. 


are the entrance door and the 
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SOCKBURN, DINSDALE AND HAUGHTON- 
LE-SKERNE. E 


LARGE party of members and friends of the Archi- 

tectural and Archzeological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland visited Sockburn, Dinsdale and Haughton-le- 
Skerne on the 5thinst. Shortly after 10 o’clock the company left 
Darlington railway station in brakes, and drove to Eryholme, 
on the Yorkshire side of the river Tees, passing en route 
through picturesque scenery. Eryholme Church was viewed. 
It is an interesting building. About fifteen years ago, as 
explained by Mr. C. C. Hodges, it was restored. In the 
carrying out of the extensive scheme certain features of anti- 
quarian importance were removed, but, thanks to Mr. Hodges, 
the visitors had the satisfaction of seeing, through the medium 
of photographs, interior and exterior, the ancient edifice. 
Though much of the latter had actually gone, nothing Mr. 
Hodges stated, had been destroyed, excepting a lancet window 
at the east end of the aisle of the nave. The architecture of 
the church is late Norman, excepting the chancel, which is 
of the Decorated period. 

At Sockburn, the next place visited, there was abundance 
to engage attention. The ruins of the old church, which carry 
one back in thought to pre-Conquest times, derive a special 
attractiveness from their close and prolonged association with 
one of the oldest families of the north, namely, the Conyers. 
The privilege of being upon the historic spot was enhanced by 
remarks from Dr. Greenwell, who said that it appeared in every 
way probable that the site would be occupied in prehistoric 
times, though there existed no real proof of that _In the reign 
of Henry VIII. Leland referred to it as being “of ancient time 
the very inheritance of the Coniers.” The name Sockburm 
seems to have been originally Socc2sburgh, or the buhr of a 
soke, a franchise, a buhr being a fortified place. Under 
Anglican occupation there was a church and cemetery at 
Sockburn. That there was a cemetery there was proved by 
the finding of sepulchral crosses and grave covers. In the year 
780 or 781 they had historic notice of Sockburn, Highbald 
being then consecrated Bishop of Lindisfarne Then in 796 
Eanbald was there consecrated Archbishop of York. Con- 
sequently it must have been a religious house of some im- 
portance. In the year 883 Guthred, redeemed from slavery 
and made King of Northumbria through St. Cuthbert, presented 
the place to the latter, and so it came into the possession of the 
Church. Early in the eleventh century Sockburn was given by 
Flambard to Roger de Conyers, who held the land by pre- 
sentation of a falchion to the Bishop of Durham, then Prince 
Palatine. The falchion was exhibited, and Dr Greenwell 
referred to the legend to the effect that a member of the Conyers 
family had slain a worm with the weapon. From Roger de Conyers 
descended a long line of Conyers, who branched off into a great 
number of lines. The family, in fact, remained at Sockburn for 
many centuries, and became a very important house, not only 
in the county of Durham, but also throughout Yorkshire and 
other parts of England. Dr. Greenwell knew of no other 
house which had spread more widely, and yet he did not think 
there was left a Conyer of the male line, and very few of the 
female line. Sir Thomas Conyer, in fact, the last baronet of 
the line, got into such impecuniary circumstances in’ 1810 that 
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became an inmate of Chester-le-Street workhouse. By sub- 
sption a fund sufficient to take him out of that institution 
raised, and he died some years later in possession of a 
ent income. There were still living representatives of the 
fale line, Sir Thomas having several daughters who married 
i) humble life. They were, Dr. Greenwell continued, in- 
ted to Sir Edward Blackett for having taken the most 
‘ous care not only of the ruins, but also of valuable stones 
ch until lately had been entirely neglected. Sir Edward 
4. instructed Mr. Knowles to roof the ruins of the Conyers 
ipel, into which those interesting relics had been placed. 
\ Knowles gave an account of the ruins and of the work he 
done for Sir Edward Blackett. At Sockburn, he said, they 
hl evidence of two Saxon churches. A fine mailed effigy of 
4 onyers of the early part of the fourteenth century, together 
yh ancient crosses and grave covers, were also described by 
| Knowles, after which Mr. Hodges put before the company 
sw details of the falchion. 
Resuming their tour, the archeologists in due time reached 
insdale, the parish church of which was the subject of 
raarks by Mr. Knowles, Dr. Greenwell and Mr. Hodges. 
te last-named gentleman called special attention to a 
¢morial stone, upon which is recorded the death of a member 
q he Surtees family in 1360. It is the oldest English inscrip- 
ti of the kind in stone relating to the family, according to 
}. Hodges. Haughton-le-Skerne Church contains much of 
giquarian note, and within its walls the party spent a 
cightful half-hour. Recent renovations and alterations have, 
gin the case of Eryholme, deprived the edifice of not a few of 
4 attractions. Much of the handsome old woodwork, how- 
ir, remains, the pews, pulpit, stalls, &c, being conspicuous 
jthat respect. Mr. Hodges’s references to these were received 
yh evident gratification, as were also his observations upon 
{: general architecture of the church. 
Upon their return to Darlington the party dined at the 
Irth-Eastern hotel. 


i 
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“CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND 
| ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


‘SHE first meeting of the season of this Society was held 
_ last week in the Gosforth district. The party assembled 
2Sellafield on Wednesday, the first day, and there took coach 
t St. Bridget’s, Beckermet, where Mr. W. G. Collingwood 
«scribed two very old crosses and a stone altarslab. He said 
inscription upon one of the stones was at one time sup- 
‘sed to be Runic, but that idea had now been abandoned. 
jwas probably Manx of the eleventh or twelfth century. Dr. 
Irker described the bells of the church, which were of the 
j2-Reformation period. From St. Bridget’s the party drove 
(Beckermet, where after luncheon they had an opportunity of 
ipecting the relics collected by Mr. J. D. Thompson, of 
irwickstead. They had mostly been found in the neighbour- 
jod a few years ago during the draining of Gib Farm. 
mong them were stone hammers, axes and other implements, 
jddle-clubs, a sword club, a canoe and various other subjects 
«interest. 

The Rev. W. Gabbot afterwards received the party within 
4, John’s Church, Beckermet. Here six ancient crosses, four 
jats, many grave slabs and two pitchpipes were inspected and 
(servations were made with regard to some of them by 
x. Collingwood and Dr. Parker. Mr. Collingwood, referring 
(one of the crosses, said he had been told that in all pre- 
orman dragon crosses the eye instead of being nearly circular 
“mes to a little point at one side, and when that little point 
ks forward the carving is Irish, but if it looks the other way 
‘isof Danish origin. If that was so, then in this case the 
tle point on the eye showed this cross to be of Irish origin. 
lat was very interesting as indicating the close connection of 
aly Irish Christianity with the missioning of this part of the 
untry, and the coming over of the Irish in the tenth and 
‘venth centuries. The interlaced crosses began with the 
sweastle Cross, 681 ; the Irish introduced later forms in the 
nth and eleventh centuries, and in the twelfth century there 
“re still interlaced works done. 

_ Dr. Parker made some remarks on the fonts and some 
‘her features of the church. There was a thirteenth-century 
vor, the finest in Cumberland, traditionally supposed to have 
‘me from the chapel situate where Caernarvon Castle used to 
4, but it was far more rational to suppose it was from the site 
the earlier church there. That no doubt was an Early 
fglish church, and some of the remains showed that it was 
je of very great beauty. There was a pre-Reformation font 
hich could hardly be later than 15co. Outside was an 
hormous grave slab, which no doubt covered the grave of a 
‘¢ Fleming, of Caernarvon Castle. 

The coaches proceeded to Calder Abbey. The weather 
id by this time got out fine and warm, and for the remainder 
‘the day was most genial and enjoyable. Stopping just out- 
de of Beckermet Dr. Parker pointed out the site of Caernar- 
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von Castle, and gave a lengthy account of what was known of 
it. It never was a castle in the proper sense of the word. All 
trace of it would have been lost but for an account of it written 
Over 200 years ago in the Le Fleming pedigree and elsewhere. 
As the name is British there can be little doubt that a tribe of 
Britons or ‘ Welsh” had their caer or encampment on or 
around this hill from a very early period. It was probably a 
stronghold of the post-Roman Britons. 

Proceeding to Calder Abbey, the party viewed the ruins and 
had them explained to them very lucidly and with great detail 
by Dr. Parker. Everyone was highly pleased with this part of 
the programme. Mr. Rymer received the visitors personally 
and with the greatest cordiality and kindness, and every facility 
was afforded for seeing these noble ruins and their beautiful 
surroundings. The abbey was founded in 1134 by the second 
Ranulph de Meschines (son of William de Meschines, the 
founder of Egremont Castle) possibly during. his last illness, 
for the health of his soul, for he died shortly after. The abbey 
was a church, hospital and school in one. The ruins were 
plundered of their stone and changed hands through a succes- 
sion of modern owners. The abbey was finally purchased by 
the late Mr. Thomas Rymer, who spent a large sum of money 
in repairing it and preserving it against further dilapidation. 

After viewing the ruins, the party was entertained to 
refreshments by Mr. Rymer, who afterwards accompanied 
them on foot by way of the Long Walk to Calderbridge, where 
the coaches were regained at 5.30. 

The next visit was by coach to Ponsonby Church, which 
was restored in 1874. It has a thirteenth-century chancel 
arch, and in the windows are some fragments of old stained- 
glass probably brought from Dalegarth Hall. The church was 
given to Conishead Priory in the thirteenth century, and at the 
Dissolution fell to the Crown, from whom the Stanleys bought 
it about 1689. 

Coaching back to Seascale, the party arrived for dinner at 
7.30, after which the annual meeting of the Society was held, 
and the evening was spent in the reading of a number of 
papers. 

The programme of the second day included a visit to the 
Danish Camp on Windhall Farm, Gosforth; and visits to 
Gosforth Hall, Gosforth Church and Irton Hall and Cross. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


LECTURE on “Ruskin as I knew him, and as he has 

impressed me,” was given by Sir W. B. Richmond, RA., 
at a meeting of the Ruskin Union. It was longer ago, he said, 
than he could definitely remember when he first saw John 
Ruskin at the house of his (the lecturer’s) father, George 
Richmond, R A., who met him in 1838. Ruskin contracted a 
close friendship with the family. His masterful and engaging 
personality, so magnetic and stimulating, acting on the minds 
of children, could not fail to impress on them an indelible. 
stamp. Whether one agreed with all the master thought or 
not, his influence on one’s mind stuck fast and inspired the 
desire for beauty, not only in art but in life. The position of 
Ruskin was now assured, and the great master stood out for 
ever as a shining light to this century. The first impression 
he preduced on one’s mind was that he was immensely 
opinionative, which was true; but he had a good right to his 
opinions. He prided himself on his critical powers, but he was 
distinguished by great modesty. No one was more critical of 
himself, and the style was so convincing that his criticism of 
himself added strength to his inspiring power. He was 
characterised by great kindness, consideration and nobility, 
and there was not the least vanity or snobbishness in his 
nature. He suggested that the Ruskin Union would do well to 
organise an exhibition of Ruskin’s works, with the object of 
promoting a knowledge of the master’s many-sided genius. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Gy Saturday afternoon a large party of members of the 
Association visited St. Monans, Balcaskie and Pitten- 
weem. At St. Monans the fine old church was visited, and an 
historical account of it was given by the Rev. John Turnbull, 
Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, architect, afterwards describing 
the work he had recently carried out on the ancient building. 
Mr. Henry F. Kerr, president of the Association, congratulated 
Mr. Chalmers on the work of restoration he had accomplished, 
and also moved that Mr. Baird, of Elie, who defrayed the cost 
of restoration, be accorded a vote of thanks and appreciation 
for doing so much to preserve the old church. The party then 
drove to Balcaskie where, through the courtesy of Sir Ralph 
Anstruther, the house and gardens were visited and greatly 
admired. The drive was continued to Pittenweem, and the 
old church, priory and lane were inspected. The visits were 
full of interest, but the enjoyment was greatly marred by the 
rain, which fell in torrents towards evening. Sir James 
Graham, mayor of Sydney, was among the party. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE summer examination of the Scotch candidates took 
place. in Glasgow in the School of Art Building, 
167 Renfrew Street, by favour of Mr. F. H. Newbery, head- 
master. The examinations were in charge of the president of 
the Glasgow Institute of British Architects, Mr. Horatio K. 
Bromhead, assisted by Messrs. John Hutcheson, T. L. 
Watson,. A. M’Gibbon, Jas. Lindsay, Wm. Fraser, Jas. 
Lochead, and were concluded in the rooms of the Glasgow 
Institute of British Architects, 187 Fitt Street, on the 12th. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND WOODEN 
STANDS. 


HE First Commissioner of Works, says the Z77zmes, admits 
that the responsibility for the erection of wooden stands 
for Coronation Day in close proximity to the National Gallery 
rests primarily with his department ; but he states that the 
Trustees of the National Gallery have been kept fully informed 
of what (following the precedent of 1897) has been going on, 
and that they have raised no objection. No pains have been 
spared to secure the safety of the Gallery, and the stands are 
watched at night by police stationed there for the purpose, such 
police being visited at intervals by the chief police officer in 
charge of the building. The hose is connected at six points, 
and all is ready for immediate use. Hand-pumps have also 
been supplied. By the courtesy of the County Council, Mr. 
Akers-Douglas arranged some weeks ago that all the stands 
should be visited by firemen periodically, and that Captain 
Wells should advise as to any steps which he might consider 
necessary, having regard to the adjacent buildings. _ 
recommendations will in all cases be carried out, and in the 
meantime fire-buckets, hose and other appliances are kept in 
the utmost readiness at the National Gallery, and the staff are 
advised to be constantly on the alert. Similar precautions as 
to watching, and as to the provision of hydrants and fire- 
hose, have been taken in regard to all stands which have been 
erected by the Office of Works. 


THE STRAND CRESCENT. 


HE report of Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. W. E. Riley, 
the County Council’s superintending architect, on the 
eight designs sent in for the erection of buildings proposed to 
be erected fronting the Strand and on the crescent road to be 
formed between Wellington Street and Clement’s Inn, has 
been printed. After the public exhibition of the designs, 
and the receipt of the experts’ report, the envelopes were 
opened and were found to be as follows :—No. 29, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes ; 27, Mr. William Flockhart ; 26, Mr. Henry 
T. Hare; 23, Mr. Ernest George ; 21, Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field; 20, Mr. Mervyn Macartney; 19, Mr. Edward W. 
Mountford ; 17, Mr. Ernest Runtz. Mr. Norman Shaw and 
Mr. Riley in their report and say :— 

We have studied the eight sets of designs submitted for the 
proposed new streets from Holborn to the Strand with great 
care and with the deepest interest, and we are pleased to be 
able to report that in our opinion the architects invited by the 
London County 
to the invitation. 

Throughout there is the strongest evidence that each archi- 
tect has done his very best, and has left no stone unturned to 
produce a design which in his opinion would be worthy of this 


great opportunity, and though there may be a difference of | design, 


opinion as to how some have succeeded, it is a great pleasure 
to be able to record the fact that not merely has a great effort 
been made, but that the measure of excellence attained is 
exceptionally high. Moreover, each one has endeavoured to 
present a commercial adaptation of his design for the con- 
sideration of the Council, and has carefully observed the 
instructions issued, so that we have no hesitation in reporting 
that condition iii. has been amply fulfilled. (Condition iii. pro- 
vided that the designs should be in comformity with the 
Council’s instructions. ) 

It would be both unnecessary and invidious for us to go 
through all the designs and to attempt to allot to each what 
we conceive to be its relative place. _Mr. Norman Shaw desires 
personally to say that he would rather have limited his recom- 
mendation to one design only, 
to select the three best designs, we venture to submit the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

It is with feelings of unalloyed satisfaction that we observe 
that the authors have almost unanimously adopted a large 
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Council have made a most admirable response ; it is very unequal, 


measure of restraint in their designs instead of the very f 
and varied developments to which we have been too m 
accustomed in our street architecture for some years, 
have in these designs, mostly, quiet and dignified prox 
tions more or less academic in character. We invite at 
tion to this point as there can be little doubt but that 
result of these great “Improvement Schemes” which 
Council is carrying into practical effect will exercise 
immense influence on the architecture of London and als 
the country generally ; and it is hardly necessary to dwell] 
the extreme importance of this being a good influence, 
much to be regretted that the eight architects were not gj 
some indication of the style to be adopted, as we feel that 
time has come when the hesitation between the claims of 
called Classic and Gothic treatments and the constantly 
turbing influences of foreign architecture must cease if we 
to make any real progress, and that we shall do better in. 
future if we adhere more closely to the great examples we h 
of the English Renaissance and follow on the lines bequeat! 
to us by such truly great masters as Inigo Jones and 
Christopher Wren. Age: 
It is remarkable, however, that with no limitation of s 
eight architects should have been found whose views and 
were so closely governed by the influences of the Renaissan 
but if the limitations of English Renaissance had been adop 
it would, in our opinion, have simplified the task and insu 
a more direct and probably a more satisfactory result, Ith 
this absence of limitation of style which has necessitated 
comparing designs which are in some respects not easily cc 
parable, and our adjudicating on productions which we fin 
difficult to approach without some tinge of prejudice; 
After much deliberation and careful consideration of all. 
circumstances and particulars of the conditions under wh 
the invitation was issued, we have agreed on the follow: 
recommendations :— iS 
We place No. 26 first. The author has dealt with the plani 
simple and ingenious way, and has overcome the difficulty w 
skill of treating the various street corners. The main lines 
the setting out as originally approved by the committee ; 
not materially departed from. Drury Lane and the correspo! 
ing street on the east side of the new road are shown to 
arched over. Perhaps it may be considered that this would: 
be admissible, but it adds much to the artistic treatment 
that facade. The architect of this design has dealt with 1 
Strand front as devoted to a public building, but he shows 
thorough appreciation of artistically adapting other portions 
‘the improvement to commercial purposes. On the whole, t 
treatment is such that the committee might reasonably expt 
lessees to carry out designs not inferior to these in point 
cost. : 
We place No. 27 second. This architect deals with t 
commercial adaptation of the design quite as literally as No. 
It is much to be regretted that he has adopted a decidec 
French bias, as there is much skill and artistic feeling in t 
drawings, and we feel that if he had kept within the traditio 
of English Renaissance the result would have been much bett 
suited to the grand site which is intended to be treate 
but the skill and power shown in the design cannot 
set aside on that account, as style was evidently n 
intended to govern the issue. This design would probably’ 
more economically carried out than No. 26, and therefore hz 
under that head, claims to attention ; but we repeat the regre 
that the influence of French architecture has been so perceptit 
in a design which is intended for one of the finest sites intl 
British capital. a 
We place the design of No. 20 third. In its artistic val 
The arrangement on the plan for 
circus at the south end of the new street to Holborn is a simp 
and dignified suggestion. The elevations for the north side: 
the curved streets are, however, feeble, but this appears rath 
to be due to the poorness of the drawings. Other portions of th 
especially the alternative design for a public buildin: 
possess great dignity and show scholarly perception of th 
importance of the site. It would, however, probably be mot 
costly to carry out than No. 26. It may practically be cot 
sidered the most expensive of the three. nial 
We desire also to offer a word of comment on the vel 
carefully thought-out block plan of No. 29, but the propose 
emendations are, on the whole, not an improvement on th 
simple treatment of the Council’s property suggested in th 
other designs, though the Somerset House extension is a cor 
ception which, if properly worked out, would add great dignit 
to the scheme. | ges 
It must be borne in mind that all the designs are little mor 
than preliminary studies. We do not see how it is possible t 
suppose that they can be in any sense fully matured, as th 


but as we have been requested | governing conditions of plan, which are so helpful in designin; 


elevations, are necessarily absent at this stage, and in selectin; 
the above-mentioned designs we have been largely influence 
by a feeling that they possess elements capable of bein; 
developed into works of great excellence. aan 
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‘FOREIGN ART STUDENTS IN ITALY. 


SHE Foreign Office has received from His Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires in Rome the law regulating entry, 
out payment of the ordinary fee, to the national museums, 
weries, excavations and monuments of Italy, which has been 
yroved by the Royal Decree of April 13, 1902. The 
ilege of free entry is by the law accorded to foreigners who 
(a) artists ; (4) art students and art critics who have issued 
sworthy publications ; (c) professors of archzology, history, 
ature and art; (d@) pupils of archzeological, historical and 
jnstitutions, students in the departments of literature and 
josophy, and in schools of practical engineering. Applica- 
s for a general permit for free entry to all museums, &c., 
it be sent to the Ministry of Public Instruction on stamped 
er of 1 lira 20c., with an unmounted photograph (of the 
licant) not to exceed’5 centim. by 8 in size. Applications 
free entry to archzological and artistic institutes in a 
ile town must be sent on stamped paper of 60c. to one of 
heads of the institutes ; and if the permit is required for 
re than a month a photograph must be sent of the size 
itioned. The applications must be accompanied by the 
ing documents: for persons under (a2) and (c), by an 
ydemical document v7s¢é by the Italian diplomatic: repre- 
«tative or consul in the country to which the applicant 
ngs, or by the diplomatic representative of that country in 
ty. For persons under (4), by one of the publications which 
iy have published. For persons under (d@), by an official 
jument showing that they stand on the books of the institu- 
jis mentioned under that heading, for the year in which they 
yly. The document must be v7s¢ as in the case of the 
uments furnished by persons under (a) and (c). As His 
\jesty’s diplomatic representative in Rome is not always in a 
ition to authenticate without previous inquiry documents 
sied by institutions in the United Kingdom, art students, &c, 
recommended to have such documents countersigned by 
Italian consular officers in this country before leaving. 


GREEK ART IN TURKESTAN. 


T the Royal Geographical Society on Monday Dr. M. A. 
{. Stein, of the Indian Educational Service, gave an account 
his archzeological discoveries in the southern portion of 
“nese Turkestan, and particularly in the region of Khotan, 
ade during his journey expressly undertaken by him at the 
jrance of the Indian Government for archzological explora- 
jisin 1900-1. The plan of explorations had been suggested 
jaim by the reports and evidences of a series of antiquarian 
jcoveries made in and around Khotan which had been acquired 
jthe political agents of the Indian Government in Kashuni, 


[dak and Kashgar, as finds made by native ‘treasure- | 


skers” in the distant desert region of Khotan. A curious 
iture of these discoveries was that they contained not only 
jloubtedly ancient documents in Indian and Chinese 
Siracters, but also a large proportion of manuscripts and 
‘lock-prints ” in a surprising variety of entirely unknown 
sipts, and antiquaries were greatly puzzled by them. Leav- 
i Calcutta in April 1900 and passing through Kashuni and 
(git, Dr. Stein reached Kashgar at the end of July. There a 
rnth was spent in familiarising the provincial Chinese 
(vernment with the purpose and character of the expedition, 
41 throughout his long journey Dr. Stein appears to have 
reived most intelligent and sympathetic assistance from the 
(mitaries of the province. Fortunately he was able to quote 
tthem the records of Hinen Tsiang’s travels in this same 
tion early in our own Christian era, and he remarked that all 
cicated Chinese iseemed to have read or heard legendary 
j:ounts of the famous Chinese pilgrim’s journey to the 
Iddhist kingdoms of the “western countries.” On Sep- 
taber 11 he set out for Khotan, which he reached a month 
ler. Much surveying had been done on the way, but at 
liotan the expedition settled down to exploration, No site 
ithe Taklamakan desert had offered such yields to the local 
tasure-seekers as the one known to them as Dandan Uiliq,anda 
\ek’s march through shrivelled and gaunt trunks of trees, long 
‘ce dead, lying in the sandy waste brought them to the ruins that 
ld been rifled by the treasure-seekers. But systematic excava- 
(n, with sufficient supplies to pursue the work, had their reward, 
él revealed Jarge numbers of stucco images and relievos, 
iscoes and painted wooden tablets, all showing representa- 
tns of saints and legends of sacred Buddhist lore—long lost 
tics of that Indian art which had found a second home in 
Iddhist Central Asia before spreading further into the Far 
St. Leaves of paper manuscripts came to light in Sanskrit, 
‘d documents written in Indian Brahmi characters, and some 
re dated with years corresponding to our eighth century, 
owing that Dandan Uiliq must have been abandoned, 
*bably gradually, about that time. But reports came of a 
re ancient site fifty miles further east, where a young 
venturer from Niya had picked up wooden tablets in an 
cient Indian script belonging to the first century of our era. 
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Concealing his delight, Dr. Stein went off through the jungle and 

found, on January 27, 1901, the site of buried civilisation eleven 

miles from north to south and over four from east 'to west.. Dili- 

gent research disclosed articles of ornamental wood carving, 

elaborately worked chairs, broken pieces of arms, household ° 
implements, musical instruments, broken pottery and over 200° 
documents of wood of all shapes and sizes, with Chinese 

writing, and Indian Kharoshthi documents on leather. Each’ 
document was provided with a carefully fitted covering piece, 

on which was inscribed the “ docket” mark and fastened with 

string and a clay seal to give trouble to the curious. A 

frequently recurring seal, probably that of an official, showed 

the figure of Athene with shield and zgis, and another fine 
seal was that of a well-modelled nude figure of pure classical 

outline, probably of Eros. Others, again, showed classical 

figure outlines but barbarian features. Here was a dis- 

covery, therefore, which showed that classical art had” 
penetrated halfway between Western Europe and Pekin. 

The early speculation of Hinen Tsiang is thus confirmed—that 
the territory of Khotan was conquered and colonised two 

centuries B.c. by Indian emigrants from the North-West 
Punjaub. Another 1oo miles march through the desert to 
another ancient site yielded similar discoveries, and back again 
at Khotan. In April Dr. Stein set out to the North-West to 
find Rawak, where the excavations revealed a remarkable 
series of colossal statues in stucco representing Buddhas, and 

painted relievos and frescoes. The supporting woodwork of 
this treasure of sculpture had rotted away, but some of the 
smaller sculptures were brought out in good preservation. Dr. 

Stein subsequently had the pleasure of wringing a confession 

from Islam Akhun, who had manufactured the “ treasures ” in 
“unknown” scripts, which he had imposed on British officers 
and had so bewildered learned archeologists. 


TESSERA. 
The Sceptre. 

A° an ensign of royalty the sceptre is of greater antiquity - 

than the crown. It was more especially characteristic 
of Asiatic manners, so that among the Persians whole classes 
of those who held high rank and were invested with authority, 
including eunuchs, were distinguished as the sceptre-bearing 
classes. The sceptre descended from father to son, and might 
be committed to any one in order to express: the transfer of 
authority. Those who bore the sceptre swore by it, solemnly 
taking it in the right hand and raising it towards heaven. The , 
original wooden staff, in consequence of its application to the 
uses now described, received a variety of ornaments or 
emblems. It early became a truncheon, pierced with golden 
or silver studs. It was enriched with gems, and made of 
precious metals or of ivory. The ivory sceptre (eburneus scipto) , 
of the kings of Rome, which descended to the consuls, was 
surmounted by an eagle. Jupiter and Juno, as sovereigns of 
the gods, were represented with a sceptre. With the kings of 
France of the first race the sceptre was a golden rod as tall as 
the king himself. One sceptre of Charlemagne is 7 feet long, 
and so is that of Clotaire II.; but there are short sceptres also ~ 
contemporary. The Anglo-Saxon sceptres are surmounted 
with crosses, a fleur-de-lis or a bird. A king of the eighth 
century has a long staff with a plain knob, but the short sceptre 
also occurs in the ninth century. The sceptre was distinguished 
from the verge. The staff of Edward the Confessor formed — 
part of the ancient regalia. The verge was the symbol of 
Government and administration; the sceptre the mark of 
Imperial dignity. Sovereigas not only concluded treaties by - 
the reciprocal delivery of these verges, but further used them 
to invest their successors in the supreme authority. Aristotle 
says that the sceptre was the symbol of truth, by which kings 
swore to judge with equity. The sceptre and verge for the left 
hand both occur, says Selden, in Anglo-Saxon coronations, 


The Sphinx. 

What the Egyptians signified by this symbolical figure seems 
not to be exactly decided. It was probably the type of woman- 
hood in which power is engrafted on beauty and gentleness. 
This they represented by a woman’s face, neck and bosom, 
terminating in the body of a lioness, not in fierce or violent 
action, but in eternal repose. This is the nature of the passive 
principle, which receives within itself the germs of life and 
quickens and brings them to perfection, without any external 
manifestation of energy. Possibly also the Egyptians meant to 
insinuate that though the female sex is placed as our com- 
panion upon earth, it is never understood by us, but will 
remain, like the sphinx, an enigma to the day of doom. How- 
ever, this may be taken for granted that the approximation 
of sphinx and pyramids was not altogether accidental. The 
stranger and the traveller who approach might learn from the 
mystic figure beneath the rocks that around him all was 
symbol and allegory, and that if he could not read the riddle of 
its existence he could scarcely expect to interpret the most 
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abstruse of all symbols on the sacred mount. 


art. 


as it existed in the mind of the Egyptians. 


English Crowns. 


The first crown properly so called was that which appears 
upon a coin of Adred, the son of Edward the Elder—a circle 
of gold surmounted with three small globes; but after the 
introduction of it a diadem or circle of gold was still worn. 
The Conqueror’s crown was a circle or coronet of three rays, 
having pearls on the points crosswise, and between the rays 
William Rufus had a radiated or Eastern crown, 
In those 
The coins have a 
diadem or circle, with a string of pearls in the middle and 
On some of Rufus’s 
The crown of Henry I. shows 
three fleurs-de-lis, without any rays intermixed or, pearls at the 


fleurs-de-lis. 
with pearls on the points like an earl’s coronet. 
forms they appear on their great seals. 


three rays with a pearl on each point. 
crowns arches of pearls appear. 
ears. 


Stephen’s was an open crown fleuri. Henry II.’s crown 


consisted of points or pearls, commonly five, a cross in the 
middle of pearls; or a crown fleuri, three rows of pearls upon 
John’s was 


the circle. A crown fleuri belonged to Richard I. 
similar ; on his great seal rays like an Eastern crown appear. 


The great seal of Henry III. has a crown, with leaves like a 


ducal coronet; on his coins it has a thick line raised in each 


end, a large pearl inthe middle, a fleur-de-lis, and three pearls 


or points below. The crown of Edward I. and Edward II. 
had also ducal leaves ; on coins the crown has three fleurs-de- 
lis, with two rays or lesser flowers between. From Edward III. 


to Henry VI. the crown appears to have had leaves, three 


fleurs-de-lis and two rays between. On the great seal of Henry VI. 


an open crown fleuri with small pearls is introduced. The 


great seal of Edward IV. and Richard III. shows the double- 
arched or imperial crown; on the coins it is open. The crown 
of Henry VII. has crosses patée and fleurs-de-lis on the great 
seal; on the money a crown of one arch, with little crosses 
thereon saltirewise, surmounted with the orb and cross. The 
circle was composed of crosses patonce (the cross attributed to 
Edward the Confessor), a larger and smaller alternately. The 
seal has sometimes one arch, sometimes two; but from this 
time the arched crown, with crosses patée and fleurs-de-lis 
alternately, has been constantly used with very little variation, 
except upon the first money of Henry VIII. 


Freemasonry in England. 


Nicholas Stone destroyed many valuable manuscripts be- 
longing to the Society of Freemasons. Perhaps his master, 
Inigo Jones, thought the new mode, though dependent. on 
taste, independent of science, and, like the Caliph Omar, held 
what was agreeable to the new faith useless, and what was 
not ought to be destroyed. In Malden’s “Account of King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge,” “Dr. Henry’s History,” and a 
“Treatise on Masonry,” by William Preston, 1792, some 
account of the Freemasons, as relating to the subject of build- 
ing, may be found. They appear to have been known in 
England about the beginning of the seventh century. They 
are said to have introduced the art of building in stone, and 
that the art of constructing walls to resist the thrust of a stone 
vault was their original mystery. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that the art of building stone walls is as old as stone 
quarries than that this society is as ancient as Solomon’s 
Temple. About the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
art “de la coupe des pierres” was still held a secret, and the 
possessors of this mystery were called the “ Cotterie.” Maturin 
Jousse called his treatise from this circumstance “ Secret 
d’Architecture.” 


GENERAL. 


The King has been pleased to give permission to Mr. 
Henri Favarger to accept and wear the insignia of the Third 
Class of the Imperial Ottoman Order of the Osmanieh, con- 
ferred upon him by His Highness the Khedive of Egypt, 
authorised by His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, in 
recognition of his services to His Highness as Government 
Architect for the Prisons. 


The King of the Belgians opened the exhibition of Early 
Flemish art in Bruges on Sunday. Many works have been 
obtained from English collections. The exhibition will not be 
closed until September. 


In all ages 
there has been an esoteric philosophy, a doctrine and language 
confined to the few, and even now they who as travellers 
journey over the surface of the earth must veil a portion of 
their discoveries behind an obscure terminology. When per- 
fect the sphinx, in all likelihood, formed the crown of Egyptian 
There is something inexpressibly majestic in the dusky 
head, suggesting the idea of a buried goddess, emerging from 
beneath the sands; and if we contemplate the outline of the 
features, and restore what centuries have mutilated and 
marred, we shall probably have a perfect type of the beautiful 


Mr. F. W. Pomeroy has received the commission for t 
statue of the late Lord Dufferin to be erected at Belfast, 


will be completed in two years, ; 


The Court of Common Council have resolved to ere 
a crematorium at the City of London Cemetery at Ilford, at 
estimated cost of about 7,000/., subject to the approval of t 
plans by the Secretary of State. 


The Act passed by the Prussian Parliament last sess; 
authorising the Prussian district authorities to prohibit ¢ 
disfiguration of picturesque spots by the erection of open-: 
advertisements. has been published in the official Gazette, 


A Committee has been formed with the object of raisi 
funds to establish cottage homes, for disabled and deservir 
men of the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons. The homes will } 
established in memory of the fallen officers and men of t 
Inniskillings. Hy 


Messrs. John Barker & Co., Ltd., have arranged wi 
the London County Council to erecta large block of building 
with a total area of about 21,600 feet, on the north side 
Kensington High Street. The ground-rent will be 3,150/, pe 
annum. There will be also a new building in Cromwe 
Crescent. The estimated outlay is 120,000/, which will t 
raised by debenture stock. 


‘Westminster Abbey is to be opened for a time after th 
Coronation, in order that the general public may have a 
opportunity of seeing the decorations and other arrangement 
carried out by H.M. Office of Works. 


A Statue of Pére Didon, the Dominican preacher, is t 
be inaugurated in the park of the Albert-le-Grand College < 
Arcueil. The work has been exhibited in the Salon, and is b 
M. Denys Puech. 


Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Greenwich, have entere 
into a contract with the London County Council for the supply « 
six new double-cylinder vertical steam fire-engines. These ar 
to be fitted with all the latest improvements, including expansio: 
gear and oil-fuel burners. 


™M. Charles Gérault has been’ elected member of th 
Académie des Beaux-Arts in succession to M. Coquart. H 
won the Prix de Rome in 1880 Among his works are th 
crypt and tomb of Pasteur and the Petit Palais in the Champs 
Elysées. 


Mr. H. L. Storey has offered the sum of £10,000 toward. 
the erection of a technical school in Lancaster which is to be i1 
keeping with the Institute erected by the late Sir Thoma: 
Storey. 


The John Usher Institute of Public Health was formal; 
presented to the authorities of Edinburgh University on the 
11th inst., and an address was presented to the donor by th 
students. 


The Directorate of the Universal Exposition, St. Louis 
are offering a prize of 2,000 dols. (about 4oo/.) for an artistic 
design for a seal. The emblem or design must symbolise the 
history of the great Louisiana territory and its purchase by the 
United States from France in 1893. Fuller information maj 
be obtained, by letter only, from the Resident Representative 
of the Exposition, Mr. George F. Parker, Sanctuary House, 
Tothill Street, Westminster. 


A Request to the Council of the Society of Antiquaries to 
summon a special meeting to consider the question of afternoon 
meetings at 5 o’clock instead of evening meetings at 8.30 (as 
at present) is now being circulated amongst the Fellows. The 
request has already received 251 signatures, including five 
peers, eleven other persons of title, the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public. Records, the president of the Royal Academy, the 
director of the National Portrait Gallery, Norroy and Ulster 
Kings of Arms and seven other members of the Heralds’ 
College, sixteen directors and officials of museums and libraries, 
eight cathedral dignitaries and four professors of universities. 


The Corporation have made arrangements for the com- 
plete illumination of the City of London School, Victoria 
Embankment, and also Blackfriars Bridge.’ The Embankment 
from Westminster Eridge to Blackfriars Bridge will be illu- 
minated by thousands of Japanese and ornamental lanterns, 
while Venetian masts, surmounted by gold spear-heads and 
bearing large national banners, will be fixed between the 
electric standards, each of the latter having a trophy of flags 
with a shield in the centre bearing the Royal monograms 
E. R. and A. R. Each mast and standard will be connected 
by festoons of garlands. Blackfriars Bridge will be illu- 
minated with prismatic gas giobes arranged in festoons, 
chandeliers of coloured globes being placed at equal distances. 


Mr. James Brown Lord, who was one of the prominent 
New York architects, died on the rst inst. His latest work was 
the marble Court House in Maddison Avenue, New York, 
which is the most remarkable of the modern public buildings 
of America. He was born in 1859. 
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SUPPLEMENT 1 


THE 


" Qacbitert and Contract Aeporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 

' the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 

staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 

made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising jrom the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to our 
readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 

ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,” Imperial Build- 

ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 

| and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

Thé authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

) necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


——— 


TENDERS, ETC. 


yy * As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
Uicularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE CORONATION. 


ee 


THE ARCHITECT will be published on 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. All Adver- 
tisements, Tenders, and Contracts 
Open intended for insertion in that 
issue must be received at the 


~~ Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, not later than 3.30 p.m. on 
Tuesday, June 24. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


~ COOMBE HILL, NEAR AYLESBURY.—July 19. —Designs are 


_ invited for the Bucks War Memorial (a stone monument 50 feet 


” _ high). 


Mr. R. J. Thomas, M.I.C.E., County Hall, Aylesbury. 


DEPTFORD.—Aug. 30.—Competitive designs are invited 
for a town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of Ico/., 75/. 
and 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
Orchard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanners Hull, 
Deptford, S.E, 


INDIA —Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
erection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
at Allahabad. A premium of 2,009 rupees will be awarded to 
the design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
Indian --Givil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
The hon. secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited or new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area, Premiums of 250/, 
1507. and foo/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected désigns.’ Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

SOUTHEND.—Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
‘accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parjsh-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr.C, H.J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30. —Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street. Premiums of too/, 50/. and 
25/. are offered for first, ‘second and third designs respectively, 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—Designs are ivited for municipal 
buildings, fire station, public baths, &c. Premiums of 200/., 
1oo/. and 50/. are offered:for the three best designs in order of | 
merit. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor to the Council, Totten- 
ham. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—June 27.—Competitive designs are 
invited for a new higher-grade school to accommodate 1,200 
children, schoolkeeper’s house, &c., proposed to be erected in 
Elwick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. 
Premiums of 75/7. and 35/. respectively. Mr. J. Robson Smith, 
clerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACTON.—June 24.—For erection of public baths in Salisbury 
Street, Acton. Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 242 High » apie 
Acton. 

BARNARD CASTLE.—For erection of a small detach ¢4 
residence, Green Lane, Barnard Castle. Messrs. Pegg, De 
Burgh & Farrow, architects, 7 Market Place, Barnard Castle. 

BARNSLEY —June 23.—For erection of two dwelling-houses 
and outbuildings in Pogmoor Road, Barnsley. Messrs. V/ade 
& Turner, architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY, — June 23.— For pulling-down of existing 
cottages and fire-escape house in St. Mary’s Place and West- 
gate, Barnsley, and erection thereon of seven  firemen’s 
cottages and outbuildings ; also for erection of new shop fronts 
to shops in the Harvey Institute. Mr. J. H. Taylor, sere 
Manor House, Barnsley. 


BASFORD.—June 30 —For diterations and additions at the 
workhouse. Mr. W. V. Betts, architect, Bank Offices, Old 
Basford. 


BEXLEY HEATH (KENT).—July 4—For erection of an 
electric generating station. Messrs. Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 
Victoria Street, Westminster. We S45) EF He 
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BODMIN.—June 28 —For alterations, reconstruction and 
repairs of business premises. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, architect, 
Bodmin. 

BRIXTON.—June 23.—For converting the baths in Ferndale 
Road into a technical institute. Particulars at the General 
Section of the Architect’s Department, London County Council, 
18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

BROWNHILLS.—July 2 —For erection of additional stabling 
to the Brownhills depot. Mr. W. B. Chancellor, town surveyor, 
Public Buildings, Brownhills, Staffs. 

CARLISLE.—For erection of premises, English Street, 
Carlisle. Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, Carlisle. 

CHESHUNT.—July 9.—For erection of twelve cottages for 
workmen, in blocks of six, within one mile of Cheshunt railway 
station, Mr. A. Collingwood Lee, clerk, Manor House, 
Cheshunt. 

CHOPWELL —For erection of a butcher’s shop and house 
and two four-roomed cottages, Westview, Chopwell, co. Durham. 
Mr. J. G. Burrell, architect, Market Place, Durham. 

CRAWSHAWBOOTH.—For erection of Conservative club at 
Crawshawbooth, Lancs. Mr. John H. Spencer, architect, 
Crawshawbooth. 

DARTMOUTH.—June 23.—For erection of a residence near 
Deadman’s Cross, Dartmouth. Mr. E. H. Back, architect, 
Dartmouth. 

DEVONPORT —June 28.—For construction of about 1,400 
lineal yards of bridge culvert, 3 feet by 2 feet, from Ford 
Valley to the Fish Pond at Camel’s Head, and about 210 lineal 
yards of 3 feet 6 inches diameter culvert on the Fish Pond site 
at Camel’s Head. Mr. A. B. Pilling, town clerk, Municipal 
Offices, Devonport. 

GUILDFORD.—June 23 — For enlargement of the bandstand 
in the Castle pleasure- grounds. Mr. F. S. Miller, town clerk, 
Guildford. 

HEMYOCK.—June 25.—For rebuilding the vestry and re- 
roofing portions of the church. Mr. S. Dobell, architect, Queen 
Street Chambers, Exeter. 

HENSALL.—For erection of new Wesleyan church and 
Sunday schools, Hensall, near Snaith, Yorks. Messrs. Garside 
& Pennington, architects, Pontefract. 

HERNE.—June 23.—For cleansing, repainting and general 
repairs of the isolation hospital wards and offices at West End, 
Herne, Kent, and for laying about 580 feet of 4-inch and 160 


feet of 6-inch stoneware pipes, the building of inspection. 
chambers, fixing of gullies, ventilation shafts and the building 
of cesspools for the drainage of the said hospital. Mr. W. D, 
Statham, architect, Eddington, near Canterbury. 

HEYWOOD.—For erection of a house in Rochdale Road, : 
Heywood. Messrs. Openshaw & Gill, architects, Heywood, 
Lancs. 

HEYwoop.—For erection of new pavilion at Pot Hall 
Grounds. Messrs. Openshaw & Gill, architects, Heywood, 
Lancs. 

HOLSWoORTHY.—June 24 —For erection of a new infirmary 
in the grounds attached to the workhouse. Mr. John Rowland, 
clerk, Union Offices, Holsworthy, Devon. 

HUDDERSFIELD —June 25.—For erection of four dwelling- 
houses in Brook Street, Marsh. Mr. J. Berry, architect, 3 
Market Place, Huddersfield. 

ILFORD.—June 23.—For erection of a boys and girls’ 
school for 880 children, with latrines, play-sheds, &c., at The 
Horns, Ilford, Essex. Mr. C. I. Dawson, architect, ‘Bank 
Buildings, Ilford. 

IPSWICH.—June 25 —For erection of stables at the sanitary — 
authority’s yard, Wolsey Street. Mr, E. Buckham, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

IRELAND.—June 23 —For erection of a creamery at Bally- 
arton. Mr. M. A. Robinson, architect, Richmond Street, 
Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—June 24.—For alterations, &c, at the Glengall 
Street, Rumford Street and Springfield Road dispensary 
stations. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, architects, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—June 24.—For erection of retort-house, coal and 
lime stores, &c., at the Riverbank gasworks, Kilmarnock. Mr. 
William Fairweather, Corporation Gasworks, Kilmarnock. 

IRELAND.— June 24 —For erection of two dwelling-houses 
off Ferguson’s Lane, Londonderry. Mr. J.. P. M‘Grath, 
architect, 28 Carlisle Road, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—June 26. RS erection of sanitary conveniences, 
Cork. Mr. F. W. M’Carthy, town clerk, Municipal Buildings, 
Cork. 

IRELAND.—June 30.—For erection of five single one-storey 
cottages at level crossings between Moira and Belfast, also one 
single-storey cottage near Belturbet, for the Great Northern 
Railway Company of Ireland. Mr. T. Morrison, pcre 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. — 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON tie “suvsuey wat peconanion 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLI0 in Colour, Relief & Valu 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and wieee sa 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &e 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material. thoroughly reliable, an 
FREDK. WALTON & CO. Lip., Sole Manufacturers and Fatentees, 


of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
, Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK A SPECIALITE. . 


| MPOR T. A NT. For Bronzing, Gilding, Li aig pire eee” description of Meta 


JOHN WILKINS « CO.,S:,20n Sense 
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-KEYMER.—For alterations and additions to Wentworth 
House, Keymer, Sussex. .Mr. Clayton Botham, architect, 128 
Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

__ KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, — June 30.— For erection of an 
ambulance and hearse shed. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union 
Offices, Coonsbe Lane, Norbiton, 


KIRTON-IN-LINDSEY.—For alterations to the boys’ Board 
school at Kirton-in-Lindsey.. Mr. H. H. Dunn, architect, 
Silver Street, Lincoln. . \ 

_ LANGLEY MooR.—June 27.—For erection of St. Patrick’s 
(Roman Catholic) schools at Langley Moor, Durham. Mr. 
H. T. Gradon, architect, 22 Market Place, Durham. 


LEEDS.—June 23 —For erection of warehouse premises in 
Dickinson’s Court, off Trinity Street, Leeds ; erection of cloth 
warehouse, blacksmiths’ shop, &c, at East Street Mills ; altera- 
tions at the Sutcliffe inn, Burley Street, Leeds; and altera- 
tions to the Junction hotel, Commercial Street, Shipley. 
Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, 
Leeds. 

LEEDS —June 23 —For erection of south aisle and other 
works at St. James’s Church, Woodside, Horsforth, Mr. 
James B. Fraser, architect, § Park Square, Leeds. 


LEWISHAM —June 23 —For converting Manor House, Old 
Road, Lee, into a branch public library. The Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford. 

. LITTLEPORT.—June 39.—For erection of a chapel at the 
new cemetery, Littleport, Ely. Mr. Heber G. Martin, surveyor, 
Littleport. 

_ MIDDLESBROUGH. .—June 23 —For additions and alterations 
to the Green Tree hote! in Gilkesand Baxter Streets. Messrs. 
J. M. Bottomley, Son & Wellburn, architects, 28 and 30 Albert 


—For two additional boiler-seatings 


PLYMOUTH.—June 26 
Mr. 


and engine-bed at the electricity works, Prince Rock. 
James Paton, borough engineer, Town Hall, Plymouth. 

PONTEFRACT.—June 30.—For erection of schools‘at Tan- 
shelf, Pontefract, to accommodate 300 children. Messrs. Ten- 
nant & Bagley, architects, Pontefract. 

PuRTON.—July 3.—For alterations at Purton workhouse, 
Wilts Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect, 35 Regent Street, 
Swindon 

REDBOURN —June 25.—For alterations to urinal and 
closets and erection of a coal-shed at the Redbourn Boys’ 
school. Mr. W. Collyer, secretary. 

ROCHFORD.—June 30.—For erection of a laundry at the 
workhouse, Rochford, Essex. Messrs. Greenhalgh & Brockbank, 
architects, Bank Chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 

ROTHERHAM.—June 25.—For erection of tramcar sheds, 
with workshop, offices, men’s rooms, &c., in Rawmarsh Road. 
Mr. J. Platts, architect, Rotherham. 

RucBy.—June 27.—For erection of a boundary wall on the 
south side of the Lodge estate, Rugby. Mr. J. T, Franklin, 
architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 

SALFORD.—June 24.—For erection of stables, mortar-mill 
shed, engine-house, offices, &c., at Carey Street, Agecroft, and 
Willburn Street depéts.. Messrs. Walter R. Sharp & Foster, 
architects, 28 Deansgate, Manchester. 

SALFORD.—June 24.—For joiners’ work in furnishing store- 
keeper’s office, fittings for tramways stores and erection of two 
timekeepers’ offices. Mr. L. C. Evans, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Salford. 

SALFORD.—June 2§.—For construction of a river wall at 
the Carey Street depot. Mr. L. C. Evans, town clerk, Town 


Road, Middlesbrough. 


at the cemetery in Bruntcliffe Lane. 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 


| 
| 
’ MORLEY.—June 30.—For erection of span-roof greenhouses 
| 
| 


MOULTON .—For alterations and additions to premises at 
Messrs. Brown & Mayor, architects, 63 


Moulton, Northants. 
Abington Street, Northampton. 


NEWCASTLE UPON-TYNE.—June 30 —For erection of public 
conveniences for ladies and gentlemen at St. Nicholas Street. 


Mr. Charles S. Errington, architect, 


Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Mr. W. E. Putman, 


SCOTLAND —June 


Tillykerrie. 


t SCOTLAND.—June 
Victoria Buildings, 
Dundee. 


THE LIMMER 


XTRAGTORS. aspHaLTE PAVING COMPANY. 


ESTAB,] LIMITED. (1871. 
== oe 
Telegrams, ASPHALTE, Telephone, 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” {lll 862. 


a 
ForM or BLocx 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Offices, 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 5.0. 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


POT CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
 MOTHERWELL. 


~ OATALOGUES FREE. 


JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &c., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 


‘WOOD TURNERY, MK SEA GREEN STONE 


| Square, Round, Twisted Balusters, 
Newels, &C. ; 


\SCUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. 


PERFECTION 


MOTTLED GREEN STONE, 


PRICES ON APPLIOATION. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


' Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, -&c.: 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
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Only Medal, Vienna 1373. 
Wrvorks— BRIDGWATER, 


© Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Clcth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


Hall, Salford. : 


23 —For minor alterations in connection 


with the schools of the Edinburgh School Board. Mr. Carfrae, 
3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. , 

SCOTLAND.—June 25.—For work on the Fintray Estate, 
Aberdeen, viz. additions and alterations to office-houses at 
Moss Side and additions and alterations to cottar-house at 
Messrs. Alexander Stronach, jun., & Son, advo- 
cates, 20 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 


25.—For erection of tenement dwellings. 


Messrs. Johnston & Baxter, architects, 49 Meadowside, 


ELLISON’S “ HOPPER” 


INLET. 


Requires no 
Cord or 
Balance 
Weight. 
Oast Tron Painted. _ 


9 in. by 6 in. 
wall opening, 5/- 
10 in. by 10 in. 
wall opening; 2/- 


Maker of the “RADIATOR” INLET and: STEVEN'S 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 


J. E. ELLISON, 2 Oxford Place, LEEDS. 


W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
DECORATIVE GLASS 
For ECCLESIASTICAL, DOMESTIC & BUSINESS PURFOSES. 
Telephone No, 91 King’s Cross. 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 
9-ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘* Edgythe, London.” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every deseription of STONEWORK executed 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


| > FEELLISON LEEDS) 


‘\Columns, 


Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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SCOTLAND. —June 27.—For erection of a new central 
higher-grade public school in School Hill and Belmont Street, 
Aberdeen, and for removal of the buildings now on the site. 
Mr. Thomas Hector, clerk, 22 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND. — June 27.-— For erection of a new school,. 
Leadhills. Messrs. Traill & Stewart, architect, 1 Castlegate, 
Lanark.. : 


SCOTLAND.—July 5.—For erection of a college in George 
and Montrose Streets, Glasgow. Mr. H. F. Stockdale, 
38 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—July 5.—For erection of buildings for a calteee 
in George and Montrose Streets, Glasgow. Mr. H. F. Stock- 
dale, secretary, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, 38 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


SEACOMBE FERRY.—June 30.—For erection of new waiting- 
rooms, &c, the conversion of existing waiting-rooms into ferry 
offices and the erection of tramways cash office, at Seacombe 
Ferry, Cheshire. Mr. W. H. Travers, surveyor, Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 


SHEPHERD'S BuSH.—June 23—For erection of a work- 
house and infirmary adjoining Wormwood Scrubs. Messrs. 
Giles, Gough & Trollope, architects, 28 Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


SHIPLEY —June 23.—For alterations to the Junction hotel 
licensed premises situate in Commercial Street, Shipley, Yorks. 
Messrs. Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, 
Leeds. 


SOUTHMINSTER.—July 4.—For erection of coastguard 
buildings, consisting of quarters for. an officer and six men, 
with watch-room, &c, at Bradwell, near Southminster, Essex 
Particulars may be obtained at the Coastguard Stations at 
Bradwell and Burnham-on-Crouch. 


SOUTHWARK.—June 25.—For erection cf additional build- 
ings at the rear of the town hall, Walworth Road, S.E. Mr. 
J. A. Johnson, town clerk, Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—June 23.— For erection of oxide floor 
and steel superstructure, also concrete retaining wall, boundary 
wall, foundation for columns, forming concrete oxide floor, &c, 
in connection with proposed extensions at the gasworks, 
Sowerby Bridge. Mr.’ A. W. Bissell, engineer, Gasworks, 
Sowerby Bridge. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


~ithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED,to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed i in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


or with Receipt, 5s. 


QUANTITIES, &c, 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables 
Leather, 1s. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPRAGUE’'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 

envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &c., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent: CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation. Abstract, Dimension, &e., 10/6 per ream. 


CLDACRES & C0., ” CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Quantities ’’ Box, 14” «9! 5", 2s. each. 
Telephone No. ane Holborn. Telegrams, ‘‘Oldacres, London.’ 


STAINED GLASS. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 
199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
warded on Application. 
MepAL AWARDS, LONDON AND-EDINRURGH. 


UANTITIES, = &c., 


“ Quantities’ 
for 12s. 


T. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Colours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles 
Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—treat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Price 2s.—Office: 
angus Circus, London, 
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Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & COo., LIMITED, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop 


- equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. | 


Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each ; 
Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, ‘ 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 
THOMAS EVANS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Fixers, 


29 Bradford Street, BIRMINCHAM. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT, 


[Tore 20, 1902), 


SPALDING.—June 26 —For erection of a minister’s house Be: 
at Stepping Road, Spalding, Lincs. Messrs Calthrop & — 
Leopold Harvey, solicitors, Spalding. SS 


SWINDON.—July 5.—For erection of infant school, — 
Clarence Street. Messrs. Bishop & Pritchett, architects, i 
Swindon. 4 

THORNTON.—June 27.—For erection of twenty-nine houses, — eS 
&c., at} Thornton, Yorks.. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 
29 North Gate, Halifax. er 


ULVERSTON.—June 23.—For alterations and additions to 4 
premises lately occupied by the Bank of Liverpool. Meee a 
J. W. Grundy & Son, architects, Ulverston. ir 


WALES.—For additions to the Clive Arms hotel, Cowbsidgets 
Road, Cardiff. Messrs. Jones, Richards & Budgen, architects, — 
95 St. Mary Street, Cardiff 


WALES.—June 23.—For erection of an infants’ school, to 
accommodate about 210 children, at Aberavon. Me j 
Thomas & James, architects, Port Talbot, Wales. 


WALES.—June 23 —For extension of the premises of the 
Ynishir and Wattstown Co-operative SOEs Nig Rees, ei 
architect, Pentre. a 


WALES.—June 24.—For making roads and erecting alice 
to thirty houses at Blackwood, Mon. Messrs. James & Morgan, 
architects, Charles Street, Cardiff, 20 


WALES —June 26 —For a villa residence at Maesycwmmer. — ! 
Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect, Station Road, Bargoed. - 


WALES.—June 28 —For erection of fifteen or more dwell- — 
ing-houses at New Tredegar. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect, — 
Station Road, Bargoed. be 


WALES.—June 28.—For erection of a -vicarage-house at 
Llanbedr, Painscastle, Radnorshire. Mr. R. Wellings Thomas, = 3 
architect, Llandrindod Wells. , 

WALES.—June 28.-—For alterations and additions to the ” 
Bedwas Bridge school, Bedwas, Mon. Mr. John H. Phillips, | 
architect, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. a 

WALES.—June 30. For erection of a gallery and glass — 
screen at the Abersychan Board schools. Mr. Henry Bythway, - ; 
clerk, Pontypool. 

WALES. — July 1.—For altering and remodelling the. 
Clarence hotel, Pontypool. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, — 
Clifton Street, ‘Aberdare. A ae 


LITHOGRAPHED 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinda), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers aC) 
73 inches wide), 


|POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different Einaas y 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. : 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and songs : 


CEO. J. POORE & GO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, . 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOGRAPHERS, = 


Nos. 2. & 3 Tothill Street, Broadway, 


WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 185 Westminster. : 
Telegraphic Address, *‘ Cartoons, London.” i 
Le ER a A 


LIGHTNING a 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers n a. ectors, 


W. J. FURSE & oe ] 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Bnires Resto — 
Telegrams, ‘ bos NOTTINGHAM.” ; 


for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 


ELECTROGRAPHED 


six 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


Tel. No. 1022 Hop. 


GARRATT & CO: 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. — 


Imperial Buildings, 
E.C. 


SANE 


' , 
r} 
- 
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WALES —July 3.—For erection of a chapel, Cymmer, Port 
‘Talbot. The Rev. D. Jones, Congregational minister, Cymmer, 
Port Talbot. 

WALES —July 4.—For extension of schools at Gilfach 
Goch, Llantrisant. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre, 
Rhondda. 

WALES.—July 4—For extension of schools at Gilfach 

Goch. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre Rhondda. 

WALES.—July 7.—For erection of sixty workmen’s cottages 
at Gellifaelog, Penydarren. Mr. T. Roderick, architect, 
Aberdare. 

WALSALL.—June 28.—For alterations and additions to car- 
shed and repairing and painting shed, and the construction of 
workshops, stores and outbuildings at rear of same, the con- 

‘struction of manager’s office and caretaker’s residence, and 
erection of boundary walls and entrance gates and piers. Mr. 
Richard Henry Middleton, borough surveyor, Walsall. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—June 24.—For erection of a watch- 
room at the Council’s fire station, High Street. Mr. G, W. 

Holmes, engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

WENDRON.—June 28.—For erection of a stable, cattle- 
‘house and root-house at Boderluggan Farm, Wendron, Corn- 
wall. Messrs. Pearse, Jenkin & Son, Trewirgie, Redruth. 

WEsT BROMWICH.—June 23 —For erection of schools in 
Oak Lane and Lodge Road, West Bromwich, to accommodate 
1,150 children. Mr. Alfred Long, architect, 21 New Street, 
West Bromwich. 

WIGAN.—June 23.—For alterations and additions to the 
Wesleyan church, Standishgate, Wigan. Messrs. J. B. & W. 
Thornley, architects, Library Street, Wigan. 

WINCHESTER.—July 1 —For additions to the High School 
for Girls, North Walls, Winchester. Mr. Thomas Stopher, 
architect, 57 High Street, Winchester. 

WooOLWICH.—July 3.—For erection of twenty-five houses 
‘in Barge House Road and Woolwich Manorway, North Wool- 
wich. Mr. Arthur B. Bryceson, town clerk, Town Hall, Wool- 
wich. 

WORKINGTON.—June 23.—For erection of a dwelling-house 
in Napier Street, Workington. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., 
architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

YARDLEY.—July 3.—For taking-down and rebuilding Greet 
Bridge, on the Warwick Road, over the river Cole, in the 
parish of Yardley, Worcs, Mr. J. H. Garrett, ¢ounty road 
‘surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester. 


- 


me 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


_ Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
~ Roulded or Plain, 


_ IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


‘ SEE 
A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
_)* OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 
—E—EE se 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


‘The C 


PORTABLE OR 


REPOUSSE & ART 


In Lead or Brass of all 


Cadman Lane 


ompany work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
1 Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


fh London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
 Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, 
a EE A ES LS SS 


SAVE TIME. . Vs bas 


E.C. 


WA 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


ii \ .) 2 
Dot Water System . 


For Heating Residences, Warehouses, 
Churches, Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


tk See ]-page Advt. in last issue. 
WOLFF DRYER CO. 


89 & 91 Sumner St., Southwark, London, S,E. 
A oat 4. Art Plates published in “ The 
: c ” will bi 

"Wood & Go. Ltd. Imperial Buildings, Luagate Circus, 


* 


. 


5 


| 


THE PATENT “ACME” (Regd.) 


STONE - BREAKER. 


The Best Machine for General Council and Estate work 
and for Clinker crushing. 


Sole Makers: COODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
Engineers and Ironfounders, LEICESTER. 
ig 0 9s Fe 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 


Mantel Adornments, 


Builders’ Air Crates. 


: 4 VENTILATORS 


ARE T 


= London Representative :— | hi 


TENDERS. 


ALDERLEY EDGE. 


For street work in Duke Street, Alderley Edge, Manchester. 
Mr. HAROLD SHELDON, surveyor. 
S. H. Burns, Alderley Edge (accepted) . ff 370 02 0 
; AUDENSHAW. : 
For erection of a works chimney. Messrs..BURTON & 
PERCIVAL, architects, 150A Stamford Street, Ashton- 


under-Lyne. 
H. Fielding . ‘ Rhee” : : .£210 0 O 
W. Shackley ° : ‘ . s » 189°16 7 
T. Warrington . : . : ‘ . 186 FOr 6 
J. Clayton ‘ . : 425 376.020 
Myles & Warner. ; : HRI EHO’ O 
W. Storrs, Sons & Co., Ltd. 175 0.0 
H. Hurst , : ; - GeES7s TOW Oo 
G. Lund |; : ‘ ‘ : 15535 3 
J. CLavton & Sons, Denton (accepted) . 144 10 0 
T. Taylor & Sons, Droylsden (w7thdrawn) «145500 


BARKING. 


For laying about 600 yards run of 12-inch diameter stoneware 
pipe sewer and the same length of surface-water drain in 
connection with the Cecil Gardens estate drainage, Bark- 


ing, Essex. Mr. C. F. DAWSON, surveyor. 
Parsons & Parsons . F : At eat . £1,300 0 0 
T. Dunmore ‘ ets 1220 O70 
W. Iles - : . 1,070 0 0 
D. T. Jackson . 4 999° 9° oO 
Case Sea DefenceCo. . .  . 9957.0 © 
J. JACKSON, Plaistow, Essex (accepted ) . 888 11 8 


BATH. 


For extension of premises, Union Street, 


architect, Bath. 
C. WIBLEY, Bath (accepied ). 


For erection of a discharging ward and an annexe at the 
Statutory Hospital, Claverton Down. Mr. F. W. Gar- 
DINER, architect, Bath. 

C. WIBLEY, Bath (accepied ). 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


sai ENAMEL*SLATE AND MARBLE. 
ric, e, Plaster, Cement, Blue Li i 
; Blate, Whiting and Putty oo ae ra 


Mr. W. J. WILLCOX, 


STATIONARY. 


Catalogue 
of 
entirely 
New 
Designs 
on 
application. | 


METAL WORKERS, 


kinds, of Hearth and 


WILKINSON & LENG, Ltd., 


» SHEFFIELD. Manufacturers, BRIDGWATER. 


NEW ined fale ed 
I 


BLINDS. 
FITTINGS. 
SUN BLINDS. 
aera sue 
BLINDS. i 
DARK ROOM BLINDs, 10 Albion St., 
45 Years’ Experience. LEEDS. 


WINDOW BLINDS. 
WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences, Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited, 


LTER & CO. 


SEYSSEL, LIMMER, 

AND OTHER ASPHALTES. 
Horizontal & Vertical Damp Course. 
Flat Roofs, Basement and other 
Floors, &c., or any other Asphalit- 
ing Work. All communications to 


1587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


TELEGRAMS, “ BLINDS, LEEDS.” 


STEEL BARS HOWEL 
GALVANISED. L & CO. 
Send for Catalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 
GUY FOUNDRY, 

PADIHAM, LANCS. 


LTER’S. 


Latest 
mproved 


HE BEST ON THE 
MARKET. 


Also Makers of WALTER'S 
Patent Solid Hinged Shcr- 
ringhams, Mica Flaps, 
Tobin’s Tubes, 
Smoky Chimney Oowls, &c. 


WALTERS, Wolverhampton) 
Melbourne Street, Ltd. | 
WOLVERHAMPTON, 


MR. H. J. HORTON, 
85 Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. 
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BEDPER. 


For reconstruction of 241 feet lineal of surface-water brick | For erection of new infants’ school, St. John’s Road: nan 


culvert, 2 feet 6 inches diameter, at Kirk Langley. Mr. 
R. C. Corpon, eBEEYSS Hazelwood, Derby. 


J. Holme . ; : w A AQA LI: .6 
J. Cooper & Son, : : : pee . 188 12, 9 
J.& J. Warner . sae NA : : . +075) Locus 
A, Hingley . he Os te A i 5 8 73817 38 
W. Smith & Son. : . . : sy Lazer 3s 70 
A. Cooper . a ‘ ° . . ke te ahG REO 20 
G. F. Tomlinson. 4 . 4 : - 149 14 6 
W. Fletcher : I4l it 9g 
G. COOPER, Ss Langley, near Derby (accepted ) i221 40 
BRADFORD. 


For erection of Eastbrook mission hall and adjoining premises 
in Leeds Road. Messrs. W. J. MORLEY & SON, archi- 
tects, 259 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

Accepted tenders. 

J. Brown & Son, Bingley, mason. 
Greenhough & Murgatroyd, Keighley, joiner. 
G. Thompson, Leeds, plumber. 

T. Bolton, Bradford, plasterer. 

Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 

F. Holdsworth, Shipley, painter. 

E & W. Haley, Bradford, cast-ironwork. 
Total, 19,0:0/. 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 


For supply and erection of the following plant for the Corpora- 
tion :—(Contract No. 4) three 100-kw. high-speed tram- 
way generators and switchboard. 

BRITISH THOMAS-HOUSTON Co.,LTD.(accefpted) £4,099 0 O 


COVENTRY. 


For construction of about 250 yards of.12-inch pipe sewers, | 


with manholes, &c., in Harnall Lane East and Freehold 
Street. Mr. J. E. SWINDLEHURST, city surveyor. 
W. Boon & SONS, Chester Street (accefied) . £242 17 3 
DUFFIELD. 


For extension to sewers. Mr. R. C. CORDON, surveyor. 
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EPPING. 


Messrs. HARRINGTON & LEy, "architects and surveyors, 
65 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C., and Romford. — 


we 


Stephens & Bastow. . ; » £4,282 Ove 
General Builders, Ltd. . ; : $ 4,229 0 Qo. 
Thomas & Edge " : Bigs : 4,217 © 68 
J Smith & Son. - : é : : - 4,195. ° Oo oF 
Wilson & Lamplough . . . . 4% 4103 OGm 
Chessum & Sons. ; ; : ; - 39622 ong 
H. Wells & Son). ws 
Hawkins & Son ee —~™ 
A. W. Robins >) 0.000. 
Oak Building Co... 0. + 
C. S. Foster & Son . ee .. 3,901: o eam 
Hawkey & Oldman . 3 : «; 3,820 -O 9am 
e pnlgne are ey aoe te Ake aa . 3812 (oa 
oster) Brose.) sees a eh O-om 
B. E. Nightingale). ).-: > 23) oc aoa oO 
J. Hammond & Son. : Nie ‘ -:. 3720." Gomme 
T. Keen & Sons ; ; . ; 4 - 3,020.0 7am 
E. West; Chelmsford® — ..-) 47 0s 3,592 Oo ame 
Sims & wood <8) 165 ae 4 3582 Ogu 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. — . 


FENTON. 


For erection of an infants’ school, Queen Street, Fenton, Staffs, . 
Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, architects, Hanley. te 


P. H. Embrey . . £3,943 0 6 
S. Wiltoa, jun. . 7 : - 3,509 Ove 
Tompkinson & Bettelley . < , . - >. 3,470; Oe 
C Cornes & Sons ..»... : abe « 3,400 050 
T. Godwin Sew tS ; E ; 3 133,360 oe 
J. Bagnall. 3 : +: 3,359 2020 
TR VYoxall> : : ; ; ; + 3,200, 0-76 
Meiklejohn & Sons . Bee oo. Sel eo ae a 
Brain & Smith . 5 ; 3,027 20m 
P. H. BENNION, Longton (accepted) . . ° oO 


3,091 


A. HINGLEY, Duffield (accepted ) . ; ; £4070; 
For under-drainage at the cemetery. Mr. R. C. CORDON, : GRIMSBY. 
surveyor. For alterations to King Edward Street police station. 
A. HINGLEY, Duffield (accepted) . : - £48 0 0 T. R. WATERMAN, Grimsby (accepted) 


» £149 


IMPROWVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


EASSERFES LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


LIFT 


HYDRAULIC, ELECTRIC, 


Maker of all kinds oj 


STEAM, HAND, AND POWER, HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
oe : STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 
PASSENGE RS LIFTS & CRANES 


For Hotels, Clubs, 
Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta. 
tions, &c. For working 
from Town’s Mains. 
Overhead Tanks, Ga: 
Engines or Accumu 

lators. 


And GOODS. 


Supplied to H.M. Government, 
Railway Companies, Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Buildings, 
Warehouses, Wharfs, 
Private Houses. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


OODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rH EDITION, 
Telegraphic Address, *HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


Telephone No, 214, 
Iiondon Agent— 
C. HE. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, EC, 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Statior 
and Hotel, Glasgow: 
New Bridge Street Sta- 
tion, Glasgow ; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Statior 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel 
the New Club 
Glasgow; Court 
Houses, Glasgow, 
&e., &c. 


J OHN BEN N IE, 
HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star’ Engine Works, 


Moncur St., GLASGOW. 


and 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS, — 


CROWN WORKS 


- 
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HASTINGS. LIVERPOOL. 
or erection of the workhouse boundary wall. For erection of a discharging block and _porter’s lodge at the 
Joseph Harvey. : . , : ‘ mo 975 90 0 City hospital, Fazakerley. 
us peemenes 0. . : é : ; 1,967 90 Oo MORRISON & SONS, Wavertree (accepted) . £1,987 0 9 
omas Pa : ! ; ‘ : - 1,935. 9 9 
D.Snow . 3 i A : P : rues rome) LIVERSEDGE. 
A.H. White. : . : : : - 1,830 oO oOo} For construction of retaining walls, drainage and road forma- 
Pearker ‘ : : : : ‘ - ; 1,785 0 Oo a Mr. ALFRED E. RHODES, architect, Cemetery Road, 
arker . : = 4 4 ents 70082 OO eckmondwike. 
epee # Ditch ate : : . ‘ Oey ome) G. HORSFALL & SON, Station Road (accepted). 
eerless, Dennis ; ; ; 2 eet oO 
AVE. Cruttenden & Son . : ‘ é , 1,625 oo LONDON. 
j. Piper. : : : ; . - 1,533 9 ©] For street works in Prince’s Yard, Peckham Ry 
ye. 
- Lester .. . . . ° 1,487 Oo. 60 W. Griffiths & Co : £2 
: ; = : . : : 40; avo 
HENRY SMALL (accepted ) ; : ; 5,450: OF.0 WitPearce f t ” / ; 230 7 10 
Fry Bros. . ; F ° : 2 2. 22001445 
J. Mowlem & Co. : : : ; eet 22a Gale 
HOVE. T. Adams -. q : , : ; . uate. Ose CO 
or constructing sewer works in Hove Villas, Albany Villas, J. E. Etheridge . . . “473 . - 221 8 4 
Osborne Street, Osborne Villas, Hove Place and Medina Lawrence & Thacker... 4.) 9s.. 7%. + 209.10 6 
Mews. Mr. H. H.Scort, surveyor. W. H. Wheeler . RANE or Dwell ss ay aecuecOy. ERS 
J. PARSONS & Sons (accep/ed ) .  . £1,869 0 o| G.J. Anderson, Poplar * te . 186 3 0 
* 
‘or Beeempering walls, ceilings, &c, at the sanatorium, nik os eget acceptance 
1 North Road, Brighton. : 4 “1: 
Beet soneccseay |. . dss 0 o| TO" girnions sud ails te are aca 4 Crooked 
x cleaning, painting and decorating the interior of the town Lane, King William Street, London, E.C. Quantities 
hall. supplied. 
WHITEMAN (accepted ) , F ; F A£293, 137-0 T. Osborn & Sons . ‘ 2 : A “ah 454.020 
Fred & T. Thorne . . - ; ° 4,329 0 0 
Courtney & Fairbairn. : : , . 4,289 oO 0 
HULL. Todd & Newman . . ‘ ° ° {A427 OO 
or laying about 330 pice yards of 9-inch sanitary pipe sewer, anes ae : ; ; : 3 : Tiee v1 ¥ 
complete, with manholes, &c, at Anlaby. Mr. WILLIAM ; ; ; io 
W. WELLSTED, engineer, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull. ibang ee (accepted) : 3987 9 9 
G. H. Wray. ; £239 127 For alterations at the Prince Alfred, Beekey. jo Mr, HERBERT 
N. Stephenson * ’ ; : y : fo 5 RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, 
. ; : ‘ ; : ; Seo 2 London, E.C. Quantities alt 
H. Medforth. é “ : : : : 0187210276 Tos 'Oshomn aes 8 
Burrell & Stones . ; : we TAG tS G F a & T. Th igen : : ; £850 aS 
R. FISHER & J. KIRKBY, 134 Hawthorne Avenue, re aeeem 3 Faithaict oh eed bah ve be 
Hull, and Swanland, East Yorks (accepted) . 125 10 O Harrie & Wardecaeet oe te Maer ces fir ooF re 5 
ot alteration to Hedon Road, Hull. Sheffield Bros... Viney apt as Pee O7DN OO 
J. & H. BENTLEY, Bradford (accepted) . about £9,000 0 Oo SAMUEL SALT (accepted As ; ; : + 649 0 0 


? MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
gs BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 

a a | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 
——— ee 


ILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
eg are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, W.W. 


IREPRCOF WALLS & FLOORS 


é 
a 


\y 
Ny, 
y 


5 cost, IN SPACE, ~ ae 
COST, TIME, &c. oN a 


SHEET. 


SOU ND, DAMP anp 
Sia cmanrer: WE R MIN PROOF 


Used by H.M. Government, Admiralty, War Office, India Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
London County Council, &c. &c. 


WORKS: WALDO ROAD, WILDLDEBSDEN, N-W: 
CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION. 


ION OF Pikistnen WALL, 


HE FIREPROOF PARTITION SYNDICATE, LTD. 


40 YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 
6 HOLYWELL ROW, FINSBURY, 


LONDON, E.C. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


AUGHAN'S PATENT GEYSER 
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LONDON— continued. READING. 2 
For erection of a lean-to and for tar- paving work in the garden | For street works in Connaught Road and Downshire Squa 
of 16 Elm Grove, for the Mesonotey Asylums Board. North, Mr. JoHN Bowen, borough surveyor. ie 
‘'W. Coates . ; ere - 349 13 Oo Accepted tenders. fal 
T. J. Hawkins & Co. : + é ‘ +. 300 0 Oo Connaught Road, a 
Barlow, Roberts ys ie newt yee ies Wale We 5275 0 2.0 T. Free & Son. ; eae 
'J. C. Mason. ° - : rt ¥ é BEATS} Mere) 
de dner erasall ie vis nea i Danae Sguare East and Downshire Square Nort, 
W. Lee & Son. 
W. Hooper . . . . . ° ° nni23e "0. 'O te 
E. Wall : . ; : : : : 3) £2EO'0 SO aie ae 
WH Conte aii leh teeny Ma meg EU Jeg ROCHDALE. ‘ 
E. H. Cripps : i . 209 o o| For painting seats and railings at the cemetery, — Me So 
H, LINE, Peckham Rye Gia ) 899. FO. 0 PLATT, borough surveyor. ee 


r 


KEAN, 21 Whitworth Road hoes 
For decorative and sanitary work, 1 Hyde Park Terrace, W. if ad (accepted ), es 


Messrs. HUNTER & HUNTER, surveyors, South 


Kensington, Scorn aay 
Douglas é ‘ ‘ i i : . £867 17 0 | For supply of three boilers at Barnhill poorhouse, Springbu 
Kinninmont & Sons , ; : 3 +» 852 13 Yo Glasgow. 
Vears & Co. j , : : ; . 82618 o W. Arnot & Co, . . ; wae » £1,200 9 
PORTER & Co. (accepted) oe feu Vag: NEOR O CaO W. Wilson & Co. yo. e- 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. . ,; . v1 » 1yt60 Ge 
LOW MOOR. J. Marshall & Co. . é : 1,095 a 
For erection of a house at the junction of Abbe Lane and PENMAN & Co, 64 Strathclyde ‘Street, off 
Common Lane, Low Moor, Yorks. Messrs. WALSH & Dalmarnock Road (accepted ) : + -« °1,120 © O° 
ara architects, Museum Chambers, Harrison organs For construction of about 3,200 yards of 9-inch and 2,300 are 
Accepted tenders. of 6-inch stoneware and cast-iron pipe sewers, man ole 
J. Brook, Wyke, near Bradford, mason. &c., with retaining walls, flushing tank, bacterial beds an 
S. Ane. Grek Horton, Bradford, oier straining tank, &c , at Tirphil and Troedyrhiwfuwch, in th 
J. H. Chapman, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford, plumber, is ee 4 Gelligaer. Mr, JAMES P. JONES, surveyo 
J. Smithies, Great Horton, Bradford, slater. GHB VES erate . 
J. & W. Bates, Manchester Road, Bradford, plasterer. J. E. Evans. 19 
F, Davies & Cow ify Saye ' : ; » 6,749 13 
NORTHUMBERLAND. W. Lewis... : ‘ : wh Saat - 6,238 18) 
For construction and erection of sewerage and sewage-disposal A. G, Collins & Co, . : : es 
works, Dinnington. Mr. HARRY W. TAYLOR, engineer, Jones & Davies ee 
Newcactleien: -Tyne. E. Jenkins ; . ‘ : : +. 4 5,527 101 
J «We RODSON ei 2S, aren ae aoe £2, 808 0 o W. Williams & Co, . - + 5,876 7 
Si RObSORS 277), » Aes AB A 25250.10%0 ars 
J. Bewley . : ; j ; ; : » 2,253 0 0 SOUTHAMPTON. 
G. K. Waghorn : é ; ‘ 5 - 2,095 © oO] For manufacture and erection of Haines’s patent plate filters, : 
J. Carrick . : 1,876 0 Oo centrifugal pump and other work connected therewith. 
J. THOMPSON, Gosforth, Newcastle-on- -Tyne J. Simpson & Co, Ltd. . ; ; £3,700 o- 
(accepled) ; : : : ; » ST; 8T8. 40" 0 J. COCHRANE, Barrhead (accepted ye - 3);250 em 


Prevents ot. Solignum "3,2 
sc Wood Preservative. = 


Particulars from MAJOR co. . itd. Solignum Depot, HUL: a 


conn asien ye 


COMPRESSED OR MA STIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAY 
Footways, Damp Courses, Rootings, Warehouse Floo! 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- a 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Comat ae 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Opiees, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE “STREE 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E. Cia = 


Bes 


- W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Ye: 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. . 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Br 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC 


Cylindrical Tanks, 


"SYUDT 1D9.4pUuz hip 
4290M 2077 943 fo s490npouzU2 7026240 CLR A 


Wisca_ FITZROY S 
35210 364 Euston R2 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


Lllustrated Sheet, showing appleation ofour Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINE 
(Branch of the Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Litd.), 


1 & 2 Castle St., Re Si tone fore Fondon Acre, Londen MW. 
GG 
EO 7 y BE L N ELLAND ROAD, LEEDS 


WORTLEY FIRE CLAY C 
“FLEMING, BIRKBY &G OODALL Lid, Wegrove Mls, HALIFAK, Yorks GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRIG 


+ 
‘4 
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SHEFFIELD. 


Fe or erection of covered yard, barrel-washing shed and cooper’s 
. ae at Hope Brewery, Mowbray Street. Messrs. HALL 


WALES. 
For aa of bakery at Ton, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. Mr. 
. D. MORGAN, architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 
_& FENTON, architects, 14 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. , 
Brtisies ee Be nicht oil As RICHARDS, Pentre, Rhondda Valley 


iitcivy & Sone : : . . ; £1765 (accepted) . . . : F . £1,428. 0 0 


A. Moore . : 3 ; ( : : 1,731 . A For erection of forty-one or more Rouges at Co-operative Street, 
G.Webster. .. . ’ : : ; . 1,725 0 0 Ton, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. MorGan, 
G. Malpas. : f ; ‘ . : . 1,658 0.0 architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 
T. Astbury ‘ pe 5 , ‘ . 1,651 0 0 A. Richards . : : ‘ : : . £8,855 oO 0 
A. Bradbury. ; ‘ ‘ 3 é+ 1,643 2 oO E, Jones . . 8401 10°90 
Longden & Sons, Ltd. ’ R ‘ ; ay ROTO-ON @ MORGAN BROos., Ton, Pentre Rhondda Valley 
Meee SON ss). we ww gw 1,599.0. 0 (accepted). . 05 8,085.1 97 0 
“G. Allen . Peat ’ f X ? . 1,590 0 0 T. Reynolds (withdrawn). - : ‘ LTAO2 b aTORA.O 
Martin & Hughes. , p : 3 - 1,583 0 o| For replastering, &c., the front of the Bethania Baptist chapel, 
4a Margerrison. 154550750 Cardigan. 
Dyson, Son & GREGORY, London Road (ac- J. Williams . . £82 10 oO 
cepted) ‘ : . . , ETFS ASS 0 E. JAMES & ‘T, MICHAEL, Grangetown, Cardigan 
wd SOUTHALL. (accepted) . eigen teh > 3 Ht 69580", 0 
For making-up Shrubbery Road. Mr. REGINALD BROWN, Je Edwards) > ga san bar Peer AG oe Oa ORO 
engineer and surveyor. 
 E. Plaistow . : : : ° : ‘ £238 (oe) WEST HAM. 
“Neave& Son . : 1 ey : 229 © O| For erection of mortuary, Ordnance Road, Canning Town, E, 
Mumeston Cc Higle we 2230 Mr. JOHN G. MORLEY, bosohiels engineer. 
-Mowlem & Co. . : ; 4 ; ; .° 219.0 6 
A.G. Symes .. F ; ; £1966 oO 
A. & B, Hanson . : : ‘ : . - 206 0 0 General Builders, id. ; : ; ITF ONL 
Wimpey & Co. . : : ; ; j R79 O'- 0 Vates & Coy. : . a 1,689 0 o 
Felkin & Watson : 185 0 oO Paster Bron if Renee ee 
W. H. WHEELER, Blackfriars Road, S. E, + (ae Goodman & Sons } ; ! ‘ . 1,542 4 10 
Vtepled) . 177 9 0 Horlock & Son ee Ben arta 54a. T,AGd O°8D 
SWINDON. G. Wise . 1,435 0 @ 
For various street works. Mr. H. J. HAmp, borough surveyor. CALNAN & SON, 242 Commercial Road, E. 
Accepted tenders. (accepted) . ; : ti aZOMO oO 
_A. J. Colborne, Newport Street—Volta Road, £154 14s.;| For street works in Berwick Road, ee Road (part), 
Lagos Street, £124 145 2d Throckmorten Road (part), Chesterton Road (part), Crows 
MW. B. Winchcombe. Wroughton Road—Armstrong Street, Road, Becton Road (part). Mr. JOHN G. MORLEY, borough 
 £i7t ios. 1od; Alfred Street (rear of Gooch Street to engineer. 
Manchester Road), £265 os tod.; Ponting Street (rear of Group 1. 
Gooch Street to Manchester Road), £244 4s. 6d.; Glad- W. Griffiths & Co, Ltd. . : ; ; - £2,926 I5 0 
stone Street (Elmina Road to Manchester Road), Wilson, Border & Co. 4 : : . 2,594 0 Io 
£346 155. 10d.; Graham Street (Elmina Road to Man- T. Adams . ; é . . : S257 Oe Tet 7 
chester Road), £322 13s.; Salisbury Street (Elmina Road J. Jackson. 5 : p : : : ‘ 2,476 16 8 
_to Manchester Koad), £325 75. 3d¢.; Rosebery. Street W. H. Wheeler. : : OZ ASG Oe 0 
Elmnia (Road to Manchester Road), £323 14s. 4d. D. T. JACKSON, Barking (accepted) . ; : ibaa eee 18 0 


HAM HILL STO 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HIiLuUu AND DOULTING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


ef Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


: MANE NT TURERS ‘WOLWERT TERHAMP TN 


a ————— 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


GRAVES. PATENT SOOFING, 


For WORKS, STORES, PAVILIONS, STATIONS, &c. 


IBROUS ASPHALTE FOR DAMP COURSE, AND FELTS FOR LAYING UNDER WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING, SLATES, &c. 
i Experience proves it to be WEATHER-PROOF, ROT-PROOF, and FIRE-PROOF. 


e UetTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon Street, 
pe tli E.C. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DIck’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys, 


16 


WEST HAM—continued. 
Group 2. 


J. Jackson . ‘ i ; Nias . £2,509 t 9 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . ~ . ; BY A So AGO ES C7 
Wilson, Border & Co. ‘ : ‘ 2414 9 9 
T. Adams . } : ; : : ‘ V7 e2 305 820 
D. T. JACKSON (accepted ) ; ‘ ° a, §2,205°.°3 20 
‘ Group 3. 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. . : : “ e715. -On27 
Wilson, Border & Co. : eho - 5,593 11 oO 
D. T. Jackson , . F : “ 4 « $5450.17 «6 
T. Adams, : 4 . ° : ; «5 e900. 2-7 
J. JACKSON (accepted) . . . 4 + 5,378 11-3 
WINGATE. 


For enlarging covered reservoir, &c., Wingate, Durham. 
Harpy & ATKINSON, Brunswick Street, West Hartlepool 
(accepted ). 


WITTON GILBERT. 

For repairs, &c., at the Wesleyan Methodist school, Witton 
Gilbert, Durham. Mr. H. T. GRADON, architect, 22 
Market Place, Durham. 

G. T. MANNERS, Durham (accepted) . £88 0 oO 


Received too late for Classification. 


NEWTON ABBOT. 


For erection of the Passmore Edwards Library and County 
technical schools. Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, president 
of the Society of Architects, Palace Chambers, West- 
minster, architect. Quantities by Mr. F. B. HOLLIs, 
17 Bedford Row, W.C. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. . 175002 800 
Pethick Bros. . A : 3 + AROS, OO 
W. Brenton : 7,052 0 O 
L. Bearne. : 6,497. 0 0 
A. J. Richards . 6,260 0 Oo 
Parker Bros. 6,200 0 oO 
F. A. A, Stacey 6,179 0 oO 
Allen & Tozer .. y 6,116 0 Oo 
J. Edwards Z ; ; : 5,880 0 oO 
H. C. Goss, Torquay (accepted ) 5,833 0 O 
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STRONG, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, 


AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 


Should you require a thoroughly satisfactory scheme of Ventilation—either 
Automatic or Mechanical, according to circumstances, combined with 
Warming by High or Low Pressure Hot- Water, or Steam, for any class of 


Building—communicate with 


The “Grahtryx” Ventilating & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


CHARLTON WORKS, SUTTERTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


AND 


With the result you will be pleased, 
Your client will be more pleased, 
And we will be most pleased, 


assured you will 
future always come to us. 


HOT WATER SUPPLY A SPECIALITY 


because we feel 
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(j rahitryx’” Ventilator 


Can always be relied upon. 
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8ST. ALBANS. 2 

For erection of a Congregational church at the junction of Vic 
toria, Street and Beaconsfield Road, St. Albans. Mes. +: 
SMEE, MENCE & HOUCHIN, architects, 14 London Roa 

St. Albans. Quantities by Messrs. J. B. COLWILL & Sox 


6 Alma Road, St. Albans. Y. ik 


Whibley & Jervis. : ‘ aN: 
Battley, Sons & Holness . . 

- Boff Bros. . “ ¢ ‘ : 3 
Wilmot. . . E ; ; . 
Dunham . s 
Miskin & Sons. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MESSRS. THE RATNER SAFE COMPANY, LTD., inform us tha 
they have been instructed to supply over 50 Ratner safes 
the canteens of the various temporary military camps situate 
in the different London parks during the Coronation festive 
THE inhabitants of Leven, East Yorkshire, have decided t 
erect a large hour striking clock as a permanent memorial o 
the Coronation of King Edward VII. The order has beer 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clocl 
manufacturers, Leeds. | . we. 
A LARGE clock and chimes is now being erected i1 
St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, which chimes the Cambridg: 
quarters, strikes the hours and shows time on four 6-feet 8-inct 
dials. It has all the latest improvements. The work is being 
carried out by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works 
Derby. | ; Bh. 
AT the second ordinary general meeting of R. Waygood & 
Co., Ltd., held at the Cannon Street Hotel on Monday last, ¢ 
further dividend was declared at the rate of 10 per cent. pei 
annum for the six months ending March 31, 1902, making 
with the interim dividend already paid, 7} per cent. for the 
year on the ordinary shares, a balance of 3,698/. 15. 7d. being 
carried forward. ae 
THE Lift and Hoist Company, engineers and revolving 
shutter makers, of Premier Ironworks, Deptford, draw ou 
attenticn to the fact that they fitted the lift at Upton Cottage, 
Slough, of which we gave an illustration last week. They also ask 
us to state that architects are invited to inspect their ‘‘ Premier” 
dinner lifts, which are absolutely noiseless in action. These 


NADIN, PARKER & C 


RELIANCE POTTERIES, — 
WOODVILLE, near BURTON-ON-TRE 


——_ 


SANITARY ail 
EARTHENWARE 
CLOSETS, 


ETC., ETC. 


Telegrams, 
“ RELTANCE, WOODVIT LE.” 


JOHN GLARK, LTD. 


The “ Defiance” Washdo 


BLOOMSBURY BRASS & WIRE Wé 

46 & 47 HIGH STREET, 

NEw OXFORD STREET, we 

Manufacturer of every desori} 
of useful and ornam 


IU) WIREWORI 
A TTTTWHHITHI|} Steves, Lime Sereens, D 


Rails, Wirework for 
Case, Lifts, &e. 
Special low quotations for Wire 
for the protection of Windows 
Bkylights, 

Estimates and Illustrations 
free on application. — 
TELEPHONE 2495 GERRARD. 


JUDAH AHA 
THE . 


FRENCH ASPHALTE C 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Price 
the Asphalte supplied from the Compal 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basit 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon st, 1 


ll 
NNN 
LTT 
ct 


in the 


20, 1902.] 


an be seen in all parts of London and the country, and can be - 


anged to work direct into the dining-room, and they 
. a that their service liftsare absolutely silent. 


Apropos of the recent deplorable conflagration in the | 


ity, Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, whose fire-extinguishing 


nd life-saving apparatus are so well known, have prepared a | 
ries of illustrated descriptions of their various appliances 


hich, as many of our readers are aware, comprise, in addition 
fire brigade appliances as engines, escapes, &c., fire escape 
aircases in various forms, chutes, &c., some form of which 
hould be compulsory in all institutions, factories, and, indeed, 
all buildings of any size where large numbers of persons are 
mgregated or employed. 


a SANITARY JOINTS. 


HE ordinary method of joining a lead soil-pipe to the nozzle 
an earthenware water-closet is, to say the least of it, clumsy, 
ad the result is not always reliable or satisfactory. We have 
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beds 1 


{ 
easure, therefore, hav.ng regard to the importance of the 
ibject, in calling attention to an ingenious device for over: 
ming the difficulties hitherto attendant upon the operation 
ferred to, which has been put forward by Mr. John Stewart, 
Merchiston Avenue, Edinburgh. This is a screw coupling 
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I 


and socket, appropriately called the “ Victor” union, by means 
whereof a lasting and effectual tight joint can be made for 


_ connecting lead pipes with earthenware closets, as well as fire- 


clay drain-pipes, with the expenditure of but little labour and 
in a very economical manner. 

The joint is, as shown in the annexed illustration, made in 
three parts, and the main feature to be noted is the application 
of the screw in such a simple way as to enable plumbers to 
turn out more efficient work than by the ordinary method, 
while the -cost is sufficiently moderate to permit of sanitary 
authorities adopting it for all classes of property. The modus 
operandi is for the plumber to hermetically secure the socket, 
with a hold screw cut on the outside, on the nozzle of the closet. 
The lead pipe is then fixed between the tapered part of the 
socket and the wedge-shaped collar by the outer coupling ring, 
which screws the whole together, so as to render it absolutely 
gas-tight. : 

To sum up the matter, the following are the advantages 
claimed for the joint in question :—In the first place, the 
objectionable solder and putty joints are entirely done away 


| with ; then there can be no breaking of joint through shrinking 


of woodwork. It is worthy of note also that the closet can be 
fixed up last of all, after the woodwork is fitted and painted, 
while it can be removed at any time without disturbing the 
pipes ; and, lastly, the “Victor” union will, we are assured, 
stand any reasonable pressure test which may be applied 


| to it. 


PATENT SEATING FOR PUBLIC RESORTS. 


THE matter of economising floor space in connection with 
the seating accommodation in halls, concert-rooms, school- 
rooms and other public resorts is one of considerable im- 
portance, and to seat comfortably a considerable percentage 
more of an audience than is usual ona given floor space, as 
well as the provision at social gatherings of seating adapted for 
easy removal when required, with the minimum of storage 
room, are advantages that obviously cannot be overlooked in 
the present day. 

In this? connection we may call attention to the patent 


ve BATH STONE FIRMS 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BA TEL. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


TELEGRAMS: 
LONDON.” 
BATH.” 
PORTLAND.” 
LIVERPOOL.” 


-“OOLITE, 
-“OOLITE, 
*“OOLITE, 


Head Offices: 


Lo. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.WR., NINE ELMS, S.W, 
GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


ohkS Pa 


132 


& 
QUARRIES. gl® Weg QUARRIES. ce 
MONK’S PARK. Oh {ul aps Ree ad BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 08 ac & cet COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. gotic, WP 5, 49 «| STOKE GROUND. 
2 FARLEIGH DOWN. ERE OT obtained only ot | WESTWOOD GROUND. 
A Eg . 2 The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND. 2a Sate 


TRADE MARK 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “ STEWARDS, LT" QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
eee Cee 


No. 12662. 


; 


any size from, 4 inch downwards. 


dd 


nd causing other inconvenience. 
the front view of Junction and loose flange ; 
_ to any required angle. 


~whows the Joint fixed and ready for tightening up, and also a few of the angles which can be got. 
~whows the one size which can be adapted for 4 in. Soil Pipe,and a 4in.x1}in. Invert Junction for Anti- 


__ Syphon Pipes, &c. 
Sh hows how to arrange for a small sized branch. 


RLES TAYLOR, R.P., 


TAYLOR’S PATENT JUNCTION ” 


~___ For WATER CLOSETS, WATER PIPES, ANTI-SYPHON PIPES, &c. 
IPPROVED BY ALL SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 


Junction has been invented with a view to enable anyone fixing closets overcoming tle difficulty of the 
any angles required for the various makes, also to avoid the necessity of having joints inside the walls, which 
tous and not allowed by County Councils, Borough Engineers, Architects, &c. The 4 inch Junction can 
a to Any plumber will see at a glance the great convenience of this 
‘it only requires one junction for the many shapes and sizes. No Brass Thimbles or Calking required. 
ct Gas and Watertight Joint can be made in a few minutes by any ordinary Plumber. In fixing this Joint, 
18 necessary is to cut the Lead Pipe to the required angle, place on the loose Iron Flange. then flange back 
pe # inch all round, coat the face of Flange with a little Red Lead Putty, bring the two Faces together 
‘w Up with the Bolts. screwing up each Bolt a little at a time until they are all tight, then the Joint is made 
t any test. Another great convenience is :—In case of any alterations or renewal of Soil Pipes, all 
ea where this Junction is used is to unbolt the same, and the Closet and Pipe leading to it are left 
_ With all other Junctions it is necessary to take down the W.O., break open the wall, damaging the Pro- 
" 1% oe . 


en ee 
the inlet being elongated, allows the lead pipe to be cut 


de in Three Strengths—Ordinary Rain Water, » and % Metal. 
RIOES AND PARTIOULARS OAN BE HAD AT ALL WHOLESALE MERCHANTS, OR FROM 


Sanitary Engineer, ECCLES, MANCHESTER. 


—t _ 
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specialties in seating, designed with the express purpose of 
affording the facilities named, which have been put upon the 
market by Robertson’s Furniture, Ltd, of Netherlee, Cathcart, 
near Glasgow. ‘Their patent folding forms particularly, for 


4 iy Coates 2 
p Yo A ii 


public halls, churches, schools, &c., possess the profitable 
advantage of being folded and packed into one-fifth of their 
open breadth ; that is to say, five forms fold flat into the 
breadth of one open seat, and forty forms flat are, as regards 
space, only equivalent to eight open seats. They are, more- 
over, easy to fold and pack out of the way, thus giving freedom 
of floor space when required, as they can be stored under the 
platform or distributed round the walls inside. 

Then, again, Robertson’s patent automatic chairs are 
apparently of considerable value where space is limited, as 
the occupant rising tips the seat out of the way, and thus they 
afford greater facilities for seating or dismissing an audience 


than those ordinarily in use, while in time of panic, should that. 


unhappily occur, they would cause no obstruction. Another 
advantage is that they afford greater economy in room, and 
give, it is claimed, fully 15 per cent. more of an audience 
in parallel rows over any other fixed or portable chairs 


SSS 


: i 


hitherto in use, so that they become a source of perpetual 
increase in revenue. It is also important to note that they 
permit of freedom of floor-space, as when not in use they fold 
and pack together into’a remarkably small compass, and, 
moreover, an audience can be seated with these chairs spaced 
24 inches: apart, while ordinary Windsor chairs require 27 to 
30 inches to seat with equal comfort. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 
OWING to the successful working of the Shoreditch electr 
lighting department it has already been found necessary 
erect anew and much larger power station. This has be 
constructed in Whiston Street, on the banks of the Reg 
Canal, and on Monday afternoon it was formally opened i 
presence of a large and interested assemblage. (ee 

AT a meeting of the Birmingham Museum and Sc 

Art committee on Monday, presided over by Alderm 
Right Hon, William Kenrick, Professor Frankland, of 
University, submitted his report on the tests made by hi 
respect to the atmospheric conditions in the long gallery 
and without artificial illumination. Substantially the 
to the effect that the incandescent gas lighting is not onl 
prejudicial to the pictures in the long gallery, but that it 
off through the ventilating shafts much of the impr 
ordinarily present in the atmosphere The report wi 
printed and circulated among the members of the Mu: 
and Sc:ool of Art gas and electric-light committees, but 
they have had an opportunity of considering it no a 
be taken in the matter. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. — 


THE plans have been passed for the new dispens: 
Hartley Hill, Leeds. , 

THE memorial-stone of a new Presbyterian church 
is being built at Ilford at a cost of 53004, was lai 
13th inst. 

MEMORIAL-STONES for the New Free Methodist chu: 
Sunday school combined, now being erected at Work 
laid last week. 

PLANS were last week laid before the Coatbridge 
Guild Court of a new church to be erected as one 
churches in the extension scheme of the Presbytery of Hamilto 
The plans show accommodation for 700 sitters, and t 
estimated cost is about 9,000/. The application was cont 

"THE foundation-stone of the new church of St. 
be erected on the site of the old building, which wa 
to the ground in 1899, was laid on the 12th inst. Th 
church has been designed by Mr. Edward Mansell, of Te 
Row, and it is estimated that the cost will be abou 
It will be built in the Perpendicular style, of brick w 


BY SPECA 
APFOINT/IEAT 


Designers and 


MANSIONS, VILLAS, FLATS. COUNTRag HO us 
OR SINGLE APARTMENTS 


FURNISHED AND -DECOKAT EDP. 


ARCHITECTS OWN 


GALLERIES :— 


LONDON : 


Atso aT LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, PARIS, anp CAPE TOWN. 


Manufacturers 


DESIGNS CARRIED Ol 


ESTIMATES AND SCHEMES FREE OF COST. 


175-181 OXFORD STREET, W. 
175, 170 SLOANE STREET, S. W 
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pi ILLUSTRATIONS. 

E) 

aa PARISH CHURCH, ARBROATH, N.B. 

ik 

~~ * NEW STABLING, FOXHOLME, HARROGATE. 


a 2) A OE 
“vESON HOUSE, FAR HEADINGLEY, LEEDS: THE SALON. 

“ 

gSIGN FOR PANEL IN CARRIAGE, SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAY. 
Wa DESIGN FOR INLAY. 

ib 

THEDRAL SERIES._RIPON: GENERAL VIEW OF THE TRANSEPT. 
; PORTION OF THE NORTH SIDE OF NAVE. 


———— 


cings, and a prominent feature will be the tower, at the 
yner of Bristol Road and St. Luke’s Road. It will accom- 
iodate about 800 persons. 

_ SEVERAL small homes, which have been erected at Tooting 
x the deserving poor, were opened last week. There is 
lready in connection with the Wandsworth and Clapham 
inion a Home for Aged Poor at Tooting Bec, where, after 
certain number of years in the workhouse, certain inmates 
re drafted on. Here the system of granting rooms to old 
arried couples has for some time been tried with great suc- 
ess, and now these cottages have been built in the grounds of 
he home, giving to twenty-three couples the comfort of a little 
ome to themselves. - 

“Tue foundation-stones of a new Congregational church 
ere laid on the 16th inst. at Small Heath, Birmingham. The 
ite is situate in a thickly populated district at the corner of 
Vatery Lane and St. Andrew’s Road, and adjoins the present 
songregational school buildings, in which for some time past 
eligious services have been held. When furnished the new 
difice will cost about 3,000/. It will be erected in red brick 
vith stone dressings, and will provide seating accommodation 
or between 400 and 500 persons. 

_AT a meeting of the Hamilton, N.B., Town Council a 
eport by the public libraries committee was submitted as to 
isits they had made to municipal buildings at Clydebank, 
sovan, Perth and Coatbridge, and they recommended that no 
lefinite resolution be come to to proceed at once with the 
nunicipal buildings, but that the library be erected without 
lelay. The style of architecture and accommodation of the 
Sandeman Library at Perth had commended itself to. the 
‘ommittee as being a suitable library for Hamilton, with such 
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he OGPE Range. 


PATENT 1331/01. nen = 
M. F. Co. Lp. RB. — 


—____ 


980 Ranges are Exhibited by the follow- 
-. ing London Firms :— 


ADAMS, ‘Newington Causeway ; 
ARK, HUNT & CO., Shoreditch ; 


BRIEN, THOMAS & CO., Upper Thames 
Street ; 


aed || 
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have one 


alterations as might be necessary in order to 
The report 


entrance-hall for municipal and library buildings. 
was adopted. 

A SOMEWHAT curious occurrence is reported from 
Aldershot. It appears that a number of builders were engaged 
on a new building for the commanding officer of the Army 
Service Corps. One of the labourers, named Pharo, was 
ascending a ladder with his hod full of bricks when he suddenly 
fell to the ground, a distance of 30 feet. Several men rushed 
to the spot and caught him in time to break the fall. It was 
then seen that he had been shot through the right arm bya 
Lee-Metford bullet. At the same time it was discovered that 
another man had been struck by a bullet, while a third man 
received a bullet through his waistcoat and had a narrow 
escape. No report was heard, and the affair is a mystery. 
Pharo is in the hospital, but the other man hit was only slightly 
injured. 

THE memorial-stones were laid on the 14th inst. at Bradford 
of a new mission hall which is to supersede the Eastbrook 
Wesleyan Methodist chapel, which, owing to the dispersal of 
its original congregation, has recently been used for mission 
purposes, for which it had at last become quite unsuited. The 
new building will be in the form of an amphitheatre, octagonal 
in shape, and every seat will be in full view of the platform. 
There will also be a minister’s vestry, a sisters’ room, Sc ey It 
is further proposed to erect shops or offices facing into Leeds 
Road, at a cost of 7,000/., the rents from. which, it is hoped, 
will more than cover the interest on the total outlay. 

It is proposed to considerably extend the accommodation 
at Rugby School. Old Rugbeians and others are being asked 
to subscribe to the fund, and already a sum of nearly 8,000/. 
has been given and promised. Almost immediately the 
authorities intend to proceed with the erection of a chemical 
laboratory, near the raquet courts, and the addition of three 
classrooms near the school chapel, and the larger scheme 
embraces the building of a new school on what is at present 
the school-house garden. Here there will bea natural history 
museum, classrooms, masters’ rooms and offices, and the 
principal entrance will be from the Barby Road, at a point 
opposite the gate leading to the Close. 

A GREAT impetus is being given to Wesleyan chapel 
extension in all parts of British Methodism owing to the 
anticipated early distribution of grants from the Million Fund. 
Within the past few days sanction has been given by the 
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The above shows the heat of the fire concentrated 
on the hot plate and the waste heat passing under 
the boiler. 


general chapel committee for the erection of thirty-three new 
chapels, twenty of which are to be built in populous localities 
or rural districts where at present Methodism is unrepresented. 
The estimated outlay on these new chapels is 71,300/. ; the 


sitting accommodation to be provided is for 10,300 worshippers.. 


With the connexional aid to be afforded, the temporary debt 
on these new buildings will only be 12,5007. In addition there 
are forty cases of enlargements, also new Sunday and day 
schools and some ten new organs, bringing up the total 
estimated outlay to nearly 110,000/. In the list are the fol- 
lowing local cases :—Leeds (Holbeck), a new chapel in Renton 
Terrace, to supersede the present wooden building ; estimated 
cost, I,100/.; sitting’ accommodation for 300. Rotherham, a 
new chapel at Clifton, to take the place of present school; the 
cost of the new building is 1,780/. At Grange-over-Sands, 
7502. is to be expended on erection of hall and new Sunday 
school. New Sunday school at Idle, to cost 4,5022., to provide 
for 309 scholars. At Waltham Street, Hull, 5,1552. is to be 
expended on vestries, church parlour, &c. The outlay on Don- 
caster (Oxford Place) schools is 1,000/,, leaving a debt of 200/, 
At Woodhouse Grove a new Sunday school is to be provided, at 
a cost of 2,036/. 


VARIETIES. 


THE church at. Cairndow, Argyllshire, which has been 
renovated, was reopened on the 12th inst. 

THREE acres of land near the centre of Bury have been 
given by Lord Derby as a site for a new grammar school. He 
has made an offer of another gift of 1,000/. in addition. 

THE new goods station of the North-Eastern Railway at 
Falsgrave, Scarborough, is now open for traffic. The ware- 
houses and offices have cost about 9,000/, 

THE foundation-stone of the new church of St. Ignatius, 
Stamford Hill, a mission founded by the Jesuit Fathers, was 
laid on Saturday by Cardinal Vaughan. 

WE are glad to hear that Mr. Hawk, architect, Pontefract, 
who was seriously injured by a cycling accident near Scar- 
borough, has regained consciousness, and is progressing 
favourably. es 

THE list of candidates for the town clerkship of Leicester 
has been further reduced. The choice of the Town Council 
now rests between Mr. Hiley, deputy town clerk of Birming- 
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ham, and Mr. Jarratt, town clerk of Southport. 
selection will be made on June 24. 


A CROWDED ‘ratepayers’ meeting, convened by Llan 
Council, has been held to consider the proposal for strengthe 
ing Llangollen town hall, which is declared unsafe. | 
Council desired approval to expend 1,800/. to secur 
building, with the addition of 4 convenient gallery. Counci 
Pencerdd Williams, chairman, declared that the walls 
hung 4 inches. After some lively passages, the 
appointed four local experts to collaborate with the Co 
solve the difficulty. aa 

THE completion of the works in connection w; 
Whitechapel and Bow Railway has resulted in consi 
spaces of ground being cleared in the vicinity of the sta 
One of these sites, which includes the well-known Black 
public-house at Stepney Green station, has come unde 
attention of the Stepney Borough Council, and a sugg 
has been made that it should be acquired by the Coun 
the erection of workmen’s dwellings. The cost, how 
would be too great for the Borough Council to undertake, an 
it has been decided to bring the question under the notic r 
the housing committee of the. London County Council. _ 


THE parish church of St. Michael’s, Dawlish, ha 
greatly enriched by filling in the niches with statuary. 
series consists of four of the more prominent Old Testa 
preachers on one flank, and four of the New on the othe 
central figure of St. John the Baptist forming the conne 
link, A niche in the adjacent pillar has been repaired, a 
figure of St. Michael placed in it. These figures, which a 
Caen stone, as well as the graceful tabernacle work « 
niche, are the work of Mr. Rogers, of St. Sidwell’s, Exet 
has succeeded admirably with respect to both the features 
attitudes of the several statuettes The low stone scree: 
also been adorned by the same sculptor with conve 
carving, and a polished marble coping adds greatly 
dignity of its appearance. ‘ a 

THERE appears to be an almost general exodus of all exc 
sion steamers down South for the Coronation Review, lez 
Coronation week practically a blank so faras Londone 
concerned who wish to make trips. The Belle Steamers, 
ever, in spite of tempting charters, have decided to ru 
largest steamers, London Belle, Southend Belle, &c., on 
regular service as usual during Coronation week, and a so 
Friday, June 27, in addition, Yarmouth service and Husbar 
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‘oat excepted. This will afford the public who have to start 
seir holidays in that week the opportunity of making the 
yumey by water as hitherto, and shows that so far as the 
elle Steamers are concerned they can depend upon an 
qinterrupted service when making their arrangements ahead. 


THE new Baptist church at Muswell Hill was opened on 
\e 17th inst. It occupies a commanding position in Duke’s 
yenue, and is built of red brick with white stone dressings 
| modified Gothic style. On the right of the main entrance 
ses a bold tower with a spirelet, and on the left hand a dwarf 
wer, both containing fireproof stairs to the galleries. The 
terior is very light and pleasing. The ceiling is vaulted in 
ood and supported by wide arches and surmounted by an 
stagonal dome. This is useful as well as ornamental, for it is 
geniously employed for the purposes of ventilation. The 
hole seating accommodation is arranged in a semicircular 
shion, so that every one of the 800 or 900 persons can see and 
sar admirably. The acoustic properties have been tested 
1d found very satisfactory. The architects were Messrs. 
aines, of Clement’s Inn. 

DURING the recent excavations in clearing out. the 
undations of the old parish church at Fortingall a find of 
msiderable interest to antiquarians has been unearthed. The 
lics were dug up from beneath the flooring of the church, 
ad comprise a number of pieces of ancient sculpture, three 
one cross-slabs with old Celtic sculpture. The slabs and 
her relics were shown to the Rev. John M‘Lean, of Grand- 
lly, who suggested to the parish minister, Mr. Campbell, that 
ey should be submitted for examination to Dr. Anderson, of 
e Society of Antiquarians, Edinburgh. The Doctor, having 
‘amined the stones, states that they are exceedingly interest- 
g, showing characteristics of local art, and making Fortingall 
centre of Celtic sculpture. These interesting relics, after 
ing figured and placed on record by Dr. Anderson, will, it is 
iderstood, be preserved within the fabric of the new parish 
wurch now in course of erection on the site of the old church 
ose by the famous yew tree, which is thought to be more 
an 2,500 years old. 


AT a meeting of the Ramsbottom District Council, on the 
th inst, the chairman (Mr. John Garnett) and several 
embers replied to the strictures passed by the Local Govern- 
ent Board inspector at a recent inquiry held into an applica- 
m for sanction for borrowing 14 850/. for sewerage and 
wage disposal purposes. The chairman denied that the 


Council had been extravagant in the sewage scheme, and 
pointed out that the scheme had been sanctioned by the Locab 
Government Board before the formation of the District 
Council, and that the Council had been tied hand and foot 
both as regards the design and designer. Therefore if there: 
was any blame the departmént must take its share. He con- 
tended that the inspector did not give the Council the slightest 
credit for the work done in trying to remedy the mistakes of 
their predecessors from 1895 to 1898. Mr. Rostron said the 
matter referred to by the inspector at the inquiry was passed 
by the Local Government Board, who never raised a scintilla 
of doubt as to the feasibility of the scheme. When the 
present Council was formed they knew little about the treat- 
ment of sewage and placed almost implicit confidence in the 
advice of the Local Government Board. 


AMERICAN STEEL CONSTRUCTION. 


SIR MARTIN CONWAY, professor of art in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, does not share in the views of the president of the 
American University in Cambridge, Mass., regarding the archi- 
tectural beauty—or lack of beauty—of New York city. Presi- 
dent Eliot said recently that New York was about as ugly as. 
they make them. Sir Martin Conway says, on the other hand, 
that Broadway from the Battery to Madison Square, and then 
Fifth Avenue on, is the most beautifulstreet in the world. But 
he admits that this beauty is found to no small extent in the 
promises for the future that the buildings along the street 
contain. He says that the skyscrapers of New York are just 
now of more interest than any other buildings in the world, 
because better than any other they hint at the style of architec- 
ture that will be the style to-morrow. 

‘“‘ The architecture of the future will be the architecture of 
steel,” he said recently to a group of American callers. “It 
will be an entirely new style, and it had its birth in Chicago 
only a brief twenty years ago. There have been three great 
styles in the past—the simple uprights and the crossbeam style 
of the Egyptian and Greek temples ; the rounded arch style, 
which the Romans worked out from a suggestion borrowed 
from pre-Athenian Greece ; and the Pointed style of the Gothic 
builders. All other styles have been variants or combina- 
tions of these. The materials have been wood and stone, 
and the problems to be met in the past were the 
problems of construction. An entirely new style is now 
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being evolved, and is studied best in New York. Any- 
thing can be done ‘with steel. Barrel vault or dome or 
pointed arch can be thrown up at will, and the struc- 
ture can rise to'a height ,of thirty storeys. The problem is 
much less oné of construction and much more one of pure 
style. We can meet at will all the structural problems that 
vexed the old builders, and use at will the decorations which 
time taught them were most in keeping with the structural 
plans they adopted. The field for architects of the future is 
immense and as wide as the globe. 

“The style of the future will be most beautiful. Already in 
many of the skyscrapers you seem to think so ugly I see hints 
of this.beauty. To those who have seen the buildings of 
Greece and Rome the churches of the Middle Ages must have 
seemed ugly, but in those very churches were being worked out 
and developed the structural principles which resulted in the 
cathedral of Paris and the perfect spire of Chartres. Now 
such of those churches as are left us we find beautiful by the 
light reflected back on them. ; 

“There is no reason why the steel skyscrapers should not 
stand the vibration for a thousand years, so no doubt the day 
will come when Americans will look back on many of the build- 
ings now going up in lower Broadway and find them beautiful, 
just as we now see beauty in the early Gothic churches. Let 
us'look forward and see in them a style in the making. 

“Structurally this style will be the simple square principle 
of the Greeks, the Girder style, for that is the cheapest. But 
as the general proportions of the skyscraper are different from 
the low buildings of the Greeks, the style of ornamentation 
cannot be made the same, nor can it be the style of the Gothic, 
which was adopted for pointed buildings, and, moreover, eccle- 
siastical. Many attempts to use these styles are seen on the 
towering structures in New York, and too often the result is 
unhappy. These square steel buildings might be covered with 
wall-paper if one desired. Neither stone nor brick nor wood is 
essential to the structure. How shall the steel skeleton that is 
the real building be concealed and ornamented and made 
beautiful to look upon? The proportions are like nothing 
before built in the world, unless it be the Tower of Babel. 
They are reared for use. How make them lovely ? 

“They are the buildings of the future, so our question is, 
What is the style of the future to be? 

“Your architects are working out the answer. The University 
Club in Fifth Avenue is a beautiful building, fit to stand in 
Venice or Florence. Many of your architects have treated the 


‘laudable ambition, have set themselves to solve. They 
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storeys, or groups of storeys, the windows and cornices oft 
tall buildings of steel in entirely new and beautiful ways, 
shall not be surprised myself to come back to New York 
thirty years and see your tall buildings covered with “ti 
arranged in patterns or even in pictorial design. Think of 
forest of sky-scrapers on lower Manhattan Island all standi 
up in shining colours and sending back the sun.” hak 
Sir Martin paused to allow the conception to come home 
the men with whom he was talking. Spoken very quietly, | 
words did not at once carry the wild, Babylonic splendour 
the picture. ee 
“The theory of a level skyline on a city street does 
appeal to me,” he said. “I know of no more beautiful sig 
in the world than lower Manhattan viewed from Jersey City 
sunset, That wilderness of towers of Babel, each with its re 
plume of smoke, is a sight so majestic, so genuinely beauti{ 
that it can never ke forgotten. It is a pity that the splenc 
idea of a triumphal arch of entrance on the Battery wast 
carried out. The finest street in the world should have 
finest entrance. There should be a fitting door to the la 
that holds the future of architecture in its keeping.” 


CLINKER BRICKS EXPERIMENT. 


THE conversion of clinker refuse into a commercial product 
value is the problem which the Corporation of Brighton, w 


already making a profit, says the Sussex Daily News, out of t 
conversion of some portion of the refuse into mortar, and they 
sire to transform a large proportion of the residue into bric! 
Their earnestness and public spirit will no doubt be reward 
Only on the 5th inst. did they appoint a deputation to visit t 
Netherlands, to see the brick-making-from-clinker-refuse wot 
of Mr. A. Kahl, at The Hague, and since then the deputati 
have inspected the establishment, seen some of their o1 
clinker-refuse shaped into bricks, and have returned to Bright 
This they did on the 13th inst. Here is an example of co: 
mendable celerity in public work, and the achievement is ve 
creditable to the deputation. It was necessary for them to 
to Holland for the desired information. Several municipaliti 
it is true, make paving-slabs from clinker-refuse, but the si 
veyor does not favour this mode of its utilisation, The sle 
would be unsuitable for use in Brighton, whereas he cot 
largely consume the bricks, and those he did not want wot 
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no doubt be readily purchased by builders of the town. 
The deputation’s rapid visit to Holland must have left them 
little time in which to inspect the fine buildings of that hand- 
some city, The Hague, and their journey to Gloucester to witness 
the slab-making works of Messrs. Fielding &. Platt will, no 
doubt, turn out to have been effected with similar expedition. 

- For a full appreciation of this important matter, it is well to 
recall the facts. The destructor at Hollingdean, then, dealt 
with 27,061 van loads of house refuse in 1901, the residue 
representing 9,009 cartloads of old tin, clinkers, and ashes. 
The tins were flattened, and sold at 2s. 6. per ton, and 1,285 of 
the loads were made into mortar, and freely sold (the demand 
being in excess of the supply) at a profit of 877. 10s. Road and 
pavement foundations took 1,544 loads, 1,177 loads were given 
away, and 4,994 (say 5,002) loads were carted to Black lock, 
ys playthings for the wild waves. The point is, what is to be 
Jone with these 5,000 loads? Upon this, the expert advice of 
he surveyor is the guiding element. Prior to the visits in 
juestion, he indicated that a clinker-crushing plant might, at 
in outlay of 8557, be installed for dealing with 1,500 of the 
000 loads, thus smashing the large, hard clinkers into such 
small pieces as to render them suitable for the formation of 
noulds for concrete, in lieu of beach. After allowing for 
nterest on, and repayment of, the amount of the outlay, spread 
wer fifteen years, together with 52/7. per annum for labour, the 
urveyor values the broken clinkers at 1877. 10s, or 617. 4s. 1d. 
let profit, to which would have to be added 225/, the present 
‘ost of cartage to the devouring and profitless sea. Now we 
ome to the main body of the refuse—the 3,500 loads, described 
is fine clinker and ash. Mr. Kahl would provide a plant 
apable of turning it into 8,coo bricks a day—less carriage, but 
ncluding an engine, the necessary machinery with belting and 
hafting—for 2,720/, Messrs. Fielding & Platt, of Gloucester, 
stimating for a brick-making and drying plant of the same 
apacity for 1,630/7. A slab-making plant by Messrs. Fielding 
¢ Platt, capable of turning out twenty to twenty-five slabs 
er hour would cost 1,150/. These estimates do not include 
he cost of buildings, foundations, or the erection of the 
nachinery, and the surveyor puts this cost at about 800/.: So 
nuch for the outlay. 

_ As to revenue, Mr. May was advised that the 3,500 loads 
f clinker-refuse would yield 1,000,000 bricks, at.a cost—in- 
luding interest and repayment of capital—of 13s. per 1,000, 
ta totalof 650/. If the bricks were sold at an average of 
85, per 1,009, the clear profit would be 750/, to which would 
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have to be added the saving of 525/. on cartage ; or 35. per 
load, including wear and tear of carts. The total profit would 
be 1,275/—an appreciable sum, and worthy a struggle to 
obtain, The slab-making would, apparently, yield a greater 
profit. If 34,240 yards sup. of slabs could, as had «been said, 
be realised from 3,500 loads of clinker-refuse, and sold for 
4s. per yard sup., then slab-making would show a’net profit of 
1,809/. per annum ; but, for reasons stated above, the surveyor 
prefers the brick-making, and brick-making will no doubt be 
undertaken. It might be advantageously stated here that the 
members of the Corporation of Birmingham are among the 
dozen or so municipalities that have engaged in slab-making- 
They commenced in October 1897, spending (exclusive of 
foundations) 2,coo/. on hire plant. A similar plant could, of 
course, be bought to-day for less money. The plant was paid 
for out of revenue. In 1899 the production of. square yards of 
slab amounted to 8,860; in 1900 to 12,106, and in Igor to 
9,582. The slabs, used chiefly for footpaths, were 2$ inches thick, 
faced with granite, and the cost of producing one such slab 
was 2s. 2da., the selling price ranging from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 3d- 
These particulars may help the surveyor to give the coug- 
de-grace to the disfavoured idea of slab-making. So what 
probably has to be faced is the outlay of 8552 10s. for 
clinker-crushing plant, yielding an already explained profit of 
2867. 4s. 12, and an expenditure of, say, 2,430/. for brick- 
making and drying plant, producing a profit of 31,2757. The 
total outlay on the Council’s enterprise is, then, 3,315/.— 
unless they go to Holland for their plant, and then it will be 
1,140. more—and the total profit yielded. will amount to 
1,5612., or 2862. 4s. 1d. on crushing-clinkers and 1,275. on con- 
verting clinkers into bricks. A complicated representation is 
thus reduced into a form enabling “all who run to read.” 


ELECTRIC APPARATUS AT NORTH STAFFORD- 
SHIRE INFIRMARY. 


THE opening of the electric department at the North Staf- 
fordshire Infirmary has taken place. The equipment provides 
for continuous and alternating current baths, and has been 
designed and carried out by Messrs. Marshall & Woods, 
2 Gray’s Inn Road, Holborn, on lines suggested by Dr. Arm- 
strong, of Buxton. The necessary power is taken from~ the 
mains of the Potteries Electric Traction Company to charge a 
large storage battery, which is capable, when fully charged, of 
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working the baths for fifteen hours before it requires recharging. 
‘The battery is controlled by a switch which completely isolates 
it from the bath apparatus when charging, and so avoiding any 
possible connection between high-pressure tramway current 
and the baths. A pair of wires-are run from this switch to a 
hoard, where they are divided up into six pairs; one pair of 
these is for the machine that converts the continuous current 
from the battery into alternating or sinusoidal current; one 
paic go to the controlling board for the large bath, two other 
pairs go to two arm baths, and the remaining two pairs are in 
reserve. The machine consists of a motor and a dynamo 
coupled together and running at 3,009 revolutions per minute, 
this high speed being necessary in order to obtain the requi- 
site number of alternations per second of the current. A 
pair of wires carry the alternating current from this dynamo 
to a board where they are divided into five pairs, one pair 
being for the large bath, two other pairs for the two arm 
baths, and the remaining pairs for spare. We thus have four 
‘wires going to each controlling board, two carrying continuous 
and two alternating current. By means of a switch on these 
boards, which are of polished marble, either kind of current 
can be turned on to the bath as required. ‘ A regulator is 
mounted on the boards for adjusting the current to the proper 
strength; and on the controlling board for the large bath are 
two instruments—a voltmeter for measuring the electrical 
pressure between the ends of the bath, and an ammeter for 
measuring the strength of the current flowing through the bath 
from which the strength of the current flowing through the 
patient can be calculated. The current is passed through the 
water in the bath from two tin plates, one at the head and one 
at the foot, a third plate like a paddle being provided to con- 
centrate the current on any particular portion of the patient’s 
body. The Réntgen rays are worked from an induction coil, 
capable of giving a spark Io inches long in the air, which is 
driven by a separate set of portable batteries, controlled by a 
similar switch to that used for the large battery. This appa- 
ratus, which has been supplied by Mr. Leslie Miller, of Hatton 
Garden, London, is in a separate room from the baths, and 
partitioned off by heavy curtains to exclude all light. Two 
voltmeters mounted on a slate panel are fixed in the battery 
room for measuring the electrical pressure of the two batteries. 
It will be noted that provision has been made to allow of two 
more baths being installed, the only additional apparatus 
required besides the bath being a controlling board ; and by 
these arrangements more baths can be electrically provided for 
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a 
at a very slight extra cost—from which it will be seen that, i 
the apparatus at present installed, the governors of the Nort} 
Staffordshire Infirmary have an equipment capable of cop 
siderable expansion, should its success create a demand. 0 
additional accommodation. a 


[June 20, 1902, 


BATHS AT NORTHAM. 
AT the last meeting of the Southampton Borough Couneil , 
report was presented with regard to the condition of the bath 
at Northam, which were the gift of Mr. Tankerville Chamber 
layne, M.P. In the report of the baths committee were th, 
following observations by the borough engineer (Mr. Crowther 
with reference to the Northam Baths :—“I have had this bat! 
under close observation for the past two months. There js ; 
very decided movement at the end of the bath nearest th 
river ; as the tide rises this end of the bath floats, and as th 
tide recedes this end of the bath settles down ; this continua 
motion has broken the bath completely across. I have ha 
bore-holes made, and from the nature of the ground | an 
of opinion that it is not possible to make this bath water 
tight without reconstructing the same on a pile foundation 
The Ferro-Concrete Constructions Company (Hennebique’ 
patents) have submitted a scheme for the constructior 
of a swimming bath in accordance with their patents 
and are prepared to guarantee the durability of their worl 
for twelve months: on the payment by the Corporation o 
5 per cent. on the cost price. The company propose t 
construct this bath on a foundation composed of thirty-sis 
ferro-concrete piles each about 25 feet long and 12-incl 
square. On the heads of these piles ferro-concrete beam: 
64-inch square will be laid both longitudinally and transversely 
in such a manner as to bind the whole of the foundation inte 
one mass. It is proposed to lay on these beams the flooring t 
form the bottom of the bath; this floor and the sides will be 
53-inch in thickness. The bath has been calculated to with 
stand any movement of the existing bath, and in the event o 
any further subsidence in the old bath the new one will remait 
in position. If this work is put in hand at once, the company’: 
representative informs me that the bath will be ready for use 
in September. I estimate that the whole of this work will cos 
about 1,100/.” It was resolved by the committee to adopt th 
scheme submitted by the borough engineer, and, subject to th 
approval of the finance committee, to recommend the Counci 
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a But the same, and to apply to the Local Government 
or sanction to borrow the estimated cost of the proposed 
“The recommendation has yet to be adopted, 


«GALILEO FERRARIS AWARD.” 


ommittee for the “Galileo Ferraris Award,” which was 
ted in 1898, being composed of the representatives of the 
ive committee for the General Italian Exhibition held in 
in 1898, of the Chamber of Arts and Commerce, of the 

cademy of Science and of the Royal Industrial Museum 
in, have determined to open an international competition 
s award of the prize on the occasion of the unveiling of 
snument to that illustrious scientist in Turin in the latter 
the month of September next. The award is of 15,000 
. jires (600/.), together with the compound interest 
ulated since the year 1899 up to the day of the award, 
is to be granted to the inventor of some practical appli- 
of electricity from which some noteworthy progress may 

Competitors may produce either pamphlets, schemes 
rawings, or machines, apparatus and contrivances con- 

their invention. The jury, composed of the committee, 
full power to cause practical experiments to be made 
the inventions entered for competition and upon the 
e apparatus, contrivances and machines. ‘ 
mpetitors are to file their application and deliver their 
machines, apparatus and whatever appertains to their 
ion not later than six o’clock P.M. on September 15, 1992, 
office of the secretary of the committee, care of the 
istrative committee of the First International Exhibition 
dern Decorative Art in the buildings of the Chamber of 
erce and Art, 28 Via Ospedale, Turin, Italy. 


AN AMERICAN MODEL CITY. 


s Galveston News, Mr. B. Gilette writes :—Through the 
sed model city to be exhibited by Mr. A. Kelsey at St. 
during the Exposition of 1903, attention will be forcibly 
ed to the possibility of building modern cities upon vastly 
ved lines to those which have been heretofore in vogue. 
nturies past man, with his apelike propensity, has been 
ag cities without any possible suggestion of a plan, 
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cumbering the earth with vast aggregations of shops and 
dwellings thrown together at random, as the exigencies of the 
situation demanded. It now seems to have occurred to at 
least one individual that it is time to call a halt to this method- 
less action, and to draft plans for a city before building it as 
men have been doing for ages past. The subject is one well 
worthy of attention by the forthcoming convention of architects, 
which will be held next year at St. Louis, according to the 
present plans. Jules Verne recently remarked that all the 
things he had dreamed a quarter of a century ago had been 
realised by scientists of the twentieth century. In like manner 
the apparently extravagant imaginative ideas of the poet and 
novelist have been realised over and over again. The “aerial 
navies grappling in the central blue,” “the parliament of men 
—the federation of the world,” and other projections of 
the immortal author of “Locksley Hall” now are all 
on the point of being realised. Bellamy, in his * Look- 
ing Backward,” does not formulate any definite plan for 
building a city, but in “The Story of the Millennium,” by Arthur 
Field, a plan is given by means of which the ideal city may be 
built. This plan consists of streets formed of moving platforms 
in the shape of ellipses, the ends of which rotate from a 
common centre, where the. public hall and a universal em- 
porium is situated, all supplies being carried by means of 
pneumatic tubes to the houses, and all refuse expelled in the 
same manner. Such luxuries as electrical hurricanes for 
cleaning the houses, ozone zephyrs and telepathic news waves 
are, of course, quite a few years ahead, as is also the millennium, 
but the idea suggests a radical change in the scheme of housing 
the future populations of the earth, which may be either em- 
bodied or suggested in Mr. Kelsey’s model city. The novel 
lines which are selected by Mr. Kelsey for innovation will deal 
more with the grouping of the buildings of a city with regard 
to the convenience of the public than with radical changes 
suggestive of improvements based upon a wider grasp of future 
needs. So far as these will go there will be much im- 
provement of the regular kind demonstrated. In the first 
place there is to be an official centre, in which each building 
will contribute to general unity and utility. Police, fire 
and hospital buildings are all to be contiguous, as their rela- 
tions to each other naturally suggest, and there is a hint given 
that this idea of grouping will be carried out in ways that will 
mean the centralisation of the forces of municipal life in a way 
not hitherto dreamed of. There is also to be a grouping of all 
the intellectual utilities, meaning the formation of a centre for 
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schools, town library, museum, lecture hall, art and technical 
schools and other features of an educational character. There : 
can be no doubt that such a’ grouping would be conducive to Engineers and of the Association of Municipal 
‘the intellectual development of the people. The atmosphere of | Engineers.as a matter involving neither disloyalty n 
‘such surroundings could not fail to tell upon the student, who | and it was hoped that the movement which that da 
would be able to find that co-ordination of enjoyment and toil | definite form might so augment itself that its permar, 
from intellectual pursuits which forms the perfect mind. There ) be effectually secured. Every one entrusted wi 
will be models of the most perfect institutions in the world in penditure’ of public money. must be animate b 
the way of asylums and hospitals, complete systems of trans- anxiety that the outlay was made to the greatest ad 
portation, subterranean, aerial and surface. There are to be this feeling was of necessity accentuated year b 
models of harbours, wharves and vessels of the most up-to-date | duties of a municipal engineer were continually wide 
‘character and of distributory systems much in advance of the | more varied extent of technical resource was ni ee 
pneumatic facilities now in existence. fulfilment. Within recent years such a change had 
in the aspirations of local government as obliterat 
going conditions that prevailed thirty years ag 
regulated by rule-of-thumb had been replaced b: 
SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL sited iin ge 3 Mipabeeninat re va 
contemplation of ordinary projects had disappeared j 
ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. enlightened ‘recognition of te ever-increasing p 
‘THE first. general meeting of the Scottish Association of Sanitary science and the improved conditions that p 
Municipal Engineers and Surveyors was held in the City | every department of municipal endeavour. This 
Chambers, Edinburgh, on the 14th inst. There was a large | course, entailed a corresponding enlargement in 
attendance, and Mr. William Dyack, Aberdeen, one of) the | sional equipment of all municipal officers, and eve 
vice-presidents of the Association, was called to the chair. must be conscious of the urgent necessity of enl, 

The Chairman: said it was very gratifying to learn that the knowledge of civic work, and keeping himself in 
endeavour to promote an Association of Scottish Municipal | the most recent developments of public activity, 
‘Engineers:had been attended with so much success. He had | to maintain his place in the arena. To do this it 
no doubt the Association would be the means of promoting a | tive that he should possess the opportunity of frequ 
more extended knowledge of municipal work among the indi- | examinations of public works in course of exe 
‘vidual members, and it would also result in a distinct advan- 
tage to the various towns and burghs throughout Scotland and 
to the municipal rulers thereof. 

Bailie Telfer said that in the absence of the Lord Provost 
it was left to Bailie Waterston. and himself to tender to the 
members of the Association a cordial welcome to the city. An 
Association such as that, he said, would not only be of immense 
importance by way of the mutual improvement and support it | sion of tools which he had yet to learn to use, 
‘gave one to another, but it must prove of immense value to the | it was in the observation of the practice made 
Corporations of Scotland. experienced engineers that he alone could derive sec 

Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, M.Inst.C.E., city engineer, Glasgow, practical instruction. The information they all 
thereafter delivered his -presidential address, He began by | could be obtained only in the interchange of id 
thanking the members of the Association for their kindness in frank communication of such special knowledge as 
conferring on him the honour of being their first president. | selves had derived in the course of practice, such 
The necessity, he said, that impelled the .constitution of an | as experience had placed beyond the range of spe 
Association of Municipal Engineers and Surveyors, to whose | empiricism, and was yet in complete harmony with 
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‘or each of them, he trusted, still regarded himself as | measures to stay the work of destruction, provide for the con- 
and all of them must be conscious that in the | servation of the scanty remaining supply of timber, and arrange. 
[municipal enterprise there was much to learn, that | for replanting the devastated areas with young trees of suitable 
of learning must be taken up while it was yet day, | character. 
at in fulfilment of the aim of their new Association they In a previous review it was pointed out that for many years 
‘unite in the earnest endeavour that this dissemination | to come Northern’ Europe, Canada and the United States 
tical instruction should be as wide and as free as they | must remain the chief factors in the world’s timber supply ;. 
o make it. also that, respecting the timber resources of the United States, 
‘Waterston moved a vote of thanks to Mr. M‘Donald | Mr. Henry Gannett, chief geographer of the United States. 
dress, and concluded by wishing every success to the | Geological Survey, estimates: the existing supply at 1,380 
on as a factor in the municipal life of Scotland. billion superficial feet, sufficient to meet the. present annual ’ 
Jorporation of Edinburgh having been thanked for | demand for the home market and export for fifty years. He 
the City Chambers at the disposal of the Association, | also estimates the. annual increment by growth at over 300 
rt of the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to | billion feet, and reckons that one-tenth, or 30 billion feet, 
‘man. ‘ : consists of merchantable timber. This is a little in excess of 
sr an inspection of the Museum in the City Chambers, | the annual demand of the American sawmills; but after allow- 
ibers journeyed to Portobello by a special car, placed | ing for the amount destroyed by fire and other sources of loss, 
r disposal by the Tramways Company, and a visit was | it is considered probable that the yearly growth does not 


the cable power station and the baths. balance the annual drain on the forests of the United States, 
ty and the prospects of a continuous supply would be more favour- ’ 
e. o Sabet a a able if the waste were reduced to a minimum, which can be: 
- effected only by giving increased attention to the practical 
_ AUSTRALIAN TIMBER TRADE. | work of forest conservation. But even then it would take 


DING to the “ Year-Book of Australia,” forest conserva- | many years to repair the evil effects of former reckless pro- 
likely to receive more attention among Australians in | digality. Within the next few years America will find its 
ure than in the past. Outside Western Australia its | surplus timber available for export continually: diminishing by 
mce has not been generally recognised, and even in that | reason of the increasing home demand, especially for paper- 
; necessity for care in depleting the sources of jarrah | making purposes. 

tri timber supply has too frequently become overlooked. British forests, until within a*comparatively recent period, - 
Becsent time the Commonwealth imports of timber | furnished large supplies of oak and other hardwoods, but with 
exceed in value the exports, despite the valuable ship- | the gradual diminution of the British forest area there has been 
Tepresenting a total of 458,864/. during 1900-1, from | a growing scarcity of these classes of timbers, accompanied by 
n Australia ; the bulk of the oversea imports represent- | a corresponding advance in prices, with the result that supplies 
t woods not grown in any of the Australian States. Had | of hardwoods from other countries, including Australia, have 
ural timber resources of the Commonwealth not been so | become an urgent necessity. British softwoods have always 
atically neglected in the past, the necessity for imported | been limited in quantity, and the British market has for many 
would have been less felt, there being numerous districts | years become dependent on supplies from Northern Europe 
h pine and other soft timbers can be readily grown. | and America, espécially the kinds, mostly pine, suitable for 
there has been a continuous waste of the more valuable | flooring, shelving and similar purposes. There is little or no 
f native woods. Had the commercial value of these | possibility of an increased supply of British-grown timber, the 
arlier recognised, it is possible that their indiscriminate | area available for forestal purposes in the United Kingdom 
tion would have experienced a check. In most of the | being limited. 

official inquiries have led to discouraging reports of the Dr. W. Schlich, inspector-general of forests to the Govern- 
¥ conditions and prospects of the timber resources in | ment of India, states that, after careful investigation, he has 
nd proved beyond all question the necessity for drastic | arrived at the conclusion that so far as pine and other soft 
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woods are concerned, the danger of deficient supply is 
almost: at hand. At present the great exporting countries 
are the United States, Canada, Scandinavia and Russia, and in 
each of these the signs of exhaustion have become so apparent 
that the work of forest conservation has become a pressing 
necessity. There may be no heavy falling off in the supplies 
as a whole during the next few years, but there will be little, 
if any, increase, and this, in view of the annually augmented 
demand, will virtually amount to a continually increasing 
shortage. This should prove the opportunity of the Common- 
wealth, with its wealth of spare land which, under scientific 
forest culture, would make a remunerative return, albeit the 
process would naturally be slow at the outset. 


New South Wales. 


The establishment of the New South Wales Timber Indus- 
tries Association has been attended with good results in the 
‘State. The object of the organisation is defined as being the 
introduction of an improved method of forest administration, 
with a view to conserving the timber resources of the State, 
and making them a valuable source of revenue. 

The labours of the new Association led to the State Minister 
for Lands convening a conference of the principal State 
foresters, at which recommendations were made for a larger 
measure of»protection and care of immature timber, the im- 
position of a uniform royalty charge on timber obtained from 
the Crown estate, and for the subdivision of the State into eight 
forestry districts, each to be presided over by a forest officer and 
an assistant with local guards, whose duties were to be connected 
with: forestry alone, and who should devote themselves to the 
protection. of forests and the administration of the timber 
regulations, instead of such duties being entrusted to officials 
holding the dual positions of conditional purchase inspector 
and forester, and consequently unable to give the amount of 
attention required in connection with forest work. 

This was followed by the reorganisation of the Forest 
Branch, which is to be created a separate department when the 
sanction of the State Parliament has been obtained. 

Another step in the same direction has been taken by the 
State Minister for Public Works by the establishment of a 
branch of his department, which branch will have control of 
the whole of the timber supplies required for State purposes. 
The branch will also have the control and inspection of all 
timber intended for export. This will enable, apart from the 
question of departmental contro], a considerable body of 
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practical information of value in future legislati 
obtained. Many of the New South Wales hardwood: 
considerable commercial importance by reason of th 
size and exceptional strength. The grey iron-bark hg 
ascertained to possess a resisting power of 17,000 
square inch, compared with that of 11,8co lbs. for Er 
and 15,500 lbs. for teak. Several other kinds of 

Wales timbers have a resisting strength greater {| 
English oak. The absence of branches for the great 
of the height of each tree enables timber of . 

length and free from knots to be obtained, the ave 
of the trees being Yco feet, with girth of cor 
dimensions. 

Although attention has repeatedly been direct 
beautiful nature and industrial value of many of the 
Wales softwoods, they remain less widely know 
should be. These timbers are found mostly in 
forests of the State, and several of the least known 
a wood beautifully marked and grained, and capab' 
ing a high polish. Not a few have a fragrant perfu 
of these woods are admirably adapted for the finer 
artistic kinds of cabinet work. Among the leading 
the red cedar, which is often found growing to 
size, as much as 2,500 cubic feet being obtained from. 
tree. Other kinds deserving mention are the white 
white beech, myall, tulipwood, rosewood, yellow wood, 
wood, mock orange, red bean, black bean, silky oak, coach 
&e. Besides their use for cabinet-making,” sa} 
South Wales Government Statistician, “many of 
timbers are of great utility for the rougher kinds. o 
while some, both hard and soft woods, are admirably a 
coach-builders and coopers’ work. The chief de 
pine growing in New South Wales is the Moreton 
pine, found in the coast districts as far south as the 
It is soft, light and easily wrought, and suitable 
interior woodwork of houses, as well as for cabi 
The red or black pine is extensively distribute 
Liverpool Plains, and in the Lachland and Darling ri 
tricts, as well as around Berrima. It is beautifully 
the grain, takes a fine polish, and has an agreeable fr 
Australian deal is an excellent timber, and is obtaine 
large scantling, the tree frequently reaching 120 fee 
It is soft, close-grained, easily _wrought and rem, 
from knots. Its use, therefore, is extensive for cab 
work and fittings.” 
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% Queensland, 

Queensland the importance of timber conservation has 
ecognised in a practical manner by the establishment of 
try branch in connection with the State Lands Depart- 
which commenced operations in August 1900. In his 
dated February 12, 1901, the inspector stated that the 
f timber reserves in the State at the close of 1990 was 
355 acres, a small proportion of the 427,838,080 acres 
g the area of the State. The reserved area was subse- 
y increased to 1,871,974 acres, and a further reserve of 
tacres has been recommended. The chief reservation 
en in the Nanango and Bundaberg districts, where large 
of hoop pine and hardwood have been protected by 
ation. It may appear that the reservation of large areas 
terfere with selection, but most of the land reserved is 
ed to be rough country, of little value for selection, and 
country within the area reserved is found to be suitable 
ection there will be no objection to its being surveyed 
the reserve, provided it does not interfere with valuable 
, and leaves sufficient grass and water for the use of 
-getters who may hereafter work timber purchased off 
serve. 

forts have been made from time to time to direct attention 
ne of the lesser known Queensland timbers, several of 
are of a choice character, but in consequence of the 
f knowledge on the part of the timber-getters are ruth- 
cut down for the commonest purposes. Thus, in the 
y district a valuable timber, a so-called rosewood, of 
erable utility, by reason of the beauty of its colouring, 
binet-making purposes, is largely used for building 
rs’ homesteads. A kind of forest oak, found at Laidley 
is very red and shows beautiful markings. A specimen 
has been cut and polished presents a unique appearance 
gmmon yellow wood is much used for building purposes, 
white ant will not touch it. It is also used by carriage 
rs. Among the lesser known timber trees is the cockspur 
(Cudrania Javanensis), the wood of which is a rich dark 
‘colour. It would be much appreciated by cabinet-makers, 
ofan extremely fine grain, and taking a high polish. Another 
ted timber is the common Eleaodendron Australe, which 
pinkish or flesh-coloured wood, with a close grain, and 
le of a high polish. The ordinary Australian timbers are 
ul, but their industrial value seems to be very imperfectly 
stood. The black brigalow, for instance, should have a 


good sale among cabinet and picture-frame makers, as it splits 
well, takes a fine polish, and when old closely resembles ebony. 

The sawmill industry is represented by 160 mills, an increase 
of thirteen on the previous year, with an engine plant of 3,700 
horse-power, machinery and plant valued at 239,349/., land 
and premises valued at 146,450/., and raw material in stock 
valued at 62,6967, The number of hands employed is 2,228, 
with 1,986 horses and 6,250 bullocks. The value of the rough 
timber purchased during the year was 305,740/. producing 
99,843,896 feet of marketable timber, valued at 511,357/. 
During the previous year the value of the rough timber 
purchased was 269,538/., producing 99,520,076 feet of market- 
able timber of the estimated value of 452,524/. an increase of 
96, tor/, on the value of the timber produced in 1898-99. 


South Australia. 


Rabbits and grasshoppers appear to be the great enemies 
of forest conservation in South Australia. According to the 
latest report of the South Australian Department of Woods 
and Forests, a loss of 58 per cent. of young trees at one of the 
leading forest reserves was occasioned by grasshoppers, while 
in others the rabbits, occasionally assisted by the insects, have 
been equally destructive. Most of the reserves have to be 
protected by wire fencing, which adds considerably to the cost 
of working the department. The total area of reserved forest 
lands in the State on June 30, 1901, was 203,114 acres, of 
which 13,339 acres were enclosed and being systematically 
replanted, the number of trees alive at the various reserves 
being 49,219. This is not a great achievement for a State 
possessing an area of 380,070 square miles, or, with the 
Northern Territory, 903,692 square miles, but it is better than 
nothing. The South Australian Conservator of Forests is 
apparently anxious to secure a fresh reserve of about 10,000 
acres on the river Murray. 


Tasmania. 

Tasmania is essentially a fine timber-growing country, yet 
comparatively little has been done in the way of properly 
utilising its forest resources. About 4,000,000 acres, or one- 
fourth of the entire land surface of the State, is roughly esti- 
mated to be covered with timber forest, but of all this only 
55,300 acres have been reserved by the State for timber- 
planting and growing purposes, consequently the work of 
forest conservation is yet in its infancy. Recently, however, 
the question of forest conservation has received considerable 
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attention, and it is not unlikely that something will be done in 
the near future by the Department of Land and Surveys to 
secure a practical application, on an extended scale, of the 
principles of State forestry. In the annual report of the 
department it is stated the superior quality of the Tasmanian 
hardwoods, notably the blue gum and stringy bark, continues 
to be steadily recognised in the English and foreign markets, 
and will assuredly command greater attention as its strength, 
durability and worth for heavy constructive works, such as 
bridges, docks, breakwaters, railway sleepers, &c., become 
better known. The enormous growth and rich beds within 
comparatively easy access to shipping along the D’Entre- 
casteaux channel, are probably unrivalled in the world, 
and yet there has been hitherto a lack of the capital 
necessary for the solid and vigorous development of 
the industry upon a comprehensive scale. Allusion is 
also made to a paper read before the Royal Society of 


Tasmania, in. which the writer, Mr. Heyn, a_ timber 
expert, representing the Dover Dock Works in England, 
Said :—‘* You have in your forests a tree which combines the 


desiderata we require for our piling purposes—length, dimen- 
sions, solidity and high specific gravity, and less liability to 
attack by the terrida, in numbers sufficient for our wants for 
many years to come, and in situation near enough to the sea 
‘to allow of its being loaded on ships without too heavy a trans- 
port cost. This timber,” continued Mr. Heyn, “is commonly 
called blue gum, and for size, strength and durability i it would be 
difficult, in my opinion, to find any wood superior to it. The 
enormous size and height to which these giants of the bush 
grow enable us to hew out of them piles of 100 feet in length 
and 20 inches squared parallel from top to bottom.’ To do 
this, however, we require a tree 15 to 80 feet in girth 5 feet 
from the ground, and about 150 feet to the first branch. We 
found trees of the length and dimensions in Norfolk Bay, and 
also at Port Esperance, where there are at present several 
hundred logs lying ready to be sent. off in the ships now on 
their way to load them.” 

_ | In addition to the blue gum and stringy bark, Tasmania 
‘possesses an immense wealth of other timber trees, including 
the swamp gum, peppermint, blackwood, red pine, myrtle, 
King William pine, celery-top pine and Huon pine, although 
‘the latter is said to be fast disappearing under the hands of 
timber cutters. A considerable area of virgin forest has been 
leased to a couple of English companies, subject to regulations 
with a view to conserving young trees and replanting where 
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necessary, and it is not improbable that a State nurs 
established in the near future. 


Victoria. 


The long: continued reckless waste of growing 
Victoria, followed by the comparative scarcity of t 
valuable kinds of wood, have been fully described in 
of interesting and instructive reports by the Victoria 
Commission on State F orests, from which copiou 
have been given in previous reviews. The Ce 
has recently followed up its investigations by 
which the questions of forestry, legislation, manag 
and control are treated. The inquiries of the Comp 
began in June 1897. In the introductory remarks ¢} 
missioners state that, with the exception of thos 
Australia and New Zealand, the Australasian 
worked under laws primarily "designed for the al 
settlement of Crown lands, and the Europear 
conservation has been lost sight of. Estimating t 
area of the Commonwealth at 184,557,000 acres, of whir 
1I,797,cC0O acres are in Victoria, the Commission 
both the necessity for, and the enormous advantages d 
from, a proper system of timber conservation, and 
the establishment of a forest conservancy board, whi 
consist of three persons, who should receive a 
honorarium for their services, and hold office fo: 
three years from the date of appointment, but be 
reappointment for a further term. In making these 
ments we need scarcely say that great care shonld 
in view of the important interests which it is propos 
under their control. Their primary duties being in c 
with the reserves, it is certainly advisable that men 
practical knowledge of our indigenous timbers, with 
of growth and reproduction, and of the configurat 
of the reserves and Crown lands generally, should 
The board should be responsible to the State Parliament 
matters of general policy and administration, for the con 
the staff, including appointments and removals, for all ro 
rates, charges and fees (after approval by the Gove: 
Council), for timber, forest products, grazing and other ; 
of tenures, for the collection of all revenue and the eco 
disbursement of all necessary expenditure, for the reg 
the distribution of trees from the public nurseries ar 
replanting of denuded areas, or their closure, to secu 1 
reproduction thereon. 
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THE WEEK. 


# commotion about the danger of conflagrations in 
ldings has overcome official equanimity and is felt in 


ms and picture galleries. In the report of the 
iirces of the National Portrait Gallery, which has just 
m issued, the pubiic are assured that a thorough survey 
he Gallery was made in September 1901 by Commander 
1s, chief officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, who 
ressed himself, in his report to H.M. Office of Works, 
thoroughly satisfied with the precautions against fire 
ch have beén adopted both within and without the 
Iding. Commander WELLS states :—‘“There is apparently 
external tisk to these premises. The external protection 
I consider, very satisfactory. The Gallery is in direct 
phonic communication with the, Scotland Yard fire 
ion, and under usual conditions not more than two or 
minutes should elapse between the call being received 
@ station and the arrival of the fire-brigade. The 
Bupply is quite satisfactory, having the same water 
j Bysteti as the National Gallery adjoining. Every 
caution appears to be taken for the prevention of a fire 
eading, and so far as I can gather a good system of 
rol is kept.” Several important suggestions for the 
aga of the internal arrangements, made by Com- 
der WELLS, have since been carried out by the Office of 
ks. The Trustees say they-are gratified to be able to 
ort to the Treasury, their entire satisfaction with the 
angements thus made to protect the National Portrait 
llery and its contents from any possible outbreak of fire. 
THE town of Altenberg, which is near Cologne, 
sesses a Cistercianabbey which, according to SCHIMMEL, 
resents the same system of design that has been admired 
the cathedral of Cologne. The severity of Cistercian 
atment could not be overcome even in Germany, where 
all times, owing to the plenitude of carvers, there was a 
dency towards redundance of ornamentation. The 
iiding was commenced in 1255, and, the beautiful choir 
s completed in the course of ten years. The church was 
f consecrated until 1379 ; it therefore occupied a century 
j a quarter in erection. The building, like so many 
ers in Germany, has its special Verein or society which is 
anised for preserving it in good repair. The annual 
eting was held a week ago. It was reported that several 
portant works had been undertaken, and especially the 
toration of some of the windows in which the original 
ails are exactly copied. It is intended to have an organ 
lery and new choir stalls, but for the latter a model is to 
placed in the building in order that the appearance may 
judged. Most of the money for the work is raised by 
ans of lotteries. To the end of May nearly 6,000/. 
s obtained in the present year. There is no decline of 
erest in the building, which is now accepted as a cathedral, 
lit is anticipated that within a measurable time the 
sient church will be restored as far as is needed. 


In Diisseldorf the production of works of art attains so 
ich importance, it can be regarded as the staple industry 
the place. It is true a large amount of coal and iron is 
tained, but that class of labour does not impress the 
pular imagination. The death of FRIEDRICH SCHAAR- 
HMIDT, the conservator of the collections in the Royal 
ademy of Art, is therefore more of a loss than would be 
s case if any other high official had passed away from 
isseldorf. He had occupied the post during so many 
ars, he had attained an almost encyclopedic knowledge, 
d was competent to answer the inquiries of artists on 
bjects however remotely connected with any division of 
. He had prepared himself for the office almost from 
boyhood. He studied art not only in theory but in 
\ctice while in Italy, and with so much success he 
S appointed in his nineteenth year to the office previously 
ld by Professor Levin. As became a German, he 
S occupied for a large number of years on a great 
tk on the history of art in Diisseldorf, and especially 
scribing the aid of the art unions of the Rhineland and 
estphalia. Those institutions do not correspond with 


the British art unions, for while with us they are restricted 
to the issuing of engravings and the purchase of paintings 
for the benefit of the subscribers alone, in Germany there 
is more disinterestedness, for the funds obtained are often 
devoted to large mural paintings which will benefit the 
community in general. Yet there is no country in Europe 
in which help of the kind is so much needed as in England. 
We have a great many new municipal buildings, but the 
corporations dare not employ the public funds on an 
embellishment of the walls. In a German town rival 
unions or guilds compete for the privilege of covering the 
empty spaces in a building with paintings that will com- 
memorate the private history of the place. FRIEDRICH 
SCHAARSCHMIDT’s work might therefore with advantage be 
translated for the assistance of Englishmen. 


THE Municipal Council of Paris have concluded their 
arrangements for the purchase of works of art from the two 
Salons. Asaruleasum of 3,000/ is expended annually. 
This year it has been necessary to reserve out of that sum 
600/. for engraving two important pictures by M. EDoUARD 
DETAILLE, which are destined for the Hotel de Ville. As. 
yet no complete list of the purchases has appeared.. It is 
anticipated that disputes would arise over the selection of 
some of the works, and those who are responsible for the 
choice wish the debates to be deferred in the hope that 
time will bring more unanimity. ‘Three thousand pounds 
may not seem a munificent outlay for pictures, statues and 
examples of art applied to industry; but the artists find it is’ 
an advantage to have their works selected, and endeavour 
to meet the municipal purchasers by a reduction of terms. 


METALLIC construction appears to have had not the 
least power of resistance during the volcanic eruption at 
St. Pierre. Not only was it incapable of withstanding the 
weight of the burning matter, but some chemical action is 
likely to have taken place which transformed the particles. 
M. AMEDEE KNIGHT, a senator of Martinique, was on the 
island at the time of the disaster, and he has been able to 
furnish details about the destruction which were not 
observed by others. He describes the effects shortly as 
corresponding with those which might be expected if some 
colossal Nasmyth’s hammer had been employed in operation 
on the town. Most things have been reduced to a fine 
powder. One of the cases mentioned is the market of 
St. Pierre. After the cylone of 1891 the authorities decided 
to reconstruct it in the most solid manner. Cast-iron was 
adopted. It is now impossible to find the slightest trace 
of construction which had an area of 2,000 metres square. 


Messrs. MATHER & Piatt, Lrp., who have had a long 
experience in the manufacture of automatic sprinklers, have 
given the following particulars in reply to some criticisms on 
those appliances :—“ A sprinkler installation is not an expen- 
sive fire-extinguishing appliance to install, provided adequate 
water supplies can be obtained. Further, a discount is 
granted by the insurance companies, varying with the 
class of risk from 20 to 40 per cent. when automatic 
sprinklers are fitted in a building, thus showing a good 
return on the outlay expended on the equipment. Sprink- 
lers are not fixed in one particular room, but on every 
ceiling and in every cupboard and corner of a building 
—in fact, wherever a fire can occur there is a sprinkler 
ready to cope with it. Thus, though fixed and immobile 
they are always ready like a watchman night or day to deal 
with a fire in its infancy. From a practical point of view 
sprinklers are of more use than movable appliances, inas- 
much as they are automatic, and operate and extinguish a 
fire without human agency before it has had time to become 
dangerous. ‘This is proved by the fact that the insurance 
companies allow a minimum discount in their premiums of 
20 per cent. for automatic sprinklers, whereas the maximum 
discount allowed for any system of non-automatic appliance 
is but r5 per cent.” It seems extraordinary that so efficient 
an aid in the suppression of a fire is not universally 
adopted. As Messrs. MatHer & Pratt have pointed 
out, they have advantages of their own which have been 
repeatedly tested. Automatic as well as movable appliances 
ought to be found in all buildings in which the outbreak of 
a fire is likely to be followed by loss of life. 


ROYALTY ‘AND ART. 
N England the majority of our kings were generally 
engaged in enterprises which allowed little time to be 
devoted to the arts. The artists, therefore, rarely attained 
royal favour. In the thirteenth century Henry III. sent 
a mandate to the sheriff of Hampshire to the effect that a 
chamber in the castle of Winchester should be repainted, 
the'pictures being identical with those which had existed 
there. From the order we can infer that in those days 


artists were of no greater importance than Ordinary crafts- ° 


men. There is a recognition of an artist or master of works 
by the monarch, for Epwarp of Westminster was instructed 
to have the statues of the Apostles painted around the 
chapel of St. Stephen. We also hear of a command to 
Fitz-Opo to maké a “dragon, in manner. of -a standard. 
ensign, of red samite, to be embroidered with gold, 
and, his tongye, to. appear as though continually 
moving, and his eyes of. sapphire, or other. stones 
agreeable to. him,, to. be placed in. this church { West-, 
minster | against the king’s coming hither.” Henry had the 
history of one of the Crusades painted, both in the Tower 
of. London: and in a chamber at Westminster known as the 


King’s Jewry., The king appears to have been a lover of. 


art, but, he, made. little or no.,distinction between the 
artists. . It is. sometimes asserted; that. the money which 
he was said to have lavished on unworthy courtiers was in 
reality expended on works of art... spr cigtbiones 4p 

, No artist ever attained more power than WILLIAM PEROT 
of Wykeham. The words of Leann merit to be repeated :— 


_Edwarde the Third cummyng to Winchester Castelle lykid 
Perot and tooke’ him to service, and understanding that Perot 
had mind to bea preste, made him first parson of St. Martines, 
in London; thén Archdeacon of Buckingham. ' Edwarde after- 
wards made him Surveyor. of his buildings at Windsore and 
Queenburge in Kent and other places. Then he made him 
Bearer of the Privy Sealand Master of the Wards and the 
Forests, Then he made him Bishop of Winchester, Chancellor 
and Treasurer of England, as very manifestly appeareth by 
writing. The Black Prince scant favoured Wikam. Wikam 
procured to keep the prince in battle out of the realme. John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, enemy to Wikam. Alice Perrers, 
concubine to Edwarde the Third, caused Wikam to be 
banished, and then he dwelled in “Normandy and Picardy a 
seven years, Edwarde the Third yet lyving. Wikam restored 
about the seccnd yere of Richard the, Second, of whom he had 
a generale pardon. 


“In this extract we have a synopsis of the history of 
Court favour. The bishop rose and fell. Everything, 
writes FROISSART, was done by ‘him, and nothing was 
done without him. But ‘WyKEHAmM must have known 
how precarious was his position. The martial vigour 
of Epwarp III. sank -into dotage, and WykrHam 
found himself in a ‘difficult position. The Duke of 
LANCASTER obtained sufficient power to have WykEHAM 
banished twenty miles: from Court, and in the Jubilee 
which celebrated the fiftieth year of Epwarp's reign it was 
announced “that Sir WyKEHam, Bishop of Winchester, 
shall nothing enjoy of the graces, grants and pardons, 
nor in nowise be comprised within the same.” In spite of 
ail the plots of his enemies, Wittiam oF WYKEHAM was 
enabled to reach his eightieth year, and to establish institu- 
tions which to this day bring: advantages to the English 
people. The extent of hisyskill as an artist cannot be 
determined. Some investigators have ‘believed that the 
Perpendicular variation of Gothic was due to his inspira- 
tion. He may have been simply a great administrator, and 


bore more*analogy to the head of a contracting firm than | 


to a modern architect ; 
and his career was the 
country. 

Another monarch who is recorded as being the slave of 
his’favourites was RicHarpb II., who, however, was friendly 
to the bishop. The portraits of the king suggest that able 
artists must have existed in England during his reign, but 
no mention of their names has descended to us. Both 
painting and sculpture were not entirely neglected under 
succeeding monarchs, but when we find inthe time of 
Henry VI. that one 
examples of painting which were to be employed during his 
embassy in France through -his tailor, we cannot-coriclude 
that artists were highly valued«: Henry VI. was” married 


but he was rezognised as an artist, 
most remarkable of any in this 


of the: English: nobles obtained the | 
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to the daughter of King RENs the Good, who was a paint 
as well as a poet; but the queen did not apparently exerci 


Ce oad 
them. He was therefore obliged to assume a taste Be 
‘He did-‘h 
utmost to allure RapHaEL and Titian to. England, by 
without success. There are records of several painters, an 
among them were Antonio Toto and Lucca Piny 
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was of too wayward a disposition to ‘sta 
HOoLBEIN was more easily acclimatised. He was recom 
mended to Sir THomas More, and had been living with hit 
for some time before his works were seen by theking. Hunr 
was delighted with the portraits, and at once took the painte 
into his service. Hotpein was not: possessed of ‘muc 
imagination; he would row be called a realist,-and:his‘loy 
of detail was carried toa marvellous extent. The eighty-nin 
drawings of courtiers convince us of their’ truth, and th 
character of CHARLES I. as an amateur. would have gainer 
if he had not bartered’ them for the Sz. George of RAPHAEI 
There are few indications of the relations between the Blu 
King and the painter.’° Henry at times could not contro 
himself, and then it was dangerous to be near him. Tt i 
commonly told that THomas CRoMWELL was beheadec 
because Hozetn for once departed from his fidelity - t 
appearances and idealised ANNE OF CLEVES in a drawing 
But the painter did not suffer, and when he diéd in Londo 
in 1554 the plague, and not the headsman, was the cause 
The value set on his works by HENRY is shown by the fac 
that the king presented Francis I. with one of -HOLBEIN’: 
works in return fora Virgin and Child of Da VINCI. He 
had some of the versatility of the Renaissance artists, for he 
practised in sculpture and architecture, and took delight ir 
designing objects to be formed of the ‘precious metals 
He must have received a large amount of money, but he 
was always impecunious, and there is an entry that hi 
salary had to be paid in advance. His expenditure ne 
doubt was based on that of an English courtier, © 

ELIZABETH seems to: have cared little for art except ir 
the form of portraits of Herself. Lucas DE HEERE paintec 
several portraits of the queen and of other ladies. 
CORNELIUS KETEL was once allowed to paint a portrait of 
the queen, but he was better adapted to depict plebeians. 
It became known that he could dispense with brushes and 
painted solély with his fingers ; that was enough in those 
days to gain notoriety and success, F REDERICK ZUCCHERO 
pleased EtzabeTu and is said to have depicted her'‘in a 
Persian dress amidst a forest, and on one of the trees were 
several verses which’ it is presumed were- Her Majesty's 
composition. Marc: GARRARD«was ‘another Court painter, 
and the queen sat often: to-RicHARD HILurarp, who was 
limner, jeweller and goldsmith. In fact, the crowd of 
painters in London during Evizapern’s reign would sug- 
gest that the queen must have been a good patroness of 
art. It is doubtful whether the queen’s portraits were not 
executed on reduced terms as advertisements. WALPOLE 
probably stated the case exactly when: he wrote es 
certain, though the queen’s economy .or want of taste 
restrained her from affording great encouragement’ to 
genius, that the riches and flourishing condition of the 
country offered sufficient invitations to the artist.” a 

James I. was in a peculiar position when he came to 
England. Under favourable circumstances ‘he would have 
made a place for himself among’ the ‘seventeenth-century 
scholars, and he cared more for books than-for pictures. 
He was not, however, altogether indifferent to’ painting. 
BuckinGuaM, his favourite, loved“ pictures and patronised 
Rusens. The arrival of In1co' Jones during this reign 18 
ample evidence that ‘there were favourable prospects for 
artists, while the devotion to collecting of Lords ARUNDEL, 
and PEMBROKE indidated a rising’ interest in the works of 
antiquity. * DaNnteL Myrens, as well as’CoRNELIUS JANSEN, 
and others,:'seenr té’’have ‘been: ‘employed by ‘the’ king. 
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sUCKINGHAM exerted his influence on Prince CHARLES, 
nd instilled in him an admiration for painting. The 
ation of the king was imitated by many of the nobles | 
nd other subjects. ‘The Duke of BuckincHam succeeded 
3 obtaining Rusens’s own collection, and besides favourite 
rorks of the Flemish painter there were nineteen by TITIAN, ' 
hirteen by PAUL VERONESE, seventeen by TINTORET, three 
yy LEONARDO DA VINCI, and three by RAPHAEL. The 
jictures acquired by CHARLES numbered 460, including 
ine by RapHakt,.,seven. by TinToRET, eleven by 
*oRREGGIO, four by,.VERONESE, and two by LEONARDO. 
3oth ~Cuaries ..and.. BuckINGHAM endeavoured. to 
ttract foreign painters to London, RUBENS came as 
epresentative of the Infanta of Spain, and at the desire of 
he king he displayed his talent by painting the apotheosis 
ff King James for the banqueting house at Whitehall. 
Phe year which,the, artist spent in this country was not 
vithout .its effects on, English art. ; VANDYKE_ followed ; 
it first his powers; were not recognised, and he departed in 
lisgust;, ‘Then,CHaARLEs sent for him, and he was at once 
he favourite painter of the king and Court. CHARLES 
yas not sufficiently. sincere to rule Englishmen, but there is 
10 doubt, that if,he: had been permitted to remain on the 
throne art would have become a necessity in the country. 
When Puritanism .gained the upper hand vengeance was 
wreaked on CHARLEs’s pictures as if. they were among the 
causes of his misgovernment. By .a resolution of the 
House of Commons. it. was decreed that all the king’s 
religious pictures were to be burnt, and all such pictures 
and statues as were without any superstition should forth- 
with be-sold forthe benefit of Ireland and the North. 
Fortunately the orders were not promptly carried out. The 
sales were held from time to time during seven or eight 
years, and produced 38,000/. The cartoons of RAPHAEL 
were secured by CRoMWELL for 300/.; the Mercury Teach- 
ing Cupid, by CORREGGIO, which is now in the National 
Gallery, obtained 8007, and Mantecna’s Zriumph of 
Julius Cesar, which is at Hampton Court, 1,000/7. Several 
canvases in the Louvre once belonged to Cuar_es I., and 
the majority of the Duke of BuckincHaw’s collection fell 
into foreign hands. All hopes of art appeared to pass from 
England with the masterpieces. _ 
' The ideas of Cuar.es IJ. about art and artists were 
more French than English. The king and his associates 
were supposed to be the most fitting subjects for a painter’s 
cil. If a higher class of character were desired, the 
favourites of the king were ready to pose as saints or heroes. 
To other eyes besides Pepys one of them then made ‘“‘a 
most blessed picture,” and the honest Admiralty official 
probably would not have objected to see such works from 
his pew in church. Other painters toiled over acres of 
allegories which were only another aspect of the endeavour 
to go beyond nature, for abstractions took the place of 
saints and nymphs. The number of painters who were 
able to live in England under Cuar tes II. was surprisingly 
large, and at least they helped to extend the employment 
of portraits. We have a tradition of that age in the big 
group which represented the Vicar of Wakefield’s family, 
in which Mrs. PRIMROSE was seen as VENUS, her little boys 
as Cupids, one daughter as an Amazon and another as a 
shepherdess attending as many sheep as the painter could 
introduce without payment. It was accepted by high and 
low that art was to be remote from actuality. 
_ To that spirit, however, we are indebted for one noble 
work. WREN, when he was asked to make designs for 
St. Paul’s, avoided adopting any of the existing churches in 
England as a model. There were several designs from his 
hand, and the king declared he pitched upon one because 
he found it “very artificial, proper and useful.” It was as 
much a departure from precedents as the portraits of the 
Court ladies in character. WREN was actuated by the 
expansiveness of the time, but in his case there could be no 
comparison with natural objects. Architecture is not to be 
judged by created forms. The mansion at Winchester 
would, if completed according to the architect’s intentions, 
have surpassed anything of the kind in England. WREN 
had the unique experience of being on friendly terms with 
Caries II., James II., Witt1am and Mary and Queen 
Anne. He, however, was made to suffer under the new or 
administrative power, which embittered the last years of his 
life and attempted to deprive him of his modest salary. 
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lated herself to them. ,. The, art ‘of 
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None could<ioredit; this, says. a .contemporary writer in 
referring to WREN’s treatment, “but those who knew -how 
the demon of politics, like that of fate, confounds all distinc- 
tions—how jit ,elévates blockheads and depresses, men_ of 
talents, how it, tears ,from: the mouth of genius, exhausted 
with toil. for the, public good, and bending under a load of 
helpless age fer, which it has made no provision, that bread 
I : eer :; j : ACO 

which it bestows upon the idle and the selfish.” Be 

_.. It has often been regretted that, under GEORGE T. art 
enjoyed but scant favour from the Court. That was, not 
eutirely a disadvantage. In England the, same course of 
events took. place in, respect of art which was afterwards 
witnessed, in Germany. SCHILLER maintained | it, was’ a 
blessing for the,German muse when, she was repulsed. from 
the throne, for thén she turned to the people and assimi- 
} ngland also sought to 
become popular, PrARTH tells us that he was incited to 
abandon engraving’ by thinking over the bi , paintings ‘in 
St. Paul’s and Greenwich Hospital. In other words,’ he 
was ambitious to be a, representative of high art which, ‘in 
England at least, was associated, with Courts. ., Even to the 
last, although Sir JAMES THORNHILL had “opposed the 
marriage of his daughter to Hocartu, the son-in-law was 
always among his admirers. HocGartn’s shrewdness soon 
realised that his. mission was to hold the mirror up. to 
nature, and his best patrons were the public. He speaks 
of the benefit which Parliament had conferred on artists by 
passing a Copyright. Act in language which seemed to’ be 
drawn from the eulogies usually bestowed on sovereigns. 
By that Act he said genius and industry were prompted by 
the most, noble and generous inducements to exert them- 
selves ; emulation was excited, ornamental compositions 
were better understood, and every manufacture where fancy 
has any concern was gradually raised to a pitch of perfec- 
tion before unknown. .The old reverence of artists for 
royalty is manifested by, the obelisk of the church 
of St. George, Bloomsbury, with the statue of 
Grorce I. on top.. We must bear in mind, how- 
ever, that HawkersMmoor,. the designer of it, was. clerk 
of works for the royal palaces. Gipps, COLIN CAMPBELL. 
and other architects kept themselyes independent of the 
Court. Sir Witt1amM CHAMBERS in the next reign gave 
lessons in architecture to the young prince who was after- 
wards GrorGE III.,.and in that way his professional 
success was prepared. But on the other hand, we 
find HocartH dedicating his March to finchley to the 
King of Prussia. ReyNops, although dedicating his dis- 
courses to King Grorce III., of whom he spoke in terms 
of gratitude, declined for some time from taking part in the 
establishment of the Royal Academy, although it was the 
king’s, and only joined when his objections were removed. 
West succeeded in gaining the favour of His Majesty, and 
for a long time he was able to count on royal commissions. 
every year, He painted historical and scriptural scenes for 
GrorGE III., besides portraits of the king, queen, princes 
and princesses. Posterity has not endorsed the king’s 
‘estimate of the painter’s excellence, and by having always 
one judge in his thoughts he fell into a mannerism through 
which his art did not benefit. Since his time several 
painters have obtained royal commissions, but WEsT was 
the last who enjoyed extraordinary favours, and owing to 
the changes in life it is probable he will long remain as the 
representative of a custom that was more common abroad 
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Stepney Parish Church, which was damaged by fire last 
year, was reopened on the 21st inst. It was in the middle of 
jast October that a disastrous fire occurred at the church, and it 
has taken six months’ work to make good the damage. _Prac- 
tically the whole of the roof was destroyed, only the chancel 
arch, two main beams in the chancel itself, and a few rafters at 
the west end of the nave remaining. Solid English oak has 
been used for the new roof. A new altar replaces the old, one. 
Two-thirds of the east window is new, and the south chancel 
and north aisle windows and one of the windows in the 
clerestory are. also new. The organ was entirely’ destroyed, 
but the new one, which is on order, will not be in position till 
next October. Of the vestry only the walls were left standing, 
and the stonework of the windows, the roof and the interior 
fittings have all had to be renewed. Opportunity has been taken 
to put in electric-light fittings, but these will not be in use till 
autumn. Altogether about 6 500/. has been spent in the work 


of restoration. 
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JF there is truth in what SHAKESPEARE ‘says about 
nature being a usurer and insisting on profit from the 
-smallest scruple of excellence with. which .a. man is 


endawed—“ For if our virtues did not go forth of us, ’twere. 
all alike as ifwe had them not”—then it must go hard with | 
some of the best men who lived in this world.. They con-) 


sidered the improvement of their own minds was worth 
their whole attention. They avoided doing anything 
which would gain the applause of contemporaries, and 


were indifferent to posterity. SHAKESPEARE himself, or the 


genius who was concealed behind the actor, was forced to 
lament the necessity by which he was compelled to reveal, 
or gore, his secret thoughts for the gratification of ‘the 
curiosity of the groundlings. 

Scarcely a century ago another poet of even greater 
productiveness, the German GoETHE, also spoke in self- 
_Teproof of the danger of neglecting himself and spending 
his powers on the instruction and entertainment of men 
who were strangers to him. A like thought embittered 
HEINE’s sufferings on his ‘‘ mattress-grave.” 

JOSEPH JOUBERT would be condemned by those who 
hold that fine spirits are like torches which are not lighted 
for themselves, but believers in self-cultivation will always 
esteem him as a wise man. If he could be conscious of 
what is enacted in this world of ours he would be amazed 
that critics who are competent to give decisions on all 
questions of literature have prized him, and have valued 
the thoughts which he noted on scraps of paper for his own 
use as if they were axioms which were worth acceptance for 
general use. It is doubtful whether he ever contem- 
plated the production of a volume. When friends who 
knew his worth.advised him to write, his excuse’ was, “ Not 

_ yet,” for he needed a long term of peace to prepare him- 
self for authorship. Years rolled on, and when the same 
question was. put he replied, “The time is past; any 
strength I received was only of temporary duration.” 
His experience of life might easily be thought to have pro- 
vided materials which “this PLato, with the heart of La 
Fontaine,” as CHATEAUBRIAND. called him, could easily 
have turned-to account. Born in 1754 he was able, in his 
twenty-fourth year, to gain the friendship of DipERot, and 
to mix with the encyclopedists. But his thoughts were 
with antiquity rather than with the coming revolutionary 
era. He became an admirer of SHAKESPEARE, and main- 
tained that, in spite of occasional expressions of rebuke, 
VOLTAIRE bestowed more praise on the Elizabethan 
dramatist than any of the Englishmen of that time. During 
the Revolution, he contrived to stand aloof from the 
turmoil. When Napoiron had attained power-and wished 
to establish order, JouBERT was appointed one of the 
inspectors-general of education. He was not adapted for 
official life, and as soon as he could he resigned his 
functions and returned to his beloved studies. When in 
1824 he felt his end was approaching, the last words he 
wrote in his journal were “ Ze wrai, fe beau, le juste, Le 
saint !” which afford a key to his aspirations after what he 
believed to be worthiest of man. Fifteen years later some 
of his ‘‘ pensées ” were printed for the benefit of his friends, 
for JOUBERT was unknown to the majority of his country- 

_men. It must be confessed he is still a stranger to most 
people, but there is no doubt he is now regarded as the 
representative of a school which, if confined in numbers, is 
not lacking in quiet enthusiasm. 

As we have explained, his value must be determined by 
a number of detached remarks which were jotted down 
from time to time. Writing of that kind is not appreciated 
in England, and we have no rivals of La ROCHEFOUCAULD, 
VAUVENARGUES, PascaL, NicoLte and others. There 
might have been a work which would bear comparison with 
the Frenchmen s if Emerson had preserved the original form 
of the records of his thoughts, instead of turning them into 
essays and lectures by means of connections that are 
generaliy loose. But he knew the bias of the English and 
American mind and endeavoured to accommodate himself 
co it JouRERT’s cogitations relate to an immense variety 
of subjects, He might say, “I think good thoughts whilst 
others write good words;” and what we have are but 
Stray specimens of his thoughts, and probably not the best 
among them. As an untiring student of literature the 
majority have more or less relation to the books he read, 
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the qualities of writers ancient and modern, and doctrine 
affecting literature, such as those of religion, philosop 
ethics west 7) Lu ia 
He would not be considered a true ia 
avoided. reflecting on art. The period in which he es 
was unfavourable to the studies of a man like JousEr: ve 
the art of the eighteenth century was then in its declin 
Davip, who was inspired by the revolutionary moyemen 
tried to bring into vogue a style that was false, although 2 
a portraitist he was faithful to nature. Under NaPoLEo 
the artists cared only about pleasing him, and in th 
new monarchical era the commonplace prevailed. Jouprr 
therefore may be considered to have drawn his ideas of ay 
from himself, or have based them on the ancient statues an 
spoils of Italy which were for a time in Paris, “8 
He recognised the supremacy of architecture. Accord 
ing to JousERT, there ought to be a relation between a build 
ing and its occupants. The stones,’ the marble and th 
arrangement should, he said, be eloquent and expressiys 
It was easy from this to see he was a gentleman of Périgord 
and was thinking of provincial families who endeavoured t 
uphold the character of their ancestors. A soldier wh 
carried a baton in his knapsack might in course of time 
when he became a marshal, erect a chateau and found . 
family, but that would be only imitating the early feud: 
lords. JouserT did not realise the invasion of countr 
houses by the xouwveawx-riches, who would forget their tow 
breeding and strive to follow the ways of the old seigneurs 
If he were living now he would find that a mansio 
announced what was desired rather than attained. . 
When he said that a public edifice, and especially 
temple, should be elevated and stand as it were on a: 
altar just as a statue is placed on a pedestal, he was reveal 
ing that he was a contemporary of the construction of th 
Temple of Glory which is now known as the Church o 
the Madeleine in Paris. Napoteon himself selecte 
VicNnons’s plans from amongst those in the competition 
and one of the reasons which determined ‘his choice wa 
likely to be the success with which the low Classic buildin 
was dignified by the aid of a platform ‘no less high 
NAPOLEON thought only of the effect on vigorous people. Hi 
made no account of the difficulty which maimed soldier 
must undergo in ascending the steps, and Jouserr als 
disregarded the sacrifice. The pedestal theory has causec 
an incalculable amount of suffering. Hospitals haye ha 
to be approached by a great many steps, and churches also 
although it was known the majority of worshippers wer 
infirm. Sen Boe 
We see JouBErT’s love of regularity and of the statel 
in what he says about tte surroundings of a building 
Everything within visible distance of it should have, accord 
ing to him, a similarity of character, or, in other words, thi 
centre should be in harmony with all the points ‘of th 
circumference. Much as he admired English literature, he 
disliked the so-called English gardens, which at the tim 
were becoming fashionable with the French people. Sc 
much irregularity he said demanded that the habitatior 
should be a labyrinth. Inall this can be traced the influ 
ence of French logic which demanded uniformity of prin 
ciple in all things, preferring it to contrast. In works of ari 
JouBERT insisted. there should be nothing arbitrary, anc 
one character must be manifested throughout.” ee 
Although he was supposed to be a follower of PLATO. 
he would not banish the arts from his ideal kingdom, 
whether it was a republic or a monarehy. Instead of treat- 
ing them as superfluities, like the pseudo-Spartans of hi: 
time, he declared them to be among the most precious and 
most important property of all human Society. Without 
their aid it would be impossible, he said, for the sublime 
spirits to express the greater nuinber of their conceptions. 
Without them the most perfect and most just man could 
experience no more than a part of the pleasure of which he 
was susceptible, and of the happiness for which nature 
designed him. There are emotions so delicate and objects 
so ravishing which can only be expressed by colours or 
sounds. We should, he declares, look on the arts as a 
special language, a means of communication between the 
inhabitants of a superior sphere and ourselves. 
JouBERT considéred the doctrine that imitation was 
the foundation of the fine arts is more correct and more 
extended than is-generally accepted. - Man portrays himself 


js works, and they can be only beautiful when they have 
sesponding proportions. But the portraying should not 
‘confined to what is visible, but comprise things which 
concealed, such as mental qualities. The most beauti- 

spressions in all the arts are those which appear to 
iheen derived from an elevated contemplation. If the 
elligence is not appealed to much is lost. An artist who 
4; excite no more than sensations and considers terror to be 
s source of sublimity prostitutes his art, for his effects can 
as well produced by the public executioner. If there is 
ly a body in the picture or the statue, it is evident the 
ator is nothing higher than a workman without a soul, 
‘ose ability is confined to his hands. 

The foundation of all beauty was, in his opinion, to be 
‘twith in fine lines. In architecture they are allowed to be 
ible ; in sculpture they are carefully disguised ; in paint- 
‘they are veiled by colours. Nature herself conceals the 
es and covers them in living beings; in the skeleton 
me are lines, but’ life is seen in contours. JOUBERT 
yws that what is known as the line of life and of beauty 
ist be realised in judging a work of art. But it is not 
rays possible, owing to their elusiyeness, to trace them 
hthe finger. He means to say that in most forms 
ich are beautiful no one section is adequate, and as we 
:in modern times, an effort is made by rotatory photo- 
iphy to overcome the shortcomings which follow from 
ving a single point of view. 

For that reason he was a great admirer of the works of 
AN BAPTISTE PIGALLE, who died in 1785, and might 
efore have been seen by JouBER?. ~ He was a modest 
ist, of whom the story is told that when he heard a critic 
tein front of one of his works that the ancients never 
ated anything more beautiful, he asked him if he had 
sely studied antique sculpture. JOUBERT says it was a 
suliarity of PIGALLE to discover an infinity of parts in 
ry patt, or, in other words, he divined that in animated 
ms nature was always varying, and every curve was made 
of aseries of curves. Consequently there is more of 
ail in his work than in that of the majority of sculptors. 
> made it a law to restrict himself to truth. It was 
jected to him that in depicting the passions he used 
re modifications and differences of surface because he 
lieved that was the only way to suggest the action of the 
nd upon the body. He became amorous of an 
“ess in expression, and endeavoured to demonstrate as 
en as possible the two extremes of human life, viz. when 
: body is vigorously animated and all parts are prominent, 
d as a contrast the state of excessive fatigue when the parts 
m to be without union. 

With all his admiration, JousERrtT admitted that PIGALLE 
s inferior to the ancient sculptors. When they had to 
resent deformity they somehow were able to suggest 
at was absent. ‘ In the features of their old men we can 
ognise their former appearance, and those who are ill 
d dying are reminiscent of former life and health. 
SALLE’S Old men might have been always old, and his 
ures of weaklings might have never had strength. He 
wed old age in an extreme form, whilst the ancients 
ight to make it venerable ; he was a sculptor, his prede- 
sors were poets. In his: monument of Marshal Saxe, 
ich we can see in Strasbourg, the Warrior is a brave 
in in armour, who boldly marches towards the tomb. But 
recall the living Maurice he introduced a figure of 
3RCULES in mourning and a terrified woman as a symbol 
France., JouBERT did not approve of the composition, 
tthe majority of visitors are pleased with the dramatic 
ect. Perhaps the severest criticism of the sculptor will 
found in JousErRt’s words, that not one of his figures 
adapted to be placed in a school of art as a model. 
ssibly PiGALLE’s monumental sculpture lessened his 
ue in JoUBERT’s eyes, for he could not be patient in 
nt of the allegories, the figures of skeletons, the hour- 
Sses and the scythes which at that time were to be met 
h, as if affection and grief could only be expressed by 
ir aid. In many respects he preferred BouCHARDON 
PIGALLE. . 

In painting his idol was RAPHAEL, but he insisted on the 
aracter of the subjects as an element of the painter’s 
acess. RUBENS, he says, was a ¢res-grand dessinateur, 
t was incapable of showing Flemish forms by means 

the pure line of the Roman master who avoided 
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common nature.’ Artists, he stated, when painting the 
moral nature should avoid exaggeration, and in physical 
nature they should be afraid of feebleness. ' He admired 
REMBRANDT for the skill ‘with which*he has infused 
interest into common'subjects. He compared him with 
RUBENS : one is able to reign by the power of colour, the 
other by light; one could make everything striking, the 
other could illuminate all things; one is splendid, the other 
is magical, and if the mind isnot always charmed by them 
the eye owes its most brilliant illusions to the two artists. 

In estimating the character ofa writer it is always an 
advantage to be acquainted with him. Although philo- 
sophers may imagine the mind to be independent of the 
body, there is no doubt that the condition of human 
organs seriously affects the views taken of life. Mr. 
PICKWICK’s solicitor was very anxious to ascertain what 
kind of breakfast. had been enjoyed by thé foreman of 
the jury on the memorable day when Mrs. BARDELL’s 
action was to be tried; a meal in which pork chops 
formed a disproportionate’ element was sure to make 
him use his influence against the defendant. What 
strange volumes owe their existence to Mr. Car- 
LYLE’S dyspepsia. JOUBERT, like most literary students, 
believed his organism to be deranged. CHATEAU- 
BRIAND tells us the constant endeavour of his friend 
was to avoid emotions, because he feared they would 
upset his delicate health, and-:by a strange fatality he 
was always in a state of excitement about the joys and 
sorrows of his friends, never about his own. For hours he 
remained with eyes closed and without speaking, in the 
hope of regaining the desired calm. It is not difficult to 
understand how such a valetudinarian would prize repose in 
the arts. The leonine strength and exuberant animation of 
RUBENS must have inspired him with fear, for if ‘one of 
those boisterous figures were to come down from the canvas 
and seize hold of him he dare not resist, and it would be 
fatal to fly. He may also have imagined before REm- 
BRANDT’S pictures the extent of his torment if he were made 
the subject of experiments in lighting by means of a 
reflector. RAPHAEL’s gentle Maponnas always suited his 
moods, and out of gratitude he praised them with all his 
heart. Representations of weakness or old age recalled his 
own condition with all its imaginative failings, and his 
thoughts therefore went back to the Greeks, whose works 
can always be made suggestive of perennial youth, vigour 
and beauty. 


BEAUTIFYING LEEDS. 


R. G. J. FRAMPTON, RA, the sculptor, visited Leeds 

last week, with a view to select a site in Victoria Square 

for the Queen Victoria Memorial, which he has been com- 

missioned to execute. In conversation with a representative 

of the Leeds and Yorkshire Mercury, he explained what he 

intended to do in this respect, and also what he should like to 
see done. 

In the first place, he regarded the town hall, which he 
had_not previously seen, as one of the finest buildings in the 
kingdom, and he felt proud to be called upon to execute work 
in connection with it. The memorial he has in hand is to 
take the form of a bronze statue—bronzé constituting the best 
material for withstanding the smoke of a commercial city— 
but whether the figure is to be a standing or sitting one is not 
yet decided. In any case, it will be about twice life-size, and 
with its pedestal will rise to something like the height of the 
buildings—or ‘“ sheds,” as Mr. Frampton termed them—to 
the south of the Square. 

“And where do you propose to place the memorial ?” 
“ Well,” answered Mr. Frampton, “I should like to have the 
Square made level with the base of the town hall steps, and 
suggest placing the statue at the verge of the street there,” 
indicating Park Lane, facing down Park Cross Street. 

To level the Square in the way suggested would cause it 
to be elevated several feet above Park Lane. The same 
would be the case on the Oxford Place side, where Mr. 
Frampton would like to see the present dangerous slope done 
away with—thus providing more room for carriages—and the 
footpath round the town hall effectually railed off. Carriages 
might enter and leave the Square at points near Calverley 
Street and East Parade. 

To place such a memorial so near the shops and ware- 
houses on the south side will inevitably tend to magnify the 
meanness of those buildings. Mr. Frampton is not blind u 
this. Rather does he rejoice in it. ‘Sooner or later,’ said 


se 


he,’ “the town will realise its duty, and sweep’ those sheds 
away, extending the Square and widening that street ” (Park 
€ross Street) “to thrice its present width.” 

... Then it would be possible to keep the town hall in view 
from a distance without sight of painful architectural, incon- 
gruities. Mr. Frampton had thought of placing the meinorial 
on the landing of the town hall steps, but felt that this would 
be too néar, and that it would darken the already dark vesti- 
bule. ‘I have to fight the building, you’ see,” said Mr. 
Frampton, smiling. “I have to avoid getting so near to it 
that ‘the. memorial, is lost,;and I must not place it so as to 
suggest.that it has dropped from above.” 

““T should like to get some colour into my memorial,” con- 
tinued he, “for it is colour that a town like this most. lacks.” 
And so he would make use of Ruabon brick or some kind of 
red, marble for his pedestal—he does not care for red granite, 
whilst porphyry is ‘too expensive. Green tubs containing 
rhedodendrons. or other shrubs might also be placed ‘about 
the Square to-enliven it and make it approximate ‘to the Con- 
tinental ‘Grand Place,” where the people might be tempted 
to gather.to.a greater extent than they do, . ie 

Mr..Frampton. is now about to. make a model of the Square 
and memorial, which he hopes to have ready. for public inspec- 
tion and criticism in Octoberior November. At present he is 
busily engaged upon a Victoria memorial fot Southport: © 

Mr. Frampton is a ‘great believer in the refining influence 
of ‘art and beauty. “With so little of beauty about them,” 
said the sculptor, “‘ it is surprising to me that the people should 
conduct. themselves so well.” Leeds is, of course, slowly 
beautifying itself, and it is gratifying to have Mr. Frampton’s 
assurance that Mr. Brock’s equestrian statue of the Black 
Prince, which the City Square still awaits, will form one of the 
finest works of the kind in existence, worthy of comparison 
even with Verocchio’s statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni at Venice. 
““T-am only sorry,” said Mr. Frampton, “that London can 
claim no such treasure. Leeds must be congratulated.” 

“‘Why is it no one’s duty to look after the public pro- 

perty °?” ‘went on Mr. Frampton, indicating the grimy statues 
of Peel:and Wellington in the Square. “A little water and a 
hose-pipe would have spared them this.” These statues 
Mr, Frampton would remove, not because they are bad work 
—he holds the figures are good—but because they are out of 
keeping with each other and the Square. 
__Askedas to his general impression of Leeds, Mr. Frampton 
said he had‘ been favourably impressed. He admired some of 
the banks in: Park Row, and thought it rather a pity that St. 
Ann’s Church should: ‘have to come down, as it gave a certain 
touch of character to the street. Bright brickwork he held to 
be the right thing, though he did not exactly wax enthusiastic 
over the new erections in Briggate. ‘Colour is what you 
want,” he insisted, and as one glanced from the leaden sky to 
the muddy streets and soot-befouled buildings, one was only 
too ready to agree with him. 
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~ RATING OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
ished BUILDINGS. ae 
“T UDGMENT has been given by the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Recorder of Oxford, in the appeals against the assessment 
by the city Council of ten of the colleges, a number of Univer- 
sity buildings, Christ Church and the University Press, in the 
Quarter Sessions Court. ; 

In the course of the judgment he said the case was one of 
great difficulty and was admittedly saz generis. It was impos- 
sible to rate the’ hereditaments in question by comparison with 
other similar subjects, for no similar comparable objects existed. 
It was equally impossible to rate them by methods analogous 
to those employed in the case of railways or other like under- 
takings by regard to the profits arising from occupation, for the 
University made no profits.. Nor, again, was the “ contractor’s 
basis” available, for many of the buildings in question were 
raised out of the benefactions of pious founders, were inaccessible 
to the competition of the market, and some of them were used 
rather because they existed than because they were well 
adapted for University purposes—buildings, in a word, widely 
differing from those commercial structures with which the con- 
tractor’s basis, in its ordinary sense, was invented to deal. 
Again, in his judgment the University was the only possible 
tenant of these buildings. The rental of the Parochial Assess- 
ments Act must be a business rental, to be obtained with 
reasonable probability. A method by which antagonistic 
opinions as to the value of these buildings was brought into 
some relation with actualities was adopted by Mr. Ryan for the 
assessment committee, and with slight variations by Mr. Eve 
for the University ; and this he, for brevity, would call the 
“substitute building” basis. The method pursued was to 
measure up each existing building, to ascertain the purpose for 
which it was used, and then to estimate the cost of erecting an 
imaginary building in its place suitable for those purposes. 
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This method was ‘one which appedred capable of ledding ‘to 
just and reasonable conclusion as to the rental which it wash 
duty, under the Parochial Assessments Act, to endeavour | 
ascertain, Mr. Ryan estimated the cost of the substitut, 


building on the average of 1s. per cubic foot, and Mr, Eye 
gd. per foot. In his opinion the University authorities, regarae 
merely as managers, of a business, were wise to consid 
within reason, architectural beatity as essential to their buil, 
ings. The beauty and Stateliness of her buildings were of rg 
value to Oxford, and, in this matter, that the University auth 
rities should study sentiment without extravagance was - 
follow sound business principles. He was, fortunately, - 
without the guidance of actual facis, as in erecting new schoo 
the cost was at least 1s. 2d. per cubic foot, and-he had ; 
hesitation, therefore, in adopting generally Mr, Ryan’s 
of the capital value of the “substituted buildings” 
made an exception in the case of the Sheldoniah’ Theat; 
which was, in his view, ‘on the evidence, of little if any practic 
use to the University. It became necessary, in order to atti 
at the rent which a tenant from year to year could reasonably! 
expected to give for-these buildings, to consider what rate. 
interest should be applied to the figure thus ascertained, and | 
was of opinion that 3 per cent. was, in all the circumstances 


} 


fa 


the case, the proper rate of interest. The University w 
proved to be able to raise money at that rate, He believe 


that no higher rent than ‘that which he had arrived at would | 
paid by the University as tenant for these buildings. ‘ As: 
the land or sites upon which ‘the buildings stood, he failed: 
see any reason for taking it out of the ordinary rule, whit 
valued it by comparison with land. used for similar purposes 
the vicinity ; and here again he was not without the gui Jani 
of actual facts. The University Court was not, in his opinio 
rateable, as the purposes for which it was used were subsidia: 
to the use of it as a court of justicé. As to whether the hous 


occupied by the curators of the museum and of the Universi 
Observatory should be separately asséssed, the “ occupatior 
was in each authoritatively prescribed, was necessary for 1 
proper performance of his duties, and was under the control } 
the University ; he was, therefore, of opinion that the occup 
tion was that of the University, and that the houses should n 
be separately assessed. The result of the appeal was that tl 
rate imposed by the assessment committee upon the Universi 
was substantially reduced, and if the University asked f 
costs he thought they were entitled tothem, = = = 
With regard to the colleges, the Recorder Said in the ca 
of Magdalen College (which was taken as a test case) tl 
President and scholars appealed against a rate of 5,6257 gro 
and 4,50o/. net, being an increase on the figures arrived at'] 
compromise in 1895 of more than 50 per cent. As in theca 
of the University buildings, it was common ground betwe 
the leading witnesses on both sides that the ordinary “co 
tractors basis” could not be adopted without modificatio 
and what he had before termed the “substituted buildin; 
basis was treated on both sides as the best available guide 
the rental required by the Parochial Assessments Act to | 
discovered. It was urged at the conclusion of this eviden 
by Mr. Balfour Browne, for the assessment committee, th 
he should impartially disregard the whole of the evidence 
this point, whether given on the one side or the other, ai 
proceed by another method, viz. to value the buildings as th 
now were, and apply a rate of interest to the sum thus asi 
tained. The method adopted by the witnesses was, 
argued, wrong, because it withdrew from the “co 
basis” its solitary element of precision, viz the 
what existed, and imported into it an element of 
viz. the value of what witnesses thought ought to € 
was unable to accept this view. It was obvious to 
the application of the contractor’s test led to result 
vagant that the judgment and experience of the p 
nesses compelled them to pronounce that this metho 
them, not to the rent which a tenant from year t 
reasonably be expected 'to give for the hereditan 
rent which such a tenant could not be reasonably 
pay. He certainly was not competent, unassist 
evidence of practical men, to embark on an inquit 
had rejected, not on legal principles, but on pract 
ence on a matter of fact. He arrived at 2,330,134 
contents of the building, and the cost of erectin 
and added 3 percent. to this figure. He omitted 
lump sum of 87,413/. the cost of ‘substituting 
treated the building separately and put a rate on 
stood. He did this because he was unable to belie 
college could reasonably be expected to give nearly 
annum more rent because of the presence of the c 
he thought the college the only practical tenant. He} 
opinion that the witnesses for the assessment comm 5‘ 
gone altogether wrong in putting a rateable value of neal 
2,000/, cn the chapel, and he considered 200/. an adequa 
sum. In this case,.also, the college was entitled to its cos 
As to Keble College (the second test case), the Recorder sa 
he was of opinion that in all the circumstances of the ca: 
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orcent. was a fair and reasonable rent to apply. As to the 
endon Press, the appeal was also allowed. 
‘The counsel in each case applied for costs, and the appli- 
on was granted. 
r. Lawrence asked for time to consider the judgment, in 
je it was considered necessary to ask for a Ake case. 
‘The Recorder granted the request. 


- WESTMINSTER SCHOOL OF ART. 

‘HE annual general meeting of the supporters of the 

| Royal Architectural Museum and Westminster School of 
was held on the 19th inst. at the Museum ir Tufcon Street, 


stminster, Mr. William Emerson, the president, being in| 


chair. The report stated that during the past year the 
ancil had been obliged to undertake the entire renovation of 

glass roofs of the older portion of the building, together 
ifthe repair of the front parapet and other parts of the 
‘tic. “The total cost of the work was 700/., and to assist in 
eting the outlay the sum of 350/. had been advanced by the 
chnical Education Board of the London:,County Council, 
hout interest, repayable.in four instalments to be deducted 
nthe. annual grants made by the board to the school of art 
oe evening classes, except the men’s life class, had still 
er declined during the past year, owing doubtless to the 

ise in the number of drawing classes established in various 
tsof London at normal fees, and even without payment. 
the other hand, the grants received from the Board of 
udation for the session 1900-1 amounted to 206/., or 
vards of 32/. in advance of the grant for the. session: 1899- 
io. The financial statement showed an excess of expendi- 
2 over income for the. year of 1577. The chairman, in 


oynted for by the repairs which were undertaken during the 
i, The school continued to be appreciated by advanced 
dents and artists of high’ standing, and he was 
ifident that it was doing a good work. Mr. W. Brindley 
onded the motion, which was adopted »Mr. Emerson was 
elected president, and the vice-presidents, with the com- 
tee and other officers, were reappointed. Mr. J. P. Seddon 
led attention to the fact. that provision was made for the free 
ion, within certain limitations, of a number of students in 
wing and modelling at the evening classes of the school. 
ndidates had to be workmen resident within the city of 
istminster, or the sons or daughters of such workmen, and 
re was no actual limitation as to age. 


A RUINED MARTELL.O TOWER. 


N Colonel Landmann’s interesting “ Adventures and Recol- 

lections” there is a report of a conversation with 
orge III. on the subject of Martello towers. The king was 
mding his holiday in old- fashioned style at his favourite 
tering-place Weymouth, where Landmann was at the time, 
he was employed for the War Department in the erection of 
irtello towers. A French invasion was anticipated, and, 


. 


ording to the erat Sm Mr. ieee i Hardy utilised, 
French emperor crossed to Weymouth in order to 


onnoitre for a landing. King George, was not scared by any: 
prehensions. He said, to Landinann, “tT should’ like to fight. 


. 


ving: the adoption of the report, said that deficit was largely : 


Bony single-handed, I’m sure I. should. I should give 

him a good thrashing, I’m sure I should—I’m sure of 
it.” The word Martello was believed to be derived from 
marine or maritime, but it is more probable the name 
should be Mortella towers, since it. may have been derived 
from that of a fort in. Mortella (Myrtle) Bay, Corsica, 
which after a gallant resistance was taken in 1794 by a British 
naval force. Several such towers were built on the coasts of 
this country, in Jersey, and elsewhere ; but many of them have 
been taken down, from an opinion that the defence which could 
be made from them in the event of an invasion would not be’ 
adequate to the expense of keeping them in repair) They were 
generally two storeys high ; the lower storey was divided into 


chambers for the reception of stores, and the upper served as a 
casemate for troops; the roofs were vaulted, and that of the ° 
upper storey was shell-proof’ The wall of the building termi- ° 
nated above in a parapet, and on the terreplein of the roof were 
placed pieces of artillery which rested on platforms of timber 
traversing on pivots, so that the guns were capable of being 
fired in any direction. The entrances were at a considerable 
height above the ground, and over these were machicolations. 
Outside were a ditch and glacis. 

One of the exatnples which survived was Sandgate, on the 
coast of Kent. About two years ago it was undermined by the 
sea, and, as will be observed from the photographs, was as com- - 
pletely ruined as if an earthquake had occurred. It will be 
seen what an exceptional character was the construction. It 
would probably’ have been able to resist any of Napoleon’s 
guns, but could not withstand the slow operations of sea-water. 


The example is interesting, for it reveals’ the consequences 
which are to be expected when water once finds admission to ; 
foundations, and is able twice a day to repeat the process, 

For the photographs we are indebted. to .Mr. Norman Carew. 
Tree ard De cede leticeupee ite 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE memorable event of this week, by which Great Britain 
was to be endowed with a successor to the Epwarps and 
Henrys of the olden times, would have given as much 
gratification to architects as to any other class of Britons. 
They have therefore joined in the universal regret which 
has arisen in consequence of the postponement of the 
ceremony, and will also ardently desire that His MajEsty’s 
strength will.soon be renewed. No men can be found 
who exceed them in loyalty to the throne. Their work 
depends upon the stability of institutions, and they must 
rejoice at the prospect of the continuance of the same 
conditions which have made this country prosperous 
beyond all others. In a constitutional country like 
ours it is absurd to expect that any monarch would 
imitate Louis XIV. or the third NAapoLzeon, when he 
transformed Paris. In his private capacity the Kinc has 
shown an interest in architecture which it would be well if 
all country residents would imitate. But architects must 
remember with gratitude that although from his boyhood he 
has had constantly to refer to subjects relating to art, His 
MAJESTY has never attempted to take any particular style 
under his protection and to promote it by the sacrifice of 
other styles. That, we believe, has been a distinct gain, 
for, although critics may dwell upon the shortcomings of 
English buildings, improvements will only be arrived at by 
the exercise of liberty and the conviction derived from 
experience of what is proved to be the best. 


One of the results of the exhibition which has been held 
at Madrid to celebrate the K1nc’s accession has been the 
revelation of the power as a painter of DoMENIcO 
THEOTOCOPULI, who is more popularly known as “El 
Griego,” or the Greek. Many of the pictures by him were 
lent from private collections, and were therefore less known 
than those seen in the Prado, the Escorial and the churches 
-at Toledo. He was a Greek by birth, and, it is believed, 
studied under TiTIAN in Venice. THEOPHILE GAUTIER says 
that GriEGo’s /xterment in the Madrid Museum has parts 
which are worthy of Tit1an’s pencil, but he also points out 
the work which represents the other extreme of the painter’s 
skill, a picture showing monks about to perform penitential 
exercises, which in its funereal gloom exceeds anything to be 
found in the romances of Monk Lewis or ANNE RATCLIFFE. 
This same critic found a like difference in the Greek’s 
paintings in Toledo; there was either a marvellous 
resemblance to the style of Titran or the most bizarre 
composition and colouring ; a depravity of energy was a 
sign that his genius was conquered by folly. Even in the 
worst of them, said GAUTIER, there is something which sets 
us dreaming. We have only a small work by him in the 
National Gallery—a Sz. Jerome in a cardinal’s robes. 
THEOTOCOPULI died in Toledo in 1625. VELASQUEZ was 
then in his twenty-sixth year, and some have asserted that 
the Spanish master was a follower of the Greek. But it 
would be puzzling to trace any resemblance between their 
works. VELASQUEZ might seek humble subjects, but he 
never produced anything so fantastic as those which repre- 
sent the second manner of EL GRIEGo. 


M. HARDUIN, in the last number of Z’A7/, expresses 
‘his approval of the project of M. Paut Leroi for the erec- 
tion of buildings to accommodate the exhibitions of French 
artists. The latter proposes that a site should be purchased 
on the Boulevard des Capucines and a building erected 
which would serve not only as galleries for the display of 
pictures, statues and designs, but would supersede the 
inconvenient rooms of the Hétel Drouot for holding 
auctions. It will be said that the artists already possess a 
palace in the Champs-Elysées for their exhibitions. But 
they hold it merely on sufferance, and at any time it could 
be taken from them. It will be remembered that during 
the operations connected with the international exhibition 
of 1900 it was necessary to construct temporary premises 
at a large expense. The purchase of the property and the 
erection of a building from the designs of M. VAUDREMER 
would cost about 15 millions of francs, which would mean 
an annual payment of 675,000 francs. 
appear to be large, but if the French artists had any enter- 
prise it could easily be made up. The great obstacle is 


The sum may, 


wing of the Government, they now hesitate before accepti 
the risks of independence. — ee 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEW BUILDINGS IN COBLENZ. 


HOLY ROOD SANCTUARY SCREEN, 8T. MARY, HOUGHTON, HANTS. 
OT many years ago we published drawings by Mr 
F. K. Oipuant, A.R.I.B.A.° Since then he ha 
been ordained, and is now rector of Houghton, nea 
Huntingdon. His architectural training has not been ; 
waste of time, for he has had opportunities to exercise hi 
skill. The: Rev. Mr. OLIPHANT, it should’ be understood 
has no desire to compete with laymen who are architects 
he accepts no fees, and a few months since it gave hin 
satisfaction to hand over the restoration of a tower to - 
Cambridge architect. Having discovered indications i1 
the church of St. Mary, Houghton, which warranted th 
conclusion that a rood-loft and screen once existed 
approached from an arched recess on the south side, wher 
he was asked to allow a screen to be erected by member: 
of the ANSLEY and MarTELLI families, he decided to adop 
the ancient form. Believing that the principal purpose 
of the screen should be the display of a rood, he ha: 
made the cross prominent in the design. Figures o 
St. Mary THE Vircin and St. Mary Macpaten, th 
patron saints, are also introduced. Between them are 
briars and roses, typical of the joys and sorrows of th 
cross. The cross itself is surmounted by a crown with ; 
copper hood, beneath which a figure of Curis will, nc 
doubt, be shortly placed as was intended, for without, the 
rood is incomplete. From the illustration it will be seer 
that while there is extreme simplicity, symbolism is re 
spected and suggested. The rood-screen imparts increasec 
solemnity to the interesting church. The work was carriec 
out by Messrs. SKEELES Bros., of St. Ives. The carving is 
by a young artist, Mr. THomson, of Alconbury, and the 
pierced metal lock, plates and other metalwork by Mr. JUDE 
of St. Ives. The work is, hence, an example of loca 
craftsmanship, and that enhances its Gothic character. 


CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, KINGSTON HILL, SURREY. 

HE existing portion of St. Paul’s Church, Kingstor 
Hill, was built some fifteen years ago, and consist 
of a nave, north and south aisles and a north porch. The 
original design included a massive central tower, but th 
present building committee, under the advice of the archi 
tect, have decided to omit this, partly on account of the 
cost of its erection, but also that it rather hampered tht 
plan for present requirements on a somewhat limitec 

building site. ge Be 
The additions now proposed to be erected are a chancel 
42 feet long by 24 feet wide ; a transept on the north side 
22 feet deep by 20 feet wide, specially arranged with it 
own porch for the use of school children, clergy and choir 
vestries, each 20 feet by 11 feet 6 inches, filling Uy 
the space in the north-east angle, with the heating 
chamber beneath them approached from the outside by : 
stairway in the north turret. The organ chamber is on th 
south side opposite the transept, and a parish-room 
30 feet by 19 feet, east of the organ chamber, completin; 
the south side. A substantial bell turret will be built ove! 
the chancel arch. The materials proposed to be used art 
similar to those in present building, viz. Box ground for 
quoins and weatherings, Corsham for moulded detail anc 
random-coursed rag for facings, to be backed up witl 
hard brickwork. The roofs to be covered with green slate: 
and red ridge tiles. The approximate cost of the additions 
is a sum closely approaching 7,000/,, and the work will be 
commenced so soon as the funds reach half that amount 

The architect is Mr. THos. Garratt, of Kingston Hill. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—RIPON: SOUTH CHOIR AISLE, LOOKING WEST 


LA ROCHELLE (HOTEL DE VILLE), 


N referring to the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, last week, i 
should have been stated that the ceiling is in plaster 

The panels referred to as‘ decorative are gi eek 
The interest of the room as an example of Burmanto 


that Frenchmen have grown so accustomed to be under the ! faience is not diminished by the correctiom. 


ACOUSTICS OF AUDIENCE HALLS.* 
~fPHERE are certain factors to be considered in the designing 
of a hall of audience which are of such vital importance 
that to neglect them in the slightest degree is to court failure. 
_ All things considered, the most essential requisite for a public 
hall is that it shall have good acoustic properties. The 
architectural design may be wholly lacking, the sight lines 
‘may be ignored, the heating and ventilation unmanageable, 
and, the hall, may yet be made of some use; but if the 
acoustics are wrong the hall is useless. It would seem, there- 
fore, in this age of specialised knowledge, that there ought to 
be not only definite data as to what constitute a bad hall and 
the causes for its defective qualities, but there should be at 
the hand of the designer abundant logical means of deter- 
mining in advance just what will insure good acoustic proper- 

ties. Asa matter of fact, however, there is no department of 
applied science to-day in which the available knowledge is so 
deficient as in acoustics. The problems have been studied 
‘over and over again, but they are so intangible, it is so difficult 
/torightly analyse, and it seems so nearly impossible to con- 


‘struct synthetically proper acoustic conditions that we are 


‘obliged in the present state of our knowledge to depend for 
‘guidance almost entirely upon experience. And even in this 
‘respect we are often led astray, for where we cannot deduct 
definite data from known conditions it is, of course, well nigh 
impossible to be sure of the results of the application of such 
‘facts as we can collect. The writer has from necessity made a 
considerable study of this particular subject, and while being 
utterly unable to arrive at any scientific deductions or to gather 
any generalisations which can be rigidly applied to the 
designing of new structures, there are at the same time a 
number of results derived from personal experience which are 
of certain interest, and which can profitably be considered in 
planning in advance for good acoustic properties. 
__. There is a popular conception that the acoustics of a hall 
_may beadmirable for music while poor for speaking, or vice versa. 
_Thave yet to find this substantiated by facts. A hall without.a 
certain amount of resonance, for instance, is good for neither 
‘music nor the voice, while the least particle too much resonance 
is just as fatal to correct musical effects as to speaking. It has 
sometimes seemed as though acoustic defects were made more 
manifest by music because the tones being purer in quality than 
‘the human voice, were more susceptible to interference, but, at 
any rate, investigation has thus far failed to discover a hall 
thoroughly satisfactory for music which was not equally so for 
the voice. Another popular fancy is that every structure has 
its exact note in a musical scale, and we are sometimes even 
told that a fiddler, if he only knew how, could fiddle down a 
building even heavier than London Bridge. As they say in the 
papers, this is important if true, but personally I do not believe 
_aword ofit. Nor can I find that a hall has an individual pitch to 
which a, speaker must accord his voice. It would be a poor 
hall indeed in which a speaker would be at his best in only one 
| pitch, and such halls practically do not, exist. Up to a com- 
_ paratively short time since it was my conviction that the most 
suitable shape for a hall of audience was one in which the 
width was considerably greater than the length. A wide audi- 
‘torium has the seeming advantage of bringing the people 
| closer to the stage, and it might readily be agreed that good 
_ acoustics would result. But I have not yet found an especially 
_ satisfactory audience-hall of this shape, and I have found several 
| that were defective, in that the hearing was confused and the 
_ sound lost in fulness. When the Boston Symphony Hall was 
built by McKim, Meade & White, a great deal of attention 
was paid to acoustics, and most elaborate calculations were 
| made by Professor Sabine, of Harvard (see Zhe Architect of 
| 1900), to determine a number of points in relation to both 
| material and shape, and an elongated plan was decided upon 
| following very closely the lines of the celebrated Music Hall at 
| Leipsic, which is acoustically a great success. The Steinert 
| Hall in Boston is an auditorium about sixty per cent. longer 
| than the width, and the width increases somewhat towards the 
rear, the side walls not being parallel. This is one of the best 
| halls for chamber music in the country. On the other hand, 
| there is a hall recently built in Boston which is considerably 
_ broader than it is long ; repeated attempts have had to be made 
to alter the effects of music in the hall, which is now very 
lacking in quality and volume. The hall of Tremont Temple 
' in Boston is a rectangle approximately 70 feet wide by 120 feet 
\ long, and the acoustics both for speaking and for music are, as 
| far as can be determined, perfect. Sothat consideration simply 
| of acoustics seems to point to a rather elongated hall as on the 
| whole safest. A better plan, however, in my judgment, con- 
sidering both the acoustics and the lines of sight, is to make 
| the auditorium practically a square, limiting the width to 90 feet 
| a most, as beyond that width the extreme sides are apt to 
suffer. 


~ A rectangular auditorium whether concert hall or theatre, 


| 


University of Mlinois. - 


| e's paper by C. H. Blackall in the Technograph for 1901-2 of the 
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' difficulty was experienced with the acoustics. 
‘the grounds of better sight-lines or more comfortable audi- 
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should not have a rectangular proscenium. In theatres which 
seem to be the most successful acoustically it has been found’ 
that the walls immediately preceding the curtain opening, or 


-what is known technically as the proscenium, are built at a 


slight bevel outward, and the ceiling over the fronts of these 
boxes and connecting the two sides is slightly arched on a 
bevel corresponding to the angle of the sides. An illustration 
of this is afforded by the Auditorium Theatre of Chicago, the 
acoustic properties of which are marvellously successful. In 
this building the bevelled walls on each side of the proscenium 
are carried far out into the auditorium, and there seems to be 
a reasonable ground for the theory that the sound issuing from 
the stage is in a measure directed and equalised toward the 
audience. Of course it is absolutely impossible to prove such 
theories, but we find the conditions of the bevelled sides and 
tops in nearly all theatres which are acoustically successful and 
we can reason safely from that that a theatre built on such 
lines is not apt to be a failure. ; 

In my judgment it is essential that the main ceiling of any 
auditorium should be slightly varied in level, that is to say, not 
one unbroken surface, and with a sufficient number of distinct 
breaks either by beams, circles, or some other architectural 
device, so that any sound waves which might be supposed to 
impinge upon the ceiling would be scattered and dispersed! 
rather than reflected to the audience. Any arrangement of 
domed surfaces, however, on a ceiling implies a certain risk. 
There are very few instances which have’ come under my 
observation of domed auditoriums which were wholly success- 
ful.acoustically, while there are a number of instances in which 
a dome was presumably the cause of poor acoustic properties. 
The Paris Opera House is one striking instance. 

_ The exact form ot the balconies and galleries I cannot find’ 
has any special relation to the acoustic properties of a house. 
There is an idea that a wide overhang, with corresponding 
pockets, as it were, under the balconies or galleries, is liable to 
make trouble. This is not substantiated by facts. In Tremont 
Temple, which has a very deep pocket under the gallery, no 
So it is only on 


torium that there would appear to be any special necessity for 
avoiding deep overhangs. 

While the ceiling should be broken, and the more the 
better, the same does not. hold true of the walls. In the new 
Boston Symphony Hall the side walls are very much broken by 
pilasters and deep niches. It would hardly be fair to say the 
acoustics of this hall are poor, but there have been complaints, 
and personally I feel that a simple wall treatment would be 
safer. Musicians have said that Sanders Theatre in Harvard 
University is the best hall in the country for music. It has a 
broken ceiling and plain walls. Tremont Temple is the same. 
Successful theatres are invariably so. A slight cove between - 
the wall and the ceiling line is usually an improvement, while _ 
a large cove, unless it is an irregular one which is considerably 
broken up in its horizontal dimensions, is often a source of 
trouble. 

So then, from the foregoing, the ideal auditorium would 
seem to be one with a very elaborate ceiling, rather simple 
walls, a width of perhaps 80 or 90 feet, and a depth of perhaps. 
100 or II5, with projecting proscenium walls set at an angle to the: 
centre line and an-arched ceiling overhead. I do not know of 
a single theatre which follows these lines in which bad acoustic 
properties have developed. 

There are several minor details of construction to which can 
be traced some elements of acoustic success. The stage level 
is best set at about 3 feet above the lowest portion of the 
auditorium. Every inch of increase over this height means a 
possible loss in the clearness with which the auditors can hear 
speaking from the stage. Furthermore, the height of the 
uppermost seat in the balcony should not be above the top of 
the proscenium opening. This does not imply that in order to 
get higher seats the proscenium opening can be raised, for the 
best shape of opening seems to be one in which the height is 
rather less than the width, in which the corners are at least 
slightly round, if not arched. So that the height to which the 
uppermost seat can be raised is, in a sense, a direct factor of the 
width of the proscenium opening. 

The material of finish exercises considerable influence upon 
acoustic properties. In talking with a number of theatrical 
managers’in various parts of the country I find a strong pre- 
ference expressed for houses in which a good deal of wood is 
used in the construction, with wooden dadoes, or panelling, 
carried as high on the walls as possible, and wooden floor 
boards nailed to sleepers so’as to allow a slight air space under- 
neath.' Wood is certainly far more resonant than hard plaster 
or metal. Our building laws oblige us to use a great deal of 
fireproof material, chiefly plaster. But it would seem advisable 
to cover this as far as possible so as to present wood rather than 
a hard-surface to the sound. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of soft wood for finish rather'than hard as far as it has 
any perceptible effect on acoustics, but this is a point extremely 
difficult to determine. = Abe Miwa (Ap ee a 
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In the case of a concert hall, in which the platform is slightly 
raised above the floor and recessed with finished walls on three 
sides, the recess should not be rectangular, but rather the wall 
should ,be set on a bevel, following out the idea of a theatre 
proscenium, A hall in Boston which has recently come under 
my observation was built with a rectangular recess: for the 
platform. The acoustics were found to be very bad. The hall 
is now in process of being changed, the sides to be bevelled, 
and from the experiments that have been made so far it is 
believed that this simple change in. the direction of the side 
walls will remove the acoustic troubles. There should be no 
window at the rear of the recess, and it is safer to have the 
walls of the recess constructed as partitions rather than that 
any of them should be part of an outside wall. 

The height of the platform in a music hall has a very-per- 
ceptible effect on the quality of the music. When Steinert 
Hall in Boston was built the original intention was that there 
should be no platform. This hall was intended principally for 
piano recitals, and it was thought the best results would be 
obtained by putting the piano directly upon the floor. When 
the instrument is set up at any height above the spectators the 
music seems to come from the bottom of the piano rather than 
the {top, and the: tone is very much impaired. It was found, 
however, in this case that the auditors objected to the performer 
being placed so low on account of sight, and the platform has 
been successively raised a few inches at.a time, until now it is 
2 feet. above the floor. But musicians have expressed the 
opinion that the sound of the music would be. better if the plat- 
form were omitted entirely. : 

Some. curious. observations, were noted in connection, with 
this platform. As at first constructed the top was of spruce 
boards, unfinished. As an experiment these boards were 
shellaced and varnished, and it, was found that, the quality of 
the music was very much improved.thereby. The effect of 
varnish ‘on wood is something that is difficult to rightly gauge. 
Our modern yiolin-makers. are able to. produce an instrument 
which in the raw wood is fully the, equal in tone of the old 
historic violins, but the moment the wood is varnished the 
peculiar mellow tone of the instrument suffers a distinct loss. 
Violins can be made as well now as ever, but the secret of 
properly varnishing them so as to retain the tone is a lost art. 

A factor in the acoustic properties of a house which is very 
often, underrated is the quantity of moisture in the construction. 
Shortly after the Colonial Theatre was finished it was visited 
by Annie Russell’s company, which included a number of actors 
who had been used to small houses and found themselves rather 
at a loss in the larger theatre, so that the management very soon 
began to receive complaints of the acoustic properties of the 
house. One of my friends specially took me to task for it, and 
declared that he could hear nothing at a performance. I 
investigated each complaint very carefully and could not find 
any distinct acoustic troubles. During the ensuing summer a 
few changes were made in the auditorium, and in the fall my 
friend met me and expressed great delight in the improvement 
we had made, and wished to know what it was we had done 
which had_,so thoroughly changed the acoustic-properties of the 
house, which were now perfect. I assured him all we had done 
was to change the colour of the draperies, which amused though 
did not convince him that we had made no radical change. 
Thinking the matter over since, however, I am inclined to 
believe that a change was wrought in the auditorium during 
the summer, consisting simply in the thorough drying of the 
house, and it is a fact which-has been quite amply demonstrated 
that an old building is less apt to give trouble than a new one, 
especially if the latter is of fireproof construction and necessarily 
very damp for quite a while after completion. 

The effect upon the acoustics of the heating and ventilation 
of a hall is not always easy to measure.. We know that sound- 
waves will travel with less distortion across a current of air than’ 
with it. When the sound-waves and the air are travelling in 
the same direction the sound is very apt to lose in clearness, 
and therefore the best way to heat an auditorium would appear 
to be to introduce the air from the bottom and take it out at the 
top, so that the currents would be at right angles to the sound- 
waves. . By sound-waves I mean in this connection the portions 
which go directly from the source of sound to the average 
observer.. Of course the waves are really spherical, and might 
be assumed to act and react from all directions. But the only 
waves which we can fairly consider are the direct ones. Theo- 
retically, at least, it would appear safer to as far as possible 
suppress the action of..all other waves, and in theory at least 
this can be done by rendering wall surfaces, &c., absorbent, but. 
practically I.do not know of its ever having been actually 
accomplished. . Very elaborate attempts were made in connec- 
tion with the large hall of the Trocadéro,-at Paris, to absorb the 
superfluous sound vibrations, but the results were quite unsatis- 
factory. » More recently, Professor Sabine has made some 
elaborate investigations to determine the coefficients of absorp- 
tion of, various substances and walls. These. coefficients are 
aids, hut are by no means infallible guides. In, fact, one of the | 
discouraging results of scientific investigations, is. that in most.| 


| entirely remedied. 


cases where deliberate attempts have been made to scientifically. ms 
solve in advance the acoustic properties of a house the results 
have been more or less failures. on SES Ss 
A hall which has a slight echo when empty will very often. 
be perfect when filled with people. Sound appears to travel : 
with less distortion in a low temperature than in a high one, 
within certain limits, at least. A carpet: on the floor tends to © 
slightly lessen the fulness of sound in a room which is only 
partially occupied, but in a theatre, for instance, when the hal] — 
is crowded I fail to detect any difference with carpeted or » 
uncarpeted floors. a Ue Samant 
There is no lack of confusing facts regarding acoustics, and: 
echoes especially are’ by no means easy to locate. In the | 
auditorium of the Colonial: Theatre the acoustics are as nearly © 
perfect as one could wish, but in the ticket office, a room about » 
6 by 17, and not over 8 feet high, with a hollow flooxatid the | 
re) 


walls lined with cases, there is a very pronounced and disagree. 

able echo which I have been utterly unable to either locate or — 
stop. In the building of the, Master Builders’ Association in ~ 
Boston there is a room about 20 by 30 and perhaps 14 feet - 
high, in which it is very difficult to speak: Sound has no ful. | 
ness and seems to keep back around one’s ears. Immediately. 
adjoining is a large room with probably twenty or thirty times + 
the cubic contents, in which the acoustic properties seem to be : 
perfect. The construction of the two rooms is identical, ] : 
have found it more often the fact that echoes or sound disturb- » 
ances will occur in small rooms than in larger rooms, If any: 


_one wants a practical illustration of how difficult it is to’ speak: 


and hear distinctly in a small space let him put his‘ head t inder i 
the clothes when he goes to bed and try to talk out loud, and + 


he will realise the difficulties that sometimes arise in a small 


room. I had some experience a short time since with two rooms’ » 
identical in construction, size, and finish, except that one hadtwo — 
chandeliers and the other one. The latter was abominable for - 
acoustics, and the first was apparently perfect. We added a _ 
chandelier in the second room, and the trouble seemed to be 
I am sure, however, that it would puzzle : 
any one to explain why so slight a change would make so much | 
difference. hE eis ork te ieee 
I have made many inquiries among musicians as to the ‘ 
best construction for an ordinary small music room such as — 
would be found in a private residence, and, summing up the ~ 
consensus of opinion, it would seem as if the following would © 
be pretty likely to insure good results. The floor should be of 
wood, uncovered, and laid over sleepers as small as possible, — 
and spaced not less than 6 or 8 inches apart, much in the © 
manner that the sounding board of an ordinary upright piano — 
is reinforced by battens. The floor boards had best be of 
clear white pine 4 or # inch thick, thus leaving an air space ' 
underneath between the battens. The walls up to a height - 
of about 7 feet should be panelled in soft wood and painted — 
white. Above that the walls should be slightly broken by — 
pilasters and the intervals cased with mirrors. The ceiling, — 
which should not ‘be less than 12 feet high, should be broken © 
by beamwork in each direction, the beams being recessed — 
8 or Io inches, and finally, if possible, there should be no~ 
outside walls. The room should be an oblong’in the relative - 
proportions of two to three, with a height a little less than the ~ 
width. And the piano should be placed in the middle of one 
end of the room, in such position that no two of the legs or 
supports would rest over the same floor beam. This con-~ 
struction has been tried to my knowledge twice with admirable » 
success, and as a result of experience seems to be justified. 
All of the foregoing is, of course, entirely empirical, and is” 
the result of personal observation. In time we will undoubtedly - 
bé in possession of exact knowledge with which we can deter-— 
mine the qualities of proposed halls as accurately as we now © 
determine our construction, but at present there are very few 
rules that bear the test of application, and all the scientific” 
data which I have ever seen published is nothing but the 
formulation of experience. pas 
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DECORATIVE ART AT TURIN. 
\ER little has been written as yet in English news- 
papers about the Turin Exhibition of Modern Decora-_ 
tive Art. Those who confine their artistic interests to the 
yearly picture shows will not, says the Zzes, consider this 
strange. Nor would such an exhibition appeal to critics who 
regard art merely as a branch of archeology. To any one, 
however, in whose eyes art is closely related to life—to modern — 
life as much as to life in past ages of the world—this first 
International Exhibition of the Decorative Art of our own time 
must suggest many thoughts, and must appear to be an event 
of profound significance. Especially should we in this country 
look with interest upon it, for the chief impulse towards the 
revolution of which the exhibition is a sign came undoubtedly” 
from our island. Peas: 3 
The. strange and, to Englishmen, the humiliating thing.1S- 
that in the galleries at Turin, England, the leader, in, they 
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'_yéspective Governments. 


\ of Austrian exhibits. 
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ig not far to seek. “Most of the other countries represented 
fave had the spending of large contributions from their 
Austria, for instance, has had 
erected in the grounds two delightful buildings for the display 
One is a small palace full of miscel- 
Janeous wares, the other a beautiful little villa, with its rooms 


| fitted up by different firms in perfect taste, illustrating all the 


latest ideas of domestic decoration.’ These buildings were 
designed by an architect in the service of the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and a large sum of money was granted in order to 


enable Austria to take a prominent place at the exhibition. | 


Belgium, again, has a section designed by a Government archi- 
a France, it is true, received no Government aid; but this is 

arcely noticeable, so admirably has individual enterprise done 
jts work. The English section alone is planned on: the regular 
old-fashioned exhibition model. ‘All the other sections are 
fitted up like spacious, sumptuous rooms—carpets, wall-papers, 
hangings, every accessory of adornment falling into an har- 
monious and ordered scheme. In the English section there 
are simply partitions, upon which the exhibits are ‘mostly 

laced, with a few quite ordinary showcases down the centre. 
Th themselves the exhibits do not compare, on the whole, at all 
unfavourably with those of other nations. There is a great 
deal- of good and interesting individual work. But»it is so 


oe and arranged that most of its effect is entirely lost. 
or 


| work of Mr. Voysey, Mr. Vigers and other designers. 
_ these. até so arranged, with cases and pieces of furniture 


| evét, ’ 


‘example, there is a very fair collection of wall-papers, the 
But 


in front of them, that half of them cannot be properly 
geen. Again, there is a charming harpsichord, designed 
by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch, which ought to be so placed ‘that 
évery detail of its decoration can be studied. It is, how- 
put against a wall, and certainly does. not leave 
upon the mind the complete impression of beauty which 
its designer intended. Then there are in the English section 
too many pictures of things. The photographs of the prin- 
cipal works of distinguished architects of the last twenty-five 
years are interesting and well deserve their place. But the 


| general effect left upon the spectator’s mind is that of a section 


im Which you are told what English artists and craftsmen are 


| doing, but which does not show you sufficiently their actual 


largely widened its influence. 


achievements. There is a fine piece of Morris tapestry anda 
number of Ford Madox Brown’s figure designs to show what 
were the ideals of an earlier generation. There is some good 
jewellery—too little of it, though ; there is a case of Mr. Benson’s 
copper wares for table use ; there are a few pieces of furniture, 
mostly sent by the Guild of Handicrafts, and there is some 
interesting metalwork. But the show does not make it appear, 
as it ought to do, that the first enthusiastic rapture of the 
English school of artistic craftsmanship has of late years 
Mr. Walter Crane, who went to 
Turin to arrange the exhibits collected by the Arts and Crafts 
Society, has a large exhibition of his own drawings and 
designs. He was specially asked to show these by the 
Organisers of the exhibition. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Crane’s work does not gain in effect by being seen in large 
quantities ata time. 


_- The Scottish section is set out with a good eye to effect and 


decorative charm. Everything is made the most of, and the 


€olour scheme against which the exhibits are shown up is 


attractive and interesting. Curious it is to notice how the 
Scottish nature, as soon as it is released from the bondage of 
severe form and colour, rushes to the opposite extreme. 
* Perfervidum ingenium Scotorum” once again. Mrs. Margaret 
Macdonald Mackintosh’s panels demand and obtain a great deal 
of attention. There are some amusing chairs—amusing in 
their fantastic shape and in the insistent hues of their 
upholstery. Théy are mostly too strange to be acceptable 
in daily life. 

_ The pleasantest furniture in the exhibition comes from 
Holland and Germany. There is a very charming room 
arranged by Professor Olbrich of Darmstadt, and filled by him 
with beautiful things of his own designing. In the Dutch 
section there is a delightful little bedroom that calls forth 
Constant admiration. The quiet charm and dignity of the 
furniture in these sections forms a curious contrast to the 
violence and eccentricity of many of the sets of chairs and 
tables and sideboards and cabinets in the French, Italian and 
‘Hungarian sections. The sort of things that we see in 
these latter resemble the furniture which was exhibited 
last year, upon the initiative of a well-meaning but mis- 
guided enthusiast, ‘at the South Kensington Museum. 
As a set-off, however, there is in the Hungarian section 
Some charming jewellery; in the Italian many examples of 
exquisite and powerful modelling (notably the bronzes of 
Signor Bialetti); and in the French section numbers of beauti- 
ful things—stuffs, glass, pottery, reliefs, enamels and so on— 
all showing the French love of form and the French admira- 
‘tion for all that is exquisite and daring in design. America 
thas a large but not very attractive section. There are some 
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jiovement, takés an insignificatit place. Oné reason for this 


good bronzes, of a size suitable to small rooms, and some 
interésting architects’ designs. It is astonishing. what an 
architect of resource and invention can do, eveh when he has 
to plan huge “sky-scrapers” fifteen and sixteéfi storeys high. 
A Very’pretty garden plan on the prim, formal model shows 
that the Americans are devoting some attention to this form: of 
outdoor decoration, which has rather fallen out ‘of favour in 
Europe. 
Most of the nations have seized upon the opportunity to: 
show not only what their art-craftsmen are thinking, but: how 
commercial firms are carrying out their ideas. ‘If this feature 
were pushed to an extreme, it would make the exhibition too 
much of a tradesman’s show. But this is not the case. ‘It is 


-apity that the opportunity was not offered to'a few English 


firms to prove what they can do in the way of decorating 
Houses. We have no need to fear comparison’in this ‘respect 
with the decorators from Paris, from Vienna and*from ‘other 
continental centres, whose wares‘obtain an excellent advertise- 
ment at Turin. eas biting 

©» The exhibition remains open until November. .Numberless 
English people on their way to Italy pass through Turifi in the 
course of the late summer and autumn: It would be a pity 
that any one interested in the recent developments'of decora- 
tive art should miss seeing an exhibition which offers:‘so much 
food for reflection and so much stimulus towards a just appre- 
ciation of ‘the attempt to bring more beauty into everyday life. 
They will see much that: must seem odd and,‘at first sight, 
unattractive. But thé’sum of their impressions will be pleasant 
and of good augury for the future... As it is with the objects 
exhibited, so is it with thé exhibition buildings. Some of these 
are restless and bizarre in effect, but the general appearance of 
the galleries is satisfying and even dignified, and they are set 
in the midst of a charming park, washed by the river, and filled 
with trees and green spaces. Especially good are the large 
figures in’ plaster which adorn the grounds and buildings. In 
this branch of art the Italians, who have lost the mastery of 
colour and composition, still’excel. _ ; 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


jis rake Phe most people in Ireland have some feeling for 
| their national cathedral, its true value from a_ historical 
and archzological standpoint has never been apprehended. 
Without attempting to write its history in full, says the /7zsz 
Times, afew brief notes on its’ past story may fittingly lead 
up to the discoveries and achievements of the almost 'accom- 
plished work of its restoration. The whole of the lands known 
as the Liberty of-St. Sepulchre, near. Dublin, were in 1190 
possessed by the Archbishop of Dublin, and on them was the 
older Irish church of St. Patrick de Insula. The Liberty of 
St. Patrick’s, as created by Comyn, was walled and fortified 
and: dignitaries’ houses were built. They were; however, not 
maintained. We read of the unfortunate dignitaries in the 
sixteenth century that, “ Being so daily and hourly preid and 
molested by their prowling mountain neighbours, they 
were forced to ‘suffer their buildings to fall into decay, 
and embayed themselves within the city walls.” Whether 
or not John Comyn, the founder, actually built’ the 
cathedral — indeed, only’ a superficial knowledge of the 
history of architecture is required to prove the ordinary guide- 
books wrong in attributing to that prelate a form of Early 
English architecture unknown in his day—the conception of a 
cathedral establishment formed by him and carried on by his 
successor is extremely noble and beautiful. The ground-plan, 
as a study’on paper, shows a perfection of proportion and 
symmetry unexampled in England. It reveals itself, according 
to Sir Thomas Drew, as “the design of a mathematical mind 
which arrived at the proportions of a Latin cross by the placing 
together a number of absolutely uniform equilateral triangles.” 
Through more than six centuries this design was obscured and 
inappreciable, since poverty and vicissitude had left it un- 
finished. Its north and south transepts were walled ‘off 
in separation, and its lady chapel assigned to Huguenot 
settlers as a  built-off church. It was ‘reserved for 
the nineteenth century, when Sir Benjamin Lee Guin- 
ness began his munificent work of restoration, to reveal 
again to the citizens of Dublin how noble and impressive a 
church they possessed. And now in the twentieth century 
many will doubtless be surprised and gratified to learn of even 
fresh discoveries to heighten the national pride in the national 
cathedral. But first it may be asked, “If St. Patrick’s was 
restored in 1865, how comes it to need further restoration in 
1901?” The answer is a very simple one. When in 1865 Sir 
Benjamin Lee Guinness removed obstructions, restored the 
church to its original form and otherwise embellished it, 
the Early English Easter chapels, restored in 1845, ap- 
peared still perfect. Unfortunately a disastrous mistake 
had been made as to the stone used. Instead of the 
ancient wrought stone used in Medieval building, brought 
from the famous oolite quarries of Somersetshire, soft Caen 
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stone was imported, with which a brief fifty. years of 
the Irish climate played utter havoc. As is well known, when 
Dean Jellett came to his deanery in 1892, he found the eastern 
end of his cathedral not merely in a dilapidated, but a 
dangerous state. So extensive was the damage, and so great 
the expense even of shoring-up, that, but for the timely 
generosity of Lord Iveagh, the cathedral would now be stand- 
ing propped on a forest of timber balks, or perhaps not stand- 
ing at all. In. the course of restoring the choir aisles, the 
delightful discovery was made that under plasterwork of the time 
of William and Mary real and beautiful work of the thirteenth 
century had been hidden for many generations. Further, on 
June 18, as some will remember, the exact site of the 
original well of St. Patrick was discovered by Mr. Spencer 
Harty, within a few feet of the very place Sir Thomas 
Drew had predicted. The well itself was not in evidence 
owing to the diversion of the mischievous river Poddle ; but 
the spot was marked by an ancient cross, of archaic typé, 
pointing plainly to the old Celtic church, the far-off Irish 
St. Patrick’s, before the Anglo-Norman cathedral. These two 
discoveries would in Italy, France or England evoke the 
liveliest interest and enthusiasm. But Lord Iveagh has done 
more. The great* organ—no longer blocking the north 
transept—will be placed in a new organ chamber, 30 feet above 
the choir, reached by a lovely spiral staircase of stone, copied 
from one in Mayence Cathedral. The organ, while retaining 
its most famous stops, is, provided with the newest system of 
hydraulic blowing ; some of ‘its pipes are 33 feet long and 
6 feet in diameter. By an interesting coincidence the 
service of its dedication has been fixed to take place 
‘on June 18, the anniversary of the finding of St. Patrick’s Well. 
Would it not be well that some sign, say, an Irish cross, should 
mark the spot of undistinguished corporation ground where it 
now lies unnoted? One rejoices to learn that the ugly iron 
railings, suggestive of prison bounds, are to be removed, and 
green sward allowed to reach right up to the cathedral, after 
the fashion designed by its founder. 

The manner in which the new flying buttresses and organ- 
chamber have been added, and the roof and transepts restored 
in complete harmony with their magnificent thirteenth-century 
character, and following their prototypes of Wells and Salis- 
bury, reflects the greatest credit on Sir Thomas Drew, the 
architect ; Mr. Ferrar, the clerk of the works; the builders, 
Messrs. John Thompson, of Peterborough, and their skilled 
workmen. 

Irishmen and women will, we hope, awake before long to 
the great beauty of their restored inheritance. 


BRITISH COINS. 


ee mode of coining in this country in 1289 was as 

follows. The metal was first cast from the melting pot 
into long bars. These bars were cut with shears into square 
pieces of exact weight ; then with the tongs and hammer they 
were forged into a round shape, after which they were blanched 
—that is, made white and refulgent by nealing or boiling, and 
afterwards stamped or impressed to make them perfect money. 
This'method continued till the screw was applied to coinage in 
the French mint in the sixteenth century, but not to ours 


before 1661, when it was used, together with the old method of 


coining by the hammer, until the latter was wholly laid aside 
in 1662. After the introduction of the mill the preservation of 
the outer edge of coins was frst attempted by placing a grain- 
ing so as to form a regular circle on the outside of the legend, 
quite to the edge of the coin. The earliest specimen is of 
Elizabeth’s reign; legends on the edge first occur in 1651; 
milling, with the strokes at right angles across the edge, in 
1663 ; with diagonal strokes in 1669, with angular strokes in 
1739, after which appears the method still in use. 

Gold was first (except among the Britons) coined by 
Henry III.; silver through all the periods; copper, except 
James’s farthing tokens, first in 1672; tin in 1684. Leaden 
tokens, called Plumbei Anglize, were in use as early as the 
end of the reign of Henry VII., and latten, tin, pewter, leather, 
&c, have been used by tradesmen, on the token principle, 
from the days of Elizabeth, perhaps earlier. 

he cross upon Anglo-Saxon coins and in the Norman 
reigns is said to have been deeply impressed, that the coins 
might be divided into halves for halfpence and quarters for 
farthings, which practice, says Hoveden, continued till the time 
of Henry I. Leake denies this, but there is a passage in 
Whitaker's “Richmondshire” which shows that coins were 
actually halved and quartered for currency The crosses were 
exhibited under almost every possible form before the 32nd 
of Henry III. Then, says Ruding, “The only difference 
between his earlier and later coinages is that in the former 
the cross is bounded by the inner circle and has four pellets in 
each quarter, whilst in the latter it extends to the outer circle 
and the number of pellets is reduced to three. To this de- 
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scription his gold penny forms the only exception, dt Wai, 
entire possession of, the coins until Henry VIL. - (ste, but 
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latter. end..of the.reign;of James I.?- + 5 » 1° a: eee 
The full face exclusively was adopted by John, and con. 
tinued, by all.the succeeding monarchs until the side face was 
introduced 19 Henry VII.. The last silver pieces upon which . 
any of our princes have been represented with a full face are 
shillings, of Edward VI... ay “4 ae. 
The most ancient British coins are impressed on one side 
only and have no legend, only a device ; those which have 
both an obverse and reverse are also without legend, exce 
the coins of Sego[nax] and Cunobeline, with Camu[lodunum] 
and Tascio.. Ruding disproves all existing elucidations, and 
whether the following new remarks deserve attention shall be 
left to the decision of the reader. It seems to be enerally 
allowed that the coins thus marked belong to Cunobe ine, who 
was a Roman tributary king. It also appears from the coins 
in Ruding, which have this word, that their types are Roman, 
Melting pots or crucibles were made of an earth called tasco- 
nium, because that only would stand the fire :—“Catini fiunt 
(says Pliny) ex tasconio. Hec est .terra alba similis argilla 
neque alia afflatum ignemque et ardentem materiam tolerat.” 
L. xxxiv..c. 4. May it therefore be inferred that Tascio, like 
Augo for Augusto, is an abbreviation of Tasconio, and that the 
word may mean other coins melted down anew and stamped 
with Roman symbols to comply, with their usual policy that 
the coinage should always recognise their dominion? = 
Some coins appropriated to the early Anglo-Saxons before - 
their conversion to Christianity, have either no legends or 
letters, the meaning of which has never been ascertained, The 
money of the Heptarchic kings has the name of the monarch 
on the obverse and that of the moneyer,on the reverse, or after 
a certain period the place of the mintage. There also occur 
coins of saints and prelates with their names on the obverse, 
as STPETR. (Sancti Petri); ,.SCEAD (Sancti Eadmundi); 
IAENBHRIT. AREP. (/aenbirht Archiep.), &c. - The sole 
monarchs have the same names of the kings with REX only, 
or REX ANGLO, and the names both of the moneyer and mint 
on the reverse. The Norman kings continue the same prac- 
tice, with very rare exceptions, Henry III. being the first king 
who has numerals after his name, though Dvo follows the 
name upon a penny supposed of William II. DNS HYB first 
appears on the coins of Edward I., and in the same reign 
occurs the last instance of the moneyer’s name upon the 
reverse. DVX AQVT. first appears upon the coins under the 
three Edwards. Mottoes on the legends appear to have 
commenced with Edward III., and the. first to have been 
POSUI DEUM ADJUTOREM MEUM, in allusion to the prosecu- 
tion of his title to France, which. motto was continued down 
to the union of the kingdoms, except upon the country mints — 
of Henry VIII., the bad money of Edward VI. and the groats 
of Queen Mary. From this period to the time of Henry VIII. 
the mottoes are religious, but with that reign begin the rosa 
sine spina, conceits and classical phrases. These are very 
numerous and are detailed in Leake and Ruding. The decus 
et tutamen introduced temp. Charles II. still, or but recently 
subsisted. ee 
The first named mint upon coins is Camu for Camelodunum 
(on coins of Cunobeline), and Ver. for Verulam. These on 
British coins, but the earliest instance among the Anglo-Saxons 
is that of Baldred, king of Kent, anno 805-823 ; nevertheless, 
the practice does not appear to have become general till the 
time of Athelstan, and was not entirely disused till the reign of 
Elizabeth. yee 
Ruding says that the earliest specimens of mint-marks are 
to be found in the Durham mint of Edward L., that they first — 
appear upon the regal coins of Edward III., that in the reign 
of Henry VI. they began to be varied, and that their number 
increased very rapidly in that of Edward IV. They were not 
entirely disused till the time of Charles II, a discontinuance 
ascribed to the introduction of the mill and screw. . aie 
Moneyers’ names appear upon coins, usually on the reverse, 
but sometimes on the obverse (the name of the monarch being 
removed to the other side), as early as the seventh century. 
Sometimes the names of two moneyers occur on the same coin. 
This nomination of the moneyers is to be found no lower than 
the reign of Edward I. ape 
Numerals.—1. Roman first appear on coins of Henry II1.; 
2. Arabic on those of Henry VIII. ye 
The most ancient British coins are without busts and 
legends, having only'a horse or hog (the most general patterns), 
an ox’s head, rude lines, representations of the sun, &c, whic 
are succeeded by barbarous human heads, figures with spears, 
riding, running or in chariots, &c. .The Anglo-Saxon without 
busts and legends haye the uniform obverse of a bird. Fillets. 
of pearls and crescents distinguish the Anglo-Saxon kings of - 
the Heptarchy, and rude kinds of crowns with rays, and pearls 
are mixed with fillets among the sole monarchs. The sceptre 
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rst appears on coins of Ethelred II. Edward III. in the ship 
js the earliest variation from a bust in the regal coins; the 
jangel of Henry VI. has only the figure of St. Michael piercing 
‘he dragon, and succeeding sovereigns have coins with only 
e arms, badges, &c., for an obverse. 

|, The«most ancient British coins are convex, the obverse 
plank, and on the concave side are a horse, or rude figure, like 
\he obverses before mentioned. Upon the coins with legends 
Roman devices are most numerous. The first Anglo-Saxon 
jyithout bust or legend have no reverse, except in one instance 
probably a forgery), where we find Romulus and Remus with 
Ne wolf, a type repeated on the penny of: Ethelbert, king of 
Kent. - The reverses of the royal Anglo-Saxon coins are nearly 
ill names of moneyers and mints, but monograms occasionally 
‘appear ; and on a coin of Edward the Martyr is the hand of 
Providence, with the letters A and Q, the only instance in 
which Greek characters are found on any coins of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchs. The reverses of the Norman kings down to 
Edward I. consist of the names of the moneyer and mint, 
encircling crosses. with pellets, fleur-de-lis, &c., and this 
avourite device of the cross and pellets occurs even so late as 
on the halfpenny of James I. After the reign of Edward III. 
vhis ancient pattern is, however, often superseded by. devices 
-sonnected with heraldry, as the royal arms, badges, crowns, 
jeur-de-lis, lions, &c., disposed within fancy rosettes, quarter- 
foils and other borders. The most singular reverse, in one 
sense a national insult, is that on the halfpenny of Charles II., 
where the portrait of Britannia is that of the Duchess of 
Richmond, the king’s mistress. 

From the time of Athelstan, with some few exceptions, the 
aame of the town was added on the reverse, mostly to that of 
‘he moneyer, probably in conformity to his law, that the money 
jhould be coined within some town. 

_ An uniform. type of the coins was first. adopted by 
Henry III. From the Conquest until this time, with the excep- 
sion of the coins of Henry II..and the obverse of those of 
fohn, a great variety prevailed in the impressions both of the 
obverse and reverse. 
_ There are no positive proofs of British coins contem- 
aoraneously with the time of Czsar. The coins which are all 
Attributed to the early British kings may belong to some other 
ation. ‘The far greater part of them are without any legend, 
ind in the rest are to be found only initial letters or at most 
jingle syllables, which are applicable to the names of Gaulish 
orinces mentioned by Czsar or Tacitus. It is possible that 
the coins which bear them might have been imported into 
Britain, and notwithstanding Borlase’s denial of the assimila- 
ion between Gaulish and British coins, the horse and hog, the 
most common symbols of the earliest era, appear simul- 
‘aneously upon the coins of both ‘nations. After the Roman 
hintage was introduced the conformity may be reasonably 
supposed to have partially or generally ceased. If these coins 
are really British, their origin (says Ruding) must be referred 
jo some period subsequent to Czsar’s second invasion, ‘and 
qrior to Cunobeline’s improvement of his coins, in imitation of 
‘he Roman money. The earliest coin which can with any pro- 
ability be attributed to any particular British monarch bears 
apon it the letters Sego, probably for Sego[nax], one of the 
‘our Kentish kings, who by ‘the command of Cassivelan 
attacked Czesar’s camp upon his second arrival in Britain. To 
this coin succeeded Cunobeline’s money, evidently borrowed from 
‘the Roman model, but after his decease the second subjugation 
of Britain took place under Claudius, and the Britons were so 
completely subjugated that the edict ordaining all money 
jurrent among them to bear the Roman Imperial stamp was 
itrictly enforced, and no British money appears afterwards. 
Notwithstanding Verulamium, &c, in lists of Roman coins, 
Ruding says that no Roman coin bearing the name of a British 
‘own has yet been discovered. 
| The Saxons brought with them their coinage from the 
Continent. Sceattz are known of the early kings of Kent, 
some of which must have been struck within the sixth century, 
ind there are others so similar to them in type as to justify 
‘heir appropriation to the same people, but which, from their 
symbols, were evidently coined before - their conversion to 
vhristianity, and were therefore probably brought with them 
tom the Continent. “ It is known only concerning the 
Heptarchic coins, that the money was of equal weight and 
orobable fineness with the later Anglo-Saxon pennies, and that 
she moneyers stamped their names upon it, but that the custom 
of adding the place of mintage was of very rare occurrence, 
and almost solely confined: to the ecclesiastical coins of 
Canterbury. There were no gold coins. The most ancient 
40in was of silver, and called Sceatta. The precise value is 
Ancertain, but it was the smallest coin known among the 
Daxons at the end of the seventh century. The next 
Soin in point of antiquity is the penny, which appears 
‘n the year 688, though the time of its introduction is 
anknown. It was of silver, and was probably not known 
0 the Saxons before their arrival in Britain. Besides 
these, there was ‘the half-ling, or hal-penny, likewise of silver, 
| 
| 
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as was probably the feorth-ling or feondvng, the fourth 
part, or farthing. Next to this were the stycas, of brass, two 
of which were equal to one farthing. These stycas are the 
minuta of Domesday Book, whence our mite; but all of the 
kind yet discovered are from the mints of the Northumbrian 
kings, or of the archbishops of York. Every one of these coins, 
except the farthing, is to be found in cabinets. Besides these, 
there was probably the triens, which divided the penny into 
three equal parts.. The mancus, the mark, the ora, the shilling 
and the thrimsa were only money of account, not actual coins; 
and if the mancus was ever current it was of foreign mintage. 
The earliest Sceatta known is of Ethelbert I., king of Kent 
from 561 to 616. The first penny (though it is probably older) 
is that of Ethelbert II. between 749 and 760. The most 
elegant specimens of Anglo-Saxon coinage, supposed by Italian 
artists, are those of Offa, king of Mercia from 758 to 796. 


RUSKIN HALL, OXFORD. 


MEETING in support of the movement to place Ruskin 
Hall, Oxford, on a firm financial basis, has been held at 
the London residence of Lady O’Hagan. The Duke of Argyll, 
who presided, pointed out that Ruskin Hall did not aim at 
enabling its students to “get on.” It did not wish to turn 
honest working men into superfluous journalists or school- 
masters. Each student was stimulated to seek knowledge in 
order to help his fellow men; and nothing had so greatly 
cheered its directors in their work as the splendid evidence 
which their students’ letters had given that they were striving 
to realise that ideal. Their extension lectures emphasised the 
necessity of systematic and purposeful education on the part 
of reform forces everywhere. They adhered rigidly to the 
special ideal of Ruskin Hall, that not all knowledge was power, 
but only that knowledge which enabled a man to deal intelli- 
gently with the problems which confronted him. To carry 
out in a measure that ideal all the courses were arranged with 
relation to the social and industrial problems which were now 
agitating modern thought. They were endeavouring to follow 
out the ideal of Mr. Ruskin that there should be nothing 
meretricious or false in what they undertook, and that every- 
thing should be done in a spirit of truth and devotion to duty 
and to art. They were doing a great deal towards lightening 
the lives of their fellow-citizens. He congratulated them on 
their work, and hoped they would have a very useful and 
prosperous career. From the programme they had put before 
them they seemed to be following the right path, and not to 
have taken the name of Ruskin in vain. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman said that in Scotland univer- 
sities had existed for generations, and they had succeeded in 
doing the very thing which Ruskin Hall was founded to 
accomplish, namely, to bring learning of the highest pitch 
and tone down to working men and those classes who in 
England had to a large extent been debarred from it. Any- 
thing which could induce the spread of the highest learning 
among the masses of the people, and do it, not in a patronising 
way, but in a way that would interest them and bring them 
into immediate sympathy with it, was of great value, and he 
could imagine nothing which could be more beneficial to the 
country. The old saying of a poet about a little knowledge 
being a dangerous thing had done more harm probably than 
any other twenty axioms of the sort that had ever been uttered. 
There was just enough truth in it to make it dangerous and 
mischievous. There could be no harm in taking people and 
teaching them what they did not know, as long as their heads 
were not turned by it and as. long as they did not think they 
knew a great deal more than they really did. An institution 
like Ruskin Hall would give precisely the learning, and inspire 
precisely the sort of spirit which was desired, without . having 
an undue disturbing influence on those who were subject to it. 
He trusted that an institution which was capable of doing so 
much good would live long and prosper. 

Mr. Dennis Hird, the Warden, said that the Ruskin Hall 
was not connected with the University. They did not give 
classical, commercial, technical, or artistic education. . Their 
main endeavour was to give a civic education. It had seemed 
to the founders that in this country the duties of the citizen 
had been rather overlooked and put in the background. They 
accordingly turned their attention to that subject. Their 
education did not equip a man to go out and make a living. 
They did not’ teach him anything which was marketable. 
They endeavoured to teach him the history of institutions, 
ideas and men, and so to make him an intelligent citizen in 
whatever branch of life he might be. Ruskin Hall was, taking 
an important part in what they hoped was an_ intellectual 
awakening in the country. Their present hall had been bought 
up, and they would have to find headquarters elsewhere. They 
were accordingly making their first appeal to the public to aid 
them financially in securing a house of their own. Already 
they had received promises from two gentlemen of 1,000/. each, 
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and thé “Amalgamated ‘Society of Engineers were going to 
miake'a levy of oné penny:a member in aid of their funds. 

yt A resolution ‘was adopted: expressing: the hearty approval 
ofthe /meéting “of the «work which -is being done at Ruskin 
Hall, ‘atid ’a*hope that it would ‘receive all the financial support 
it ‘So fully @esetveds 7 okey Iw exoretdidm et) no ran 


' EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART. 
AN exhibition of work by students of the School of Applied 
4X Art has been opened. There is a remarkable collection 
of illustrations of old Scottish plasterwork and old furniture, of 
painting and mural decorations, a series of drawings of plaster- 
work from Scottish houses, and studies of stained glass. The 
students of the school have been successful this year in carry- 
ing off a large proportion of the prizes offered in London, 
together with the travelling bursaries presented by the school 
itself. The Lord=fustree-Clerk; in declaring the exhibition 
open, said this school was started nine years ago, and filled what 
was felt to be Avery great 'wahtlin'the city of Edinburgh. 
They, had no. proper scponl, for gh, training of technical art, 
and it was felt that .theré, was..a, want in the training’ of 
those who went ‘in for. applied art... It:.was not till. the 
Board of Manufactures, who took a very great interest in these 
matters, moved that they were able, to. get this school. And 
the question was whether it was to be carried on or not. Like 
most questions in this world, it was a question of money. They 
had spent upwards of 9,000/., and. they had works of art for the 
purpose of instruction. which were valued at 5,300/. For years 
they had had excellent assistance from the municipality, but 
lately the Council had felt inclined not to be so liberal as they 
had been in'the past. But he hoped they would be roused to 
take a further interest in the school, which was doing a very 
great and important work. He thought there was no place in 
the United Kingdom which had more claim to have a school 
of technical art than Edinburgh. If they had had such a 
school scmé years ago in Edinburgh, they would not have 
had such a considerable number of monstrosities of archi- 
tecture on the face of Edinburgh, which although they had 
failed to. make her ugly, kept her from being as_beauti- 
ful as she might be. He wished somebody would take 2 
or 3 lbs. of dynamite and lay it beneath the monument which 
most people called “ Nelson’s Monument,” but which he called 
“‘Nelson’s telescope,” and by blowing it up make it into a 
comfortable ruin. This school had been organised by voluntary 
effort, and he did trust it would, be supported in the future as 
well as it had been in the past. A notion had got abroad that 
this was a school for architects, It was nothing of the sort. It 
was:a school for all those who desired to be trairied in technical 
art, This school must either go on flourishing or stop. There 
was no medium course, and unless the Corporation of the city 
of Edinburgh supported the school he did not see how it could 
be carried on at all. He felt sure that if the city would only 
show itself interested in this noble work they would be able to 
get some assistance from headquarters for the purpose of 
making it more efficient than it is now. 


TESSERE. 
Coronation Records. .- 


12 England, after the kingdoms of the Heptarchy had become 
united, we find the ceremony of coronation continually 
alluded to in the Saxon Chronicle, under the term zehalzoo, 
by which is expressed that the king was hallowed or conse- 
erated. Kingston-upon-Thames was the place wheré the 
Saxon sovereigns were crowned during nearly the whole of the 
tenth century. Edgar, who succeeded to the throne in 959, is 
said to have been crowned either at Kingston or at Bath. 
Edward the Confessor was crowned at Winchester in 1042. 
The copy of the gospels upon which the Saxon kings were 
sworn at their coronations is believed to be still preserved 
amongst the Cottonian Manuscripts in the British Museum, in 
‘the volume Tib. A. ii. Harold and William the Conqueror 
were crowned at Westminster. It was customary with, the 
Norman kings to be crowned more than once. Henry II. 
crowned his eldest son and associated him with himself in the 
administration during his own life. In one or two instances in 
the Norman times we find the regnal years of our kings dated 
from their coronations only ; the previous time, between the 
predecessor’s death and the performance of the inaugural 
ceremony, was considered as an interregnum. This is a fact 
of no small importance to those who would accurately fix the 
dates of public instruments and transactions in the reigns of 
Richard I., John and their successors. The first English 
‘coronation of which we have any detailed account is that of 
Richard I., in the histories of Diceto and Bromton. An 
account of all the formalities observed at that of Richard II, 
taken from the Close Rolls, is to be found in Rymer’s 
‘‘Foedera,” the old edition, vol. vii. p. 157. Froissart has 
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given a shott but interesting narrative of the coronation o 
Henry IV. The details of the English coronations of Henry V 
and VI., and of the latter in France, are contained. in: th 
Cottonian Manuscripts, Tib. E. viii. and Nero C. ix. «Hall anc 
Grafton have described the ceremonies: at the coronation 9 
Richard. III, ~The account of the coronation of Henry VII], 
with the king’s oath prefixed, interlined and altered with hi: 
own hand, is likewise preserved in the Cottonian Manuscrip 
already mentioned, Tib. E. viii. ‘The oath; with its interlinea 
tions, 1s engraved.in facsimile in the first volume of the seconc 
series of Ellis’s “Original ‘Letters illustrative of Englis} 
History.” Fuller, in his “Church History,” and Bilis’ 
“Letters,” 1st Ser, detail the particulars of the coronation 6 
Charles I. -Several editions of the Form and Order 6 
Charles II.’s: coronation:at Scone in 1651 were published at th 
time in 4to at Aberdeen ; reprinted at London in folio, 166c 
and the entertainment of Charles II. in his passage throug! 
London to his coronation, with a narrative of the ceremony.a 
the coronation; by John Ogilby, with plates by Hollar, folic 
London, 1662. , Sandford’s “History of the Coronation o 
James II.,” folio, London, 1687, illustrated with very numerou 
engravings,-is the most complete of all our works upon Englis 
coronations' published by authority. That of George IV., 0 
which two portions only appeared, was far more splendid, wit} 
coloured plates, but remains unfinished. A very ancient MS 
of the ceremonial of crowning the emperors at Aix-la-Chapell 


was purchased at the last of the sales of Prince Talleyrand’ 


libraries by the late Mrs. Banks, and is now among the manu 
scripts in the British Museum. Of foreign published coronz 
tions, that of Charles V. at Bologna as emperor, in 1530, is on 
of the most curious, engraved in a succession of plates upon 
roll of considerable length. The “Sacre de Louis XV., Ro 
de France et de Navarre, dans l’Eglise de Reims, Octobre 2: 
1722,” is a work of pre-eminent splendour, full of finishe 
engravings. The “Description of the Ceremonies at thi 
Coronation of Napoleon as Emperor of France, with “hi 
Consort Josephine, December 2, 1804,” is a work of equal size 
but the engravings are chiefly in outline, folio, Paris, 180; 
There is a volume, with engravings, of the coronation of th 
Empress Anne of Russia, folio, Petersburg, 1731, and man 
others might be enumerated. The formulary which has serve 
as the general model for the English coronations since th 
time of Edward IIL. is the “Liber Regalis,” deposited in tt 
archives of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and ke 
with a religious care. It is supposed to have been written fc 
the particular instructions of the prelates who attended at th 
coronation of King Richard II. and his queen. Copies of thi 
manuscript, without its illuminations, are preserved in one ¢ 
two libraries. .The substance of the ceremonial directed 1 
it is abridged in Strutt’s “Manners and Customs,” ve Li 
Pp. 22-37. vie 
Antique Crowns. : 


The earliest use of a crown is attributed to Janus Bifron 
the reputed inventor of ships and coinage, whence many coir 
of Greece, Italy and Sicily bear the head of Janus on one sic 
and a ship or a crown on the reverse. Judging from Homer 
silence, it does not appear to have been adopted amongst th 
Greeks of the heroic ages as a reward of merit, nor as a festi\ 
decoration, for it is not mentioned amongst the luxuries of th 
delicate Phzeacians, nor of the suitors ; but a golden crow 
decorates the head of Venus in the hymn to that goddess. I 
first introduction as an honorary reward is attributable to th 
athletic games, in some of which it was bestowed as a pri 
upon the victor, from whence it was adopted in the Roma 
circus. It was the only one contended for by the Spartans | 
their gymnic contests, and. was worn by them when going | 
battle. The Romans refined upon the practice of the Greek 
and invented a great variety of crowns formed of difiere 
materials, each with a separate appellation and appropriated | 
a particular purpose. Golden crowns, without any particul: 
designation, were frequently presented out of compliment | 
one individual to another, and by a general to a soldier wh 
had in any way distinguished himself. The Greeks in gener 
made but little use of crowns as rewards of valour im tl 
earlier and better periods of their history, except § 
prizes in the athletic contests; but previous to the time | 
Alexander crowns of gold were profusely distributed, among 
the Athenians at least, for every trifling feat, whether clv 
naval or military, which, though lavished without much 4i 
crimination as far as regards the character of the receivin 
parties, were still subjected to certain legal restrictions | 
respect of the time, place and mode in which they were Co 
ferred. They could not be presented but in the publ 
assemblies, and with the consent, that is, by suffrage, of th 
people, or by the senators in their council, or by the tribes | 
their own members, or by the demotai to members. of the 
own demos. According to the statement of Aeschines, tt 
people could not lawfully present crowns in any place exce] 
in their assembly, nor the senators except in the senate-houst 
nor, according to the Same authority, in the theatre, which 3 
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owever, denied by Demosthenes ; nor at: the public: games, 

if any crier there proclaimed the crowns he was subject to 
timia. Neither could any person holding an office receive a 
wn whilst he was hypeuthunos—that is, before he had passed 
jis accounts. But crowns were sometimes presented by 
joreign cities to particular citizens... This, however, could not 
»e done until the ambassadors from those cities had obtained 


jonour was intended had undergone a public. investigation, 
‘n which the whole course of his life was submitted to a strict 
jaquiry. 
1S Leopold Cicognara. 

After serving the State of Modena in many ways, Count 


' 
1s 
| | an was in 1808 appointed president of the Academy of 
‘he Fine Arts at Venice ; an office for which he was well quali- 
: ied no less by the public-spirited zeal with which he discharged 
{than by his knowledge of art itself and the literature belong- 
sng to it. From this.epoch in his life may be dated the com- 
‘nencement of his career as a writer, during which he enriched 
he literature of art by many important works. In 1808 he 
mblished a treatise on “The Beautiful” (“Il Bello”). This 
lta succeeded by his great work, “The History of Modern 
iculpture” (“Storia della Scultura dal suo’ risorgimento. in 
italia al Secolo di Napoleone”), an undertaking to which hé had 
een urged by his friends Giordani, D’Aginéourt’and Schlegel. 
‘tis in three folio volumes, thé first of which’ appeared in 1816 
ind the last in 1818,.and contains about .180 outline. plates, 
ixhibiting a vast number of subjects from the-earliest, period— 
‘he age of the Pisaniand Donatello-—to that of Canova, toa notice 
\f whose works the whole of the seventh or last book is devoted. 
Although fastidious criticism has taxed it with some. defects, it 
5undeniably a performance of great research and erudition, 
‘ringing down.to the present century the history of the art from 
he point at which it had been left by D’Agincourt, who him- 
elf had taken it up where Winckelmann had quitted it. 
Sesides a vast body of information as to the professed Subject, 
‘his work also embraces much subsidiary matter of great 
aterest, particularly the descriptive and historical notices of 
it, Mark’s at Venice, the cathedrals of Milan and Orvieto, St. 
Yeter’s and many other Basilicze. ° His next publication was a 
atalogue raisonné, in two thick 8vo volumes, of his own 
brary; an immense collection of works in every department of 
‘ne fine arts. This is a most valuable addition to. biblio- 
Yaphy, and shows that Cicognara spared no cost in the pursuit 
fhis favourite studies. He likewise produced a work entitled 
|Memorie per servire alla Storia della Calcografie” and 
‘umerous articles relative to subjects of art and artists, printed 
i various journals, but never unfortunately given afterwards to 
ae world in a collective form. Even had he produced none of 
ae works above enumerated, the name of Cicognara would 
ave been transmitted to posterity with honour by the two 
plendid architectural yolumes, entitled “Le Fabbriche. piu 
*spicue di Venezia,” 1815-20, of which the greater share of 
ge literary part and the chief conduct of the work belong to 
im, although he was assisted in it by Diedo and Selva, who 
junished the accounts of many of the buildings. It is illus- 
vated with 250 engravings of the most interesting structures of 
Tenice. 


Saxon Building. 


| Our Saxon ancestors undoubtedly were far less skilled in 
tchitecture than those of succeeding ages; but it would be a 
stake to suppose that their churches, even after the general 
doption of stone and lime masonry, were mere rude, un- 
dorned structures. Those specimens of their workmanship 
‘hich remain to the present day evince that they certainly 
aid some attention not only to ornament in general, but even 
) sculpture ; witness the tower of Barnack Church, Northamp- 
shire, and Sompting Church, Sussex. We can scarcely 
Nagine that while much. intercourse was maintained with the 
/ontinent, which assuredly was the case, art as then known 
hd practised there was less cultivated in this country than at 
j€same period in Ireland, and the researches of Petrie have 
Afficiently established the fact that many of the ruins remain- 
1g in his country date much earlier than the Norman invasion 
f England, those edifices even now exhibiting much construc- 
ve skill, and in many instances proving the care and labour 
Mployed upon their adornment. But, in addition to any 
Merences we may draw, ancient writers actually bear testi- 
jony both to. the opinion formed in their day of the early 
cclesiastical edifices, and also to the attention and expense 
€stowed upon supplying them with whatever was considered 
ecessary and appropriate for their sacred purposes. Thus 
Texham Church, built by Bishop Wilfrid, a.D. 674, is styled a 
fonderful work, “mitabile opus,” and Ripon was indebted to 
1€Same munificent ‘prelate for a highly commended church. 
lis Successor, Acca, is said to have added to his church 
atious beauties and tare works: “ecclesic sue eédificium 
lultifario decore ac mirificis ampliavit operibus.” The follow- 
'§ quotation of Professor Willis likewise will show the 
Pimion upon this subject of a very competent judge :—“ That 
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yermission from the people, and the party for whom the. 
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many of the Saxon churches were erected of.stone, and on . 
plans of. great complexity, with crypts, triforia, clerestories, , 
central towers, and other parts resembling in arrangement the . 
Norman churches, can hardly be doubted from the descriptions © 
that have been preserved to us,” 


The Etruscans. 


The Etruscans in all civilising art were exceedingly in 
advance of the other nations of Italy. They belong, indeed, , 
to the era of Phcenicia and of Egypt rather than of Greece, 
although in their later period they borrowed largely from the 
plastic skill of Corinth. Their tombs’ and their magnificent - 
walls still testify to their luxury and industrial power. Their’; 
fleets commanded the seas, and their heavy-armed infantry 3 
were unmatched on the land before Rome existed as a-citys 
Their nobles were priests, as often in Asia’ Minor; -the, 
ecclesiastical system was ancient and very peculiar, and the ' 
use of letters familiar to them in very early times. Their - 
alphabet’ was a modification of the Phoenician, and what 
deserves remark, like all the people of western Asia, they wrote . 
from right to left. Like the Egyptians, they loved to cover 
the inner walls of their tombs with: painting, and besides, to. 
stock them with valuable pottery and furniture to such an’ 
extent that the moderns, though knowing but a. few words of ; 
their language, have recovered a surprising:acquaintance with: 
their daily life. “The internal history of Etruria,” says Mr. 
Dennis, ‘is written on the mighty walls of her cities: and: on 
other architectural monuments,’on’ her’ roads, her: sewers, her’. 
tunnels, but above all in her sepulchres. It is to be read ons 
graven rocks, and on the painted walls of tombs. .. But its chief.) 
chronicles are inscribed’ on sarcophagi and cinerary urns, on: 
vases and goblets, on mirrors and’ other articles in bronze, and«{ 
a thousand et cetera of personal adornment, and of domestic: ; 
and warlike furniture—all found:within the tombs of a people” 
long passed away.”’ We canhave no doubt, therefore, of their , 
high cultivation, and this gives zest to the question whether it 
was developed independently on Italian soil, or imported from 
Asia. Their alphabet, written from right to left, immediately 
suggests a direct transmission from the East, and the same 
conclusion follows the instant it is admitted that a place so.- 
near to the sea as Tarquinii is their mother city. That it was — 
so all antiquity believed, and the very name is a strong attesta- 
tion, for Tarquinii is merely another pronounciation of 
Turchina, Again, if the Etruscans had been;a ‘continental 
people who came from the North into Italy, they could scarcely , 
have been confined to’so very narrow an--area, nor could they, 
while leaving infinite memorials of themselves within that 
small conipass, leave none at all. anywhere else. This con- 
sideration seems in itself decisive, if we are left to internal 
arguments, 


; 


- Byzantine Painting. ae: 

It was in a century of decay and corruption that Con- 
stantinople became an imperial city; treasures for its embellish- 
ment were not wanting to its founder, but he could not prevent _ 
the bad taste of the period from leaving its impress everywhere; 
moreover the Greeks were indisputably the most degraded 
portion of his subjects, and the colonies of courtiers and 
adventurers attracted them from time’ to time by himself and 
his successors, could only have the effect of aggravating in a 
still greater degree the intellectual and moral evils of this 
wretched population. Christian art, it is true, became 
naturalised there, because the public belief created a popular 
demand for it ; and we know that the walls of the churches and 
palaces. were covered with paintings representing subjects 
drawn from the Old and New Testament, or the history of a 
martyr or some illustrious bishop, or even with landscapes, 
marine subjects and animals; we also know that in the reign 
of Honorius a Christian senator caused divers passages from 
the life of Christ to be painted on his toga, and that the 
number of figures distributed in the different groups amounted 
sometimes even to 600; and, lastly, we know that the youth of 
Antioch, who abandoned the schools rather than pay the smallest 
compensation to the philosophers and teachers of rhetoric, 
spent considerable sums in order to induce the painters, who 
passed their lives in the most scandalous excesses, to teach 
them the art of painting with rapidity. All these facts and — 
many others of the same description, which at first sight 
seem to reveal a sort of enthusiasm for art in the Eastern ~ 
empire, are, however, only deceitful appearances which vanish 
on an examination of the works which were produced from | 
time to time. by this miserable ,school. If, indeed, the Greek 
artist had known how to adopt and copy with fidelity the 
traditional compositions which came to him from Italy, and 
had thus shared with the latter a common existence, he might ~ 
long have appropriated to himself all that distinguishes the - 
paintings of the catacombs and early basilicas; but he seemed _ 
destined, on the contrary, to spoil all that he touched, and 
particularly the allegorical subjects so poetically invented by 
the pure imagination of the first Christians, and the abuse of ° 
allegory was carried so far that the Council of Constantinople + 
held in 691, was obliged to interfere, in order to give a- check’ 
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where the ‘representation of Christ was concerned—a subject 
on which it was to be feared that the Greek mind would be 
tempted endlessly to refine. 


Roman Villas, 

There was no limit in the size and_no regularity in the 
construction of a Roman villa. The opulent patrician indulged 
in many, spread over the fairest-districts of Italy, in situations 
either adapted to the changes of the season and to the taste of 
the owner, or dictated by his caprice and the fashion of the 
times. The arcaded substruction of numerous ancient villas 
still remains, while the buildings above are in ruins, either by 
the depredations of those who in after ages demolished to 
erect other buildings, or by the silent waste of time on such as 
were erected of the soft tufa. On many of the Roman villas 
convents and monasteries were erected, as materials were at 
hand, and the arcades of the substructions formed conveniently 
storehouses and cellars. How long the Roman villas remained 
habitable after the many invasions of Italy is not easy to 
ascertain. One of the celebrated villas of Lucullus, formerly 
belonging to Marius, and afterwards an imperial residence of 
Tiberius, situated on the promontory of Misenum (Capo 
Miseno), existed in the year 480. To this retreat was sent, by 
the clemency of Odoacer, king of the Heruli Goths, the last 
feeble representative of the Roman emperors of the west, called 
in derision Augustulus. The villa had gradually been changed 
into a strong castle to protect it against the sea attacks of the 
Vandals. These invasions by sea of the Vandals, and sub- 
sequently of the Normans and Saracens, ruined probably the 
crowd of Roman villas on the Neapolitan.shores. The villas 
on the fertile plains of Italy would suffer by the invasions by 
land; but many villa castles, or fortified residences, remained 
after the tenth century in the hilly districts of the Vicentine and 
Veronese territories, as their rural nobility descended into the 
cities of Padua, Verona, Vicenza and Trevisa, and took part 
with the Guelph faction. In the thirteenth century 150 castles 
were computed to be in the Milanese. It was probably to a 
Roman villa that Avitus, lieutenant of the Emperor Maximus, 
and afterwards himself a short-lived emperor, retired in the 
year 460. It was situated near Clermont in Auvergne, on the 
margin of a lake, into which rushed a mountain torrent of 
cascades. The villa contained baths, summer and winter 
apartments and porticoes. Sidonius, the son-in-law of -Avitus, 
has, in imitation of Pliny, given a prolix but obscure description 
of it. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by the writers.| 


Building Trades Exhibition. 


S1R,—I should be much obliged if you would mention in 
your journal that the next Building Trades Exhibition takes 
place at the Royal Agricultural Hall from Saturday, June: 13, 
1903, and closes on Saturday, the 2oth. . Already the main 
portion of the ground floor has been allotted, so that immediate 
application should be made by intending exhibitors. It is also 
my intention to hold a colliery exhibition to immediately follow 
the building trades.—Yours faithfully, 

June 20, 1902. H. GREVILLE MONTGOMERY. 


GENERAL. 


A Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
held on Monday. Mr. Emerson presided, and spoke about the 
excellence of the work of Mr. T. E. Collcutt, to whom the gold 
medal was presented. In reply Mr. Collcutt referred in feeling 
terms to the death of Mr. Bentley, who was originally selected 
for the distinction. 


The Total Amount of the two days’ sale in Paris of the 
Humbert collection of pictures was 1,187,0co francs. 


The Municipal Council of Dieppe have resolved to 
change the name of the Rue de la Gréve, and to call it after 
Alexandre Dumas, whose centenary will shortly be celebrated 
in France. 


The Commission of Old Paris have arranged a competi- 
tion for photographs of those parts of the city which are con- 
sidered to be the most picturesque. Amateurs alone will be 
allowed to take part in it. The order of merit of the photo- 
graphs will be determined by a jury of artists to be selected by 
the competitors. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. [Jone 27, 1902, 


The Senate of the London University having obtained a, 
grant of 10,000/. a year from the London County Council have 
made the: following among other appointments:—Professor 
Ramsay, F.R.S., appointed teacher of chemistry at University 
College; Professor Capper, appointed. teacher of mechanica} 
engineering at. King’s College; Professor Unwin, F.RS., 
appointed teacher of civil and mechanical engineering at the 
Central Technical College. 


The Bishop of Rochester consecrated on Saturday the 
new church of St. Andrew and St. Michael, which has been 
erected on a site in Greenwich Marshes, near the opening of 
the Blackwall Tunnel. The church has been built at a cost of 
15,000. The money was provided by the sale of the site and 
property of the church of St. Michael and All Angels, Wood 
Street, E.C., the font of which has been removed to the new 
church. At the east end is a stained-glass window in the 
shape of St. Michael’s cross, subscribed for by the people of 
the parish, and outside the west door are two statues in stone 
of the two patron saints. The designs*were prepared by 
Mr. Basil Champneys. 


The President and Council of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers will give a conversazione at the Natural, 
History Museum, Cromwell Road, on Tuesday evening, July 1, 
to meet the members of the Incorporated Municipal Electrical 
Association and the foreign .delegates to the International 
Tramways and Light Railways Congress. oe 


The Salon prizes in:money have been announced. The 
principal prize goes to M. Tardieu, painter, who exhibited a 
picture entitled Zadour. The other prizes were awarded to 
M. Grosjean, sculptor, and M. Boutrou, architect. The 


travelling bourses for architecture have been won by MM. 


Brunet and Billerey. 


-®he Council of the Society of Arts offer the Fothergill 
prize of 50/. and a silver medal for a paper on “ Existing Laws, 
By-laws and Regulations relating to Protection from Fire, with 
Criticisms and Suggestions.” The paper should consist of 
about 8,000 to 10,000 words, and be written with a view to its 
being read and discussed at an ordinary meeting of the Society- 
Papers submitted for the prize must be sent to the secretary on 
or before October 1, 1952. 


The Luxembourg Museum has obtained from M. 
Benjamin-Constant’s widow. La Justice du Chérif, one of the 
most impressive of his pictures, with which he never would 
part. It is destined eventually to figure at the Louvre 
with the portrait of his son André, purchased after the Salon of 
1896, when he obtained the medal of honour. - 5 Se 


The French Cabinet have vetoed a proposed loan of 
200,009,000 frs. by the. Seine General Couneil on the ground 
that the programme includes the completion of the Boulevard 
Haussmann and the widening of a large number of streets, 
undertakings which should be defrayed by Paris and not by the 
Department of the Seine. The Government have expressed 
the opinion that loans ought not to go on indefinitely increasing, 
but that taxation should be resorted to. 


The City of London (Streets) Bill, which, z#fer alia, 
authorises the~Corporation to make by-laws regulating the 
demolition of buildings so as to prevent a nuisance, was passed 
by the Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords after 
formal proof had been given of the preamble. 


A Memorial of the late Professor Merriam, professor of 
Greek Archzology and Epigraphy in Columbia University, to 
be placed over his grave at Athens by the members of the 
Archeological Institute of America, has been completed. The 
monument was designed by Mr. E. L. Tilton, the architect of 
the Argos excavations, who gave his services gratuitously. 


A Site for the sanatorium for consumption, which is 
associated with the King’s name, has been purchased in Mid- 
hurst, Sussex. 

™M. zarifi, of Marseilles, has presented to the Musee 
Carnavalet a study of M. Detaille’s Distribution of Flags, 
containing portraits of various celebrities, including President 
Grévy, Gambetta, Léon Say, &c. 


The Walker Engineering Laboratories, in connection 
with University College, Liverpool, have been enlarged by the 
addition of an annexe, consisting of a foundry fitted with a 
forge. The research laboratory has also been extended, and 
special scientific apparatus has been added for the advanced 
students. The cost of these extensions, which amounts to4 
considerable sum, is being borne by Sir John T. Brunner, M.P., 
Mr. E. K. Muspratt, Mr. C. W. Jones and Mr. R. Rathbone. 

The Foundation-stone of the new St. Matthew’s Church, 
Auckland (N.Z.), was recently laid. The edifice is to be built 
of Oamaru stone, and will cost 30,oc0/. It will provide seatins 
accommodation for 1,000 worshippers, and is expected to be 
the finest church in the colony, though not quite so large as 
Christchurch .Cathedral.. The contract stipulates that the 
church be completed within three years. gue 
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, Articles—conlinued. 


Chester Cathedral, 242 — 

Ohrist’s Hospital, 141, 358 

Christ’s Hospital Schools, 207 

Olausentum, Roman Settlement at, 165 

Coptic Monastery, a, 36 

Coronation Decorations, 254 

Orosraguel Abbey, 357 

Cuenca Cathedral, 271 

Culross, Market Cross, 53 

Oumberland and Westmoreland Archa- 
ological Society, 405 

Decorative Art at Turin, 417 

Dictzean Oave, the, 359 ~ 

Drei Mohren, the, 127 

Early Renaissance Buildings in England, 
205 ; 

East Riding Antiquarian Society, 191 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
86, 143, 159, 262, 312, 405 

Edinburgh, Bits of Old, 45 

Edinburgh, Disappearing, 310 

Edinburgh Institute of Public Health, 
260 

Edinburgh School of Applied Art, 422 

Edward VII. Street, 215 

Egypt, Excavations in, 341 

Egyptian Antiquities, 259 

Enamelled Tiles, Architects’ Use of, 81 

Engineer, the, of the Twentieth Century, 
385 

Federal Oity, the, 37 

Fitzwilliam Museum, 239 

Floors and Doors, Resistance of to Fire, 
76 

Florentine Industries, 10 

Foreign Art Students in Italy, 407 

Forum, Discoveries in the, 86 

Glasgow Art Gallery, 181 

Glasgow, Modern Buildings in, 190 

Grand Boulevard, the, Pittsburg, 118 

Greek Art in Turkestan, 407 

Hampshire Palaces, 292 

Hardwick Tapestry, the, 45 

Hartlebury Castle, 95 

Hustling in America, 383 

Henri IV, Ornament, 13 

Horsham, 401 

Horsleys, the, Surrey, 353 

Horticultural Hall, Proposed, 226 

Ideal Beauty, 61 

Illustrated Books, 387 

Inaccurate Plans in Deeds, 397 

Knossos, the Palace of, 341 

Leeds and Yorkshire 
Society, 111, 271 

Leeds, Beautifying, 413 

Leeds Waterworks, 119 

Leighton and Millais, 142 

Leighton Memorial, the, 133 

Liverpool Oathedral, 16, 103, 253, 341 

Loads and Working Stresses, 262 

Malmesbury Abbey, 305 

Manchester Building By-laws, 159 

Manchester Museums, 79 

Manchester Society of Architects, 47 

Mersey Dock Board Offices, 199 - 

Moghul Architecture, 182 

Mount Vernon Hospital, 317 

Naples, Notes from, 141 


Architectural 
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National Gallery, the, 159 

National Gallery, the, and Wooden, 
Stands, 406 

National Portrait Gallery, 255 

Newport Victoria Memorial, 143 

Norman Carving, a, 254 

Northwood, the late John, 125 ) 

Oldfield, the Jate Edmund, 255 ; 

Oliver, the late Thomas, 287 

Ordnance Survey, 163 

Oxford University Rating, 414 

Painter’s Dream, a, 78 

Palestine Exploration Fund, 399 

Paton, the late Sir Noel, 15 

P eople’s Baths, 337 ' 

Portsmouth Parish Church, 109 

Pottery, Discoveries of, 303 H 

Recent Archeological Discoveries, 335 

Renaissance Architecture in Scotland, : 
143 

Restoration, a Problem in, 317 

Ripon Oathedral, 225 

Rodin, M. Auguste, 340 

Romance in Flint, 116 | 

Roman Forum, the, 245, 382 

Roman Letters, Proportions, &c., of, 371 | 

Rosary, the History of the, 145 

Royal Academy Banquet, 302 

Royal Engineers and Barrack Works, 20 


RoyAL. INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- | 
TECTS— 
Business Meeting, 382 
Gold Medal, 159, 195, 305 
House and Garden, 359 
Tonic Capitals, 30 


Library Buildings in United States, , 


195 
Peruzzi, Baldassare, 124 
Photo Records, 159 


Prizes and Studentships, 61 


Stonehenge, 61 
Tradition in Architecture, 270 
Vice-President’s Address, 99 

Royal Scottish Academy, 125 

pee Society of Antiquaries, Ireland, 


Ruskin Hall, Oxford, 421 

Ruskin, John, 405 

St. James’s Palace, Discoveries, 164 
St. Leonard’s Hospital, York, 79 
St. Mary, Islington, Renovation, 29 
St. Michael’s, Linlithgow, 397 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 419 
Sainte Chapelle, Paris, 17 

St. Paul’s, Incrustation of Stone at, 19 
Sandgate, Martello Tower, 415 
Scottish Academy’s Exhibition, 126 
Scottish Art, Turin Exhibition, 161 
Scottish Monuments, 132 
Sculpture, Lectures on, 142, 180 
Selby Abbey, 174, 255 


Sepulchral Monuments of the Greeks, |; 


2C6 
Shaftesbury Abbey, 335 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 227 
Shallow Tunnels for Railways, 243 
Sheffield Society of Architects, 206 


Articles—continued. 

Sheldonian Theatre, the, 369 

Shropshire Archological Society, 367 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 54, 
195, 252, 334 

Society of Architects, 286, 348 

Sockburn, Dinsdale, aud Haughton-te- 
Skerne, 404 

Stereotomy for Students, 5 

Stonehenge, 127, 227 

Strand Crescent, the, 406 

Street Architecture, 307, 324 

Structural Colour Decorations, 220, 245 

Suburban Houses, New York, 162 

Suburban Liverpool, 141 

Surrey Archeological Society, 199 

Surveyors and Recorders as Architectural 
Censors, 21 

Surveyors’ Institution, 253 

Sussex Archeological Society, 183, 213 

Sydney, Architecture in, 339 

Sydney Law Courts, 149 

Symmetrical Buildings in Paintings, 133 

Tramway Legislation, 214 

Truro Cathedral, 273 

Ulster Society of Architects, 18 

University Training in Architecture, 114 

Victoria Memorial, Isle of Wight, 175 

Victoria Memorial, Liverpool, 174 

Vitré, Chateau de, 49 

Washington Monument, 387 

Westminster Abbey, 318, 397 

Westminster City Hall, 351 

Westminster School of Art, 415 

Winchester Regalia and Plate, the, 342 

Windsor Gastle, 60 

Wolverhampton Architectural Associa- 
tion, 94 

Worcester Archeological Society, 261 

York Architectural Society, 86 

York Minster, 117 


| Contract Reporter :— 


Accidents on Buildings, Feb. 21 

Acetylene Gas Generators, March 28 

Acme Stone Breaker, March 28 

Adamant Plaster, April 4 

American General Contractor, the, 
May 16 

American High Buildings, Jan. 3 

American Hospital, an, May 16 

American Model City, June 20 

American Steel Construction, June 20 

American Stone Traders, April 18 

American Warehouse, an, Jan. 17 

American Workshop Methods, Jan. 24 

Art at Lambeth, June 6 

Artistic Electric luminations,March 21, 
28 

Auctioneers’ Institute, March 14 

Australian Hardwood Floors and Doors, 
Jan. 31 

Australian Timber Trade, June 13, 20 

Bangalore, Extensions of, March 21 

Bangor Asylum, May 9 

Baths at Northam, June 20 
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Contract Reporter —continued. 
Bermondsey Electricity Works, Jan. 31 
Birmingham Association Mechanical 
Engineers, May 16 
Birmingham, Corporation Street, May 9 
Birmingham in London, Jan. 3 
Birmingham Rowton Houses, May 23 
Birmingham Sewage Farm, Jan. 31 
Birmingham University, Jan, 10 
Blackpool Opera House, May 30 
Bolton, Electricity Extension, March 21 
Bommer Spring Hinges, April 18 
Boring for Water in Japan, June 6 
Bracebridge Asylum, Jan. 31 
Bricklayers’ Manifesto, a, May 23 
Brighton Master Builders’ Association, 
Feb. 14 
British 
April 4 
Bristol Building Trades Dispute, June 27 
Bristol Clerks of Works, Feb. 21 
British Westinghouse Works, Feb, 28 
Building By-laws in Handsworth,June 27 
‘Building Contractor’s Experiences, Jan. 3 
Building in Greece, May 30 
Building in Mexico, April 25 
Building Trades’ Gift to the Nation, 
June 27 

Burton-on-Trent 
June 27 

Calcutta, New Municipal Offices, Jan. 31 

Oardift Town Hall, Jan. 10 

Casting, the Danger of, May 23 

City and Guilds of London Institute, 
May 23, June 6 

Clayworkers’ Institute, May 23 

Clinker Bricks Experiment, June 20 

Cold Store, Southampton, March 7 

Contractor’s Will, a, April 25 

Oork Exhibition, April 11 

Coronation Illuminations, E. L. B., June 
27 

Coronation Stands, May 30 

Ootswold Church, April 25 

Orown Dale Stone, March 7 

Disconnecting Drains, June 13 

Draught Preventers, Jan. 31 

Dublin Master Builders, Feb. 14 

Duffy’s Woodblock Flooring, April 4 

Dunfermline Baths, April 4 

Durban Town Hall. Jan. 17 

Earle, G. & T., Ltd., Mareh 14 

Eastbourne, Development of, March 14 

East Ham Hospital, June 27 

Edinburgh Merchants’ Oompany, May 23 

EK. L. B. in Spain, March 7 

Hlectric Apparatus ;at North Stafford- 
shire Infirmary, June 20 

Hlectric Fire Alarms on Railways, Feb. 14 


and American Bricklaying, 


Wesleyan Chapel, 


Electric Lighting of Newcastle, March 14° 


Electric Light in St. Paul’s, May 30 

Hlectric Passenger Elevators, Feb. 14 

Electric Traction, April 25 

Electrical Contractors’ Association, Jan. 
24 

Electrical Enterprise, May 9 

Hlectricity in Manchester, Feb. 14, June 
13 

Engineers, Society of, March 7 

Fire Escape Staircases, Feb. 28 

Fire Prevention Committee, June 27 

Fireproof Steel Rolling Shutters, Feb. 7 

Florentine Quarries, Jan. 10 

Foreign Oompetition, Jan. 31 

Frontage Line, the, in New York, Jan. 17 

Galileo, Ferrari’s Award, June 20 

Garden Oities, May 23 

Glasgow Exhibition Buildings, May 9 

Glasgow, Housing in, Feb. 28 

Glasgow Municipal Buildings, Jan. 31 

Glasgow Stand Catastrophe, April 11 

Glasgow Tidal Weir, Jan. 3 

Great Canals of the World, Jan. 31 

Greenwich Workhouse, April 18 

Griffiths, W., & Co., Feb. 28 

Hanley and Stoke Hospital, Feb. 28 

Heaton Norris Oouncil Offices, April 18 

H.M.S. Ophir, Feb, 28 

Holborn New Bath, June 6 

Holy Trinity Church, New Brompton, 
Jan. 17° 

Housing Problem, the, Jan. 17, March 14 

Indian Canal, an, June 6 ; 

Institute of Junior Engineers, April 18 

Institution of * Vivil Engineers, Jan. 3, 
Jan. 24, May 9 ~ 

Institution of - Blectrical Engineers, 
June 6 

Irvine, New Academy, Jan. 3 

Jefirey & Oo,’s New Premises, April 18 

Lady Contractor, a, March 14 

Leech’s Patent Oisterns, Jan. 31 

Leeds, Builders’ Exchange, Jan. 31 

Lith Electric Lighting, Jan. 31 

Light and Sanitation, May 2 


Contract Reporter—continued. 


Lighting and Heating of Theatres, 
March 28 

Liverpool College Extension, May 9 

Liverpool Housing Problem, April 11 

Liverpool Institute, March 21 

Llandudno Town Hall, Feb. 21 

London and Brighton Electric Railway, 
Jan. 24 

L. O. O. and Bricklaying, Feb, 28 

London Water Board, Feb. 7 

Luxulyan, May 23 

Maidstone Building Trades Association, 
May 2 

Maidstone Electric Light, Jan. 3 

Malleable Glass, May 23 

Manchester and Salford Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, April 4 


" Manchester Hlectricity, Jan. 3 


Manchester House Drainage, Jan. 3 

Masonry for Railway Bridges, April 25 

Master Plumbers’ Dinner, Jan. 24 

May Oatway Fire Alarm, Jan. 24 

Metropolitan Bakeries, May 2 

Modern Machine Methods, Jan, 24 

National Physical Laboratory, March 21 

New Admiralty Buildings, Jan. 10 

New Danger, a, June 13 

Newport and Foreign Oompetition, 
April 18 

New York School of Piumbing, May 16 

Nile Dams and Reservoirs, June 13 

Norfolk Oottages, April 25 

Nottingham Master Builders, Feb. 7 

“ Only” Storaze Oistern, the, April 18 

Owens College, March 14 

Paving, Expenses of, April 11 

Plumbers’ Nightwork, Jan. 10 

Plumbers’ Registration, Feb. 7, 28, 
March 7, 28, May 9 

Portland Cement, June 27 

Portslade Industrial School, May 9 

Principle and Method, May 9 

Quicksand, Foundations on, March 28 

Reading Building Trades Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, March 28 

Reeve Collection, the, Jan. 17 

Rhodesian Brick and Tile Factory Co., 
April 11 

Royal Naval College, Feb. 28 

Royal Opera House, May 16 

Royal Scottish Society of Arts, May 2 

Safes, Strong Rooms, &c., April 11 

St, Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe, Jan, 31 

St. Louis Exhibition, March 14 

Scottish Association of Municipal 
Engineers, June 20 

Scottish Master Painters, March 7 

Skyscrapers, Do they Pay ? June 6 

Smokeless Cities, Jan. 31 


Society of Engineers, Feb. 7, April 11, | 


May 9, June 13 
Solihull lufirmary, Feb. 14 


Southampton Dock Improvements, Jan. 7 ' 


Southampton Infirmary, April 25 

Spinning School, a, June 27 

Steam and Hot-Water Heating, Ameri- 
can System, June 27 

Steel Chimneys, March 21 

Steel Prison, a, March 28 

Sub-Contractors’ Liability, May 23 

Sun Dial, the, May 9 

Surveyors and Auctioneers’ 
March 7 

Surveyors’ Institution, May 9 

Tangye, Death of Mr. Joseph, June 6 

Thoresby Society, the, June 27 

Timber ‘Trades’ Benevolent Society, 
Jan. 31 < 

Title to Land, Registration of, June 13 

Tunnelling in London, April 4 

Turner’s Fireproof Flooring, March 21 

Vauxhall Bridge, Jan. 10 

Ventilating and Heating, Jan. 3 

Walsall Municipal Buildings, Feb, 21 

Watts, James, Jan. 24 

West Molesey Hospital, Jan. 10 

Winwick Asylum, Jan, 10 

Wolverhampton Exhibition, May 2 

Wolverhampton Water Supply, Jan. 10 

Worcester Master Builders, Feb, 28 

Workmen, Training of, Jan. 17 

York, New Asylum, Jan. 10 


Clerks, 


~ Correspondence :— 


Architecture in 1901, 39 
Bailey v. Longton, 40 
Barbican Fire, 280 
Barrett v, Adamant Oompany,* March 21 
Berkeley & Smibert, 151 
Building Trades Hxhibition, 424 
. * Contract Reporter, 


Correspondence—continued. 
Eleanor Cross, Hardingstone, 23 
Fire Insurance, 40 
Keystone and Block Style, 279 
‘Liverpool Cathedral, 119 
Queen Victoria Street Fire, 392 
St. Alban, Wood Street, 23 


St. Mary Magdalene’s, peste Siuarart 


296 
Truro Oathedral, Piers of, 308 


General :— i 

24, 40, 56, 72, 88, 104, 120, 136, 152, 168, 

184, 200, 216, 232, 248, 264, 280, 296, 
312, 528, 344, 360, 376, 392, 408, 424 


‘Tllustrations in Text :— 


Amazon, the, in Art, 155, 156 

Busts and their Identification, 67 
East Horsley Church and Towers, 353 
Greek lliusions, 363, 364 a 
Horsham, Views, 405 

Louvre, Sculpture from the, 14 
Muses, the, in Art, 186, 187 


Paris, Sainte Chapelle, 17 y 


Plans in Deeds, 398, 399 

Ripon Cathedral, Plan, 385 

Roman Busts, 202, 203 

Roman Letters, 372, 373 

St. Laurent-Vitré, 49 

St. Mary, Islington, 30 

Sandgate Martello Tower, 415 | 
Sheldonian Theatre, 371'. 
Stonework from Geneva, 5 

Truro Cathedral, 273 

Victoria Memorial, Isle of Wight, 175 
West Horsley Church and Place, 353 


Leading Articles :— 
Amazon, the, in Art, 155 
American Practice, 189 
Architecture at the Royal Academy, 282, 

298 
Architecture in 1901, 3 
Bentley, the late John F., 154 
Borough Surveyors, 346 
Building Sites, Registration of, 395 
Busts and their Identification, 6 
Construction and Insurance, 26 
Contract, New Conditions of, 123 
Cooper, the late Sidney, 106 
Coronation Stone, the, 283 
Dalou, Jules, 267 
Decorative Illuminations, 319 
Electrical Power, Supply of over Large 
Areas, 8 
England in Egypt, 250 
Factories and Workshops Act, 9 
Festal Art, 394 
Fifty Years Ago, 234 
Greek Illusions, 363 
Greek Ornament, 170 
| Guildhall Exhibition, 268 
Hugo Centenary, the, 139 
Joubert, Joseph, on Art, 42 
Memorials of Victory, 378 
Muses, the, in Art, 186 
National Personifications in Art, 74 
New Books, 380 
New Gallery, the, 314 é 
Old Masters Exhibition, 27, 42 
Painting at the Royal Academy, 300 
Peace and Prosperity, 362 
Restoration in France, 331 
Ripon Cathedral, 2 : ; 
River Purification and Water Supply, 58 
Roman Busts, 202 
Royal Society and British Academy, 138 
Royalty and Art, 410 
“Slane in Bregia,’’ 90 
Stonehenge, 219 
Strand Improveinents, 13 
“ Undertakers,” the New, 330 
Utrecht Psalter, the, 236 
Vibration Report, the, 122 _ 


) 


Legal :— 
Bailey v. Longton, 11 
Barker v, Moss, 153 
Bickley v. Scott, 73 


- Comte, Aug te, 
Concrete and Re 
inbur 


Cubit, the 
- Dagobert’ 
Didron, the 


Early Flemish Art ] 


Le 


El Griego, 416 
Flags, Duty (0) 
Formal Gardens 
French Art Exh 
French Govern 
Frontagers, O 
Gallimard, 192 

' Gambetta’s Mc 
Goethe’s Bust in 
Niece i 


Montmartre, 

Myrom, 128 
_ Neweastle Lib 

New on Fi 


Sore Improveme 
Paris, aieae in, 1 


Piccadilly Gall ] 
Plans and Descri ptions 


, 7 
nd Comments—continued. 


late Ernest, 192 
in Scotland, 144 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, 


reliefs, 192 

morial at Westminster, 112 
240 

eum, 304 

tions, 128 

Oathedral, 176 


Excavations, 368 

Law Courts, 400 

ding, 336 

chological Society, 384 

ding in, 208 

Amalgamated Society of Car- 
and Joiners, 288 

ning, 12 

hedral, 266 

ompensations, 368 

awings, 272 

in Orete, 208 

on the Central London Rail- 


es, Ohiiteau de, 128 

ter and the Coronation, 176 
ampton Exhibition, 144 

’s Cottages, 384 


iographical, Historical and De- 
e, by Russell Sturgis, 75 
Treatise on Bridge Construc- 
ng a Text Book on the Design 
Construction of Iron and Steel, 
use of Students, Draughtsmen 
ineers, by T. Claxton Fidler, 
0.8, 171 

erspective for Architects and 
, by William P. P. Longfellow, 


tural Engineering, with especial 
eto High Building Construc- 
cluding many examples of 
mt Office Buildings, by J. 
Freitag, 91 

Introduction to the Collection 
minated Letters and Borders in 
tional Art Library, Victoria 
Albert Museum, by John W, 
y, B.A., 107 

ardens in England and Scot- 
their Planning and Arrange- 
, Architectural and Ornamental 
es, a series of illustrations 
from old examples, with an 
tion and descriptive accounts, 
Inigo Triggs, 69, 224 
Architecture, a general treatise 
use of architects and others 
dmund March Wheelwright, 
ct, 157 

_ Architecture and Art, by 
ngs, 315 

Holidays among the Glories of 
, her Cathedrals and Churches, 
ancis Bumpus, 44 

rgian Period, being Measured 
ngs of Colonial Work, Part IX., 


lumes of the “ Encyclopedia 
nnica,” constituting in combina- 
With the existing volumes of the 
edition the tenth edition of that 
and also supplying a new, dis- 
and independent library of 
erence dealing with recent events 
d developments, 285, 347 

of Romance, by Wilkinson 

151 


ionary of Architecture and Build- 


Tesserz:— 
Angelico, Fra, 375 
Antique Crowne, 422 
Antique Vases, 246 
Arabic Pendentives, 39 
Architecture, Ancient Influence of, 215 
Architecture, the Colossal in, 63 
Art, Ancient, 247 
Art, Beauty in, 247 
Art, Individuality in, 375 
Art, Psyche in, 247 
Artist, the, and Public Opinion, 39 
Artists and Artisans, 166 
Arundel, Howard, Earl of, 22 
Assyria and Athens, 311 
Backgrounds in Paintings, 150 
Balusters, 135 
Basilica, the, 231 
Bridge of Augustus, Narni, 134 
British Museum, the, in 1784, 247 
Buildings, Ancient Central American 
351 
Bushnell Family, the, 318 
Byzantine Painting, 423 
Canova's Church at Possagno, 111 
Celtic Standing Stones, 87 
Ohambers, Sir William, 166 
Chinese Houses, 111 
Ohoirs in Churches, 38 
Christ's Hospital, 391 
Churches, Breadth and Height in, 230 
Oicognara, Leopold, 423 
Classic Dies, 151 
Cone, the, in Ancient Art, 391 
Constable’s Oloud Studies, 149 
Corinthian Oapital, the, 311 
Coronation Records, 422 
Oounterfeit Styles of Art, 231 
Oruciform Churches, 390 
Da Vinci, Leonardo, Scientific Work 
of, 87 
Dilettanti, Society of, 390 
Duke of Richmond’s Academy, 151 
Dutch Garden, the, 111 
Early Ohristian Art, 111 
Early English Docks, 231 
Early Italian Art, 344 
Early Marine Charts, 167 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, 246 
Encaustic Tiles, 110 
English Crowns, 408 
English Records, the, 376 
Etruscans, the, 423 
Fine Arts Commission, the, 312 
Five Orders, the, 87 
Florentine Duomo and Versailles Palace, 
151 
Freemasonry in England, 408 
Fuseli on Michel Angelo, 263 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, 375 
Goethe-Schiller Group, the, 88 
Greek and Gothio, 390 
Greek Ante, 111 
Greek Architecture, 87 
Greek Canon of Proportion, the, 231 
Greek Oolumns, 216 
Greek Sculpture, Progress of, 344 
Greek Shields, 63 
Greeks and Easterns, 311 
Grouping in Painting, 215 
Hypethral Fenestration, 63 
Ideal Beauty, 350 
Impost Mouldings, 231 
Trish Ohurches, Ancient, 55 
Trish Romanesque, 375 
Italian Eclectics, 318 
Italian Wreaths and Festoons, 350 
Japanese Dwellings, Ancient, 350 
Kneller, Sir Godfrey, 23 
Ladders, Ancient, 135 
Livy’s House, 87 
Maddox, George 248 
Mediczean Venus, the, 63 
Mezzotint, Origin of, 22 
Music and Painting, 136 
Nash, Frederick and Joseph, 22 
Obelisks and Spires, 151 
Old Sarum Cathedral, 343 
Owl, the, in Art, 87 
Painters, the Pleasures of, 63 
Painting, Grandeur in, 55 
Painting, River Scenes in, 111 
Palladio and Piling, 215 
Paris Panthéon, Dome, 183 


Tessersx —continued, 


Parrhasius the Painter, 216 
Persian Architecture, 23 
Persian Gardens, 391 
Picturesque, the, and the Beautiful, 311 
Pisa Cathedral, 318 
Polychrome Sculpture, 318 
Pompeii, Discovery of, 38 
Portland Vase, the, 135 
Portraitist, Art of the, 263 
Poussin, Nicolas, 389 

Prout Samuel, 391 

Reform Club, the, 184 
Rembrandt, 351 

Renaissance, Dawn of the, 318 
Repose in Sculpture, 23 
Roman Churches, Orientation of, 374 
Roman Curtains, 168 

Roman Tombs, 318 

Roman Villas, 424 

Rome, Panorama of, 232 

Rood Lofts, Destruction of, 56 
Rubens’s Freedom, 167 

St. Mark’s, Venice, 134 . 
Sardinian Nuraggi, the, 134 


. Saxon Building, 423 


Sceptre, the, 407 

Sculpture, Galleries of, 376 
Sculpture, Process in, 55 
Sculpture, the Purpose of, 150 
Smibert, John, 135 

Sphinx, the, 407 

Stained Glass, Colour in, 150 
Stothard Studies, 374 

Sudeley Oastle, 216 

Technique in Painting, 361 
Temples, Positions of, 166 
Theseion, the, 22 
Thorwaldsen, 375 

Tintoretto’s Methods, 167 
Transepts, Minor, 389 

Turin Duomo and Ohapel, 318 
Urns in Ohristian Churches, 389 
Voronikhin, 264 

Wren, Attacks on, 135 
Wyatville, Sir Jeffry, 39 
Zodiacs of Denderah, the, 150 


The Week :— 


Altenberg Abbey, 409 

American Art Act, 1 

Architects’ Agreements, 249 

Architects as Magistrates, 73 

Architecture in Belfast, 1 

Aréne de Lutéce, 393 

Australian Timber, 297 

Baass, Death of Mr., 313 

Baker v. Moss, 153 

Belfast Factory Uollapse, 57 

Bickley v. Scott & Oo., 73 

Blackley Cottages, 153 

Béckmann, Wm,, 105 

Boscoreale, Discoveries at, 297 

Bouguereau and Society of 
Artists, 57 

British Academy, the, 41 

British Goods, 297 

Building Alterations, 25 

Building Trades’ Directory, 393 

Carpenters and Joirfers’ Society, 345 

Celtic Interlaced Patterns, 41 

Chevalier, the late Nicholas, 185 

Chicago “ Skyscrapers,” 169 

Clarke, the iate Sir Andrew, 217 

Constant, the late Benjamin, 345 

Creil, the Church at, 185 

Orosby v. Charing Oross and Strand 
Supply Oo., 41 

Davis, the late Charles Edward, 313 

De Falbe Tapestry, the, 105 

Delphi Explorations, 25 

Dieulafoy, M. Marcel, 265 

Dunham v. Clare, 377 

Eastbourne Technical Institute, 153 


French 
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Ecclesiastical Dilapidations, 73 

Electricity at Athens, 313 

Emery, 345 

Engineering and Designing, 169 

Factory and Workshop Act, 89, 137 

Falguiére, 169 

Fire, Barbican, 265, 393 

Fire, Queen Victoria Street, 377 

Fire-resisting Materials, 137 

Flandrin, Hippolyte, 169 

Ford v. Bemrose, 201 

Formigny Memorial, the, 41 

Foundations, 25 

French Strikes, 217 

Gassiot, the late Charles, Bequest, 361 

Graham, Mr. Peter, 233 

Hobbs v. Turner, 57 

Hoddinot ». Newton Ohambers, 313 

House of Commons Atmosphere, 265 

Howarth v. Gardne’, 185 

Humberts, the, as Art Collectors, 345 

Ibrox Park Oatastrophe, 233, 281 

Idealism in Art, 217 

Injuries to Third Parties, 89 

Irish Gold Ornaments, 393 

Jaipur, Maharajah of, 361 

Lamb, the late A. C., 25 

Lanes Brick and Terra Ootta Co. v. 
Lancs and Yorks Railway Co,, 121 

L’Art, 121 

Law, David, 1 f 

“ Liberty Enlightening the World,” 153 

Light and Air, 201 

Liverpool Architectural Society, 265 

Liverpool University, 73 

London to Brighton Electric Railway, 
201 

Machinery, Rating of, 185 

Maidstone Strike, the, 121 

Man in the Iron Mask, 281 

Masonry Bridges, 1 

Mather & Platt’s Fire Sprinklers, 409 

Maynooth, 89 

McGibbon, the late David, 137 

Meissen Cathedral, 57 

Metallic Construction at St. Pierre, 409 

Mezzotint, Origin of, 329 

Musée Bonnat, Bayonne, 281 

National Physical Laboratory, 185 

Nationel Portrait Gallery, 409 

Nelson’s Column, 249 

New Roads, Paving, &ce., of, 201 

Opening of Streets, the, 57 

Paris, Alterations in, 25 

Paris Council and Salon Pictures, 409 

Paris Facades, 137 

Paris Fortifications, 265 

Paris, Old, 89 

Parker v. W. F. Stanley & Co., 105 

Paton, the late Sir Noel, 1 

Peters & Son v, Roedean School Site, 
Ltd., 361 

Read v, Wigg & Wright, 297 

Rhodes, Cecil, 233, 249 

Richard II., Portraits of, 217 

Royal Academy, Dates for Sending in, 73 

Rubens, 329 4 

St, Augustine’s Abbey Excavations, 121 

St. Bride’s Church, 121 

St. Paul’s, the Danger of Fire, 393 * 

Salon Prizes, 361 

Schaarschmidt, the late Friedrich, 409 

Shanks v. Smith & Saunders, 249 

South Kensington Museum, 345 

Steyning Workhouse, 137 

Stone Glass, 361 

Stonehenge, 281 

Stratford-on-Avon, 297 

Street Improvements, Law Affecting, 121 

Surveyors, the Position of, 329 

Sydney Law Courts, 169 

Tenant’s Fixtures, 169 

Trinity College, Dublin, 361 

Valon, Mr, W. A., 233 

Variétés, Accident at the, 217 

“Velum,” the, 137 

Wagner, the late Rey. A. D:, 41 

Well Boring (Isler), 105 

Westminster and Waterloo Bridges, 
Decoration of, 313 

Wood Engraving, 281 

Wood Engraving, Origin of, 89 

Awirner, Ernst Friedrich, 153 
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Abbess Grange, 96 aK 
Alliance Assurance Offices, 256 { 
Alloa, Public Baths, 320 0 
All Saints, West Eromwich, 144 2 { 
Arbroath Parish Chureh, 176, 408 
Auchendennan, 224 , : 
Baildon, Yorks, Mansion at: 224 
Bentley, the late J. F., 160 
Birkbeck Bank, 208 ' 
Bluecoat School, Liverpool, 112 ~ j 
Briardene, 192 
Brooklands, Manchester, 192 
Oanterbury Parade, Westgate, 368 . 
Carriage Panel, Design for, 400 
Coblenz New Buildings, 416 
Collins’s Music Hall, 256 
Ooroner’s Court, &c., Newington, 160 
Oottage Homes, Drymen, 48 
Cottages at Woodchurch, 160 
Oountry Residence, Design for, 256, 304 
Cowley Manor, Dining-room, 288 
David Lewis Hospital, 48 
Dawyck, Peeblesshire, 256 
Demloskin, Dunbreck, 96 


Adkin & Hin; 224 

Allen-Percy, K. R,304 | 

Anderson, R, Rowand, 13 352 
Atkinson, R. F., 192 

Bakewell, Wm. , 128 

Bauidry, Pafil, 13 

Beckett, J. H., 384 

Bentley, J, F., 112, 128 

Bock, Willy, 416 

Bodley, G. F., 32, 48, 80, 96 

Briggs & Wolatenliclnne 112, 176, A08 
Briggs, R. A:, 288 

Burgess, Haward, 144 

Burnet, John & Son, 32, 176, 246, 320, 400 
Butler, Wilson & Oglesby, 160, 304, 400 
Campbell; ‘J. A., 48, 128, 256 

Cross, A. W. S., 176 : 

Orouch & Butler, 192 


- Farnborough Abbey, 336 — 
Four Oaks, Warwick, 192 


_ House, Kokine, 384 ; \ 4 


La Rochelle, Hétel de Ville, 416° 


Duntreath Castle, 240 

Employers’ ‘Liability Assurance Office, 13 
Ewing Gilmour Institute, 128 
Farmhouse, Four Elms, 80 


mono Sy ee eS 


Fowey Hall, Oornwall, 80 
Foxholme, Stabling, 400 
Glasgow Savings Bank, 32 - 
Goslett’s New Premises, 288 
Gospel Oak Chapel, 192 

Green, the, Olay-by-the-Sea, 96 
Grindlay & Oo.’s Bank, 384 
Hartpury, Dining-room, 240 
Home of the Good Shepherd, Reredos, 320 
House,. Edenbridge, 80 


Hull School of Art, 304 q i 
Inlay, Design for, 400 ; | 
Iveson House, Leeds, 160, 240, 400 
Kensington High St. (Nos. 18, 20), 304, on 


Leeds Public Baths, 336 
Leicester, New Premises, 144 


+ 
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Liscard Church, 192 


London and Provincial Bank, Greenwieh,, aR 


208 
London City and Midland Bank, Toads Ea 
Luntreath Castle, 288 
Maclaren Memorial Ghimeot! 240 
Manchester Technical Schools, 176 
Marquetry Panels, 128 i 
Mausoleum, Hampstead, 368 
McEwan Hall, 13 ; ae lta 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 208 vs 
Mirabeau and De Dreux-Brézé,272 CS 
Paris Opera House, Wall Punting, Les peg 
Parr’s Bank, Liverpool, 250, 272 ctbaseeceae 
Patent Office, 64, 176 Gant pae 
Penrhyn Oastle, 336 
Queen Victoria Memorial, 336 
Quinta, the, Alderley Edge, 144 af: 
Ripon Oathedral, 13, 48, 64, 80, 112, “160, 

208, 224, 256, 288, 520, 368, 384; 400, 416 
Rochelle, Hétel de Ville, 368 
Royal Oourts of Justice, 336 : i pavas 
St. Andrew-by-the- Wardrobe, 288 
St. Enoch’s Subway Station, 96 
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Dalou, the late Jules, 272 | 

Dawber, E. Guy, 96, 240, 336 

Dunn, John, 256 

Emerson, W., 13 Sy 

Fletcher, Banister & Sons, 96, 288, 336, 
368 

Garratt, Thomas, 320, 416 { 

Graves, W., 304,320 Pe it 

Hobbs & Thorneley, 208 ; 

Hobbs, F. B., 112 og 

i 


Jarvis, Henry, 80, 160 
Knightley, T. E.,.208 
Le Brun, Réné, 160 
L.0.0. Architect, 240 
Mee, F. W., 144, 192, i 
Messiah, A.. 32 
Miller, J as,,'96) t= 5 f 


Mitchell & Wilson, 240, 288 _ 
Mitchell, Arnold B,, 272, 304 
Murray, John, 368 2 
Newton & Cheatle, 32 Sea al ag ri 
Oliphant, P. K.,416 Ne 
Paterson, A. W., 224° Set As 
Pennington & Sons, 48 — : } 
Pite, Beresford, 192 
Raffles, W. H., 384 
Rathbone & Beckett, 192 
. Read & Macdonald, 208 ee 
Redferm, Harry, 128 ; ie 
Roberts, Alfred, 208 Tia ae g 
Robinson, J., 384 
Riintz & Oo., 13 _ aie. 
Sayer, O. E., 80 a ea 
Scott, J. Oldred, 192 
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NOTICE. 


—————}>___ 


The publication of THE ARCHITECT 
in Wednesday, the 25th, insteadjof on 
he 27th inst., was announced some 
weeks back. The priority of date was 
jendered necessary owing to the cele- 
wation of His Majesty’s Coronation. 
dn Tuesday the lamentable announce- 
nent of the King’s illness has changed 
he character of the week, and re- 
gret has supplanted the national joy. 
DJwing to the arrangements entered 
nto we are obliged to publish THE 
ARCHITECT at the time arranged. 


Lied 


ARCHITECT OFFICE : 
iy 3.0 p.m. on Tuesday. 
| 


| ae TENDERS, ETC. 

Pa As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
| | appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
| _ Ucularly requested that information of this description. be 
j i, forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


i | Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on T, hursdays. 


: 
1 > 


a COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


|) Coompe HILL, NEAR AYLEsBURY.—July 19.—Designs are 
ke for the Bucks War Memorial (a stone monument 50 feet 
vig ). Mr. R. J. Thomas, M.I.C.E., County Hall, Aylesbury. 

| DEptrorp.—Aug. 30.—Competitive designs are invited 
Ora town hall and municipal offices. Premiums of 100/., 752. 
ind 50/. are offered for the three selected designs. Mr. Vivian 
rehard, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 20 Tanner’s Hill, 
Deptford S.E. 

| _InD1A.—Nov. 1.—Competitive designs are invited for the 
‘tection of a memorial to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria 
Allahabad. A premium of 2,000 rupees will be awarded to 
jhe design selected by the committee. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, 
indian Civil Service, honorary secretary, Queen Victoria 
Memorial Fund Committee, Allahabad, India. 

_ LIVERPOOL.—June 30.—Designs are invited for a cathedral. 
Three hundred guineas will be paid to each competitor in the 
second competition, whether his design be accepted or not. 
Uhe hon, secretaries to the committee are Messrs. R. Alfred 
Hampson, A. Earle, Os. Penrhyn, and J. W. Willink, Church 
House, Liverpool. 


it, 


ae 


Ipbons Custodis Chimney 


SPECIAL Ty. 


a | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LIVERPOOL. — Sept. 15.— Designs are invited or new 
labourers’ dwellings to accommodate about 2,500 persons, to 
be erected on the Hornby Street area. Premiums of 2502, 
1502. and roo/. respectively are offered for the first three 
selected designs, Particulars will be supplied by the Town 
Clerk. 

SOUTHEND.—Sept. 7.—Designs are invited for a church to 
accommodate 500 persons, a clergy-house, and a parochial hall 
or parish-room about 50 feet by 30 feet. Mr.C. H. J. Talmage, 
Kathleen Villa, Southchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

SUNDERLAND.—Aug. 30.—Designs are invited for proposed 
police and fire-brigade buildings to be erected in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and Dun Cow Street, Premiums of too/,, 50/. and 
25/, are offered for first, second and third designs respectively. 
Mr. Fras. M, Bowey, town clerk, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

TOTTENHAM.—July 15.—Designs are invited for municipal 
buildings, fire station, public baths, &c. Premiums of 200/., 
1oo/. and So/. are offered for the three best designs in order of 
merit. Mr. W. H. Prescott, surveyor to the Council, Totten- 
ham, 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—June 27.—Competitive designs are 
invited for a new higher-grade school to accommodate 1,200 
children, schoolkeeper’s house, &c., proposed to be erected in 
Elwick Road, Eamont and Belmont Gardens, West Hartlepool. 
Premiums of 75/7. and 35/. respectively. Mr. J. Robson Smith, 
clerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNARD CASTLE.—For erection of a small detached 
residence, Green Lane, Barnard Castle. \ Messrs. Pegg, De 
Burgh & Farrow, architects, 7 Market Place, Barnard Castle. 

BASFORD.—June 30,—For alterations and'‘additions at the 


workhouse. Mr. W. V. Betts, architect, Bank Offices, Old 
Basford. 
BEXLEY HEATH (KENT).—July 4.—For erection of an 


electric generating station. 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


BODMIN.—June 28.—For alterations, reconstruction and 
repairs of business premises. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, architect, 
Bodmin. 

BROWNHILLS.—July 2.—For erection of additional stabling 
to the Brownhills depot. Mr. W. B. Chancellor, town surveyor, 
Public Buildings, Brownhills, Staffs. 


CARLISLE.—For erection of premises, English Street, 
Carlisle. Messrs, Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, Carlisle. 


CHESHUNT.—July 9.—For erection of twelve cottages for 
workmen, in blocks of six, within one mile of Cheshunt railway 
station, Mr. A. Collingwood Lee, clerk, Manor House, 
Cheshunt. 

CHOPWELL.—For erection of a butcher’s shop and house 
and two four-roomed cottages, Westview, Chopwell, co. Durham 
Mr. J. G. Burrell, architect, Market Place, Durham. 

CRAWSHAWBOOTH.—For erection of Conservative club at 
Crawshawbooth, Lancs. Mr. John H. Spencer, architect, 
Crawshawbooth. 


DEVONPORT —June 28.—For construction of about 1,400 
lineal yards of bridge culvert, 3 feet»by 2 feet, from Ford 
Valley to the Fish Pond at Camel’s Head, and about 210 lineal 
yards of 3 feet 6 inches diameter culvert on the Fish Pond site 
at Camel’s Head. Mr. A. B, Pilling, town clerk, Municipal 
Offices, Devonport. 

HEYWooD.—For erection of a house in Rochdale Road; 
Heywood. Messrs. Openshaw & Gill, architects, Heywood, 
Lancs. 

HEYWooD.—For erection of new pavilion at Pot Hall 
Grounds. Messrs, Openshaw & Gill, architects, Heywood, 
Lancs. 


Messrs. Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 


<< 


ERECTION OF ROUND FACTORY CHIMNEY-STACKS 


ON THE 


“CUSTODIS SYSTEM,” 


With Specially Constructed Patent Blocks. 
Construction Co, SHEFFIELD. 
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- 
Te 
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SUPPLEMENT 


IRELAND.—June 20.—For erection of five single one-storey 
cottages at level crossings between Moira and Belfast, also one 
single-storey cottage near Belturbet, for the Great Northern 
Railway Company of Ireland. Mr. T. Morrison, secretary, 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 


]KKEYMER.—For alterations and addit.ons to Wentworth 
House, Keymer, Sussex. Mr. Clayton Botham, architect, 128 
Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, — June 30.— For erection of an 
ambulance and hearse shed. Mr. Jas. Edgell, clerk, Union 
Offices, Coonsbe Lane, Norbiton, 


KIRTON-IN-LINDSEY.—For alterations to the boys’ Board 
school at Kirton-in-Lindsey. Mr. H. H. Dunn, architect, 
Silver Street, Lincoln. 

LANGLEY Moor.—June 27.—For erection of. St. Patrick’s 
(Roman Catholic) schools at Langley Moor, Durham. Mr, 
H. T. Gradon, architect, 22 Market Place, Durham. 

LITTLEPORT.—June,39.—For erection of a chapel at the 
new cemetery, Littleport, Ely. Mr. Heber G. Martin, surveyor, 
Littleport. 

MoRLEY.—June 30.—For erection of span-roof greenhouses 
at the cemetery in Bruntcliffe Lane. Mr. W. E. Putman, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 


MouttTon.—For alterations and additions to premises at 
Moulton, Northants. Messrs. Brown & Mayor, architects, 63 
Abington Street, Northampton. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—J une 30 —For erection of public 
conveniences for ladies and gentlemen at St. Nicholas Street. 
Mr. Charles S. Errington, architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


PONTEFRACT.—June 30.—For erection of schools at Tan- 
shelf, Pontefract, to accommodate 300 children. Messrs. Ten- 
nant & Bagley, architects, Pontefract. 

PURTON.—July 3.—For alterations at Purton workhouse, 
Wilts. Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect, 35 Regent Street, 
Swindon 

ROCHFORD.—June 30.—For erection of a laundry at the 
workhouse, Rochford, Essex. Messrs. Greenhalgh & Brockbank, 
architects, Bank Chambers, Southend-on-Sea. 

RuGBy.—June 27.—For erection of a boundary wall on the 
south side of the Lodge estate, Rugby. Mr. J. T. Franklin, 
architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 


SCOTLAND.—June 27.—For erection of a new cen 
higher-grade public school in School Hill and Belmont Str 
Aberdeen, and for removal of the buildings now on the site, 
Mr. Thomas Hector, clerk, 22 Union Terrace, Aberdeen, 


SCOTLAND. — June 27.— For erection of a new school, 
Leadhills. Messrs. Traill & Stewart, architect, 1 Castles 
Lanark. . m Se 

SCOTLAND.—July 5.—For erection of-a college in George 
and Montrose Streets, Glasgow. Mr. H. F. Stockdale, 
38 Bath Street, Glasgow. ; 
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SCOTLAND.—July 5.—For erection of buildings for a college 
in George and Montrose Streets, Glasgow. Mr. H. F. Ste ck- 


dale, secretary, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical. 
College, 38 Bath Street, Glasgow. : 


SEACOMBE FERRY.—June 30.—For erection of new waitin 
rooms, &c, the conversion of existing waiting-rooms into ferr 
offices and the erection of tramways cash office, at Seacoml 
Ferry, Cheshire. Mr. W, H. Travers, surveyor, Public Offic 
Egremont, Cheshire. : ai 

SOUTHMINSTER.—July 4.—For erection of coastgua 
buildings, consisting of quarters for an officer and six m 
with watch-room, &c, at Bradwell, near Southminster, Esse 
Particulars may be obtained at the Coastguard Station 
Bradwell and Burnham-on-Crouch. : nae 

SWINDON.—July 5.—For erection of infant scho 
Clarence Street. Messrs. Bishop & Pritchett, arch 
Swindon. " ae 

THORNTON.—June 27.—For erection of twenty-nine houses, 
&c., at Thornton, Yorks. Mr. Medley Hall, architect, 
29 North Gate, Halifax. . 

WALES.—For additions to the Clive Arms hotel, Cowbric 
Road, Cardiff. Messrs. Jones, Richards & Budgen, archi acts, 
95 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—June 28 —For erection of fifteen or more d 
ing-houses at New. Tredegar. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, archi 
Station Road, Bargoed. 

WALES.—June 28.—For erection of a vicarage-ho 
Llanbedr, Painscastle, Radnorshire. Mr. R. Wellings Th 
architect, Llandrindod Wells. ' 

WALES.—June 28.-—For alterations and additions to the 
Bedwas Bridge school, Bedwas, Mon. “Mr. John H. Philly 
architect, Clive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 


Wear alike full Depth of Slab. 


Never becomes Slippery. 


PATENT INDURATED STON 


MANUFACTURED PATENT INDURATED STONE CO. Ltd. 
WY orks—_MILLWALL, 
THOROUGHLY MATURED SLABS, CONCRETE SANITARY TUBES, CONCRETE 
SILLS, HEADS, BAY WINDOWS, 


HOLES, PATENT IN SITU PAYING, 


Prevents Dry Rot, 
Fungus, Decay, &c. 


Enquiries 
Solicited. 


Particulars fon MAJOR & co. 


SUPPLIED TO WINDSOR CASTLE FOR H.M. THE KING. 
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No Air Cavities. Non-Porous. Frostproof. 


Hydraulic Pressure over 1,000 Tons. 


Contractors 


Solignum 
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SUPPLEMENT 


i WALES.—June 30.—For erection of a 
screen at the Abersychan Board schools. 
clerk, Pontypool. 

WALES. — July 1.—For alterin 
rence hotel, Pontypool. 
fton Street, Aberdare. 


gallery and glass 
Mr. Henry Bythway, 


g and remodelling the 


For erection of an 
Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, 


workshops, stores and outbuildings at rear of same, the con- 
‘struction of manager’s office and caretaker’s residence, and 
Petion of boundary walls and entrance gates and piers. Mr. 
Richard Henry Middleton, borough surveyor, Walsall. 

| _ WENDRON.—June 28.—For erection of a stable, cattle- 
jhouse and root-house at Boderluggan Farm, Wendron, Corn- 
wall. Messrs. Pearse, Jenkin & Son, Trewirgie, Redruth. 

he WINCHESTER.— July 1 —For additions to the High School 
for Girls, North Walls, Winchester. Mr. Thomas Stopher, 
architect, 57 High Street, Winchester. 
| Wootwicu.—July 3 —For erection of twenty-five houses 
‘in Barge House Road and Woolwich Manorway, North Wool- 
ee Mr. Arthur B. Bryceson, town clerk, Town Hall, Wool- 
wich, 

|> YarDLey.—July 3 —For taking-down and rebuilding Greet 
Bridge, on the Warwick Road, over the river Cole, in the 
parish of Yardley, Worcs. Mr. J. H. Garrett, county road 
‘surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester. 


ford. 
S. Wray 


J. Smith & Sons 
5S. Parmenter 
Willmott 

H. Potter . 

E. West : 
J. Pavitt & Sons 
Legg & Clarke . 


THE foundation-stones of a new Congregational place of 
worship were laid at Stainton, in the Furness district, on the 
8th inst. 


Myall & Upson 


YDRO-EXTRAGTORS F PAVING 
Lad tial hdy ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 
oi Uh i |B hit \ | v ; ESTAB.] LIMITED. 1871. 
yay 1 | Ml SLIMMER 
ai a a HM ii) HT Telegrams, Telephone, 
: Al wn i ““LIMMER, LONDON.” 862, 
ih i For Mor BLocy 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O, 


The Buttermere Green Slate Co. 


Having acquired Sawing and Planing Machinery 
are now prepared to supply 


J)}/PILLARS, COLUMNS, HEADS, SILLS, 
JAMBS, MULLIONS, KERBS, TILES, 
&e., &e., in their famous 


LIGHT SEA GREEN STONE, 
OD TURNERY, DARK SEA GREEN STONE, 


ENGINEERS & FOUNDERS, 
MOTHER WELL. 


eS OATALOGUES FREE. 


tre Round, Twisted Balustors, MOTTLED GREEN STONE. 


SUPHAM & WOOD, Ltd. 
Mill Street Saw Mills, Leeds. KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
R, 


2ICHARD D. BATCHELO 


- oS. i i i f & 
Soo a aoe Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer ag 2 2 ony, 
‘ ONS” ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. eo. 2 Se ee 
eye WATER WORKS. CONTRACTOR. ag Me, 8 
e ig 8 6°% 
ad LARGEST STEAM WELL-BoRING TOOLS IN THE KINGDOM. a 


| QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Vol. LXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cicth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 
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workhouse, ' Axbridge, Somerset. 
neer, 3 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. 


For erection of twenty-nine workmen’s dwellings. 
E. FOTHERGILL, 


Oak Building Company 


HARRIS & Row, LtD,S 
stonally accepted ) . 


il 
i COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE | 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs,|¥ 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s Officer, 


TENDERS. 


AXBRIDGE. 
infirmary (about sixty beds) adjoining the 
Mr. A. POWELL, engi- 


_ WALES —July 3.—For erection of a chapel, Cymmer, Port Stephens, Bastow & Co. . £6,997 0 oO 
albot The Rev. D. Jones, Congregational minister, Cymmer, A. Wills & Sons 32, 0.0708 (Onno 
‘t Talbot. ; R. H. B. Neal . 6,886 0 0 
|| WALES —July 4.—For extension of schools at Gilfach A. J. Bevan . 6,300 0 oO 
Goch, Llantrisant. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre, Pollard » 6,200 0 0 
| Rhondda. Walters p 6,200 0° oO 
| Wares —July 4—For extension of schools at Gilfach J. Ford & Sons . Rs : ‘ - 6,045 15. 0 
Goch. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre Rhondda. pe i ronan Sh Weston-super-Mare (accepted ) . mpek ee 
ft ae : 5 
| WALES.—July 7.—For erection of six cmen’ Meee tee: ‘Sab shomh <1 eee gree ay -DReee Oatee 
Pea xty workmen’s cottages ee 
| ellifaelo Penydarren. S é oes A. he Colborne . F ; 5,568 oe 0 
| ee 8s ydarren Mr. T. Roderick, architect, G. Sprake.. b j ; : ; . 5523.0 0 
~ WALSALL.—June 28.—For alterations and additions to car- : BRADFORD: 
| led and repairing and painting shed, and the construction of | For erection of a shed.at Eastwood Mills, Bradford. Messrs. 


EMPSALL & CLARKSON, architects, 7 Exchange, Brad- 


Accepted tenders. 
& Co., mason and bricklayer. 


J. Taylor, carpenter and joiner. 
H. Barrett & Sons, iron and_steelwork. 
A. Ross, plumber and glazier. 
A. Taylor, plasterer and conereter, 


W. Thornton, slater. 
J. Batty, painter. 
Total, £3,500. 


BRENTWOOD. 
Mr. JAMES 
surveyor. 

73395 
7,109 
6,947 
6,909 
6,797 
6,703 
6,525 
6,299 
5,883 


-£ 


owoornoddoadndn 
eOoOoOndDoO0O 00 


hoeburyness (frovz- 


ce) 
° 


4,900 


THE WOOD CARYING CO,, 


LIMITED, 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Manufacturers of Fancy Solid Wood Mouldings 
of every description for Cabinet Makers, 
Builders, Picture Frame Makers, &c. 


Hand Carving of Every Description. 


Send for Price List and Patterns, 


W. JAMES & CO. 


WILLES ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 
STAINED GLASS : 
PLAIN LEADED GLASS 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


DECORATIVE GLASS 
For ECCLESIASTICAL, DoMESTIC & BUSINESS PURPOSES. 
Telephone No, 91 King’s Cross, 


EDWARDS & MEDWAY 


Kennington Steam Joinery Works, 


9 ETHELRED ST., KENNINCTON CROSS, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address, * Hdgythe, London,” 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY in all kinds of Woods, 
and every description of STONEWORK exeeuted 
on the premises. 

Architects’ Designs carried out with the greatest care and 
despatch. ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CADOGAN IRONWORKS 


STANLEY BRIDGE, 


CHELSEA, S.W. 


Columns, Girders, Roofs, Railings, 
Ornamental Work, Castings, &c. 
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BRIGHTON. 
For supply and fixing furniture and fittings 


and art galleries. Mr. Francis J. C, May, borough Holcombe Hall. 

engineer. tects, Newton Abbot. 
Chipperfield & Butler : ; : : £1,640 13. 5 CATTERMOLE BROowN, Paignton. 
Field & Co. ; 4 ; ; ; SEE? ) TO 10 Lamacraft & Sons . i 
General Builders Co. ; : ~ SAS Sk ad SO F. Friend . / : 4 
Shoolbred & Co. ; 3 1.255. 2.50 F.C. Francis . 
Library Supply Co. . ; : ; ; .) 4,186 10° 6 E. Andrews . 
Hampton & Sons, London, S W. (accepted) . 1,154 10 6 G. LEE, Teignmouth (accepted ) 
North of England Furnishing Co. . : ie Pa pet 


BRISTOL. 


For conversion of two dwelling-houses in 
Mr. T. J. Moss-FLOWER, architect, 
Bristol. 

Denby & Co. 
J. Perkins 
Walters & Son 
Bi Preece! 
A, WAITE, Easton (accepted ) 


- CANNOCK. 


. . 
° . 


For reconstruction of the bridge over Mitton Brook, on the 
Mr. HERBERT M. WHITEHEAD, sur- 


Penkridge Road. 
veyor, Penkridge, sa ears 
B. Stacey ‘ 
F, Sprenger 


« ° s 


CASTLEFORD. 


For laying a sewer in Lower Glebe Street. 


surveyor. 
J. L. RoDGER, Castleford (accepted ) 


Cc OVENTRY. 


For erection of a removable floor in the gentlemen’s first-class 


swimming-bath at public baths, Prio 
SWINDLEHURST, city surveyor. 
T. P. Jackson : 
J. Worwood 
Hallam & Co. 
Isaacs & Son 
Kelly & Son 
‘ee MES 0.2 
CCE AMBERLAIN, Coventry (accepted ) 


e ° « 


SPRAGUE E & Cco., Ltd., 


is ithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to ~ 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of ‘Quantities, Specifications and Repor ts | 
(6) opied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPEAGUE'S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


or with Receipt, 5s. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TaBLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


~~ QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATC 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHE! APER. MOS as and 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
Architects and Surveyors’ Draft Papers. Quantities, Specifi- 
cation, Abstract, Dimension, &c., 10/6 per ream 


OLDACRES & co., '62 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
“ Quantities 


Box, 14” «9"” x5”, 2s. each. 
Telephone No. EGE 50 Holborn. 


Telegrams, ' ‘Oldacres, London.” 
ES 
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SUPPLEMENT 


at the publiclibrary | For proposed stable 


For erection of a C.E. 


to business premises GRADON, architec 


28 Baldwin Street, Draper & Sons . 
Ti Coates. \s e 
A . $958 0 oO G. T. Manners . 
: 685 9 0 J. Shepherd. - 
ghee OO Ora D. Hall : 
628 0 Oo W. Walton . i 

‘ 482/10) 0 


For erection of new 1 
Messrs. HARRING 


. .£142 Q 0 General Builders, Ltd. 
. 138 9 0 Thomas & Edge : 
J. Smith & Son. : 

Wilson & Lamplough 

Mr. W. GREEN, Chessum & Sons. 


H. Wells & Son 
Hawkins & Son 

A. W. Robins 

Oak Building Co. 
C. S. Foster & Son 


. £85 17 0 


ry Street. Wir. J. KE: Hawkey & Oldman 
A. Knight . 
: £480 F500 Foster Bros. . 
- 480 0 O B. E. Nightingale 
32:50. OHO. J. Hammond & Son . 
318 8 6 T. Keen & Sons : 
ieQOO VHOn 35 E. West, Chelmsford* 
272 ts 0 * Accepted subjec 
. 249 10 o' Department. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE STREET, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1902, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED | 
Railway Approach, London Br idge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
’ equal to Lithography,and much cheaper, or 
L ITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff 


‘Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each ; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 13 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


STEPHEN ADAM & SON, 


199 BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


Special Designs prepared and Estimates for- 
marded on Application. 
MEDAL AWARDS. LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Colours, Oil Colours, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes. Slant Tiles 


Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Se 


Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and Artists’ 


Materials of every description. 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the. United Kingdom, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
London— Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


Tr. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel, No. 1022 Hop. 


Sie; 


Catalogues on Application. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “ Self-Locking”’ Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
1|And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


t 


Nos. 2 & 3 Tothill S 


June 27); 


DAWLISH. 
and coachhouse ‘buildings 
Messrs. J. W. ROWELL & Son, 
Quantities by Mr, 


. 


DURHAM. 


infants’ school at Belmeae 
t, 22 Market Street, Ducks 


EPPING. 


infants’ school, St. John’s Ro 
TON & LEy, ‘architects and s 


65 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C., and — 
Stephens & Bastow . ' 


t to the approval ‘of the 


DRAWING 0 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Proct 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (0 di 


POORE’S Continuous Dra 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8¢ 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. — 
Send for Particulars, and send for ' 


CEO. J. POORE & GO. LTD 
BILLS OF a 


PHOTO-OOPIES AND fips: 


ROBT. J. 


DRAFTSMEN & LITHOG 


WESTMIN 
Telephone No. 185 
Telegraphic Ae 6s cart 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. | ( 
Telegrams: “TORRE, Not’ 


/Write us to send you, Post Free, 
printed Pampny 


LIST of Art Plates err : 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


A Architect ’’ will be forwarded on appice” 
Wood & Co., Ltd., Imperial Buildings, Tia gate, 


Pn 


June 27, 1902.) 


yy EDMONTON. 
for erection of schools 


SUPPLEMENT 
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he _ Road. Each school has four departments, and will ac- 


commodate 1,360 children. 
_ 99 Church Street, Lower Edmonton. 


Barker & Co. 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 
‘Patrick . } 
psaint . 

Willmott 

Appleby : 
cCormack & Son 
Hockley & Son , 
‘Stephens, Bastow & Co. 
Wall& Co. . ; 
Nightingale . 
| E. Lawrance & Sons 
| Stimpson & Co. 
| Dearing & Son 
Shillitoe & Son 
. Tonge . . 
|W. Lawrence & Sons 
Wisdom 3 
Knight & Son 
| Johnson & Co. 
Porter & Son ? 
|| Oak Building Co. . 
_ Architect’s estimates : F P 
ae * Tender accepted. 


wi 


. 


GREENWICH. 


or structural alterations and decorative 
hall, Royal Hill. 

iW. MILLs, St. George’s Road, Wes 
Park, S.E. (accepted ) 


GRIMSBY. 


~ WHYATT, borough engineer. 
M. MARSHALL, Queen Street (accepted 


Cc. W. HOBMAN’S 
_ IMPROVED KENTISH 


TAR PAVING, 


icial Stone §& IRosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


V SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
e Manufacturers & Contractors. 


, Ww. HOBMAN & Co. 
TONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


Particulars 


Thos. Harrison, Ld. 
Bradford. 


ELDON STONE. 
THER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Ikinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
ith GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
WELDON STONE QUARRIES, CORBY, KETTERING. 


Mr. H. 


. 
. 


or supply and erection of 842 lineal yards of unclimbable 
hurdle 6 feet high, three sets of carriage gates, with side 
_ gates, and 570 yards of internal fencing. 


VALLONGO SLATE AND 
BLE QUARRIES CO., Lto., 


‘EN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TE SLABS ot any dimensions for 
aths, Tanks, Billiard Beds, &c., &c. 


ices and full particulars on application. 


VATER SUPPLIES 


ONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, 
Thousands of springs discovered by W. Stone, 
Finder, Artesian and other Wells Bored and 
abundant supplies of Pure Water. Illustrated 
—Address. W, STONE, Artesian and Con- 

Vell Engineer, Bolingbroke Hall, Spilsby, 


' 


HACKNEY. 


at Montague’ Road and Houndsfield | For supply of boilers and water-softening plant. 


Boilers. 


W. Doss, architect, E Danks&Co. .. .,. £9,594 0 0 
? R. Hornsby & Sons . 7,620 0 Oo 
Road School, Road sche. | J-, Thompson aS. . As inks dl 
427,950 £26,600 W. R. Renshaw & Co, ; 6,995 9 oO 
27,610 26,562 Hughes & Stirling 6,954.0 0 
26,130 24,500 Babcock & Wilcox *. 6,910 5 oO 
25,911 24,788 Stirling Boiler Company . ; , 6,653 0 oO 
25,890 24,990 Water-softening plant. 
25,320 24,569 J. Thompson F : : 2,485. 0. 0 
24,876 23,456 J. Wright & Co. Pah 2 rae eeaee sels 2,442 0 0 
24,750 23,500 Porter- Clark Water-Softening Company . 2:20 TOO 
24,647 23,222 Sir Hiram Maxim Electric and Engineering 
24,595 22,992 Company . ; 2,140 © Oo 
24,441 23,197 Mather & Platt. 1,795.0 0 
24,358 22,974 Potter & Co.- . 1725 4G. 468 
24,313 22,922 Doulton & Co. . ‘ : ; ; P 1,696 0 0 
24,275 22,861 Stanhope Water Engineering Company . 1,626 0 oO 
24,000 22,900 Masson, Scott & Co. : . : : jC $4000 0 
23,855 22,500 Desrumaux’s Automatic Water-Softener and 
23,813 21,989 Purifier, Ltd.. 1,489° 10 oO 
23,711 22,448 Lesson & Hjort . : F 1,300 O O 
23,389 21,987 Baker’s Patent Appliances Company 1,266. O06 
22,976  _21,419* Babcacki& Wileoxihe i, te a eat? bs S571, 320k, Gao 
22,962 . 21,671 * Recommended for acceptance. 
22,520". Zi780 Dh i ED age E 
23,163 21,319 For wiring of offices for electric lighting, for the Borough 


Council. 


Tamplin & Makovski . 


J. H. Golding 
Foote & Milne 


repairs at the lecture J. C. Christie 


NATIONAL ELECIRIC 


tcombe 
i$ £1;867.04..0 


» £219 12 6 
YIS4OD3 5 
° 165 4 8 
: : : P ; apr tods Tiere 
WIRING CO. (accepted). 130 15 9g 


HUNSLET. 


For supply of furniture, bedsteads and bedding required at the 
children’s homes at RothweH Haigh. 


” ” 


Mr. H. GILBERT 


J. Batley & Sons, Rothwell, bedsteads, &c . 


13 Io 


furniture Oo Oo 


” 


For painting and lime and colour washing at the children’s 


homes at Rothwell Haigh. 


4732 13. 9 


Fibrous Plaster 


N 
DECORATIONS. 


CORNICES READY for FIXING from 64d. foot. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


JOHN FIELD & CO. 


REPOUSSE & ART METAL WORKERS, 


STOVE, RANGE & PATTERN CHASERS, 
In Lead or Brass of all kinds, of Hearth and 
Mantel Adornments, 


Cadman Lane, SHEFFIELD. 


STEEL BARS 
GALVANISED. 
, Send for Catalogue. 
JAMES BLEZARD & SONS,LTD, 


GUY FOUNDRY, 
PADIHAM, LANCS. 


- VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR, 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 
WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


LIVERPOOL. 


London Office : 7 Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 


“y 
NA 
(ade : i 

- 4 


A. BRETT, 17 Waterloo Road (accepted ) 


iH. E. CAZE, 16 Hinde St., LONDON, W. | 


Shs OO 


VAL DE TRAVERS] 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Rootings, Warchouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coacb-Houses, Slaughter-Houses 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &e. 


J 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


\ James Bedford & Co, 


Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON,F.R.S.A.,& HIntL & HRY 


Ventilating Engineers, 


| ES 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
: IN 
’ Builders’ Air Grates. | 


Mount Street; HALIFAX, 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
_ SYPHON VENTILATORS 
Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 
Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Oatalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 


Tele. Address, 
“* Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


REG. No, 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roots, Stables, Cowsheds, 
' Coacn-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO {R28 
H.M. GOVERNMENT £2 Gey 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LO S.E. 


ESTABLISPED 
1861, 


ro a 


N, 


_ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
- HULL. LANCASTER. 
For laying about r16 lineal yards and providing and laying | For taking-down and rebuilding the walls and railways in 
about 372 lineal yards of 2-inch water-mains, with nection with the Westbourne Road widening. Mr, J, 
hydrants, &c, at Swanland. Messrs. WELLSTED & Mount, borough surveyor. 
EASTON, engineers, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull. Ree DILWORTH, Andrew’s Lane (accepied ). 
N. Stephenson . ; i : : 3 £I 16.0.0 
GHB Wey erent wets : : 95 16 Io LAE. 
R. Swales . . . . . : : - 94 14 0} For street works in Lansdown Road (south side). 
H.'Speck  . : . , . ‘ . Ge! AO). O F, HorrMan, 6 St. Fillans Road, Catford (ac- 
R, Fisher. : : : ‘ 5 - SBOE 3 cepted) . : y . £210 13 
J. Kirby & Son . : 7 ; : : Sie 7s O.. 
W. L. Harrison . Si a OO see 50 LONDON. 
T. BELL, Market Weighton (accepted ) : . 61 12 10] For construction of a concrete river wall, about aa fee 
ILKESTON. - length, in connection with the Fielder’s Meadow extens 


of Bishop’s Park, Fulham, facing the river Thames ; 


, i z offices and transforming station, &c 
Horerectng SLGa Gh) 8 é : adjoining Putney Pah Mr. FRANCIS WOOD, surve 


for the tramways and electricity committee. 


: Fasey & Son . : : 2 eae 670. 
Shaw & Con ave St ae ae Bates = SOD BOO EO y 3070 
A. Earnshaw . : : x ; ; i See (om ©) me Boe . S 4 2 ‘ 4 : Tiare aS 
Donnelly & Sons. : ; ¢ ‘ 9 609: 0-0 eo : . : : : , + 12,800 
W.V.Ireson . - 7,590 9°90 J. sttaate as Ries. E ° : : : 11,964 Be 
Moss & SONS, Loughborough (accepted). O50 210.036 EG. Nonter f : ied : 
IRELAND. Mayoh:& Haley . 9 . 4: 9. 2) ssn 
For erection of town hall at Macroom, CUFord on = ee yeaa 
Je Ring see ae se hn ee £1,550 0 O J. Mears 220. ke 5 
D. Murphy . 1,460 0 0 T. W. Pedrette  . : oo 
BUCKLEY BROS, Ovens, oo. Cork (accepted ) srT 220801 TO Cooke & Co. . 2 ‘ : 4 . >. 0562-06 
LAMBETH. Nowell & Co. . 4 ’ % ; : . 8,875 
For painting at the infirmary, Brook Street. H.J.Greenham. : : : . . he 
Markham & Beleayes Meee Gi he RS mE SOG oun) Parry & CO 0 ee 8,375. 0 
hams A : ieee Jiket E3501 OO G. Wimpey . rR Re , . - 8,345 
B. Young . : : 5 : . 1,090 0 O| For*erection of two houses in Bolton Street, Piccad: 
Holliday & Greenwood : 4 A : : 945 0. O London, W. Mr. W: WonnaAcoTT, A R I.B. AS arc 
W. Dudley : 5 : : : : : 936 5 I0 Berkeley House, Berkeley Square, W. 
Strang & Sons. ‘ : ; ; : : 957.0 0 . Ss 
J. Selway & Sons. , : : : : 915: 0:30 J. Andrews & Sons. _. - £13,750 305 Ove 
C. McArthur & Co. . : : : A : 890 0 oO G. H. Bywaters & Sons . «13,519 0 40 E 
H. Kent: 4 : : 3 ‘ 887 0 oO Prestige & Co. ‘ : . 12,9083 -Oe 
H. Bragg & Sons. : ; 4 : . 854 0 Oo J. Carmichael . : : 92,760 Ome 
B. E. Nightingale . ‘ : ; ; E 850 0 O Colls & Sons . : ‘ - 12,560 0207 
P. McCarthy :; : : : : 3 { 817: OO W. Johnson & Co. . ; 12,205 0 O 
J. J. Richards . : 799 0 O PATMAN. & FOTHERINGHAM 
E. MILLs, Siebert Works, Westcombe Park, (accepted) ., 11,950 0 O 
Blackheath (accepted ) . ; ; 688 0 Oo A. Extra for fireproof floors. 


TD. MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER ME 5h 
BACK HILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGD 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London,” LONDON, E.C, 


Telephone 27 


FOR ALL CLIMB! 
WATER-PROOF. _ROT-PR( 
INSECT-PROOF, i 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. Le 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, NW. ESTABLISHED 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


certs aa ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., Londen, 
Leeds. ; Woodville, Pudsey, Leeds. — 
_ CONTRACTORS FOR Ay SPECIALISTS IN 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF F LOORS, STAIRCAS 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential 


Hoiborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, Ghee: 


‘The Farnley Iron Cort I 
PHENIX ASSURANCE GCO., Ltd. 


PHEENIX FIRE OFFICE LONDON & i il i 


: | Porcelain Bath htubs 
19 LOMBARD STREET, Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Stree 


‘we HELLIWELL 


AND 


57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. \ 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Lowest C t : ‘‘ PERFECTION SYSTEM” 
urrent Rates | LIVERPOOL. | 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. ‘ SR ea eeRIDOT p ATENT GLAZI 
‘Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND ane 
Assured free of all Liability. | ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business, ve 


| ree ER WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YO 
Electric Lighting Rules supplied. Subscribed Capita!, &2,228,8'75 onvon oFFicEs 11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 5:1 


UNE 27, 1902. } 


new factory, London Road, Plaistow, for Messrs. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


HOT WATER, | 
High and Low 


AT | Ne fH Also STEAM. 
i" ED GRINDROD & CO,, 
sT sT.. SHEFFIELD. 


VENTILATING 


Hons and Segaee 


in hone No. 2740. 
(WORK GUARANTEED. 


(M. T. MEDWAY) 


ALBERT WORKS, ROLT STREET, 
DEPTFORD, 8.5. 


Dinner Lifts a Specialty. 


Specialties 
in Polished Work. 


ORTLEY F FIRE CLAY CO, 


(Branch ofthe Leeds Fireclay Oo.,Ltd.), 


SLLAND ROAD, LEEDS. 


|AZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 
—— 


ee POTTERIES, 
DVILLE, near BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


THE SAFETY LIFT AND ELEVATOR CO. 


. %e 5 : - 
‘iELIANCE, WoopDvVILLE.” The “ Defiance” Washdown. 


) ALTERNATING & CONTINUOUS 
DIRECT COUPLED 


GALVANIZERS 


13 


13 LONDON— continued. MANSFIELD. 


H. | For construction and erection of electric plant at the municipal 


For Wheeler & Co. Mr. A. J. WADE, architect, 36 Fifth electricity works. ; 
_ Avenue, Harrow Road, W. CROMPTON & Co, LrtpD., Salisbury House, 
w. M. Norton . . : : £3,299 Ga London Wall, E C. (accepted) £2,486 0 0 
J. Hosking : , - (3302700 0 
vs: Daniels re Ooh NORTHUMBERLAND. 
sn ape, 3 x For construction of about 5,000 lineal yards of 21-inch, 24-inch 
‘ J ios. é Me Bi Ait and 27-inch main sewers from Scotswood to Fenham, with 
oc. Horswill . e 4 art cs manholes, storm overflows, &c. Mr. HENRY W. TAYLOR, 
W. J. Cottle ; mean Se engineer, St. Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
 Epwarps & Mrpway* . 2455 o of a = unpsOM. £24,801 a SS 
_ W. Crouch ; 2,450 0 0 ick # ase one) 
_ Architect’s estimate . 2,500 0 oO t Bewley : ae : Fe 
ne a * Accepted, with basement added, at £2, 660. J. Thompson 14.080 She 
LOUGHBOROUGH. ae 1 Foster : 13,957 0 0 
mf ter 13,500 0 O 
For alterations and additions to property on Derby Road, es ) 
= Loughborough. Mr. W. T. HaMpToN, architect, Ashby | J; Robson MPLS yo fa ey Sey ERI oes OLE 
Road, peesroroush. E. & A. STOREY, Benwell, Newcastle (ac- 
e TT. Balle. : £358 PRES cepted) . ; : 12,512 0 O 
B Rtas & Sons, Ltd. 335 0 0 M.A. Armstrong . - a ‘ $2527, 0.20 
‘Kirk & Fletcher . $332,050 
- Watson & Camm 329 9 0 PONTEFRACT. 
I. aa cen 13 - For erection of four houses in Beechwood Avenue. Mr 
_W. Tailby aif Bone WILLIAM HuRST, architect, Pontefract. 
‘A.Simpson.  . 3 te 9 of A+ Taylor, bricklayer and mason £460 0 o 
oe. Lovitt a ee J. R. Goodill, carpenter and joiner 280 I0 oO 
_ 4.G. Soha he ee M. H. Pennington, plumber and glazier 94 12 0 
| hae a Son ae rp ps T. W. Senior, plasterer : 3 FACE On sO 
a Borah cy ge a Stewart & Sons, slater 5o°.0.- 0 
nN 1 pe (accepied). 205 16 0 Burien & Sons, painter 52> OF.0 
ote.— Railing, ranges and stoves supplied by proprietor. 
2 MANCHESTER. 
‘For erection of a house, Didsbury. Messrs. C. K. & T. C. ROCHDALE. 
b ?p Mayor, architects, 41 John Dalton Street, Lue 8 For erection of two bridges, each about 23 feet span, carrying 
_ Padmore & Sons i a 41, ie rates a road 15 yards wide, over the river Spodden. 
a te s at y 2 J. BENTLEY, 45 Grange Road, Bradford (accepted). 
coon it eee o o| For construction of about 250 lineal yards of boundary and 
£ Burgess & Galt. : 1,430 0 0 retaining walls in new street between Bury Road and 
| A. Mason, Didsbury (accepted) 1,385 © Oo Spotland Bridge. Mr. S. S. PLATT, borough surveyor. 
‘R Carlyle. .. ’ 4770 02:0 T. ASHWORTH & SON, Norden, near Rochdale (accefied ), 


BLAGKWALL 


- GALVANIZED IRON 


COMPANY, Limited. 


GALVD. CORRUGATED 


AND 


PLAIN WORKING-UP 


SHEETS. 


RIDGE CAPPING, GUTTERS, 


&e. 


IRON ROOFING 


AND 


BUILDINGS. 


OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


IRONWORK. 


ELECTRIC LIFTS. TANKS & CISTERNS. 


HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR oFFicEs- 5 FENCHURCH STREET, 
HAND POWER. 


LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SCOTLAND. TOTTENHAM. ‘|. 

For painting of the new general hospital now being erected at Gor repair of the tar and asphalte paving ‘hve 
Stobhill, Springburn, Glasgow. Messrs. THOMSON & district. Mr. W. H. PRESCOTT, engineer. 
SANDILANDS, or aoe 241 West George Street, Glasgow. BRADSHAW & Co., London aici Me : 


J. R. Donald. ak : j £7100 roger 
A. L. Anderson & Co... ‘ : ; sO,OT? ko a WALES. ee 
W. Thomson . * ‘ : : - 6,544 1 81 For erection of outbuildings and walling in conn 
A. Kemp . . ; ; : - : i Os4ghG04) 5 the Gwyrfai isolation hospital, near Caeathraw 
C. Paton , ANE F ; : c Ce Ss 26u Deed E GRIFFITHS, surveyor, Segontium Terrace, Cz 
W.D. Horne . : ; ; : 2 (OTB PI 79 JONES BRos., Bont Newyd, Caemanow (accepted), 
ee Smith 5 i 4 lap Gia ies ” f For erection of a chapel in Cathedra} Road, 
G Gasltes SOC. : E i ‘ : > 4,997 ae EDGAR G. C. Down, gee 3 it Stree 
McCulloch & Co... a a 4 é 6 O73 eT eg ee Pesce & Co... 
A, Stirling Sa a Ma AE A A aoOm aA s E we 5 a : 
R. Henderson . : ; i nya, ~' 43906" 0" 0 Sunn ri ; 
Joo TD tag Oe UU RAR TR Fs ao in a ean : : Bene: ; 
A. Anderson) << , 3 : ; ‘ SEASON Onno ie tt : eC ; : K ‘ 
J. Carruth . y 2 Ay GOs Os O Ces re ; 
J. F. EDGAR, 116 Eglinton Street (accepted ) aah See hailice ele D Th re : ‘nt a 
. Thomas & Son . A ‘ : or Ok eae 
For taking-dewn and rebuilding gable and making alterations E. Turner & Sons. ee 
on tenement, 5 Kirkwood aC, Edinburgh. eee Se) : ; j Sane 
W.C. Aitken =. : : ou) £731 ° Oo BOR bvane Brokeh : ; 3 aaa 
Saeed ies Le ae ale ae + : W. T. Morcan, Cardiff (accepted) . i 
A. Waddell & Son +. °°] J. ) 0) B8—.-G 0 | For erection of a'drill hall for cea 
Crerar & Swanson f 4 ‘ i : (hOB E Ay Mr. M. J. GuMMow, architect, Egerton Stre 
J-dkummeary Sons 80. jc eRe ie ey a ee ea HA JOMES eos eae eee . 
He Danan ey ions OREO GRO Paice Gone ain Gein J. Hughes Scone ell te ea 
J. Brown. K : : 5267-6; 70 Lewis Bros. re A % 8 
MELROSE & THOMSON, Dalmeny Street P. Edwards Beet fi i 
(accepted ) eS eh ae amas eee acta Ena W. E. Samuels . ‘ ‘ 
ST ALR. DAVIES BroOs., 314 and 51 Hill Street, Wrexham 


accepted 
For erection of a Congregational church at the junction of Vic- Ce oe * a" ee 
toria Street and Beaconsfield Road, St. Albans. Messrs. | FOr erection of a schoolroom, &c., at Noertwie 


SMEE, MENCE & HOUCHIN, architects, 14 London Road, KENSHOLE, architect, Station Road, Bao 
St. Albans. Quantities by Messrs, J. B. CoLwitt & Son, Williams & Sons. : : * : 
6 Alma Road, St. Albans. ae i coal 
Whibley & Jervis. 4 5 : . 8,862 0 oO 2 
Baie oe Ste olness 7s cpa, Cees : bee 600 0 Oo A, WARN, Abertwsswg, x near New Tredegar 
Boff Bros. . anaes ‘ ‘ ; 5 ee SO eh eO 6 (ONS (accepted ). : 
Wilmot . ; ‘ : ; ; : . 8,300 0 o| For additions to Trefach, ‘Clyne 
Dunham . 4 I ; i : a Oy LOL HOT OD MORGAN & Son, architects, Carmaianee 
Miskin & Sons . ; ; : f ‘ FE O173 \ORO YOUNG BROs., Mynachlogddu (accepted) . 


THE HAM HiLu AND DOUL TING pil 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) ph ee oe 
Chief Office, } NORTON, STOKE- UNDER- HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR FACTORIES, BASEMENTS, STABLES, CARRIAGEWAYS, ieee 


ARTIFIGIAL STON For Stairs, Steps, Sills, Copings, Hea | 
Dressings, &c. Fireproof Floors an 


F. BRADFORD & CO. HOMERTON, LONDON 


VENTILATION AND WARK 


By Mechanical Means, with Filtered, Washed, Warmed, and Humidified Air, 
THE AIR OF APARTMENTS CHANCED FROM 8 TO 16 TIMES PER HOUR WITHOUT. DRAUCHTS. ALL BUILDINGS DONE CAN B 
MADEIRA IS BROUGHT TO BRITAIN. 


WILLIAM KEY, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers (11 Queen Victoria St. ) . 
And 109 Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


American Maple Floor 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILIN 
The Best & Cheapest Flooring yet Intro 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 168,10 176 DRUMMOND STREET, 


Telephone No 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, “Ven 


— 


we 
4 
e 
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SUPPLEMENT 


J WATFORD. Received too late for Classification. 
For “erection of children’s homes in Ashby Road, Leavesden FULHAM. 
| i s +s. Svann £2 sen bie For erection of engine and accumulator-room, &c. 
Meiiaeman vo. madd ag a Contract No. 8. 
R Reed : : é : ; oe ah a . 2,140 0 0 W. Neil & Co. . : : ; , k « £2,632° 10 0 
‘ y ; . 5 a ar Myles & Warner. . . ‘ ‘ ok p24G HO ED 8 
J . ; ‘ . . 2,075 0 0 W. Gilbert é : : : , ,Oa,g18 9) 8 
sifford & Gough ; : , ; : . 2,069 0 © J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. A ; : ; onagyZe7 "Ae 2 
. King . } : } ; } . 2,050 0 0 B. E. Nightingale . ; ; ‘ ‘ 22684029 
‘a Pyler & E white : y F ‘ : : : Yapogn. Oo ko Wilson & ah a a ; : : oF\BE8Q) LOCO 
.L. Tonge . Q f : g ; | i eSB. Leno F.G. Minter . - 5 : f Bl 7O.0O CO 
a Wiggs. . ; ; : ‘ j Sob oO. ta W. J. Renshaw , ; : f : . 22,090 JO) 'O 
HB. Watkins . ; 1,949 0 0 J. O. Richardson , : ‘ : - Sie ey ya nae hae. 
|G. BricHTMaN, Queen's Road, Watford (ac- EE WV tadson f6/Co.) 7 » - 1,903 7 II 
a | cepted) . , : A deasarae ie T. G. SHARPINGTON, Machell Road W rorks, 
4 Nunhead* . . 71,895.07 0 
* Accepted, subject to a satisfactory report from the 
Guardians’ engineer. 
MARGARETTING. 
= 2 eh ai a ane For erection of a pair of cottages. Bricks and sand provided 
F ie erection of classrooms and cloakrooms at the Short Heath free on the site. Mr. R. MAWHOOD, architect. 
Board schools, near Willenhall. Mr. JOSEPH P. BAKER, C. Jennings. 4 ‘ . £430 0 O 
architect, Willenhall. * J. GOWERS, Chelmsford (accepted been é ~ MAZOWONS 
. Gough . é ‘ . ‘ t : -£h 530 at Yo F. Weight . : ‘ : inf412' “9 210 
_R.Speake& Sons . - : ; : 1,492 0 O Moss & Son . . : A PP : inns Pane B fe) 
A : : ; : A : 2 A752 10." © Baker & Sons. ; é ; - 5 lacy one seks 
a J. M. Tildesley . , + , : : tae 09! 'O%.'O Lummis & Son , - : , , ; 3554s Ole 
‘Hammonds Bros. . ; : : } Me ReAZO IT OO 
waildesley . “he ee 5 > ; eh $905) 2 1D 
1 : ; : ; EGO 4Oo7 O 
.Hickin& Sons. : : / ‘ ‘ “epi ome) TRADE NOTES. 
. Mossley & Sons . ; 1,277 15 ©| THE Farningham Board schools, Swanley Junction, are 


| a Note. —The matter has been referred ‘back to committee being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
‘further consideration, Manchester grates and exhaust roof ventilators, by Messrs. E. 
‘ H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

. IN connection with the new railway to Bexhill, Messrs. 

ba Handyside & Co., Ltd., bridge and roof builders, of Derby, 


D> ae supplied and erected six bridges on this line, weighing about 
Si oe YORK. cetaad i 

‘or street works in Skelton Street, Clifton, and back road MEssRS. JOHN’ SWAIN & SON, LTD.,-58 Farringdon Street, 

_ behind Rosary Terrace and Mount Ephraim. Mr. ALFRED | E.C., write us to the effect that, owing to the rapid increase in 

_ CREER, city surveyor. the number of orders they are daily receiving for half-tone 

. LANE, 8 Telford Terrace (accefied) . . £148 2 0] work to be delivered in a few hours, they have found it neces- 
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sary to extend their studios and largely increase their staff at 
58 Farringdon Street. 

THE Rev. Fras. Grant-James, M.A, vicar of Marske-by- 
Sea, Yorkshire, and chairman of the restoration committee, 
has given instructions to Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock 
manufacturers; Leeds, to make and fix a new Cambridge 
quarter-chime clock, with four illuminated dials, to replace the 
fine clock recently destroyed by fire, and made by the firm, 
who also manufactured the clock presented to Houghton 
Church, Carlisle, by Mrs. Fell, of The Knells, Carlisle, sister 
of Lord Grimthorpe, which was set going on Sunday last. 

MEssrRS. EASTON & COMPANY, LTD., successors to Easton, 
Anderson & Goolden., Ltd, engineers, Broad Sanctuary 
Chambers, S.W., inform us that they have appointed Messrs. 
Reunert & Lenz, of Johannesburg and elsewhere, sole agents 
for the whole’ of South Africa for the sale of the Schmidt 
patent superheaters, and also for the sale throughout the same 
territory, except Cape Colony, of their electric and hydraulic 
lifts. In future, therefore, all communications with regard to 
either superheaters or lifts for the districts in question ‘should 
be addressed either to Messrs. Reunert & Lenz, or to their 
London representatives, Messrs. Findlay, Durham & Brodie, of 
tro Cannon Street, E.C. Messrs. Easton & Co. also mention 
that they have engaged Mr. Francis G. Cowlrick, of 37 West 
Dulwich Mansions, S.E., as their representative for the South 
of England. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
CONSIDERABLE alterations are being made to the Church 
schools at New Barnet; the architect is Mr. F. Child, of 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 

Ir has been decided to erect a tablet in the London 
Stock Exchange in memory of those members who have 
fallen in the late war in South Africa, 

MEssRS. GORDON & GUNTON, of Finsbury House, Blom- 
field Street, London, are the architects for the new Wesleyan 
church and schools which are being erected at Petersfield. 

A COUPLE of houses in Canal Road, Armley, collapsed, and 
the nine men who were working about the premises—engaged 
in converting. them into lock-up shops—ran for their lives. 
Nobody was injured. 

THE foundation-stone of a new building designed to meet 
the growing needs of the Church at Beeston Hill was laid on 
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the 21st inst. The new church, which is to cost. ee 
adjoin the old one erected some twenty-six years: ago 
low side of Cemetery Road, near Elland Road. 
AT Hinton, Northants, the foundation-stone was laid o 
17th inst. of a new Wesleyan chapel which is to cost 1,2 Us 
seat 270 people, and is so arranged that extensions can ber 
to accommodate 120 more. The contract has been plac 
the hands of Mr. G. Johnson, builder, Hinton. ; 
THE foundation-stone of the buildings in connec ion 
the school-chapel at Felsted was laid on the 19th inst. 7 
when finished will consist of a big school and eight classro: 
of which the classrooms are nearly completed. The fou 
tions of the big school have been laid, and the whole 
will be finished as soon as the necessary funds have 
tained. The new block was designed by Sir Arthur } 
& Sons, the builders being Messrs. Hunt, of Hoddesd 
On Friday last, in the Lord Mayor’s Court, be 
Common Serjeant, Mr. Bosanquet, K.C., and a jury, th 
of compensation for damage to the premises of 
D’Almaine in consequence of a_ settlement allege 
caused by the building of the Great Northern and City 
way Company was part heard, but before the whole case 
been opened a settlement was arranged by which the ple 
receive the sum of 450/. as compensation. 
gaged were Mr. Dickens, K.C. and Mr. Stevenson 
claimants, and Mr. McCall, K.C. and Mr. Cave fort 
way company. 


before them on the 2oth inst, at a meeting ede 
Alderman Lawley Parker, a set of plans showing the co 
cated details which have to be worked out in the con 


works. This tower will contain the apparatus for reg 
the flow of water from the reservoir at the Elan Valley int 
aqueduct. The plans, which number about a dozen, a 

elaborate and minute, and they illustrate the const ruc 
the various sections of the ironwork. Without takin; 
sideration the expense of the erection of the tower, the ire 
alone costs about 6,000/. 


AT a meeting of Walsall Board of Guardians 


mittee that the old board-room at the workhouse be 
in order to admit light and fresh air to the other 
Against this several members urged that the workh 
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been removed as part of the improvement scheme in the 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Exchequer Row area. 


NEW BUILDINGS , : ; So. 

ee ae AMONG the improvements now being carried out in Ripon 

= Cathedral are new stalls for the clergy and choir in the nave. 
iy ROOD SANCTUARY SCREEN, ST. MARY. HOUGHTON, HANTS : ; 2 

es These have been designed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, and the 

work has been carried out by Messrs. Thompson & Son, of 


CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, KINGSTON HILL, SURREY. r : 
i Peterborough. The stalls are in wainscot oak, and are 
DRAL SERIFS._RIPON: SOUTH CHOIR AISLE, LOOKING WEST. elaborately carved with tracery in front, and carved bench 
3. Oa : ; 
LA ROCHELLE (HOTEL DE VILLE). ends. The book-boards are designed in canopy form, the 
MS, igre byes = fronts having groined carving. A new lobby is being erected 
— a ate, ——————— = | for the west doors, this also being in wainscot oak, with suitable 
7 . . . . 7 
resent so cramped that if any of the existing accommodation | C@TVIN8: 
THE first summer excursion of the Berks Archzological 


yas dispensed with it might result in the Local Government J 5 
of time of | Society for the present session took place on the 18th inst., 


3oard pressing for the erection without further loss 

in entirely new workhouse. Mr. Yardley, however, said the | when the itinerary was one of peculiar interest, comprising 
natter had been mentioned to Mr. Wethered, Local Govern- | Visits to Westbury, the White Horse and Bratton Castle, 
nent Board inspector, who entirely approved of what it was | Edington (where luncheon was taken in the monastery garden), 
proposed to do. The committee’s recommendation was ap- Keevil, Potterne and Devizes. Before leaving Devizes the 
proved by eleven votes to eight. party, which was a large one, was entertained to a meat tea on 
ae the kind invitation of the president (Mr. C, E. Keyser, 
M.A., F.S.A, of Aldermaston Court). The President acted as 
cicerone during the day, and himself described the picturesque 
church of Bratton, the fine Decorated church of Edington, the 


VARIETIES. 
we fifteenth-century church of Steeple Ashton, and the noble Early 
as fine, and the excur- 


& 


THE new St. Andrew’s United Free Church, Blairgowrie, was | English church at Potterne. The day w 
| aie week. It Is built in the Early English Gothic | sion was much enjoyed. 
ed ae _ | Si ckateaiialas for, over 900;/ands wit Ihe AT a special meeting of the ‘Council of the Society of Archi- 
_ ; : tects, held on the 1gth inst., the president, Mr. Silvanus 
ene the aad works of Messrs. Goddard, Massey & | Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair, the resolution passed at a 
meee tung nam 2 casting was being moved by a crane | meeting of the Council of the Royal Institute of Architects of 
when the chain slipped, and the enormous weight fell on a | [reland on the 2nd inst. was considered, It was unanimously 
young man named Edward Tatton, who was crushed to death. | resolved that the sympathy of this Council be tendered to the 
TIN the course of some repairs at one of the poor houses at | Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland in the attitude they 
Helpringham, near Sleaford, it was discovered that the floor | have taken on the subject of the proposed selection of an 
bricks of the house were forced up by a large root of an elm | architect by His Majesty’s Treasury for the erection of 
Reeeow ins in a garden 10 feet away. It penetrated under | the College of Science in Dublin, and it is the opinion 
the path, under the wall and under the floor of the house, and | of this Council that for an Irish work of this national 
into an adjoining garden, extending in all some 40 feet. character an Irish architect should be solely employed. It 
- Tue gable and part of the roof of an old house at the junc- | Was further resolved that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
tion of Exchequer Row and Castle Street, Aberdeen, has fallen | to the First Lord of the Treasury. 
in, “The house was about to be pulled down in connection At the Town Hall, Dudley, Lieutenant-Colonel A. C, Smith, 
with city improvements. There have been no tenants in it for | R.E., on behalf of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry 
some time. The premises were at one time known as the | on the ioth inst. relative to the application of the Town 
The adjoining property to the west has just | Council for sanction to borrow 2,613/. for public requirements 
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and improvements. Among those present were Alderman 
G. H. Dunn, Messrs. H. C. Brettell, town clerk; J. Morris, 
deputy town clerk; J. Gammage, borough surveyor; A. W. 
Harley, borough accountant. The town clerk explained that 
the annual assessable value of the borough was 121,674/., and 
the debt on the general district rate fund was 127,938/. includ- 
ing 39,174Z. for electric-lighting purposes. Sanction for a loan 
of 10,7217. had been given, but the money had not yet been 
borrowed. The Council had also made application in respect 
of a further loan of 22,00c/ for electric-lighting purposes, and 
an inquiry had ‘been held, but the necessary permission for 
borrowing the amount had not yet been received. The 2,613/. 
which the Town Council now applied for sanction to borrow 
was made up as follows:—247/. for the purchase of a new 
Lancashire boiler at the public baths, 126/. forthe provision of a 
scarifier which would be attached to one of the steam-rollers, 
1,240/. for works of sewerage and street improvement in various 
parts of the borough and 1,000/. for the extension of the Grange 
Park by over five acres. Evidence having been given by the 
borough surveyor, the inquiry concluded. 


A MEETING of the Aberdeen Public Library committee was 
held recently. Plans for the erection of a new reading-room 
at the central buildings and a branch reading-room at Torry 
were submitted. Considerable discussion took place over the 
question of the greatly increased expense that would be 
involved by the new plans. It was stated that whereas when 
the original plans were drawn up it was estimated that the 
extension of the central buildings and the erection of two 
branch reading-rooms would cost 6,000/,, the estimated cost of 
the central extension would alone amount to nearly 7,coo/. 
Mr. William Johnston remarked that when Mr, Carnegie was 
communicated with on the subject, they had submitted plans 
to him estimating the cost of the new buildings at 6,000/, and 
it was on that understanding that Mr. Carnegie had given a 
donation to cover the entire cost. As honourable men, he 
thought they should place the matter before Mr. Carnegie, and 
inform him how matters stood. It was eventually agreed to 
submit the whole position to Mr. Carnegie, and await his reply 
before proceeding further in the matter. 


A NEWathletic pavilion, erected by Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, 
and presented by that firm as a Coronation gift to the Bourne- 
ville Athletic Club, has been formally opened. The new 
pavilion is built of brick in the picturesque half-timber style, 
and is erected on the’ bank of the south side of the Men’s 
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Recreation Ground, which was opened in the spring of 
and handed over by Messrs. Cadbury to a body of trus 
be used for purposes of recreation by the male emplo 
the firm. Should the firm at any time discontinue busin 
trust deed arranges for the ground to be taken over 
local authority, and to be retained as an open space fo 
tive purposes for all future time. An exactly similar arr 
ment is made in reference to the recreation ground used 
female employées of the firm, and Mr. George Cad 
mated that the pavilion was given under similar cond 
is a commodious and well-appointed building. The 
contains a large luncheon room and -refreshment 
kitchen accommodation ; also two dressing rooms, lay, 
and shower baths. A verandah overlooking the grou 
the whole length of the building, 60 feet. On the 
there is a gymnasium, 60 feet by 4o feet, fitted up y 
necessary appliances. From the gymnasium entrance 
to a balcony 45 feet long, while at the north-west c 
pavilion there is an octagonal tower which adds con: 
to the appearance of the building. In the basement, w 
on a level with the playing field, there are professionals’ 
tool-house, heating-chamber and cellars. Entrance is ¢ 
from the ground to the verandah of the pavilion by two 
of stone steps. Bape 5s 
THE land agents’ committee of the Surveyors’ Instit 
Irish Branch, met on the rgoth inst. at their offices, 110 G 
Street, Dublin. Major H. G. S. Alexander, F.S.I, ch 
of the Irish Branch, presided, and there were ~ 
Messrs G. F. Stewart, D.L., Toler R, Garvey, J.5 
Talbot Crosbie, Charles Dickenson and A. B. Watson, ] 
secretary. The minutes of the last meeting having be 
and confirmed, questions affecting the position of rec 
connection with sales under the Purchase Acts in Lan 
Courts occupied the committee, and satisfaction was 
with the favourable replies given by Judge Ross to tht 
sentations.made him on this subject by a recent dep 
Communications by members on questions of difficult 
out of the Land Acts, Purchase Acts and Local G 
Acts were next submitted and dealt with. Of the o 
ness before the meeting the conditions governing t 
of land valuers, architects and engineers to members 
considered, the membership in Ireland and the diploma 
Surveyors’ Institution being now open to these prof 
Applications for election to membership from successfu 
dates at this year’s examinations were passed. An adc 
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. King on the occasion of the Coronation was decided upon, 
he committee adjourned, 
HE Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
ing and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 
monthly meeting on Thursday, the 19th inst, at the 
ety’s house, 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W., the 
», Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. There were also 
nt Viscount Clifden, Lieut -Colonel the Hon. G. H. W. 
sor-Clive; the Revs. Canon J. Allen, D.D., Canon J. 
ne Clarke, S. A. Donaldson, A. G. Ingram and Prebendary 
Ridgeway ; Messrs. A. Baldwin, M.P., E. Lee-Warner, 
. Mozley, C. K. Norman, J. E. Ollivant, F. H. Rivington, 
_M. Tomlinson, M.P., and the Rev. W. B. L. Hopkins, 
retary. Grants of money were made in aid of the following 
cts, viz.:—Building new churches at Weston-super-Mare, 
i aints, 2407. in lieu of former grant of 200/; Blackham, 
‘All Saints, in the parish of Withyan, near Tunbridge Wells, 
; Fulham, Christ Church, Middlesex, 1oo/.; and Good- 
mayes, St. Paul, in the parish of Chadwell Heath, Essex, 402 ; 
and towards enlarging or otherwise improving the accommoda- 
‘on in the churches at Godney, Holy Trinity, near Wells, 
Somerset, 257; Hemblington, All Saints, near Norwich, 30/ ; 
th Stoke, St. Mary, near Wallingford, Oxon, 257; Prince- 
, St. Michael, Devon, 60/; Saltfleetby, All Saints, near 
ath, Lincs, 1o/ ; and Snargate, St. Dunstan, near Folkestone, 
A grant was also made from the special Mission Buildings 
d towards building a mission church in the parish of 
ste, near Manchester, 40/. The following grants were 
o paid for works completed :—Goole, St. Paul, Yorks, 607. 
‘account of a grant of 100/; Mexborough, St. George, 
erham, Yorks, 50/.; Clapham, St. Peter, Surrey, 70/.; and 
Peterborough, St. Barnabas, 130/. In addition to this the sum 
F 202/. was paid towards the repairs of twelve churches from 
st funds held by the Society. 
THE new Britannia Pier at Yarmouth, which has been 
sted at a cost of 70,000/., was formally opened on Saturday 
+ It has been erected opposite the main thoroughfare to 
‘beach, Regent Road, and on either side of the entrance are 
efully laid-out gardens. The pier, which is 810 feet in 
sth from the entrance gates to the head of the landing stage, 
cost 70,co0/. It is 125 feet longer than the old pier, and 
5 feet in width, extended by ornamental bays to 55 feet, and 
reaching the pavilion it expands to a width of 144 feet 
nd continues thus for 200 feet. At the head of the pier there 
iS a fine landing stage, 16 feet wide by 165 feet long, from 
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which sea trips will be run. For the greater part of its length 
the pier is carried on steel screw piles with girder supports, all 
braced together, and at the landing stage head, where much 
deeper water was met, logs of Australian Karri wood, 
50 feet to 70 feet in length, have been used. Each of these 
huge logs has a weight of between three’ and four tons. No 
fewer than 104 steel piles are used in the pier, and they are 
screwed to an average depth of 15 feet, and 200 wood logs, 
which have been driven to an average depth of 22 feet. The 
pavilion, which is so prominent a feature of the new structure, 
has been built by Messrs. Boulton & Paul, of Norwich, ata 
cost of about 15,000/. Itis a lofty edifice, surmounted with 
both dome and turrets, and has’ interior and exterior balconies. 
The walls and ceilings have been tastefully decorated 
with ornamental plastic work There will be seating accom- 
modation in the pavilion for upwards of 2,090 people, while it 
is estimated that the building will easily hold 3,090, A com- 
modious stage has been erected. From. the balcony running 
outside the promenade an admirable view of the surrounding 
scenery is to be obtained. Refreshment and tea rooms have 
been provided.’ Shelter accommodation has also been secured, 
to meet the exigencies of the weather. The contractors for the 
pier were the Widnes Foundry Co., and the engineers Messrs.. 
Mayoh & Haley, of London. 

At Scarning, in Norfolk, on the 18th inst. a pleasing cere- 
mony inaugurated a new parish hall which forms part of a 
scheme whereby the village would be provided with a substantial 
parish hall or public room where all classes could spend their 
evenings in rational amusement, where a small library could 
be. provided, where newspapers and: periodicals could be 
perused, and where would be found all the comforts of a good 
club, The scheme also included the erection of four model 
cottages, to be let at a low rent, the proceeds to go to the 
maintenance and upkeep of the hall, and when the first part 
of the happy scheme has been accomplished the parish 
would be next furnished with five or six almshouses as 
homes for those who had earned their livelihood by honest 
labour while they could, and who, through no fault of 
their own, had become unable to do so in their old age. 
The hall and the model cottages have now been erected, and 
the former was formally opened on the date named. It 
is substantially built of red brick, supported by red-brick piers 
or buttresses; it has a high-pitched roof, and is capitally 
lighted by large leaded windows. The hall proper is most 
commodious and well arranged—it is in length 40} feet and in 
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breadth 273 feet, the height to the ceiling being 15 feet. Bya 
folding partition the hall is readily converted into two rooms, 
but this partition is easily moved back when the whole hall is 
required. At the east end is a small gallery which can be 
used for an orchestra or choir. There are also committee- 
rooms and suitable offices attached. One of the features, how- 
ever, is the kitchen, which has been fitted up with all modern 
culinary conveniences, and will doubtless prove a great boon 
when dinners or teas have to be provided for public gatherings, 
On either side of the hall are built two capital model cottages, 


which will be let and the rent applied to the maintenance of. 


the hall. Mr. W. J. Larner, of Dereham, was the builder, and 
Messrs. E. Boardman & Son, of Norwich, the architects. 

IN a competition for a statue of the late Alderman John 
Lucas, to commemorate his services to the borough of Gates- 
head, the committee have selected the design submitted by 
Mr. W. Grant Stevenson, R.S.A., Edinburgh. The model 
represents the late alderman in his mayor’s civic robe, part of 
which, lying over the right arm, affords an opportunity for 
giving a dignified outline to the figure. The left arm hangs 
easily by the side, while the hand pushes back the cloak, giving 
further variety to the drapery. The statue, which is to be 
life-size in bronze, is to be placed in the town hall, Gateshead. 


ELECTRIC NOTE. 


IMPORTANT extensions to the Corporation’s electric-light 
works were inaugurated at Taunton on Monday last. Taunton 
was the first town in the United Kingdom to adopt a system of 
public lighting by electricity. The works have now been 
brought thoroughly up to date at a cost of 18.000/., and the 
capacity of the station is 1,6s0 horse-power. The inaugural 
proceedings included an “ At home,” followed by a banquet. 


BRISTOL BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. 


ON the 2tst inst. Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C, acting for the 
Board of Trade, had a private conference with representatives 
of Bristol builders and of various operative societies with a 
view to the settlement of differences which had recently arisen. 
The Bristol Master Builders’ Association had served notices 
upon sundry operative societies in the building trade for certain 
alterations in the rules to come into effect on the 30th inst. 
Thereupon a conference was held between the various organisa- 
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tions concerned, but no amicable arrangement could be arr; 
at, and application was consequently made to the Board 
Trade to appoint a conciliator under the Trade Dispu 
Preliminaries having been arranged, Mr. Hudson atte 
the office of the Chamber of Commerce, and submi 
various {documents that had been received by the 
Trade from the Master Builders’ and Operatives Socie 
The representatives at the Conference were as fo] 
Master Builders’ Society: Messrs. George Wilkins, A. Dowli 
F. N. Cowlin, R. F. Ridd, E. Walters, J. Lovell, and H, 
Spear, secretary. Amalgamated Society of Carpe 
Messrs. E. H. Jarvis and G. H. Vorsey. General 
Carpenters: Mr. F. Peters. Labourers’ Society; Messrs. | 
H. Brabham and J. B. Beckerton. Amalgamated Society o 
Painters: Messrs. F. Clothier and Timpson. Ci 
Painters’ Operative Society: Messrs. 
Plasterers’ Society: Messrs. A, Wilm 
H. Davis. Plumbers: Messrs. E. Cram and P. N, Bj 
Mr. George Wilkins opened the case for the — 
Society, and detailed the reasons for the notice given 
operatives, more especially with regard to the wages. 7 
Mr. Cowlin supported Mr. Wilkins’s statement, and men-. 
tioned that in 1899 a halfpenny per hour advance was gr. 
without discussion, but at present the labour market wa 
and the rate of wages very high, the consequence being | 
speculative building was practically at a standstill,  _ 
Mr. Jarvis replied on behalf of the operatives gener 
leaving points affecting particular trades to be dealt with h 
the representatives of those trades. (Se 
In the course of the explanations that followed th 
av opinion generally expressed that many jobs were | 
fire waiting until this dispute was settled, and that there 
great prospects of a prosperous time in the near fi 
Messrs. H. Davis, G. H. Vorsey and F: Clothier all endor 
the contention of Mr. Jarvis. se 
The Conciliator then intimated that he considered it would — 
be very unwise to dislocate the ruleas to wages. = 
. After further discussion, the Masters’ Society rep 
tives concurred with Mr. Hudson’s view. ~ We 
Mr. Hudson also explained that he considered t 
ployers, when they gave notice in December last, were 
justified in doing»so, considering the state trade was in a 
time ; then the war showed no prospect of early settle 
and things did not look very hopeful as far as the near 
was concerned. But undoubtedly trade had revived, an 
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more hopeful than it was expected to have been. 
e operatives had made out a case for no 
, of wages taking place, and he complimented Mr. 
; upon the able statement he made of the operatives’ 
This was of so lucid a character that it convinced him 
at the operatives were fully justified in resisting any reduction 
“their wages. 

Notices served by the Masters’ Society and certain other 
tices of alteration of various rules were, after full discussion, 
\thdrawn. One of the representatives of the Amalgamated 
ciety of Carpenters agreed to submit a proposal for the with-, 
awal of that Society’s counter notice to a meeting of his 
mmittee, in order that advice of the conciliator might be 
cepted. : 

on the motion of Mr. Wilkins, seconded by Mr. Jarvis 
id supported by Mr. Cowlin, those present heartily thanked 
'r, Hudson for his helpful services. Mr. Hudson, in response, 
‘pressed pleasure that he had been instrumental in bringing 
e two parties to an understanding, and alluded to the interest- 


lie circumstance that his first; arbitration was in Bristol, and 


TT my , : 
's looked back with pride to the fact that he was able on that 
conclusion to the dispute. 


xcasion to bring about a satisfactory 


tlook was 
‘e considered th 


| Pea 

ie: THE THORESBY SOCIETY. 

‘{empsrs of this Society had an enjoyable excursion on 
aturday. A party of about fifty, including lady friends, 


to Gilling, drove thence vd 
and afterwards proceeded to 


president of the Society, was 
the 


yurneyed by train from Leeds 
\mpleforth to Byland Abbey, 
xwold. Mr. Edmund Wilson, 
the party. The object was to visit interesting ruins in 
listrict. 
Gilling Castle, consisting of a basement storey of fourteenth- 
‘entu work, being the remains of a fortified manor house, 
d of a superstructure of late sixteenth-century and early 
teenth-century work, was first visited. The great parlour, 
by Sir William Fairfax between 1580 and 1585, is perhaps 
e finest Elizabethan room extant. Panelled in oak, its 
ndows are filled with magnificent glass displaying the arms 
the Fairfaxes, the Stapletons and the Constables, and there 
‘a no less interesting contemporary frieze bearing the arms 
ll the leading Yorkshire families, arranged in wapentakes. 
castle was described by Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A, the lead- 
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the party drove to 


Having inspected Gilling Church, 
the Cistercian abbey, 


Byland. Here the chief attraction was 
founded during the reign of Stephen. The ruins, which are 
exceedingly interesting, were described by Mr. Sydney Kitson. 
Proceeding thence to Cotswold, tea was taken at the Faucon- 
berg Arms, and the church was afterwards visited, the Rev. 
Emest Hedger, rector, explaining the monuments of the 
Fauconberg family. Of the seventeenth century, these in- 
cluded the monument of the Lord Fauconberg who married 
Cromwell’s daughter. 

The party also inspected the Old Hall, formerly the 
Grammar School, built in 1610 by Sir John Hart, who was 2 
native of Coxwold. As a poor lad he went to Lendon and 
there made his fortune, and he showed his interest in the 
village by erecting the school. The last place visited was 
Shandy Hall, a seventeenth-century house, where Laurence 
Sterne lived and where he wrote “ Tristram Shandy.” 


CORONATION ILLUMINATIONS ON THE E.L.B. 
SYSTEM. 


THE enormous output of illumination material and devices on 
the E.L.B. System, which far and away exceeded even the 
most sanguine expectations of the Electric-Lighting Boards 
Companies, has made it a matter of interest to find out where 
the System has been applied by the various supply houses 
and contractors through whose hands the E.L.B. material has. 


passed. : 
H.M. Office of Works has been using the: 


In the first place, 
E.L.B. System for part of the work at Westminster Abbey. 


Next, we find the E.L.B. System applied throughout the Stock 
Exchange, then over the great facades of the Prudential 
Insurance Company and the Gresham Insurance Company. 
Of clubs we noticed the United Service Club, the Conservative 
Club and the Devonshire Club adopting the E L.B. System. 
Passing along the Embankment, we found an extensive display 
in the Temple Gardens. 
Again, in the West End 
clever display of the System 
another on Messrs. Marshal 


an exceedingly elaborate and 
is on the Hippodrome building, 
1 & Snelgrove’s big frontages, and 
another at Messrs. Liberty, in Regent Street. Looking over 
the various banking houses, we noticed Lloyds Bank and 


Martin’s Bank equipped with this System. 
Further, there are endless devices on the E.L.B. System 


authority on the ancient structure. 
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applied’to ordinary business premises in the City, in the West 
End, and also on quite a number of private residences in 
Mayfair. 

It has been interesting to observe how the prejudiced con- 
tractor and wireman (after much opposition), when pressed 
to do the work rapidly, eventually appreciated its advantages 
and the contractor suddenly found its labour-saving qualities. 
It was also curious to observe how certain contractors were 
able to appreciate the facility with which the System could be 
applied to all kinds of purposes, notably Messrs. Drake & 
Gorham, who used the material considerably, and the engineers 
of the aforesaid Hippodrome. 


\ 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE NATION, 


A FIRM of ‘builders’ merchants have written to the Z¥imes as 
follows:—‘“ We notice letters to. the press regarding cottage 
homes for the soldiers on their return from South Africa, We 
think it would be generally interesting to know what has 
become of the plan of the ‘ Building Trades’ Gift to the Nation,’ 
regarding which a great deal was heard in the early part of 
1990, and in respect of which free gifts, we believe to a con- 
siderable extent, were promised, a proportion having been 
actually delivered. Part of such material has been used; we 
believe we are right in saying that a lot more has not been 
used, and that the work is at a complete standstill, Possibly 
some of those who devoted their time to the furtherance and 
carrying on of this project will explain through your columns 
the cause of the delay in proceeding with the work, and when, 
if at all, it is intended to complete the scheme ; in the alter- 
native, what it is proposed should be done with the material 
that has been presented and not used, and with the buildings 
partially erected.” 


BUILDING BYE-LAWS IN HANDSWORTH. 


In Handsworth, one of the Birmingham suburbs, building 
bye-laws have to be respected. The following report from 
the Birmingham Daily Post of a single day’s proceedings 
will show the vigour of the action displayed by the Urban 
District Council against local builders for alleged contraven- 
tion of the bye-laws. 

Evan Thomas, of Hamilton Road, Handsworth, carrying 
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on the business of a builder and contractor in Carp 
Lozells, as Evan Thomas & Sons, was summo 
depositing a plan, in accordance with the bye-laws, 
stables which he had erected; Mr. Ernest Ward, 
clerk to the Handsworth District Council, pro 
Mr. Norton defended. Be cag 
Mr. Ward said two brick stables had ‘been « 
back of a house in Leslie Road, which led off he V 
Road, on the site of what was once the Ast 
ground. barat pen 5: 
Mr. Norton admitted he was in fault, and was 
plead guilty to this case. Non 
Mr. Ward remarked that they were taking th 
under Bye-law 29, which required every per 
plans of any proposed new building. In this ins 
were deposited. _ Besa 
Harry Martin, building inspector for the Ha 
Urban District Council, said he went with Mr. Ric 
April 16 to inspect some houses belonging to the 
Leslie Road. In the yard at the rear of the | 
stables, which had not been erected in accorda 
bye-laws. The plans for these stables were receiv. 
and it was pointed out where they were not in ac 
bye-laws. On June 17 he again inspected the pla 
nothing had been done to remedy the defect. — e: 
By Mr. Norton: Plans were deposited after” 
were erected. They were considered on May 
approved of. An intimation to that effect ‘was se 
defendant. There was a drain in connection with 
which was not in accordance with the bye-laws. 
Mr. Norton contended that his client had co ; 
purely technical offence. The bye-laws were extrem 
and difficult for any person, even with the best possib 
tions, to follow. In regard to the drain, he had 
client would undertake to Have it put right as soon 
able. The building might not comply with the str 
tions of the bye-laws, but it had not been suggested 
a public nuisance ora detriment to the neighbouth 
he thought justice would be met by a nominal penalty 
Mr. Ward observed the bye-laws were only similar 
in universal force. . ze, 
The Chairman remarked that plans should — 
deposited with the authority charged with the m 
and promotion of the public health, and the Benc 
do less than impose the full penalty of 57. and costs. 
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i 
fendant was then summoned under the Council bye-laws 
ecting a shed of material other than of bricks, stones, 
er hard and incombustible substances. 
Ward stated a shed had been erected in the yard of 
and corrugated iron, whereas the bye-law read, ‘‘ Every 
on constructing a new building shall construct every ex- 
al wall of brick, stone, or other hard incombustible sub- 
ces.” 
fohn Grimley, a cab proprietor, of 4 Leslie Road, was 
ncenaed to give evidence. He said he was a tenant of 
“Thomas. The shed was an open one. It consisted of 
ight poles placed there by defendant, and witness added 
rrugated iron roof. There were no boards at the sides or 
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is ? 
arry Martin, building inspector, deposed it was a lean-to 
and when he saw it on May 14 the end nearest the stable 


‘and one of the front lays were boarded up. He served notice 


e the shed down, but the notice was not complied with. 
Mr. Richardson, surveyor, said he had to survey the build- 
over an 8-foot fence, as he could not get through to the 
ard. 

“*Mr. Norton contended there was no case to answer, and 
t the shed could not in any sense be termed a building 
hin the meaning of the bye-laws. 

The Chairman said the Bench was clearly of opinion ‘that 

puilding in question was a new building, and that a part of 

wall was of wood. Defendant would be fined 3/. and costs. 

John Davies, 111 Murdoch Road, Handsworth, was sum- 

ned for erecting houses in Hamilton Road, cn the Farcroft 


estate, without having submitted plans to the Urban Council. 


Mir. Ward stated that plans had been deposited of a house 
ended to be built, but the plans had been departed from. 
equently they had not built the houses on the plans as 


. posited, and the bye-law on the subject had been evaded. 


Mr. Hazel defended. The magistrates found that the de- 


fendant had complied with the bye-laws in depositing plans, 


d dismissed the case. 
‘Defendant was then summoned for not “properly bonding 
and solidly putting together every brick wall with good mortar 
cement as required by the bye-laws.” Evidence of a 
nnical nature was given by Harry Martin, the building 
pector, the defendant, and a man in his employment. The 
mch inflicted a fine of 3/. and costs, 3 
" Sidney John Davies, Soho Pool, Hockley, was summoned 


L. 


for an offence under the bye-laws in respect of two houses in 


Regent Road. Evidence was given that a wall of the bedroom 
over the kitchen was only 4} inches in thickness as against 
9 inches required by the bye-laws. The plan deposited showed 
that the wall in question would be 9 inches thick. 

Mr. Hazel explained that the work had been sub-contracted 
for, and it was not his client’s fault that the wall was only 
43 inches in thickness.. Fined 3/. and costs, 8s. 6d. 

Humphrey Roberts, of Farcroft Avenue, was summoned for 
using bad mortar in the building of eleven houses on the Far- 
croft estate. Harry Martin, building inspector, deposed that 
when he went to the buildings some very inferior mortar was 
being used. He stopped while they made some better mortar. 
On a second visit he took a sample of the mortar, and it “ con- 
sisted largely of garden soil.” Mr. Sylvester, borough analyst, 
West Bromwich, stated he analysed a sample of the mortar. 
It was very bad, and there was a deficiency of lime. 

Mr. Hazel called the defendant, who explained how the 
mortar came to be made. The building had now been done to 
the satisfaction of the building surveyor, Fined 3/. and costs, 
1/. 11s. 6d., including the analyst’s fee. There were two other 
summonses against the defendant, but they were adjourned for 
a fortnight, defendant agreeing to pay the costs and carry out 
the work in accordance with the bye-laws, 

George Gee, Brunswick Road, Handsworth, was summoned 
for not depositing plans, and for using other materials than 
provided for in the bye-laws. Defendant pleaded guilty to not 
depositing plans, and was fined 52. and costs, 8s. 6d. The 
second case was adjourned for a fortnight to allow of de- 
fendant complying with the bye-laws. 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER HEATING ON THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


WE have received from the Wolff Dryer Company, of 89 and 
gi Sumner Street, Southwark, S.E., their new illustrated cata- 
logue of steam and hot-water heating apparatus, which forms 
an interesting little guide book on the subject that will, as 
occasion arises, be found useful for reference. Members of the 
firm in question have, we are informed, made the science of heat- 
ing and warming their principal study, extending over a very 
long period, and having devoted their entire time to the subject 
in the United States, they are in a position to give anyone 
consulting them the benefit of their experience in carrying 
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out heating installations with the view of securing the utmost | measures. The committee uses its influence in every | 
efficiency at the least possible cost. : towards minimising the possibilities and dangers of 
For heating public buildings, such as churches, schools, | bring together those scientifically i 
unions, theatres, hospitals, libraries, &c., low-pressure steam 
on the circuit-pipe system is advocated, and in a well-designed 
and balanced apparatus there is but little chance of mishap of 
any kind. Just what is requisite for any particular building to | methods and appliances, 
effect a successful system of heating, either by steam or hot | been 
water, are matters which require careful consideration ; and in | are published periodically, 
this connection we gather that the firm in question are pre- ee 
pared to submit scheme and tender for any proposed work. To meet the particular requirements of business me 
The respective merits of the high-pressure and low-pressure regard to the better protection of life and property fro 
systems of hot-water heating are clearly set forth. The] the special industrial section now formed will mainly deg 
requirements suitable for each individual case are matters | everyday practical requirements of the community rathe 
regarding which the Wolff Dryer Company, with the fine | with the research side of the question, and the progra 
apparatus at their command, are prepared, it seems, to give | this industrial section may be summarised as follows, nar 
their best consideration for the benefit of clients. 1. To assist the movement for better fre protection 
rated by the committee, having special regard to the ad 
of practical preventive measures. eS 
2. To bring together those interested in the manz 
FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE'S INDUSTRIAL | of offices, works, factories, mills, refineries, Waleag 
: in order that special facilities for obtaining immediate inf 
SECTION. tion shall be available to all concerned : (2) as to the re 
WE have received a letter from the British Fire Prevention | ments of public authorities ; (4) as to approved met ho 

Committee which says :— 


construction and equipment ; (c) as to tests or experiment: 
The terrible fire in Queen Victoria Street, following so fire-resisting materials or fire appliances ; (¢) as to th 


shortly upon the Hackney fire, where seven lives were lost, | rience gained at actual fires, and (¢) as to the organisati 
and upon the Barbican conflagration, where so much property | fire watches, private fire brigades, &c. "ape 
was destroyed, has led many City:firms to communicate with 3. To afford facilities for combined action i 
the British Fire Prevention Committee either for the purpose | requirements of the public authorities. 

of mutual co-operation, or with the view of obtaining advice, 4. To arrange periodical meetings for the purpo 


and we hence inform you that special arrangements have now cussing practical questions bearing on the subject, 
been made by which the industrial and commercial establish- istri 


ments of the Metropolis can benefit from the results of the com- 
mittee’s investigations, which have so far only mainly served 
the purpose of assisting the members of the technical profes- 
sions, 

A special industrial section (the scheme for which has 
already been under consideration for some time) has now been 
started in connection with this committee, and is open to all 
firms of ordinary business Standing as well as to responsible 
representatives of such firms. 


The main objects of the Fire Prevention Committee—as we 
believe is 


n-resp 


representative, who shall either be a principal, a dir 
manager, secretary, or skilled adviser to the firm in 
Individual principals, directors, &c., are, however, e. 
members quite apart from the membership of their fir 
no time shall more than three members of the same fir 
generally known—refer primarily to the protection | to the section, and for all resolutions relating to the 
of life and property from fire by the adoption of preventive | of the section no one firm shall have more than one yo 
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“The annual subscription for every firm or individual be- 
ming a member has been fixed at two guineas per annum, 
it for any individual member whose firm is already associated 
ith the section the subscription will be one guinea per annum. 
he committee’s auditors include Mr. James (Messrs. James 
Edwards), president of the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
nts, and all members of the committee give their services 
juntarily. . ; 
_ The section will elect its own chairman and vice-chairman, 
ho will also have seats on the council of the general com- 
ittee, where they will represent the section in all matters 
Jating to its particular interests. 

We think that the scientific side of the committee’s work 
as been successful and of value for the members of the 
rofessions for whom it was originally mainly intended, and we 
ence trust that the many City firms interested will also now 
e able to likewise benefit from practical application of the 
ymmittee’s labours. 

We believe that if the business men were to look upon 
uestions of safety from fire in the same way as they realise 
xe importance of attending to questions of hygiene, they will 
oon—partially by self-help and partially by using their in- 
uence with the authorities—be able to rely on that measure of 
ecurity both for life and property as they to-day enjoy and are 
facially safeguarded against in respect to bad drainage and 
is effects. 


: A SPINNING SCHOOL. 


(HE new Textile School at Ashton-under-Lyne will be opened 
arly next month. The building is close to the Heginbottom 
[echnical School and Free Library. It will supplement and 
iot supplant the old one. The classrooms in the Heginbottom 
school are too small to hold all the students, and classes have 
yeen held in the town hall at some inconvenience to the 
nunicipal authorities. The instruction in spinning and weav- 
ing has been mainly theoretic hitherto, although it is true that 
a few spinning machines and also looms are used by the 
students. Next session the students of Ashton and the district 
will be able to enter one of the finest schools of spinning in this 
part of Lancashire. It occupies the ground floor of the new 
building. The spinning-room measures about 80 feet by 
60 feet and the weaving-room 40 feet by 4o feet. A great part 
of the valuable machinery which fills these rooms has been 


given to the school by three townsmen. The equipment is up 
to date and complete in every way, and comprises all the pro- 
cesses of spinning and weaving, so that a bale of raw cotton 
brought into the spinning-room can leave the looms as a piece 
of finished cloth. In the spinning department there is an 
elaborate series of machines, into the first of which the cotton 
is put, and it comes out of the last in the shape of “laps,” 
without having been once touched by the hand. The weaving 
machinery is so arranged as to include processes which are 
not in general use in the district. On the first floor there are 
six good classrooms. The two largest measure 60 feet by 
4o feet and 40 feet by 29 feet. One of the smaller rooms is to 
be used for the cookery classes, and in the others teaching in 
machine drawing, building construction, commercial subjects, 
&c., will be given. The cost to the technical instruction 
committee has been about 6,coo/., but this figure does not: 
include the cost of the machinery, which has been presented 
o the school. 


NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL AT BURTON-ON- 
TRENT. 


THE Wesleyans of Stapenhill manifested considerable interest 
in the opening on the 11th inst. of a new chapel and school- 
room. The new Luildings are set back from the street, and 
enclosed within a brick and iron palisading. The chapel is 
approached from Ferry Street by the two large entrance door- 
ways which have been designed to make a central feature. 
These lead into a large vestibule extending the whole width of 
the chapel, and thus form a very convenient lobby for waiting, 
and hats and cloaks. The edifice affords accommodation for 
4co adults—190 in the central nave, 136 in the side aisles, 50 in 
one transept, and 24 (together with the organ) in the second 
transept, this latter forming the choir. The roof is of pitch 
pine, and the whole of the constructional timbers are ornamented, 
wrought and varnished. The schoolroom is built at the back 
of the chapel, and connected thereto by means of a large arch- 
way filled in with a framed wooden screen, which may be 
easily taken down when the two buildings are used for special 
services, school anniversaries, &c. The chapel is lighted by 
means of one large four-light window in the front gable, two 
two-light windows in the transepts, and twelve single-light 
windows in the aisles. The transepts are divided from the 
nave by octagonal stone pillars and arches. The schools have 
the entrance from the Dingle, and provide accommodation for 
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300 children. These are provided with two cloakrooms adjoin- 
ing the entrance vestibule, and at the other end of the schools 
is separate lavatory accommodation for boys and girls. The 
other buildings comprise a minister’s vestry, with a separate 
entrance to the school and chapel, and a kitchen (with heating 
apparatus) inthe basement. The heating is on the low-pressure 
system, and ventilation is secured by means of numerous air- 
inlet panels and roof exhaust ventilating pumps. The drainage 
is. absolutely perfect, and where the pipes in one place pass 
under the kitchen and passage they are cast-iron and lined 
with glass. The buildings are: designed in the Early English 
style of architecture, and externally are of pressed red bricks 
with white stone dressings, and the roof is covered with red 
tiles. The glazing is of tinted cathedral glass, in plain eccle- 
siastical leadings. The contractors are Messrs. Thomas Lowe 
& Sons, whose estimate is 2,240/,, and the architect Mr. Thomas 
Jenkins, of 35 High Street. 


NEW HOSPITAL, EAST HAM. 


THE Countess of Warwick visited East Ham on the 12th inst. 
in order to formally open the new Passmore Edwards Hospital, 
which has been-erected in Shrewsbury Road, from designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Sylvanus Trevail, FER.I-B.A., 
of Palace Chambers, Westminster, and Truro, who also de- 
signed the East Ham Public Library, and many others of 
Mr.. Passmore Edwards’s buildings. 7 

The aim of the architect has been in the first place to give 
the greatest and most perfect accommodation for hospital 
purposes with the sum placed at his disposal by the 
donor ; and after this to give, in a plain and simple way, the 
most “homelike” effect possible for a building devoted to 
such an errand of mercy. In too many instances hospitals 
have a coldness about them repellent to both the patient and 
their friends. In the present instance.it is hoped that the cosy 
and snug appearance of the group will have the tendency of 
attracting, and so be productive of contentment among the 
sufferers, and incidentally,of an earlier cure. In the develop- 
ment of this feature, Mr. Trevail has been very materially 
assisted by the natural situation and characteristics of the site, 
which leave little or nothing to be desired. It abuts on one 
of the favourite and principal thoroughfares of East Ham— 
Shrewsbury Road. The grounds and site of the pro- 
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posed hospital are well wooded, and will make. 
effective setting to the building, as may be 
the general view. The hospital will compris 
block, containing on the ground floor a spacious 
entrance, with a reception or observation roo 
12 feet) to the left, and the matron’s room on th 
with a circular bay window. From the main e 
and well-lighted corridors extend right and left 
children’s and women’s wards, whilst immediat 
corridors and to the rear is the administrative de 

having a kitchen, 20 feet by 17 feet ; dispensary, 11 


9 feet; surgery or operating room; 15 feet by 1 
both top and side lights, and in communication with 
pensary, besides having an external approach, Besi 
are larders, pantry, coal store, washhouse, yard, anda m 
Over the main portion of the central block are fiv 
for the matron, day and night nurses, and servants, wi 
room, store, closets, &c. Beer he 
The wards proper of the hospital are arrange 
left from the administrative block, for economy . 
well as for symmetrical appearance. That on the ri 
main entrance contains a men’s ward, 32 feet by 16 
modating seven beds; a children’s ward, 17 fe 
with four beds, and a single room for one bed, wii 
room. The sanitary annexe is a special feature, de: 
great care, by being placed entirely external to t 
cepting by corridor, which has window openings 
sides, by which cross ventilation is secured, and a 
offensive smell is quite cut off. It comprises Pp 
room, wc., and slop closet. The women’s wing 
of the main entrance, and corresponds precisely in dit 
accommodation and sanitary block, with that h 
excepting that the corresponding room to that prot 
the children on the other side is here’made a nurs 
The total accommodation at present proposed 
patients. Provision is made for an extension © 
both principal wards on the ground floor, whils 
quadrupled by placing an upper floor over the ’ 
extended wings to correspond with the central 
the necessities of the future development of the dist 
it. The architect, in considering this eventuality, ha 
the kitchen and offices of ample dimensions, and th 
blocks in such a position as will admit of their equ 
venient use for ‘the first portion of the building, and i 
mate extensions. This will also apply to upper flo 
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hese blocks can be duplicated by having another storey 
nilar means of approach and cross ventilation. {[n the 
of lighting, heating and ventilation, the greatest care 
n exercised, and altogether the building, when finished, 
wil be one of the most convenient and complete establish- 
nents of the kind to be found in the suburbs. 
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a PORTLAND CEMENT.* 


§24 one Joseph Aspden, a bricklayer of Leeds, England, 
‘ed an artificial cement, which he called Portland cement, 
se of its supposed resemblance in colour and texture to 

ebrated Portland building stone. Aspden appears to 
established a factory for the manufacture of this cement at 
eld, in Yorkshire, in 1825, and the mode of manufacture 
ed on thereat appears to have been,. according to the 

cation of his patent, the mixing of specific quantities of 
sous earths or clays with specific quantities of puddled 
ered limestone, the compound being: dried and calcined 
he carbonic acid. was expelled. The calcined mixture 
‘ground to a powder, which was then ready for use. 
ugh the article produced by Aspden differed greatly from 
to-day known as Portland cement, inasmuch that the 
ion was not carried to the point of incipient vitrifaction, 
sh is now recognised as essential, the principle underlying 
anufacture—viz. the amalgamation of limestone and clay, 
he subsequent calcination of the compound—was the 


jpden’s cement appears, however, to have commended 
0 engineers of his day, for we learn that in 1828 Sir J. 
Jused his product in constructing the Thames Tunnel. 
$25 a Mr. Frost commenced the manufacture of Portland 
ent from chalk and clay at Swanscombe, and carried on 
ysiness till 1833, when his interests were acquired by Mr. 
Bazeley White, sen. From these small beginnings 
¢ the immense and important industry we now find, the 
interests in which in the Thames and Medway districts 
a capital of 5,0c0,0c0/. 

Portland cement may be manufactured under two distinct 


A paper read before the Architectural and Engineering Associa- 
Victoria (Incorporated) by Mr. John Gibson (Manager, Vic- 
Portland Cement Works, Kichmond), and published in the 
ne, Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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processes, viz. the wet and the dry. The choice of the pro- 
cess to be adopted depends entirely upon the character of the 
materials to be treated, and it should here be stated that either 
process may be subjected to considerable modification to suit 
local conditions. In the Thames district the raw materials— 
chalk and river clay—lend themselves to treatment by the wet 
process. The chalk and clay, after being carefully weighed in 
proportions which are regulated by the works’ chemist, are 
tipped into a circular pit called a wash-mill, into which a small 
stream of water is constantly running. In the mill, which is 
some 15 feet or so in diameter by 3 or 4 feet deep, revolve a 
number of harrows. These revolving harrows, aided by the 
water, reduce the chalk and clay to a thick paste called 
“slurry,” which is forced by the wash of the contents of the 
mill through narrow gratings extending along a portion of its 
circumference. From the wash-mill the slurry is conveyed by 
means of chutes and elevators to the wet mill, and is there 
passed through millstones or other suitable reducing machinery. 
This grinding of the slurry, which has for its object the reduc- 
tion of any coarse particles that may have escaped from the 
wash-mill, is called the Goreham process, and is a modification 
of the original wet process, z.e. the “back” system, which is 
now practically abandoned. From the wet mill the slurry runs 
into a pit or sump, from whence it is pumped or elevated to 
floors, on which it is spread, and afterwards dried by means of 
waste heat from the calcining kilns or other suitable means. 
When sufficiently dry this slurry, then called “slip,” is broken 
into lumps of suitable size and conveyed to the kilns. 

I will here leave the wet-process, and endeavour to give you 
a description of the other, z.c. the dry process up to the point 
of calcination, from which stage both processes are conducted 
upon similar lines. The dry process is adopted where raw 
materials, such as limestones and shales, cannot be treated by 
the simpler wet process. For example, at Rugby, in England, 
where cement is made from the blue lias deposits ; at Fyans- 
ford, near Geelong, where tlfe eocene limestone from the 
Moorabool district and alluvial clay are used; and at Rich- 
mond, Victoria, where cement is made from mountain lime- 
stone obtained from Lilydale, and fresh water limestone and 
marl from Lara. This process is the one generally adopted on 
the Continent of Europe, in America, and eisewhere, and is 
now more universal than the other. The limestone and marl 
clay or shale, after being dried either in air or by means of 
some suitable apparatus, such as the Cummer, or other drier, 
are, as with the chalk and clay, carefully weighed in the 
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required proportions, and thereafter passed through a suc- 
cession of reducing machines, such as rock-breakers and pan 
mills for preliminary grinding, and mill stones or tube mills for 
finishing until they are reduced to a very fine powder. This 
raw powder, as it is now called, is next conveyed to a mixer, 
where it is slightly damped, and from the mixer to\a suitable 
brick-making machine, where it is made into bricks or lumps. 
These bricks are then conveyed to drying chambers to be 
dried, as in the case of the slurry, by waste heat from the kilns 
or other suitable means, or, in cases where climatic conditions 
are favourable, to open drying sheds to be air-dried, or, again, 
if the material permits of a very small quantity of water being 
used for brick-making, they are taken direct to the calcining 
kiln. 

The styles of calcining kilns vary greatly, each class having, 
as usual, its own distinctive merits and disadvantages. The 
usual, though now somewhat out-of-date class, is ‘the old bell- 
shaped intermittent kiln. In this kiln the lumps of slip or 
dried bricks are placed in layers, or “covers,” alternating with 
layers of fuel, generally gas coke. When full the kiln is hit, 
allowed to burn through, and when cool its contents are drawn, 
and the kiln again filled. Another class of kiln is the con- 
tinuous, such as the “ Dietsch.” In these kilns the calcining 
chamber is kept continuously full, being fed with a supply of 
hricks from a vertical drying chamber situated above the kiln, 
the requisite amount of fuel, generally small coal, being intro- 
duced with each charge. The resulting clinker passes vertically 
into a cooling chamber below, from which it is drawn at 
intervals. The most modern method of burning is by rotary 
furnaces, and their use partly revolutionises the process of 


cement making, inasmuch that, instead of being made into 


bricks, the raw powder ‘is conducted to the rotary kiln direct 
‘from the reducing machinery. The rotary furnace consists of a 
cylinder some 60 feet long by 6 feet in diameter. The cylinder, 
which is lined with fire-brick or lumps, is upon an inclined 
plane, and revolves slowly upon its axis. The powder enters 
the cylinder at its upper end, and is met by a strong flame, 
which is fed by means of finely-ground coal injected under 
pressure at the lowerend. In its progress through the cylinder 
the raw powder becomes calcined, and emerges at the lower 
end of the furnace in the form of small lumps of cement clinker, 
which are therefrom conveyed to suitably arranged cooling 
chambers. The honour of applying the rotary furnace to 
cement burning belongs to an Englishman, a Mr. Ransome, 
who introduced the process some years ago. The Ransome 
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cylinder, although it created considerable sensatic 
cement-making world at the time of its introduction 
beyond the experimental stage, owing to some then 
insurmountable difficulty in regulating the temperatu 
After leaving the kiln the cement clinker, which ha 
calcined to the point of incipient vitrifaction, and from 
all under-burnt portions have been removed to be re 
the kiln, is subjected to the last mechanical stage i : 
of cement making, z.c. reduction to a fine powd 
effected by passing the clinker through a succession o: 
reducing machines, such as rock breakers and ball 
preliminary reduction, and mill stones or tube mills | 
ing. The cement powder is then taken by means o: 
and conveyors to the warehouse, where it is allowed to 1 
until ready for bagging or casking. Portland cement m 
is an important branch of manufacturing chemistry. 
selection of the raw materials to be used should be ' mac 
the greatest care, attention being paid not onl 
chemical constituents, but also to their mechanical 
The former with the object of ascertaining whether t 
sufficient quantities of necessary, and are free from u 
elements, and the latter with a view to their econom 
ment. ‘The constituents of a normal Portland cemen 
vary within the following proportions :— eae 


Ca O . ms : » from 58 to 65 pel ce 
Si O, ; s i ©. yy (201027 
Al, O, ° e ° * 299 4 to 2 9 99 S: 
Fe, O. > e _° ° 99 2 to 6 pi 
-notmorethan3 ,, 
S O; Z ‘ ‘ : : ” 9 egy 
Alkalies . : ; -fromtracesto2 ,, 


The cement should be hard, in order that it may wit 
crushing strains and abrasions, and tough, to 4 
strains in tension. It should be of a cold grey co 
comparatively slowly, but harden rapidly; should be fi 
expansion, and should be strongly adhesive as well a: 
To arrive at these desirable results, the cement make 
carefully regulate the proportions of his raw materials 
see that they are thoroughly mixed, and ground as fir 
possible, with the object of evenly distributing the cons 
of his compound, and bringing the particles into the 
possible mechanical contact in order that perfect ch 
combination may take place in the kiln. 

(Lo be concluded.) 
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